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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

LiTBBATUBB  is  pure  spirit,  and  hence  its  truths  must  be  spiritually  discerned, 
yet  there  are  two  avenues  of  approach  which  are  likely  to  prov«  the  most  alluring 
and  satisfactory  to  the  student,  —  the  chronological  and  that  of  correlation.  Where 
the  mind  and  art  of  a  poet  have  developed  naturally  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
the  chronological  order  seems  the  most  helpful  and  appropriate ;  but  when  we  find 
midway  in  a  poet's  career  work  which  is  both  history  and  prophecy,  —  work 
which  reveals  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  past  and  contains  the  potency  of  tho 
future,  —  it  may  well  serve  as  a  point  around  which  other  poems  are  to  be  gathered, 
and  the  method  of  correlation  will  be  found  most  suggestive. 

It  follows  that  the  method  of  annotation  in  each  of  these  cases  should  be  dif- 
ferent. In  the  chronological,  the  eye  is  upon  the  past,  and  the  principle  hitherto 
evolved  by  the  poet  is  made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  each  successive  poem ;  while 
in  the  method  of  correlation  the  eye  looks  before  and  after  in  a  study  of  those 
elements  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamental  in  the  life  and  art  of  the  poet. 
I  have  illustrated  the  one  method  in  my  selections  from  Milton,  Bums,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  the  other  in  "  The  Princess  "  and  *'  Childe  Harold."  It  has 
been  sud  that  as  respects  a  man  whom  we  never  saw  we  are  fortunate  if  we  have, 
IS  means  of  knowing  him,  works  revealing  the  various  moods  of  his  mind  and  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  portraits  painted  by  great  artists  in  a  lucky  hour  of  his  youth  and 
age,  and  friends  who  had  the  insight  to  know  and  were  both  able  and  willing  to 
tdl  us  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  character.  In  the  case  of  Wordsworth  we  have 
ill  of  these  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  taking  half  views  of  him  and  his  work. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  edition  are :  the  latest  text  adopted  by  the  poet ; 
the  chronological  order  of  the  poems ;  the  date  of  composition  and  that  of  publica- 
tion of  each  poem ;  the  Essays  and  Prefaces  on  Poetry  written  between  1800  and 
1845 ;  a  body  of  notes  which  Wordsworth  printed  in  his  various  editions ;  notes  at 
the  head  of  each  poem,  dictated  by  the  poet  himself  late  in  life  to  Miss  Fenwick, 
md  known  as  the  "  L  F."  notes ;  notes  revealing  the  time,  place,  occasion,  and 
drcumstance,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  out  of  which  each  poem  had  its  origin  ; 
bibliography  of  Wordsworth's  works ;  a  list  of  biographical  and  critical  reviews. 

Long  and  varied  use  of  Wordsworth  in  school  and  college  classes;  frequent 
tisits  to  the  scenes  associated  with  his  work  in  the  inspii-ing  and  recreating  atmos- 
phere of  his  beloved  lake  land ;  and  association  with  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
man  and  poet,  have  yielded  me  material  which  has  proved  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  teaching  of  his  poetry  and  the  interesting  period  of  political  and  literary  history 
to  which  he  belonged  and  in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  figure.     These  experi- 
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*  ences  bare  been  helpful  in  preparing  this  edition,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found 
eqoallj  toited  to  the  needs  of  the  special  student  and  the  general  reader. 

It  is  to  be  reg^tted  that  the  limits  of  this  volume  preclude  any  attempt  at  giving 
the  interesting  variants  which  the  poet  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the 
text  of  the  poems.  These  have  been  given  with  skill  and  care  in  the  variorum 
editions  of  Professor  Knight  and  Professor  Dowden,  and  anj  one  who  cares  for 
such  details  of  workmanship  should  consult  them  there. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  I  am  indebted  to  that  noble  band  of  disciples  of  the 
poet  who  have  written  with  sympathy,  insight,  and  illumination,  upon  the  various 
aspects  of  his  mind,  art,  and  influence.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
disciples,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  took  great  delight  in  my  devotion  to  the  poet  of  his 
youth.  From  him,  during  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
received  invaluable  sympathy  and  suggestion.  On  learning  of  my  plan  wliich  is 
revealed  in  this  volume,  he  wrote  me,  only  shortly  before  his  death,  a  letter  which 
contained  the  following  significant  sentence :  '^  More  than  anything  else,  a  great 
and  sound  literature  seems  to  be  now  the  means  of  promoting  divine  truth.'' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  instances  the  date  of  composition  given  in  the 
Fen  wick  notes  is  incorrect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poet  dictated  them  in  his  old 
age  and  from  memory.  Many  errors  have  been  corrected  by  the  use  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  Journab  and  the  editions  of  the  poet's  works  by  Professor  Dowden 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson ;  some  dates  are  still  conjectural. 

In  the  matter  of  bibliography  original  sources  have  been  followed  as  far  as  pos< 
sible  ;  but  in  several  instances  I  have  used  the  data  of  Professor  Dowden  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Tutin ;  this  indebtedness  is  indicated  by  the  terms  (D)  and  (T). 

A.  J.O. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

KoTWTTHBTANDiNG  the  fact  that  the  notes  to  this  edition  are  biographical  and  critical, 
an  aUempt  to  reveal  how  Wordsworth  became  the  poet  of  plain  living  and  high  think- 
^  —  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  main  events  of  his  life  and  the  distinctive  achievement 
his  art.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  what  Emerson  wrote  of  him  in  1854  :  **  It  is 
rj  easj  to  see  that  to  act  so  powerfully  in  this  practical  age,  he  needed,  with  all  his 
!iental  abstraction,  the  indomitable  vigour  rooted  in  animal  constitution,  for  which  his 
Bntrymen  are  marked,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  deluge  streams  of  their 
inioi  with  success.  One  would  say  he  is  the  only  man  amcmg  them  who  has  not  in  any 
int  sucenmbed  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  has  prevailed." 

William  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  April  7,  1770.  The 
use  in  which  he  was  bom,  a  large  substantial  mansion,  still  stands,  and  is  of  interest 
cause  of  the  garden  and  terrace-walk  in  the  rear  associated  with  events  related  in  **  The 
■arrow's  Nest "  and  **  The  Prelude."  His  father,  John  Wordsworth,  a  solicitor,  and  law 
ent  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  family  which  belonged  to  the 
iddle  class  and  had  settled  in  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
1  interesting  old  oak  chest  or  almery,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  poet's  grandchildren 
The  Stei^ing  Stones,  Ambleside,  bears  the  pedigree  carved  by  one  of  the  family  in 
e  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  poet's  mother  (Anne  Cookson)  was  the  daughter  of  William  Cookson,  mercer,  of 
nridi.  She  was  descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  an  ancient  family  of  Crackan- 
oip,  which,  from  the  time  of  ^Edward  the  Third,  had  lived  at  Newbiggen  Hall,  West- 
Drehmd.  She  married  John  Wordsworth  at  Penrith,  February  5, 1766.  Besides  William, 
bo  waa  the  second  son,  there  were  bom  at  Cockermouth  three  sons,  Richard,  John,  and 
irifltopber,  and  one  daughter,  Dorothy. 

Wordsworth's  infancy  and  early  boyhood  were  passed  at  Cockermouth,  and  with 
ttemal  relatives  at  Penrith.  His  teachers  at  this  time  were  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
m  paid  a  touching  tribute  in  "  The  Prelude,"  and  his  father,  who  early  taught  him  to 
nmut  to  memory  portions  of  the  great  English  poets,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbanks,  of  Cock- 
moath,  and  Dame  Birkett,  of  Penrith.  There  was  nothing  in  his  character  during  these 
ATS  that  distinguished  him  in  any  way  from  other  children  in  the  family,  unless  it  was 
e  manifestation  of  that  "  indomitable  vigour  "  which  characterized  him  as  a  man.  This 
■nifested  itself  in  such  forms  of  will  and  temper  as  to  cause  his  mother  to  remark  that 
e  only  one  of  her  five  children  about  whose  future  she  was  anxious  was  William:  ''He 
31  be  remarkable  either  for  good  or  for  evil."  Yet  there  were  influences  of  Nature  and 
I  own  home  acting  silently  upon  him  thus  early  which  later  became  lus  most  cherished 
emories,  and  revealed  how  favored  he  had  been  in  his  birthplace  and  training. 
Wordsworth's  mother,  the  heart  and  hinge  of  all  his  learning  and  his  loves,  died  in  1778, 
id  Uie  family  was  broken  up.  William  and  Richard,  the  eldest  boys,  were  sent  to  the 
d  school  at  Hawkshead.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  events  of 
rordsworih's  life  from  this  time  imtil  *he  meets  Coleridge  in  1795,  as  it  is  given  with 
Tapnkms  regard  for  truth  and  with  entire  freedom  from  vanity  in  **  The  Prelude,"  by  the 
ily  man  who  could  describe  them  with  certainty.    All  who  would  read  his  poetry  as  he 
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wished  it  to  be  read  should  ^ye  this  poem  by  heart.  Only  the  main  events  will  be  i 
viewed  here. 

The  old  school,  situated  in  a  quaint  rural  village,  and  surrounded  by  the  unambitM 
loveliness  of  Nature  in  hill  and  dale,  rivers,  woods,  and  fields,  maintained  a  healthy,  son 
simplicity  of  social  and  academic  culture.  Competition  and  high  pressure  were  nnknoi^ 
there  were  the  greatest  freedom  and  variety  of  mental  and  physical  training.  The  boj 
while  studying  mathematics  and  the  classics  under  accomplished  and  sympathetic  teac 
ers,  lived  in  the  cottages  of  the  dalesmen,  and  were  cared  for  by  the  homely  and  mothei 
dames.  When  out  of  school  they  were  left  to  themselves  and  their  own  modest  pl< 
sures.  They  rowed  or  skated  on  the  lake,  ranged  the  fells  for  woodcock,  fished  in  brod 
or  pools  hid  among  the  mountains,  practiced  crag-climbing  and  raven-nesting,  xai 
<«  feverish  with  weary  joints  and  beating  minds  "  home  and  to  bed  they  went.  In  revie 
ing  these  happy  days  Wordsworth  found  two  great  periods  in  his  development  at  t 
hands  of  Nature  clearly  revealed:  first,  that  of  unconscious  receptivity  when  life  w 
sweet  he  knew  not  why;  and  the  second,  that  of  conscious  intercourse  with  aspects  sti 
lime  and  fair  of  the  external  world.     Of  this  experience  he  writes:  — 

I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Hannted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  moontain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

His  pastime  and  his  happiness  now  began  to  grow  in  the  substantial  world  of  great  bool 
but  his  reading  was  not  that  of  a  student  with  a  definite  aim,  rather  that  of  a  lover 
romance,  a  child.    He  read  as  chance  and  curiosity  dictated.    He  says:  — 

What  joy  was  mine  t    How  often  in  the  coarse 

Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  west  wind 

Ruffled  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish, 

For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  lain 

Down  by  thy  side,  0  Derwent  1  murmuring  stream, 

On  the  hot  stones,  devouring  as  I  read. 

Defrauding  the  day's  glory,  desperate  t 

Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproach, 

Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shame, 

I  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again. 

The  healthy  activities  of  these  days  at  Hawkshead,  when  spontaneous  wifldom  ^ 
breathed  by  health,  and  truth  by  cheerfulness,  begat 

A  race  of  real  children ;  not  too  wise, 

Too  learned,  or  too  good ;  bat  wanton,  fresh, 

And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate ; 

Not  unresentf ul  where  self-justified ; 

fierce,  moody,  patient,  venturous,  modest,  shy ; 

Mad  at  their  sports  like  withered  leaves  in  winds ; 

Though  doing  wrong  and  suffering,  and  full  oft 

Bending  beneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 

Of  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding  not 

In  happiness  to  the  happiest  upon  earth. 
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Before  Wordsworth  had  completed  his  school  days  at  Hawkshead  his  father  died  and 
e  huxuly  was  left  in  straitened  circumstances  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sir  James 
vwtiier  had  borrowed  nearly  his  entire  savings  and  had  refused  to  discharge  the  debt 
ieordinglj  Dorothy  was  sent  to  live  with  maternal  relatives  at  Penrith«  Through  the 
ustanee  of  his  uncles,  William  was  enabled  to  enter  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Ithoogh  he  had  looked  forward  with  a  boy's  delight  to  this 

Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager, 

t  after  the  first  novelty  of  the  place  and  the  quaint  customs  wore  off  he  was  filled  with 

■ippointment.   But  he  conformed  to  every  outward  requirement  of  the  place  and  kept 

I  homesickiieM  to  himself.    Cambridge  was  at  this  time  in  the  depths  of  intellectual 

sep ;  enthusiasm  was  dead,  and  academic  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb.     Without  stimulus 

intellectual  activity  Wordsworth's  thoughts  were  directed,  first,  quite  unconsciously  —  as 

ey  had  been  previously  with  Nature  —  to  the  historic  past  as  revealed  in  his  environment. 

f  this  he  says  :  — 

Imagination  slept. 
And  yet  not  utterly.    I  oonld  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the  steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men. 
Unmoved.    I  oould  not  always  lightly  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they  had  slept. 
Wake  where  they  waked,  range  that  enclosare  old. 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 

radoaUy  he  was  aroused  to  the  consciousness  of  the  superficial  religious  and  academic 

lirit  of  the  place:  — 

Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  stafF 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him ;  Emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown. 


that  he  was  not  for  that  place  nor  for  that  time,  he  sought  the  comradeship  of 
le  poets  who  had  made  the  name  of  Cambridge  famous  in  the  literature  of  the  English  y 
n^e  ;  and  the  love  of  man  began  to  rise  in  his  heart.     Thenceforth  he  had  a  world  of  \ 
ts  own  about  him,  both  of  Nature  and  of  man;  he  made  it  and  it  lived  to  him  alone.     It  ^  /- 
I  needleas  to  say  that  this  slight  of  the  means  upon  which  his  future  worldly  maintenance  ^ 
lost  depend  caused  anxiety  to  those  interested  in  his  prog^ss.     In  his  first  vacations  he 
rand  oonaolation  for  this  in  revisiting  his  old  haunts  at  Hawkshead,  and  in  the  company 
f  his  sister  and  Mary  Hutchinson  at  Penrith.    It  was  at  Hawkshead,  after  a  night 
pent  with  his  old  schoolmates  at  a  farmhouse  among  the  hills,  that  there  was  revealed  to 
im  as  to  Boms  in  *'  The  Vision,"  that  he  was  set  apart  for  holy  services. 

Magnificent 
The  raomiBg  rose,  in  memorable  pomp. 
Glorious  as  e*er  I  had  beheld  —  in  front. 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance ;  near. 
The  solid  monntains  shone,  bright  as  the  clouds, 
Grain-tinctnred,  drenohed  in  empyrean  light ; 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  ,a  common  dawn  — • 
Dows,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds. 
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And  labonrezB  goiiig  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah !  need  I  say,  dear  Friend !  that  to  the  brim 
My  heart  was  fall ;  I  made  no  tows,  bat  tows 
Were  then  made  for  me ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  giyen,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit. 

I 

The  fint  fruits  of  this  dedication  are  to  be  seen  in  *'  An  £yemng  Walk,**  began  at  the  ti 
dcdsoftted  to  his  sister,  and  given  to  the  world  in  17d3.  Until  this  time  be  had  wril 
ooJj  A  few  school  poems. 

Id  his  last  college  vacation  he  visited  the  Alps  with  a  college  friend,  Robert  Jones 
Wales,  at  a  time  when  the  rumblings  of  the  Revolution  in  France  were  first  heard  in  £ 
land*  Europe  was  then  thrilled  with  joy,  and  human  nature  seemed  rejoicing  in  a  i 
btrtb.  They  landed  at  Calais  on  the  day  when  Louis  XVL  swore  fidelity  to  Uie  new  C 
stitution.  They  then  made  their  way  southward  rejoicing  with  the  enthusiastic  baodi 
il45bgates  sent  from  Marseilles  to  the  Federation.  They  visited  the  Grand  Cbartre^ 
•|Mrit  several  weeks  at  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  and  crossed  the  Simplon.  On  t] 
fuiuru  they  met  the  — 

Brabant  armies  on  the  fret 

For  battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

This  journey  aroused  and  fed  his  imagination  by  association  with  the  grander  aspect 
Kature  than  he  had  viewed  in  England,  but  it  also  awoke  a  new  sentiment  within  h 
that  lievolutionary  fervor  which  was  to  influence  his  life  work.  The  immediate  ren 
of  ibis  became  evident  to  his  friends  in  the  ** Descriptive  Sketches; "  these,  expanded) 
V  '  tmrUilmdf  may  now  be  read  in  the  sixth  book  of  "  The  Prelude."  The  first  distinctive  n< 
,  in  the  great  movement  of  the  return  to  Nature,  of  which  Wordsworth  and  Ck)lendge  i9 
iu  \m  the  leaders,  are  to  be  heard  in  these  sketches. 

Ill  1791  Wordsworth  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  After  visiting  his  sister  at  FonM 
Ittiotory,  where  she  was  living  with  her  uncle  and  conducting  a  little  school,  witli  no  seH 
plan  as  to  the  future,  but  with  a  passion  for  travel,  he  repaired  to  London.  Here  he  pla] 
tJM)  idler  ;  mingled  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  saw  human  nature  in  tfa 
extremes  of  luxury  and  poverty  which  every  great  city  affords.  He  became  impressed  ^ 
the  power  of  the  great  metropolis  over  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations  :  — 

Fount  of  my  country's  destiny  and  the  world's, 

M  be  calls  it. 

After  several  months  in  London  he  visited  his  friend  Jones  in  Wales.  While  there 
became  impressed  with  the  picturesque  scenery,  the  historical  and  legendary  associati 
of  tl»a  aneient  principality,  the  splendor  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  the  heights  of  Snowd 
Mtiimi  and  her  Druids,  and  the  windings  of  the  Dee. 

Hi«  guardians  now  became  more  troubled  about  him,  so  he  made  plans  to  visit  Fn^ 
mti\  Htiiily  tlie  language  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  a  tutor  ;  he  would  thus  be  able  to  e 
i'miw  liii  roving  life  and  visit  the  country  which  had  aroused  his  Revolutionary  spi 
Aniiiii'i\mg\y  he  set  out  for  Orleans,  but  delayed  in  Paris,  where  he 

Saw  the  Revolutionary  Power 

Toss  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  rooked  by  storms. 

H^  did  not  remain  loi\g  at  Orleans,  but  went  to  Blois,  where  he  became  associated  H 
iUi^i  rtiumrkHble  philosopher  and  republican  generali  Michael  Beaupuy. 
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By  birth  he  ranked 
With  the  most  noble,  bat  unto  the  poor 
Among  mankind  he  was  in  servioe  boand. 
As  by  some  tie  inyisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  religious  order.    Man  he  lored 
As  man ;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscnre. 
And  all  the  homely  in  their  homely  works, 
Transferred  a  courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension ;  but  did  rather  seem 
A  passion  and  a  gallantry,  like  that 
Which  he,  a  soldier  in  his  idler  day, 
Had  paid  to  woman. 

Many  were  their  walks  and  talks  together  beside  the  Loire.    They  discussed  the  principles 
of  ciyil  rights  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  every  republican  government.  In  July,  1792, 
BeaQpay  left  Blois  for  service  with  his  regiment,  and  Wordsworth  returned  to  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  during  the  September  Massacres  ;  not  db^myed  by  these,  he  believed  \ 
in  th»  patriots'  cause  and  hastened  to  Paris,  where  amid  the  tumult  and  the  tragedy  of  ] 
those  days  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  liberty  led  him  to  think  of  offering  himself  as^. 
ft  leader.    Fortunately  before  such  a  plan  could  be  put  in  operation  —  a  plan  in  which  he 
would  doubtless  have  perished  —  his  funds  gave  out  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England. 

While  it  is  evident  that  Wordsworth's  relatives  distrusted  him,  yet  he  found  comfort 
and  inspiration  in  the  society  of  the  dear  sister  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  so  long. 
So  on  his  return  from  France  with  his  future  career  still  unsettled  he  sought  her  compan- 
ionship at  Fomcett,  and  set  about  the  publication  of  *'  An  'Evening  Walk ''  and  **  Descrip- 
tiTe  Sketches.''  While  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Blackwood's  could 
see  in  this  work  only  subjects  for  clumsy  satire  and  vulgar  rebuff,  sa3ring :  **  Must  eternal 
changes  be  nmg  on  nodding  forests,  and  brooding  clouds,  and  cells  and  dells,  and  dingles  ?  " 
Coleridge,  not  yet  out  of  the  University,  uttered  the  most  significant  literary  prophecy 
and  acute  literary  criticism  to  be  found  in  our  language.  He  says  :  "  During  the  last 
year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first 
I»iblieation,  entitled  *  Descriptive  Sketches  ; '  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an 
original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary. horizon  more  evidently  announced.  In  the  form, 
itjle,  and  manner  of  the  whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and 
periods,  there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined  with  words  and  images 
ill  a^low,  which  might  recall  those  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous 
blossoms  ri»e  out  of  the  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  was 
elaboradng." 

Wordsworth  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  republican  ardor,  and  on  hearing  of  the 
excitement  in  London  over  negro  emancipation  and  the  Revolution,  he  wrote:  *<  I  disap- 
prove of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  governments  however  modified.  Hereditary  dis- 
tJnetions  and  privileged  orders  of  every  species,  I  think,  must  necessarily  counteract  the  ^ 
progress  of  human  improvement."  At  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  that  remarkable  pamphlet 
in  reply  to  the  avowal  of  political  principles  by  the  Bishop  of  Liandaff .  He  pleaded  with 
lofty  eloquence  and  patriotic  fervor  for  universal  education  to  be  followed  by  universal 
mffiage,  and  for  a  consideration  of  the  great  questions  of  how  the  general  welfare  of  a 
Batkm  was  to  be  promoted  —  questions  which  at  the  present  time  in  England  are  still 
uppermost. 

In  this  unsettled  condition  of  mind  he  was  still  more  deeply  agitated  by  the  action  of 
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England  in  preparing  to  make  war  against  France  in  1793.  At  this  time  he  was  ramblii^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  his  friend,  William  Calyert,  of  Windybrow,  Keswick.  Hoi 
he  felt  is  revealed  by  the  following:  — 

When  the  proud  fleet  that  bears  the  red-oross  Bag 

In  that  unworthy  service  was  prepared 

To  mingle,  I  beheld  the  vessels  lie, 

A  brood  of  gallant  creatures,  on  the  deep ; 

I  saw  them  in  their  rest,  a  sojourner 

Through  a  whole  month  of  calm  and  glassy  days 

In  that  delightful  island  which  protects 

Their  place  of  convocation  ;  there  I  heard, 

Each  evening,  pacing  by  the  still  sea-shore, 

A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed, — 

The  sunset  cannon.    While  the  orb  went  down 

In  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  came 

Tha(  voice,  ill  requiem !  seldom  heard  by  me 

Without  a  spirit  overcast  by  dark 

Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come. 

Sorrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain  of  heart. 

Soon  affairs  in  France  assumed  an  aspect  which  was  the  greatest  disappointment  of  h^ 

life.    For— 

now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn. 
Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for :  up  mounted  now, 
Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven, 
The  scale  of  liberty.    I  read  her  doom. 
With  anger  vexed,  with  disappointment  sore. 

As  a  result  of  the  shock  he  began  that  intellectual  quest  to  determine  the  origin,  impulsefl 

motives,  and  obligations  which  caused  such  actions;   demanding  formal,  proof,  he  losi 

those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  had  been  his  safest  guides;  and  at  last  yielded  up  moral 

questions  in  despair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease, 
This  the  soul^s  last  and  lowest  ebb. 

Still  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  choose  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  literary  work 
for  his  occupation,  he  wandered  with  his  friend  Jones  in  Wales,  with  his  sister  in  tlM 
lake  country,  and  visited  the  Speddings  and  Calverts  at  Keswick.  While  waiting  aj 
Keswick  for  a  reply  to  a  proposition  he  had  made  for  literary  work  on  a  magazine,  Raisj 
ley  Calvert  became  iU,  and  he  volunteered  to  attend  him  as  companion  and  nurse.  Cal^ 
vert  had  become  interested  in  Wordsworth's  ideals,  and  saw  that  what  was  needed  wa^ 
leisure  in  which  they  might  mature.  He  planned  to  spend  the  winter  of  1794-^  witl 
Wordsworth  in  Lisbon,  but  his  health  failed  so  rapidly  that  this  became  impossible,  and  hi 
died  early  in  1795.  He  had  intimated  to  Wordsworth  that  he  intended  to  leave  him  i 
small  legacy,  but  when  the  will  was  opened  it  was  found  that  the  sum  of  £900  had  beei 
bequeathed  him.  This  generous  act  opened  out  a  course  for  the  young  poet,  as  he  ha^ 
recorded  in  **  The  Prelude  "  and  the  sonnet  to  Calvert.  He  needed  no  longer  to  worry  aboui 
a  profession,  and,  best  of  all,  he  could  now  be  restored  to  the  society  of  Dorothy.  B} 
her  ministrations  he  was  able  to  throw  oft  the  unnatural  burden  of  analytioal  researdi 
under  which  be  had  fallen. 
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Then  it  was  — 
Thanks  to  the  boonteous  GWer  of  all  good !  — 
That  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  speaking  in  a  Toioe 
Of  sudden  admonition  —  like  a  brook 
That  did  but  cro8t  a  lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt  and  caught  at  every  turn, 
Companion  neyer  lost  through  many  a  league  — 
Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  self ;  for,  though  bedimmed  and  changed 
Much,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  no  further  changed 
Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon : 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return, 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth. 

Ihe  foDowin^  from  one  of  Dorothy's  letters  at  this  time  will  reveal  how  lonely  the 
hrotba  must  have  been  in  his  perplexity.  She  writes:  *'The  fortunate  brother  of  mine 
hsppens  to  be  no  f  aTonrite  with  any  of  his  near  relations  except  his  brothers,  by  whom  he 
k  adoredy  I  mean  John  and  Christopher."  The  former  was  at  sea,  the  latter  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

With  the  proceeds  of  Calvert's  legacy  the  dreams  of  the  two  enthusiasts  about  beg^- 
In^  life  together  were  realized,  and  they  settled  at  Racedown  Lodge,  Dorsetshire,  in  the 
Mmmer  of  1796.  The  old  farmhouse  was  delightfully  situated  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
•oontiy  reached  by  post  only  once  a  week.  Here  they  spent  their  time  in  reading, 
vriting,  gardening,  communing  with  themselves,  with  Nature  and  books.  The  period  of 
'Woidiworth's  recovery  from  the  tyranny  of  intellectual  research  was  here  completed,  and 
petttmism  f<»ever  cast  aside,  by  the  creation  of  that  gruesome  tragedy,  **  The  Borderers,*' 
the  cnly  production  of  these  days  at  Racedown.  While  this  is  of  little  value  as  poetry, 
it  is  most  significant  as  biography.  Through  the  creation  of  the  philosophical  villain 
Onraldf  who  is  moved  by  "  the  motive  hunting  of  a  motiveless  malignity,"  Wordsworth 
Rrealed  what  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Godwin's  revolutionary  scheme  of  Political 
JvOiee — a  scheme  that  in  the  interest  of  reason  would  free  man  from  all  the  laws,  social 
aod  moral,  npon  which  society  is  founded. 

With  the  completion  of  "  The  Borderers  "  the  great  formative  period  of  Wordsworth's 
Bfe  it  at  an  end,  and  the  first  creative  period  begins.  Coleridge  had  but  recently  settled 
■t  Nether  Stowey,  and  on  hearing  that  the  author  of  "  Descriptive  Sketches  "  was  so  near, 
took  an  early  opportunity  (in  June)  of  visiting  him.  Dorothy  tells  us  "  the  first  thing  that 
yu  read  on  that  occasion  was  *  The  Ruined  Cottage '  with  which  Coleridge  was  so  much 
flighted ;  and  after  tea  he  repeated  to  us  two  acts  and  a  half  of  his  tragedy, '  Osorio.'  The 
Mxt  morning  William  read  his  tragedy,  *  The  Borderers.'  " 

That  this  was  a  dear  case  of  love  at  first  sight  is  shown  by  the  letters  written  to  their 
fnendfl  at  this  time.  Dorothy  writes  :  **  You  had  a  great  loss  in  not  seeing  Coleridge.  He 
is  I  wonderful  man.  His  conversation  teems  with  soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  .  .  .  He  has 
Bora  of  <  the  poet's  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling '  than  I  ever  witnessed.  He  has  fine  dark 
e;«braw8  and  an  overhanging  forehead."  Coleridge  in  his  account  of  this  visit  says  :  *^  I 
>pesk  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  and,  I  think,  unblinded  judgment,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
fetl  myself  a  little  man  by  his  side."  When  the  Wordsworths  returned  this  visit  and  went 
i  to  Nether  Stowey,  Coleridge  gives  this  beautiful  picture  of  Dorothy  :  **  W.  and  his  exqni- 
;B^  lister  are  with  me.    She  is  a  woman  indeed  I  in  mind  and  heart ;  for  her  person  is 
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fiuch  that  if  you  expected  to  see  a  pretty  woman,  you  would  think  her  rather  oidinaii 
if  you  expected  to  see  an  ordinary  woman,  you  would  think  her  pretty  I  but  her  mtuaat 
are  simple,  ardent,  impressive.     In  every  motion  her  most  innocent  soul  outbeams 
brightly,  that  who  saw  her  would  say  :  — 

*  Quilt  was  a  thing  impossible  to  her.* 

Her  information  various.  Her  eye  watchful  in  minutest  observation  of  nature  ;  and  h 
taste  a  perfect  electrometer."  Wordsworth  wrote,  '<  Coleridge  is  the  most  wonderful  m 
1  ever  met" 

After  reading  the  expressions  of  delight  of  these  two  young  men  in  each  other,  we  i 
not  surprised  that  a  month  later  the  Wordsworths  removed  to  Alfoxden,  near  NetU 
Stowey,  Somersetshire,  where  Coleridge  resided. 

The  poets  rambled  over  the  Quantock  Hills  and  held  high  communion.  During  o 
of  these  excursions,  feeling  the  need  of  money,  they  planned  a  joint  production  for  t 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  They  set  about  the  work  in  earnest,  and  selected  as  a 
ject  the  ^  Ancyent  Marinere,"  founded  upon  a  dream  of  one  of  Coleridge's  friends, 
ridge  supplied  most  of  the  incidents  and  almost  all  the  lines.  Wordsworth  contril 
the  incident  of  the  killing  of  the  albatross,  and  a  few  of  the  lines.  They  soon  found 
their  methods  did  not  harmonize,  and  the  **  Marinere  "  was  left  to  Coleridge,  while  W 
worth  wrote  upon  the  conmion  incidents  of  everyday  life.  When  the  "  Marinere " 
finished  Wordsworth  had  so  many  pieces  ready  that  they  concluded  to  publish  a  joint 
ume,  and  this  they  did  under  the  title  Lyrical  Ballads,  The  volume  contained 
three  poems,  four  by  Coleridge  and  the  remainder  by  Wordsworth. 

In  the  manuscript  notes  which  Wordsworth  left  we  find  this  record  :  — 

'^  In  the  auhmw  of  1797,  Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister,  and  myself  started  from  Alfod 
pretty  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  view. to  visit  Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Stones  near  to! 
and  as  our  united  funds  were  very  small,  we  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  tour  I 
writing  a  poem  to  be  sent  to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Accordingly,  we  set  off,  ^ 
proceeded  along  the  Quantock  Hills  towards  Watchet ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  id 
was  planned  the  poem  of  the  *  Ancient  Mariner '  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Colerkj 
said,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cmikshank.  Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  C(i 
ridge's  invention,  but  certain  parts  I  suggested  ;  for  example,  some  crime  was  to  be  oa 
mitted  which  should  bring  upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted 
call  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  consequence  of  that  crime  and  his  own  wanderii^ 
I  had  been  leading  in  Shelvocke's  Voyages,  a  day  or  two  before,  that  while  doubl 
Cape  Horn,  they  frequently  saw  albatrosses  in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea  fa 
some  extending  their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  *  Suppose,'  said  I, '  you  represent  I 
as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary  spil 
of  these  regions  take  upon  them  tq  avenge  the  crime.'  The  incident  was  thought  fit 
the  purpose,  and  adopted  accordingly.  I  also  suggested  the  nav^tion  of  the  ship  by  I 
dead  men,  but  do  not  reooUect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the  poi 
The  gloss  with  which  it  was  subsequently  ae<k>mpanied  was  not  thought  of  by  either  d 
at  the  time,  at  least,  not  a  hint  of  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  gral 
tons  afterthought.  We  began  the  ooroposition  together  on  that,  to  me,  memorable  eveni 
I  famished  two  or  three  line*  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular,  — 

*  And  ItsHned  like  a  thrte  3r«ars*  diild : 
The  Mariner  had  his  wiU.' 
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te  trifling  ooatribntioiiB,  all  but  one,  which  Mr.  C.  has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity 

sded, — 

*  And  thou  art  longr  and  lank,  and  brown 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand,'  — 

ped  oot  of  his  mind,  as  well  they  might.  As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  conjointly  (I 
ik  of  the  same  evening)  our  respective  manners  proved  so  widely  different  that  it  would 
9  been  quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  undertaking' 
B  which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clog.  .  .  .  Tlie  *  Ancient  Mariner '  grew  and  grew  till 
scame  too  important  for  our  first  object,  which  was  limited  to  our  expectation  of  fiv*j 
nds;  and  we  began  to  think  of  a  volume  which  was  to  consist,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
I  the  world,  of  poems  chiefly  on  supernatural  subjects." 

n  interesting  subject  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  study  of  literature  would 
iie  work  poets  have  done  in  developing  patriotism  by  showing  how  much  stronger  and 
per  is  the  love  of  country  when  thus  associated  with  the  love  of  home  with  its  simple 
substantial  comforts  and  its  endearments  of  natural  associations,  —  rivers,  woods  and 
I,  for^to,  lakes  and  vales:  and  also,  how  by  revealing  the  beauty  of  places  in  a 
ntry  they  have  made  it  more  beloved.  There  is  fascinating  wandering  in  Ireland, 
les,  Scotland,  and  England  for  one  who  wishes  to  read  such  poetry  in  the  scenes  of  its 
h,  and  such  wandering  is  the  very  best  lesson  in  political  as  well  as  literary  history. 
ibe  region  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  with  a  wealth  of  natural  beauty,  forest 
1  hills,  cultivated  farms,  open  sea  prospect,  and  simple  life,  was  an  ideal  place  for  the 
itioo  of  such  poetry  as  these  enthusiasts  on  man,  on  Nature,  and  on  human  life  desired 
^ive  to  the  world.  In  Dorothy's  letters  and  journal  we  have  the  best  of  guides  in  these 
tgfatfnl  retreats.  She  writes  :  **  There  is  everything  here,  —  sea,  woods,  wild  as  fancy 
t  painted,  brooks,  clear  and  pebbly  as  in  Cumberland;  villages  romantic  .  .  .  the  deer 
tU  here  and  sheep,  so  that  we  have  a  living  prospect."  While  the  two  poets  were  mur- 
nng  near  the  running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than  their  own,  and  Dorothy  was  beginning 
le  inimitable  Journals  which  have  become  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  these  and 
IT  days,  somewhat  of  a  sensation  was  caused  in  the  quiet  commimity  of  Stowey  by  the 
nmt  there  of  a  young  republican  by  the  name  of  Tbelwall,  with  whom  Coleridge  had 
le  eorrespondenoe.  When  he  arrived  Coleridge  was  with  the  Wordswortbs  ;  and  he 
tes  to  his  wife  :  **  So  after  sleeping  at  Coleridge's  cot,  Sara  and  I  went  to  Alf oxden  in 
e  enough  to  call  Samuel  and  Wordsworth  up  to  breakfast." 

Abridge  says  of  Thelwall  {Table-Talk,  July,  1820)  :  <«  We  were  once  sitting  in  a 
gotifal  recess  in  the  Quantocks,  when  I  said  to  him, '  Citizen  John,  this  is  a  fine  place  to 
k  treason  in  I '  '  Nay,  Citizen  Samuel,'  he  replied,  <  it  is  rather  a  place  to  nuike  a  man 
get  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  treason.' " 

Coleridge's  lectures  and  preaching  and  Wordsworth's  secluded  life  with  his  sister,  had, 
n  before  the  arrival  of  Thelwall,  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  good  people.  They 
ngfat  Wordsworth  a  smuggler,  a  conjurer,  and  as  he  was  <'  so  silent  and  dark,"  a  French 
Bohin.  Poole  was  blamed  for  harboring  such  suspects  (it  was  through  Poole  that  Words- 
tth  secured  Alf  oxden),  and  now  a  government  spy  was  sent  down  to  watch  their 
nrcmenta.    The  Anti^acobin  published  the  following:  — 

"  Thelwall  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 
And  for  your  pains  get  pelted, 

Praise  Lepauz  I 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
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* 

C— dge,  and  S— th— y,  L — d  and  L— b,  and  Co., 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise 

Lepaoz.'* 

Coleridge,  writiiig  to  Cottle  of  the  experience  of  Wordsworth,  saya :  **  WbeUkei 
shall  be  able  to  procure  him  a  house  and  furniture  near  Stowey  we  know  not,  and  ya 
must;  for  the  hills,  and  the  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  sea,  and  the  shores,  wi 
break  forth  into  reproaches  against  us,  if  we  did  not  strain  everj  nerve  to  keep  their  j 
among  them." 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  rapidly  taking  shape.  Wordsworth,  Dorotiiy,  and  Colen 
had  decided  to  visit  Grermany  to  study  the  language,  and  the  thought  of  breaking  up 
Elyslan  repose  among  the  Quantocks  throws  the  poet  into  one  of  his  pensive  mood 
which  the  affections  gently  lead  him  on.  In  *'  The  Nightingale,"  Coleridge  returns 
his  love  and  his  nest,"  and  finds  joy  in  the  thoughts  that  spring  from  the  simple  domi 
affections,  from  the  delightful  associations  with  man  and  Nature  in  the  sylvan  zetresi 
the  land  he  loved. 

Wordsworth  thus  alludes  to  this  period:  — 

That  summer,  under  whose  indulgent  skies 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's  airy  ndgQ  we  roved 
Unoheck'd,  or  loitered  'mid  her  sylvan  combs. 
Thou  in  bewitching:  words,  with  happy  heart, 
Didst  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel ; 
And  I,  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
In  soft  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours. 
Murmuring  of  him  who,  joyous  hap,  was  found. 
After  the  perils  of  his  moonlight  ride. 
Near  the  loud  waterfall ;  or  her  who  sate 
In  misery  near  the  miserable  Thorn. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  published  in  September  by  Cottle  anonymously.  Only  I 
poems  were  by  Coleridge,  the  remainder  by  Wordsworth. 

Before  the  reviewers  had  brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  frail  craft  of  the  L}^ 
BaUadSf  the  two  poets  and  Dorothy,  having  left  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  the  children  i 
Poole,  departed  for  Grermany,  where  they  soon  received  the  cheerful  newB  from  I 
that  **  the  Lyrical  Ballads  are  not  liked  at  all  by  any."  And  yet  through  the  quiet  « 
lution  in  poetic  taste  which  this  little  volume  wrought,  the  Bastile  of  the  old  p< 
tyranny  was  destined  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

**  So  stupendous  was  the  importance  of  the  verse  written  on  the  Quantocks  in  1797 
1798,"  says  Edmund  Gosse,  **  that  if  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had  died  at  the  clot 
the  latter  year,  we  should,  indeed,  have  lost  a  g^reat  deal  of  valuable  poetry,  especial] 
Wordsworth's;  but  the  direction  taken  by  literature  would  scarcely  have  been  mo^ 
in  the  slightest  deg^e.  The  association  of  these  intensely  brilliant  and  inflwwiTni^ 
minds  at  what  we  call  the  psychological  moment,  produced  full-blown  and  perfeo^ 
exquisite  new  flower  of  romantic  poetry." 

Soon  Coleridge  left  the  Wordsworths  for  Ratzeburg,  where  he  remained  during 
winter,  while  they  went  to  the  old  imperial  town  of  Groslar,  where,  though  cold  and  h( 
sick,  Wordsworth  wrote  his  inimitable  poems  on  English  girlhood.     Wordsworth 
these  poems  to  Coleridge,  who,  while  thinking  of  the  future  and  hoping  that  i 
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DM  would  be  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wrote:  *'  Whenever  I  spring  forward  into  the 
ore  with  noble  affections,  I  always  alight  by  your  side." 

ji  the  spring  of  1799  the  Wordsworths  set  out  for  home,  and  the  poet  voiced  their 
lings  in  the  first  lines  of  <*  The  Prelude."  They  went  to  visit  their  friends  the  Hutch- 
Mis  at  Sockbum,  and  when  Coleridge  returned  in  June  of  this  year  he  visited  them 
re.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  visit,  Cottle,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  began  a  tour 
the  lake  country.  Cottle  left  the  party  at  Greta  Bridge,  and  they  were  then  joined 
Wordsworth's  brother  John.  They  were  especiaUy  delighted  with  Grasmere,  and  as 
vdsworth  was  ready  to  begin  housekeeping  with  his  sister,  he  rented  Dove  Cottage  at 
rement  End  and  took  up  his  abode  there  in  December.  The  first  book  of  **  The  Re- 
se,"  entitled  **  Home  at  Grasmere,"  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  at  Dove  Cottage, 
rhe  second  and  greatest  creative  period  in  Wordsworth's  work^begins  with  the  settle- 
nt  at  Grasmere.  From  this  time  the  external  events  of  his  life  become  of  less  impor- 
tee,  and  those  subtle  and  elemental  forces  within,  "  calm  pleasures  and  majestic  pains," 
Ich  enabled  him  to  reach  the  mount  of  vision,  are  of  first  interest.  These  must  be 
■&  in  the  history  of  the  poems  created  here,  and  in  those  aspects  of  Nature  and  man 
och  they  reflect.  In  this  shy  retreat  of  the  mountains  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Soli- 
le  he  attained  that  view  of  life  as  clear  and  true,  as  courageous  and  steadfast,  as  joyous 
i  hopeful,  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  literature.  In  his  walks  with  Dorothy 
i  the  sailor  brother,  and,  later  —  when  the  circle  became  widened  —  with  Mary  and 
ra  HatchinsoUy  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Scott,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  he  revealed  the  rich 
rvest  of  the  time  in  verse  of  humble  theme  but  noble  thought.  To  one  familiar  with 
■  verse  ereiy  lake  and  tarn,  f ellside  and  mountain  height,  beck  and  ghyll,  from  Pen- 
h  to  Morecamte  Bay,  from  Cockermouth  to  the  Duddon  Sands,  is  luminous  with  — 

the  gleam, 
The  light,  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  oonseoration  and  the  poet^s  dream. 

RR  •*  The  Becluse,"  the  first  half  of  **  The  Excursion,"  «  The  Prelude,"  and  those  revo- 
liooarj  Prefaces,  so  vigorous  in  critical  insight  and  sound  in  reflective  wisdom  upon  the 
■tore  of  Poetic  Diction,  were  written.  These  reveal  his  devotion  to  Nature,  to  man,  and 
fUi  art,  and  are  literary  masterpieces  essentially  Wordsworthian. 
^  the  long  poems,  **  The  Prelude  "  is  probably  the  most  read  and  ''  The  Excursion  " 
|i  most  talked  about.  "  The  Prelude  "  is  a  sustained  exercise  of  memory,  an  attempt 
^fecapiure  something  of  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  which  makes  the  life  of  that  healthy 
a  eontinuons  poem.  Here  the  past  and  the  present  are  brought  to  act  upon  each 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  pulses  of  his  being  to  beat  anew;  consciousness  of 
power  is  awakened,  and  hymns  to  Nature  are  poured  forth.  In  **  The  Excursion," 
still  paying  tribute  to  Nature,  Wordsworth  seeks  light  upon  the  great  problems  of 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  mmd  of  man,  the  haunt  and  mam  region  of  ms  song. 
tion  comes  to  him,  in  those  lonely  vigils  of  coiitemp1ation,~on"the  simple  y^t  "BUr- 
and  strange  perceptions  and  emotions  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.  Gems  of  itie 
ode,  and  proverb  lie  thickly  scattered  in  the  pages  of  "The  Excursion."  While 
<ae  he  may  be  called  philosophical,  by  another  psychological,  and  by  a  third  mystical, 
ererywhere  he  has  the  patience,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  reverence  of  the  scientific 
While  he  is  thus  the  central  figure  in  the  poem,  it  is  not  because  he  gives 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  but  because  he  must  seek  authentic  revelations  in 
own  experience.    He  is  always  mindf id  of  the  fact  that  the  humblest  dalesman  is  rich 
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in  revelations  for  the  wisest  philosopher,  could  he  but  enter  into  his  world.  Hence  he] 
conceived  of  characters  in  humble  life  with  a  purity,  delicacy,  insight,  and  sympd 
achieved  by  no  other  poet.  The  Pedlar,  Michael,  and  the  Leechgatherer  have 
through  him  heroes  of  history.  In  his  treatment  of  such  characters  we  have  a  com] 
illustration  of  what  he  meant  by  that  famous  sentence  in  his  Preface  of  1800:  ** 
the  feeling  therein  developed  gives  importance  to  the  action  and  situation,  and  not 
action  and  situation  to  the  feeling."  If  one  woidd  understand  the  secret  of  the 
poems  one  should  ponder  over  these  two  sources  of  poetic  power  —  "  The  Prelude  " 
**The  Excursion."  James  Russell  Lowell  says:  <<  Wordsworth  has  won  for 
secure  immortality  by  a  depth  of  intuition  which  makes  only  the  best  minds  at  their 
hours  worthy,  or  indeed  capable,  of  his  companionship,  and  by  a  homely  sincentr 
human  sympathy  which  reaches  the  humblest  heart.  Our  language  owes  him  grat^ 
for  the  habitual  purity  and  abstinence  of  his  style,  and  we  who  speak  it,  for  having  d 
boldened  us  to  take  delight  in  simple  things,  and  to  trust  ourselves  to  our  own  instinctl 

When  in  1800  a  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Bcdlads  was  published,  somewhat  \ 
larged,  it  contained  the  famous  Preface  which  set  forth  his  theory  of  poetry  in  gei 
and  of  his  own  poetry  in  particular;  this  called  down  upon  him  a  storm  of  abuse 
only  to  that  caused  by  the  poems  themselves.  From  this  time  until  1815  neglect, 
quy,  ridicule,  and  disparagement  followed  his  work.  It  is  to  these  years  that  we  owe 
fearless,  if  not  altogether  prudent.  Apologies.  In  1802  the  first  Preface  was 
and  an  Appendix  on  ''Poetic  Diction"  added.  These  were  repeated  in  sncoed 
editions  of  his  poems  imtil  1815,  when,  in  the  edition  of  that  year,  Uie  first  volume  d 
tained  a  new  preface  and  a  supplementary  essay  of  the  poetry  of  the  last  two  centuri 
while  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  was  placed  the  first  Preface  and  the  Appendix 
"  Poetic  Diction."  These  Prefaces  were  changed  by  alterations,  insertions,  and  omissk 
in  the  various  editions  until  they  received  their  last  revision  in  1845. 

While  it  is  true  that  Wordsworth  silenced  his  opponents  by  his  poems  rather  than 
his  Prefaces,  the  two  are  so  inter-related  that  the  history  of  one  b  the  history  of  the  oti 
Of  no  artist  can  it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Wordsworth  thai  he  builded  better  t^ 
he  knew.  Artists  cannot  explain  the  secret  of  their  art,  and  yet  they  can  at  times  re^ 
to  us  much  that  is  helpful  to  an  appreciation  of  their  work.  Every  artist  brings  i 
the  world  of  art  a  new  thing  —  his  own  personality  —  and  consequently  he  must  ere 
the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged.  In  these  Prefaces  we  have  the  principles  wl^ 
constitute  the  foundation  of  inductive  criticism  clearly  and  forcefully  revealed ;  the  % 
damental  of  these  is  that — 

You  must  love  him  ere  to  yon 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

If  they  had  been  productive  in  nothing  else  than  stimulating  Coleridge  to  write  tlJ 
noble  chapters  in  the  Biographia  Literaria^  in  review  of  the  theory  they  set  forth,  ti 
would  have  justified  themselves. 

The  great  satisfaction  which  came  to  Wordsworth  from  his  friendship  with  ColeriJ 
was  that  he  was  understood  ;  this  helped  him  to  endure  the  public  ridicnle  of  many  ll 
years.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  Coleridge's  critical  genius  better  illustrates  the  nnen; 
precision  with  which  he  discerned  the  elements  of  greatness  where  to  the  ordinary  n^ 
there  seemed  to  be  only  the  commonplace.  Witness  the  marvelously  subtle  skill  in  | 
paring  the  way  for  his  final  masterly  tribute  to  the  genius  and  work  of  his  friend  — 
noblest  tribute  yet  written  by  any  English  critic  —  by  first  discriminating  between  Fsi 
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d  Ima^inatioD,  and  then  revealing  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  where  he  says:  '^FinaUj, 
od  senae  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its  drapery,  motion  its  life,  and  imagination 
B  soul  that  is  everywhere,  and  in  each;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent 
lule.**  He  then  apparently  assents  to  the  most  obvious  ni*i*'^fffljaf>n9  of  thft  'Pa"''*w"""j 
ly  to  rise  at  last  to  the  heights  of  liis  greaf  argument,  sEowing  step  by  step  how  mis- 
ided  they  have  been,  and  concluding  with  those  six  funds  mfiniwli  whioh  entitlfl -Wcfrds- 
ffth  Jft_pQetic  greatness,..^ 

The  only  events  of  importance  in  Wordsworth's  external  life  during  these  Grasmere 
jB  were  his  marriage  in  1802  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  the  friendship  with  Sir  Greorge 
iaumont  begun  in  1803,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  John  in  1805.  By  his  marriage  to 
e  frieiul  of  bis  youth  the  home  circle  was  enriched  by  the  presence  and  devotion  of 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  ooinfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

i  the  atmosphere  of  serene  domestic  sweetness  grew  that  poetry  full  of  modesty  and 
tength,  of  valiant  human-heartedness,  and  homely  spiritual  truth  ;  a  poetry  which  makes 

Eoo  cause  with  all  that  is  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.  Between 
md  1806  four  children  were  bom  to  him  and  the  little  cottage  became  too  small 
e  family.  In  1808  he  moved  to  Allan  Bank  across  the  lake  fuid  under  the  shadow 
!  Silver  How.  Here  *'  The  Excursion  "  was  completed.  It  was  during  Ins  residence 
i  Allan  Bank  that  the  estrangement  with  Coleridge   took  place  —  an  estrangement 

E  wicked  and  cruel,  for  which  neither  poet  was  in  the  least  to  be  blamed.     By  it  that 
ic  friendship  begun  when  they  **  want<med  in  wild  poesy  "  among  the  Quantocks  was 
en  up.     The  wwld  can  never  know  the  full  significance  of  that  joyous  and  radiant 
hip.    **  The  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  ardent  young  enthusiasts,  the  wizard 
of  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  playing  against  the  healing  calm  of  the  child  of  the 
can  never  be  completely  revealed."    It  is  as  significant  as  it  is  pathetic  that 
loee  of  the  great  creative  period  in  the  life  of  each  poet  is  coincident  with  this  breach. 
18II  the  parsonage  opposite  the  church  became  his  homey  aad  here  the  poet's  life 
saddened  by  the  death  of  two  of  his  children.    In  1813  he  removed  to  his  favorite 
final  abode,  Rydal  Mount. 

sun  of  Wordsworth's  morning  of  inspiration,  which  rose  in  symbolic  glory  over 
heights  at  Hawkshead,  had  reached  its  meridian  and  was  declining  towards  the  west  to 
pi  in  that  evening  of  extraordinary  splendor  and  beauty  witnessed  at  Rydal  Mount.  The 
of  his  song  was  rich  in  "-pontiflc  purple  and  dark  harvest-gold."   The  association 
^ydal  with  sympathetic  and  appreciative  fnends,  Miss  Fenwick,  Dr.  Arnold,  Professor 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and  F.  W.  Faber  :  his  travels  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland, 
Us  visits  to  Coleorton;  his  receptions  in  London  with  Gladstone,  Rogers,  and  Crabb 
when  he  met  that  devoted  band  of  young  disciples;  his  evenings  at  Fox  How 
be  discoursed  so  eloquently  on  the  gnreat  English  poets;  his  reception  of  young  and 
ziefa  and  poor  in  feast  and  menymaking  on  his  birthdays,  and  his  solitude  and  medita- 
his  familjar  haunts  among  the  hiUs  he  loved,  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  something 
^w  and  gladsomeness  of  youth,  the  pathos  and  power  of  maturity.    It  was  such 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  lofty  and  consecrated  purpose  in  all  he  had  written 
enabled  him  to  withstand  the  pitiless  storm  of  abuse  which  beat  upon  him  from  the 
reviews,  and  inspired  him  to  sing:  — 
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For  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil  Bpealdngr ;  ranooar  never  sought 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  tmth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passion,  smooth  discourse  and  joyous  thought. 

In  his  calm  assurance  that  time  wonld  deal  justly  with  all  things  gnreat  and  small 
quieted  the  fears  of  his  disciples  who  became  anxious  about  the  future  of  his  poems.  I 
writes:  ''  Trouble  not  yourself  upon  their  present  reception  ;  of  what  moment  is  that  e« 
pared  with  what  I  trust  is  their  destiny  ?  —  to  console  the  afflicted ;  to  add  snnsh 
to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy  happier;  to  teach  the  young  and  the  graoioiis  of  en 
age  to  see,  to  think  and  feel,  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  actively  and  secorely  \ 
tuous."  Honor  now  came  to  him  from  sources  which  attested  how  potent  his  inflne 
bad  become. 

Blessings  be  with  them  —  and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,  -" 
The  Poets  —  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  I 

Oh  I  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs ; 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 

Thus  wrote  Wordsworth  in  1805,  and  long  and  patiently  did  he  wait  for  the  answei 
his  prayer.  At  last,  in  the  summer  of  18^9,  he  was  permitted  to  realize  that  for  wli 
he  had  labored  so  assiduously  and  prayed  so  earnestly,  when,  by  the  foremost  Uniren 
of  hiB  land  and  the  world,  he  was  honored  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  poe 
and  the  greatest  name  since  Milton.  Keble,  the  professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univeid 
introduced  him  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  as  being  **  one  who  had  shed  a  celestial  light  u| 
the  affections,  the  occupations,  and  the  piety  of  the  poor.''  The  ovati<m  which  he 
ceived  was  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  there  before,  except  upon  the  occasion  of 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  long  battle  had  been  patiently  and  courageoi 
fought,  and  victory  was  at  length  achieved.  Of  this  victory  the  Rev.  Frederick  Rob 
son  says:  — 

**  It  was  my  lot,  during  a  short  university  career,  to  witness  a  transition  and  a  react 
or  revulsion,  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  two  great  men.  The  first  of  these  ^ 
Arnold  of  Rugby;  the  second,  Wordsworth.  When  he  came  forward  to  receive 
honorary  degree,  scarcely  had  his  name  been  pronounced  than  from  three  thousand  to! 
at  once  there  broke  forth  a  burst  of  applause  echoed  and  taken  up  again  and  ag 
There  were  young  eyes  then  filled  with  an  emotion  of  which  they  had  no  need  to 
ashamed;  there  were  hearts  beating  with  the  proud  feeling  of  triumph  that  at  last 
world  had  recognized  the  merit  of  the  man  they  had  loved  so  long  and  acknowledges 
their  teacher." 

In  1842  there  was  bestowed  on  him  an  annuity  of  £300  a  year  from  the  Civil  List 
distinguished  work  in  the  field  of  literature. 

In  1843  a  still  greater  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  hands  of  the  youig  Qu 
He  was  urged  to  accept  the  Laureateship,  but  gratefully  and  respectfully  declined 
he  considered  that  his  years  unfitted  him  for  the  dischai^  of  its  duties.  He  was  i 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  This  brought  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Ro| 
Peel,  urging  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  saying,  **  As  the  Queen  can  select  for 
honourable  appointment  no  one  whose  claims  for  respect  and  honour,  on  account  of  t 
nence  as  a  poet,  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  you,  I  trust  that  yon  will  no  lot 
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lesitate  to  accept  it.    There  is  but  one  nnaniraoiis  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who  haye 
beard  of  the  proposal. 

**  The  o£f er  was  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  you  any  onerons  task  or 
liaagreeahle  duties,  but  in  order  to  pay  you  that  tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to 
die  flrat  of  living  poets.'* 

This  letter  removed  his  scruples,  and  the  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  the  brows  **  of 
kim  who  uttered  nothing  base."  He  produced  but  Uttle^oetr£after  this  date  ;  but  there 
t^jQ^^jpoeaif  written  in  1846  upon  the  fly-leaf  oLjt-^ift  copy  oF]£Ii' poems,  presented  to 
the  RojaLXiferarj^t  Windsor  Castle,  which  is  of  speciaLintoreet  as  connoeted  With  his 
Laureateship.  "^ 

■— '  Deifirn,  Soreieign  Ifistress  I  to  accept  a  lay, 

No  Laureate  offerinfr  of  elaborate  art ; 
But  salutation,  taking  its  glad  way 
From  deep  recesses  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Queen,  wife,  and  mother  I  may  all-judging  Heaven 
Shower  with  a  bounteous  hand  on  thee  and  thine 
Felicity,  that  only  can  be  given 
.  On  earth  to  goodness  blessed  by  grace  divine. 

Lady  I  devoutly  honoured  and  beloved 

Through  every  realm  confided  to  thy  sway ; 
May'st  thou  pursue  thy  course  by  God  approved« 

And  he  will  teach  thy  people  to  obey. 

As  thou  art  wont  thy  sovereignty  adorn 

With  woman's  gentleness,  yet  firm  and  staid ; 
So  shall  that  earthly  crown  thy  brows  have  worn 

Be  changed  to  one  whose  glory  cannot  fade. 

And  now,  by  duty  urged,  I  lay  this  book 

Before  thy  Majesty  in  humble  trust. 
That  on  its  simplest  pages  thou  Wilt  look 

With  a  benign  indulgence,  more  than  just. 

Nor  wilt  thou  blame  an  aged  poet's  prayer, 
,  That,  issuing  hence,  may  steal  into  thy  mind* 

^  Some  solace  under  weight  of  royal  care, 

'  Or  grief,  the  inheritance  of  human  kind. 

i 

\  Fijir  know  we  not  that  from  celestial  spheres 

)  When  time  was  young  an  inspiration  came, 

(O  were  it  mine  I )  to  hallow  saddest  tears 
And  help  Ufa  onward  in  its  noblest  aim  ? 

W.W. 

Btdal  Momrr,  0th  January ^  1816. 

The  death  of  the  beloved  daughter,  Dora,  in  July,  1847,  so  saddened  his  declining  years 
he  never  again  retouched  his  harp.  His  mission  was  completed.  l*he  bright  dream  of 
boyhood  was  fulfilled  ;  and  that  spirit  singled  out  for  holy  services,  after  the  discipline 
—^W^  and  suffering,  entered  into  its  rest. 

His  hody  lies,  as  he  had  requested,  in  the  churchyard  at  Grrasmere,  in  the  bosom  of  that 
vale  where  he  had  lived  and  loved  and  sung ;  surrounded  by  the  dalesmen  whom  he 
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honored  ;  beneath  the  shade  of  those  yews  planted  by  his  own  hands,  in  sonnd  of  Rotba 

murmuring  her  pUiBtivertnun  that- 

few  or  none 
Hear  hervoiee  right  now  he  is  gone. 

While  round  about  in  phalanx  firm  stand  the  mountains  old,  fauthful  guardians  of  the  aacred 
spot.  Earth  has  no  more  fitting  resting-plaoe  for  the  dust  of  William  Wordsworth. 


is  the  stone  that  marks  the  Poet's  rest ; 
Not  marble  worked  beneath  Italian  skies  — 
A  grey  slate  headstone  tdls  where  Wordsworth  Hes, 
Cleft  from  the  native  hills  he  loved  the  best. 
No  heavier  thing  upon  his  gentle  breast 
Than  tnrf  starred  o*er  in  spring  with  daisy  eyes. 
Nor  richer  mosio  makes  him  lullabies 
Than  Botha  fresh  from  yonder  mountain  crest. 
£Ds  name,  his  date,  the  years  he  Uved  to  sing. 
Are  de^  incised  and  eloquently  terse ; 
Bat  Fancy  hears  the  graver^s  bammer  ring. 
And  sees  mid  lines  of  mneh  remembered  verse 
These  words  in  gold  beneath  his  title  wrought  — 

of  Humble  Themes  and  Noble  Tl^oght.**  ^ 


i* 


There  was  hot  one  thing  more  which  his  countrymen  eouUL  do  for  him,  and  this  wras 
not  long  left  undone,  for  in  the  Venerable  Abbey,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  oi  Keble, 
Arnold,  Kingsley,  and  Maurice,  may  be  seen  the  lif e-sixe  statue  of  the  poet  in  white  mar- 
ble ;  he  is  represented  seated  in  the  attitnde  of  contemplation,  the  characteristic  of  all  bis 
portraits  being  thus  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  marble.  Underneath  are  engraved  the 
words  above  quoted,  ^  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise,''  ete. 

But  perhaps  the  most  s%nificant  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  poet  is  the  medallion 
in  Graamere  Chnreh  erected  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.    It  bears  the  following^  inaer^ 

TO  THE  MEM  CRT  OF 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

A    TrUB    PRIL06OPHKR  AK1>    F6KT» 

Who  bt  the  Special  Girr  aki>  Caluxo  of 

AuoghttGois 

Whether  He  Discoursed  ok  Mak  ^r  Nature. 

Failed  kot  to  Lift  up  the  Heart 

To  Holt  Thinqs, 

Tired  not  of  Maintaikiiiq  the  Cause 

OF  THE  Poor  ahd  Simpui: 

AxD  so  DT  Perilots  Timss  was  Raised  up 

To  RE  A  Chief  Mixister 

KoT  ONLT  aw  Noblest  Poest, 

But  of  High  ahd  Sacred  Truth. 


Is  Placed  here  bt  His  Friekds  ahd  Keiqhbocrs 

Ih  TiSTIIfOHT  <tf 

%  AnscnoH,  ahd  Graxitudb. 
185L 


If  ikon  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-bom  light, 

Shine,  Poet !   in  thy  place,  and  be  content :  — 

The  stars  pre-eminent  in  magnitude. 

And  they  that  from  the  zenith  dart  their  beams, 

(Visible  thongli  they  be  to  half  the  earth. 

Though  half  a  sphere  be  conscious  of  their  brightness) 

Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin. 

No  purer  essence,  than  the  one  that  bums. 

Like  an  untended  watch-fire  on  the  ridge 

Of  some  dark  mountain  ;   or  than  those  which  seem 

Humbly  to  hang,  like  twinkling  winter  lamps, 

Among  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees. 

All  are  the  undying  offspring  of  one  Sire  : 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  the  light  vouchsaf ed^ 

Shine,  Poet  I  in  thy  place,  and  be  content. 
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LINES 

WKITTEN    AS    A     SCHOOL     EXERCISE    AT 
HAWRSHEAD,  ANNO  ^TATIS   1 4 

1785.   1850 

**AsD  has  the  Son  his   flaming  chariot 

driven 
Two  hundred  times  around  the  ring  of 

heayen, 
^Dce  Science  first,  with  all  her  sacred 

train. 
Beneath   yon    roof    began  her  heavenly 

reign? 
While  thos   I  mused,  methonght,  before 

mine  eyes, 
The  Power  ot  Education  seemed  to  rise; 
Kot  she  whose  rigid  precepts  trained  the  boy 
I  Bead  to  the  sense  of  every  finer  joy; 
K<ff  that  vile  wretch  who  bade  the  tender 
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age 
Beason 

rage; 
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But  ahe  who  trains  the  generous  British 

youth 
In  the  bright  paths  of  fair  majestic  Truth  : 
Em^ging  slow  from  Academus'  grove 
In  heavenly  majesty  she  seemed  to  move. 
Stern  was  ner  forehead,  but  a  smile  serene 
*  Softened  the  terrors  of  her  awful  mien.' 
Close  at  her  side  were  all  the  powers,  de- 
signed 
To  corb,  exalt,  reform  the  tender  mind: 
Whh  panting  breast,  now  pale  as  winter 

snows, 
^ow  flushed  as  Hebe,  Emulation  rose;     ao 
Sbume  followed  after  with  reverted  eve, 
Aad  hoe  far  deeper  than  the  Tyrian  dye  ; 
Lsst  Industry  appeared  with  steady  pace, 
A  smile  sat  beammg  on  her  pensive  face. 
I  gued  upon  the  visionary  train, 
,  Threw  back  my  eyes,  returned,  and  gazed 

again. 
j  When  lo !  the  heavenly  goddess  thus  began, 
I  Tboi^h  all  my  frame  the  pleasing  accents 
!         ran. 


*'  *  When  Superstition  left  the  golden  light 
And  fled  indignant  to  the  shades  of  night ;  30 
When  pure  Religion  reared  the  peaceful 

Dreast 
And  lulled  the  warring  passions  into  rest, 
Drove  far  away  the  savage  thoughts  that 

In  the  dark  mansions  of  the  bigot's  soul, 
Enlivening  Hope  displayed  her  cheerful  ray. 
And  beamed  on  Britain's  sons  a  brighter  day ; 
So  when  on  Ocean's  face  the  storm  subsides, 
Hushed  are  the  winds  and  silent  are  the 

tides; 
The  God  of  day,  in  all  the  pomp  of  light. 
Moves  through  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  dis- 
sipates the  nip^ht;  40 
Wide  o  er  the  mam  a  trembling  lustre 

plays. 
The  ghttering  waves  reflect  the  dazzling 

blaze. 
Science  with  joy  saw  Superstition  fly 
Before  the  lustre  of  Religion's  eye; 
With  rapture  she  beheld  Britannia  smile, 
Clapped  her  strong  wings,  and  sought  the 

cheerful  isle. 
The  shades  of  night  no  more  the  soul  in- 
volve. 
She  sheds  her  beam,  and,  lo !  the  shades 

dissolve; 
No  jarring  monks,  to  gloomy  cell  confined, 
With  mazy  rules  perplex  tne  weary  mind; 
No  shadowy  forms  entice  the  soul  aside,  $t 
Secure  she  walks.  Philosophy  her  ffuide. 
Britain,  who  long  her  warriors  had  adored. 
And  deemed  all  merit  centred  in  the  sword; 
Britain,  who  thought  to  stain  the  field  was 

fame, 
Now  honoured  Edward's  less  than  Bacon's 

name. 
Her  sons  no  more  in  listed  fields  advance 
To  ride  the  ring,  or  toss  the  beamy  lance; 
No  longer  steel  their  indurated  hearts 
To  the  mild  influence  of  the  finer  arts;     60 
Quick  to  the  secret  grotto  they  retire 
To  court  majestic  tnith,  or  wake  the  golden 
lyre; 
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By  generous  Emulation  taught  to  rise, 
'tae  seats  of  learning  brave  the  distant 

skies. 
Then  noble  Sandys,  inspired  with  great  de- 
sign, 
Reared  Hawkshead's  happy  roof,  and  called 

it  mine. 
There  have  I  loved  to  show  the  tender  age 
The  golden  precepts  of  the  classic  page; 
To  l^d  the  mind  to  those  Elysian  plains 
Where,  throned  in  gold.  uniortal^Scienco. 

reigns;  70 

Fair  to  the  view  is  sacred  Truth  displayed, 
In  all  the  majesty  of  light  arrayed, 
To  teach,  on  rapid  wings,  the  curious  soul 
To  roam  from  heaven  to  heaven,  from  pole 

to  pole. 
From  thence  to  search  the  mystic  cause  of 

things 
And  follow  Nature  to  her  secret  springs; 
Nor  less  to  guide  the  fluctuating  youth 
Firm  in  the  sacred  paths  of  moral  truth. 
To  regulate  the  mind's  disordered  frame. 
And    quench   the   passions   kindling   into 

flame;  80 

The  glimmering  fires  of  Virtue  to  enlarge, 
And  purge  from  Vice's  dross  my  tender 

charge. 
Oft  have  I  said,  the  paths  of  Fame  pursue. 
And  all  that  Virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do; 
Go  to  the  world,  peruse  the  book  of  man, 
And  learn  from  thence  thy  own  defects  to 

scan; 
Severely  honest,  break  no  plighted  trust. 
But  coldly  rest  not  here  —  be  more  than 

just; 
Join  to  the  rigours  of  the  sires  of  Rome 
The  gentler  manners  of  the  private  dome; 
When  Virtue  weeps  in  agony  of  woe,       91 
Teaoh  from  the  heart  &e  tender  tear  to 

flow; 
If  Pleasure's  soothing  song  thy  soul  en- 
tice, 
Or  all  the  gaudy  pomp  of  splendid  Vice, 
Arise  superior  to  the  Siren's  power. 
The  wretch,  the  short-lived  vision  of  an 

hour; 
Soon  fades  her  cheek,  her  blushing  beauties 

fly. 

As  fades  the  chequered  bow  that  paints  the 
sky. 
So  shall  thy  sire,  whilst  hope  his  breast 
inspires. 

And  wakes  anew  Lfe's  glimmering  trem- 
bling fires,  100 


Hear  Britain's  sons  rehearse  thy  pnuse 

Look  up  to  heaven,  and  bless  his  darling  1 
If  e'er  these  precepts  quelled  the  passu 

strife. 
If  e'er  they  smoothed  the  rugged  waDa  < 

life. 

If  e'er  they  pointed  forth  the  blissful  waj  I 
That  guides  the  spirit  to  eternal  day, 
Do  thou,  if  gratitude  inspire  thy  br^st, 
Spurn  the  soft  fetters  of  lethargic  rest 
Awake,  awake!  and  snatch  the  sli 

lyre, 
Let  this  bright  mom  and  Sandys  the 

inspire.' 

"  I  looked  obedience:  the  celestial  Fair 
Smiled  like  the  mom,  and  vanished 


M 


air. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A  POESI, 
COMPOSED  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  LEAV- 
ING SCHOOL 

1786.   181 5 

Written  at  Hawkshead.  The  beantifol  im- 
age 'with  which  this  poem  concludes,  suggested 
itself  to  me  while  I  was  resting  in  a  boat  al<ntf 
with  my  companions  under  the  shade  of  a  ma^- 
nifioent  row  ol  sycamores,  which  then  extended 
their  branches  from  the  shore  of  the  provnoB- 
tory  upon  which  stands  the  ancient,  ana  at  that 
time  the  more  picturesque.  Hall  of  Conistofi, 
the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings  from  very  esrlj 
times.  The  poem  of  which  it  was  the  conda^ 
sion  was  of  many  hundred  lines,  and  oontained 
thoughts  and  images  most  of  which  have  been 
dispersed  through  ray  other  writings. 

Dear  native  regions,  I  foretell. 
From  what  I  feel  at  this  farewell. 
That,  wheresoe'er  my  steps  may  tend. 
And  whensoe*er  my  course  shall  end. 
If  in  that  hour  a  single  tie 
Survive  of  local  sympathy, 
My  sonl  will  cast  the  backward  view, 
The  longing  look  alone  on  you. 

Thus,  while  the  Sun  sinks  down  to  rest 
Far  in  the  regions  of  the  west. 
Though  to  the  vale  no  parting  beam 
Be  given,  not  one  memorial  gleam, 
A  lingering  light  he  fondly  wrows 
On  the  dear  lulls  where  first  he  rooo. 
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WRITTEN   IN   VERY   EARLY 
YOUTH 

1786.  1807 

Calh  is  all  nature  as  a  resting  wheeL 
The  kine  are  couched  upon  the  dewy  grass; 
The  horse  alone,  seen  dimly  as  I  pass, 
Is  cropping  audibly  his  later  meal: 
Dark  is  the  ground;  a  slumber  semns  to 

steal 
O'er  Tale,  and  mountain,  and  the  starless 

sky. 
Now,  in  this  blank  of  things,  a  harmony, 
Home-felt,  and  home-created,  comes  to  heal 
That  grief  for  which  the  senses  still  supply 
Fresh  food;  for  only  then,  when  memory 
Is  hushed,  am  I  at  rest.    My  Friends  I  re- 
strain 
Those  busy  cares  that  would  allay  my  pain; 
Oh!  leave  me  to  myself,  nor  let  me  feel 
The  officious  touch  that  makes  me  droop 
again. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

1787-9-   1793 

The  young  Lady  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
^RMed  was  my  Sister.  It  was  coniposed  at 
lehool,  and  during  my  two  first  College  vaca- 
turn.  There  is  not  ail  image  in  it  which  I 
tave  not  obeerred ;  and  now,  in  mj  seventy- 
tUrd  year,  I  reeoUeet  the  time  and  place  where 
Bott  of  them  were  noticed.  I  will  confine  my- 
kU  to  one  instance :  — 

"Wtriof  idthatfttMibepberd,  from  the  Tale, 
DbwrU  his  winding  dog  the  oliflt  to  toale,  — 
Tbe  dog,  loud  barking,  'mid  the  glittering  rooks, 
Hanta,   irbere  hia  matter   polnta,  the  interoapted 
ftocka" 

I  vaa  an  eye-witneas  of  this  for  the  first  tima 
«Mlt  croMing  the  Pass  of  Dnnmail  lUise. 
Ppoo  second  thought,  I  will  mention  another 
ima^:  — 

**  And,  frootiog  the  bright  weat,  yon  oak  antwinea 
Its  <kTkfning  boogba  and  leaTea,  In  atronger  linaa.** 

Tha  is  feebly  and  imperfectl j  expressed,  but  I 
fMoUeet  distinetlj  the  very  spot  where  this  first 
f^nck  me.  It  was  in  the  way  between  Hawks- 
hiad  and  Ambleside,  and  gave  roe  extreme 
ptmnue.  The  moment  waa  important  in  my 
poedeal  history;  for  I  date  from  it  my  con- 
"ttoaanaaa  of  the  infinite  Tariety  of  natural 
•ppcaraneea  which  had  'been  nnnotioed  by  the 


poets  of  any  acre  or  country,  so  far  as  I  was 
acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  made  a  resolu- 
tion to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency. 
I  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  denoiiption  of  the 
swans,  that  follows,  waa  taken  from  the  daily 
opportunities  I  had  of  observing  their  habits, 
not  as  confined  to  the  gentleman^s  park,  but  in  a 
state  of  nature.  There  were  two  pairs  of  them 
that  divided  the  lake  of  Esthwaite  and  its  in- 
and-out-flowing  streams  between  them,  never 
trespassing  a  single  yard  upon  each  other's 
separate  domain.  They  were  of  the  old  mag:- 
nifioent  species,  1>earing  in  beauty  and  majesty 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  Thames  swan 
which  that  does  to  the  goose.  It  was  from  the 
remembrance  of  those  noble  creatures  I  took, 
thirty  years  after,  the  picture  of  the  swan 
which  I  haye  discarded  from  the  poem  of  Dion. 
While  I  was  a  school-boy,  the  late  Mr.  Gurwen 
introduced  a  little  fleet  of  those  birds,  but  of 
the  inferior  species,  to  the  lake  of  Windermere. 
Their  principal  home  was  about  his  own  island ; 
but  they  sailed  about  into  remote  parts  of  the 
lake,  and,  either  from  real  or  imagined  injury 
done  to  the  adjoining  fields,  they  were  got  rid 
of  at  the  request  of  the  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors, but  to  the  great  reg^t  of  all  who  had 
become  attached  to  them,  from  noticing  their 
beauty  and  quiet  habits.  I  will  conclude  my 
notice  of  this  poem  by  observing  that  the  plan 
of  it  has  not  been  confined  to  a  particular  walk 
or  an  individual  place,  —  a  proof  (of  which  I 
was  oneonscions  at  the  time)  of  my  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  the  poetic  spirit  to  the  chains 
of  fact  and  real  circumstance.  The  country  is 
idealised  rather  than  described  in  any  one  of  its 
local  aspects. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Lakes  —  Author's  re- 
gret of  his  youth  which  w  as  passed  amonprst 
them — Short  description  of  Noon — Cascade 

—  Noontide  Retreat  —  Precipice  and  sloping 
Lights —  Face  of  Nature  as  the  Sun  declines 

—  Mountain-farm,  and  the  Cock — Slate- 
quarry — Sunset — Superstition  of  the  Conn- 
try  connected  with  that  moment  —  Swans  — 
Female  Beggar  —  Twilight-sounds  —  West- 
em  Lights  —  Spirits  —  Night  —  Moonlight 
^~  Hope  —  Night-sounds  —  Conclusion. 

Far  from  my  dearest  Friend,  't  is  mine  to 

rove 
Through  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and 

pastoral  cove; 
Where  Derwent  rests,  and  listens  to  the 

roar 
That  stuns  the  tremoloos  cliffs  of  high  Lo- 

dore; 


m^ 
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Where  peace  to  Grasmere's  lonely  island 

leads, 
To  willowy  hedge-rows,  and  to  emerald 

meads; 
Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cot- 

taged  grounds. 
Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  her  woodland 

bounds; 
Where,  undisturbed  by  winds,  Winander 

sleeps 
'Mid  clustering  isles,  and  holly-sprinkled 

steeps;  lo 

Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  £sthwaite*s 

shore. 
And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 
Fair  scenes,  erewhile,  I  taught,  a  happj^ 
^         child. 

The  echoes  of  vonr  rocks  my  carols  wild : 
The  spirit  sought  not  then,  in  cherished  aad- 

uess, 
A  cloudy  substitute  for  failine  gladness. 
Li  youth's  keen  eye  the  livelong  day  was 

bright, 
The  sun  at  mornii^  and  the  Hfar«  «»*  "'g^^ 
Alike,  when  £rst  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard,  or  woodcocks  roamed  the  moon- 
^^mZiJJgBf  Bin.  ao 

^   In  ihaughtless  gaiety  I  coursed  the  plain. 
And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain; 
Tor  then,  the  inexperienced  heart  would  beat 
V     Al'iimes,  while  young  Content  forsook  her 
"— '   siekt,-   ■      " 
And  wild   Lnpatience,   pointing  upward, 

showed. 
Through  passes  yet  unreached,  a  brighter 

road. 
Alas  !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round; 
Hope  with  reflection  blends  her  social  rays 
To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days;  30 

Yet  still,  ttie  sport  of  some  malignant  power, 
He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present 

hour. 
But  why,  ungrateful,  dwell  on  idle  pain  ? 
To  show  whatpleasures  yet  to  me  renmin. 
Say,  will  my  Priend,  with  unreluctant  ear, 
The  history  of  a  poet's  evenmg  hear  ? 
When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon,  brood- 
ing still, 
Breathed  a  pale  steam  around  the  glanng 

hill. 
And  shades  of  deep-embattled  clouds  were 

seen,  , 

Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  be- 
tween; ^** 


/ 


When  crowding  cattle,  checked  bj  rails  thi 

make 
A  fence  far  stretched  into  the  shallow  lak 
Lashed  the  cool  water  with  their  restle 

tails. 
Or  from  high  points  of  rock  looked  out  U 

fanning  gales: 
When  school-l^ys  stretched  their  lengl 

upon  the  green; 
And  round  the  broad-spread  oak,  a  glifl 

merin^  scene. 
In  the  rough  fern-clad  park,  the  herded  dei 
Shook  the  still-twinkling  tail  and  glancin 

ear; 
When  horses  in  the  sunburnt  intake  stood 
And  vainly  eyed  below  the  tempting  floo< 
Or  tracked  the  passenger,  in  mute  distres 
With  forward  neck  the  closing   gate  i 

press — 
Then,  while  I  wandered  where  the  haddlip 

rUl 
Brightens  with  water-breaks   the   hoUoi 

ghyU 
As  by  enchantment,  an  obscure  retreat 
Opened  at  once,  and  stayed  my  deviov 

feet. 
While  thick  above  the  rill  the  brancbe 

close, 
In  rocky  basin  its  wild  waves  repose. 
Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  greei 
Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-w^ 

between;  6 

And  its  own  twilight  softens   the   whol 

scene. 
Save  where  aloft  the  subtle  sunbeams  shin 
On  withered  briars  that  o'er  the  crags  re 

cline; 
Save  where,  with  sparkling  foam,. a  smal 

cascade 
Illumines,  from  within,  the  leafy  shade; 
Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook. 
Where  antique   roots  its  bustling   cours 

o'erlook, 
The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge 
Half  grey,  half  shagged  with   ivy  to  it 

ridge; 

There,  bending  o'er  the  stream,  the  listlea 
swain  . 

^"Iff "  *^¥°^  *»«  disappearing  wain. 
—  Did  Sabme  ^race  adorn  my  living  line, 
Blandusia  s  praise,  wUd  stream,  shoiUd  yiel 

to  thme  !  •' 

Never  shall  ruthless  minister  of  death 
Mid  thy  soft  glooms  the  gUtterinir  at« 

nnsheath;  ^ 
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Ko  goblets  shadly  for  thee,  be  crowned  with 

flowers, 
No   kid   with    piteoiis  outcry  thrill    thy 

bowers; 
The  mystic  shapes   that  by  thy  margin 

rore 
A  more  benignant  sacrifice  approve  — 
A  miod,  that,  in  a  calm  angelic  mood       80 
Of  happy  wisdom,  meditatmg  good, 
Beholosy  of  all  from  her  high  powers  re- 

aoired, 
Hoch  a<Hie,  uid  much  designed,  and  more 

desired, — 
Earoioaioiis  thoughts,  a  soul  by  truth  re- 
fined, 
Entire  affection  for  all  human  kind. 
Dear  Brook,  farewell!  To-morrow's  noon 

again 
Shall  hide  me,  wooing  long  thy  wildwood 

strain; 
But  now  the  sun  has  gained  his  western 

road. 
And  ere's  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad. 
While,  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silvered 

kite  90 

In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight; 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds, 

apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice's  base; 
Cheering  its  naked  waste  of  scattered  stone, 
Bj  lichens  grey,  and  scanty  moss,  o'er- 

grown; 
Where  scarce  the  foxglove  peeps,  or  thistle's 

beard; 
And  restless  stone-chat,  all  day  long,  is 

heard. 
Haw  pleasant,  as  the  sun  declines,  to  view 
The  spacious  landscape  change  in  form  and 

hue  I 
Here,  vanish,  as  in  mist,  before  a  flood    100 
Of  bright  obscurity,  hill,  lawn,  and  wood; 
There,  objects,  by  the  searching  beams  be- 
trayed. 
Come  forth,  and  here  retire  in  purple  shade ; 
Even  the  white  stems  of  birch,  the  cottage 

white, 
Softm  their  glare  before  the  meUow  light; 
Die  skiffs,  at  anchor  where  with  umbrage 


Tod  ehestnuts  half  the  latticed  boat-house 

hide, 
Sbed  from  their  sides,  that  face  the  sun's 

slant  beam. 
Strong  flakes  of  radiance  on  the  tremulous 

stream: 


Raised  by  yon  travelling  flock,  a  dusty  cloud 

Mounts  from  the  road,  and  spreads  its  mov- 
ing shroud;  III 

The  shepherd,  aU  involved  in  wreaths  of 
fire,  • 

Now  shows  a  shadowy  speck,  and  now  is 
lost  entire. 
Into  a  gradual  calm  the  breezes  sink, 

A  blue  rim  borders  all  the  lake's  still  brink; 

There  doth  the  twinkling  aspen's  foliage 
sleep. 

And  insects  clothe,  like  dust,  the  glassy 
deep: 

And  now,  on  every  side,  the  surface  breaks 

Into  blue  spots,  and  slowly  lengthening 
streaks; 

Here,  plots  of   sparkling  water  tremble 
bright  120 

With  thousand  thousand  twinkling  points 
of  light; 

There,  waves  that,  hardly  weltering,  die 
away, 

Tip  their  smooth  ridges  with  a  softer  ray; 

And  now  the  whole  wide  lake  in  deep  re- 
pose       ' 

Is  hushed,  and  like  a  burnished  mirror 
glows, 

Save  where,  along  the  shady  western  marge, 

Coasts,  with  industrious  oar,  the  charcoal 
barge. 
Their  panniered  train  a  group  of  potters 
goad, 

Winding  from  side  to  side  up  the  steep  road ; 

The   peasant,   from   yon  cliff  of    fearful 
edg^  130 

Shot,  down  the  headlong  path  darts  with  his 
sledge; 

Bright  beams  the  lonely  mountain-horse  il- 
lume 

Feeding  'mid  purple  heath,  *  green  rings,' 
and  broom; 

While  the  sharp  slope  the  slackened  team 
confounds, 

Downward  the  ponderous  timber-wain  re- 
sounds; 

In  foamy  breaks  the  rill,  with  merry  song, 

Dashed  o'er  the  rough  rock,  lightly  leaps 
along; 

From  lonesome  chapel  at  the  mountain's 
feet. 

Three    humble    bells    their  rustic  chime 
repeat; 

Sounds  from  the  water-side  the  hammered 
boat;  I/O 

And  blasted  quarry  thunders,  heard  remote! 
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Even  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless 
woods, 

Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  cliffs,  and  falling 
floods. 

Not  midelightful  are  the  simplest  charms, 

Found  by  the  grassy  door  of  mountain- 
farms. 
Sweetly  ferocious,  round  his  native  walks, 

Pride  of  his  sister  -  wives,  the   monarch 
stalks; 

Spur-clad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his 
tread; 

A  crest  of  purple  tops  the  warrior's  head. 

Bright  sparks  his  black  and  rolling  eye-ball 
hurls  150 

Afar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfurls; 

On  tiptoe  reared,  he  strains   his   clarion 
throat, 

Threatened    by  faintly  -  answering  farms 
remote: 

Again  with  hi6  shrill  voice  the  mountain 
rings, 

While,  flapped  with  conscious  pride,  re- 
sound his  wings. 
Where,  mixed  with  graceful  birch,  the 
sombrous  pine 

And  yew-tree  o'er  the  silver  rocks  recline; 

I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains. 

Dwarf  panniered  steeds,  and  men,  and  nu- 
merous wains; 

How  busy  all  the  enormous  hive  within,  160 

While  Echo  dallies  with  its  various  din! 

Some  (hear  you  not  their  chisels'  clinking 
sound?) 

Toil,  small  as  pigmies  in  the  gulf  profound; 

Some,  dim  between  the  lofty  cliffs  descried, 

O'erwalk  the  slender  plank  from  side  to 
side; 

These,  by  the  pale-blue  rocks  that  ceaseless 
ring. 

In  airy  baskets  hanging,  work  and  sing. 
Just  where  a  cloud  above  the  moimtain 
rears 

An  edge  all  flame,  the  broadening  sim  ap- 
pears; 

A  long  blue  bar  its  legis  orb  divides,        170 

And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  golden 
tides; 

And  now  that  orb  has  touched  the  purple 
steep 

Whose  softened  image  penetrates  the  deep. 

'Cross  the  calm  lake  s  blue  shades  the  cliffs 
aspire, 

With  towers  and  woods,  a  '  prospect  all  on 
fire;' 


While  coves  and  secret  hollows, 

ray 
Of  fainter  gold,  a  purple  gleam  betray. 
Each  slip  of  lawn  the  broken  rocks  be ' 
Shines  in  the  light  with  more  tiian 

green: 
Deep  yellow  beams  the  scattered 

illume. 
Far  in  the  level  forest's  central  gloom: 
Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  from  the 
Directs  his  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to 
The  dog,  loud  barking,  'mid  the  gi 

rocks, 
Hunts,  where  his  master  points,  the 

cepted  flocks. 
Where  oaks  o'erhang  the  road  the 

shoots 
On  tawny  earth,  wild  weeds,  and 

roots; 
The  druid-stones  a  brightened  ring  uiif< 
And  all  the  babbling  brooks  are  liquid 
Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  be! 

the  hill. 
In  these  secluded  vales,  if  village 
Confirmed  by  hoary  hairs,  belief  mayc 
When  up  Uie  hills,  as  now,  retired 

light. 
Strange  apparitions  mocked  the  shepherd^ 

signt. 
The  form  appears  of  one  that  spurs  hi 

steed 
Midway  along  the  hill  with  desperate  speet 
Unhurt  pursues  his  lengthened  flight,  w 

all 

Attend,  at  every  stretch,  his  headlong  f; 
Anon,  appears  a  brave,  a  gorgeous  show  i 
Of  horsemen-shadows  moving  to  and  fro; 
At  intervals  imperial  banners  stream, 
And  now  the  van  reflects  the  solar  bcsRm; 
The  rear  through  iron  brown    hetrays 

sullen  gleam. 
While  silent  stands  the  admiring  enn 

below, 
Silent  the  visionary  warriors  go. 
Winding  in  ordered  pomp  their   upwa 

way 
Tin  the  last  banner  of  the  long*  array 
Has  disappeared,  and  every  trace  is  fled 
Of    splendour  —  save   the   beacon's  spi 

head 
Tipt  with  eve's  latest  gleam  of  burning  r 
Now,  while  the  solenm  evenings  shadd 

sail,  ] 

On  slowly-waving  pinions,  down  the  val< 
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Ind,  fronting  the  bright  west,  yon  oak 

entwines 
[ts  darkening  bonghs  and  leayes,  in  stronger 

lines; 
T  is  pleasant  near  the  tranquil  lake  to  stray 
Wliere,  winding  on  along  some  secret  bay, 
Hie  swan  uplifts  his  chest,  and  backwiml 

flings 
His  neck,  a  Tarying  arch,  between    his 

towering  wings: 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creature 

sees  aao 

How  graceful  pride  can  be,  and  how  ma- 
jestic, ease. 
While  tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  lores 
With  furtiTe  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves, 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds, 
And  her  brown  little-ones  around  her  leads. 
Nibbling  the  water  lilies  as  they  pass, 
^  playmg  wanton  with  the  floating  grass. 
She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beauty  s  pride 
iForgettin?,  calls  the  wearied  to  her  side; 
'AltemateTy  they  mount  her  back,  and  rest 
iCloM  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces 

prest.  ajx 

Long  may   they  float  upon  this    flood 

serene ; 
Theirs  be  these  holms  untrodden,  still,  and 

green. 
Where  leafy  shades  fence  off  the  blustering 
'         gale,*^ 

And  breathes  in  peace  the  lily  of  the  vale! 
^ToQ  isle,  which  feels  not  even  the  milk- 
'         maid's  feet, 
Tet  hears  her  song,  *<by  distance   made 

more  sweet," 
^Ton  isle  conceals  their  home,  their  hut-like 

bower; 
Crecn  water-rashes  overspread  the  floor; 
long  grass  ana  willows  form  the  woven  wall, 
Mnd  swmgs  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall. 
Thence  issuing  often  with  unwieldy  stalk, 
uhej  crush  with  broad  black  feet  their 

flowery  walk;  243 

J)r,  from  the  neighbouring  water,  hear  at 
*        mom 
The  hound,  the  horse's  tread,  and  meUow 

horn; 
JsTohe  their  serpent-necks  in  changeful 

rings, 
wantonly  between  their    slippery 

wings, 
starting  up  with  noise  and  rude  delight, 
^^Ke  half  upon  the  wave  their  cumbrous 


Fair  Swan!  by  all  a  mother's  joys  ca- 
ressed, 250 

Haply  some  wretch  has  eyed,  and  callc^d 
thee  blessed; 

When  with  her  infants,  from  some  shady 
seat 

By  the  lake's  edge,  she  rose  —  to  face  the 
noontide  heat; 

Or  taught  their  limbs  along  the  dusty  road 

A  few  short  steps  to  totter  with  their  load. 
I  see  her  now,  denied  to  lay  her  head, 

On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built 
shed. 

Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry. 

By  pointing  to  the  gUding  moon  on  %h. 

—  When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  of 
summer  hide,  a6o 

And  fireless  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 

Where  the  brook  brawls  along  the  public 
road 

Dark  with  bat-haimted  ashes  stretching 
broad. 

Oft  has  she  taught  them  on  her  lap  to  lay 

The   shining  glow-worm;   or,  in  heedless 

.  play, 

Toss  it  from  hand  to  hand,  disquieted; 
Wliile  others,  not  unseen,  are  ^ee  to  shed 
Green  immolested  light  upon  their  mossy 

bed. 
Oh!   when  the  sleety  showers  her  path 

assail, 
And   like  a  torrent  roars  the  headstrong 

gale;  270 

No  more  her  breath  can  thaw  their  fingers 

cold, 
Their  frozen  arms  her  neck  no  more  can 

fold; 
Weak  roof  a  cowering  form  two  babes  to 

shield, 
And  faint  the  fire  a  dying  heart  can  yield! 
Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother!  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its 

tears; 
No  tears  can  chill   them,  and  no  bosom 

warms, 
Thy  breast  their  death-bed,  coffined  in  thine 

arms! 
Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  froni 

afar. 
Heard  lly  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding 

star,  a8o 

Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling 

sedge. 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's 

edge, 
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Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and 
biU 

Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still ; 

And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 

Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  be- 
fore. 
Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell 
light 

Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  night; 

'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  th^  moun- 
tain's brow. 

And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their 
shadows  throw,  290 

Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way, 

The    half-seen    form  of   Twilight  roams 
astray; 

Shedding,  through  paly  loop-holes  mild  and 
small, 

Gleams  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom 
fall; 

Soft  o'er  the  sur&ce  creep  those  lustres  pale 

Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale. 

With  restless  interchange  at  once  the  bright 

Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  upon  the 
light. 

No  favoured  eye  was  e'er  allowed  to  gaze 

On  lovelier  spectacle  in  faery  days;         300 

When  gentle  Spirits  urged  a  sportive  chase, 

Brushing  with  lucid  wands  the  water's  face: 

While  music,  stealing  round  the  glimmer- 
ing deeps. 

Charmed  the  tall  circle  of  the  enchanted 
steeps. 

—  The  lights  are  vanished  from  the  watery 
plains: 

No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 

Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales: 

On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision  faUs; 

The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train. 

The   lone   black    fir,  forsakes  the   faded 
plain;  \  310 

Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke,  no 
more. 

Lost  in  the  thickened  darkness,  glimmers 
hoar; 

And,  towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown 
mere. 

Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain-steeps  ap- 


pear. 
Xow  o'er  the  soothed  accordani  heart  we 

feel 
A  mnpathetio  twiliffht  slowly  steal. 
Am  ever,  as  we  toMj  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil 

mind. 


Stay  !  pensive,  sadly-pleasing  Tisions,  st^ 
Ah  no  I  as  fades  the  vale,  they  fade  awi^ 
Yet  still  the  tender,  vacant  gloom  remaii 
Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuf&ering  tear  i 

tains.  I 

The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  ligl 

to  thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  steamy  rivulet's  bed^ 
From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  shj 

soon 
Salute  with  gladsome  note  the  rising  mo^ 
While  with  a  hoary  light  she    frosts  t 

ground. 
And  pours  a  deeper  blue  to  u£ther'8  bouxi 
Pleased,  as  she  moves,  her  pomp  of  clod 

to  fold 
Li  robes  of  azure,  fleecy-white,  and  eold.  1 
Above  yon  eastern  hiU,  where  darkn^ 

broods 
O'er  all  its  vanished  dells,  and  lawns,  a| 

woods; 
Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  c 

trace. 
Even  now  she  shews,  half-veiled,  her  love 

face: 
Across  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  ligh^ 
Far  to  the  western  slopes   with    lianil4 

white; 
And  gives,  where  woods  the  chequered  u 

land  strew. 
To  the  green  com  of  smnmer,  autumn's  hi| 
Thus  Hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blesil 

horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  01 

mom,  J 

Till  higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to  che 
The  weary  hiUs,  impervious,    blackeni^ 

near; 
Yet  does  she  still,  undaunted,  throw  ti 

whHe 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  amil 
Even  now  she  decks  for  me  a  dista 

scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  gulf  of  time  h 

tween) 
Gildinf  that  cottage  with  her  fondest  ray 
(Sole  boum,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  d 

way; 

How  fair  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woo 

appear! 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mil 

Where  we,  my  Friend,  to  happy  days  sh^ 

nse, 

TiU  our  small  share  of  haidly-paining  si^ 
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\i<a  nsrhs  will  erer  trouble  human  breath) 
Cre«phiished  into  the  tranquil  breast  of 

death. 
But  DOW  the  clear  bright  Moon  her  zenith 

gains, 
Afid,  rimy  without  speck,  extend  the  plains: 
The  deepest  cleft  the  mountain's  front  dis- 

Eearee  hides  a  shadow  from  her  searching 
rays; 

Prom  the  dark-blue  faint  silvery  threads 
divide 

Hie  hills,  while  gleams  below  the  azure 
tide ;  360 

Time  softly  treads;   throughout  the  land- 
scape breathes 

A  peace  enlivened,  not  disturbed,  by  wreaths 

Of  ehareoal-smoke,  that    o'er  the  fallen 
wood. 

Ileal  down  the  hill,  and  spread  along  the 
flood. 
The  sonfi^  of  mountain-streams,  unheard 
by  &.y, 

Row  hardly  heard,  beguiles  my  homeward 
way. 

Air  listens,  like  the  sleeping  water,  still, 

To  catch  the  spiritual  music  of  the  hill, 

Broke  only  by  the  slow  clock  tolling  deep, 

Qt  shout  that  wakes  the  ferry-man  from 
sleep,  370 

Tbe  echoed  hoof  nearing  the  distant  shore, 

Tbs  boat's  first  motion  —  made  with  dashing 
oar^ 

fioosd  of  closed  gate,  across  the  water  borne, 

Hmrying  the  tunid  hare  through  rustling 
com; 

Tht  sportive  outcry  of  the  mocking  owl; 

A:kd  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog^  howl; 

Tl«  distant  forge's  swingeing  thump*  pro- 
found; 

Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  hound. 

LINES 

▼RITTEN  WHILE  SAILING  IN  A  BOAT  AT 

EVENING 

1789.    1798 

This  title  is  searoely  correct  It  was  during 
a  aoiitary  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  that  I 
w  fint  struck  with  this  appearance,  and  ap- 
jlficd  it  to  my  own  feelings  m  the  manner  here 
jtxprwwd,  changing  the  scene  to  the  Thames, 
w^i  Win^or.  This,  and  the  three  stanzas  of 
!lh»  foDoviBg  poem,"  Remembrance  of  Collins,** 


formed  one  piece ;  bnt,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Coleridge,  the  three  last  stanzas  were 
separated  from  the  other. 

How  richly  glows  the  water's  breast 
Before  us,  tinged  with  evening  hues. 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 
The  boat  her  silent  course  pursues  ! 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream  ! 
A  little  moment  past  so  smiling  1 
And  still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam. 
Some  other  loiterers  beguiling. 

Such  views  the  youthful  Bard  allure; 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom, 
He  deems  their  colours  shall  endure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 
—  And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit. 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow  1 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet, 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-mor- 
row? 
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COMPOSED     UPON     THE     THAMES     NEAR 

RICHMOND 

1789.    1798 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  Thames  !  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 
As  now,  fait  river  !  come  to  me. 
O  glide,  fair  stream  !  for  ever  so, 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  ^1  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 

Vain  thought !  —  Yet  be  as  now  thou  art; 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart, 
How  briffht,*how  solemn,  how  serene  I 
Such  as  did  once  the  Poet  bless. 
Who  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along, 
For  Aim  suspend  the  dashing  oar; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  Poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm  !  how  stiU  I  the  only  sound, 
The  drippinfi^  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
—  The  evenmg  darkness  gathers  round 
By  virtue's  holiest  Powers  attended. 
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TAKEN  DURING  A  PEDESTRIAN  TOUR 
AMONG  THE   ALPS 

1 791-2.   1793 

,  Moch  the  greatest  part  of  this  poem  was  com- 
Dosed  during  my  walks  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  in  the  years  1791,  1792.  1  will  only  no- 
doe  that  the  description  of  the  valley  filled  with 
mist,  b^^ing — *•  In  solemn  shapes/'  was 
taken  from  that  beautiful  region  of  which  the 
nrinoipal  features  are  Lungam  and  Samen. 
Nothing  that  I  ever  saw  in  nature  left  a  more 
delightful  impression  on  my  mind  than  that 
which  I  have  attempted,  alas  !  how  feebly,  to 
convey  to  others  in  these  lines.  Those  two 
lakes  have  always  interested  me  especially, 
from  bearing,  in  their  size  and  other  features, 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  North  of  England. 
It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  district  so 
beautiful  should  be  so  unhealthy  as  it  is. 

TO 

THE   REV.   ROBERT  JONES, 
fellow  of  st.  john's  college,  cambridge 

Dear  Sir, 

However  desirous  I  might  have  been  of  giv- 
ing you  proofs  of  the  high  place  you  hold  in 
my  esteem,  I  should  have  been  cautious  of 
woundfng  your  delicacy  by  thus  pnbUcly  ad- 
dressing you,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  our 
having  been  companions  among  the  Alps, 
seemed  to  give  this  dedication  a  propriety  suf- 
ficient to  do  away  any  scruples  wnich  your 
modesty  might  otherwise  have  suggested. 

In  inscribing  this  little  work  to  you,  I  consult 
my  heart.  Ton  know  well  how  great  is  the  dif- 
ference between  two  companions  lolling  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  two  travellers  plodding  slowly 
along  the  road,  side  by  side,  each  with  his  little 
knapsack  of  necessaries  upon  his  shoulders. 
How  much  more  of  heart  between  the  two  lat- 
ter! 

I  am  happy  in  being  conscious  that  I  shall 
have  one  reader  who  will  approach  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  few  pages  with  regret  Ton  they 
must  certainly  interest,  in  reminding  you  of 
moments  to  which  yon  can  hardly  look  back 
without  a  pleasure  not  the  less  dear  from  a 
shade  of  melancholy.  You  will  meet  with  few 
images  without  recollecting  the  spot  where  we 
observed  them  t<^ether;  consequently,  what- 
ever is  feeble  in  my  design,  or  spiritless  in  my 
colouring,  will  be  amply  supplied  by  your  own 
memory. 

With  still  greater  propriety  I  might  have  in- 
scribed to  700  a  description  of  some  of  the 


features  of  your  native  mountains,  tlnoi^ 
which  we  have  wandered  together,  in  the  saint 
manner,  with  so  much  pleasure.  But  the  so- 
sunsets,  which  give  such  splendour  to  the  vak, 
of  Clwyd,  Snowdon,  the  chair  of  Idris,  theqniet 
viUage  of  Bethgelert,  Menai  and  her  Dniidi, 
the  Alpine  steeps  of  the  Conway,  and  the  itiS 
more  interesting  windings  of  the  wixaid  itren 
of  the  Dee,  remain  yet  untouched.  Apprebes- 
sive  that  my  pencil  may  never  be  exercised  m 
these. subjects,  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportonity 
of  thus  publicly  assuring  yon  with  how  mo^l 
affection  and  esteem 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yonn, 

W.  WOBDSWOKTH. 

LoiTDOH,  1793. 

Happiness  (if  she  had  been  to  be  found  os 
earth)  among  the  charms  of  Nature  —  Pl^ 
sures  of  the  pedestrian  Traveller  —  Aatbor 
crosses  France  to  the  Alps  —  Present  eUte 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  —  Lake  of  Come 
—  Time,  Sunset  —  Same  Scene,  Twilight  -* 
Same  Scene,  Morning  ;  its  voluptuous  Char- 
acter; Old  man  and  forest-cottage  ronsie-^ 
River  Tusa  —  Via  Mala  and  Grison  Gipsy  - 
Sckellenen-thal  —  Lake  of  Uri  —  Storraj 
sunset  —  Chapel  of  William  Tell  —  Force  d 
local  emotion  —  Chamois-chaser  —  View  0 
the  higher  Alps  —  Manner  of  life  of  a  S 
mountaineer,  mterspersed  with  views  of  th 
higher  Alps  —  Golden  age  of  the  Alpe 
Life  and  views  continued  —  Ranz  dea  Vac** 
famous  Swiss  Air  —  Abbey  of  Einsiedlen  - 
its  pilgrims  —  Valley  of  Chamouny  —  M. 
Blanc  —  Slavery  of  Savoy  —  Influence  of  li 
erty  on  cottage-happiness  —  France  —  Wit. 
for  the  Extirpation  of  Slavery  —  Condnsioiii 

Were  there,  below,  a  spot  of  holj  ground 
Where  from  distress  a  refuge   ought  b^ 

found. 
And  solitude  prepare  the  soul  for  heaTen;i 
Sure,  nature's  God  that  spot  to  man  ha^ 

given 
Where  falls  the  purple  morning  ha  tai 

wide 
In  flakes  of  light  upon  the  mountain  side; 
Where  with  loud  voice  the  power  of  wat^ 

shakes 
The  leafy  wood,  op  sleeps  in  quiet  lakes. 
Yet  not  unreoompensed  the    man  shd 

roam. 

Who  at  the  call  of  summer  quits  his  horn 
And  plods  through  some  wide  realm  oN 

vale  and  height, 
Though  seeking  on^r  holiday  delight; 
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ht  Uaatf  not  owning  to  himself  an  aim 

to  whieh  the  sage  would  givB  a  prouder 

name. 
To  giiu  too  cheaply  earned  his  fancy  cloy, 
fkS^  every  passing  zephyr  whispers  joy; 
kuk  toil,  alternating  with  ready  ease, 
!Ms  the  clear  current  of  his  sympathies. 
W  him  sod-seats  the  cottage-door  adorn; 
tad  peeps  the  far-off  spire,  his  evening 

bonm !  20 

km  is  the  forest  frowning  o'er  his  head, 
iad  dear  the  velvet  green-sward  to  his 

tread: 
[ores  there  a  cloud  o'er  mid-day's  flaming 

eye? 
fpward  he  looks  —  **  and  calls  it  luxunr: " 
jBd  Nature's  charities  his  steps  attend; 
k  erery  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend; 
Hiile  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use, 

bestowed 
ty  wisdom,  moralise  his  pensive  road. 
I«t  of  his  welcome  inn,  the  noon-tide 

bower, 
k  bis  spare  meal  he  calls  the  passing  poor; 
b  views  the  sun  uplift  his  golden  &e,    3 1 
hr  sink,  with  heart  alive  like  Memnon's 

tyre; 
hna  the  moon  that  comes  with  kindly 

rav, 
'o  light  him  shaken  by  his  rug^^  way. 
bek  from  his  sight  no  bashful  children  steal ; 
k  eits  a  brother  at  the  cottage-meal; 
Qi  bumble  looks  no  shy  restotint  impart; 
tioond  him  plavs  at  will  the  vinnn  heart, 
ryk    «j4«rded    wheeu'Z"  village 

danee,  39 

ks  maidens  eye  him  with  enquiring  glance, 
Each  wondering  by  what  fit  of  crazmg  care, 
k  desperate  mve,  bewildered,  he  came 

Uiere. 
A  hope,  that  prudence  could  not  then  ap- 
prove, 
W  elong  to  Nature  with  a  truant's  love, 
ftt  Gallia's  wastes  of  com  my  footsteps  led ; 
Is  flies  of  road-elms,  high  above  my  head 
I kng-drawn  vista,  rustung  in  the  breeze; 
^  where   her  pathways  straggle  as  tiiey 

^eose  ' 

k  knely  farms  and  secret  villages. 
«  b  I  the  Alps  ascending  white  in  air,  50 
W  with  the  sun  and  glitter  from  afar. 
Aid  DOW,  emerging  from  the  forest's 

glOOTI, 

fleet  thee,  Chartreuse,  while  I  mourn  thy 


Whither  is  fled  that  Power  whose  frown 

severe 
Awed  sober  Reason  till  she  crouched  in 

fear? 
TTicU  Silence,  once    in   deathlike    fetters 

bound. 
Chains  that  were  loosened  only  by  the  sound 
Of  holy  rites  chanted  in  measured  round  ? 

—  The  voice  of  blasphemy  the  fane  alarms. 
The  cloister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  arms. 
The  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears. 
Bent  o'er  the  groaning  flood  that  sweeps 

away  his  tears.  6a 

Cloud-piercing  pine-trees  nod  their  troubled 

heads, 
Spires,  rocks,  and  lawns  a  browner  night 

o'erspreads; 
Strong  terror  checks  the  female  peasant's 

sighs. 
And  start  the  astonished  shades  at  female 

eyes. 
From  Bruno's  forest  screams  the  affrighted 

jay, 
And  slow  the  insulted  eagle  wheels  away. 
A  viewless  flight  of  laiu^hing  Demons  mock 
The  Cross,  by  angels  p&nted  on  the  atrial 

rock.  70 

The  '<  parting  Genius  "  sighs  with  hollow 

breath 
Along  the  mystic  streams  of  Life  and  Death. 
Swelung  the  outcry  dull,  that  long  resounds 
Portentous  through  her  old  woods^  trackless 

bounds, 
Vallombre,  'inid  her  falling  fanes,  deplores. 
For  ever  broke,  the  sabbath  of  her  bowers. 
More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin 

roves 
Of  Como,  bosomed  deep  in  chestnut  groves. 
No  meadows  thrown  oetween,  the  giddy 

steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  sylvan,  from  the  narrow 

deeps.  80 

—  To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  noise 

complain. 
From    ringing    team    apart  and   grating 

wain  — 
To  flat-roofed  towns,  that  touch  the  water's 

bound. 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound, 
Or,  from  the  bending  rocks,  obtrusive  cling. 
And  o'er  the  whitenm  wave  their  shadows 

flmg  — 
The  pathway  leads,  as  round  the  steeps  it 

twines; 
And  Silence  loves  its  purfde  roof  of  vines. 
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The  loitering  traveller  hence,  at  eTening, 

Bees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the 

trees;  90 

Or  marks^  'mid  opening  cliffs,  fair  dark- 

eyed  maids 
Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden 

glades; 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to 

view 
Stretch  o'er  the  pictured  mirror  broad  and 

blue, 
And  track  the  yellow  lights  from  steep  to 

steep, 
As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creep. 
Aloft,  here,  half  a  villajre  shines,  arrayed 
In  golden  light;  half  hmes  itself  in  shade; 
While,  from  amid  the  darkened  roofs,  the 

spire. 
Restlessly  flashing,  seems  to  mount  like 

fire:  100 

There,  aU  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw 
Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  lake  below. 
Slow  gUdes  the  saQ  along  the  illumined 

shore. 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar; 
Soft   bosoms   breathe    around    contagious 

sighs. 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 
How  blest,  delicious  scene  !  the  eye  that 

greets 
Thv  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats; 
Benolos  the  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  that 

scales  109 

Thy  cliffs;  the  endless  waters  of  thy  vales; 
Thy  lowly  cots  that  sprinkle  all  the  shore. 
Each  with  its  household  boat  beside  the 

door; 
Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear-blue 

sky; 
Thy  towns,  that  cleave,  like  swallows'  nests, 

on  high; 
That  glimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  de- 
scried 
Dim  from  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side, 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  the  enchanted 

woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar-forgotten  floods ; 
Thy  lake,  that,  streaked  or  dappled,  blue  or 

'Mid  smoking  woods  gleams  hid  from  morn- 
ing's ray  120 

Slow-travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to 
enfold 

Its  green-tinged  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold; 


Thy  glittering  steeples,  whenoe  the 

bell 
Calls  forth  the  woodman  from  his 

cell. 
And  quickens  the  blithe  sound  of  oars 

pass 
Along  the  steaming  lake,  to  early 
But  now  farewell  to  each  and  all — ; 
To  every  charm,  and  last  and  chief  to 
Ye  lovely  maidens  that  in  noontide  shade] 
Rest  near  your  little  plots  of  wheaten  ] 
To  all  that  binds  the  soul  in  powerless! 
Lip-dewing  song,  and  ringlet-toesing  1 
Wnere  sparkling  eyes  a^  breaking 

illume 
The  sylvan  cabin's  lute-enlivened  gloom. 

—  Alas  !  the  very  murmur  of  the  stretB^ 
Breathes  o'er  the  failing  soul  voluptiMM 

dreams, 
While  Slavery,  forcing  the  sunk  mind  I 

dwell 
On  joys  that  might  disgrace  the  captiri 

cell, 
Her  shameless  timbrel  shakes  on  Com^ 

marge  i 

And  lures  from  bay  to  bay  the  vocal  baij 
Yet  are  thy  softer  arts  with  power  indui 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  poor  man's  solituJ 
By  silent  cottage  doors,  the  peasant's  hon 
Left  vacant  for  the  day,  I  loved  to  roam. 
But  once  I  pierced  the  mazes  of  a  wood 
In  which  a  cabin  undeserted  stood; 
There  an  old  man  ah  olden  measnre  scann 
On  a  rude  viol  touched  with  withered  hui 
As  lambs  or  fawns  in  April  clustering  lie 
Under  a  hoary  oak's  thin  canopy,  1 

Stretched  at  his  feet,  with  steotast  upwa 

eye. 
His  children's  children  listened  to  the  sma 

—  A  Hermit  with  his  family  around  ! 
But  let  us  hence;  for  fair  Locarno  smi] 

Embowered  in  walnut  slopes   and  citr 

isles: 
Or  seek  at  eve  the  banks  of  Tusa's  strea 
Where,  'mid  dim  towers  and  woods,  her  1 

ters  gleam. 
From  the  bright  wave,  in  solenui  gloo 

retire      • 
The  duU-red  steeps,  and,  darkening  still,  ] 

pire 
To  where  afar  rich  orange  lustres  glow 
Round  undistinguished  clouds,  am  rod 

and  snow: 
Or,  led  where  Via  Mala's  chasms  confine 
The  indignant  waters  of  the  in&uit  Rhin 
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mg  o'er  the  abjss,  whose  else  impervious 

gloom 
is  baming  eyes  with  fearful  light  illume. 
The  mind  condemned,  without  reprieve, 

togo 
er  life's  long  deserts  with  its  charge  of 

woe, 
ith  sad  congratulation  joins  the  train 
We  be«ito  and  men  together  o'er  the 

puun 
ove  on  —  a  mightv  caravan  of  pain:      170 
ope,  strength,  and  courage,  social  suffer- 

ingbnngs, 
reshenin|^  the  wilderness  with  shades  and 

springs. 
-  There  be  whose  lot  far  otherwise  is  cast: 
ale  human  tenant  of  the  piny  waste, 
y  choice  or  doom  a  gipsy  wanders  here, 
.  nursling  babe  her  only  comforter; 
o,  where  she  sits  beneath  yon  shaggy  rock, 
I  cowering  shape  half  hid  in  curling  smoke  t 
When  lightning  among  clouds  and  moun- 

taiu-snows  179 

Vedominates,  and  darkness  comes  and  goes, 
Ind  the  fierce  torrent,  at  the  flashes  broad 
tarts,  like  a  horse,    beside  the  glaring 

road  — 
ihe  seeks  a  covert  from  the  battering  shower 
A  the  roofed  bridge;  the  bridge,  in  that 

dread  hour, 
iself  all  trembling  at  the  torrent's  power. 
Nor  is  she  more  at  ease  on  some  itiu  night. 
When  not  a  star  supplies  the  comfort  of  its 

light; 
)nly  the  waning  moon  hangs  dull  and  red 
Shove  a  melancholy  mountain's  head, 
Ehen  sets.    In  total  gloom  the  Vagrant 

sighs,  190 

itoops  her  sick  head,  and  shuts  her  weary 

eyes; 
[)r  on  her  fingers  counts  the  distant  clock, 
}r,  to  the  drowsy  crow  of  midnight  cock, 
Listens,  or  quakes  while  from  the  forest's 

golf 
Qowls  near  and  nearer  yet  the  famished 

wolf. 
From  the  ^reen  vale  of  Urseren  smooth 

and  wide 
PcBcend  we  now,  the  maddened  Reuss  our 

guide; 
Bt  rocks  that,  shutting  out  the  blessed  day, 
Qiag  tremblingly  to  rocks  as  loose  as  they ; 
^  cells  upon  whose  image,  while  he  prays, 
The  kneeling  peasant  scarcely  da^  to 


aoi 


By  many  a  votive  death-cross  planted  near, 
And  watered  duly  with  the  pious  tear. 
That  faded  silent  from  the  upward  eye 
Unmoved  with  each  rude  form  of  peril  nigh; 
Fixed  on  the  anchor  left  by  Him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snow8,and  roaring  waves. 

But  soon  a  peopled  region  on  the  sight 
Opens  —  a  little  world  of  calm  delight; 
Where  mists,  suspended  on  the  expiring 

gale,  a  10 

Spread  roofiike  o'er  the  deep  secluded  vale, 
^d  beams  of  evening  slipping  in  between. 
Gently  illuminate  a  sober  scene :  — 
Here,  on  the  brown  wood-cottages  they 

sleep, 
There,  over  rock  or  sloping  pasture  creep. 
On  as  we  journey,  in  clear  view  displaved. 
The  still  vale  lengthens  underneath  its  shade 
Of  low-  hung  vapour:  on  the  freshened  mead 
The  green  light  sparkles ;  —  the  dim  bowers 

recede. 
While  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  land- 
scape lull,  aao 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  misty  pines  on  high, 
Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and 

towers. 
And  antique  castles  seen  through  gleamy 

showers. 
From  such  romantic  dreams,  my  soul, 

awake ! 
To  sterner  pleasure,  where,  by  Uri's  lake. 
In  Nature's  pristine  majesfy  outspread. 
Winds  neither  road  nor  path  for  foot  to 

tread: 
The  rocks  rise  naked  as  a  wall,  or  stretch 
Far  o'er  the  water,  hung  with  groves  of 

beech ;  33 1 

A&ial  pines  from  loftier  steeps  ascend, 
Nor  stop  but  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Yet  here  and  there,  if  mid  the  savage  scene 
Appears  a  scanty  plot  of  smiling  greerif 
Up  from  the  lake  a  zigzag  path  will  creep 
To  reach  a  small  wood-hut  hung  boldly  on 

the  steep, 
— Before  those  thresholds  (never  can  they 

know 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro,) 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell     240 
For  whom  at  morning  tolled  the  funeral  bell; 
Their  watch-dog  ue  er  his  angry  bark  fore- 
goes. 
Touched  by  the  beggar's  moan  of  human 

woes; 
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The  shady  porch  ne'er  offered  a  cool  seat 
To  pilgrims  overcome  by  smnmer's  heat. 
Yet  thither  the  world's  business  finds  its 

way 
At  times,  and  tales  misought  beguile  the 

day, 
And  there  are  those  fond  thoughts  which 

Solitude, 
However  stem,  is  powerless  to  exclude. 
There  doth  the  maiden  watch  her  lover's 

sail  250 

Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gale; 
At  midnight  listens  till  his  parting  oar, 
And  its  last  echo,  can  be  heard  no  more. 
And  what  if  ospreys,  cormorants,  herons, 

cry 
Amid  tempestuous  vapours  driving  by, 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
That  common  growth  of  earth,  the  foodf ul 

ear; 
Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray, 
And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  simimer's 

kindliest  ray;  359 

Contentment  shares  the  desolate  domain 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 
Exulting  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies, 
Shy  as  me  jealous  chamois.  Freedom  flies. 
And  grasps  by  fits  her  sword,  and  often 

eyes; 
And  sometimes,  as  from  rock  to  rock  she 

bounds 
The    Patriot    nymph  starts  at   imagined 

sounds, 
And,  wildly  pausing,  oft  she  hangs  aghast. 
Whether  some  old  Svriss  air  hath  checked 

her  haste 
Or  thrill  of  Spartan  fife  is  caught  between 

the  blast. 
Swoln  with  incessant  rains  from  hour  to 

hour,  170 

All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur 

pour: 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight: 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering 

light! 
Triumptuint  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  wheeling  eagle's  glorious  form! 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering, 

shine 
The  wood-<*rowned  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake 

recline; 
Those  lofty  cliffs  a  hundred  streams  mif old, 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with 

gold:  aSo 


Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  shrinks,  to  shta 
The  west,  that  bums  like  one  dilated  son. 
A  crucible  of  mighty  compass,  felt 
By  mountains,  glowing  till  they  seem  to 

melt. 
But,  lo!  the  boatman,  overawed,  before 
The  pictured  fane  of  Tell  suspends  his  oar; 
Confused  the  Marathonian  tale  appears, 
While  his  eyes  sparkle  with  heroic  tears. 
And  who,  that  walks  where  men  of  anci^ 

days  I 

Have  wrought  with  godlike  arm  the  deed^ 

of  praise,  2^ 

Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  control. 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  labouring  sonl  ? 
Say,  who,  by  thinking  on  Canadian  hills, 
Or  wild  Aosta  lulled  by  Alpine  rills. 
On  Zutphen's  plain;  or  on  that  hig^hland  deQJ 
Througn  which  rough  Garry  cleaves  hii 

way,  can  tell 
What  high  resolves  exalt  the   tenderesj 

thought  I 

Of  him  whom  passion  rivets  to  the  spot. 
Where    breathed    the   gale    that     cangfal 

Wolfe's  happiest  sigh. 
And  the  last  stmbeam  fell  on  Bayard's  eye 
Where  bleeding  Sidney  from  the   cup  r^ 

tired,  3^ 

And  glad  Dundee  in  ^  faint  huzzas "  e% 

pired? 
But  now  with  other  mind  I  stand  alone 
Upon  the  summit  of  this  naked  cone. 
And  watch    the  fearless    chamots-hunte 

chase 
His  prey,  through  tracts  abrupt  of  desolati 

space, 
Through  vacant  worlds  where  Nature  nev^ 

gave 
A  brook  to  murmur  or  a  bough  to  vrave. 
Which  unsubstantial  Phantoms  sacred  keep 
Thro'  worlds  where  Life,  and  Voice,  an^ 

Motion  sleep;  3 , 

Where  silent  Hours  their  deathlike  swai 

extend, 
Save  when  the  avalanche  breaks  loose,  t 

rend 
Its  way  with  uproar,  tiU  the  ruin,  dro^me 
In  some  dense  wood  or  g^lf  of  snonv  pi^ 

found. 
Mocks  the  dull  ear  of  Time  with  deaf  aboQ 

tive  sound. 
—  T  is  his,  while  wandering  on  from  heigl 

to  height, 
To  see  a  {Janet's  pomp  and  steady  llgiit 
In  the  least  star  of  scaroe-appeann^  nigh 
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¥}ak  the  pale  moon  moTes  near  hiniy  on 

the  lK>und  319 

3f  ether,  shining  with  diminished  round, 
bd  fir  and  wide  the  icy  summits  bhize, 
Kejoicin^  in  the  glory  of  her  rays: 
To  him  Uie  day-star  glitters  small  and 

bright, 
3»ni  of  its  beams,  insufferably  white, 
bd  he  can  look  beyond  the  sun,  and  view 
riiose  £ut-receding  depths  of  sable  blue 
flying  till  vision  can  no  more  pursue! 
-At  once  bewildering  mists  around  him 

close, 
bd  cold  and  hunger  are  his  least  of  woes; 
rbe  Demon  of  the  snow,  with  angry  roar 
)esoeoding,  shuts  for  aye  his  prison  door, 
(oon  with  despair's  whole  weight  his  spirits 

sink;  331 

Wead  has  he  none,  the  snow  must  be  his 

drink; 
kad,  ere  his  eyes  can  close  upon  the  day, 
Hk  eagle  of  the  Alps  o'ershades  her  prey. 
Now  couch  thyself  where,  heard  with  fear 

afar, 
Hranders  through  echoing  pines  the  head- 
long Aar; 
)r  rather  stay  to  taste  the  mild  delights 
)f  pensive  Underwalden's  pastoral  heights. 
-  iM  there  who  'mid  these  awful  wilds  has 

seen  340 

tke  native  Genii  walk  the  mountain  green  ? 
h  heard,  while  other  worlds  their  charms 

reveal, 
hit  music  o'er  the  aSrial  sunmiit  steal  ? 
irUe  o'er  the  desert,  answering  every 

close, 
Ueh  steam  of  sweetest  perfume  comes  and 

goea. 
-And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that 

reigns 
lare,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  pro- 
femes, 
f oQgfat  but  the  chalets,  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
bspeaded  'mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky; 
h  distant  herds  that  pasturing  upward 

creep,  350 

bd,  not  untended,  climb  the  dangerous 

steep. 
hm  still!  no  irreligious  sound  or  sight 
Itows  the  soul  from  her  severe  delight, 
b  idle  voice  the  sabbath  region  fills 
If  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  the  hills, 
bd  with  that  voice  accords  the  soothing 

soimid 
k  dioway  bella,  for  ever  tinkling  round; 


Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  blue 
Beneath  the  cliffs,  and  pine-woods'  steady 

sugh; 
The  solitary  heifer's  deepened  low;         360 
Or  rumbling,  heard  remote,  of  falling  snow. 
All  motions,  soimds,  and  voices,  ha  and 

Blend  in  a  music  of  tranquillity ; 

Save  when,  a  stranger  seen  below,  the  boy 

Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  savage 

joy- 
When,  from  the  sunny  breast  of  open 

seas. 
And  bays  with  myrtle  fringed,  the  southern 

breeze 
Comes  on  to  gladden  April  with  the  sight 
Of  green  isles  widening  on  each  snow-clad 

height; 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley 

fill,  370 

And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill. 
The  pastoral  Swiss  begin  the  cliffs  to  scale. 
Leaving  to  silence  the  deserted  vale; 
And  like  the  Patriarchs  in  their  simple  age 
Move,  as  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to 

stage: 
High  and  more  high  in  smnmer's  heat  they 

go. 
And  hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below; 
Or  steal   beneath  the  mountains,  half-de- 
terred. 
Where  huge  rocks  tremble  to  the  bellowing 

hera. 
One  I  behold  who,  'cross  the  foaming 

flood,  380 

Leaps  with  a  bound  of  graceful  hardihood; 
Another,  high  on  that  green  ledge;  —  he 

gained 
The    tempting    spot    with    every    sinew 

strained; 
And  downward  thence  a  knot  of  grass  he 

throws, 
Food  for  his  beasts  in  time  of  winter  snows. 
—  Far  different  life  from  what  Tradition 

hoar 
Transmits  of  happier  lot  in  times  of  vorel 
Then  Summer  lingered  long;  and  honey 

flowed 
From  out  the  rocks,  the  wild  bees'  safe 

abode: 
Continual  waters  welling  cheered  the  waste. 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deadly 

taste:  301 

Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  piled. 
Usurping  where  the  fairest  herbi^  smiled? 


i6 
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Nor  Hunger  driven  the  herds  from  pastures 

baxe, 
To  climb  the  treacherous  cliffs  for  scanty 

fare. 
Then  the  milk-thistle  flourished  through  the 

land, 
And  forced  the  full-swoln  udder  to  demand, 
Thrice  every  day,  the  pail  and  welcome 

hand. 
Thus  does  the  father  to  his  children  tell  399 
Of  banished  bliss,  by  fancy  loved  too  well. 
Alas  !  that  human  guilt  provoked  the  rod 
Of  ancpy  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 
Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Joys  only  given  to  uncorrupted  hearts. 
\ris  mom:  with  gold  the  verdant  moun- 
tain glows 
More  high,  the  snowy  peaks  with  hues  of 

rose. 
Far-stretched  beneath  the  many-tinted  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  filb, 
A  solenm  sea  !  whose  billows  wide  around 
Stand  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound :  4 10 
Fines,  on  the  coast,  through  mist  their  tops 

uprear, 
That  like  to  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships 

appear. 
A  single  chasm,  a  gulf  of  gloomy  blue. 
Gapes    in    the   centre    of  the  sea  —  and, 

through 
That  dark  mysterious  gulf  ascending,  soimd 
Innumerable  streams  with  roar  profound. 
Mount  through  the  nearer  vapours  notes  of 

birds, 
And  merry  flageolet;  the  low  of  herds, 
The  bark  of   dogs,  the  heifer's  tinkling 

bell. 
Talk,  laughter,  and  perchance  a  church- 
tower  knell:  430 
Think  not,  the  peasant  from  aloft  has  gazed 
And  heard  with  heart  unmoved,  with  soul 

nnraised: 
Nor  is  his  spirit  less  enrapt,  nor  less 
Alive  to  independent  happiness, 
Then,  when  he  lies,  out-stretched,  at  even- 
tide, 
Upon  the  fragrant  mountain's  purple  side: 
For  as  the  pleasures  of  his  simple  day 
Beyond  his  native  valley  seldom  stray, 
Nought  round  its  darling  precincts  can  he 
find  429 

But  brinffs  some  past  enjoyment  to  his  mind; 
While  Hope,  reclining  upon  Pleasure's  urn, 
Binds  her  wild  wreatl^  and  whispers  his  re- 
turn. 


Once,  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild 
Was  blest  as  free  —  for  he  was  Natorel 

child.  ' 

He,  all  superior  but  his  God  disdained. 
Walked  none  restraining,  and  by  Qooe  n 

strained  | 

Confessed  no  law  but  what  his  reason  taught 
Did  all  he  wished,  and  wished  but  what  bj 

ought. 
As  man  in  his  primeval  dower  arrayed 
The  image  of  his  glorious  Sire  displayed,  J 
Even  so,  by  fait£^ul  Nature  guarded,  herj 
The  traces  of  primeval  Man  appear; 
The  simple  dignity  no  forms  debase; 
The  eve  sublime,  and  surly  lion-graoe: 
The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  loi^ 
His  book  he  prizes,  nor  neglects  his  sword 
Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights,  pi^ 

pared 
With    this  ''the  blessings    he    enjoys  t 

g^uard." 
And,  as  his  native  hills  encircle  g^und 
For  many  a  marvellous  victory  renowned. 
The  work  of  Freedom  daring  to  oppose,    43 
With  few  in  arms,  innumerable  foes, 
When  to  those  famous  fields  his  steps  areH 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  tl^ 

dead: 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there; 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  tlie  air. 
Fitfully,  and  in  flashes,  through  his  soul, 
Like  Sim-lit  tempests,  troubled  transporj 

roll; 
His  bosom  heaves,  his  Spirit  towers  amai^ 
Beyond  the  senses  and  their  little  reign.   4^ 
And  oft,  when  that  dread  vision  hath  psj 

He  holds  with  Grod  hmtiself  communion  hi^ 
There  where  the  peal  of  swelling  torrent 

fills 
The  sky-roofed  temple  of  the  eternal  hill 
Or  when,  upon  the  mountain's  silent  broit 
Reclined,  he  sees,  above  him  and  below. 
Bright  stars  *of  ice  and  azure  fields  of  snol 
While  needle  peaks  of  granite  shooting  hai 
Tremble  in  ever-varying  tints  of  air. 
And  when  a  gathering  weight  of  shadow 

brown  4 

Falls  on  the  valleys  as  the  sun  goes  dowil 
And  Pikes,  of  darkness  named  and  fear  a« 

storms, 
Uplift  in  quiet  their  illumined  forms. 
In  sea-like  reach  of  prospect  round  hi 

spread. 
Tinged  tike  an  angel's  smile  all  rosy  red' 
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Awe  in  his  breast  with  holiest  love  unites. 
And  yie  near  heavens  impart  their  own  de- 
lists. 
When  downward  to  his  winter  hut  he 

goes. 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle 

grows; 
That  hut  which  on  the  hills  so  oft  employs 
Eiis  thoughts,  the  central  point  of  ail  his 

joys.  481 

And  as  a  swallow,  at  the  hour  of  rest, 
Peeps  often  ere  she  darts  into  her  nest, 
So  to  the  homestead,  where  the  grandsire 

tends 
A  little  prattling  chfld,  he  oft  descends. 
To  gknce  a  look  upon  the  well-matched 

pair; 
TSi  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him 

there, 
niere,  safely  guarded  by  the  woods  behind, 
Be  htmn  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind. 
Hears  Winter  calling  all  his  terrors  round. 
And,  blest  within  himself,  he  shrinks  not 

from  the  sound.  491 

Through  Nature's  vale  his  homely  plea- 
sures glide, 
Unstained  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride; 
Tbe  bound  of  all  his  vanity,  to  deck. 
With  one  bright  bell,  a  favourite  heifer's 

neck; 
VTeQ  pleased  upon  some  simple  annual  feast, 
Eemembered  half  the  year  and  hoped  the 

rest. 
If  djuij-produce,  from  his  inner  hoard. 
Of  tbnee  ten  summers  dignify  the  board. 
—Alas  !  in  every  clime  a  flying  ray        500 
Is  tU  we  have  to  cheer  our  wintry  way; 
And  here  the  unwilling  mind  may  more  than 

trace 
"Hw  general  sorrows  of  the  human  race ; 
Utt  ehnrlish  gales  of  penury,  that  blow 
Cold  as  the  north-wind  o'er  a  waste  of  snow. 
To  them  the  gentle  groups  of  bliss  deny 
Tint  CO  the  noon-day  bank  of  leisure  lie. 
Itt  more  ;  —  compelled  by  Powers  which 

<mly  deign 
Tbat  toUlary  man  disturb  their  reign, 
Powers  that  support  an  unremitting  strife 
With  all  the  tender  charities  of  me,        511 
ran  oft  the  fother,  when  his  sons  have 

grown 
To  manhood,  seems  their  title  to  disown; 
^  from  his  nest  amid  the  storms  of  heaven 
Dnres,  eagle-like,  those  sons  as  he  was 

driven; 


With    stem   composure    watches    to    the 
plain  — 

And  never,  eagle-like,  beholds  again  * 
When  long-familiar  joys  are  aU  resigned. 

Why  does  their  sad  remembrance  hamit  the 
mind? 

Lo !  where  through  flat  Batavia's  willowy 
groves,  520 

Or  by  uie  lazy  Seine,  the  exile  roves; 

O'er  the  curled  waters  Alpine  measures 
swell, 

And  search  the  affections  to  their  inmost 
cell; 

Sweet  poison  spreads  along  the  listener's 
veins. 

Turning  past  pleasures  into  mortal  pains; 

Poison,  which  not  a  frame  of  steel  can  brave. 

Bows  his  young  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 
Gray  mrk  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume  ! 

Ye  flattering  eastern  lights,  once  more  the 
hUls  illume  1 

Fresh  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delicious 
mom,  S30 

And  thou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  re- 
turn ! 

Alas  !  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed 

Fades  like  the  lustre  of  an  evening  cloud; 

Or  like  the  beauty  in  a  flower  installed, 

Whose  season  was,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Yet,  when  opprest  by  sickness,  grief,  or  care, 

And  taught  that  pain  is  pleasure's  natural 
heii^. 

We  still  confide  in  more  than  we  can  know; 

Death  would  be  else  the  favourite  friend  of 
woe. 
'Mid  savage  rocks,  and  seas  of  snow  thac 
shine,  540 

Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine. 

Within  a  temple  stands  an  awful  slirine. 

By  an  uncertain  light  revealed,  tliat  falls 

On  the  mute  Imag^  and  the  troubled  walls. 

Oh  !  give  not  me  that-^e  of  hard  disdain 

That  views,  undinuned,  Einsiedlen's  wretch- 
ed fane. 

While  ghastly  faces  through  the  gloom  ap- 
pear, 

Abortive  joy,  and  hope  that  works  in  fear; 

While  prayer  contends  with  silenced  agony, 

Surely  m  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die 

If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 

One  flower  of  hope  —  oh,  pass  and  leave  it 

there!  55a 

The  tall  sun,  pausing  on  an  Alpine  spire, 

Flings  o'er  the  wilderness  a  streiunof  nre: 
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Now  meet  we  other  pilgrims  ere  the  day 
Cloee  on  the  remnant  of  their  weary  way; 
While  they  are  drawing  toward  the  sacr^ 

floor 
Where,  so  they  fondly  think,  the  worm  shaU 

g^w  no  more. 
How  gaily  murmur  and  how  sweetly  taste 
The  K)untains  reared  for  them  amid  the 

waste  1  ste 

Their  thirst  they  slake:  —  they  wash  their 

toil-worn  feet 
And  some  with  tears  of  joy  each  other  greet. 
Yes,  I  must  see  you  when  ye  first  behold 
Those  holy  turrets  tipped  with  evening  gold; 
In  that  glad  moment  will  for  you  ft  sigh 
Be  heaved,  of  charitable  sympathy; 
In  that  glad  moment  when  your  hands  are 

prest 
In  mute  devotion  on  the  thankful  breast ! 

Last,  let  us  turn  to  Chamouny  that  shields 
With  rocks  and  gloomy  woods  her  fertile 

fields:  570 

Five  streams  of  ice  amid  her  cots  descend. 
And  with  wild  flowers  and  blooming  or- 
chards blend;  — 
A  scene  more  fair  than  what  the  Grecian 

feigns 
Of  purple  lights  and  ever-vernal  plains; 
Here  all  the  seasons  revel  hand  in  hand: 
'Mid  lawns  and  shades  by  breezy  rivulets 

fanned. 
They  sport  beneath  that  mountain's  match- 
less height 
That  holds  no  commerce  with  the  summer 

night. 
From  age  to  age,  throughout  his  lonely 

bounds 
The  crash  of  ruin  fitfully  resounds;  580 

Appalling  havoc!  but  serene  his  brow, 
WTiere  daylight  lingers  on  perpetual  snow; 
Glitter  the  stars  above,  and  all  is  olack  below. 
What  marvel  then  if  many  a  Wanderer 

sigh. 
While  roars  the  sullen  Arve  in  anger  by,     , 
Thftt  not  for  thy  reward,  imri>*alled  Vale! 
Waves  the   ripe  harvest  in  the  autumna^ 

That  thou,  the  slaves  of  slaves,  art  doomed) 

to  pine 
And  droop,  while  no  Italian  arts  are  thine, 
To  soothe  or  cheer,  to  soften  or  refine.     500 
Hail  Freedom  I  whether  it  was  mine  to 

stray. 
With  shrill  winds  whistling  round  my  lonely 

WIO'i 


On  the  bleak  sides  of  Cumbria's  beath-d 

moors, 
Or  where  dank  sea-weed  lashes  Scotland 

shores; 
To  scent  the  sweets  of  Piedmont's  breat 

ing  rose, 
And  orange  gale  that  o'er  Lugano  blows: 
Still  have  I  round,  where  Tynumy  prevu 
That  virtue  lang^mshes  and  pleasure  £ail^ 
While  the  remotest  hamlets  blessings  sha 
In  thy  loved  presence  known,  and  oq 

there;  i 

fTeort-blessings  —  outward  treasures,  tc 

which  the  eye 
Of  the  sun  peeping  through  the  clouds  a 

And  every  passing  breeze  will  testify. 
There,  to  the  porch,  belike  with  jasini 

boimd 
Or  woodbine  wreaths,  a  smoother  path 

wound; 
The  housewife  there  a  brighter  garden  se« 
Where  hum  on  busier  wing  her  happy  bee 
On  infant  cheeks  there  fresher  roses  blo^ 
And  grey-haired  men  look  up  with  livelil 

brow, — 
To  greet  the  traveller  needing  food  a 

rest;  < 

Housed  for  the  night,  or  but  a  half-hod 

guest. 
And  oh,  fair  Franoel  though  now  tl 

traveller  sees 
Thy  three-striped  banner  fluctuate  on  tl 

breeze; 
Tho«gh  martiiil  song,  have  banished  s«^ 

of  love, 
And  nightingales  desert  the  village  ffroT< 
Scared  by  &e  fife  and  rumbling  drun 

alarms. 
And  the  short  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  am 
That  cease  not  till  night  falls,  when  far  ai 

nigh. 
Sole  sound,  the  Sourd  prolongs  his  moox 

f  ul  cry ! 
— Yet,  hast  tliou  found  that  Freedom  sprea 

her  power  t 

Beyond  the  cottage-hearth,  the  cottase-dof 
All  nature  smiles, and  owns  beneath  her  ej 
Her  fields  peculiar,  and  peculiar  skies. 
Yes,  as  I  roamed  where  Loiret's  wati 

glide 
Through  rustling  aspens  heard  from  side 

side, 
When  from  October  clouds  a  milder  lid 
Fell  where  the  blue  flood  rippled  into  whit 
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illethoi 


ught  from  every  cot  the  watchful  bird 

Crowed  wiUi  ear-piercing  power  till  theu 
unheard; 

Etch  clacking  mill,  that  broke  the  mormur- 
ing  streams,  630 

Boeked  the  charmed  thought  in  more  de- 
lightful dreams; 

,€^^  jA^t  d«^  the  falling 

Avoke  a  fainter  sense  of  moral  grief; 
The  measured  echo  of  the  distant  iiail 
Mound  ID  more  welcome  cadence  dbwn  the 

Yale; 
With  more  majestic  course  the  water  rolled, 
Jbd  ripening  foliage  shone  with  richer  gold. 
^Bot  foes  are  gathering  —  Liberty  must 

raise 
I  Bed  00  the  hills  her  beacon's  far-seen  blaze ; 
Must  bid  the  tocsin  ring  from  tower  to 

tower! —  640 

^'earer  and  nearer  comes  the  tr3ring  hour  I 
Bcjoice,  brave  Laud,  though  pride's  per- 
verted ire 
House  bell's  own  aid,  and  wrap  thy  fields  in 

fire: 
Lojfnxn  the  flames  a  great  and  glorious 
I  birth; 

As  if  a  new-made  heaven  were  hailing  a 

Dew  earth  I 
—  All  cannot  be:  the  promise  is  too  fair 
for  creatures  doomed  to  breathe  terrestrial 

air: 
iTet  not  for  this  will  sober  reason  frown 
I  poo  that  promise,  nor  the  hope  disown ;  649 

£  knows  that  only  from  high  aims  ensue 
I  guerdons,  and  to  them  alone  are  due. 
Great  God  !  by  whom  the  strifes  of  men 
are  weighed 

1q  an  impsirtial  balance,  give  thine  aid 

To  the  just  cause;  and,  oh !  do  thou  pre- 
side 

Ot«  the   mighty  stream  now  spreading 
wide: 

60  shall  its  waters,  from  the  heavens  sup- 
plied 

In  eopious  showers,  from  earth  by  whole- 
some springs, 

Bfood  o'er  the  long-parched  lands  with  Nile- 
like wings  ! 

And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay 

Rlko  cries  presumptuous,  **  Here  the  flood 
ihall  stay,"  660 

Kaj  in  its  progress  see  thy  guiding  hand, 

isd  eease  the   ackuowled^d  purpose  to 
whlwtaiid; 


Or,  swept  in  anger  from  the  insulted  shore, 

Sink  with  his  servile  bands,  to  rise  no  more  ! 
To-night,  my  Friend,  within  this  humble 
cot 

Be  scorn  and  fear  and  hope  alike  forgot 

In   timely  sleep;  and  when,  at  break  of 
day. 

On  the  tall  peaks  the  glistening  sunbeams 
pbiy. 

With  a  light  heart  our  course  we  may  re- 
new. 

The  first  whose  footsteps  print  the  mountain 
dew.  670 


GUILT   AND   SORROW 

OR  INCIDENTS  UPON  SALISBURY  PLAIN 

I 79 I -4.  1842 

Unwilling  to  be  unnecessarily  particnlar,  I 
have  assigned  this  poem  to  the  dates  1791  and 
^94 ;  but  in  fact  much  of  the  **  Female  Va- 
p^rant^s  "  story  was  oouiposed  at  least  two  years 
before.  All  that  relates  to  her  sufferings  as  a 
sailor*s  wife  in  America,  and  her  condition  of 
mind  during  her  voyage  home,  were  faithfully 
taken  from  the  report  made  to  me  of  her  own 
case  by  a  friend  who  had  been  subjected  to  the 
same  trials  and  affected  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Coleridge,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him,  was  so  much  impressed  with  this  poem, 
that  it  would  have  enconn^d  me  to  publish 
the  whole  as  it  then  stood  ;  but  the  mariner's 
fate  appeared  to  me  so  tragical  as  to  require  a 
treatment  more  subdued  and  yet  more  strictly 
applicable  in  expression  than  I  had  at  first  given 
to  it.  This  fault  was  corrected  nearly  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when  I  determined  to  publish 
the  whole.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that,  though  the  incidents  of  this  attempt  do 
only  in  a  small  deg^e  produce  each  other,  and 
it  deviates  accordingly  from  the  greneral  rule  by 
which  narrative  pieces  ought  to  be  governed, 
it  is  not  therefore  wanting  in  continuous  hold 
upon  the  mind,  or  in  unity,  which  is  effected  by 
the  identity  of  moral  interest  that  places  the 
two  personages  upon  the  same  footing  in  the 
reader's  sympathies.  My  rambles  over  many 
parts  of  Salisbury  Plain  put  me.  as  mentioned 
in  the  preface,  upon  writing  this  poem,  and  left 
on  my  mind  imagrinative  impressions  the  force 
of  which  I  have  felt  to  this  day.  From  that 
district  I  proceeded  to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  so  on 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  where  I  took  again 
to  travelling  on  foot.  In  remembrance  of  that 
part  of  my  journey,  which  was  in  *93, 1  began 
the  verses — **Five  years  have  passed." 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION    OF   THIS 
POEM,   PUBLISHED  IN    1842 

Not  leas  ihsM  one  third  of  the  following  poem, 
though  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered  in 
the  expression,  was  published  so  far  back  as  the 
jear  1708,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Female  Va- 
grant.*' The  extract  is  of  such  length  that  an 
apology  seems  to  be  required  for  reprindug  it 
here :  but  it  was  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  position,  or  the  rest  would  have  been 
uuintelligible.  The  whole  was  written  before 
the  close  of  the  year  17U4,  and  I  will  detail, 
rather  as  matter  of  literary  biography  than  for 
any  other  reason,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  WAS  produced. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  17V)3, 
having  passed  a  month  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
▼iew  of  the  fleet  which  was  then  preparing  for 
sea  off  Portsmouth  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  I  left  the  place  with  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. The  American  war  was  still  fresh  in 
memory.  The  strugfgle  which  was  beginning, 
and  wMch  many  thous^ht  would  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  close  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Great 
Britain  being  added  to  those  of  the  allies,  I  was 
assured  in  my  own  mind  would  be  of  long  contin- 
uance, and  productive  of  distress  and  misery  be- 
yond all  possible  calculation.  This  conviction 
was  pressed  upon  me  by  haTing  been  a  witness, 
during  a  long  residence  in  revolutionary  France, 
of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  spent  two 
days  in  wandering  on  foot  over  Salbbury  Plain, 
which,thongh  cultivation  wasthen  widely  spread 
tlirough  parts  of  it,  had  upon  the  whole  a  still 
more  impressive  appearance  than  it  now  retains. 

The  monuments  and  traces  of  antiquity,  scat- 
tered in  abundance  over  that  region,  led  me 
nnavoidably  to  compare  what  we  know  or  guess 
of  those  remote  times  with  certain  aspects  of 
modem  society,  and  with  calamities,  principally 
those  consequent  upon  war,  to  which,  more  than 
other  classes  of  men,  the  poor  are  subject  In 
those  reflections,  joined  with  particular  facts 
that  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  following 
stanzas  originated. 

In  conclusion,  to  obviate  some  distraction  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  Salisbury  Plain,  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
tiiat  of  the  features  described  as  belonging  to 
it,  one  or  two  are  taken  from  other  desolate 
parts  of  England. 


A  Tbavellrr  on  the  skirt  of  Sarum*s 

Fhun 
Pumied  his  vagrant  way.  with  feet  half 

bare; 


Stooping  his  gait,  but  not  as  if  to  gain 
Help  from  the  staff  he  bore;  for  mi^i  ai 

air 
Were  hardy,  though  his  cheek  seemed  wa 

with  care 
Both  of  the  time  to  come,  and  time  loi 

fled: 
Down  fell  in  straggling  locks  his  thin  gn 

hair; 
A  coat  he  wore  of  military  red 
But  faded,  and  stuck  o'er  with  many  a  pab 

and  shred. 

II 

While  thus  he  journeyed,  step  by  step  k 

on, 
He   saw   and  passed  a   stately   inn,   h 

sure 
That  welcome  in  such  house  for  him  w 

none. 
No  board  inscribed  the  needy  to  allure 
Hung  there,  no  bush  proclaimed  to  old  tu 

poor 
And    desolate,   '^Her.e   you    will    find 

friend  I " 
The  pendent  grapes  glittered   aboTe   t 

door ; — 
On  he  must  paoe,  perchance  'till  ni^t  ^ 

scend, 
Where'er  the  dreary  roads  their  bare  whi 

lines  extend. 

Ill 

The  gathering  clouds  grow  red  with  ston 

fire. 
In  streaks  diverging  wide  and   mount] 

•     high; 
That  inn  he  long  had  passed;  the  distj 

spire, 
Which  oft  as  he  looked  back  had  fixed 

eye, 
Was  lost,  though  still  he  looked,  in  the  bU 

sky. 
Perplexed  and  comfortless  he  gazed  arox« 
And  scarce  could  any  trace  of  man  < 

scry, 
Save   cornfields  stretched  and   atretol^ 

without  bound ; 
But  where  the  sower  dwelt  was  nowher< 

be  found. 

IV 

No  tree  was  there,  no  meadow's  piet^ 

green, 
No  brook  to  wet  his  lip  or  soothe  his  ea 
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Dg  files  of  coini-Btadu  here  and  there 

were  seen,  so 

t  not  one  dwellii«.plac«  his  heart  to 

eheer. 
me  labourer,  thought  he,  may  perchance 

be  near; 
id  so  he  sent  a  feeble  shout  —  in  vain; 
I  Toice  made  answer,  he  could  only  hear 
mds  rustling  over  plots  of  unripe  grain, 
'  whistling  uiro'  thm  grass  along  uie  un- 

furrowed  plain. 


mg  had  he  fancied  each  successive  slope 
noealed  some  cottage,  whither  he  might 

torn 
id  rest;  bat  now  along  heayen's  darken- 
ing oope 
be  erows  rushed  by  in  eddies,  homeward 

borne.  40 

ins  warned  he  sought  some  shepherd's 

spreading  thorn 
r  hoTel  &om  Uie  storm  to  shield  his  head, 
Bt  sought  in  Tain;  for  now,  all  wild,  for- 

lom, 
bd  vaeant,  a  huge  waato  around    him 

spread; 
be  wet  cold  eround,  he  feared,  must  be 

his  only  bed. 

VI 

ind  be  it  so  —  for  to  the  chill  night  shower 
tad  the  sharp  wind  his  head  he  oft  hath 

bared; 
i  Sailor  he,  who  many  a  wretched  hour 
lith  told;  for,  landing  after  labour  hard, 
^  long  endured  in  hope  of  just  reward, 
k  to  an  armM  fleet  was  forced  away      51 
1^  seamen,  who  perhaps  themselves  had 

shared 
^e  fste;  was  hurried  off,  a  helpless  prey, 
Blinst  all  that  in  his  heart,  or  theirs  per- 
I        haps,  said  nay. 

I  VII 

years  the  work  of  carnage  did  not 
cease, 

bd  death's  dire  aspect  daily  he  surveyed, 
peuh's  minister;  then  came  his  glad  re- 

t    lease, 
hope  returned,  and  pleasure  fondly 
made 
dwelling  in  his  dreams.    By  Fancy's 
1^    aid 
ue  happj  husband  flies,  his  arms  to  throw 


Bound  his  wife's  neck;  the  prize  of  victory 
laid  6r 

In  her  full  lap,  he  sees  such  sweet  tears 
flow 

As  if  thenceforth  nor  pain  nor  trouble  she 
could  know. 

VIII 

Vain  hope!  for  fraud  took  aU  that  he  had 

earned. 
The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood 
Even  in  the  desert's  heart;  but  he,  re- 
turned, 
Bears  not  to  those  he  loves  their  needful 

food. 
His  home  approaching,  but  in  such  a  mood 
That  from  his  sight  his  children  might  have 

run. 
He  met  a  traveller,  robbed  him,  shed  his 
blood;  70 

And  when  the  miserable  work  was  done 
He  fled,  a  vagrant  since,  the  murderer's 
fate  to  shun. 

IX 

From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could 

be 
So  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a 

pang 
Brought  from  without  to  inward  misery. 
Now,  as  he  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sound  of  chains  along  the  desert  rang; 
He  looked,  and  saw  upon  a  gibbet  high 
A  human  body  that  in  irons  swang. 
Uplifted  by  the  tempest  whirling  by;       80 
And,  hovering,  round  it  often  did  a  raven 


It  was  a  spectacle  which  none  might  view, 
In  spot  so  savage,  but  with  shuddering 

JMiin; 
y  did  for  him  at  once  renew 

All  he  had  feared  from  man,  but  roused  a 
train 

Of  the  mind's  phantoms,  horrible  as  vain. 

The  stones,  as  if  to  cover  him  from  day. 

Rolled  at  his  back  along  the  livinfi^  plain; 

He  fell,  and  without  sense  or  motion  lay; 

But,  when  the  trance  was  gbne,  feebly  pur- 
sued his  way.  90 

XI 

As  one  whose  brain  habitual  phrensy  fires 
Owes  to  the  fit  iu  which  his  soul  hath  tossed 
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Profounder  quiet,  when  the  fit  retires, 
Even  so  the  dire  phantasma  which  had 

crossed 
His  sense,  in  sudden  vacancy  quite  lost. 
Left  his  mind  still  as  a  deep  evening  stream. 
Nor,  if  accosted  now,  in  thought  engrossed, 
Moody,  or  inly  troubled,  would  he  seem 
To  traveller  who  might  talk  of  any  casual 

theme. 

XII 

Hurtle  the  clouds  in  deeper  darkness  piled, 
Gone  is  the  raven  timely  rest  to  seek;     loi 
He  seemed  the  only  creature  in  the  wild 
On  whom  the  elements  their  rage  might 

wreak; 
Save  that  the  bustard,  of  those  regions 

bleak 
Shy  tenant,  seeing  by  the  uncertain  light 
A  man  there  wandering,  gave  a  mournful 

shriek, 
And  half  upon  the  ground,  with  strange 

affright, 
Forced  hara  i^inst  the  wind  a  thick  un* 

wieldy  mght. 

XIII 

All,  all  was  cheerless    to   the    horizon's 

bound; 
The   weary  eye  —  which,  wheresoever   it 

strays,  no 

Marks  nothing  but  the  red  sun's  setting 

round. 
Or  on  the  earth  strange  lines,  in  former 

days 
Left  by  gigantic  arms  —  at  length  surveys 
What  seems  an  antique  castle  spreading 

wide; 
Hoary  and  naked  are  its  walls,  and  raise 
Their  brow  sublime:   in  shelter  there  to 

bide 
He  turned,  while  rain  poured  down  smok- 
ing on  every  side. 

XIV 

Pile  of  Stone-hengel  so  proud  to  hint  yet 

keep 
Thy  seorets,  thou  that  lov'st  to  stand  and 

hear 
The  Plain  resounding  to  the  whirlwind's 

sweep,  120 

Inmate  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year; 
Even  if  thou  saw'st  the  giant  wicker  rear 
For  sacrifice  its  throngs  of  living  men, 
Before  thy  face  did  ever  wretch  appear, 


Who  in  his  heart  had  groaned  with  ded 

pain 
Than  he  who,  tempest-driven,  thy  she 

now  would  gain. 

XV 

Within  that  fabric  of  mysterious  form. 
Winds  met  in  confiict,  each  by  tuna 

preme; 
And,  from  the  perilous  ground  dislo^ 

through  storm 
And  rain  he  wildered  on,  no  moon  to  str 
From  ^If  of  parting  clouds  one  fr» 

beam. 
Nor  anv  friendlv  sound  his  footsteps  k 
Once  did  the  hghtning's  faint  disast 

gleam 
Disclose  a  naked  g^ide-post's  double  fa 
Sight  which  tho'  lost  at  once  a  glea^ 

pleasure  shed. 

XVI 

No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from 

tag^  elm 
To  stay   his    steps  with    faintness   d 

come; 
'Twas  dark  and  void  as  ocean's  wd 

realm 
Roaring  with  storms  beneath  night's  i 

less  gloom;  | 

No  gipsy  cowered  o'er  fire  of  fura 

broom; 
No  labourer  watched  his  red  kiln  gla 

bright. 
Nor  taper  glimmered  dim  from  sick  n 

room; 
Along  the  waste  no  line  of  mournful  1^ 
From   himp  of   lonely  toll-gate  strea 

athwart  the  night. 

XVII 

At  length,  though  hid  in  clouds,  the  i^ 

arose; 
The  downs  were  visible  —  and  now  reve 
A  structure  stands,  which  two  bare  si 

enclose. 
It  was   a  spot,  where,  ancient  vows 

fiUed,  ^  I 

Kind  pious  hands  did  to  the  Virgin  bui 
A  lonely  Spital,  the  belated  swam 
From  tiie  night  terrors  of  that  was^ 

shield: 
But  there  no  human  being  could  remaj 
And  now  the  walla  are  named  the  *  | 

House '  of  the  plain. 
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I  XVIII 

pogh  he  had  little  cause  to  love  the  abode 

I  man,  or  covet  sight  of  mortal  face, 

i  when  faint  beams  of  light  that  ruin 

showed, 
nr  glad  he  was  at  length  to  find  some 

tiace 
human  shelter  in  that  dreary  place. 
Q  to  his  flock  the  early  shephera  goes, 
Se  shall  moch-needed  sleep  his  frame 
embrace.  160 

[S  dry  nook  where  fern  the  floor  bestrows 
I  Isjs  his  stiffened  limbs,  —  his  eyes  be- 
gin to  close; 

XIX 

^  hearing  a  deep  sigh,  that  seemed  to 

come 
vo  one  who  monmed  Iq  sleep,  he  raised 

his  head, 
id  saw  a  woman  in  the  naked  room 
i^stretched,  and   taming  on  a  restless 
I      bed: 
le  moon  a  wan  dead  light  around  her 

shed, 
ft  waked  her  —  spake  in  tone  that  would 
I      not  fail, 

t  hoped,  to  cailm  her  mind ;  but  ill  he  sped, 
^  or  that  ruin  she  had  heard  a  tale  170 
liich  now  with  freezing  thoughts  did  all 

her  powers  assail; 

I  XX 

id  heard  of  one  who,  forced  from  storms 

I      to  shroud, 

dtthe  loose  walls  of  this  decayed  Retreat 

m  to  incessant   neighinin   shrill    and 

!      loud,  *^* 

^  his  horse  pawed  the  floor  with  f u- 

1      rions  heat; 

Don  a  stone,  that  sparkled  to  his  feet, 

nek,  and  still  struck  agaiQ,  the  troubled 

bowe: 
m  man  half  raised  the  stone  with  pain 
[     and  sweat, 

Uf  raised,  for  well  his  arm  might  lose  its 
I      force 
Nloiing  the  grim  head  of  a  late  murdered 

eorse.  180 

j  XXI 

Ni  tale  of  this  lone  mansion  she  had 

learned 
Nt  when  that  shape,  with  eyes  in  sleep 
I     Ittlf  drowned. 


By  the  moon's  sullen  lamp  she  first  dis- 
cerned. 

Cold  stony  horror  all  her  senses  bound. 

Her  he  addressed  in  words  of  cheering 
soimd; 

Recovering  heart,  like  answer  did  she 
maKe; 

And  well  it  was  that»  of  the  corse  there 
foimd. 

In  converse  that  ensued  she  nothing  spake; 

She  knew  not  what  dire  pangs  in  him  such 
tale  could  wake. 

XXII 

But  soon  his  voice  and  words  of  kind  in- 
tent  %  19Q 
Banished  that  dismal  thought;  and  now  the 

wind 
In  fainter  bowlings  told  its  rage  was  spent: 
Meanwhile    discourse  ensued   of    various 

kind. 
Which  by  degrees  a  confidence  of  mind 
And  mutual  mterest  failed  not  to  create. 
And,  to  a  natural  sympathy  resigned. 
In  that  forsaken  buildmg  where  they  sate 
The  Woman  thus  retraced  her  own  unto- 
ward fate. 

XXIII 

"By  Derwent's  side  my  father  dwelt  —  a 

man 
Of  virtuous  life,  by  pious  parents  bred; 
And  I  believe  that,  soon  as  I  be^;an         x>i 
To  lisp,  he  made  me  kneel  beside  my  bed, 
And  in  his  hearing  there  my  prayers  I  said: 
And  afterwards,  by  my  good  father  taught, 
I  read,  and  loved  the  books  in  which  I 

read; 
For  books  in  every  neighbouring  house  I 

sought, 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure 

brought 

XXIV 

**  A  little  croft  we  owned  —  a  plot  of  com, 
A  garden  stored  with  peas,  and  mint,  and 

thyme, 
And  flowers  for  posies,  oft  on  Sunday  mom 
Plucked  while  the  church  bells  rang  their 

earliest  chime.  .     "> 

Can  I  forget  our  freaks  at  shearing  time  f 
My  hen's  rich  nest  through  long    grass 

scarce  espied; 
The    cowslip-gathering    ia    June's    dewy 

prime; 
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The  swans  that  with  white  chests  upreared 

in  pride 
Rushing  and  racing  came  to  meet  me  at  the 

watei^«ide. 

XXV 

**  The  staff  I  well  remember  which  upbore 
The  bending  body  of  my  active  sire; 
His  seat  beneath  the  honied  sycamore 
Where  the  bees  hmnmed,  and  chair  by 

winter  fire;  sao 

When   market-morning    came,    the    neat 

attire 
With  which,  though  bent  on  haste,  myself 

I  decked; 
Our  watchful  house-dog,  that  would  tease 

and  tire 
The  stranger  till  its  barking-fit  I  checked; 
The  red-breast,  known  for  years,  which  at 

my  casement  pecked. 

XXVI 

''The   suns  of   twenty  summers    danced 

along,— 
Too  little  marked  how  fast  they  rolled 

away: 
But,  through  severe  mischance  and  cruel 

wrong, 
My  father's  substance  fell  into  decay: 
We  toiled   and   struggled,  hoping  for  a 

day  .  230 

When    Fortune  might    put  on  a  kinder 

look; 
But  vain  were  wishes,  efforts  vain  as  they; 
He  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 
Must  part;  the  smnmons  came;  —  our  final 

leave  we  took. 

XXVII 

**  It  was  indeed  a  miserable  hour 

When,  from  the  last  hill-top,  my  sire  sur- 
veyed, 

Peering  above  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 

That  on  his  marriage  day  sweet  music 
made  I 

Till  then,  he  hoped  his  bones  might  there 
be  laid 

Close  by  my  mother  in  their  native  bow- 
ers: 240 

Bidding  me  trust  in  God,  he  stood  and 
prayed  ;  — 

I  could  not  pray:  —  through  tears  that  fell 
in  showers 

Glimmered  our  dear-loveid  home,  alas !  no 
longer  ours  1 


lord 


XXVIII 

^  There  was  a  Youth  whom  I  had 

long, 

That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  ssi 
'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  a  thou 

less  song  ' 

We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  bin^ 

Mav; 
When  we  began  to  tire  of  childish  plsjl 
We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  p 

each  other;  1 

We  talked  of  marriage  and  our  main 

day;-  *  I 

And  I  in  truth  did  love  him  like  a  1 

ther. 
For  never  could  I  hope  to  meet  with  i 

another. 


XXIX 


diJ 


*<Two  years  were  passed  since  to  a 

town 
He  had  repaired  to  ply  a  eainful  trade: 
What  tei^  of  bitter  gnef ,  till  th^i 

known  I 
What  tender  vows,  our  last  sad  kiss 

layedl 
To  him  we  turned:  —  we  had    no  o| 

aid: 
Like  one  revived,  upon  his  neck  I  wepd 
And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  jovj 

said. 
He  well  could  love  in  grief;  his  faitfi 

kept;  I 

And  in  a  quiet  home  once  more  my  fai 

slept. 

XXX 

^  We  lived  in  peace  and  comfort;  and  ^ 

blest 
With  daily  bread,  by  constant  toQ  1 

plied. 
Three    lovely  babes    had    lain  upon 

breast; 
And  often,  viewing  their  sweet  smile 

sighed,  I 

And  knew  not  why.    My  happy    fai 

died, 
When  threatened  war  reduced  the  chUdz 

meal: 
Thrice  happy !    that  for  him  the   gi 

could  hide 
The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  ^ 

wheel, 
And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  pati^ 

might  not  heal. 
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XXXI 

*was  a  hard  change;  an  eyil  time  was 

come; 
I  bad  no  hope,  and  no  relief  could  gain: 
i  some,  with  proud  parade,  the  noisj 

drum 
It  round  to  clear  the  streets  of  want  and 

psun. 
'  husband's  arms  now  onlj  served  to 

strain 
I  and  his  children  hungering  in  his  view; 
such  dismay  my  prayers  ana  tears  were 

Tain: 

r'  In  those  miserable  men  he  flew, 
now  to  the  sea-coast,  with  numbers 
more,  we  drew. 

xxxn 

We  were  we  long  neglected,  and  we 

bore  sSo 

ich   sorrow  ere   the    fleet    its    anchor 

weiehed; 
ten  ilel£  before  us,  and  our  native  shore, 
e  breathed  a  pestilential  air,  that  made 
[fsge  for  which  no  knell  was  heard.  We 

prayed 
b  our  ^parture;  wished  and  wished  — 

not  knew, 
Sd  tiiat  long  sickness  and  those  hopes 

delated, 
m  happier  days  we  never  more  must 

view, 
he  psTting  signal  streamed  —  at  last  the 
'      lancf  withdrew. 

xxxin 
bit  the  calm  summer  season  now  was 

as  we  drove,  the  equinoctial  deep      990 
mountaina  high  oefore  the  howling 
>      Mast, 

m  many  perished  in   the    whirlwind's 
sweep, 
gftzed  with  terror  on  their  gloomy  sleep, 
i  that  soon  such  anguish  must  en- 
soe, 
bopes  such  harvest  of  affliction  reap, 
we  the  mercy  of  the  waves  should  rue : 
lesehed  the  western  world,  a  poor  de- 
▼otederew. 

t  XXXIV 

pains  and  plagues  thai  on  our  heads 
came  down, 
le  and  famine,  agony  and  fear,       199 


t 


In  wood  or  wilderness,  in  camp  or  town, 
It  would  unman  the  firmest  heart  to  hear. 
All  perished  —  all  in  one  remorseless  year, 
HuscMuid   and  children !   one  by  one,  by 

sword 
And  ravenous  plague,  all  perished:  every 

tear 
Dried  up,  despairing,  desolate,  on  board 
A  British  ship  I  waked,  as  from  a  trance 

restored." 

XXXV 

Here  paused  she,  of  all  present  thought  for- 
lorn. 

Nor  voice  nor  sound,  that  moment's  pain 
expressed, 

Tet  Nature,  with  excess  of  grief  o'erbome. 

From  her  full  eyes  their  watery  load  re- 
leased. 310 

He  too  was  mute;  and,  ere  her  weeping 
ceased, 

He  rose,  and  to  the  ruin's  portal  went. 

And  saw  the  dawn  opening  the  silvery 
east 

With  rays  of  promise,  north  and  southward 
sent; 

And  soon  with  crimson  fire  kindled  the  fir- 
mament. 

XXXVI 

^O  come,"  he  cried,  ''come,  after  weary 

view." 
So  forth  she  came,  and  eastward  looked; 

the  sight 
Over  her  brow  like  dawn  of  gladness  threw; 
Upon  her  cheek,  to  which  its  youthful  hue 
Seemed  to  return,  dried  the  last  lingering 

tear,  321 

And  from  her  grateful  heart  a  fresh  one 

drew: 
The  whilst  her  comrade  to  her  pensive  cheer 
Tempered  fit  words  of  hope;  and  the  lark 

warbled  near. 

XXXVII 

They  looked  and  saw  a  lengthening  road, 
and  wain 

That  rang  down  a  bare  slope  not  far  re- 
mote: 

The  barrows  glistered  bright  with  drops  of 
rain, 

Wlustled  the  waggoner  with  merry  note. 

The  cock  far  off  sounded  his  clarion  throat; 
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But  town,  or  farm,  or  bamlet,  none  they 
viewed,  330 

Only  were  told  there  stood  a  lonely  cot 

A  long  mile  thence.  While  thither  they  pniv 
sued 

Their  way,  the  Woman  thus  her  mournful 
tale  renewed. 

XXXVIII 

"  Peaceful  as  this  immeasurable  plain 
Is  now,  by  beams  of  dawning  light  im- 
prest, 
In  the  calm  sunshine  slept  the  glittering 

main; 
The  very  ocean  hath  its  hour  of  rest. 
I  too  forgot  the  heavings  of  my  breast. 
How  quiet  'round  me  snip  and  ocean  were! 
As  qmet  all  within  me.    1  was  blest,      340 
Ana  looked,  and  fed  upon  the  silent  air 
Until  it  seemed  to  brmg  a  joy  to  my  de- 
spair. 

XXXIX 

*'  Ah  I  how  unlike  those  late  terrific  sleeps, 
And  groans  that  rage  of  racking  famme 

spoke; 
The  unburied  dead  that  lay  in  festering 

heaps. 
The  breathing   pestilence   that  rose  like 

smoke. 
The  shriek  Uiat  from  the  distant  battle 

broke. 
The  mine's  dire  earthquake,  and  the  pallid 

host 
Driven  by  the  bomb's  incessant  thunder- 
stroke 
Ta  loathsome  vaults,  where  heart-sick  an- 

fi^uish  tossed,  350 

Hope  died,  and  fear  itself  in  agony  was  lost  I 

XL 

**  Some  mighty  gulf  of  separation  past, 
I  seemed  transported  to  another  world; 
A  thouffht  resigned  with  pain,  when  from 

uke  mast 
The  impatient  mariner  the  sail  unfurled, 
And,  wtdstling,  called  the  wind  that  hardly 

curled 
The  silent  sea.    From  the  sweet  thoughts 

of  home 
And  from  all  hope  I  was  for  ever  hurled. 
For  me — farthest  from  earthly  port  to 

roam 
Was  best,  could  I  but  shun  the  spot  where 

man  might  come.  360 


XLI 

"And  oft  I  thought  (my  fancy  wis 

strong) 
That  I,  at  last,  a  resting-place  had  faaai 
*  Here  will  I  dwell,'  saidX  'my  whole  t 

long. 
Roaming  the  illimitable  waters  round;    1 
Here  will  I  live,  of  all  but   heavei  i 

owned, 
And  end  my  days  upon  the  peaceful  flood.' 
To  break  mv  dream  the  vessel  reached 

bouna; 
And  homeless  near  a  thousand  home^ 

stood. 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  vd 

ed  food.  I 

XLII 

**  No  help  I  sought;  in  sorrow  tamed  adi^ 
Was  hopeless,  as  if  cast  on  some  bare  rol 
Nor  morsel  to  my  mouth  that  day  I 

lift, 
Nor  raised  my  hand  at  any  door  to  kxKw 
I  lay  where,  with  his  drowsy  mates,  | 

cock 
From  the  cross -timber  of  an   ont-ho^ 

hung: 
Dismally  tolled,  that  night,  the  city  clo^ 
At  mom  my  sick  heart  hunger  aeare 

stung. 
Nor  to  the  beggar's  language  conld  I 

my  tongue. 

XLIII 

'<So  passed  a  second  day;  and,  when 

third 
Was  come,  I  tried  in  vain  the  cro^ird's 

sort 
-In  deep   despair,  by  frightfnl    ^ 

stirred. 
Near  the  sear«ide  I  reached  a  ruined  fan 
There,  pains  which  nature  could  no  m 

suprn^ 
With  blindness  linked,  did  on  my  vH 

fall; 
And,  after  many  interruptions  short 
Of  hideous  sense,  I  saiUE,  nor  step  co\ 

crawl: 
Unsought  for  was  the  help  that  did  my  1 

recalL 

I 

xuv 

*<  Borne  to  a  hospital,  I  lay  with  btmin 
Drowsy  and  weak,  and  shattered  menui 
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peird  my  neigfabours  in  their  beds  com- 

LpUin  390 

ij  tiungs  wbich  never  troubled  me  — 
\  feet  still   bustling   round  with    busy 

I.   ^ 

'loob  where  common  kindness  had  no 

pMt, 
ttrrioe  done  with  cold  formality, 
Itting  the  f  eyer  round  the  languid  heart, 
i  grotDs  which,   as   they   ssud,   might 

make  a  dead  man  start 

XLV 

hese  tbings  just  served  to  stir  the  slum- 
bering sense, 

rpain  nor  mty  in  my  bosom  raised. 

HI  strengw  did  memory  return;  and, 
thmce 

Nased,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed,    400 

nooKs,  men,  and  conmion  light,  amazed. 

b  lanes  I  sought,  and,  as  the  sun  re- 

[  tiwd, 

wt  whoe  beneath  the  trees  a  faggot 

f  tnTellers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  in- 
L    qoiied, 

I  gSTe  me  food  — and  rest,  more  wel- 
eome,  more  desired. 

XLVI 

Ingli  potters  seemed  they,  trading  so- 

beriy 
kb  panmered  asses  driven  from  door  to 

door; 
k  fife  of  hapjner  sort  set  forth  to  me, 

(other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure  —      409 
bi^pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor 
km  Qiuigfated  ;  and  companions  boon, 
**  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure 
the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 
hst  alcmg  the  sky  his  warm  and 
gcaialmoon. 

XLVII 

p  in  tiiey  suited  me — those  journeys 

*  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to 

'dttnn  the  surly  house-dog's*  faithful 

[W  on  tq>-«oe  at  the  lifted  latoh. 
P  ^oomv  lantern,  and   the  dhn  bine 
!     mateh, 

P  \AMk  disgniBe,  the  warning  whistle 
ibiO,  4ao 


And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch, 
Were  not  for  me,  brought  up  in  nothing  ill: 
Besides,  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts 
were  brooding  stilL 

XLVIII 

''  What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  unblest  ? 
My  father !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine  : 
And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help ;  and,  after  marriage  such  as 

mine, 
With  little  kindness  would  to  me  incline. 
Nor  was  I  then  for  toil  or  service  fit ; 
My  deep-drawn  sighs  no  effort  could  con- 
fine ;  430 
In  open  air  forgetful  would  I  sit 
Whole  houw,  with  idle  arms  in  moping  soiv 
row  kmt. 

XLIX 

**  The  roads  I  paced,  I  loitered  through  the 
fields ; 

Contentedly,  yet  sometimes  self -accused. 

Trusted  my  life  to  what  chance  bounty 
yields. 

Now  coldly  given,  now  utterly  refused. 

The  ground  I  for  my  bed  have  often  used  : 

But  what  afflicts  my  peace  with  keenest 
ruth. 

Is  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused, 

Foregone  the  home  delight  of  constant 
truth,  440 

And  elear  and  open  soul,  so  prized  in  fear- 
less youth. 


**  Through  tears  the  rising  sun  I  oft  have 

viewed, 
Through  tears  have  seen  him  towards  that 

world  descend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  aU  its  fortitude  : 
Three  vears  a  wanderer  now  my  course  I 

bend  — 
Oh  !  tell  me  whither  —  for  no  earthly  friend 
Have  I."  —  She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned 

away ; 
As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end. 
She  wept ;  because  she  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  pNBrpetual  weight  which  on  her 

spirit  lay.  450 

LI 

True  sympathy  the  Sailor's  looks  expressed, 
His  looks  —  for  pondering  he  was  mute  the 
while. 


aS 
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Of  social  Order's  care  for 'wretchedness, 
Of  Time's  sure  help  to  calm  and  recon- 
cile, 
Joj's  second  spring  and  Hope's  long-trea- 
sured smile, 
Twas  not  for  him  to  speak — a  man  so 

tried. 
Yet,  to  relieve  her  heart,  in  friendly  sbrle 
Proverbial  words  of  comfort  he  applied. 
And  not  in  vain,  while  they  went  pacing 
side  by  side. 

Ln 

£relong,  from  heaps  of  tnrf,  before  their 
sight,  460 

Together  smoking  in  the  sun's  slant  beam. 
Rise  various  wreaths  that  into  one  unite 
Which  high  and  higher  mounts  with  silver 

gleam : 
Fair  spectacle,  —  but  instantlv  a  scream 
Thence  bursting  shrill  did  all  remark  pre- 
vent; 
They  paus^  and  heard  a  hoarser  voice 

olaspheme. 
And    female    cries.    Their    course  they 

thither  bent, 
And  met  a  man  who  foamed  with  anger 
vehement. 

LIII 

A  woman  stood  with  qniverincf  lips  and  pale, 
And,  pointing  to  a  little  child  that  la^r  470 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  began  a  piteous 

tale ; 
How  in  a  simple  freak  of  thoughtless  play 
He  had  provoked  his  father,  wno  straight- 
way. 
As  if  each  blow  were  deadlier  than  the 

last. 
Struck  the  poor  innocent.    Pallid  with  dis- 
may 
The    Solmer's  Widow    heard    and  stood 

aghast ; 
And  stem  looks  on  the  man  her  grey- 
haired  Comrade  cast. 

LIV 

His  voice  with  indignation  rising  high 
Such  further  deed  m  manhood's  name  for- 
bade ; 
The  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 
With  bitter  hisult  ana  revilings  sad  ;       481 
Asked  him  in  scorn  what  busmess  there  he 

had; 
What  kind  of  plunder  he  was  hunting  now ; 


The  gallows  would  one  day  of 

glad;  — 
Though  inward  anguish  damped  tbe 

or's  brow, 
Tet  calm  he  seemed  as  thoughts  80 

ant  would  allow. 

LV 

Softly  he  stroked  the  child,  who  Iij  1 

stretched 
With  face  to  earth ;  and,  as  the  bqj 

round 
His  battered  head,  a  groan  the  Sailor  fe 
As  if  he  saw — there  and  upon  that  i 
Strange  repetition  of  the  deadly  wo^ 
He    had   himself  inflicted.     Thioi 

brain 
At  once  the  griding  iron  passage  fc 
Deluge   of   tender  thoughts  then 

amain, 
Nor  could  his  sunken  eyes  the 

restrain. 

LVI 

Within  himself  he  said  —  What  hearts  la 

we !  I 

The  blessing  this  a  father  gives  his  cbiH 
Yet  happy  thou,  poor  boy!  compared! 

me. 
Suffering    not  doing  ill  —  fate  far  a 

imld.  I 

The  stranjTOr's  looks  and  tears  of  wialk 

euued 
The  f aUier,  and  relenting  thoughts  atrt 
He   kissed    his    son  —  so   all   was  re 

ciled. 
Then,  with  a  voice  which  inward  tza 

broke 
£re  to  his  lips  it  came,  the  Sailor  then 

spoke. 

LVII 

"  Bad  is  the  world,  and  hard  is  the  m 

law 
Even  for  the  man  who  wears  the  wu 

fleece ; 
Much  need  have  ye  that  time  more  d 

draw 
The  bond  of  nature,  all  unldndnesa  ce 
And  that  among  so  few  there  still  be  p 
Else  can  ye  hope  but  with  such  nun 

foes 
Your  pains  shall  ever  with  yomr  Tea 

crease?"—  ^ 
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fldle  from  his  heart  the  appropriate  lesson 

flows, 
.eorrespomdent  calm  stole  gently  o'er  his 


LVIIl 

orthwith  the  pair  passed  on ;  and  down 
they  look 

ito  a  narrorvr  valley's  pleasant  scene 

fbere  wreaths  of  vapour  tracked  a  wind- 
ing hrook, 

%ai  hMAed  an  through  groves  and  mead- 
ows g^reen  ; 

i  low-roofed  house  peeped  ont  the  trees 
between ; 

lie  dripping  groves  resound  with  cheerful 

od  melancholy  lowines  intervene  sao 

I  scattered  herds,  that  in  the  meadow 


ooie  amid  lingering  shade,  some  touched 
hy  the  sun's  rays. 

LIX 

hey  saw  and  heard,  and,  winding  with  the 

road, 
bwn  a  thiek  wood,  they  dropt  into  the 

vale; 
lomfofrt,  by  prouder  mansions  unbestowed, 
heir  wearied  frames,  she  hoped,  would 

soon  regale. 
Ereloof  they  reached  that  cottage  in  the 

dale: 
i  was  a  rustic  inn;  —  the  board  was  spread, 
he  mUk-maid  followed  with  her  brimming 

pwl, 
Lnd  hastily  the  master  carved  the  bread, 
iiadly  the  housewife  pressed,  and  they  in 

comfort  fed.  53t 

LX 

!heir  breakfast  done,  the  pair,  though  loth, 

must  part; 
ITaoderers  whose  course  no  longer  now 


^  rose  and  bade  farewell  I  and,  while  her 

heart 
^frmg^ed  with  tears  nor  could  its  sorrow 


be  left  hhn  there ;  for,  clustering  round 

n       his  knees, 

fitik  his   oak-staff  the  cottage  children 

^         {Oayed; 

fad  soon  she  reached  a  spot  o'erhung  with 


And  banks  of  -ragged  earth;  beneath  the 

shade 
Across    the    pebbly  road  a  little  runnel 

strayea. 


540 


LXI 


A  cart  and  horse  beside  the  rividet  stood; 
Chequering  the  canvas  roof  the  sunbeams 

shone. 
She  saw  the  carman  bend  t6  scoop  the  flood 
As  the  wain  fronted  her,  —  wherein  lay 

one, 
A  pale-faced  Woman,  in  disease  far  gone. 
The  carman  wet  her  lips  as  well  behoved; 
Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none ; 
Though  even  to  die  near  one  she  most  had 

loved» 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs 

have  moved. 

LXII 

The  Soldier's  Widow  learned  with  honest 

pain  550 

And  homefelt  force  of  sympathy  sincere, 
Why  thus  that  worn-out  wretch  must  there 

sastain 
The  jolting  road  and  morning  air  severe. 
The  wain  pursued  its  way;  and  following 

near 
In  pure  compassion  she  her  steps  retraced 
Far  as  the  cottage.    ''  A  sad  sight  is  here," 
She  cried  aloud;  and  forth  ran  out  in  haste 
The  friends  whom  she  had  left  but  a  few 

minutes  past 

LXIII 

While  to  the  door  with  eager  speed  they  ran, 

From  her  bare  straw  the  Woman  half  up- 
raised 560 

Her  bony  visage  —  gaunt  and  deadly  wan; 

No  pity  asking,  on  the  group  she  gazed 

With  a  dim  eye,  distracted  and  amazed; 

Then  sank  upon  hev  straw  with  feeble  moan. 

Fervently  cried  the  housewife  —  "  God  be 
praised, 

I  have  a  house  that  I  can  call  my  own; 

Nor  shall  she  perish  there,  untended  and 
alone  1 " 

LXIV 

So  in  they  bear  her  to  the  chimney  seat^ 
And  busily,  though  yet  with  fear,  untie 
Her  garments,  and,  to  warm  her  icv  feet 
And  chafe  her  temples,  careful  hanas  apply 
Nature  reviving,  with  a  deepdrawn  sigh 
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Sbe  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  her  head  to 

rear;  573 

Then  said — **1  thank  you  all;  if  I  must 

die. 
The  God  in  heaven  my  prayers  for  you  will 

hear; 
Till  now  I  did  not  think  my  end  had  been 

so  near. 

LXV 

**  Barred  every  comfort  labour  could  pro- 
cure, 
Suffering  what  no  endurance  could  assuage, 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  my  father's  door, 
Though  loth  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  age.  580 
But  sickness  stopped  me  in  an  early  stage 
Of  my  sad  journey;  and  within  the  wain 
They  placed  me — there  to  end  life's  pil- 


Unless  oeneath  your  roof  I  may  remain; 
For  I  shall  never  see  my  father^  door  again. 


LXVI 

*'My  life,  Heaven  knows,  hath  long  been 

burthensome; 
But,  if  I  have  not  meekly  suffered,  meek 
May  my  end  be  1    Soon  will  this  voice  be 

dumb: 
Should  child  of  mine  e'er  wander  hither, 

speak 
Of  me,  say  that  the  worm  is  on  my  cheek.  — 
Tom  from  our  hut,  that  stood  beside  the 

sea  S9' 

Near  Portland  lighthonse   in  a  lonesome 

creek. 
My  husband  served  in  sad  captivity 
On  shipboard,  bound  till  peace  or  death 

should  set  him  free. 

LXVII 

**  A  sailor's  wife  I  knew  a  widow's  cares. 
Yet   two    sweet   little   ones  partook    my 

bed; 
Hope  cheered  my  dreams,  and  to  my  daily 

prayers 
Our  heavenly  Father  granted  each  day's 

bread; 
TiU  one  was  found  by  stroke  of  violence 

dead. 
Whose  body  near  our  cottage  chanced  to 

lie;  600 

A  dire  suspicion  drove  us  from  our  shed; 
In  vain  to  find  a  friendly  face  we  try, 
Nor  could  wo  live  together  those  poor  boys 

and  1; 


LXVIII 

**  For  evil  tongues  made  oath  how  on  d 

day 
My  husband  lurked  about  the  neighbo 

hood; 
Now  he  had  fled,  and  whither  none  ea 

And  Jie  had  done  the  deed  in  the  di 

wood  — 
Near  his  own  home  ! — but  he  was  mUdi 

good; 
Never  on  earth  was  gentler  creature  set 
He  'd  not  have  robbed  the  raven  of  its  fo 
My  husband's  lovingkindness  stood  betwi 
Me  and  all  worldly  harms  and  wrongs  he 

ever  keen.'  ' 

LXIX 

Alas  I   the  thing  she  told  with  labour 

breath 

The  Sailor  knew  too  welL  That  wickedii 
His  hand  had  wrought;  and  when,  in 

hour  of  death. 
He  saw  his  Wife's  lips  move  bis  name 

bless  I 

With  her  last  words,  unable  to  soppires^ 
His  anguish,  with  his  heart  he  cease^ 

strive; 
And,  weeping  loud  in  this  extreme  distr 
He  cried  — "Do    pity   me!      That    t 

shouldst  live 
I  neither  ask  nor  wish  —  forgive  me, 

forgive  I " 

LXX 

To  tell  the  change  that  Voice  within 

wrought 
Nature  by  sign  or  sound  made  no  essay  { 
A  sudden  joy  surprised  ex^nring  thcmgh 
And  every  mortal  pang  dissolved  awayJ 
Borne  gentl;^  to  a  bed,  in  death  she  lay, 
Yet  stiU  wmle  over  her  the  husband  bel 
A  look  was  in  her  face  which  seemed  to  I 
**Be  blest;  by  sight  of  thee  from  ke^ 

was  sent 


content 


folneai 


LXXI 


She  slept  in  peace,  —  his  pulses  throfa 
and  stopped,  •  1 

Breathless  he  gaced  upon  her  face,  —  ^ 
took 

Her  hand  in  his,  and  raised  it,  bnt  | 
dropped. 
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ben  oo  his  own  he  oast  a  rueful  look. 
I  ean  were  never  silent;  sleep  forsook 
I  biuning  eyelids  stretched  and  stiff  as 

lead; 
I  night  from  time  to  time  under  him  shook 
e  i&or  as  he  lay  shuddering  on  his  bed; 
d  oft  he  groaned  aloud,  **  0  God,  that  I 

were  deadl" 


0  Soldier's  Widow  ling^ered  in  the  cot, 
d,  when  he  rose,  he  thanked  her  pious 
care  641 

roogh  which  his  Wife,  to  that  kind  shel- 
ter brought, 
sd  in  his  arms;  and  with  those  thanks  a 

prayer 
breathed  for  her,  and  for  that  merciful 

pair. 
t  corse  interred,  not  one  hour  he  re- 
mained 
leath  their  roof,  but  to  the  open  air 
rarthen,  now  with  fortitude  sustained, 
bore  within  a  breast  where  dreadful 
quiet  reigned. 

Lxxni 

dSrmed  of  purpose,  fearlessly  prepared 
r  ict  and  suffering,  to  the  city  straight 
joumeyedf  and  forthwith    his  crime 

declared:  651 

Dd  from  your  doom,**  he  added,  **  now  I 

wait, 
r  let  it  linger  long,  the  murderer's  fate.*' 
t  ineffectual  was  that  piteous  claim; 
wdoome  sentence  which  will  end  though 

late,'' 
lud,  **  the  pangs  that  to  my  conscience 


of  tiiat  deed.    My  trust,  Sariour !  is  in 
tl^namal'* 


Lxxnr 

iiie  was  pitied.    Him  in  iron  case 
•der,  forgive  the  intolerable  thought) 
n  kung  not :  —  no  one  on  his  form  or  face 
id  gmxe,  as  on  a  show  by  idlers  soueht; 
kindred  sufferer,  to  his  death -j^ace 

brought  66t 

hwlets  curiosity  or  chance, 
so   into    storm    the    evening    sky    is 

wrouglil, 
m  his  iwmging  corse  an  cnre  can  glance, 
I  drop,  as  be  once  droppea,  in  miserable 


LINES 

L2FT  UPON  A  SEAT  IN  A  YEW-TREE, 
WHICH  STANDS  NEAR  THE  UIKB  OF 
ESTHWAITE,  ON  A  DESOLATE  PART  OF 
THE  SHORE,  COMMANDING  A  BEAUTI- 
FUL PROSPECT 

1795.    1798 

Composed  in  port  at  school  at  Hawkshead. 
The  tree  has  disappeared,  and  the  slip  of 
Common  on  which  it  stood,  that  ran  parallel  to 
the  lake  and  lay  open  to  it,  hiis  long  been  en- 
closed ;  so  that  the  road  has  lost  much  of  its 
attraction.  This  spot  was  my  fayoarite  walk 
in  the  evenings  daring  the  latter  part  of  my 
school-time.  The  individual  whoee  habits  and 
character  are  here  giyen,  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  talent  and  learn* 
ing,  who  had  been  educated  at  one  of  our  Uni- 
Tersities,  and  retnmed  to  pass  his  time  in 
seclusion  on  his  own  estate.  He  died  a  bachelor 
in  middle  age.  Induced  by  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  he  bnilt  a  small  summer-house  on  the 
rocKS  aboTo  the  peninsula  on  which  the  ferry- 
house  stands.  This  property  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Late  Mr.  Curwen.  The 
site  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  West  in 
his  Guide,  as  the  pride  of  the  lakes,  and  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  **  The  Station.'*  So  much 
used  I  to  be  delighted  with  the  view  from  it, 
while  a  little  boy,  that  some  years  before  the 
first  pleasure-house  was  bnilt,  I  led  thither 
from  Hawkshead  a  youngster  about  my  own 
age,  an  Irish  boy,  who  was  a  servant  to  an 
itinerant  conjuror.  My  motive  was  to  witness 
the  pleasure  I  expected  the  boy  would  receive 
from  the  prospect  of  the  islands  below  and  the 
intermingling  water.  I  was  not  disappointed ; 
and  I  hope  the  fact,  insignificant  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  note 
by  others  who  may  cast  their  eye  over  these 
notes. 

Nay,  Traveller  I  rest  This  lonely  Yew- 
tree  stands 

Far  from  aU  hunao  dwelling:  what  if 
here 

No  sparkling  rivnlet  spread  the  verdant 
*herbf 

What  if  the  bee  love  not  these  barren 
bonghs? 

Tet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  cnrling 
waves, 

That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  Inll  thy 
mind 

By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 
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Who  he  was 
That  piled  these  stones  and  with  the  mossy 

sod 
First  covered,  and  here  taught  this  aged 

Tree  lo 

With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling 

bower, 
I  well  remember.  —  He  was  one  who  owned 
No  conmion  soul.    In  youth  by   science 

nursed. 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  haUow;  'gainst  the 

taint 
Of  dissolute    tongues,  and   jealousy,   and 

hate, 
And  scorn,  —  against  all  enemies  prepared, 
All   but  neglect.    The  world,  for  so   it 

thougnt,  20 

Owed  him  no  service;   wherefore  he  at 

once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away. 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his 

soul 
In    solitude.  —  Stranger  I    these    gloomy 

boughs 
Had  charms  for  him;  and  here  he  loved  to 

sit. 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  g^cing  sand-piper: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and 

heath. 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  oW, 
Fixing    his    downcast    eye,  he    many  an 

hour  30 

A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life: 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he   then  would 

gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely 

'tis 


Thou  seest,  —  and  he  would  gaze  till 

became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sists 
The   beauty,  still  more  beauteous  1    K< 

that  time. 
When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  berselj 
Would   he  forget  those  Beings  to  wh« 

minds. 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence, 
The  world,  and  human  life,  appeared 

scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness:  then  he  would  s^ 
Inly  disturbed,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel:  and  so,  1 

ManI 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.     In  t 

deep  vale 
He  died,  —  this  seat  his  onlv  monninenti 
If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart   Uie   p 

forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pore. 
Stranger  I     henceforth    be    warned;    \ 

know  that  pride, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness;  that  he,  who  feels  coDtenx 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used;  that   thox^ 

with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eje 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  Nature's    works,   one    \ 

might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wis^ 

holds 
Unlawful,  ever.    O  be  wiser,  Thou  ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  lead 

love; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thou 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  hixnst 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 
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A  TRAGEDY 


1795-96.  1842 

Of  das  drsmatio  work  I  have  little  to  say  in  addition  to  the  short  note  which  will  be  found  at 
L  atd  of  tbe  Tolnme.  It  was  composed  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire  daring  the  latter  part  of 
k  Tear  1795,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  a  later  period 
i  life,  it  would  hare  been  different  in  some  respects  from  what  it  is  now.  The  plot  would 
^e  been  aomething^  more  complex,  and  a  greater  variety  of  characters  introduced  to  relievo 
be  mind  from  the  pressure  of  incidents  so  mournful.  The  manners  also  would  have  been  more 
kuoded  to.  My  care  was  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  passions  aud  the  characters,  and  the 
eacioii  in  which  the  persons  in  the  Drama  stood  relatively  to  each  other,  that  the  reader  (for 
lad  then  no  thought  of  the  Stage)  might  be  moved,  and  to  a  degree  instructed,  by  lights 
DK^atii^  somewhat  into  the  depths  of  our  nature.  In  this  endeavour,  I  cannot  tliink,  upon  a 
kry  late  review,  that  I  have  failed.  As  to  the  scene  and  period  of  action,  little  more  was  re- 
hired for  mj  purpose  than  the  absence  of  established  law  and  government ;  so  that  the  agents 
%lit  be  at  liberty  to  act  on  their  own  impulses.  Nevertheless  I  do  remember  that,  having  a 
pii  to  eoloar  the  manners  in  some  degree  from  local  history  more  than  my  knowledge  enabled 
M  to  do.  I  read  Redpath^s  History  of  the  Borders,  but  found  there  nothing  to  my  purpose.  I 
K»  made  an  observation  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  concurred,  that  it  was  di£Bcult  to 
pMeive  how  so  dull  a  book  could  be  written  on  such  a  subject.  Much  about  the  same  time, 
pt  a  little  after,  Coleridge  was  employed  in  writing  his  tragedy  of  ^*  Remorse,"  and  it  hap- 
^ned  that  soon  after,  tlm>ugh  one  of  the  Mr.  Pooles,  Mr.  Knight  the  actor  heard  that  we 
■d  been  enga^^  in  writing  Plays,  and  upon  his  suggestion  mine  was  curtailed,  and  I  believe 
tieridge's  also  was  offered  to  Mr.  Harris,  manager  of  Covent  Garden.  For  myself,  I  had  no 
ope  nor  even  a  wish  (though  a  successful  play  would,  in  the  then  state  of  my  finances,  have 
Nb  a  moat  welcome  piece  of  good  fortune)  that  he  should  accept  my  i>erformance  ;  so  that  I 
learred  no  disappointment  when  the  piece  was  judiciously  returned  as  not  calculated  for  the 
lage.  In  this  judgment  I  entirely  concurred,  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  was  so  natural  for 
i«  to  shrink  from  public  notice,  that  any  hope  I  might  have  had  of  success  would  not  have 
peoQciled  me  altogether  to  such  an  exhibition.  Mr.  G.'s  Play  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought 
irvard  several  years  after  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  In  conclusion  I  may  observe 
k&t  while  I  was  composing  this  Play  I  wrote  a  short  essay  illustrative  of  that  constitution  and 
nee  tendencies  of  human  nature  which  make  the  apparently  motimless  actions  of  bad  men 
tt«l]igible  to  careful  observers.  This  was  partly  done  with  reference  to  the  character  of  Oswald, 
kd  !»  persevering  endeavour  to  lead  the  man  he  disliked  into  so  heinous  a  crime ;  but  still 
lore  to  preserve  in  my  distinct  remembrance  what  I  had  observed  of  transition  in  character, 
■d  the  reflections  I  had  been  led  to  make  during  the  time  I  was  a  witness  of  the  changes 
bvogk  which  the  French  Revolution  passed. 
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Weuvbo,  Servanl  to  Marmaduke, 
Host. 


,  a  Petxmmt. 
t,  Pilgrimft,  ete. 
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EiMAMot^  Wife  to  Eldred. 

—  Borden  of  BngUxudand  Scotland. 

—  The  Beign  <^  Henry  III. 


N 


already  acquainted  with  my  Poems 
in  the  following  composition, 


some 


eight  or  ten  lines  which  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  retain  in  the  places  where  they  ori- 
ginally stood.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add, 
that  they  would  not  have  been  used  elsewhere, 
if  I  had  foreseen  the  time  when  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  publish  this  Tragedy. 
February  28, 1842. 

ACT  I 

Scene  —  Road  in  a  Wood 

Wallace  and  Lacy 

Lacy.  The  troop  will  be  impatient;  let  as 
hie 
Back  to  oiir  post,  and  strip  the  Scottish 
Foray 
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Of  their  rich  Spoil,  ere  they  recross  the 

Border. 
—  Pity  that  our  young  Chief  will  have  no 

part 
In  this  good  serrice. 

WaL  Rather  let  us  grieve 

That,  in  the  undertaking  which  lias  caused 
His  ahsence,  he  hath  sought,  whate'er  his 

aim, 
Companionship  with  One  of  crooked  ways, 
From  whose  perverted  soul  can  come  no 

good 
To  our  confiding,  open-hearted.  Leader.    lo 
Zacy.  True;  and,  remembering  how  the 

Band  have  proved 
That  Oswald  finds  small  favour  in  our 

sight, 
Well  may  we  wonder  he  has  gained  such 

power 
Over  our  much-loved  Captain. 

WcU,  I  have  heard 

Of  some  dark  deed  to  which  in  early  life 
His  passion  drove  him  —  then  a  Voyager 
Upon  the  midland  Sea.    You    knew  his 

bearing 
In  Palestine  ? 

Lacy.  Where  he  despised  alike 

Mahonmiedan  and  Christian.     But  enough; 
Let  us  begone  —  the   Band  may  else  be 

foiled.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Mabmaduke  and  Wilfred. 

WU.  Be  cautious,  my  dear  Master  I 
Mar.  I  perceive     ai 

That  fear  is  like  a  cloak  which  old   men 

huddle 
About  their  love,  as  if  to  keep  it  warm. 
Wil.  Nay,  but  I  grieve  that  we  should 
part.    This  Stranger, 

For  such  he  is 

Mar.  Your  busy  fancies,  Wilfred, 

Might  tempt  me  to  a  smile;  but  what  of 
him? 
Wil.  You  know  that  you  have  saved  his 

life. 
Mar.        I  know  it. 

Wil.  And  that  he  hates  you  I  —  Pardon 
me,  perhaps 
That  word  was  hasty. 

Mar.  Fy  !  no  more  of  it. 

WU.  Dear  Master  I  gratitude 's  a  heavy 

burden  30 

To    a    proud   Soul.  —  Nobody   loves    this 

Oswald  — 
ITourself,  you  do  not  love  him. 


Mar.  I  do 

.1  honour  him.     Strong  feelings  to  his 
Are  natural;  and  from  no  one  can  be 
More  of  man's  thoughts  and  ways  than  i 

experience 
Has  given  him  power  to  teach:  and  ti 

for  courage 
And    enterprise  —  what    perils    hath 

shunned  ? 

What  obstacles  hath  he  failed  to  overcom 
Answer  these  questions,  from  our  conm 

knowledge. 
And  be  at  rest. 

WU.  Oh,  Su- 1 

Mar.  Peace,  my  eood  WHfp 

Repair  to  Liddesdale,  and  teU  the  Band 

I  shall  be  with  them  in  two  days,  at  i 

thest. 
Wil.  May  He  whose  eye  is  over  all  1 

tect  you  !  [JS 

Enter  Oswald  (a  bunch  of  plants  in 

hand). 

Osw,  This  wood  is  rich  in    plants 

curious  simples. 
Mar.  (looking  at  them).    The  wild  r 
and  the  poppy,  and  the  nightshad 
Which  is  your  favourite,  Oswald  ? 

Osw.  That  which,  while  : 

Strong  to  destroy,  is  also  strong  to  heal 

[Looking  foras 
Not  yet  in  sight !  —  We  11  saunter   | 

awhile; 
They  cannot  mount  the  hill,  by  ns  iinseJ 
Mar.  (a  letter  in  hi*  hand).     It  is  no  d 
mon  thine  when  one  like  yon 
Performs  these  delicate  services,  and  th 

fore 
I  feel  myself  much  bounden  to  Ton,  Osw 
Tis  a  strange  letter  this  !  —  Yon  saw 
write  it  ? 
Osw.  And  saw  the  tears  with  wblch 

blotted  it. 
Mar.  And   nothing   less  wonld    sai 

him? 
Ostn.  No  less; 

For  that  another  in  his  Child's  affection 
Should  hold  a  place,  as  if  't  were  robbe 
He    seemed    to    quarrel    with    tlie     ^ 

thought. 
Besides,  I  loiow  not  what  strange  prejii 
Is  rooted  in  his  mind;  this  Band  of  om 
Which   you  *ve   collected  for   the    no| 

ends. 
Along  the  confines  of  the  £sk  and  Xvr^ 
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Ftgnaxd  the  Innocent  —  lie  calls  ns  "  Out- 
laws "  ; 
iid,  for  jourself ,  in  plain  terms  be  asserts 
%&  garb  was  taken  up  tbat  indolence 
0^  want  no  cover,  and  rapacity 
le  better  fed. 

Mar,  Ne'er  may  I  own  tbe  beart 

bat  cannot  feel  for  one,  belpless  as  be  is. 

One.  Tbou  know'st  me  for  a  Man  not 

easily  moTcd, 
[ct  was  I  g^rievouslv  proToked  to  tbink    70 
H  wbat  I  witnessed. 

Mar,  Tbis  day  will  suffice 

!b  end  ber  wrongs. 

(kw,  But  if  tbe  blind  Man's  tale 

iwold  yet  be  true  ? 

Mnr,  Would  it  were  possible! 

)id  not  tbe  soldier  tell  tbee  tbat  bimself , 
bui  otbers  wbo  surrived  tbe  wreck,  bebald 
tkt  Baron  Herbert  perisb  in  tbe  waves 
^pca  tbe  coast  of  Cyprus  ? 
'  (kw.  Yes,  even  so, 

bd  I  bad  beard  tbe  like  before:  in  sootb 
p£  tale  of  this  his  quondam  Barony 
I  cmmiiigly  devised;  and,  on  tbe  back     80 

Skis f(fflom  appearance,  could  not  fail 
make  tbe  proud  and  vain  bis  tributaries, 
ukI  stir  tbe  piilse  of  lazy  charity. 

Bie  leignories  of  Herbert  are  in  Devon; 
^  neighbours  of  tbe  £sk  and  Tweed:  't  is 
I        much 

frs  Arcb-Impostor 

Mar,  Treat  him  gently,  Oswald; 

Chough  I  have  never  seen  bis  face,  me- 
I        tiiinks, 

tbeie  cannot  come  a  day  when  I  shall 
I        eease 

Fo  lore  bim.     I  remember,  when  a  Boy 
H  seareely  seven  years'  growth,  beneath 
i        the  Ehn  90 

Hat  casts  its  shade  over  our  vUlage  school, 
Iwu  my  delight  to  sit  and  bear  Idonea 
wpeat  her  Father's  terrible  adventures, 
pll  an  tbe  band  of  playmates  wept  to- 
.  ,  ^g«tber; 

Ma  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  love. 
ud,  through   all   converse   of   our  later 

.    yea"* 
M  miige  of  this  old  Man  still  was  present, 

J^en  Ibad  been  most  happy.     Pardon  me 

^  this  be  idly  spoken. 

L^w.  See,  they  come,  99 

W^  Travellers ! 

Mar.  (points).    Tbe  woman  is  Idonea. 

^^  And  leading  Herbert. 


Mar,  We  must  let  them  pass  ^ 

Tbis  thicket  will  conceal  us. 

IT  hey  step  aside. 

Enter  Idonea,  leading  Herbert  blind. 

Idan.  Dear  Father,  you    sigh    deeply; 

ever  since 
We  left  tbe  wiUow  shade  by  tbe  brook-side» 
Your  natural  breathing  has  been  troubled. 
Her.  Nay, 

You  are  too  fearful;  yet  must  I  confess. 
Our  march  of  yesterday  bad  better  suited 
A  firmer  step  than  mine. 

Idon.  Tbat  dismal  Moor  — 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  larks  tbat  cheered  our 

path, 
I  never  can  forgive  it:  but  bow  steadily 
Vou  paced  along,  when  tbe  bewildering 

moonlight  m 

Mocked  me  with  many  a  strange  fantastic 

shape !  — 
I  thought  tbe  Convent  never  would  appear; 
It  seemed  to  move  away  from  us:  and  yet, 
Tbat  you  are  thus  tbe  fault  is  mine;  for 

tbe  air 
Was  soft  and   warm,  no  dew  lay  on  tbe 

grass. 
And  midway  on  tbe  waste  ere  night  had 

fallen 
I  spied  a  Covert  walled  and  roofed  with 

sods  — 
A    miniature ;     belike    some    Shepherd- 
boy, 
Who  might  have  found  a  nothing-doing 

hour  1 30 

Heavier  than  work,  raised  it:  within  that  hut 
We  might  have  made  a  kindly  bed  of  heath 
And  thankfully  there  rested  side  by  side 
Wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  and,  with  recruited 

strength, 
Have  bailed  tbe  morning  sun.  But  cheerily, 

Father,  — 
That  staff  of  yours,  I  could  almost  have 

beart 
To  fling 't  away  from  you:  you  make  no  use 
Of  me,  or  of  my  strength ;  —  come,  let  me 

feel 
Tbat  you  do  press  upon  me.    There  —  in- 
deed 
You    are  quite    exhausted.    Let  us  rest 

awhile  130 

On  this  green  bank.  [_He  sits  down. 

Her.  (after  some  time).  Idonea,  you  are 

silent. 
And  I  divine  the  cause. 


i 
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Idan,  Do  not  reproach  me  : 

I  pondered  patiently  your  wish  and  will 
M/nen  I  gave   way  to  your  request;  and 

now, 
Wlien  I  behold  the  ruins  of  that  face. 
Those  eyebaUsdark-dark  beyond  hope  of 

light, 
And  think  that  they  were  blasted  for  my 

sake. 
The  name  of  Marmaduke  is  blown  away: 
Father,  I  would  not  change  that  sacred 

feeling  139 

For  all  this  world  can  give. 

Her.  Nay,  be  composed: 

Few  minutes  gone  a  faintness  overspread 
My  frame,  and  I  bethought  me  of  two 

things 
I  ne'er  had  heart  to  separate  —  my  grave. 
And  thee,  my  Child  1 

Idon.  Believe  me,  honoured  Sire  I 

rris  weariness  that  breeds  these  gloomy 

fancies, 
And  you  mistake  the  cause:  you  hear  the 

woods 
Resound  with  music,  could  you  see  the  sun. 
And  look  upon  the  pleasant  face  of  Nar 

ture 

Her,  I  comprehend  thee  —  I  should  be 

as  cheerful 
As  if  we  two  were  twins ;  two  songsters 

bred  150 

In  the  same  nest,  my  spring-time  one  wiUi 

thine. 
My  fancies,  fancies  if  they  be,  are  such 
As  come,  dear  Child  I  from  a  far  deeper 

source 
Than  bodily  weariness.    While  here  we  sit 
I  feel  my  strength  returning.  —  The   be- 
quest 
Of  thy  kind  Patroness,  which  to  receive 
We  have  thus  far  adventured,  will  sufBoe 
To  save  thee  from  the  extreme  of  penury ; 
But  when  thy  Father  must  lie  down  and 

die 
How  wilt  thou  stand  alone  ? 

Idon.  Is  he  not  strong  ? 

Is  he  not  valiant  ? 

Her.  Am  I  then  so  soon  161 

Forgotten?  have  my  warnings  passed  so 

quickly 
Out  of  thv  mind?    My  dear,  my  only. 

Child; 
Thou  wouldst  be  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  — 

This  Marmaduke 

Idon.  O  could  you  hear  his  voice: 


Alas  1  you  do  not  know  him.     He  is  one 
(I  wot  not  what  ill  tongue  has  wronged  k 

with  you) 
All  gentleness  and  love.     His  face  b^pea 
A  deep  and  simple  meekness :  and  t^ 

Soul, 
Which  with  the  motion  of  a  virtuoia  act 
Flashes  a  look  of  terror  upon  guilt. 
Is,  after  conflict,  quiet  as  the  ocean. 
By  a  miraculous  nn?er,  stilled  at  onee. 
Her.   Unhappy  Woman  I 
Idon.  Nay,  it  was  my  di 

Thus  much  to  speak;  but  think  not' I  ^ 

get  — 
Dear  Father  !  how  could  I  forget  and  liv^ 
You  and  the  story  of  that  doleful  night 
When,  Antioch    blazing    to  her  topxq 

towers, 
You  rushed  into  the  murderous  flames,  | 

turned 
Blind  as  the  grave,  but,  as  you  oft  l^ 

told  me. 
Clasping  your    infant  Daughter    to  j] 

heart* 
Her.   Thy  Mother  tool  —  scarce   hij 

gained  the  door, 
I  caught  her  voice;  she  threw  herself  u| 

me,  ' 

I  felt  thy  infant  brother  in  her  arms; 
She  saw  my  blasted  face  —  a  tide  of 

diers 
That  instant  rushed  between  us,  and  I  h^ 
Her  last  death-shriek,  distinct  axooni 

thousand. 
Idon.  Nay,  Father,  stop  not;  let  me  i 

itaU. 
Her.   Dear  Daughter !  precious  reli^ 

that  time  — 
For  my  old  age,  it  doth  remain  with  th 
To  make   it  what  thou  wilt.     Thou   I 

been  told. 
That  when,  on  our  return  from  Palestii 
I  found  how  my  domains  had  been  Qsur 
I  took  thee  in  my  arms,  and  we  began 
Our  wanderings  together.     Providence 
At  length  conducted  us   to   RoGslazM 

there. 
Our  melancholy  story  moved  a  Str&n^ 
To  take  thee  to  her  home  —  and  for  mv 
Soon  after,  the  good  Abbot  of  St.   C 

bert's 
Supplied  my  helplessness  with  food  am^ 

ment. 
And,  as  thou  know'st,  gave  me  that  i 

ble  Cot 
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nkre  now  we  dwelL — For  msaj  years  I 

L      '"'^ 

Rtj  ibeence,  till  old  age  and  fresh  infirmi- 

L    *^ 

bacted  thj  return,  and  our  reunion. 
[  did  not  think  that,  during  that  long  ab- 
sence, 
[j  Chfld,  forgetful  of  the  name  of  Herbert, 
given  her  love  to  a  wild  Freebooter, 
there,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tweed, 
prej  alike  on  two  distracted  Coun- 
tries, ao9 
to  both. 

Idon.  Oh,  coidd  you  hear  his  voice  t 

I  vill  not  call  on  Heaven  to  vouch  for  me, 
bt  let  this  kiss  speak  what  is  in  my  heart. 

Enter  a  Peasant. 

I 

!  Pea.  Good  morrow,  Strangers  !    If  you 

want  a  Guide, 
Ut  me  have  leave  to  serve  you  f 
! /<fo»i.  My  Companion 

hth  need  of  rest ;  the  sight  of  Hut  or 
,        Hostel 

Foald  be  meet  welcome. 
Pea.  Yon  white  hawthorn  gained, 

U^  will  look  down  into  a  dell,  and  there 
Fni  see  an  ash  from  which  a  sign-board 


t 


nie  honae  is  hidden  by  the  shade.    Old 

Man, 
m  leem  worn  ont  with  travel  —  shall  I 
support  you  ?  220 

Her.  I  thank  yon;  but,  a  resting-place 
I        10  near, 

Tvere  wrong  to  trouble  you. 
'  Pea.  Grod  speed  you  both. 

lExU  Peasant. 
Her.  Idonea,   we   must    part.    Be  not 

alarmed  — 
is  but  for  a  few  days  —  a  thought  has 
itrnek  me. 
'  IdofL  That  I  should  leave  you  at  this 

house,  and  thence 
^oeeed  alone.     It  shall  be  so;  for  strength 
V<mki  bul  you  ere  our  journey's  end  be 
reached. 
{EzU  Herbert  supported  by  Idonea. 

I  Re-€nter  Marmaduke  and  Oswald. 

Mar,  This  instant  will  we  stop  him 

lOnp.  Be  not  hasty, 

"r,  sometimeSy  in  desjnte  of  my  oonvic- 

tion. 
He  tempted  me  to  think  the  Story  true ;   230 


'T  is  plain  he  loves  the  Maid,  and  what  he 

said 
That  savoured  of  aversion  to  thy  name 
Appeared  the  genuine  colour  of  his  soul  — <• 
Anxiety  lest  mischief  should  befal  her 
After  his  death. 
Mar.  1  have  been  much  deceived. 

Osi!>.  But  sure  he  loves  the  Maiden,  and 

never  love 
Could  find  delight  to  nurse  itself  so  strange- 

Thus  to  torment  her  with  inventions!  — 

death  — 
There  must  be  truth  in  this. 

Mar.  Truth  in  his  story  ! 

He  must  have  felt  it  then,  known  what  it 
was,  240 

And  in  such  wise  to  rack  her  gentle  heart 
Had  been  a  tenfold  crucify. 

Osw.  Strange  pleasures 

Do  we  poor  mortals  cater  for  ourselves  I 
To  see  nim  thus  provoke  her  tenderness 
With  tales  of  weakness  and  infirmity  I 
I  *d  wager  on  his  life  for  twenty  years. 
Mar.  We  will  not  waste  an  hour  in  such 

a  cause. 
Osw.  Why,  this  is  noble  I  shake  her  off 

at  once. 

Mar.  Her  virtues  are  his  instruments.  — 

A  Man 

Who  has  so  practised  on  the  world's  cold 

sense,  250 

May  well  deceive  his  Child  —  what !  leave 

her  thus, 
A  prey  to  a  deceiver  ?  —  no  —  no  —  no  — 

*T  is  but  a  word  and  then 

Osw.  Something  is  here 

More  than  we  see,  or  whence  this  strong 

aversion  ? 
Marmaduke  t   I  suspect  unworthy  tales 
Have  reached  his  ear  —  you  have  had  ene- 
mies. 
Mar.  Enemies  I  —  of  his  own  coinage. 
Osw.  That  may  be, 

But  wherefore  slight  protection  such  as  you 
Have   power  to  yield?  perhaps  he  looks 

elsewhere,  — 
I  am  perplexed. 

Mar.        What  hast  thou  heard  or  seen? 

Osw.  No  —  no  —  the  thing  stands  clear 

of  mystery;  261 

(As  you  have  said)  he  coins  himself  the 

slander 
With  which  he  taints  her  ear;  —  for  a  plair 
reason; 
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He  dreads  the  preaenoe  of  a  virtuous  man 
Like  you;  he  knows  your  eye  would  search 

his  heart, 
Tour  justioe  stainp  upon  his  eyil  deeds 
The  punishment  they  merit.    All  is  plain: 

It  cannot  be 

Mar.  What  cannot  be  ? 

Osto.  Yet  that  a  Father 

Should  in  his  love  admit  no  rivalship, 
And  torture  thus  the  heart  of  his  own 
Child  —  270 

Mar.  Nay,  you  abuse  my  friendship  t 
Osw.  Heaven  forbid  I  — 

There  was  a  circumstance,  trifliiu^  indeed  — 
It  struck  me  at  the  time  —  yet  I  believe 
I  never  shoidd  have  thought  of  it  again 
But  for  the  scene  which  we  by  chance  have 
witnessed. 
Mar.  What  is  your  meaning  ? 
Osw.  Two  days  gone  I  saw. 

Though  at  a  distance  and  he  was  disguised. 
Hovering  round  Herbert's    door,  a  man 

whose  figure 
Resembled  mucn  that  cold  voluptuary, 
The  villain,  Clifford.    He  hates  you,  and  he 
knows  aSo 

Where  he  can  stab  you  deepest. 

Mar.  Clifford  never 

Would  stoop  to  skulk  about  a  Cottage  door — 
It  could  not  be. 

Osw.  And  yet  I  now  remember, 

That,  when  your  praise  was  warm  upon  my 

tongue. 
And  the  blind  Man  was  told  how  you  had 

rescued 
A  maiden  from  the  ruffian  violence 
Of  this  same  Clifford,  he  became  impatient 
And  would  not  hear  me. 

Mar.  No  —  it  cannot  be  — 

I   dare    not   trust    myself  with    such    a 

thought  — 
Yet  whence  this  strange  aversion?    You 
are  a  man  290 

Not  used  to  rash  conjectures 

Ofw.  If  yon  deem  it 

A  thing  worth  further  notice,  we  must  act 
With  caution,  sift  the  matter  artfully. 

[Exeunt  Marmaduke  and  Oswald. 

Scene—  TAe  Door  of  the  Hostel 
Herbert,  Idonea,  and  Host. 

Her.  (seated).  As  I  am  dear  to  you,  re- 
member, Child  I 
This  last  request 


Idon.         You  know  me.  Sire;  farewdj 
Her.  And  are  you  going  then?    CaB4 

come,  Idonea,  i 

We  must  not  part,  —  I  have  measured  nm 

a  league  ' 

When  these  old  limbs  had  need  of  rest,  - 

and  now 
I  will  not  play  the  sluggard.  ' 

Jdon.  Nay,  sit  do« 

[Turning  to  Ho 
Grood  Host,  such  tendance  as  you  won 

expect  j 

From  your  own  Children,  if  yourself  w^ 

sick,  I 

Let  this  old  Man  find  at  your  hands;  pd 

Leader,  [Looking  ta  the  di 

We  soon  shall  meet  agam.  If  thon  n^l^ 
This  charge  of  thine,  ^en  ill  befall  thee  !| 

Look,  i 

The  little  fool  is  loth  to  stay  behind. 
Sir  Host  I  by  all  the  love  you  bear  to  ea 

tesy,  I 

Take  care  of  him,  and  feed  the  tnuu&t  w^ 

Host.  Fear  not,  I  will  obey  you; — i 

One  so  young,  I 

And  One  so  fair,  it  goes  against  my  heart  i 
That  you  should  travel  unattended,  Lady  1 
I  have  a  palfrey  and  a  groom :  the  lad  I 
Shall  squire  you,  (woidd  it  not  be  beii 

Sir?)  I 

And  for  less  fee  than  I  would  let  him  rt 
For  any  lady  I  have  seen  this  twelvemo^ 
Idon.  You  know.  Sir,  I  have  been 

long  your  guard 
Not  to  have  learnt  to  laugh  at  little  f  ea 
Why,  if  a  wolf  should  leap  from  od 

thicket,  I 

A  look  of  mine  would  send  him  sconx 

back,  I 

Unless  I  differ  from  the  thing  I  am. 

^Vhen  you  are  by  my  side.  \ 

Her.  IdoQCit,  wol 

Are  not  the  enemies  that  move  my  fiecui 

Idon,  No  more,  I  pray,  of  thia.      Tli 

days  at  farthest 
Will  bring  me  back  —  protect  hiniy  Sa{ 

—  IsLrewell!  [£xtt  Idod 

Host.  T  is  never  drought  with  us  —J 

Cuthbert  and  his  rilgrims. 
Thanks  to  them,  are  to  us  a  streano.  of  e 

fort: 
Pity  the  Maiden  did  not  wait  a  while ; 
She  could  not.  Sir,  have  failed  of  eomd 
Her.  Now  she  is  gone,  I  fain  woulo! 

her  back. 
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Emt  icalling).  Holla  I 

Ber,  No,  no,  the  business  must  be 

done. — 
Hdit  means  this  riotous  noise? 
H(^^  The  villagers 

le  flocking  in  —  a  wedding  festival  —  331 
^  's  all  —  God  save  yoii.  Sir. 

Enter  Oswald. 

Ofv.  Hal  as  I  live, 

be  Baron  Herbert. 

HosL  Mercy,  the  Baron  Herbert  I 

Ofw,  So  far  intovour  journey  I  on  my  life, 

oa  are  a  lusty  Traveller.  But  how  fare 
you? 

Her,  Well  as  the  wreck  I  am  permits. 
And  yon.  Sir? 

One.  I  do  not  see  Idonea. 

Her,  Dutiful  Girl, 

he  is  gone  before,  to  spare  my  weariness. 

bt  w£tt  has  brought  you  hither? 

One.  A  slight  affair, 

hat  win  be  soon  despatched. 

I  Her.  Did  Marmaduke 

leeeive  that  letter? 

Otw.  Be  at  peace.  —  The  tie    341 

I  broken,  you  will  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Her.  This  is  true  comfort,  thanks  a  thou- 
sand timesi  — 

list  noise!  —  would  I  had  gone  with  her 
as  far 

ii  the  Lord  Clifford's  Castle:  I  have  heard 

iat,  in  his  milder  moods,  he  has  expressed 

kmipassion  for  me.     His  influence  is  e^at 

fth  Henry,  our  good  King;  —  the  Baron 
might 

Ure  beard  my  suit,  and  urged  my  plea  at 

I         Court. 

K>  matter  —  be 's  a  dangerous  Man.  —  That 
noise  !  —  350 

Fis  too  disorderly  for  sleep  or  rest. 

iooea  would  have  fears  for  me,  —  the  Con- 
vent 

nn  give  me  ouiet  lodging.  Yon  have  a 
boy,  gooa  Host, 

M  he  must  lead  me  back. 

I  Onj.  You  are  most  lucky; 

Iksve  been  waiting  in  the  wood  hard  by 

^  a  eompanion  —  here  he  comes;  our 
joomey 

Enter  Marmaduke. 

PS  on  your  way;    accept    us    as    your 

Gmdes. 
Ber.  Alas  1  I  creep  so  slowly. 


Osw.  Never  fear; 

We  11  not  complain  of  that. 

Her.  My  limbs  are  stiff 

And  need  repose.    Could  you  but  wait  an 

hour  ?  360 

Osw.  Most  willingly  I  —  Come,  let  me 

lead  you  in, 

And,  while  you  take  your  rest,  think  not  of 

us: 
We  11  stroll  into  the  wood;  lean  on  my  arm. 
{^Conducts  Herbert  into  the  house.    Exit 
Marmaduke. 

Enter  Villagers. 

Osw.  (to  himself  coming  out  of  the  Hostel)' 
I  have  prepared  a  most  apt  Instru- 
ment — 

The  Vagrant  must,  no  doubt,  be  loitering 
somewhere 

About  this  ground;  she  hath  a  tongue  well 
skilled. 

By  mingling  natural  matter  of  her  own 

With  aU  the  daring  fictions  I  have  taught 
her. 

To  win  belief,  such  as  my  plot  requires. 

[ExU  Oswald. 

Enter  more  Villagers,  a  Musician  among 

thera. 

Host  {to  them).  Into  the  court,  my  Friend, 
and  perch  yourself  370 

Aloft  upon  the  elm-tree.     Pretty  Maids, 
Garlands  and  flowers,  and  cakes  and  merry 

thoughts, 
Are  here,  to  send  the  sun  into  the  west 
More  speedily  than  you  belike  would  wish. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Wood  adjoining  the 

Hostel 

Marmaduke  and  Oswald  entering. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  hope  that  we  deceive 

ourselves: 
When  first  I  saw  him  sitting  there,  alone. 
It  struck  upon  my  heart  I  knovf  not  how. 
Osw,  Tciday  will   clear  up  all.  —  You 

marked  a  Cottage,  378 

That  ragged  Dwelling,  close  beneath  a  rock 
By  the  brook-side:  it  is  the  abode  of  One, 
A  Maiden  innocent  till  ensnared  by  Clifford, 
Who  soon  grew  weary  of  her;  but,  alas  I 
What  she  had  seen  and  suffered  turned  her 

brain. 
Cast  off  by  her  Betrayer,  she  dwells  alone, 
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Kor  mores  her  hands  to  any  needful  work: 
She  eats  her  food  which  erery  day  the 


Bring  to  her  hot;  and  so  the  Wretch  has 
lired 

Ten  years;  and  no  one  ever  heard  her  yoice; 

But  erery  night  at  the  first  stroke  of  twelve 

She  quits  her  house,  and,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Churchyard  390 

Cpon  the  self-same  spot,  in  rain  or  storm, 

8iie  paces  out  the  hoar  'twixt  twelve  and 
one  — 

She  paces  round  and  round  an  In&nt's 
grave. 

And  in  the  cfanrchyazd  sod  her  feet  have 


Ahf^lowring;  they  say  it  is  knee-deep 

Ah!  what  is  here? 

[J  femaU  B^gar  rises  up,  rubbing  her 
e$es  as  if  m  deep  —  a  Child  m  her 


Beg.  Oh  !  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you; 

I've  had   the    saddest    dream  that  ever 

troubled 
The  heart  ctf  living  creature. — My  poor 

Babe 
Was  cxjing,  as  I  thought,  crying  for  bread 
When  I  had  nooe  to  give  him;  whereupon, 
I  put  a  slip  of  foxglove  in  his  hand,         401 
^mch  pleased  him  so,  that  he  was  hushed 

at  once: 
Ulien,  into  one  of  those  same  spotted  beOs 
A  bee  came  darting,  which  the  Child  with 

Impnsooed  there,  and  held  it  to  his  ear. 
And  suddenly  grew  black,  as  he  would  die. 
Mar,  We  have  no  time  for  this,  my  bab- 
bling Grossip; 
Here  ^s  wl^t  will  oomfwt  you. 

[Gives  h^  monnf. 

Beg.  The  Saints  reward  you 

For    this    good  deed !  —  Well,  Sirs,  this 

passed  away; 
And  afterwards  I  fancied,  a  strange  dog, 
Trottii^  alone  aloi^  the  beaten  road,      411 
Came  to  my  child  as  by  my  side  he  slept 
And,  fondling,  licked  his  face,  then  on  a 

sudden 
Snapped  fierce  to  make  a  nsorsel  of  his  head: 
But  here  he  is  {kisxing  the  Ckiid)  it  must 
have  been  a  dream. 
One.  When  next  inclined  to  sleep*  take 
my  advice. 
And  put  your  head,  good  Woman,  under 
cover. 


1 

Beg.  Oh,  sir,  you  would  not  talk  thm 
you  knew 
What  life  is  this  of  ours,  how   sleep  1 

master 
The  weaiy-wom.  —  You   gentlefolk  k 

Warm  chambers  to  your  wish.     I  'd  nti 

be 
A  stone  than  what  I  am.  —  But  two  nig 

gone. 
The  darkness  overtoc^  me  —  wind  and  i 
Beat  hard  upon  my  head  —  and  yet  I  sa 
A  glow-worm,  thiroi]^  the  covert  <^ 

furze. 
Shine  calmly  as  if  nothing  ailed  the  skj] 
At    which    I    half    acc^ed    the    God 

Heaven.  — 
Ton  must  forgive  me. 

Chw.  Ay,  and  if  yon  ih 

The  Fairies  are  to  blame,  and  jon  sha 

chide  j 

Tour  favourite   saint  —  no   matter  —  \ 

good  day 
Has  made  amends. 

Beg.        Thanks  to  you  bodi;  but,  O  | 
How  would  you  like  to  travel   <m  w| 

hours 
As  I  have  done,  my  eyes  upon  the  gronj 
Expecting  still,  I  knew  not  how,  to  find 
A  luece  of  money  glittering  thioogh 

dust. 
Mar.  This  woman  is  a  prater.     P 

good  Lady  ! 
Do  vou  tell  fortunes  ? 

Beg.  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  like  the  i 

This  Little-one  —  it  cuts  me  to  the  hear 
WeVL !  they  m^t  turn  a  beggar  from  t] 

doors. 
But  there  are  Mothers  who  can  see 

Babe 
Here  at  my  breast,  and  ask  me  whe^ 

bought  it: 
This  they  can  do,  and  look  upon  my  f  ao 
But  you.  Sir,  should  be  kinder. 

Mar.  Come  hither,  Fatl] 

And   learn  what  nature  is  from  this  i 

Wretch ! 
Beg.  Ay,  Sir,  there's  nobody  that  f^ 

for  us. 
Why  now  —  but  yesterday  I  overtook 
A  blind  old  Greybeard  and  accosted  hii 
r  th'  name  of  aU  the  Saints,  and  by 

Mass 
He  should  have  used  me  better !  —  Cha^ 
If  you  can  melt  a  rock,  he  is  your  man; 
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1 1 11  be  eTen  with  him  —  here  again  451 

ire  X  been  ¥raiting  for  him. 

(hw.  Well,  but  softly, 

bo  is  it  that  hath  wronged  you  ? 

Beg,  Mark  you  me; 

1  point  him  out;  —  a  Maiden  is  his  guide, 

vely  as  Spring's  first  rose;  a  little  dog, 

sd  by  a  woollen  cord,  moves  on  before 

ith  look  as  sad  as  he  were  dumb;  the  cur, 

me  him  no  ill  vrill,  but  in  good  sooth 

i  does  his  Master  credit. 

M^ar,  As  I  live,    459 

is  Herbert  and  no  other  I 

Beg,  T  is  a  feast  to  see  him, 

ok  as  a  ghost  and  tall,  his  shoulders  bent, 

d  long  beard  white  with  age  —  yet  ever- 

more, 
if  he  were  the  only  Saint  on  earth, 
i  turns  his  face  to  heaven. 
Osw.  But  why  so  violent 

;ain^  tius  venerable  Man  ? 
Beg.  1 11  tell  you: 

)  hss  the  very  hardest  heart  on  earth; 
tad  as  lief  turn  to  the  Friars'  school 
d  knock  for  entrance,  in  mid  holiday. 
If  or.  But  to  your  story. 
Beg,  I  was  saying,  Sir  — 

ell !  —  he  has  often  spumed  me  like  a 

toad,  470 

it  yesterday  was  worse  than  all;  —  at  last 
overtook  him.  Sirs,  my  Babe  and  I, 
id  begged  a  Uttle  aid  for  charity: 
tt  he  was  sni^ypish  as  a  cottage  cur. 
ell  then,  says  I  —  111  out  with  it;   at 

which 
ast  a  look  upon  the  Girl,  and  felt 
\  if  my  heart  would  burst;  and  so  I  left 

him. 
(k».  I  think,  good  Woman,  you  are  the 

very  person 
ham,  but  some  few  days  past,  I  saw  in 

Kskdale,  479 

i  Herbert's  door. 

Beg.  Ay;  and  if  truth  were  known 

have  good  business  there. 
Osv.  I  met  you  at  the  threshold, 

id  he  seemed  angry. 

Beg.  Anppry  I  well  he  might; 

id  kn^  as  I  can  stir  I 'U  dog  him.  —  x  es- 

teiday, 
» serve  me  so,  and  knowing  that  he  owes 
ke  best  of  all  he  has  to  me  and  mine. 
it  'tis  all  over  now.  —  That  good  old 

Lady 
Ml  left  a  power  of  riches;  and,  I  say  it, 


If  there 's  a  lawyer  in  the  land,  the  knave 
Shall  give  me  half. 

Osw.  What's  this?  —  I  fear,  good  Wo- 
man, 4S9 
Ton  have  been  insolent. 

Beg.  And  there 's  the  Baron, 

I  spied  him  skulking  in  his  peasant's  dress. 
Osw.  How  say  you  ?  in  disguise  ?  — 
Mar.  But  what 's  your  business 

With  Herbert  or  his  Daughter  ? 

Beg.  Daughter  I  truly  — 

But  how's  the  day?  —  I  fear,  my  httle 

Boy, 

We've    overslept    ourselves.  —  Sirs,  have 

you  seennim  ?  [Offers  to  go* 

Mar.  I  must  have  more  of  this;  —  you 

shall  not  stir 

An  inch,  till  I  am  answered.   Know  yon 

aught 
That  doth  concern  this  Herbert  ? 

Beg.  You  are  provoked. 

And  will  misuse  me.  Sir  ?  499 

Mar,  No  trifling,  Woman ! 

Otw.  Tou  are  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary; 
Speak. 
Mar.  Speak ! 

Beg.       He  is  a  most  hard-hearted  Man. 
Mar.  Your  life  is  at  my  mercy. 
Beg.  Do  not  harm  me. 

And  I  will  tell  you  all !  —  You  know  not. 

Sir, 
What  strong  temptations  press  upon  the 
Poor. 
Osw.  Speak  out. 

Beg.        Oh  Sir,  I  've  been  a  wicked  Wo- 
man. 
Osw.  Kay,  but  speak  out  t 
Beg.  He  flattered  me,  and  said 

What  harvest  it  would  bring  us  both;  and 

so, 
I  parted  with  the  Child. 
Mar.  Parted  with  whom  ? 

Beg.  Idonea,  as  he  caUs  her;  but  the  Girl 
Is  mine. 

Mar.  Yours,  Woman  !  are  you  Herbert's 

wife?  510 

Beg.  Wife,  Sir!  his  wife  —  not  I;  my 

husband.  Sir, 

Was  of  Kirkoswald  —  many  a  snowy  winter 

We've  weathered  out  together.  My  poor 

Gilfredt 
He  has  been  two  years  in  his  grave. 
Mar.  Enough. 

Osw.  We  've  solved    the  riddle  —  Ims' 
creant ! 
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Mar.  Do  you, 

Good  Dame,  repair  to  Liddesdale  and  wait 

For  my  return;  be  sure  you  shall  have 

justice. 

Osw.  A   lucky   woman  t    go,  you    have 

done  good  service.  lAside, 

Mar,  {to  himself).    Eternal  praises  on 

the  power  that  saved  her  !  — 
Oitw,  (gives  her  money).   Here 's  for  your 
little  boy  —  and  when  you  christen 
him  530 

111  be  his  Godfather. 

Beg.        Oh  Sir,  you  are  merry  with  me. 
In  grange  or  farm  this  Hundred  scarcely 

owns 
A  dog  that  does  not  know  me.  —  These 

good  Folks, 
For  love  of  Crod,  I  must  not  pass  their 

doors; 
But  1 11  be  back  with  my  best  speed:  for 

you  — 
God  bless  and  thank  you  both,  my  gentle 
Masters.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Mar.  (to  himself).    The  cruel  Viper  I  — 
Poor  devoted  Maid, 
Now  I  do  love  thee. 

Osw.  I  am  thunderstruck. 

Mar.  Where  is  she  —  holla  ! 
^Calling  to  the  Beggar,  who  returns ;  he 
looks  at  her  stedfaxtlp. 

You  are  Idonea's  mother  ?  — 
Nay,  be  not  terrified  —  it  does  me  good  530 
To  look  upon  you. 

Osw.  (interruptina).   In  a  peasant's  dress 
Tou  saw,  who  was  it  ? 

Beg.  Nay,  I  dare  not  speak; 

He  IS  a  man,  if  it  should  come  to  his  ears 
I  never  shall  be  heard  of  more. 

Osw.  Lord  Clifford  ? 

Beg.  What  can  I  do  ?  believe  me,  gentle 

Sirs, 

I  love  her,  though  I  dare  not  call  her 

daughter. 

Osw.  Lord  Clifford  —  did  you  see  him 

talk  with  Herbert  ? 
Beg.  Yes,  to    my   sorrow  —  under    the 
great  oak 
At  Herbert's  door  —  and  when  he  stood 

beside 
The  blind  Man  —  at   the  silent  Girl  he 
looked  540 

With  snch  a  look  —  it  makes  me  tremble, 

Sir, 
To  think  of  it. 

Osw,  Enough !  yoa  may  depart. 


Mar.  (to  himself).  Father  I  —  to  G 
himself  we  cannot  g^ve 
A  holier  name;  and,  under  such  a  mask, 
To  lead  a  Spirit,  spotless  as  the  blessed, 
To  that  abhorrM  den  of  brutish  vice !  -^ 
Oswald,  the  firm  foundation  of  my  life 
Is  goin^  from   under  me;  these  stnuj 


discoveries  — 


Looked  at  from  every  point  of  fear  or  ho^ 
Duty,  or  love  —  involve,  I  feel,  my  tvm 

ACT   II 

Scene —^  Chamber  in  the  Hostel 

Oswald  alone^  rising  from  a  Table  on  k^ 
he  had  been  writing. 

Osw.  They  chose  him  for  their  Chief  li 

what  covert  port 
He,  in  the  preference,  modest  Youth,  mil 

take,  ^ 

I  neither  know  nor  care.  The  insult  br» 
More  of  contempt  than  hatred;  both  ^ 

flown; 
That  either  e'er  existed  is  my  shame: 
'T  was  a  dull  spark  —  a  most  unnatural  fi 
That  died  the  moment  the  air  breata 

upon  it. 
—  These  fools  of  feeling  are  mere  bird* 

winter 
That  haunt  some  barren  island  of  the  oorl 
Where,  if  a  famishing  man  stretch  forth] 

hand. 
They  think  it  is  to  feed  them.   I  have  li 

him 

To  solitary  meditation;  —  now 
For  a  few  swelling  phrases,  and  a  flash 
Of  truth,  enough  to  dazzle  and  to  blind. 
And  he  is  mine  for  ever  —  here  he  comei 

Enter  Marmaduke. 

Mar.  These  ten  years  she  has  moved  i{ 
lips  all  day 
And  never  speaks  t 

Osw.  Who  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  have  seen  h 

Osw.  Oh  I  the  poor  tenant  of  that  ragg 
homestead. 
Her  whom  the  Monster,  Clifford,  drove 
madness. 
Mar.  I  met  a  peasant  near  the  spot; 
told  me. 
These  ten  years  she  had  sate  all  day  aloii 
Within  those  empty  walls. 
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I  (W.  I  too  have  seen  her; 

ifcinrfng  to  pass  this  way  some  six  months 

soDe, 
U  mMuugbt,  I  betook  me  to  the  Church- 


[be  mocm  shone  clear,  the  air  was  still,  so 

I  still 

tke  trees  were  silent  as  the  graves  beneath 

tfaem. 
'jimg  did  X  watch,  and  saw  her  pacing 

round 
upon  the  self-same  spot,  still  round  and 

roundy 
ler  I^  for  ever  moving. 

Mar,  At  her  door 

tooted  I  stood;  for,  looking  at  the  woman, 
!  thought  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  Idonea.    31 

Qjtw.  But  the  pretended  Father 

Mar.  Earthly  law 

Ifeasnres  not  crimes  like*his. 
[Oho,  We  rank  not,  happily. 

With,  those  who  take  the  spirit  of  their  rule 
horn  that  soft  class  of  devotees  who  feel 
lererencK   for  life  so  deeply,  that  they 


the  verminous  brood,  and  cherish  what 

I  they  Bpaxe 

fFhile  feeding  on  their  bodies.  Would  that 

Idonea 
Fere  present,  to  the  end  that  we  mieht  hear 
nhat  she  can  urge  in  his  defence;  uie  loves 
I  him.  40 

I  Mar.  Tea,  loves  him;  'tis  a  truth  that 

multiplies 
$a  guilt  a  tnonsand-fold. 

Ono.  T  is  most  perplexing: 

IThat  must  be  done  ? 

Mar.  We  will  conduct  her  hither; 

Ihete  walls  shall  witness  it  —  from  first  to 

last 
Be  than  reveal  himself. 

Ofw.  Happy  are  we, 

Vbo  five  in  these  disputed  tracts,  that  own 
90  law  but  what  each  man  makes  for  him- 
self; 
Bere  justice  has  indeed  a  field  of  triumph. 
I  Mar.  Let  us  be  gone    and  bring  her 
I  hither  ; — here 

the  tratii  shall  be  laid  open,  his  guilt 
proved  50 

ove  ner  face.    The  rest  be  left  to  me. 
(hv.  Ton  will  be  ^rm:  but  though  we 
wen  may  trust 

to  Hie  justice  of  the  cause, 
iniist  not  be  flung  aside ;  rememberi 


Yours  is  no  common  life.    Self-stationed 

here 
Upon  these  savage  confines,  we  have  seen 

you 
Stand  like  an  isthmus  'twixt  two  stormy 

seas 
That  oft  have  checked  their  fury  at  your 

bidding. 
Mid  the  deep   holds  of  Solway's  mossy 

waste, 
Your    single    virtue    has    transformed   a 
Band  60 

Of  fierce  barbarians  into  Ministers 
Of  peace  and  order.    Aged  men  with  tears 
Have  blessed  their  steps,  the  fatherless  re- 
tire 
For  shelter  to  their  banners.    But  it  is, 
As  vou  must  needs  have  deeply  felt,  it  is 
In  darkness  and  in  tempest  that  we  seek 
The  majesty  of  Him  who  rules  the  world. 
Benevolence,  that  has  not  heart  to  use 
The  wholesome  ministry  of  pain  and  evil, 
Becomes  at  last  weak  and  contemptible.   70 
Your  generous    qualities  have    won  due 

praise, 
But  vigorous  Spirits  look  for  something 

more 
Than  Youth's  spontaneous  products ;  and 

to-day 
You  will  not  disappoint  them ;  and  here- 
after  

Mar.  You  are  wasting  words  ;  hear  me 
then,  once  for  all : 
You  are  a  Man  —  and  therefore,  if  com- 

passion. 
Which  to  our  kind  is  natural  as  life, 
Be  known  unto  you,  you  win  love  this 

Woman, 
Even  as  I  do  ;  but  I  should  loathe  the  light. 
If  I  cotild  think  one  weak  or  partial  ^1- 

ing 80 

Offw,    X  ou  win  forgive  me 

Mar.  If  I  ever  knew 

My  heart,  could  penetrate  its  inmost  core, 
T  is   at  this  moment.  —  Oswald,  I  have 

loved 
To  be  the  friend  and  father  of  the  oppressed, 
A  comforter  of  sorrow ;  —  there  is  some- 
thing 
Which  lool^  like  a  transition  in  my  soul, 
And  yet  it  is  not.  —  Let  us  lead  him  hither. 
0810.  Stoop  for  a  moment ;  't  is  an  act  of 
-justice ; 
And  where 's  the  triumph  if  the  delegate 
Must  faU  in  the  ezecutioii  of  his  office  ?  90 
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The  deed  is  done  —  if  yon  will  have  it  so  — 
Here  where  we  stand  — r  that  tribe  of  vul- 

gar  wretches 
(Ton  saw  them  gathering  for  the  festival) 

Rush  in — the  villains  seize  us 

Mar,  Seize  I 

(hw.  Yes,  they  — 

Men  who  are  little  given  to  sift  and  weign  — 
Would  wreak  on  us  the  passion  of  the  mo> 
ment. 
Mot,  The    cloud  will  soon  disperse  — 
farewell  —  but  stay, 
Thou  wilt  relate  the  story. 

Osw,  Am  I  neither 

To  bear  a  part  in  this  Man's  punishment, 
Nor  be  its  witness  ? 

Mar,  I  had  many  hopes  loo 

That  were  most  dear  to  me,  and  some  will 

bear 
To  be  transferred  to  thee. 

Oxw,  When  I  'm  dishonoured  t 

Mar,  I  would  preserve  thee.    How  may 

this  be  done  ? 
Osw,  By  showing  that  yon  look  beyond 
the  instant^ 
A  few  leagues  hence  we  shall  have  open 

ground. 
And  nowhere  upon  earth  is  place  so  fit 
To  look  upon  the  deed.    Before  we  enter 
The  barren  Moor,  hangs  from  a  beetling 

rock 
The  shattered  Castle  in  which  Clifford  oft 
Has  held  infernal  orgies  —  with  the  gloom, 
And  very  superstition  of  the  place,  m 

Seasoning  hb  wickedness.    Tne  Debauchee 
Would  £ere  perhaps  have  gathered  the 

first  fruits 
Of  this  mock  Father's  guilt. 

Enier  Host  conducting  Herbert. 

Host.  The  Baron  Herbert 

Attends  your  pleasure. 

Osw,  (to  Host).  We  are  ready  — 

(  To  Herbert)  Sir  I 
I  hope  you  are  refreshed.  —  I  have  just 

written 
A  notice  for  your  Daughter,  that  she  may 

know 
What  is  become  of  you.  —  You  11  sit  down 

and  sign  it ; 
Twill  ^lad  her  heart  to  see  her  father's 
signature. 

[Gives  the  letter  h«  had  written. 
Her.  Thanks  for  your  oare. 

[Sits  down  and  writes*     Exit  Host. 


Osw.   (aside  to  Marmaduke).     Perhaiw 

would  be  useful 

That  you  too  should  subscribe  your  nami 

[Marmaduke  overlooks  Herbert  —  lA 

writes  —  examines  the  letter  eagerly. 

Mar,   I  cannot  leave  this  paper. 

[He  puts  u  up,  agi/ati 
Osw.   (aside).  Dastard !     Coa 

[Marmaduke  goes  towards  Herbert  on 
supports  him  —  Marmaduke  trm 
hlingly  beckons  Oswald  to  take  \ 
place. 
Mar,  (as  he  quits  Herbert).  There  ifl 
palsy  in  his  limbs  —  he  shakes. 
[Exeunt  Oswald  and  Herbert  —  Ma 
maduke  following. 

Scene  changes  to  a  Wood 
A  group  of  Pilgrims,  Idonea  toUh  (hem 

First  Pil,   A  erove  of  darker  and  mo 

lofty  shade 
I  never  saw. 

Second  Pil.     The  music  of  the  birds 
Drops  deadened  from  a  roof  so  thick  wi 

leaves. 
Old  Pil,   This  news  !   It  made  my  hes 

leap  up  with  joy. 
Idon,  I  scarcely  can  believe  it. 
Old  PU,  Myself,  I  he» 

The  Sheriff  read,  in  open  Court,  a  letter  i 
Which  purported  it  was  the  royal  pleasm 
The  Baron  Herbert,  who,  as  was  suppose 
Had  taken  refuge  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Should  be  forthwith  restor^.    The  b^ 

ing.  Lady, 
Filled  my  dim  eyes  with  tears.  —  When 

returned 
From  Palestine,  and  brought  with  me 

heart. 
Though  rich  in  heavenly,  poor  in  earthl 

comfort, 
I  met  your  Father,  then  a  wandering  Oii 

cast : 
He  had  a  Guide,  a  Shepherd's  boy  ;  b 

grieved 
He  was  that  One  so  young  should  pass  li 

youth 
In  such  sad  service;  and  he  parted  with  hii 
We  joined  our  tales  of  wretchedness  t 

gether,  i 

And  begged  our  daily  bread  from  door 

ooor. 
I  talk  familiarly  to  yon,  sweet  Lady  I 
For  once  you  loved  me. 
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Ificn,  Yoa  shall  back  with  me 

id  see  your  Friend  again.    The  good  old 

2^(an 
in  be  rejoiced  to  greet  jou. 
Old  Pil,  It  seems  but  yesterday 

lat  a  fierce  storm  o'ertook  us,  worn  with 

trayelf 
a  deep  wood  remote  from  any  town. 
eaye  that  opened  to  the  road  presented 
friendly  shelter,  and  we  entered  in.      150 
J  don.  And  I  was  with  you  ? 
Old  PiL  If  indeed  'twas  you  — 

it  JOU  were  then  a  tottering  Little-one  — 
e  sate  us  down.    The  sky  grew  dark  and 

darker: 
struck  my  flint,  and  built  up  a  small  fire 
1th  rotten  boughs  and  leayes,  such  as  the 

winds 
!  many  autumns  in  the  caye  had  piled. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  fell  heayy  on  the 

woods ; 
or  little  fire  sent  forth  a  cheering  warmth 
nd  we  were  comforted,  and  talked  of 

o(Hnf  ort ; 
at   'twas  an  angry  nig^t,  and  o'er  our 

heads  t6o 

he  thunder  rolled  in  peals  that  would 

haye  made 
sleeping  man  uneasy  in  his  bed. 
Lady,  you  haye  need  to  love  your  Father, 
[is  yotce  —  methinks  I  hear  it  now,  his 

yoice 
nien^after  a  broad  flash  that  filled  the  eaye, 
ie  said  to  me,  that  he  had  seen  his  Child, 
.  fauee  (no  cherub's  face  more  beautiful) 
levealed  by  lustre  brought  with  it  from 

Heayen ; 
lod  it  was  you,  dear  Lady ! 
Idoru  God  be  praised, 

lat  I  haye  been  his  comforter  till  now !  170 
Lod  will  be  so  through  eyery  change  of 

fortune 
Jid  eyery  sacrifice  his  peace  requires.  — 
^et  us  be  eone  with  speed,  that  1^  may  hear 
liese  joyful  tidings  from  no  lips  but  mine. 
[Exeunt  Idonea  and  Pilgrims. 

ICENE — TAf  Area  of  a  half-ruined  Castle 
—  on  one  side  the  entrance  to  a  dungeon 

)bwaij>  and  Marmaduke  pacing  hack' 
wards  and  farwaroB. 

Mar.  "T  is  a  wild  night. 
Ono.  I  'd  giye  my  cloak  and  bonnet 

light  of  a  warm  fire. 


Mar.  The  wind  blows  keen; 

My  hands  are  numb. 

Osw.  Ha!  ha!  't  is  nipping  cold. 

[Bloiwing  hisjingers. 
I  long  for  news  of  our  brave  Comrades; 

Lacy 
Would  driye  those  Scottish  Royers  to  their 

dens 
If  once  they  blew  a  horn  this  side  the 
Tweeid.  180 

Mar.  I  think  I  see  a  second  range  of 
Towers; 
This  castle  has  another  Area  —  come. 
Let  us  examine  it. 

Osw.  'T  is  a  bitter  night; 

I  hope  Idonea  is  well  housed.    That  horse- 
man. 
Who  at  full  speed  swept  by  us  where  the 

wood 
Roared  in  the  tempest,  was  within  an  ace 
Of  sendine^  to  his  grave  our  precious  Charge : 
That  would  have  been  a  yile  mischance. 
Mar.  It  would. 

Osw,  Justice  had  been  most  cruelly  de- 
frauded. • 
Mar.  Most  cruelly. 

Osw.  As  up  the  steep  we  clomb, 

I  saw  a  distant  fire  in  the  north-east;       191 
I  took  it  for  the  blaze  of  Cheviot  Beacon: 
With  projper  speed  our  quarters  may  be 

gamed 
To-morrow  eveninf . 

[Looks  restlessly  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon. 
Mar.  When,  upon  the  plank, 

I  had  led  him  'cross  the  torrent,  his  voice 

blessed  me: 
Ton  could  not  hear,  for  the  foam  beat  the 

rocks 
With  deafening  noise,  —  the  benediction  fell 
Back    on    himself;    but    changed    into   a 
curse. 
Osw.  As  well  indeed  it  might. 
Mar.  And  this  you  deem 

The  fittest  i>lace? 

Osw.   (aside\    He  is  growine  pitiful,  aoo 
Mar.  {listentng).  What  an  odd  moaning 

that  is!  — 
Osw.  Mighty  odd 

The  wind   should  pipe  a  little,  while  we 

stand 
Cooling  our  heels  in  this  way!  —  1 11  begin 
And  count  the  stars. 

Mar.  (stiU  listening).  That  dog  of  his, 
you  are  sure, 
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Could  not  come  after  us  —  he  must  have 
perished; 

The  torrent  would  have  dashed  an  oak  to 
splinters. 

Ton  saia  you  did  not  like  his  looks  —  that  he 

Would  trouble  us;  if  he  were  here  again, 

I  swear  the  sight  of  him  would  quail  me 
more 

Than  twenty  armies. 
Osw,  How? 

Mar.  The  old  blind  Man, 

When  you  had  told  him  the  mischance,  was 
troubled  211 

Even  to  the  shedding  of  some  natural  tears 

Into  the  torrent  over  which  he  himg, 

Listening  in  vain. 

Osw,  He  has  a  tender  heart! 

[Oswald  offers  to  go  down  into  the  dun" 
geon. 
Mar.  How  now,  what  mean  you? 
Osw.  Truly,  I  was  going 

To  waken  our  stray  Baron.    Were  there  not 

A  farm  or  dwelling-house  within  five  leagpies. 

We  should  deserve  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells. 

Three  e^ood  round  years,  for  playing  the 
fool  here 

In  such  a  night  as  this. 
Mar.  Stop,  stop. 

Osw.  Perhaps, 

Tou'd  better  like  we  should  descend  to- 
gether, a2i 

And  lie  down  by  his  side  —  what  say  you 
to  it? 

Three  of  us  —  we  should  keep  each  other 
warm: 

1 11  answer  for  it  that  our  f ouivlegged  friend 

Shall  not  disturb  us ;  further  1 11  not  engage ; 

Come,  come,  for  manhood's  sake! 

Mar.  These  drowsy  shiverings, 

This  mortal  stupor  which  is  creeping  over 
me. 

What  do  they  mean?  were  this  my  single 
body 

Opposed  to  armies,  not  a  nerve  would  trem- 
ble: 

Why  do  I  tremble  now?  —  Is  not  the  depth 

Of  this  Man's  crimes  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought?  ^  231 

And  yet,  in  plumbing  the  abyss  for  judg- 
ment, 

Something  I  strike  upon  whicJi  tunw  my 
nmid 

Back  on  herself,  I  think,  again  —  my  breast 

Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe: 

I  look  at  him  and  tremble  like  a  child.         * 


Osw.  Is  it  possible? 

Mar.  One  thing  yon  noticed  iM 

Just  as  we  left  the  glen  a  clap  of  thundet 

Burst  on  the  mountains  with  hell-ro 

force. 
This  is  a  time,  said  he,  when  guih 

shudder; 
But  there 's  a  Providence  for  them  who 
In  helplessness,   when 

them. 
At  this  audacious  blasphemy,  I  thougbt  j 
The  spirit  of  ventreance  seemed  to  nde  tl 


mnocence  is 


spirit 
air. 


Osw.  Why  are  you  not  the  man  yon  wa 
that  moment? 
[Be  draws  Marmaduke  to  the  dunge^ 
Mar.  You  say  he  was  asleep,  —  look 
tnis  arm, 
And  tell  me  if  't  is  fit  for  such  a  work. 
Oswald,  Oswald!  [Leans  upon  Oswil 

Osw.  This  is  some  sudden  seiznn 

Mar.  A  most  strange  faintness, — wi 
you  hunt  me  out  i 

A  draught  of  water? 

Osw.  Nay,  to  see  yon 

Moves  me  beyond  my  bearing.  —  I  will 
To  gain  the  torrent's  brink.    [£xit 

Mar.  (after  a  pause).        It  seems  an 
Since  that  Man  left  me.  —  No,  I  am  not 
her.  (at  the  mouth  of  the  dungeon).  Gr 
roe    your    hand;    where    are  to 
Friends?  and  tell  me 
How  goes  the  ni^t. 

Mar.  T  is  hard  to  memsure  tini 

In  such  a  weary  night,  and  such  a  place. 
her.  1  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  my  fna 

Oswald. 
Mar.  A  minute  past,  he  went  to  f etdi 
draught 
Of  water  from  the  torrent.  'T  is,  jon  11  i^ 
A  cheerless  beverage. 

Her.  How  good  it  was  in  yl 

To  stay  behind!  —  Hearing  at  first  no  ti 
swer,    '  i 

1  was  alarmed. 

Mar.  No  wonder;  this  is  apl^ 

That  well  may  put  some  fears  into  jro 

heart. 

Her.  Why  so?  a  roofless  rock  had  be 

a  comfort. 

Storm-beaten  and  bewildered  as  we  were 

And  in  a  night  like  this,  to  lend  your  eloal 

To  make  a  bed  for  me  I  —  My  Giri  ^ 

weep 
When  she  is  told  of  it 
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Mar.  This  Daughter  of  yours 

[s  Teiy  dear  to  you. 

Her.  Oh  I  but  you  are  young; 

Ihrer  your  head  twice  twenty  years  must 

roll,  370 

PITith  all  their  natural  weight  of  sorrow  and 

pain, 
Ere  can  be  known  to  you  how  much  a  Fa- 
ther 
jdoy  love  his  Child. 
Mar,  Thank  you,  old  Man,  for  this! 

[Aside. 
Her.  Fallen  am  I,  and  worn  out,  a  useless 
Man; 
Kindly  hare  you  protected  me  to-night, 
KnA  no  return  have  I  to  make  but  prayers; 
liay  you  in  age  be  blest  with  such  a  daugh- 
ter I— 
When  from  the  Holy  l4uid  I  had  returned 
Sightless,  and  from  my  heritage  was  driven, 
A  wretched  Outcast  —  but  this  strain  of 
thought  280 

nTonld  lead  me  to  talk  fondly. 

Mar.  Do  not  fear; 

Tour  words  are  precious  to  my  ears;  go  on. 
Her,  You  will  forgive  me,  but  my  heart 
runs  over. 
Wbea  my  old  Leader  slipped  into  the  flood 
AjmI  perished,  what  a  piercing  outcry  you 
i^ent  after  him.  I  have  loved  you  ever  since. 
Ton  start — where  are  we? 

Mar,  Oh,  there  is  no  danger; 

The  oold  blast  struck  me. 
Her.  rr  was  a  foolish  question. 

Mar,  But  when  you  were  an  Outcast  ?  — 
Heaven  is  just; 
Tour  ptiety  would  not  miss  its  due  reward; 
Ihe  Ixttle  Orphan  then  would  be  your  suc- 
cour, 291 
And  do  good  service,  though  she  knew  it 
not. 
Her,  I  turned  me  from  the  dwellings  of 
my  Fathers, 
YThere  none  but  those  who  trampled  on  my 

rights 
Seemed  to  remember  me.    To  the  wide 

world 
I  bore  her,  in  my  arms;  her  looks  won 

pity;  „ 

^  was  mv  Raven  in  the  wilderness, 
And  brofight  me  food.    Have  I  not  cause  to 
love  her  ?  29S 

Mar,  Tes. 

Her,    More  than  ever  Parent  loved  a 
Child? 


Mar.  Yes,  yes. 

Her,  I  will  not  murmur,  merciful  God  I 
I  will  not   murmur;    blasted  as  I  have 

been, 
Thou  hast  left  me  ears  to  hear  my  Daugh- 
ter's voice. 
And  arms  to  fold  her  to  my  heart.    Sub* 

missively 
Thee  I  adore,  and  find  my  rest  in  faith. 

Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.    Herbert  I  —  confusion  I     (^Aside.) 
Here  it  is,  my  Friend, 

[Presents  the  Horn. 
A  charming  beverage  for  you  to  carouse, 
This  bitter  night. 

Her.  Ha  t  Oswald  I  ten  bright  crosses 
I  would  have  ziven,  not  many  minutes  gone, 
To  have  heard  your  voice. 

Osw.       Your  couch,  I  fear,  good  Baron, 

Has  been  but  comfortless;  and  yet  that 

place,  3x0 

When  the  tempestuous  wind  first  drove  us 

hither, 
Felt  warm  as  a  wren's  nest.    You  'd  better 

turn 
And  under  covert  rest  till  break  of  day. 
Or  till  the  storm  abate. 
(To  Marmaduke  aside,)   He  has  restored 

you. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  nobly  entertained  ? 
But  soft!  —  how   came   he   forth?     The 

Kight-mare  Conscience 
Has  driven  him  out  of  harbour  ? 

Afar.  I  believe 

You  have  guessed  right. 

Her.  The  trees  renew  their  murmur: 
Come,  let  us  house  together. 

[Oswald  conducts  him  to  the  dungeon. 

Osto.  (returns).  Had  I  not 

Esteemed  you  worthy  to  conduct  the  affair 

To  its  most  fit  conclusion,  do  you  think  321 

I  would  so  long  have  struggled  with  mj 

Nature, 
And  smothered  all  that's  man  in  me?  — 
away  I  — 

[Looking  towards  the  dungeon. 
This  man 's  the  property  of  him  who  best 
Can  feel  his  cnmes.     I  have  resigned  a 

privilege; 
It  now  oecomes  my  duty  to  resume  it. 

Mar.  Touch  not  a  finger 

Osw.  What  then  must  be  done  ? 

Mar.  Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I  am  per* 
plezed. 
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Otw,  Now,  on  my  life,  I  grieve  for  you. 

The  misery 
Of  doubt  is  insupportable.     Pity,  the  facts 
Did  not  admit  oi  stron£^r  evidence;         331 
Twelve  honest  men,  jSain  men,  would  set 

us  rifi^ht; 
Their  verdict  would  abolish  these  weak 

scruples. 
Mar,  Weak !   I  am  weak  —  there   does 

mv  torment  lie, 
Feeding  itself. 

Omw,  Verily,  when  he  said 

How  his  old  heart  would  leap  to  hear  her 

steps. 
You  thot^ht  his  voice  the  echo  of  Idonea's. 
Mar,  And  never  heard  a  sound  so  terri- 
ble. 
Osw,  Perchance  you  think  so  now  ? 
Mar,  I  cannot  do  it: 

Twice  did  I  spring  to  grasp  his  withered 

throat,  340 

When  such  a  sudden  weakness  fell  upon 

me, 
I  could  have  dropped  asleep  upon  his  breast. 
Otw.  Justice  —  is  there   not  thunder  in 

the  word  ? 
Shall  it  be  law  to  stab  the  petty  robber 
Who  aims  but  at  our  purse;  and  shall  this 

Parricide  — 
Worse  is  he  far,  far  worse  (if  foul  dishonour 
Be  worse   than  death)   to   that   confiding 

Creature 
Whom  he  to  more  than  filial  love  and  duty 
Hath  falsely  trained  —  shall  he  fulfil  his 

purpose  ?  349 

But  you  are  fallen. 

Mar.  Fallen  should  I  be  indeed  — 

Murder  —  perhaps  asleep,  blind,  old,  alone, 
Betrayed,  in  darkness !    Here  to  strike  the 

blow  — 

Away  !  away  I 

[Flings  away  his  sword, 

Osw.  Nay,  I  have  done  with  you: 

We  11  lead  him  to  tiie  Convent.    He  shall 

live. 
And  she  shall  love  him.    With  unquestioned 

title 
He  shall  be  seated  in  his  Barony, 
And  we  too  chant  the  praise  of  hia  good 

deeds. 
I  now  perceive  we  do  mistake  our  masters. 
And  most  despise  the  men  who  best  can 

teach  us: 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  said  that  bad  men 

only  360 


Are  brave:  Clifford  is  brave;  and  that  ol 

Man 
Is  brave. 

[  Taking  Marmaduke's  stcord  and  ^im 

it  to  him. 

To  Clifford's  arms  he  would  have  lo 

His  Victim  —  haply  to  this  desolate  houses 

Mar.   (advancing    to    the    dungeon).    I| 

must  be  ended !  —  \ 

Osw.  Softly;  do  not  rouse  him 

He  will  deny  it  to  the  last.     He  lies  I 

Within  the  Vault,  a  spear's  length  to  th^ 

left. 
[Marmaduke  descends  to  the  dungeon^ 
(Alone.)    The  Villains  rose  in  mutiny  to  d» 

stroy  me; 
I  could  have  quelled  the  Cowards,  but  tfai^ 

Stripling 
Must  needs  step  in,  and  save  my  life.    The 

look 
With  which  he  gave  the  boon  —  I  see  iJ 

now  I  37J 

The  same  that  tempted  me  to  loathe  tbs 

gift.  - 
For  this  old  venerable  Greybeard  —  faith 
T  is  his  own  fault  if  he  hath  got  a  face 
Which  doth  play  tricks  with  them  that  loos 

on  it: 
T  was  this  that  put  it  in  my  thoughts  —  that 

countenance  — 
His  staff —  his  figure  —  Murder  !  —  whit^ 

of  whom  ? 
We  kill  a  worn-out  horse,  and    who  boi 

women 
Sigh  at  the  deed  ?    Hew  down  a  withered 

tree. 
And  none  look  grave  but  dotards.     He  may 

live 
To  thank  me  for  this  service.     Rainbow 

arches,  3^ 

Highways  of  dreaming  passion,  have  too 

long, 
Toung  as  he  is,  diverted  wish  and  hope 
From  the  unpretending  ground  we  mortals 

tread;  — 
Then  shatter  the  delusion,  break  it  up 
And  set  him  free.     What  follows  ?     I  bsTO 

learned 
That  things  will  work  to  ends  the  slaves  0' 

the  world 
Do  never  dream  of.    I  have  been  what  he — 
This  Boy  —  when    he    comes    forth  with 

bloody  hands — 
Might  envy,  and  am  now,  —  but  he  shail 

know  3^ 
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¥hat  I  am  now  — 

[Croes  and  listeru  at  the  dungeon. 
Prayingor  parleying  ?  —  tut  I 
3  he  not  eyeless  ?    He  has  been  half-dead 
rhese  fifteen  years 

^nier  female  Beggar  with  two  or  three  of  her 

Companions, 

Turrdng  abruptly.)      Ha!   speak  —  what 

Thing  art  thou  ? 
[Recognizes    her.)      Hearens  I     my    good 
Friend!  [To  her. 

Beg.  Foi^ve  me,  gracious  Sir  I  — 

Ono.    (to  her  companions).    Begone,  ye 
Slaves,  or  I  will  raise  a  wh^lwind 
!Lnd   send  ye  dancing  to  the  clouds,  like 
leaves.  [They  retire  affrighted. 

Beg.   Indeed  we  meant  no  harm;    we 
lodge  sometimes 
in  this  deserted  Castle  —  /  repent  me. 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  dungeon  —  Ustens  — 
returns  to  the  Beggar. 
Osw.  Woman,  thou  hast  a  helpless  Infant 
—  keep 
Fhy  secret  for  its  sake,  or  verily 
riuit  wretched  life  of  thine  shall  be  the 
forfeit.  400 

Beg.  I  do  repent  me,  Sir;  I  fear  the  curse 
[)f  that  blind  Man.   T  was  not  your  money, 

sir 

Ofw.  Be^ne  t 

Beg.  (going).  There  is  some  wicked  deed 

in  hand:  [Aside. 

Would  I  could  find  the  old  Man  and  his 

Daughter.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Marmaduke  (re-enters  from  the  dungeon). 

Osw.  It  is  all  over  then;  —  your  foolish 
fears 
Are  hushed  to  sleep,  by  your  own  act  and 

deed. 
Blade  quiet  as  he  is. 

Mar.  Why  came  you  down  ? 

And  when  I  felt  your  hand  upon  my  arm 
And  spake  to  you,  why  did  you  give  no 

answer? 

Feared  you  to  waken  him  ?  he  must  have 

been  410 

In  a  deep  sleep.  I  whispered  to  him  thrice. 

There  are  the  strangest   echoes  in  that 

place ! 

Osw.  Tut !  let  them  gabble  till  the  day 

of  doom. 
Afar,  Scarcely,  by  groping,  had  I  reached 
the  Spot, 


When  round  my  wrist  I  felt  a  cord  drawn 

tight. 
As  if  the  blind  Man's  dog  were  pulling  at 
it. 
Osw.  But  after  that  ? 
Mar.  The  features  of  Idonea 

Liirked  in  his  face 

Osw.  Psha  I   Never  to  these  eyes 

Will  retribution  show  itself  again  419 

With  aspect  so  inviting.   Why  forbid  me 
To  share  your  triumph  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  her  very  look. 

Smiling  in  sleep 

Osw.  A  pretty  feat  of  Fancy  I 

Mar.  Though  but  a  glimpse,  it  sent  me 

to  my  prayers. 
Osw.  Is  he  alive  ? 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ?  who  alive  ? 

Osw.  Herbert  I  since  you  will  have  it, 

Baron  Herbert; 

He  who  will  gain  his  Seignory  when  Idonea 

Hath  become  Clifford's  harlot  —  is  Ae  liv- 

mg? 

Alar.  The  old  Man  in  that  dungeon  is 

alive. 

Osw.  Henceforth,  then,  will  I  never  in 

camp  or  field 

Obey  you  more.   Your  weakness,  to  the 

Band  430 

Shall  be  proclaimed:  brave  Men,  they  all 

shall  hear  it. 
You  a  protector  of  humanity  I 
Avenger  you  of  outraged  imiocence  ! 
Mar.  'T  was  dark  —  dark  as  the  grave; 
yet  did  I  see, 
Saw  him  —  his  face  turned  toward  me;  and 

I  tell  thee 
Idonea's  filial  countenance  was  there 
To  baffle  me  —  it  put  me  to  my  prayers. 
Upwards  I  cast  my  eyes,  and,  through  a 

crevice, 
Beheld  a  star  twinkling  above  my  head, 
And,  by   the   living  God,  I  could  not  do 
it.  [Sinks  exhausted. 

Osw.  (to  himself).  Now  may  I  perish  if 
this  turn  do  more  441 

Than  make  me  change  my  course. 
(To  Marmaduke.)  Dear  Marmaduke, 

My  words  were  rashly  spoken;  I  recall 

them: 
I  feel  my  error;  shedding  human  blood 
Is  a  most  serious  thing. 

Mar.  Not  I  alone. 

Thou  too  art  deep  in  guilt. 

Osw,  We  have  indeed 


so 
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Been  most  presumptuous.  There  is  guilt  in 

this, 
Else  could  so  strong  a  mind  have  ever 

known 
These  trepidations  ?  Plain  it  is  that  Heaven 
Has  marked  out  this  foul  Wretch  as  one 

whose  crimes  450 

Must  never  come  before  a  mortal  judgment- 
seat, 
Or  be  chastised  by  mortal  instruments. 
Mar.  A  thought  that 's  worth  a  thousand 

worlds  I     IGoes  towards  the  dungeon. 

Osw.  I  grieve 

That,  in  my  zeal,  I  have  caused  you  so  much 

pain. 
Mar.  Think  not  of  that  I  'tis  over  —  we 

are  safe. 
Osw.  (as  if  to  himself,  yet  speaking  aloud). 

The  truth  is  hideous,  but  how  stifle 

it  ?  ^Turning  to  Marmaduke. 
Give  me  your  sword  —  nay,  here  are  stones 

ana  fragments, 
The  least  of  which  would  beat  out  a  man's 

brains; 
Or  you  mifi^ht  drive  your  head  against  that 

walL  459 

No  I  this  is  not  the  place  to  hear  the  tale: 
It  should  be  told  you  pinioned  in  your  bed. 
Or  on  some  vast  and  solitary  plain, 
Blown  to  you  from  a  trumpet. 

Mar.  Whjr  talk  thus  ? 

Whate'er  the  monster  broodmg  in  your 

breast 
I  care  not:  fear  I  have  none,  and  cannot 

fear 

[The  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard. 
That  horn  again — 'TIS  some  one  of  our 

Troop; 
What  do  they  here  ?  Listen ! 

Osw.  What  1  dogged  like  thieves  I 

Enter  Wallace  and  Lacy,  etc. 

Lacy.  Ton  are  found  at  last,  thanks  to 
the  vagrant  Troop 
For  not  misleading  us. 

Osw.  (looking  at  Wallace).  That  subtle 

Greybeard  — 

I  'd  rather  see  my  father's  ghost.  470 

Lacy  (to  Marmaduke).        My  Captain, 

We  come  by  order  of  the  Band.   BeliKe 

Yon  have  not  heard  that  Henry  has  at 

last 
Dissolved  the  Barons'  League,  and  sent 

abroad 
His  Sheriffs  with  fit  force  to  reinstate 


The  genuine  owners  of  such  Lands  an 

Baronies 
As,  in  these  long  commotions,  have  bee^ 

seized. 
His  Power  is  this  way  tending.  It  befits  uj 
To  stand  upon  our  g^uard,  and  with  onj 

swords 
Defend  the  innocent. 

Mar.  Lacy  I  we  look 

But  at  the  surfaces  of  things;  we  hear  4 
Of  towns  in  flames,  fields  ravaged,  yoooi 

and  old  ' 

Driven  out  in  troops  to  want  and  nakednes^ 
Then  grasp  our  swords  and  rush  upon  s  cin^ 
That  flatters  us,  because  it  asks  not  thoogbti 
The  deeper  malady  is  better  hid; 
The  world  is  poisoned  at  the  heart.  1 

Lacy.  What  mean  yon  1 

Wal.  (whone  eye  has  been  fixed  sutpirioad^ 

upon  Oswald).    Ay,  what  is  it  yo^ 

mean? 
Mar.  Hark'e,  my  Friends;— 

[^Appeartna  gajil 
Were  there  a  Man  who,  being  weak  an 

helpless 
And  most  forlorn,  should  bribe  a  Motherj 

pressed 
By  penury,  to  yield  him  up  her  Daagliter, 
A  little  Infant,  and  instruct  the  Babe,    44! 
Prattling    upon    his    knee,    to    call   bud 

Father 

Lacy.  Why,  if  his  heart  be  tender,  thai 

offence 
I  could  forgive  him. 
Mar,  (going  on).  And  should  he  makl 

the  Child 
An  instrument  of  falsehood,  should  he  tead 

her 
To  stretch  her  arms,  and  dim  the  gladsome 

Ught 
Of  infant  playfulness  with  piteous  looks 

Of  misery  that  was  not 

Lacy.  Troth, 'tis  hard - 

But  in  a  world  like  ours 

Mar.  (changing  his  tone).  This  selfsame 

Man  — 
Even  while  he  printed  kisses  on  the  cheek 
Of  this  poor  Babe,  and  taught  its  innocent 

tongue  s«' 

To  lisp  the  name  of  Father  —  could  he  look 
To  the  unnatural  harvest  of  that  time 
When  he  should  give  her  up,  a  Woman 

grown, 
To  him  who  bid  the  highest  in  the  mu^\ 
Of  fold  pollution 
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Lacy.  The  whole  visible  world 

^ntains  not  such  a  Monster  t 
Mar.  For  this  purpose 

should  he  resolve  to  taint  her  8oul  by 
mctans 

fVliich  bathe  the  limbs  in  sweat  to  think  of 
them; 

>hoiild  he,  by  tales  which  wonld  draw  tears 
from  iron,  510 

NoA  on  her  nature,  and  so  turn  compas- 
sion 

ind  gratitude  to  ministers  of  vice, 

^id  make  the  spotless  spirit  of  filial  love 

Prime  mover  in  a  plot  to  damn  his  Victim 

Both  soul  and  body 

WaL  T  is  too  horrible ; 

Oswald,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 
Lacy.  Hew  him  down, 

fbid  filing  him  to  the  ravens. 
Mar.  But  his  aspect 

[t  is  so  meek,  his  coimtenance  so  venerable. 
Wal.    (with  an  appearance  of  mistrust). 

But  how,  what  say  you,  Oswald  ? 
Lacy  (at  the  same  moment).  Stab  him, 
were  it 

Before  the  Altar. 
Mar.  What,  if  he  were  sick, 

Tottering  upon  the  very  verge  of  life,     521 

ind  old,  and  blind 

Lacy.  Blind,  say  you  ? 

Osw.  (coming  forward).        Are  we  Men, 

Dt  own  we  baby  Spirits  ?    Genuine  cour- 
age 

U  not  an  accidental  quality, 

k  thing  dependent  for  its  casual  birth 

On  opposition  and  impediment. 

Wiaimn,  if  Justice  speak  the  word,  beats 
down 

Ihe  giant's  strength;  and,  at  the  voice  of 
Justice, 

Spares  not  the  worm.    The  giant  and  the 
worm  — 

She  weighs  them  in  oi«  scHle.    The  wiles 
Of  woman,  530 

And  craft  of  age,  seducing  reason,  first 

Hade  weakness  a  protection,  and  obscured 

The  moral  shapes  of  things.     His  tender 
cries 

And  helpless  innocence  —  do  they  protect 

Tbe  infant  lamb  ?  and  shall  the  infirmities, 

Which  have  enabled  this  enormous  Culprit 

To  perpetrate  his  crimes,  serve  as  a  Sanc- 
tuary 

To  cover  him  from  punishment  ?   Shame  ! 
—Justice, 


Admitting  no  resistance,  bends  alike 

The  feeble  and  the  strong.    She  needs  not 

here  540 

Her  bonds  and  chains,  which  make  the 

mighty  feeble. 
—  We  recognize  in  this  old  Man  a  victim 
Prepared  already  for  the  sacrifice. 
Lacy.  By  heaven,  his  words  are  reason ! 
Osw.  Yes,  my  Friends, 

His  countenance  is  meek  and  venerable; 
And,  by  the  Mass,  to   see    him    at    his 

prayers ! — 
I  am  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  I  perish 
When  my  heart  does  not  ache  to  think  of 

it!  — 
Poor  Victim  t  not  a  virtue  under  heaven 
But  what  was  made  an  engine  to  ensnare 

thee;  550 

But  yet  I  trust,  Idonea,  thou  art  safe. 
Lacy.  Idonea ! 
WiU.  How  !  what  ?  your  Idonea  ? 

{To  Marmaduke.) 

Mar.  Mine ! 

But  now  no  longer  mine.    You  know  Lord 

Clifford; 
He  is  the  Man  to  whom  the  Maiden — 

pure 
As  beautiful,  and  ?entle  and  benign, 
And  in  her  ample  heart  loving  even  me  — 
Was  to  be  yielded  up. 

Lacy.  Now,  by  the  head 

Of  my  own  child,  this  Man  must  die;  my 

hand, 
A  worthier  wanting,  shall  itself  entwine 
In  his  grey  hairs  !  — 

Mar.  (to  Lacy).   I  love   the  Father  in 

thee.  560 

You  know  me.  Friends;  I  have  a  heart  to 

feel. 
And  I  have  felt,  more  than  perhaps  becomes 

me 
Or  duty  sanctions. 

Lacy.  We  will  have  ample  justice. 

Who  are  we,  Friends  ?    Do  we  not  live  on 

ground 
Where  Souls  are  self-defended,  free    to 

grow 
Like  mountain  oaks  rocked  by  the  stormy 

wind. 
Mark  the  Almighty  Wisdom,  which  decreed 
This  monstrous  crime  to  be  laid  open  — 

here. 
Where  Reason  has  an  eye  that  she  can  use, 
And  Men  alone  are   Umpires.      To    the 

Camp  570 
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He  shall  be  led»  and  there,  the  Country 

round 
All  gathered  to  the  spot,  in  open  day 
ShaU  Nature  be  avenged. 

Osto.  T  is  nobly  thought; 

His  death  will  be  a  monument  for  ages. 
Mar,  (to  Laoy).   I  thank  you  for  that 

hint.     He  shall  be  brought 
Before  the  Camp,  and  would  that  best  and 

wisest 
Of  every  country  might  be  present.    There, 
His  crime  shall  be  proclaimed;  and  for  the 

rest 
It  shall  be  done  as  Wisdom  shall  decide: 
Meanwhile,  do  you  two  hasten  back  and 

see  580 

That  all  is  well  prepared. 

Wal,  We  will  obey  you. 

(^Aside,)  But  softly  1  we  must  look  a  little 

nearer. 
Afar.  Tell  where  you  found  us.    At  some 

future  time 
I  will  explain  the  cause.  ^Exeunt. 


ACT   III 

Scene —  TAe  Door  of  the  Hostel 

A  group  of  Pilgrims  as  before  ;  Idonea  and 
the  Host  among  them. 

Host,  Lady,  you  11  find  your  Father  at  the 
Convent 
As  I  have  told  you:  He  left  us  yesterday 
With  two  Companions;  one  of  them,  as 

seemed, 
His  most  familiar  Friend.  (^Going,)  There 

was  a  letter 
Of  which  I  heard  them  speak,  but  that  I 

fancy 
Has  been  fomitten. 

Idon.  (to  Host).     Farewell  I 
Host,  Gentle  pilgrims, 

St.  Cuthbert  speed  you  on  your  holv  errand. 
[Exeunt  Idonea  and  tilgrims. 

Scene  —  A  desolate  Moor 
Oswald  (alone). 

(hm.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp  I    Yes,  to 

the  Camp. 
Oh,  Wisdom !   a  most  wise  resolve  t  and 

then. 
That  half  a  word  should  blow  it  to  the 

winds !  10 


This  last  device  must  end  my  work.  —  M^ 

thinks 
It  were  a  pleasant  pastime  to  eonstmct 
A  scale  and  table  of  belief  —  as  thus  — 
Two  columns,  one  for   passion,  one  £0 

proof; 
Each  nses  as  the  other  falls:  and  first, 
Passion  a  unit  and  against  us  —  proof  ~ 
Nay,  we  must  travel  in  another  paUi, 
Or  we're  stuck  fast  for  ever;  —  passioi 

then. 
Shall  be  a  unit ybr  us;  proof  —  no,  pasatm 
We  11  not  insult  thy  majesty  by  tune,      i 
Person,  and  place  —  the  where,  the  wbei 

the  how. 
And  all  particulars  that  dull  brains  reqmr 
To  constitute  the  spiritless  shape  of  Fact, 
They  bow  to,  calling  the  idol,  Demonstra 

tion. 
A  whipping  to  the  Moralists  who  preach 
That  misery  is  a  sacred  thing:  for  me, 
I  know  no  cheaper  engine  to  degrade 

man,  1 

Nor  any  half   so  sure.    This   Striphngl 

mind 
Is  shaken  till  the  dre^  float  on  the  surface 
And,  in  the  storm  and  anguish  of  the  heaz^ 
He  talks  of  a  transition  in  his  Soul,  \ 
And  dreams  that  he  is  happy.  We  dissecl 
The    senseless    body,  and    why    not   t]^ 

mind?—  " 

These  are  Strang  sights  —  the  mind  of  mil 

upturned. 
Is  in  all  natures  a  strange  spectacle; 
In  some  a  hideous  one  —  hem  !    shall 

stop? 
No.  —  Thoughts  and  feelings  will  sink  dee] 

but  then 
They  have  no  substance.    Pass  bat  a  fe^ 

minutes. 
And  something  shall  be  done  which  Memoi 
May   touch,  whene'er  her  Vassals  are  1 

work,  , 

Enter  Makhaduke, /rom  behind, 

Osw,  (turning  to  meet  him).    But  listei 

for  my  peace 

Mar,  Why,  I  heUevt  yw 

Osw,  But  hear  the  proofs 

Afar.  Ay,  prove  that  when  two  pei 

Lie  snugly  in  a  pod,  the  pod  must  then 

Be  larger  than  the  peas  —  proTe  this- 
t  were  matter 

Worthy  the  hearing.    Fool  was  I  to  dree 

It  ever  could  be  otherwise  1 
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(km.  Last  night 

iThea  I  returned  with  water  from  the  brook, 
[  oTerbeard  the  Villains  —  every  word 
Like  red-hot  iron  burnt  into  my  heart. 
Said  oney  ^  It  is  agreed  on.     The  blind 

Man  50 

SInll  feign  a  sudden  illness,  and  the  Girl, 
Nlko  on  her  journey  must  proceed  alone, 
(Joder  pretence  of  violence,  be  seized. 
%e  is,    continued  the  detested  Slave, 
•  She  is  right  willing  —  strange  if  she  were 

not !  — 
fbey  say.  Lord  Clifford  is  a  savage  man; 
But,  faith,  to  see  him  in  his  silken  tunic. 
Fitting  his  low  voice  to  the  minstrel's  harp. 
There 's  witchery  in 't.    I  never  knew  a 

That  could  withstand  it.    True,"  continued 
he,  60 

"  When  we  arranged  the  affair,  she  wept  a 
little 

(Xot  the  less  welcome  to  my  Lord  for  that) 

And  said, '  My  Father  he  will  have  it  so.' " 
Mar,  I  am  your  hearer. 
(hw.  This  I  caught,  and  more 

That  may  not  be  retold  to  any  ear. 

The  ohstanate  bolt  of  a  small  iron  door 

Detained  them  near  the  gateway  of  the 
Castle. 

Bt  a  dim  lantern's  light  I  saw  that  wreaths 

Of  flowers  were  in  their  hands,  as  if  de- 
signed 

F(ff  festive  decoration;  and  they  said,       70 

With  brutal  laughter  and  most  foul  allu- 
sion. 

That  they  should  share  the  banquet  with 
their  Lord 

Aod  his  new  Favourite. 
Mar.  Misery !  — 

Ottr.  I  knew 

How  you  would  be  disturbed  by  this  dire 
news, 

Afid  therefore  chose  this  solitary  Moor, 

Here  to  impart  the   tale,  of  which,  last 
night, 

I  itrove  to  ease  my  mind,  when  our  two 
Comrades, 

Commissioned  by  the  Band,  burst  in  upon 
us. 
Uqt,  Last  night,  when  moved  to  lift  the 
avengfing  steel, 

I  ^  believe  all  things  were  shadows  — 

Ij^no)^  or  dead  all  things  were  bodOess, 
^  b^  the  mutual  mockeries  of  body. 


Till  that  same  star  summoned  me  back 

again. 
Now  I  could  laugh  tiU  my  ribs  ached.    Oh 

Fool! 
To  let  a  creed,  built  in  the  heart  of  things. 
Dissolve  before  a  twinkling  atom  !  —  Os- 
wald, 
I  could  fetch  lessons  out  of  wiser  schools 
Than  you  have  entered,  were  it  worth  the 

pains. 
Young  as  I  am,  I  might  go  forth  a  teacher, 
And  you  should  see  how  deeply  I  could 

reason  90 

Of  love  in  aU  its  shapes,  beginnings,  ends; 
Of  moral  qualities  in  their  diverse  aspects; 
Of  actions,  and  their  laws  and  tendencies. 

Osuj,  You  take  it  as  it  merits 

Mar,  One  a  King, 

General  or  Cham,  Sultan  or  Emperor, 
Strews    twenty    acres  of    good  meadow' 

gproimd 
With  carcases,  in  lineament  and  shape 
And  substance  nothing  differing  from  his 

own. 
But  that  they  cannot  stand  up  of  them- 
selves; 
Another  sits  i'  th'  sun,  and  by  the  hour    100 
Floats  kingcups  in  the  brook  —  a  Hero  one 
We   call,  and   scorn  the  other  as  Time's 

spendthrift; 
But  have  they  not  a  world  of  common 

ground 
To  occupy  —  both  fools,  or  wise  alike. 
Each  in  his  way  ? 

Osw,  Troth,  I  begin  to  think  so. 

Mar.  Now  for  the  corner-stone  of  my 

philosophy: 
I  would  not  give  a  denier  for  the  man 
Who,  on  such  provocation  as  this  earth 
Yields,  could  not  chuck  his  babe  beneath 

the  chin, 
And  send  it  with  a  fiUip  to  its  grave.        no 
Osw.   N&y,  you  leave  me  behind. 
Mar.                              That  such  a  One, 
So  pious  in  demeanour  !  in  his  look 
So  saintly  and  so  pure  ! Hark'e,  my 

Friend, 
111  plant  myself  before   Lord  Clifford's 

Castle, 
A  surly  mastiff  kennels  at  the  eate, 

ley 
Most  tunable. 

Osw.  In  faith,  a  pleasant  scheme; 

But  take  your  sword  along  with  you,  for  that 
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Might  in  such  neighbourhood  find  seemly 

use. — 

But  first,  how  wash  our  hands  of  this  old 

Man?  I20 

Mar.   Oh  yes,  that  mole,  that  viper  in 

the  path; 

Plague  on  my  memory,  him  I  had  forgotten. 

Osw,  You  know  we  left  him  sitting — 

see  him  yonder. 
Mar,   Ha  !  ha  !  — 

Osto,   As  't  will  be  but  a  moment's  work, 
I  will  stroll  on;  you  follow  when 't  is  done. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene   changes  to  another  part  of  the 
Moor  at  a  short  distance 

Herbert  is  discovered  seated  on  a  stone. 

Her.  A   sound  of  laughter,  too  1  —  't  is 

well  —  I  feared, 
The  Stranger  had  some  pitiable  sorrow 
Pressing  upon  his  solitary  heart. 
Hush  t  —  't  is  the  feeble  and  earth-loving 

wind 
That  creeps  along  the  bells  of  the  crisp 

heather.  130 

Alas  !  *t  is  cold  —  I  shiver  in  the  sunshine  — 
What  can  this  mean?    There  is  a  psalm 

that  speaks 
Of  God's  parental  mercies  —  with  Idonea 
I  used  to  sing  it.  —  Listen !  —  what  foot  is 

there? 

Enter  Marmaduke. 

Mar.   (aside  —  looking  at  HeTbert).  And 

I  have  loved  this  Man  !  and  she  hath 

loved  him  t 
And  I  loved  her,  and  she  loves  the  Lord 

Clifford ! 
And  there  it  ends;  —  if  this  be  not  enough 
To  make  mankind  merry  for  evermore. 
Then  plain  it  is  as  day,  that  eyes  were  made 
For  a  wise  purpose  —  verily  to  weep  with  I 

[Looking  round, 
A  pretty  prospect  this,  a  masterpiece  141 
Of  Nature,  finished  with  most  curious  skill ! 
(To  Herbert.)   Good  Baron,  have  you  ever 

practised  tillage  ? 
Pray  tell  me  what  this  land  is  worth  by  the 

acre? 
Her,  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  your  voice  I 

I  know  not 
Wherein  I  have  offended  you;  —  last  night 
I  found  in  you  the  kindest  of  Protectors; 
This  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  weariness, 


You  from  my  shoulder  took  my  scrip  ^ 

threw  it 
About  your  own;  but  for  tiiese  two  hoi 

past 
Once  only  have  you  spoken,  when  the  la] 
Whirred  from  among  the  fern  beneath  d 

feet. 
And  I,  no  coward  in  my  better  days. 
Was  almost  terrified. 

Mar,  That 's  excellent ! 

So,  you  bethought  you  of  the  many  ways 
Li  which  a  man  may  come  to  his  el 

whose  crimes 
Have  roused  all  Nature  up  against  him 

pshaw !  — 
Her,  For    mercy's   sake,  is  nobody 

sight  ? 
No  traveller,  peasant,  herdsman  ? 

Mar.  Not  a  soi 

Here    is  a  tree,  raggM»  and    bent,  a 

bare,  I 

That  turns  its  goat's-beard  flakes  of  p< 

green  moss 
From  the  stem  breathing  of  the  roog^h  sti 

wind; 
This  have  we,  but  no  other  company: 
Commend    me   to  the  place.    If  a  mi 

should  die 
And  leave  his  body  here,  it  were  all  one 
As  he  were  twenty  fathoms  underground] 
Her.  Where  is  our  common  Friend  ? 
Mar.  A  ghost,  methinks  < 

The  Spirit  of  a  murdered  man,  for  i 

stance  — 
Might  have  fine  room  to  ramble  about  hej 
A  grand  domain    to  squeak   and  gibb 

in.  i 

Her.  Lost  Man  I  if  thou  have  any  clo< 

pent  guilt 
Pressing  upon  thy  heart,  and  this  the  hoij 

Of  visitation I 

Mar.  A  bold  word  from  ifoi 

Her,   Restore  him.  Heaven  ! 

Mar.  The  desperate  Wretch  ! — 

Flower, 
Fairest  of  all  flowers,  was  she  onoe,  l^ 

now 
They  have  snapped  her  from  the  stem^ 

Poh  I  let  her  lie 
Besoiled  with  mire,  and  let  the  honsel< 

snail 
Feed  on  her  leaves.    You  knew  her  well  ^ 

ay,  there,  J 

Old  Man  I  you  were  a  very  Lynx,  you  law 
The  worm  was  in  her 
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Her.  Mercy  !  Sir,  what  mean  you  ? 

Mar,  Tou  baye  a  Daughter  I 
Her,  Oh  that  she  were  here  I  — 

Be  haih  an  eye  that  sinks  into  all  hearts, 
bd  if  I  hare  in  aught  offended  you, 
ban  would  her  gentle  voice  make  peace 

between  us. 
Mar.   {aside),    I  do  believe  he  weeps  — 

I  could  weep  too  — 
rhere  is  a  vein  of  her  voice   that  runs 

throueh  his: 
Bven  such  a  Man  my  fancy  bodied  forth 
hvoi  the  first  moment  that  I  loved  the 

Maid; 
bid  for  his  sake  I  loved  her  more:  these 

tears  — 
[did  not  think  that  aught  was  left  in  me  190 
)f  what  I  have  been  —  yes,  I  thank  thee. 

Heaven  I 
bw  happy  thought  has  passed  across  my 

mind. 
^It  may  not  be  —  I  am  cut  off  from  man; 
If  0  more  shall  I  be  man  —  no  more  shall  I 
fcve  human  feelings  !  —  (To  Herbert)  — 

Now,  for  a  little  more 
ftbout  your  Daughter ! 
'  Her.  Troops  of  armed  men, 

Uet  in  the  roads,  would  bless  us;  little  chil- 
dren, 
Kndking  along  in  the  full  tide  of  plav, 
Stood  nlent  as  we  passed  them !   I  have 

heard 
Hie  boisterous  carman,  in  the  miry  road, 
Check  his  loud  whip  and  hail  us  with  mild 

voice,  aoi 

And  roeak  with  nulder  voice  to  his  poor 

beasts. 
Mar,  And  whither  were  you  going  ? 
Her.  Learn,  young  Man, 

To  fear  the  virtuous,  and  reverence  misery, 
Whether  too  much  for  patience,  or,  like 

mine, 
Beftened  till  it  becomes  a  gift  of  mercy. 

Mar.  Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be  ! 
,Htr.  I  am  weak  I  — 

kj  Daughter  does  not  know  how  weak  I 

am; 
And,  as  thou  see'st,  under  the  arch  of 

heaven 
nere  do  I  stand,  alone,  to  helplessness,  a  to 
Bj  the  good  God,  our  common  Father, 
I  doomed  I  — 

ifiit  I  had  once  a  spirit  and  an  arm 

Mar.  Now,    for    a    word    about    your 

Barony: 


I  fancy  when  you  left  the  Holy  Land, 
And  came  to  —  what's  your  title  —  eh? 

your  claims 
Were  undisputed ! 

Her,  Like  a  mendicant. 

Whom    no  one  comes  to  meet,  I  stood 

alone;  — 
I  murmured  —  but,  remembering  Him  who 

feeds 
The  pelican  and  ostrich  of  the  desert. 
From  uij  own  threshold  I  looked  up  to 

Heaven  220 

And  did  not  want  glinmierings  of  quiet 

hope. 
So,  from  the  court  I  passed,  and  down  the 

brook. 
Led  by  its  murmur,  to  the  ancient  oak 
I  came ;  and  when  I  felt  its  cooling  shade, 
I  sate  me  down,  and  cannot  but  believe  — 
While  in  mv  lap  I  held  my  little  Babe 
And  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  my  heart  that 

acned 
More  with  delight  than  grief  —  I  heard  a 

voice 
Such  as  by  Cherith  on  Elijah  called; 
It  said,  « I  will  be  with  thee."     A  little 

boy,  230 

A  shepherd-lad,  ere  yet  my  trance  was 

gone. 
Hailed  us  as  if  he  had  been  sent  from 

heaven. 
And  said,  with  tears,  that  he  would  be  our 

guide: 
I    had    a    better    guide  —  that    innocent 

Babe  — 
Her,  who  hath  saved  me,  to  this  hour,  from 

harm. 
From    cold,    from    hunger,    penury,    and 

death ; 
To  whom  I  owe  the  best  of  all  the  good 
I  have,  or  wish  for,  upon  earth  —  and  more 
And  higher  far  than  lies  within  earth's 

bounds: 
Therefore   I  bless  her:  when  I  think  of 

Man,  240 

I  bless  her  with  sad  spirit,  —  when  of  God, 
I  bless  her  in  the  fulness  of  my  joy  t 
Mar.  Tlie    name    of    daughter    in    his 

mouth,  he  prays ! 
With  nerves  so  steady,  that  the  very  flies 
Sit  unmolested  on  his  staff.  —  Innocent !  — 
If    he    were    innocent  —  then    he    would 

tremble 
And  be  disturbed,  as  I  am.   (  Turning  aside.) 

I  have  read 
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In  Story,  what  men  now  alive  have  wit- 
nessed, 
How,  when  the  People's  mind  was  racked 

with  doubt, 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  great  Judge:  the 

Accused  250 

With  naked    feet  walked    over    burning 

ploughshares. 
Here  is  a  Man  bv  Nature's  hand  prepared 
For  a  like  trial,  but  more  merciful. 
Why  else  have  I  been  led  to  this  bleak 

Waste? 
Bare  is  it,  without  house  or  track,  and 

destitute 
Of  obvious  shelter,  as  a  shipless  sea. 
Here  will  I  leave  him  —  here  —  All-seeing 

GodI 
Such  as  he  is,  and  sore  perolexed  as  I  am, 
I  will  commit  him  to  this  final  Ordeal !  — 
He  heard  a  voice  —  a  shepherd-lad  came  to 

him  260 

And  was  his  guide;  if  once,  why  not  again, 
And  in  this  desert?   If  never  —  then  the 

whole 
Of  what  he  says,  and  looks,  and  does,  and 

is. 
Makes  up  one  damning  falsehood.  Leave 

him  here 
To  cold  and  hunger  I  —  Pain  is  of  the  heart. 
And  what  are  a  lew  throes  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing 
If  they  can  waken  one  pang  of  remorse  ? 

{Goes  up  to  Herbert. 
Old  Man !  my  wrath  is  as  a  flame  burnt 

out. 
It  cannot  be  rekindled.  Thou  art  here 
Led  by  my  hand  to  save  thee  from  perdi- 
tion; 270 
Thou    wilt    have    time    to    breathe    and 

think 

Her,  Oh,  Mercy ! 

Mar,  I  know  the  need  that  all  men  have 

of  mercy. 
And  therefore  leave  thee  to  A  righteous 

judgment. 
Her,  My  ChUd,  my  blessM  Child  ! 
Mar,  No  more  of  that; 

Tliou  wilt  have  many  g^uides  if  thou  art 

innocent; 
Tea,  from  the  utmost  corners  of  the  earth. 
That  Woman  will  come  o*er  this  Waste  to 

save  thee. 
[He  pauitts  and  looks  at  Herbert's  «m/f. 
Ha !  what  is  here  7  and  cmrved  by  her  own 

hand  1  [Reads  upon  (he  staff. 


**  I  am  eyes  to  the  blind,  saith  the  Lord. 
He  that  puts  his  trust  in  me   shall  n 

fail ! " 

Yes,  be  it  so;  —  repent  and  be  forgiven - 

God  and  that  staff  are  now  thy  only  goidJ 

[He  leaves  Herbert  on  the  Mm 

Scene — An  eminence ^  a  Beacon  on  tk 

summit 

Lacy,  Wallace,  Lennox,  etc.  etc 

Several  of  the  Band   {confusedly).  BJ 

patience  1 
One  of  the  Band,  Curses  on  that  Trait^ 

Oswald !  — 
Our  Captain  made  a  prey  to  foul  device !  i 
Len.  (to  Wal.).  His  tool,  the  wandera 

Beggar,  made  last  night 
A  plain  confession,  such  as  leaves  no  dod 
Knowing  what  otherwise  we  know  too  we 
That  she  revealed  the  truth.  Stand  bj  i 

now; 
For  rather  would  I  have  a  nest  of  vipen 
Between  my  breast-plate  and  my  skin,  i 

make 
Oswald  my  special  enemy,  if  you 
Deny  me  your  support. 

Lacy,  We  have  been  fooled  i 

But  for  the  motive  ?  1 

Wal,  Natures  such  as  faij 

Spin  motives  out  of  their  own  bowels,  Lad 
I  learned  this  when  I  was  a  Confessor.  1 
I  know   him  well;  there  needs  no  otlri 

motive 
Than  that  most  strange  incontinence 

crime 
Which  haunts  this  Oswald.   Power  is  U 

to  him 
And  breath  and  being;  where  he  cam 

govern. 
He  will  destroy. 
Lacy,  To  have  been  tn^f^ped  lH 

moles !  —  3 

Yes,  you  are  right,  we  need  not  hunt  ft 

motives: 
There  is  no  crime  from  which  this  an 

would  shrink; 
He  recks  not  human  law;    and   I  bsi 

noticed 
That  often  when  the  name    of   God 

uttered, 
A  sudden  blankness  overspreads  his  face, 
Len,  Yet,  reasoner  as  he  is,  his  pride  b| 

buUt 
Some  uncouth  superstition  of  its  own. 
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Wal.  I  have  seen  traces  of  it. 
Len^  Once  he  headed 

band  of  Pirates  in  the  Norway  seas; 
Mi  when  the  King  of  Denmark  summoned 
mm  310 

I  the  oath  of  fealty,  I  well  remember, 
^.rms  a  rttange  answer  that  he  made;  he 

said, 
'  hold  of  Spirits,  and  the  Sun  in  heayen." 
Lacy,  He  is  no  madman. 
Wed,  A  most  subtle  doctor 

ere  that  man,  who  coidd  draw  the  line 

that  parts 
ide   and    her  daughter,   Cruelty,   from 

Madness, 
lat  should  be  scourged,  not  pitied.   Rest- 
leas  Minds, 
teh  Minds  as  find  amid  their  fellow-men 
>  heart  that  loves  them,  none  that  they 

can  lore, 
ill  turn  perforce,  and  seek  for  sympathy 
dim  relation  to  im^^ed  Beings.         3a  i 
One  of  the  Band,  What  if  he  mean  to 

c^er  up  our  Captain 
1  expiation  and  a  sacrifice 
I  those  infernal  fiends  ! 
Wed,  Now,  if  the  event 

Krald   be  as  Lennox  has  foretold,  then 

swear, 
y  Frienda,  his  heart  shall  have  as  many 

-woands 
\  there  are  daggers  here. 
Lacy.  What  need  of  swearing ! 

One  of  ike  Band,  Let  us  awayl 
Anoiker.  Away ! 

A  third.  Hi^kl  how  the  horns 

F  those  Scotch  Rovers  echo  through  the 

▼ale. 
Lacy.  Stay  you  behind;  and  when  the  sun 

is  down,  330 

^it  np  this  beacon. 

One  ^the  Band,      You  shall  be  obeyed. 

[They  go  out  together, 

:ene  —  The  Wood  on  the  edge  of  the 

Moor 

Harmaduke  (alone). 

Mar.  Deep,  deep  and  vast,  vast  beyond 

human  tiiought, 
et  ealm.  —  I  could  believe,  that  there  was 


be  only  quiet  heart  on  earth.    In  terror, 
Bmembered  terror,   there  is  peace  and 


Enter  Oswald. 

Osw,  Ha!  my  dear  Captain. 

Mar,  A  later  meeting,  Oswald, 

Would  have  been  better  timed. 

Osw,  Alone,  I  see; 

You  have  done  your  duty.    I  had  hopes, 

which  now 
I  feel  that  you  will  justify. 

Mar,  I  had  fears. 

From  which  I  have  freed  myself  —  but 't  is 
my  wish  340 

To  be  alone,  and  therefore  we  must  part. 

Osw,  Nay,     then  —  I     an^     mistaken. 
There 's  a  weakness 
About  you  still;  you  talk  of  solitude  — 
I  am  your  friend. 

Mar,  What  need  of  this  assurance 

At  any  time  ?  and  why  given  now  ? 

Osw,  Because 

You  are  now  in  truth  my  Master;  you  have 

taught  me 
What  there  is  not  another  livinfi^  man 
Had  stren^h  to  teach;  —  and  therefore 

gratitude 
Is  bold,  and  woiUd  relieve  itself  by  praise. 

Mar,  Wherefore  press  this  on  me  ? 

Osw.  Because  I  feel 

That  you  have  shown,  and  by  a  signal  in- 
stance, 35  c 
How  they  who  would  be  just  must  seek  the 

rule 
By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 
To-dav  you  have  thrown  off  a  tyranny 
That  lives  but  in  the  torpid  acquiescence 
Of  our  emasculated  souls,  the  tyranny 
Of  the  world's  masters,  with  the  musty  rules 
By  which  they  uphold  their  craft  from  age 

to  age: 
You  have  obeyed  the  only  law  that  sense 
Submits  to  recognise;  the  immediate  law,  360 
From  the  clear  light  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  Intellect. 
Henceforth  new  prospects  open  on  your  path; 
Your  faculties  should  grow  with  the  demand ; 
I  still  will  be  your  friend,  will  cleave  to  you 
Through  good  and  evil,  obloquy  and  scorn, 
Oft  as  they  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 

Mar,  1  would  be  left  alone. 

Osw,  (exultingly),  I  know  your  motives  ! 
I  am  not  of  the  world's  presumptuous  judges. 
Who  damn  where  they  can  neither  see  nor 
feel,  370 

With  a  hard-hearted  ignorance;  your  strug- 
gles 
I  witnessed,  and  now  hail  your  victory. 
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Mar»  Spare  me  awhile  that  greeting. 

Osw.  It  may  be, 

That  some  there  are,  squeamish  half-think- 
ing cowards, 
Who  will  turn  pale  upon  you,  call  you  mur- 
derer. 
And  you  will  walk  in  solitude  among  them. 
A  mighty  evil  for  a  strong-built  mind  1  — 
Join  twenty  tapers  of  uneaual  height 
And  light  them  joined,  ana  you  wUl  see  the 

less 
How 't  will  bum  down  the  taller;  and  they 
all  380 

Shallprey  upon  the  tallest.     Solitude  1  — 
The  EiEigle  byes  in  Solitude. 

Mar,  Even  so. 

The  Sparrow  so  on  the  housetop,  and  I, 
The  weakest  of  Grod's  creatures,  stand  re- 

solyed 
To  abide  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 

Osw,  Now  would  you  ?  and  for  ever  ?  — 
My  young  Friend, 
As  time  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  or  masters  of  our  own  past  deeds. 
Fellowship  we  mwst  have,  willing  or  no; 
And  if  good  Angels  fail,  slack  in  their  duty. 
Substitutes,  turn  our  faces  where  we  may. 
Are  still  forthcoming;  some  which,  though 
they  bear  39a 

HI  names,  can  render  no  ill  services. 
In  recompense  for  what   themselves  re- 
quired. 
So  meet  extremes  in  this  mysterious  world, 
And  opposites  thus  melt  into  each  other. 

Mar.  Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath, 
has  never  moved 
With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  now; 
But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

Osw.  Ay,  look  up  — 

Cast  round  you  your  mind's  eye,  and  you 
will  learn  400 

Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise: 
Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly. 

Mar.  Very  true. 

(hw.  Action  is  transitory — a  stop,  a  blow, 
The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that  — 
'T  is  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed: 
Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 
And  slutfes  the  nature  of  infinity.  4-0 

Mar,  Truth  —  and  I  feel  it. 

Osw.  What !  if  ^on  had  bid 

Eternal  farewell  to  unmingled  joy 


And  the  light  dancing  of  the  tfaoi 

heart; 
It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 
For  such  a  world  as  this.  The  wise  abjin 
All  thoughts  whose  idle  compositioii  Hres 
In  the  entire  f oreetfulness  01  pain. 

—  I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 

Mar,  By  do  mesa 

Osw.  Compassion  !  —  pity !  —  pride  a 
do  wiwout  them; 
And  what  if  you  should  never  know  tba 

more !  — 
He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain. 
Finds  ease  because  another  feela  it  too. 
If  e'er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end  —  to  teaeh 
And  not  to  purchase  puling  sympathy. 

—  Nay,  you  are  pale. 
Mar,  It  may  be  so. 
Osw.  Remorse- 

It  cannot  live  with  thought;  think  on,  this 

on, 
And  it  will  die.    What !  in  this  univene, 
Wliere  the  least  things  control  the  greats 

where  | 

The  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  mai 

a  world;  4! 

What !  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  U 

sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  hn 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vita] 
Mar,  Now,  whither  are  you  wandering 

That  a  man 
So  used  to  suit  his  language  to  the  time. 
Should  thus  so  widely  mffer  from  himself 
It  is  most  strange. 

Osw,  Murder  I  —  what 's  in  the  word  t ' 
I  have  no  cases  by  me  ready  made 
To  fit  all  dee4s.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp!  ] 
A  shallow  project;  —  you  of  late  have  sei 
More  deeply,  taught  us  that  the  institutei 
Of  Nature,  by  a  cunning  usurpation        4 
Banished  ^m  human  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  to  the  brutes 
That  make  the  fields  their  dwelling.    If 

snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feet  we  do  ni 

ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him:  our  good  _ 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  every  pest  and  pi 
That  bears  the  shape  of  man;  and  for  w 

purpose. 
But  to  protect  themselves  from 


tion?  — 


extirp 


This  flimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 
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,  ITor.  My  Office  is  fnlfiUed  —  the  Man  is 

now 
Delirered  to  Uie  Judge  of  all  things. 
Osv.  Dead! 

Mar.  I  have  borne  my  burthen  to  its 

destined  end. 
Ofip.  This  instant  we  11  return  to  our 
companions  — 
&  how  I  long  to  see  their  faces  again  1 

Sa&t  iDOiTfiA,  with  Pilgrims  who  continue 

their  journey, 

Idon.  (a/ier  some  time).  What,  Marmap- 
duke!  now  thou  art  mine  for  ever. 
Lad  Oswald,  too  I    (  To  Marmaduke.)    On 

will  we  to  my  Father 
nth  the  glad  tiding  which  this  day  hath 
brought;  459 

Ve  11  go  together,  and,  such  proof  received 
H  his  own  rights  restored,  his  gratitude 
j>  God  above  will  make  him  feel  for  ours. 
Orw.  I  interrupt  you  ? 
Idan,  Think  not  so. 

Mar,  Idonea, 

Itat  I  should  ever  live  to  see  this  moment! 
Idan.  Forgive  me.  —  Oswald  knows  it  all 

^he  knows, 
!tch  word  of  that  unhappv  letter  fell 
a  a  blood  drop  from  my  heart. 
(hm,  *T  was  even  so. 

Mar,  I  have  much  to  say,  but  for  whose 

ear  ?  —  not  thine. 
I  don.  Ill  can  I  bear  that  look  —  Plead 

for  me,  Oswald ! 
on  are  my  Father's  Friend. 
To  Marmaduke.)        Alas,  vou  know  not, 
od  never  can  you  know,  now  much  he 
loved  me.  471 

Wiee  bad  he  been  to  me  a  father,  twice 
^  given  me  breath,  and  was  I  not  to  be 
(k  4ULiighter,  once  his  daughter  ?  could  I 

withstand 
b  pi*^*itwg  &use,  and  feel  his  clasping 


ad  hear  his  prtkjer  that  I  would  not  for- 
sake lum 

I  his  old  age IHides  her  face. 

Mar.  Patience  —  Heaven  grant  me 

paripnre  I  — 

he  weeps,  she  we^s — mjf  brain  shall  bum 
for  hours 

n  /  can  abed  a  tear. 

Uon.  I  was  a  woman; 

ui,  balancing  the  hopes  that  are  the  deaiv 

480. 


To  womankind  with  duty  to  my  Father, 
I  yielded  up  those  precious  hopes,  which 

nought 
On  earth  could  else  have  wrested  from  me; 

—  if  erring. 
Oh  let  me  be  forgiven ! 
Mar,  I  do  forgive  thee. 

Idon.  But  take  me  to  your  arms  —  this 
breast,  alas  I 
It  throbs,  and  you  have  a  heart  that  does 
not  feel  it. 
Mar.  (extdtingly).  She  is  innocent. 

[He  embraces  her, 

Osw.  (aside).  Were  I  a  Moralist, 

I  should  make  wondrous  revolution  here; 

It  were  a  quaint  experiment  to  show        489 

The  beauty  of  truth —      [^Addressing  them, 

I  see  I  interrupt  you; 
I  shall  have  business  with  you,  Marmaduke;: 
Follow  me  to  the  Hostel.       [Exit  Oswald. 

Idon.  Marmaduke, 

This  is  a  happy  day.    My  Father  soon 
Shall  sun  himself  before  his  native  doors; 
The  lame,  the  hung^ry,  will  be  welcome 

there. 
No  more   shall    he    complain    of  wasted 

strength. 
Of  thoughts  that  fail,  and  a  decaying  heart; 
His  good  works  will  be  balm  and  life  to  him. 
Alar,  This  is  most  strange  !  —  I  know 
not  what  it  was. 
But  there  was  something  which  most  plainly 
said,  500 

That  thou  wert  innocent. 

Idon,  How  innocent !  — 

Oh  heavens !  you  Ve  been  deceived. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  Woman, 

To  bring  perdition  on  the  imiverse. 
Idon.  Already  I  Ve  been  punished  to  the 
height 
Of  my  offence.  [Smiling  affectionately, 

I  see  yon  love  me  still, 
The  labours  of  my  hand  are  still  your 


imk 


Bethink  you  of  the  hour  when  on  your 

shoulder 
I  hung  this  belt. 
[Pointing  to  the  belt  on  which  was  suspended 

Herbert's  scrip. 
Mar.    Mercy  of  Heaven  !  [Sinks. 

Idon.        What  ails  you !     [Distractedly, 
Mar.  The  scrip  that  held  his  food,  and  I 
forgot 
To  give  it  oack  again ! 
Idon.  What  mean  your  words  ? 
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Mar,  I  know  not  what  I  said  —  all  may 

be  well.  51 X 

Idon,  That  smile  hath  life  in  it ! 

Mar,  This  road  is  perilous; 

I  will  attend  you  to  a  Hut  that  stimds 

Near  the  wood's  edge  —  rest  there  to-night, 

I  pray  you: 
For  me,  1  have  business,  as  you  heard,  with 

Oswald, 
But  will  return  to  you  by  break  of  day. 

[^Exeunt, 

ACT   IV 

Scene  —  A  desolate  prospect  —  a  ridge  of 
rocks  —  a  Chapel  on  the  summit  of  one 
—  Moon  behind  the  rocks  —  night 
stormy  —  irregular  sound  of  a  Belt 

Herbert  enters  exhausted. 

Her,  That  Chapel-bell  in  mercy  seemed 

to  g^de  me. 
But  now  it  mocks  my  steps;  its  fitful  stroke 
Can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  human  hands. 
Hear  me,  ye  Men,  upon  the  cliffs,  if  such 
There  be  who  pray  nightly  before  the  Altar. 
Oh  that  I  had  but  strength  to  reach  the 

place  1 
My  Child  —  mv  child  —  dark  —  dark  —  I 

faint  —  this  wind  — 
These  stifling  blasts  —  God  help  me  t 

Enter  Eldred. 

Eld,  Better  this  bare  rock. 

Though  it  were  tottering  over  a  man's  head. 
Than  a  tight  case  of  dungeon  walls  for 

shelter  10 

From  such  rough  dealing. 

[A  moaning  voice  is  heard. 

Ha !  what  sound  is  that  ? 

Trees  creaking  in  the  wind  (but  none  are 

here) 
Send  forth  such  noises  —  and  that  weary 

beUt 
Surely  some  evil  Spirit  abroad  to-night 
Is  ringing  it  —  'twould  stop  a  Saint  in 

prayer. 
And  that  —  what  is  it  ?  never  was  sound  so 

like 
'  A  human  groan.      Ha  1    what   is    here  ? 

Poor  Man  — 
Murdered  t  alas !  speak  —  speak,  I  am  your 

&iend: 
No  answer — hush  —  lost  wretch,  he  lifts 

his  hand 


And  lays  it  to  his  heart  —  (^Kneels  to  1m 

1  pray  you  speak  I 
What  has  befallen  you  ? 

Her.  {feebly).  A  stranger  has  done  tb 

And  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  I  must  da 

Eld.  Nay,  think  not  so  :   come,  let  ^ 

raise  you  up:  \_Raues  H 

This  is  a  dismal  place  —  well  —  that 

well  — 
I  was  too  fearful  —  take  me  for  your  goi 
And  your  support  —  my  hut  is  not  far  d 
[^Draws  him  gently  off  the  ^, 

Scene  —  A  room  in  the  Hostel 
Marmaduke  qnd  Oswald. 

Mar.  But  for  Idonea !  —  I  have  cause 

think 
That  she  is  innocent. 

Osvo,  Leave  that  thought  awb| 

As  one  of  those  beliefs,  which  in  their  be^ 
Lovers   lock  up  as  pearls,  though  oftj 

better 
Than  feathers  clinging  to  their  pomts 

passion. 
This  day's  event  has  laid  on  me  the  dutt 
Of  opening  out  my  story;  you  must  bear 
And    without    further    preface. — In  1 

youth. 
Except  for  that  abatement  which  is  pakl 
By  envy  as  a  tribute  to  desert, 
I  was  the  pleasure  of  all  hearts,  the  darl 
Of  every  tongue  —  as  you  are  now.    Yoa 

heard 
That  I  embarked  for  Svria.    On  our  toti 
Was  hatched  among  the  crew  a  foul  ti 

spiracy 
Against  my  honour,  in  the  which  our  C 

tain 
Was,  I  believed,  prime  Agent.    The  w 

fell; 
We  lay  becalmed  week  after  week,  nnti 
The  water  of  the  vessel  was  exhausted; 
I  felt  a  double  fever  in  my  veins. 
Yet  rage  suppressed  itself;  —  to  a  deep  s^ 

ness 
Did  my  pride  tame  my  pride;  —  f or  m^ 

days. 
On  a  dead  sea  imder  a  burning  sky, 
I  brooded  o'er  my  injuries,  deserted 
By  man  and  nature; — if    a  breeze 

blown, 

It  mif ht  have  found  its  way  into  my  he^ 
And  I  had  been  —  no  matter  —  do  yoomj 

me? 
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Tar.  Quick — to  the  point  —  if  any  un- 
told crime 
b  haunt  your  memory, 
ta?.  Patience,  hear  me  further  I  — 

day  in  silence  did  we  drift  at  noon 
a   bore   rock,  narrow,  and  white,  and 


food  was  there,  no  drink,  no  grass,  no 

shade, 
tree,  nor  jutting  eminence,  nor  form 
limate  laige  as  the  body  of  man, 
any  Irving  thing  whose  lot  of  life       60 
^t  stretch  beyond  the  measure  of  one 

moon.  , 
lig  for  water  on  the  spot,  the  Captain 
ded  with  a  small  troop,  myself  being 


re  I  reproached  him  with  his  treachery. 

lerions  at  all  times,  his  temper  rose; 

■truck  me;  and  that  instant  had  I  killed 
bim, 

I  pot  an  end  to  his  insolence,  but  my 
Comrades 

bed  in  between  us:  then  did  I  insist 

[  hated  him,  and  I  was  stung  to  mad- 
ness) 

i  we  should  leave  him  there,  alive  I  — 
we  did  so.  70 

for.  Awfl  he  was  famished  ? 

km.  Naked  was  the  spot; 

loaks  I  see  it  now  —  how  in  the  sun 

tboaj  surface  glittered  like  a  shield; 

I  in  that  nuserable  place  we  left  him. 

Be  but  for  a  swarm  of  minute  creatures 

,  one  of   which  could  help'him  while 
aihre, 

mourn  him  dead. 

tar.  A  man  by  men  east  off, 

fc  without  burial !  nay,  not  dead   nor 

;  standing,  walking,  stretching  forth  his 


tU  things  like  ourselves,   but  in  the 

agony  80 

th  which  he  called  for  mercy;  and  — 
eren  so  — 


hm.  There  is  a  power  in  sounds: 

I  eriefl  he  uttered  might  have  stopped 
the  boat 

htbore  ua  through  the  water 

Ifor.  Ton  returned 

ttJbat  diimal  hearing — did  ^ou  not  ? 
r.  Some  8C»if  ed  at  him  with  hellish 


And  laughed  so  loud  it  seemed  that  the 

smooth  sea 
Did  from  some  distant  region  echo  us. 
Mar.  We  all  are  of  one  blood,  our  veins 
are  filled  89 

At  the  same  poisonous  fountain  I 

Osw.  T  was  an  island 

Onlv  by  sufferance  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Which  with  their  foam  could  cover  it  at 

wilL 
I  know  not  how  he  perished;  but  the  calm. 
The  same  dead  calm,  continued  many  days. 
Mar,  But  his  own  crime  had  brought  on 
him  this  doom. 
His  wickedness  prepared  it;  these  expe- 
dients 
Are  terrible,  yet  ours  is  not  the  fault. 
Osw.  The  man  was  famished,  and  was 

innocent  1 
Mar.  Impossible  I 

(hw.     Tlie  man  had  never  wronged  me. 

Mar.  Banish  the  thought,  crush  it,  and 

be  at  peace.  loc 

His  goilt  was  marked  —  these  things  could 

never  be 
Were  there  not  eyes  that  see,  and  for  good 

ends. 
Where  ours  are  baffled. 

Omjd.  I  had  been  deceived. 

Mar.  And  from  that  hour  the  miserable 
man 
No  more  was  heard  of  ? 

Otw.  I  had  been  betrayed. 

Mar.  And  he  found  no  deliverance  I 
Osw.  The  Crew 

Gave  me  a  heartv  welcome;  they  had  laid 
The  plot  to  rid  tnemselves,  at  any  cost. 
Of  a  tyrannic  Master  whom  they  loathed. 
So  we  pursued  our  voya^:  when  we  landed, 
The  tale  was  spread  abroad;  my  power  at 
once  III 

Shrunk  from  me;  plans  and  schemes,  and 

lofty  hopes  — 
All  vanished.  I  gave  way — do  you  attend  ? 
Mar.  The  Crew  deceived  you  ? 
Osw.  Nay,  command  yourself. 

Mar.  It  is  a  dismal  ni^t — how  the  wind 

howls ! 
Osw.  I  hid  my  head  within  a  Convent, 
there 
Lay  passive  as  a  dormouse  in  mid-winter. 
That  was  no  life  for  me  —  I  was  o'erthrown, 
But  not  destroyed. 
Mar.      The  proofs  —  yon  ought  to  have 
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The  guilt — have  touched  it — felt  it  at 

your  heart —  no 

As  I  have  done. 

Oifw.  A  fresh  tide  of  Crusaders 

Drove  by  the  place  of  my  retreat:  three 

nights 
Did  constant  meditation  dry  my  blood; 
Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding 

on, 
Through  words  and  things,  a  dim    and 

perilous  way; 
And,  wheresoever  I  turned  me,  I  beheld 
A  slavery  compared  to  which  the  dungeon 
And  clanking  chains  are  perfect  liberty. 
You  understand  me  —  I  was  comforted; 
I  saw  that  every  possible  shape  of  action 
Might  lead  to  good  —  I  saw  it  and  burst 

forth  13 1 

Thirsting  for  some  of  those  exploits  that  fill 
The  earm  for  sure  redemption  of  lost  peace. 

[^Marking  Marmaauke's  countenance. 
Nay,  you  huve  had  the  worst.   Ferocity 
Subsided  in  a  moment,  like  a  wind 
That  drops  down  dead  out  of  a  sky  it 

vexed. 
And  yet  I  had  within  me  evermore 
A  salient  spring  of  energy;  I  mounted 
From  action  up  to  action  with  a  mind 
That  never  rested  —  without  meat  or  drink 
Have  lUved  many  days-my  sleep  was 

boimd  141 

To  purposes  of  reason — not  a  dream 
But  had  a  continuity  and  substance 
That  waking  life  had  never  power  to  nve. 
Mar,  O  wretched  Himmn-kind  !  —  Until 

the  mystery 
Of  all  this  world  is  solved,  well  may  we 

env> 
The  worm,  that,  underneath  a  stone  whose 

weight 
Would  crush  the  lion's  paw  with  mortal 

anguish. 
Doth  lodge,  and  feed,  and  coil,  and  sleep, 

in  safety. 
Fell  not  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  those 

traitors  ?  1 50 

Oew,  Give  not  to  them  a  thought.  From 

Palestine 
We  marched  to  Syria:  oft  I  left  the  Camp, 
When  all  that  multitude  of  hearts  was 

siiU, 
And  followed  on,  through  woods  of  gloomy 

cedar, 
Into    deep    chasms    troubled   by  roaring 

stream;); 


Or  from  the  top  of  Lebanon  surveyed 
The  moonlight  desert,  and  the  moonl 


sea: 


In  these  my  lonely  wanderings  I  peree 
What    mighty  objects    do   unpresi  \ 

forms 
To  elevate  our  intellectual  being; 
And  felt,  if  aught  on  earth  deiem 

curse, 

^T  is  that  worst  principle  of  ill  which  dc 

A  thing  so  great  to  perish  self-ccmsumi 

—  So  much  for  my  remorse  I 

Mar,  Unha^iT  I 

Osw,  When  from  these  Cprms  I  ti 

to  contemplate  I 

The  World's  opinions  and  her  usages, 
I  seemed  a  Being  who  had  passed  akia 
Into  a  region  of  futurity. 
Whose  natural  element  was  freedom- 
Mar,  Sti 

I  may  not,  cannot,  follow  thee. 

Osw,  You  I 

I  had  been  nourished  by  tiie  sickly  foo 
Of  popular  applause.  I  now  pereerrw 
That  we  are  praised,  only  as  men  in  iu 
Do  recognise  some  image  of  themselT^ 
An  abject  counterpart  of  what  they  a^ 
Or  the  empty  thii^  that  they  wovld 

to  be.  J 

I  felt  that  merit  has  no  surer  test 
Than  obloauy;  that,  if  we  wish  to  ser 
The   world  m  substance,  not  deceiv 

show. 
We  must  become  obnoxioiis  to  its  hat^ 
Or  fear  diisguised  in  simulated  sooin. 
Mar,  I  pity,  can  forgive,  yon;  but  | 

wretches  — 
That  monstrous  perfidy  I 

Oew,  Keep  down  your  J 

False  Shame  discarded,  spurious  Faml 

spised, 
Twin  sisters  both  of  Ignorance,  I  fboi 
Life  stretched  before  me  smooth  as 

broad  way  , 

Cleared  for  a  monarch's  progress.    I1 

might  spin 
Their  vei^  but  not  for  me  —  *t  was  \ 

place 
Among  its  kindred  cobwebs.     I  ktad  \ 
And  in  that  dream  had  left  my  natird 
One  of  Love's  simple  bondsmen — thj 

chain  I 

Was  off  for  ever;  and  the  mm,  £rom  ^ 
This  liberation  came,  you  would  dest^ 
Join  me  in  thanks  for  their  folind  aenrj 
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Mar.  T  is  a  strange  aching  that,  when  we 

would  curse 
lod  caimot.  —  You  haye  betrayed  me  —  I 

have  done  — 
[  am  content  —  I  know  that  he  is  guilt- 


Chat   bcyth   are  guiltless^  without  spot  or 

stain, 
tf  utnally  consecrated.     Poor  old  Man  I 
Mkd   I   had  heart  for  this,  because  thou 

loTedst  200 

Rer  who  from  very  infancy  had  been 
[rfight  to  thy  path,  warmth  to  thy  blood  I  — 

Together  [Turning  to  Oswald. 

VTe  poropped  his  steps,  he  leaned  upon  us 

Doth. 
Oaw,  Ay,  we  are  coupled  by  a  chain  of 

adamant; 
Let  us  be  feUow-Iabourers,  then,  to  enlarge 
llan's  intellectual  empire.    We  subsist 
[b  slavery;  all  is  slavery;  we  receive 
^WB,  but  we  ask  not  whence  those  laws 

have  come; 
We  need  an  inward  sting  to  goad  us  on. 
Mar,  Have  you  betrayed  me?    Speak 

to  that 
(hw.  The  mask,  a  10 

Which  for  a  season  I  have  stooped  to  wear, 
Must  be  east  off.  —  Know  then  that  I  was 

nrged, 
(For  other  impulse  let  it  pass)  was  driven, 
xo  seek  for  sympathy,  because  I  saw 
In  yon  a  mirror  of  my  youthful  self  ; 
I  would  have  made  us  equal  once  again. 
But  that  was  a  vain  hope.    You  have  struck 

home, 
^VTith  a  few  drops  of  blood  cut  short  the 

business; 
Iherein  for  ever  you  must  yield  to  me. 
Bat  what  is  done  will  save  you  from  the 

blank  220 

Of  living  without  knowledge  that  you  live: 
^ow  yon  are   suffering  —  for  the   future 

day, 
^is  his  who  will  command  it.  —  Think  of 

my  story  — 
Herbert  is  innocent. 
Mar.    (tf»  a  faint  voice,  and  doubtingly). 

You  do  but  echo 
^y  own  wild  words  ? 
I    Otw,  Young  Man,  the  seed  must  lie 

wm^  in  the  earth,  or  there  can  be  no  har- 

Tis  Natnre's  law.    What  I  have  done  in 


I  will  avow  before  the  face  of  day. 
Herbert  is  innocent. 

Mar,  What  fiend  could  prompt 

This    action  ?    Innocent !  —  oh,    breaking 

heart !  —  230 

Alive  or  dead,  1 11  find  him.  [Exit. 

Osw,  Alive  —  perdition  I     lExit. 

Scene  —  The  inside  of  a  poor  Cottage 
Eleanor  and  Idonba  sealed. 

Idon,   The    storm  beats  hard  —  Mercy 
for  poor  or  rich. 
Whose  heads  are  shelterless  in  such  a  night  I 
A    Voice  without.   Holla  I  to  bed,  good 

Folks,  within ! 
Elea.  O  save  us  I 

Idon.   What  can  this  mean  ? 
Elea.         Alas,  for  my  poor  husband  !  — 
Well  have  a  counting  of  our  flocks  to- 
morrow; 
The  wolf  keeps  festival  these  stormy  nights: 
Be  calm,  sweet  Lady,  they  are  wassailers 

[The  voices  die  away  in  the  distance. 
Returning   from  their   Feast  —  my  heart 

beats  so  — 
A    noise    at    midnight    does  so  frighten 
me.  240 

Idon.   Hush  t  [Listening. 

Elea.  They  are  gone.    On  such  a 

night  my  husband. 
Dragged  from  his  bed,  was  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon. 
Where,  hid  from  me,  he  counted  many 

years, 
A  crimmal  in  no  one's  ey^es  but  theirs  — 
Not  even  in  theirs  —  whose  brutal  violence 
So  dealt  with  him. 

Idon.  I  have  a  noble  Friend 

First  among  youths  of  knightly  breeding, 

One 
Who  lives  but  to  protect  the  weak  or  injured. 
There  again !  [Listening. 

Elea.        T  is  my  husband's  foot.    Good 
Eldred 
Has  a  kind  heart;  but  his  imprisonment   250 
Has  made  him  fearful,  and  he  11  never  be 
The  man  he  was. 

Idon.  I  will  retire ;  —  good  night ! 

[She  goes  within. 

Enter  Eldred  (hides  a  bundle). 

Eld.  Not  yet  in  bed,  Eleanor  I  —  there 
are  stains  in  that  frock  which  must  be 
washed  out. 
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Elea.  What  has  befallen  you  ? 

Eld,  I  am  belated,  and  you  must  know 
the  cause  —  (speaking  low)  that  is  the  blood 
of  an  unhappy  Man. 

EUa.   Oh  I  we  are  undone  for  ever.     260 

Eld,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  shoidd  lift 
my  hand  against  any  man.  Eleanor,  I  have 
shed  tears  to-night,  and  it  comforts  me  to 
think  of  it. 

Elea,  Where,  where  is  he  ? 

Eld,   I  have  done  him  no  harm,  but 

it  will  be  forgiven  me;  it  would  not  have 
been  so  once. 

Elea,  You  have  not  buried  anything? 
Ton  are  no  richer  than  when  you  left 
me  ?  271 

Eld.  Be  at  peace;  I  am  innocent 

Elea,  Then  Grod  be  thanked  — 

[A  short  pause  ;  she  Jails  upon  his  neck. 

Eld,  To-night  I  met  with  an  old  Man 
lying  stretched  upon  the  ground  —  a  sad 
spectacle:  I  raised  him  up  with  a  hope 
that  we  might  shelter  and  restore  him. 

Elea,  (as  if  ready  to  run).  Where  is 
he  ?  You  were  not  able  to  bring  him  all 
the  way  with  you;  let  us  return,  I  can 
help  you.  [Eldred  shakes  his  head.  2K1 

Eld,  He  did  not  seem  to  wish  for  life: 
as  I  was  struggling  on,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  I  saw  the  stains  of  blood  upon  my 
clothes  —  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  it  were 
all  useless;  and  I  let  him  sink  again  to  the 
ground. 

Elea,  Oh  that  I  had  been  by  your  side  ! 

Eld,  I  tell  you  his  hands  ana  his  body 
were  cold — how  could  I  disturb  his  last 
moments  ?  he  strove  to  turn  from  me  as  if 
he  wished  to  settle  into  sleep.  292 

Elea.  But,  for  the  stains  of  blood  — 

Eld.  He  must  have  fallen,  I  fancy,  for 
his  head  was  cut;  but  I  think  his  malady 
was  cold  and  hunger. 

Elea,  Oh,  Eld^d,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  look  up  at  this  roof  in  storm  or  fair  but 
I  shall  tremble.  299 

Eld.  Is  it  not  enough  that  my  ill  stars 
have  kept  me  abroad  to-night  till  this  hour  ? 
I  come  home,  and  this  is  my  comfort ! 

Elea,  But  did  he  say  nothing  which 
mi^t  have  set  you  at  ease  ? 

Eld.  I  thought  he  grasped  my  hand 
while  he  was  muttering  something  about 
his  Child  —  his  Daujditer — (starting  as  if 
he  heard  a  noised.     What  is  that  ? 

Elea.  Eldred,  you  are  a  fother. 


Eld,  God  knows  what  was  in  my 
and  will  not  curse  my  son  for  my  stke.  i 

Elea.  But  you  prayed  by  him?  ji 
waited  the  hour  of  his  release  ? 

Eld.  The  nig^t  was  wasting  £ast;  I  ht 
no  friend;  I  am  spited  by  the  world— 1 
wound  terrified  me  —  if  I  had  brought 
along  with  me,  and  he  had  died  in 

arms  ! 1  am  sure  I  heard 

breathing  —  and  this  chair ! 

Elea.  Oh,  Eldred,  you  will  die 
You  will  have  nobody  to  close  your  eves 
no  hand  to  grasp  your  dying  haiid  —  1  d| 
be  in  my  fi^rave.    A  curse  will  attend  ns  1 

Eld.  Have  you  forgot  your  own  trcniU 
when  I  was  in  the  dunTOon  ? 

Elea.  And  you  left  him  alive  ? 

Eld.  Alive  !  —  the  damps  of  death  wi 
upon  him  —  he  could  not  have  survived  I 
hour. 

Elea,  In  the  cold,  cold  night. 

Eld.   (in  a  savage  tone).    Ay,  and 
head  was  bare;  I  suppose  you  would 
had  me  lend  my  bonnet  to  cover  it.  — 
will  never  rest  till  I  am  brought  to  a  fekl 
end. 

Elea.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  d 
not  we  go  to  the  Convent  ? 

Eld.  Ay,  and  say  at  once  that  I  in 
dered  him  I  1 

Elea.  Eldred,  I  know  that  ours  is  i 
only  house  upon  the  Waste;  let  ns  ti 
heart;  this  Man  may  be  rich;  and  coi 
he  be  saved  by  our  means,  his  gratiti 
may  reward  us. 

Eld.   'T  is  all  in  vain. 

Elea,  But  let  us  make  the  attempt  T 
old  Man  may  have  a  wife,  and  he  may  lu 
children  —  let  us  return  to  the  spot;  | 
may  restore  him,  and  his  eyes  may  yet  o| 
upon  those  that  love  him. 

Eld.  He  will  never  open  them  mg 
even  when  he  spoke  to  me,  he  kept  lb 
firmly  sealed  as  if  he  had  been  blind. 

Idon.  (rushing  out).  It  is,  it  is,  1 
Father  — 

Eld.  We  are  betrayed  (looking  at  I 
nea). 

Elea,  His  Daughter  I — Crod  hare  men 
(turning  to  Idonea). 

Idon,   (sinhng  down).     Oh  !  lift  me 
and  carry  me  to  the  place. 
Yon  are  safe;  ihe  iidiole  world  shall  1 
harm  you. 

Elea,  This  Lady  is  his  Daughter. 
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EliL  (moved),    1 11  lead  you  to  the  spot 

Idon.  (springina    up\.         Alive!  —  you 

heard  him  breatne  ?  quick,  quick — 

\Bxeunt, 

ACT  V 

Scene — A  wood  on  the  edge  of  the 

WasU 

Enter  Oswald  cuid  a  Forester. 

For.  He  leaned  upon  the  bridge  that 
tpKDB  the  glen, 
bd  down  into  the  bottom  cast  his  eye, 
Dot  fastened  there,  as  it  would  check  the 
torrent. 
(hw.  He  listened  too;  did  you  not  say 

he  listened  ? 
For.  As  if   tiiere  came  such  moaning 
from  the  flood 
b  k  heard  often  after  stormy  nights. 
Om.  But  did  he  utter  nothing  ? 
For.  See  him  there  1 

Marmadukb  appearing. 

Mar.  Buzz,  buzz,  ye  black  and  winged 
freebooters; 
fttt  is  no  substance  which  ye  settle  on  ! 

For.  His  senses  play  him  false;  and  see, 
'        his  anus  lo 

)ttt^read,  as  if  to  save  himself  from  fall- 
I        ing!  — 

Hne  terrible  phantom  I  believe  is  now 
htdng  before  him,  such  as  God  will  not 
Permit  to  visit  any  but  a  man 
Ifho  has  been  guiltv  of  some  horrid  crime. 

[Marmaduke  disappears. 
Otw.  The  game  is  up  !  — 
For.  if  it  be  needful,  Sir, 

i  vin   assist     yoa    to    hiy    hands    upon 
him. 
Otw,  No,  no,  my  Friend,  you  may  pursue 
your  business  — 
lii  a  poor  wretch  of  an  unsettled  mind, 
(Hio  has  a  trick  of  straying  from  his  keep- 
ers; 20 
^e  must  be   gentle.    Leave  him  to  my 
care.                              \^Exit  Forester. 
^  bis  own  eyes  play  false  ¥dth  him,  these 

freaks 
M baey  shall  be  quickly  tamed  by  mine; 
he  goal  b  reacheo.     My  Master  shall  be- 

eooie 
L  ihadow  of  myself — made  by  myself. 


Scene  —  The  edge  of  the  Moor 

Marmadukb  and  Eldred  enter  f rem 
opposite  sides. 

Mar.  (raising    his  eyes    and   perceiving 

Eldred).    In   any    comer    of   this 

savage  Waste, 
Have  you,  good  Peasant,  seen  a  blind  old 

Man? 

Eld.  I  heard 

Mar.         You  heard  him,  where  ?  when 

heard  him? 
Eld.  As  you  know. 

The  first  hours  of  last  night  were  rough 

with  storm:  29 

I  had  been  out  in  search  of  a  stray  heifer; 
Returning  late,  I  heard  a  moanine  sound; 
Then,  thinking  that  my  fancy  had  deceived 

me, 
I  hurried  on,  when  straight  a  second  moan, 
A  human  voice  distinct,  struck  on  my  ear, 
So  guided,  distant  a  few  steps,  I  found 
An  aged  Man,  and  such  as  you  describe. 
Mar.   You  heard  I  —  he  called  you  to 

him  ?    Of  all  men 
The  best  and  kindest !  —  but  where  is  he  ? 

guide  me. 
That  I  may  see  him. 

Eld.  On  a  ridge  of  rocks 

A  lonesome  Chapel  stands,  deserted  now: 
The  bell  is  left,  which  no  one  dares  remove; 
And,  when  the  stormy  wind  blows  o'er  the 

peak,  4a 

It  rings,  as  if  a  human  hand  were  there 
To  pml  the  cord.    I  guess  he  must  have 

heard  it; 
And  it  had  led  him  towards  the  precipice. 
To  climb  up  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 

came; 
But  he  had  failed  through  weakness.    From 

his  hand 
His  staff  had  dropped,  and  close  upon  the 

brink 
Of  a  small  pool  of  water  he  was  laid. 
As  if  he  had  stooped  to  drink,  and  so  re- 
mained 50 
Without  the  strength  to  rise. 

Mar.  Well,  well,  he  lives, 

And  all  is  safe:  what  said  he  ? 

Eld.  But  few  words: 

He  only  spake  to  me  of  a  dear  Daughter, 
Who,  so  ne  feared,  would  never  see  bun 

more; 
And  of  a  Stranger  to  him,  One  by  whom 
He  had  been  sore  misused;  but  he  forgave 
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The  wrong  and  the  wrong-doer.    You  are 

troubled  — 
Perhaps  you  are  his  son  ? 

Mar,  The  All-seeing  knows, 

I  did  not  think  he  had  a  living  Chud.  — 
fiut  whither  did  you  carry  him  ? 

Eld.  He  was  torn, 

His  head  was  bruised,  and  there  was  blood 

about  him 6i 

Mar*  That  was  no  work  of  mine. 
Eld,  Nor  was  it  mine. 

Mar,  But  had  he  streng^  to  walk  ?    I 
could  have  borue  him 
A  thousand  miles. 

Eld,  I  am  in  poverty. 

And  know  how  busy  are  the  tonsnies  of  men; 
My  heart  was  willing.  Sir,  but  I  am  one 
Wnose  irood  deeds  will  not  stand  by  their 

oWli^t;  ' 

And,  though  it  smote  me  more  than  words 

can  tell, 
I  left  him. 

Mar.  I  believe  that  there  are  phantoms, 
That  in  the  shape  of  man  do  cross  our  path 
On  evil  instigation,  to  make  sport  71 

Of  our  distress  —  and  thou  art  one  of  them  ! 
But  things  substantial  have  so  pressed  on 

me 

Eld.  My  wife  and  children  came  into  my 

mind. 
Mar.  Oh  Monster !  Monster !  there  are 
three  of  us, 
And  we  shall  howl  together. 

[After  a  pause  and  in  afeehU  voice, 

I  am  deserted 
At  my  worst  need,  my  crimes  have  ina  net 
(^Pointing  to  Eldred)  Entangled  this  poor 
man.  —  Where  was  it  ?  where  ? 

[Dragging  him  gUmg, 
Eld,  "Tis  needless;  spare  your  violence. 

His  Daughter 

Mar,  Ay,  in  the  word  a  thousand  scor- 

Sions  lodge  80 

man  Kad  a  Daughter. 
Eld.  To  the  root 

I  hurried  back  with  her.  —  O  save  me.  Sir, 

From  such  a  journey ! there  was  a  black 

tree, 
A   sin^  tree;    she    thon^t  it  was  her 

Father.— 
Oh  Sir,  I  would  not  see  that  hour  again 
For  twenty  lives.     The  daylight  cuiwned, 

and  now  — 
Nay;  hear  my  tale,  't  is  fit  that  you  should 
hear  it  — 


As  we  approached,  a  solitary  crow 
Rose    from    the    spot;  —  the    Daughte 

clapped  her  handjs. 
And  then  I  heard  a  shriek  so  terrible      ^ 

[Marmaduke  shrinks  hacl 

The  startled  bird  quivered  upon  the  wis^. 

Mar,  Dead,  dead !  — 

Eld,  (after  a  pause),  A  <^i«nmal  matta 

Sir,  for  me. 

And  seems  the  like  for  you;  if  't  is  joa 

wish, 

1 11  lead  you  to  his  Daughter;  but  "t  mt 

best  J 

That  she  should  be  prepared;  1 11  gobefon 

Mar,  There  will  be  need  of  prepantiffl 

[£l(u«a  goes  oj 
Elea.  (enters).  Mastei 

Your  limbs  sink  under  you,  shall  I  suffd 
you? 
Mar.  (takifig  her  arm).  Woman,   IN 
lent  my  body  to  the  service 
Which  now  thou  tak'st  upon  thee.     God  £ 

bid 
That  thou  shouldst  ever  meet  a  like  era 
sion  t| 

With  such  a  purpose  in  thine  heart  as  mil 
was. 


Elea.  Oh,  why  have  I  to  do  with 


like  these  ? 


[E, 


thiiJ 


Scene  changes  to  the  door  of  ExxyKsA 

cottage 

Idonea  seiaXied — einUT  Eldreix. 

I 

Eld.  Your  Father,  Lady,  from  a  wilf 
hand 
Has  met  unkindness;  so  indeed  he  told  d 
And  you  remember  such  was  my  report: 
From  what  has  just  behdlen  me  I  hai 

cause 
To  fear  the  very  worst. 

Idon.  My  Father  is  deij 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  me  with  words  li| 
these? 
Eld.  A  wicked  Man  should  answer  I 
his  crimes.  { 

ld(m.  Thou  seest  me  what  I  am. 
Eld.  It  was  most  beinoi 

And  doth  call  out  for  vengeance.  1 

Idon.  Do  not  a^ 

I  prithee,  to  th<&  harm  thou  *st  done  alreac 
Eld.  Hereafter  you  will  thank  me  \ 
this  service. 
Hard  by,  a  Man  I  met,  who,  from  pli 
proofs 
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mterf ering  Heaven,  I  haye  no  doubt, 
d  hands  upon  your  Father.    Fit  it  were 
B  should  prepare  to  meet  him. 
don,  I  have  nothing 

do  with  others ;  help  me  to  my  Father  — 
[She  twms  and  sees  Marmaduke  leaning 
on  Eleanor  —  throws  herself  upon  his 
necik,  and  after  some  timet 
joy  I  met  thee,  but  a  few  hours  past; 
d  thus  we  meet  again;  one  human  stay 
left  me  still  in  thee.     Nay,  shake  not  so. 
Ifar.  In  such  a  wilderness  —  to  see  no 
thing,  12a 

S  not  the  pitying  moon ! 
Idon,  And  perish  so. 

Ifar.  Without  a  dog  to  moan  for  him. 
Idon,  Think  not  of  it. 

It  enter  there  and  see  him  how  he  sleeps, 
inquil  as  he  had  died  in  his  own  bed. 
Jtf or.  Tranquil  —  why  not? 
Idon,  Oh^peace  I 

Mar.  He  is  at  peace; 

b  body  18  at  rest:  Uiere  was  a  plot, 
hideous  plot,  against  the  soul  of  man: 
took  effect  —  and  yet  I  baffled  it,        130 
\  tome  degree. 

IdoiL  Between  us  stood,  I  thought, 

jCiip  of  consolation,  filled  from  Heaven 
Rr  both  our  needs;  must  I,  and  in  thy  pre- 
tence, 
kee  partake  of  it? — BelovM  Marmaduke ! 
Afar.  Give  me  a  reason  why  the  wisest 

thing 
hi  the  earth  owns  shall  never  choose  to 

«  some  one  must  be  near  to  count  his 

groans. 
le  woimded  deer  retires  to  solitude, 
lid  dies  in  solitude:  all  things  but  man, 
i  die  m  solitude. 

[Afoving  towards  the  cottage  door. 

Mysterious  Grod,     140 

fsbe  had  never  lived  I  had  not  done  it  f  — 

Idon.  Alas,  the  thought  of  such  a  cruel 

death 
p  orerwhelmed  him.  —  I  must  follow. 
^  Lady! 

PiwiQdoweU;  (she  goes)  unjust  suspicion 

we  to  this  Stranger:  if,  upon  his  enter- 

L      iide 

1^  bis  hand  —  that  would  be  evidence. 

f&ta.  Shame  J  Eldred,  shame  I 


Mar.  (both  returning).       The  dead  have 
but  one  face  {to  himself). 

And  such  a  Man  —  so  meek  and  unoffend- 
ing—  149 

Helpless  and  harmless  as  a  babe:  a  Man, 

By  obvious  signal  to  the  world's  protection, 

Solemnly  dedicated  —  to  decoy  mm  !  — 
Jdon.  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  living  I  — 
Mar.  I  (so  filled 

With  horror  is  this  world)  am  unto  thee 

The  thin^  most  precious,  that  it  now  con- 
tains: 

Therefore  through  me  alone  must  be  re- 
vealed 

Bv  whom  thy  Parent  was  destroyed,  Idonea! 

I  have  the  proofs  I  — 

Idon.  O  miserable  Father  I 

Thou  didst  command  me  to  bless  all  man* 
kind; 

Nor  to  this  moment,  have  I  ever  wished  160 

Evil  to  any  Uying  thing;  but  hear  me, 

Hear  me,  ye  Heavens  I  —  (kneeling)  —  may 
vengeance  haunt  the  fiend 

For  this  most  cruel  murder:  let  him  live 

And  move  in  terror  of  the  elements; 

The  thunder  send  him  on  his  knees  to  prayer 

In  the  open  streets,  and  let  him  thmk  he 
sees. 

If  e'er  he  entereth  the  house  of  God, 

The  roof,  self-moved,  unsettling  o'er  his 
head; 

And  let  him,  when  he  would  lie  down  at 
night, 

Point  to  his  wife  the  blood-drops  on  his 

pillow  I  170 

Mar.  My  voice  was  silent,  but  my  heart 

hath  joined  thee. 
Idon.  (leaning  on  MBTmaduke).    Left  to 
the  mercy  of  that  savage  Man  I 

How  could  he  call  ^ipon  his  Child !  —  O 
Friend  I  [Turns  to  Marmaduke. 

My  faithful  true  and  only  Comforter. 
Mar.  Ay,  come  to  me  and  weep.     (He 
kisses  her.)   (  To  Eldred.)    x  es,  Var- 
let,  look. 

The  devils  at  such  sights  do  clap  their  hands. 

[Eldred  retires  alarmed. 
Idon.  Thy  vest  is  torn,  thy  cheek  is  dead- 
ly pide; 

Hast  thou  pursued  the  monster  ? 

Afar.  I  have  found  him.  — 

Oh  I  would  that  thou  hadst  perished  in  the 
flames  I 
Idon.  Here  art  thou,  then  can  I  be  deso- 
late?^ 180 
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Mar.  There  was  a  time,  when  this  pro- 
tecting hand 
Availed  against  the  mighty;  never  more 
Shall  hlessinfip  wait  upon  a  deed  of  mine. 
Idon,  Wild  words  for  me  to  hear,  for  me, 
an  orphan 
Committed  to  thy  goardianship  by  Heaven; 
And,  if  thou  hast  forgiven  me,  let  me  hope. 
In  this  deep  sorrow,  trust,  that  I  am  thine 
For  closer  care;  —  here,  is  no  malady. 

[TViJbtn^  his  ctrm. 
Mar.  There,  is  a  malady  — 
(^Striking  his  heart  and  forehead).  And  here, 

and  here, 
A  mortal  malady.  —  I  am  accurst:  190 

All  nature  curses  me,  and  in  my  heart 
ITiy  curse  is  fixed;  the  truth  must  be  laid 

bare. 
It  must  be  told,  and  borne.    I  am  the  man, 
(Abused,  betrayed,  but  how  it  matters  not) 
Presumjkmous  above  all  that  ever  breathed. 
Who,  casting  as  I  thought  a  g^ty  Person 
Upon  Heaven's  righteous  juc^ment,  did  be- 
come 
An  instrument  of  Fiends.    Through  me, 

through  me 
Thy  Father  perished. 
Jdon.      Perished  —  by  what  mischance  7 
Mar.  Beloved  I  —  if  I  dared,  so  would  I 
call  thee  —  aoo 

Conflict  must  cease,  and,  in  thy  frozen  heart. 
The  extremes  of  suffering  meet  in  absolute 
peace.  [^  gives  her  a  letter. 

Idon.  (reads).  **  Be  not  surprised  if  von 
hear  that  some  signal  judgment  has  befallen 
the  man  who  calls  himself  your  father;  he 
is  now  with  me,  as  his  signature  will  shew: 
abstain  from  conjecture  till  you  see  me. 

"  Hkrbert. 
«*  Marmaduke.** 
The  writing  Oswald's;  the  signature  my 

Father's: 
(Looks  steadily  at  the  paper).  And  here  is 
yours,  —  or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  7 
Tou  have  then  seen  my  Father  ? 

Mar.  He  has  leaned 

Upon  this  arm. 
Jdon.  Tou  led  him  towards  the  Convent  7 
Mar.  That  Convent  was  Stone-Arthur 
Castle.    Thither  an 

We  were  his  guides.    I  on  that  night  re- 
solved 
That  he  should  wait  thy  coming  till  the  day 
Of  resurrection. 
Jdon.  Miserable  Woman, 


Too  quickly  moved,  too  easily  giving  wq 
Iput  denial  on  thy  suit,  and  nenoe. 
With  the  disastrous  issue  of  last  niqgiht, 
Thy  perturbation,  and  these  frantic  wui 
Be  calm,  I  pray  thee  I 

Mar.  Oswald 

Idon,  Name  him  a 

Enter  female  B^gar. 

Beg.  And  he  is  dead  !  —  that  Moor 

how  shall  I  cross  it  ? 
By  night,  by  day,  never  shall  I  be  able 
To  travel  half  a  mile  alone.  —  Good  Lad 
Forgive  me  !  —  Saints  forgive  me.    Hsi 

thought 
It  would  have  come  to  this  I  — 

Idon.  What  brin^  you  hither  7  spesk 
Beg.  (pointing fo^armsLdiuke^.    This! 

nocent  Crentleman.    Sweet  heaya 

I  told  him 
Such  tales  of  your  dead  Father  ! — God 

my  judge, 
I  thought  ^ere  was  no  harm:  but  that  fa 

Man, 
He  bribed  me  with  his  gold,  and  looked 

fierce. 
Mercy  !  I  said  I  know  not  what  —  oh  pi 

me  — 
I  said,  sweet  Lady,  you  were  not  his  Dm 

ter~ 
Pity  me,  I  am  haunted;  —  thrice  Uiis  ds; 
My  conscience  made  me  wish  to  be  stn 

blind; 
And  then  I  would  have  prayed,  and  had 

voice. 
Idon.  (to  Marmaduke).    Was  it  my  I 

ther  7  —  no,  no,  no,  for  be 
Was  meek  and  patient,  feeble,  old  and  b 
Helpless,  and  loved  me  dearer  tlian  his 
—  ^ut  hear  me.    For  one  qneation,  I 

a  heart 

That  will  sustain  me.  Did  you  murder  hb 
Mar.  No,  not  by  stroke  of   arm.    t 

learn  the  process: 
Proof  after  proof  was  pressed  upon  x 

guilt 
Made  evident,  as  seemed,  by  blacker  gii 
Whose  imraous  folds  enwrapped  even  tli 

and  truth 
And  innocence,  embodied  in  his  looks. 
His  words  and  tones  and  gestures,  did  1 

serve 
With  me  to   aggravate   his 

heaped 
Buin  upon  the  cause  for  which  tbey  plead 
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km  pltr  crossed  the  path  of  my  resolve: 
Eofoiiiided,  I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and 

cast, 
|Mwa !  thy  blind  Father,  on  the  Ordeal  250 
t  the  bleak  Waste  —  left  him  —  and  so  he 

died!  — 
[Idooea  sinks  senseless  ;  Beggar,  Elea- 
nor, etc.,  crowd  round,  and  bear  her  off. 
rhj  may  we  speak  these  things,  and  do  no 

more; 
fhj  should  a  thrust  of  the  arm  have  such 

a  power, 
•d  words  that  tell  these  things  be  heard 

in  vain? 
\£  is  not  dead.     Why  I  —  if  I  loved  this 

Woman, 
VDold  take  care  she  never  woke  again; 
pL  she  wux  wake,  and  she  will  weep  for 

me, 
ad  say,  no  blame  was  mine  —  and  so,  poor 

fool, 
nu  waste  her  curses  on  another  name. 

[Z/e  walks  about  distractedly. 

Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.  {to  himself).    Strong  to  o'ertum, 
,        strong  also  to  build  up.  360 

[To  Marmaduke. 

^  starts  and  sallies  of  our  last  encounter 
Te  natural  enough;  but  that,  I  trust, 
fall  gone   by.     You  have  cast  off  the 
<        ehains 

lat  fettered  your  nobility  of  mind  — 
^ered  heart  and  head  f 

Let  us  to  Palestine; 
ki  is  a  paltry  field  for  enterprise. 
Mar.  Aj,  what  shall  we  encounter  next  ? 
,        This  issue  — 

[vas  nothing  more  than  darkness  deepen- 
ing darkness, 
■d  weakness  crowned  with  the  impotence 

ofdeath!  — 
'fmr  pnpil  is,  you  see,  an  apt  proficient. 
(^iranicaUy.)  270 

not !  —  Here  is  another  face  hard  by; 
let  OS  take  a  peep  at  both  together, 
a  Toice  at  which  the  dead  will 


the  praise  of  your  morality  — 
I  this  too  much. 

I    Iprawing  Oswald  towards  the  Cottage 
I        —  stops  short  at  the  door. 
L  Men  are  there,  millions,  Oswald, 

■to  with  bare  hands  would  have  plucked 
r    out  thy  heart 


And  flung  it  to  the  dogs:  but  I  am  raised 
Above,  or  sunk  below,  all  further  sense 
Of  provocation.    Leave  me,  with  the  weight 
Of    that    old    Man's   forgiveness  on  thy 
heart,  a&> 

Pressing  as  heavily  as  it  doth  on  mine. 
Coward  I  have  been;  know,  there  lies  not 

now 
Within  the  compass  of  a  mortal  thought, 
A  deed  that  I  would  shrink  from;  —  but  to 

endure. 
That  is  my  destiny.    May  it  be  thine: 
Thy  office,  thy  ambition,  be  henceforth 
To  feed  remorse,  to  welcome  every  sting 
Of  penitential  anguish,  yea  with  tears. 
When  seas  and  continents  shall  lie  between 

us  — 
The  wider   space    the    better  —  we    may 
find  290 

In  such  a  course  fit  links  of  sympathy, 
An  incommunicable  rivalship 
Maintained,  for  peaceful  ends  beyond  our 
view. 
[^Confused  voices  —  several  of  the  band 
enter  —  rush  upon  Oswald,  and  seise 
him. 
One  of  them.  I  would  have  dogged  him 

to  the  jaws  of  hell  — 
Osw.  Ha  I  IS  it  so  I  —  That  vagrant  Hag  I 
—  this  comes 
Of  having  left  a  thing  like  her  alive  I 

I  Aside. 
Several  voices.   Despatch  him  ! 
Osw.  If  1  pass  beneath  a  rock 

And  shout,  and,  with  the  echo  of  my  voice, 
Bring  down  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  it  crush 
me,  299 

I  die  without  dishonour.  Famished,  starved, 
A  Fool  and  Coward  blended  to  my  wish  I 
[^Smiles   scornfully    and   exultingly    cU 
Marmaduke. 
Wal.  T  is  done  I     (Stabs  him). 
Another    of  the    Band.     The    ruthless 

Traitor! 
Mar.  A  rash  deed !  — 

With  that  reproof  I  do  resien  a  station 
Of  which  I  have  been  proud. 

Wil,  (approaching  Marmaduke).    O  my 

poor  Master  ! 
Mar.  Discerning  Monitor,  my  faithfid 
Wilfred, 
Why  art  thou  here  ?    [  Turning  to  Wallace. 
Wallace,  upon  these  Borders, 
Many  there  be  whose  eyes  will  not  want 
cause 
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To  weep  that  I  am  gone.    Brothers  in 

arms ! 
Raise  on  that  dreary  Waste  a  monnment 
Thatmayreoordmystoir:  nor  let  words  — 
Few  must  they  be,  and  delicate  in  their 

touch  311 

As  light  itself — be  these  withheld  from 

Her 
Who,  through  most  wicked  arts,  was  made 

an  orphan 
By  One  who  would  have  died  a  thousand 

times, 
To  shield  her  from  a  moment's  harm.    To 

you, 
Wallace  and  Wilfred,  I  conunend  the  Lady, 
By  lowly  nature  reared,  as  if  to  make 

her 
In  all  things  worthier  of  that  noble  birth, 
Whose  long-suspended  rights  are  now  on 

the  eve  319 

Of  restoration:  with  your  tenderest  care 

Watch  over  her,  I  pray  —  sustain  her 

Several  of  the  Band  (eagerly).    Captain  I 


Mar.  No  more  of  that;  in  siknee  ^ 

my  doom: 
A  hermitage  has  furnished  fit  relief 
To  some  offenders:  other  penitents, 
Less  patient  in  their  wretchedness,  ki 

fallen, 
Like  the  old  Roman,  on  their  own  swor 

point. 
They  had  their  choice :  a  wanderer  mutt  I\ 
The  Spectre  of  that  innocent  Mso,  1 

g^uide. 
No  himian  ear  shall  ever  hear  me  spesk; 
No  human  dwelling  ever  give  me  food. 
Or  sleep,  or  rest:   but,  over  waste  1 

wild, 
In  search  of  nothing,  that  this  earth  < 

give, 
But  expiation,  will  I  wander  on  — 
A  Man  by  pain  and  thought  oompeDed 

Kve, 

Tet  loathing  life  —  till  anger  is  appease 
In  Heaven,  and  Mercy  gives  me  lesTe 

die. 


THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN 

1797.  1800 

This  arose  out  of  xny  observation  of  the  af« 
fecting  musio  of  these  birds  hanging  in  this 
"way  in  the  London  streets  daring  the  freshness 
and  stillness  of  the  Spring  morning. 

At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  day- 
light appears, 

Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has 
sung  for  three  years: 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has 
heard 

In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the 
Bird. 

T  is  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her  7 

She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury 

glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of 

the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with 

her  pail; 


And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  IOd 

dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  thst 

loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven: 

they  fade, 
The  mist  and  Uie  river,  the  hill  and 

shade: 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hUl  ^ 

not  rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  fi 

her  eyes  I 


THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE 
1797.  1842 


Translated  from  some  French   

Francis  Wrangham,  and  printed  in  ^  Poeza 
Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A." 

When  Love  was  bom  of  heavenly  line,| 
What  dire  intrigues  disturbed  Cythe 

joy  J 

Till  Venus  cried,   "A  mother's  heai^ 
mine; 
None  but  myself  shall  noise  my  boy. 
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,  in&uit  as  he  was,  the  child 
1  that  divine  embrace  enchanted  lay; 
I,  by  the  beauty  of  the  vase  beguiled, 
orgot  the  beverage  —  and  pined  away. 

nd  must  my  offspring  languish  in  my 

sight  ?  " 
Alive  to  all  a  mother's  pain,  lo 

»   Queen    of    Beauty  thus    her    courts 

addressed) 
No :  Let  the  most  discreet  of  all  my  train 
!ei?e  him  to  her  breast: 
ink  all,  he  is  the  God  of  yoimg  delight." 

BQ  Tendebness  with  Cakdouh  joined, 
bid  Gaiety  the  charminc^  oSBce  sought; 
r  eyen  Delicacy  stayed  behind: 
iut  none  of  those  fair  Graces  brought 
leiewith  to  nurse   the  child — and  still 

he  pined, 
me  fond  hearts  to  Compuakcb  seemed 

inclined;  20 

Bat  she  had  surely  spoiled  the  boy: 

And  sad  experience  forbade  a  thought 
I  the  wild  Goddess  of  Voluptuous  Joy. 

Qg  undecided  lay  th'  important  choice, 
Q  of  the  beauteous  court,  at  length,  a  voice 
foounced    the  name  of    Hops  :  —  The 

conscious  child 
retched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 

is  said  Enjoyment  (who  averred 
The  charge  belonged  to  her  alone) 
mlous  that  Hope  had  been  preferred      30 
Laid  snares  to  make  the  babe  her  own. 

f  Innocence  the  garb  she  took, 

be  blushing  mien  and  downcast  look; 

And  came  her  services  to  proffer: 

ad  Hope  (what  has  not  Hope  believed ! ) 

J  that  seducing  air  deceivec^ 

Accepted  of  the  offer. 

t  happened  Uiat,  to  sleep  inclined. 
Deluded  Hope  for  one  short  hour 
To  that  false  Innocence's  power         40 
la  Uttle  charge  consigned. 

^  Goddess  then  her  lap  with  sweetmeats 

filled 
And  gave,  in  handfuls  gave,  the  treacher- 
ous store: 
^  wild  delirium  first  the  infant  thrilled; 
Bat  soon  upon  her  breast  he  sunk  —  to 
wake  DO  more. 


A   NIGHT-PIECE 

1798.  1815 

Composed  on  the  road  between  Nether 
Stowey  and  Alfozdeo,  extempore.  I  distinctly 
recollect  the  very  raoment  when  I  was  stmck, 
as  deaoribed,  — ''  He  looks  up  —  the  clouds  are 
split,"  etc. 


The  skv  is  overcast 


With  a  continuous  cloud  of  texture  close. 
Heavy  and  wan,  all  whitened  by  the  Moon, 
Which  through  that  veil  is  indistinctly  seen, 
A  dull,  contracted  circle,  yielding  light 
So  feebly  spread,  that  not  a  sha<K>w  falls, 
Chequering  the  ground  —  from  rock,  plant, 

tree,  or  tower. 
At  length  a  pleasant  instantaneous  ^leam 
Startles    the    pensive   traveller  while   he 

treads 
His  lonesome  path,  with  unobserving  eye 
Bent  earthwards;  he  looks  up  —  the  clouds 

are  split 
Asunder,  —  and  above  his  head  he  sees 
The  clear  Moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  hea- 


There,  in  a  black-blue  vault  she  sails  along, 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  that,  small 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 
Drive  as  she  drives:  how  fast  they  wheel 

away, 
Tet  vanish  not !  —  the  wind  is  in  the  tree, 
But  they  are  silent;  —  still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant;  and  the  vault. 
Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enor- 
mous clouds, 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth. 
At  length  the  Vision  closes;  and  the  mind. 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 
Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm, 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN 

1798.  1798 

Written  at  Alfozden  in  the  spring  of  17(^, 
under  circnmstances  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  little  girl  who  is  the  heroine  I  met  within 
the  area  of  GkKnlrich  Castle  in  the  year  1798. 
Having  left  the  lale  of  Wight  and  crossed 
Salishary  Plain,  as  mentioned  In  the  preface  to 
**  Qnilt  and  Sorrow/'  I  proceeded  hy  Bristol  up 
the  Wye,  aiid  so  on  to  North  Wales,  to  the 
Vale  of  Clwydd,  where  I  spent  my  summer 
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under  the  roof  of  the  father  of  my  friend,  Rob- 
ert Jones.  In  reference  to  this  Poem  I  will 
here  mention  one  of  the  most  remai*kable  facts 
in  my  own  poetic  history  and  that  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge. In  the  spring  of  the  year  1798,  he,  my 
Sister,  and  myself,  started  from  Alfoxden, 
pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  view  to 
-visit  Lenton  and  the  valley  of  Stones  near  it ; 
and  as  our  united  funds  were  very  small,  we 
agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  tour  by 
writing  a  poem,  to  be  sent  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  set  up  by  Phillips  the  bookseller,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Aikiu.  Accordingly  we  set  off 
and  proceeded  along-  the  Quantock  Hills  to- 
wards Watchet,  and  in  the  course  of  this  walk 
was  planned  the  poem  of  the  ^  Ancient  Mari- 
aJBTi"  founded  on  a  dfeam,  as  Mr.  Colendge 
said,  of  hislRiend,  Mr."6ruik8hauk;  ~'Mpgh  the 
greatest  part  of^the  story  waslSir.  Coleridge's 
inventipn;  but  certain  parts  I  myself  sug- 
gested :  —  for  example,  some  crime  was  to  be 
committed  which  should  bring  upon  the  old 
Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted 
to  caU  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  crime,  and  his  own  wander- 
ings. I  had  been  reading  in  Shelrock's  Voy- 
ages a  day  or  two  before  that  while  doubling 
Cape  Horn  they  frequently  saw  Albatrosses 
in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl, 
some  extending  their  wings  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.  **  Suppose,*'  said  I,  you  represent  him 
as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering 
the  SouUi  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary  Spirits  of 
I  those  regions  take  upon  them  to  avenge  the 
I  crime."  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for  the 
purpose  and  adopted  accordingly.  I  also  sug- 
gested the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead 
imen,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything 
imore  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the  poem.  The 
IGIoss  with  which  it  was  subsequently  accom- 
panied was  not  thought  of  by  either  of  us  at 
the  time ;  at  least,  not  a  hint  of  it  was  given  to 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  gratuitous 
after-thought.  We  began  the  composition  to- 
gether on  that,  to  me.  memorable  evening.  I 
lurmshed  two  or  three  lines  at  the  beginning  of 
the  poem,  in  particular :  — 

**  And  listened  like  » three  years'  child  ; 
The  Mariner  had  hU  wilL" 

These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one  (which 
Mr.  C.  has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  re- 
corded) slipt  out  of  bis  mind  as  they  well 
might.  As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  con- 
jointly (I  speak  of  the  same  evening)  our  re- 
spective manners  proved  so  widely  different 
that  it  would  liave  been  quite  presumptuous  in 
me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  under- 
taking opon  which  I  could  only  have  been  a 
elog.    We  returned  after  a  few  daye  from  a 


delightful  tour,  of  which  I  have  many  pit 
ant,  and  some  of  them  droll-enough,  rem 
|tions.  We  returned  by  Dulverton  to  AHoxl 
"""he  *'  Ancient  Mariner  "  grew  and  grew  tfl 
le  too  important  for  oar  first  obji 
hich  was  limited  to  our  expectation  of  I 
lands,  and  we  began  to  talk  of  a  Ycisa 
hich  was  to  consist,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  t 
le  world,  of  poems  chiefly  on  anpenuus 
subjects  taken  Trom  cbfflBUJin  liftt,  IHII  Isbt 
^tj  ■■  mnoh  as  might  Uu,  Ihrough  an,  im^ 
tive  mediuuL  Accordingly  I  wrote  **'  TheU 
Boy,"  **  Her  eyes  are  wild,"  etc,  "  We  i 
seven,"  **The  Thorn,'*  and  some  others, 
return  to  "  We  are  seven,"  the  piece  that  <al 
forth  this  note,  I  composed  it  while  walkiag 
the  g^ve  at  Alfoxden.  My  friends  will  i 
deem  it  too  trifling  to  relate  Uiat  -while  walk 
to  and  fro  I  composed  the  last  stanza  first  k 
ing  begun  with  ihe  last  line.  When  it  vss 
but  fimshed,  I  came  in  and  recited  it  to  J 
Coleridge  and  my  Sister,  and  said,  ^  A  pn 
tory  stanza  must  be  added,  and  I  should 
down  to  our  little  tea-meal  with  greater  pi 
sure  if  my  task  were  finished."  I  mentioDd 
substance  what  I  wished  to  be  exnreawd, 
Coleridge  immediately  threw  off  the  sUm 
thus:  — 


II 


A  Uttle  child,  dear  brother  Jem,**  — 


I  objected  to  the  rhyme,  *'  dear  bro^ier  Ja 
as  being  ludicrous,  but  we  all  enjoyed  the  ji 

of  hitching-in  our  friend,  James  T *s  nu 

who  was  familiarly  called  Jem.     He  was 
brother  of  the  dramatist,  and  this  reminds 
of  an  anecdote  which  it  may  be  worth  vl 
here  to  notice.    The  said  Jem  got  a  si^t 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  as  it  was  going  thionj^h 
press  at  Bristol,  during  which  time  I  was  m 
ing  in  that  city.     One  evening  he  came  to 
with  a  grave  face,  and  said,  ^  Wordswortl 
have  seen  the  volume  that  Coleridge  and  } 
are  about  to  publish.     There  is  one  poem  ii 
which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  will  cancel,  foi 
published,  it  will  make  you  everlaetinglr  r 
culous."    I  answered  that  I  felt  mneh  obH| 
by  the  interest  he  took  in  my  good  name  a 
writer,  and  begged  to  know  what  was  the ' 
f ortnnatepiece  he  alluded  to.     He  said,  **  I 
called   'We  are  seven.'"    Nay!    said  I,  tl 
shall  take  its  chance,  however,  and  he  left 
in  despair.     I  have  only  to  add  that  in  i 
spring  of  1841  I  revisited  Goodrich  Castle,  i 
having  seen  that  part  of  the  Wve  sauce  1  x 
the  little  Oirl  there  in  1793.     It  would  hi 
given  me  greater  pleasure  to  hare  found  in 
neighbouring  hamlet  traces  of  one  who  hsd 
terested  me  so  much ;  but  that  was  impooRt 
ta  unfortunately  I  did   not  even  know 
name.    The  ruin,  from  its  poaitHm  and  I 
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H,  is  m  most  impreanTe  object.  I  could  not 
t  deeply  regret  that  iU  soleninity  was  ini- 
nd  by  a  fantastic  new  Castle  set  np  on  a 
ejection  of  the  same  ridge,  as  if  to  show  how 
'  modeni  art  can  go  in  surpassing  all  that 
lid  be  done  by  antiquity  and  nature  with 
or  united  graoes,  rsmemfaranj^^and^SeoglJI-  • 
■a. 

A  SIMPLE  Child, 

lat  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
id  feels  its  life  in  eyery  limb, 
bat  should  it  know  of  death  7 

met  a  little  cottage  Girl: 
le  was  eight  years  old,  she  said; 
er  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
bat  clustered  round  her  head. 


lO 


he  bad  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 
nd  she  was  wildly  clad: 
CT  eyes  were  fair,  and  yery  fair; 
•  Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

Bisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 
low  many  may  you  be  7  " 
How  many  ?    oeyen  in  all,"  she  said 
ad  wondering  looked  at  me. 

And  where  are  they  7  I  pray  you  tell.** 

ke  answered,  ^  Seyen  are  we; 

jul  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

md  two  are  g^one  to  sea.  ao 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
[y  sister  and  my  brother; 
iid,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Nrell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

Ton  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
ind  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
let  ye  are  seyen  I  —  I  pray  you  tell, 
veet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

%tn  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
«eTen  bo^  and  girU  are  we ;  ,o 

^  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
woeath  the  church-yard  tree." 

Ton  ran  about,  my  little  Maid, 
four  limbs  they  are  aliye; 
l^two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 
ken  ye  are  only  fiye." 

^%eir  grayes  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 
the  lit&  Maid  replied, 


*'  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 

door, 
And  they  are  side  by  side.  40 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

**  And  often  after  sunset.  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer. 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

**  The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay,  $0 

Till  Grod  released  her  of  her  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

^  So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

^And  when  the  ground  was  white  wiUi 

snow. 
And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go. 
And  he  lies  by  her  side."  60 

**  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
"  O  Master !  we  are  seven." 

^  But  they  are  dead;  those  two  are  dead  I 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  ! " 
T  was  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  Maia  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  **  Nay,  we  are  seven  I " 


ANECDOTE  FOR   FATHERS 
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"  Retine  vim  iitsm, 
BuuBiut. 


fslas  enim  dioam,  ai  ooges.'*  — 


This  was  suggpested  in  front  of  Alfoxden. 
The  Boy  was  a  son  of  ray  friend,  Basil  Mon- 
tagu, who  had  been  two  or  three  yean  under 
our  care.  The  name  of  Kilve  is  from  a  village 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  about  a  mile  from  Al- 
foxden; and  the  name  uf  Llswyn  Farm  was 
taken  from  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Wye. 
When  Mr.   Coleridge,  my  SuBter,  and  I,  had 


THE  THORN 


been  Tisiting  the  faraoiu  John  Thelvall,  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  politics,  after  a  trial  for 
high  treason,  with  a  view  to  bring  np  bis  fam- 
ily by  the  profits  of  agriculture,  which  proved 
OS  unfortunate  a  speculation  as  that  he  had 
fled  from,  Coleridge  and  he  had  both  been 
public  lecturers ;  Coleridge  mingling,  with  his 
politics,  Theoloffj,  from  which  Uie  other  elocu- 
tionist abstained,  unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of 
a  sneer.    This  auondam  community  of  public 
employment  induced  Thelwall  to  visit  Cole- 
ridge at  Nether  Stowey,  where  he  fell  in  my 
way.     He  really  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  good 
father.    Though  brought  up  in  the  City,  he 
was  truly  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  natural  ob- 
jects.    I  remember  once,  when  Coleridge,  he, 
and  I  were  seated  together  upon  the  turf  on 
the  brink  of  a  stream  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  most  beautiful  glen  of  Alfoxden, 
Coleridge  exclaimed,  '*  This  is  a  place  to  reoon- 
cile  one  to  all  the  jarrings  and  conflicts  of  the 
wide  world."— •* Nay,"  said    Thelwall,   "to 
make  one  forget  them  altogether."    The  visit 
of  this  man  to  Coleridge  was,   as  I  believe 
Coleridge  has  related,  the  occasion  of  a  spy 
being  sent  by  Government  to  watch  our  pro- 
ceedings, which  were,  I  can  say  with  truth, 
such  as  the  world  at  large  wotdd  have  thought 
ludicrously  harmless. 

I  HAVE  a  boy  of  five  years  old; 
His  face  is  fair  and  fresh  to  see; 
His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mould, 
And  dearly  he  loves  me. 

One  mom  we  strolled  on  our  dry  walk. 
Our  quiet  home  all  full  in  view, 
And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
A.S  we  are  wont  to  do. 

My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran; 
I  thought  of  Kilve*s  delightful  shore,        lo 
Our  pleasant  home  when  spring  began, 
A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  ^en  I  could  bear 
Some  fond  regrets  to  entertain; 
With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 
I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  green  earth  echoed  to  the  feet 
Of  liunbs  that  bounded  through  the  glade, 
From  shade  to  sunshine,  and  as  fleet 
From  sunshine  back  to  shade. 


ao 


Birds  warbled  rotmd  me  —  and  each  trace 
Of  inward  sadness  had  its  charm; 


Kilve,  thought  I,  was  a  favoured  pIaoe» 
And  so  is  Liswyn  farm. 

My  boy  beside  me  tripped,  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  ! 
And,  as  we  talked,  I  questioned  him, 
In  very  idleness. 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 
I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 
"  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  gree^i 
Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  7  " 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 
WhilA  «filLri.al^  k;^  Ky  fy 

And  said,.  A  At  Kilve  I  'd  rather 
\  Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 


be 


{  "Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so: 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why."  — 

.  "  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know."  — 
"  Why,  this  is  strange,"  said  I; 

"For,  here  are  woods,  hills   smooth  i 

warm: 
There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Whyyou  would  change  sweet  Liswm  b 
For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

At  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
He  blushed  with  shame,  nor  made  i«ply 
And  three  times  to  the  child  I  said, 
"  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why  ?  " 

His  head  he  raised  —  there  was  in  sight, 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain  — 
Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bright, 
A  broad  and  gilded  vane. 

Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock. 
And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply: 
"  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weather-cock; 
And  that 's  the  reason  why." 

O  dearest,  dearest  boy  I  my  heart 
For  better  kre.would  seldom  ream. 
Could  I  but  teach  tBeinnidrecKB^pBrt " 
Of  what  from  thee  I  leain. 
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ormj  d^j,  a  thorn  -which  I  had  often  past,  in 
dm  aad  hris^fat  weather,  withoat  noticinn^  iL 
md  to  myself,  **  Caonot  I  hj  some  iuTention 
»as  mneh  to  make  this  Thorn  permanently  an 
iprMBve  object  as  the  storm  has  made  it  to 
tj  eyes  at  this  moment  ?  '*  I  beg^n  the  poem 
leoniin^y,  and  composed  it  with  yranti  i-api^- 
j.  Sir  Georve  Beanmont  painted  a  picture 
ma  it  which  Wilkie  thought  his  beet.  He  gave 
me ;  though  when  he  saw  it  sereral  times  at 
ydal  Monat  afterwards,  he  said,  **I  could 
iske  a  batter,  and  would  like  to  paint  the  same 
ibjeet  over  agaia.**  The  sky  in  this  picture 
■obly  doaa,  but  it  reminds  one  too  much  of 
rSsoa.  The  only  fault,  however,  of  any  con- 
iqoeaee  is  the  female  figure,  which  is  too  old 
id  decrepit  for  one  likely  to  frequent  an  emi« 
eaee  oo  such  a  call. 


Thksk  is  a  Thom  —  it  looks  so  old, 

B  tmthy  jou  'd  find  it  hard  to  say 

[ow  it  eoold  erer  have  been  young, 

t  looks  so  old  and  gfrey. 

Ua  higher  than  a  two  years'  child 

t  ^MooM  erect,  this  aged  Thorn; 

to  leares  it  has,  no  prickly  points; 

t  is  a  maas  of  knotted  joints, 

.  wretched  thing  forlorn. 

t  stands  erect,  wad  like  a  stone  lo 

Hth  lichens  is  it  overgrown. 

II 

Like  ro^  or  stone,  it  is  o'ergrown, 
nth  licbens  to  Uie  very  top. 
Ad  hnng  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss, 
ntplmncholy  crop: 

f  from  the  earth  these  mosses  oreep, 
ad  this  poor  Thom  they  clasp  it  round 
»  eloee,  you  'd  say  that  they  are  bent 
ritfa  plain  and  manifest  intent 
0  dzafl^  it  to  the  ground;  ao 

nd  all  hare  joined  in  one  endeavour 
s  bury  thb  poor  Thom  for  ever. 

Ill 

Higii  on  a  mountain's  highest  ridge, 
fkere  oft  the  stormy  winter  gale 
■ti  Vikie  a  st^rthe,  whUe  through  the  clouds 
;  sweeps  from  vale  to  vale; 
pt  five  yards  from  the  mountain  path, 
\m  Thorn  Jim  on  your  left  e^iy; 
■d  to  the  left,  thme  yards  beyond, 
»■  see  a  little  muddy  pond 
fwatcr  — never  dry 
pvk  Imt  at  eompass  small,  and  bare 
and  parching  air. 
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IV 

"  And,  close  beside  this  aged  Thorn, 

There  is  a  fresh  and  lovefy  sight, 

A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss, 

Just  half  a  foot  m  height. 

All  lovely  colours  there  you  see, 

All  colours  that  were  ever  seen ; 

And  mossy  network  too  is  there,  40 

As  if  by  Imnd  of  lady  fair 

The  work  had  woven  been; 

And  cups,  the  darlings  of  tiie  eye, 

So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

V 

**  Ah  me  !  what  lovely  tinte  are  there 

Of  olive  green  and  scarlet  bright. 

In  spikes,  in  branches,  and  in  stars. 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white  I 

This  heap  of  earth  o'ererown  Y^th  moss. 

Which  close  beside  the  Thorn  you  see,     50 

So  fresh  in  all  its  beauteous  dyes. 

Is  like  an  infant's  nave  in  size, 

As  like  as  like  canl)e: 

But  never,  never  any  where. 

An  infent's  grave  was  half  so  fair. 

VI 

"  Now  would  you  see  this  aeed  Thom, 

This  pond,  ana  beauteous  hul  of  moss, 

You  must  take  care  and  choose  your  time 

The  mountain  when  to  cross. 

For  oft  there  sits  between  the  heap  60 

So  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size. 

And  that  same  pond  of  which  I  spoke, 

A  Woman  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 

And  to  herself  she  cries, 

'  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  I 

Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  I ' 

VII 

**  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 

This  wretohed  Woman  thither  goes; 

And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 

And  every  wind  that  blows;  70 

And  there,  beside  the  Thom,  she  sits 

When  the  blue  daylight 's  in  the  skies 

And  when  the  whirlwind 's  on  the  lull, 

Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still, 

And  to  herself  she  cries, 

'  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  I 

Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  I ' " 

VIII 

**  Now  wherefore,  thus,  by  day  and  night, 
In  rain,  in  tempest,  and  in  snow, 
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Thus  to  the  dreary  mountam-top 
Does  this  poor  Woman  go  ? 
And  why  sits  she  beside  the  Thorn 
When  the  blue  daylight 's  in  the  sky. 
Or  when  the  whirlwind 's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  wherefore  does  she  cry  ?  — 

0  wherefore  ?  wherefore  ?  tell  me  why 
Does  she  repeat  that  doleful  ory  ?  " 

IX 

**  I  cannot  tell;  I  wish  I  could; 
For  the  true  reason  no  one  knows: 
But  would  you  gladly  view  the  spot, 
The  spot  to  which  she  goes; 
The  hillock  like  an  in^t's  grave. 
The  pond  —  and  Thorn,  so  old  and  grey; 
Pass  oy  her  door  —  *t  is  seldom  shut  — 
And,  if  you  see  her  in  her  hut  — 
Then  to  the^spot  away  I 

1  never  heard  of  such  as  dare 
Approach  the  spot  when  she  is  there." 
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**  But  wherefore  to  the  mountain4op 

Can  this  unhappy  Woman  go  7 

Whatever  star  is  in  the  skies. 

Whatever  wind  may  blow  ?  " 

*'  Full  twenty  years  are  mist  and  gone 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ra^) 

Gave  with  a  maiden's  true  good-will 

Her  company  to  Stephen  mil; 

And  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 

While  friends  and  kindred  all  approved 

Of  him  whom  tenderly  she  loveo.  no 

XI 

**  And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding  day. 

The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both; 

But  Stephen  to  another  Maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath; 

And,  with  this  other  Maid,  to  ohuroh 

Unthinking  Stephen  went  — 

Poor  Martha  !  on  that  woeful  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast, 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

XII 

**  They  say,  full  six  months  after  this, 
While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green. 
She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go, 
And  there  was  often  seen. 
WbMi  could  she  seek?  — or  wish  to  hide  ? 
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Her  state  to  any  eye  was  plain  ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad ; 

Yet  often  was  she  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain.  { 

0  g^ty  Father  —  would  that  death 
Had  saved  him  from  that  breach  of  faitV 

xin 

**  Sad  case  for  such  a  brain  to  hold 

Communion  with  a  stirring  child  1 

Sad  case,  as  you  may  think,  for  one 

Who  had  a  brain  so  wild  ! 

Last  Christmas-eve  we  talked  of  this, 

And  grey-haired  Wilfred  of  the  glen 

Held  that  the  unborn  infant  wronght 

About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 

Her  senses  back  again: 

And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 

Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  clear. 

XIV 

*'  More  know  I  not,  I  wish  I  did. 

And  it  should  all  be  told  to  you; 

For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 

No  mortal  ever  knew; 

Kay  —  if  a  child  to  her  was  bom 

No  earthly  tongue  could  ever  tell; 

And  if  't  was  bom  alive  or  dead. 

Far  less  could  this  with  proof  be  said; 

But  some  remember  well. 

That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 

Would  up  the  mountain  often  climb. 

XV 

**  And  all  that  winter,  when  at  night 
The  wind  blew  from  the  mountain-peakJ 
'T  was  worth  3rour  while,  though  in  thedj 
The  churchyard  path  to  seekl 
For  many  a  time  and  oft  were  heard 
Cries  coming  from  the  mountain  head: 
Some  plainly  living  voices  were; 
And  others,  I  've  heard  many  swear. 
Were  voices  of  the  dead: 

1  cannot  think,  whate'er  they  say, 
They  had  to  do  with  Martha  Ray. 

XVI 

**  But  that  she  goes  to  this  old  Thorny 
The  Thorn  which  I  described  to  700, 
And  there  sits  in  a  scariet  cloak 
I  will  be  sworn  is  true. 
For  one  day  with  my  teleseope. 
To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  bright. 
When  to  this  oomitry  first  I  came. 
Ere  I  had  heard  of  Martha's  name. 
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[  climbed  the  moimtam's  height:  — 
k  storm  came  on,  and  I  could  see 
^o  object  higher  than  my  knee. 

XVII 

XT  was  mist  and  rain,  and    storm   and 

lain: 
N^o  screen,  no  fence  could  I  discoyer; 
And  then  the  wind  I  in  sooth,  it  was 
A  wind  full  ten  times  over.  i8o 

I  looked  ut>und,  I  thought  I  saw 
A  jutting  crag,  —  and  off  I  ran. 
Head-foremost,  through  the  driving  rain. 
The  shelter  of  the  crag  to  gain; 
And,  as  I  am  a  man, 
Listead  of  juttin?  crag,  I  found 
A  Woman  seated  on  Sie  ground. 

XVIII 

"  I  did  not  speak — I  saw  her  face; 

Her  iace  !  —  it  was  enough  for  me; 

I  tnrned  about  and  heard  her  cry,  190 

'  Oh  misery  1  oh  misery  I ' 

And  there  she  sits,  imtil  the  moon 

Through  half  the  clear  blue  sky  will  go; 

And,  when  the  little  breezes  make 

The  waters  of  the  pond  to  shake. 

As  all  the  coimtry  Imow, 

She  shudders,  and  you  hear  her  cry, 

*  Oh  misery  !  oh  misery  I ' " 

XIX 

<<Biit  what's  the  Thorn?  and  what  the 

pond? 
And  what  the  hill  of  moss  to  her  ?  300 

And  whrt  the  creeping  breeze  that  comes 
I  The  little  pond  to  stir  ?  " 
« I  cannot  tell;  but  some  will  say 
She  hanged  her  baby  on  the  tree; 
,  Some  say  she  drowned  it  in  the  pond, 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond: 
But  all  and  each  agree. 
The  little  Babe  was  buried  there. 
Beneath  that  hiU  of  moss  so  fair. 


XX 


"  I  Ve  heard,  the  moss  is  spotted  red 
With  drops  of  that  poor  infant's  blood; 
But  kill  a  new-bom  infant  thus, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  I 
Seme  say,  if  to  the  pond  yon  go, 
And  fix  on  it  a  steady  view. 
The  shadow  of  a  babe  yon  trace, 
A  baby  and  a  baby's  face. 
And  that  it  looks  at  yon; 
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Whene'er  vou  look  on  it,  't  is  plain 
The  baby  looks  at  you  again. 


aso 


XXI 

"  And  some  had  sworn  an  oath  that  she 

Should  be  to  public  iustice  brought;     . 

And  for  the  httle  infant's  bones 

With  spades  they  would  have  sought. 

But  instantly  the  hill  of  moss 

Before  their  eyes  began  to  stir  I 

And,  for  full  nfty  yi^s  aroimd, 

The  grass  —  it  shook  upon  the  ground  t 

Tet  all  do  still  aver 

The  little  Babe  lies  buried  there,  330 

Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fair. 

XXII 

**  I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  be. 

But  plain  it  is  the  Thorn  is  bound 

With  heavy  tufts  of  moss  that  strive 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground; 

And  this  I  know,  full  many  a  time. 

When  she  was  on  the  mountain  high. 

By  day,  and  in  the  silent  night. 

When  all  the  stars  shone  clear  and  bright. 

That  I  have  heard  her  cry,  340 

*  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  f 

Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  1 ' " 


GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HARRY  GILL 

A  TRUE  STORY 

1798.    1798 

Written  at  Alfoxden.    The  incident  from 
Dr.  Darwin*8  Zoonomia. 

Oh  I  what's  the  matter  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 
What  is 't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  ? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still  I 
Of  waisteoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  grey,  and  flannel  fine; 
He  has  a  bkmket  on  his  back, 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  December,  and  in  Jnlv> 
'T  is  all  the  same  with  Harrv  Gill;  10 

The  neighbours  tell,  and  tell  you  truly. 
His  teem  they  chatter,  chatter  stilL 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
'T  is  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still  I 
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Young  Harry  was  a  luslr  drover, 
And  who  so  stont  of  limb  as  he  ? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover; 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor; 
111  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad; 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 


All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling: 
And  then  her  three  hours*  work  at  mght, 
Alas  f  't  was  hardly  worth  the  telling. 
It  would  not  pay  for  candle-light. 
Remote  from  sheltered  village-green, 
On  a  hill's  northern  side  she  dwelt,  30 

Where    from    sea-blasts    the    hawthorns 

lean, 
And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 


By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage. 
Two  poor  old  Dames,  as  I  have  knovm, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage; 
But  she,  poor  Woman  !  housed  alone. 
T  was  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  smnmer-day, 
Then  at  her  door  the  caniy  Dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet,  gay. 


40 


But 


when  the  ica  our  streams  did  fet- 
ter. 
Oh  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake  t 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
'T  ¥ras  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead: 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
For  very  cold  to  ^  to  bed. 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

O  joy  for  her  I  whene'er  in  winter 

The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout;        $0 

And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 

And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 

Yet  never  had  she,  weU  or  sick. 

As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 

A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick. 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  ihree  days. 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  post  enduring, 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  allurine 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  ?      ;6o 
And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chiU, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  GilL 


Now  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Gcwdy  Blake; 
And  vowed  that  she  shouJd  be  detected^ 
That  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he  'd  go. 
And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take; 
And  there,  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 


And  once,  behind  a  lick  of  barley. 
Thus  looking' out  did  Harry  stand: 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly. 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
—  He  hears  a  noise  —  he 's  all  awake — 
Again  ?  —  on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps  —  't  is  Groody  Blake; 
She 's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill  I 
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Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her: 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  puU: 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  f  ulL 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about. 
The  by-way  back  again  to  take; 
He  started  forward,  with  a  shout. 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Groody  BlaJce. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  ber. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast, 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
And   cried,  "I've    caught  you    then  \ 

h«t!"  — 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  sud. 
Her  bimdle  from  her  lap  let  fall; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God  that  is  the  judge  of  all.  j 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  nprearii^ 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm  — 
"  Grod  t  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  I  •*  1 

The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray; 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said: 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 


He  went  complaining  all  the  monoir 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill: 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart 

row, 
Ahis  I  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 
That  day  he  wore  a  ridii^-^oat. 
But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he: 
Another  was  on  Thursday  broaght. 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  thne. 
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T  was  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter, 
knd  blankets  were  about  bim  pinned; 
ret  still  bis  jaws  and  teetb  tbe^  clatter; 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  tbe  wmdJ 
knd  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away; 
\nd  all  who  see  bim  say,  't  is  plain, 
Fhat,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 
He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

So  word  to  any  man  be  utters, 
A-bed  or  up,  to  young  or  old; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 
"  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
A-bed  or  up,  by  night  or  day; 
His  teetb  they  chatter,  chatter  stilL 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GiU  I 

HER  EYES  ARE  WILD 


1798.  1798 

Written  at  Alfoxden.  The  subject  was  re- 
ported to  me  by  a  lady  of  Bristol,  who  had 
■eea  the  poor  creature. 


Her  eyes  are  wild,  her  head  is  bare. 

The  sun  has  burnt  her  coal-black  hair; 

Her  eyebrows  have  a  rusty  stain. 

And  she  came  far  from  over  the  main. 

She  baa  a  baby  on  her  arm. 

Or  else  she  were  alone: 

And  uodemeath  the  bay-staok  warm. 

And  on  the  greenwood  stone, 

8he  talked  uid  sun^  the  woods  among. 

And  tt  was  in  the  English  tongue. 
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II 

**  SwBet  babe  !  they  say  that  I  am  mad. 
But  nay,  my  heart  is  far  too  glad; 
And  I  am  nappy  when  I  sing 
Full  many  a  sad  and  doleful  ^ing: 
Then,  lovely  baby,  do  not  fear  I 
I  pfay  thee  have  no  fear  of  me; 
But  Hife  as  in  a  cradle,  here, 
My  lovely  baby  I  thou  shalt  be: 
To  thee  I  know  too  much  I  owe; 
I  cannot  work  thee  any  woe. 

Ill 

"  A  fire  was  once  within  my  brain; 
And  in  my  head  a  dull,  duU  pain; 
And  fieiMuah  faces,  one,  two,  three, 
Hong  at  my  breast,  and  pulled  at  me; 


to 


But  then  there  came  a  sight  of  joy; 

It  came  at  once  to  do  me  good; 

I  waked,  and  saw  my  little  boy. 

My  little  boy  of  flesh  and  blood; 

Oh  joy  for  me  that  sight  to  see  I 

For  he  was  here,  and  only  he.  30 

IV 

«  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  again  I 

It  cools  my  blood;  it  cools  my  brain; 

Thy  lips  I  feel  them,  baby  !  Uiey 

Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 

Oh  f  press  me  with  thy  little  hand; 

It  loosens  something  at  my  chest; 

About  that  tiffht  and  deadly  band 

I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 

The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree: 

It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.  49 


**  Oh  I  love  me,  love  me,  little  boy  I 

Thou  art  tl^  mother's  only  joy; 

And  do  not  dread  the  waves  below. 

When  o'er  the  sea-rock's  edge  we  go; 

The  high  crag  cannot  work  me  hann. 

Nor  leaping  torrents  when  they  bowl; 

The  babe  I  carry  on  my  arm. 

He  saves  for  me  my  precious  soul; 

Then  happy  lie;  for  blest  am  I; 

Without  me  my  sweet  babe  would  die.     so 

VI 

**  Then  do  not  fear,  my  boy  !  for  thee 

Bold  as  a  lion  will  I  l>e; 

And  I  will  always  be  thy  guide. 

Through  hollow  snows  and  rivers  wide. 

1 11  build  an  Indian  bower;  I  know 

The  leaves  that  make  the  softest  bed: 

And,  if  from  me  thou  wilt  not  go. 

But  still  be  true  till  I  am  dead. 

My  pretty  thing  I  then  thou  shalt  sing 

As  merry  as  the  birds  in  spring.  60 


VII 

"  Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
HOa  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest; 
'T  is  all  thine  own  I  —  and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  vras  so  fkir  to  view, 
'T  is  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  1 
My  beauty,  liUle  child,  is  flown. 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love. 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  7 
'T  is  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be. 
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SIMON  LEE 


VIII 

**  Dread  not  their  taunts,  my  little  Life; 
I  am  thy  father's  wedded  wife; 
And  midemeath  the  spreading  tree 
We  two  will  live  in  honesty. 
If  his  sweet  boy  he  could  forsake, 
With  me  he  never  would  have  stayed: 
From  him  no  harm  my  babe  can  take; 
But  he,  poor  man  I  is  wretched  made; 
And  every  day  we  two  will  pray 
For  him  that  s  gone  and  far  away. 

IX 

*<  1 11  teach  my  boy  the  sweetest  things: 
1 11  teach  him  how  the  owlet  sings. 
My  little  babe  I  thy  lips  are  still, 
And  thou  hast  almost  sucked  thy  fill. 
-Where  art   thou   gone,  my  own 

chnd? 

What  wicked  looks  are  those  I  see  ? 
Alas  f  alas  I  that  look  so  wild, 
It  never,  never  came  from  me: 
If  thou  art  mad,  my  pretty  lad. 
Then  I  must  be  for  ever  sad. 
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dear 
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**  Oh  t  smile  on  me,  my  little  lamb  t 
For  I  thy  own  dear  mother  am: 
My  love  for  thee  has  well  been  tried: 
I  've  sought  thy  father  far  and  wide. 
I  know  the  poisons  of  the  shade; 
I  know  the  earth-^iuts  fit  for  food: 
Then,  pretty  dear,  be  not  afraid: 
We  'U  find  thy  fatiier  in  the  wood. 
Now  laugh  and  be  gay,  to  the  woods  away  ! 
And  tiiere,  my  babe,  we  11  live  for  aye." 
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SIMON   LEE 

THE  OLD  huntsman; 
WITH    AN    INCIDENT    IN  WHICH    HE  WAS 

CONCERNED 

1798.   1798 

This  M  man  had  been  huntsman  to  the 
squires  of  Alf  oxden,  which,  at  the  time  we  oe- 
cupied  it,  belonged  to  a  minor.  The  old  man^s 
cottnge  stood  upon  the  common,  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance  to  Alfozden  Park.  Bot  it 
had  disappeared.  Many  other  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  adjoining  village,  which  I 
could  not  bnt  notice  with  a  regret  more  natural 
than  well-considered.  Improvements  but  rarely 
appear  such  to  those  who,  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  revisit  places  they  have  had  much  pleasure 


in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  fact  was  1 
mentioned  in  the  poem ;  and  I  have,  after  a 
interval  of  forty-five  years,  the  image  of  tfc 
old  man  as  fresh  before  my  eyes  as  if  I  ka 
seen  him  yesterday.  The  expression  when  tb 
hounds  were  out,  **  I  dearly  love  their  vfaea, 
was  word  for  word  from  his  own  Up*. 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 
An  old  Man  dwells,  a  little  man,  — 
'T  is  said  he  once  was  talL 
Full  five-and-thirty  years  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound, 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  romid. 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun, 
Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind; 
And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done. 
He  reeled,  and  was  stone-blind. 
And  still  there 's  something  in  the  world 
At  which  his  heart  rejoices; 
For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out, 
He  dearly  loves  their  voic^  I 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change  I  —  bereft 

Of  health,  strength,  fnends,  and  kindrei 

see  I 
Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 
In  Hveried  povertv. 
His  Master^  dead,  —  and  no  one  now 
Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick; 
His  body,  dwindled  and  awrv, 
Rests  upon  ankles  swoln  and  thick; 
His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one. 
His  wife,  an  aged  woman. 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  water&dl. 
Upon  the  village  Common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay. 
Not  twenty  paces  &om  the  door. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN   EARLY  SPRING 
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scrap  of  land  they  have,  bat  they 
re  poorest  of  the  poor. 
[lis  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Qclosed  when  he  was  stronger; 
at  what  to  them  avails  the  land 
^hich  he  can  till  no  longer  ? 

It,  workiiig  by  her  Husband's  side, 

ath  does  what  Simon  cannot  do;  50 

or  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride, 

I  stouter  of  the  two. 

jid,  though  yon  with  your  utmost  skill 

rom  labour  could  not  wean  them, 

Pis  little,  very  little  —all 

liat  they  can  do  between  them. 

^ew  months  of  life  has  he  in  store 

Ls  he  to  you  will  tell, 

W  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 

>o  his  weak  ankles  swell.  60 

Ay  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 

low  patiently  you  Ve  waited, 

\nd  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 

k>me  tale  will  be  related. 

}  Reader  1  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  storefl  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

[)  gentle  Reader  I  you  would  find 

K  tale  in  everv  thing. 

VHiat  more  I  have  to  sav  is  short, 

knd  you  must  kindly  take  it:  70 

[t  is  no  tale;  but,  should  you  think, 

Perhi^  a  tale  you  11  make  it. 

One  summer-day  I  chanced  to  see 

this  old  Man  doing  al}  he  could 

Fo  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 

k  stump  of  rotton  wood. 

Hie  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand; 

Bo  vain  was  his  endeavour, 

Ihat  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 

Be  might  have  worked  for  ever.  80 

"You're  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 

Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said; 

And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 

Received  my  proffered  aid. 

I  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

Hie  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 

And  vainly  had  endeavoured. 

tbe  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought. 
And  Uumkfl  and  prabes  seemed  to  run      90 


So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 

They  never  would  have  done. 

—  I  've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning; 

Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  men 

Hath  oftoner  left  me  mourning. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN   EARLY 
SPRING 

1798.  1798 

Actually  composed  while  I  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  brook  that  runs  down  from  the 
Comb,  in  which  stands  the  village  of  Alford, 
through  the  grounds  of  Alfoxden.  It  was  a 
chosen  resort  of  mine.  The  brook  fell  down  a 
sloping  rook  so  as  to  make  a  waterfall  consid- 
erable for  that  country,  and  across  the  pool  be- 
low had  fallen  a  tree,  an  ash  if  I  rightly  remem- 
ber, from  which  rose  perpendicularly,  boughs  in 
search  of  the  jight  intercepted  by  the  deep 
shade  above.  The  boughs  bore  leaves  of  green 
that  for  want  of  sanshine  had  faded  into  almost 
lily-white;  and  from  the  underside  of  this 
natural  sylvan  bridge  depended  long  and  beau- 
tiful tresses  of  ivy  which  waved  gently  in  the 
breeze  that  might  poetically  speaking  be  called 
the  breath  of  the  waterf  alL  This  motion  varied 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  water  in 
the  brook.  When,  with  dear  friends,  I  revisited 
this  spot,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty 
years,  this  interesting  feature  of  the  scene  was 
gone.  To  the  owner  of  the  place  I  could  not 
but  regret  that  the  beauty  of  this  retired  part 
of  the  grounds  had  not  tempted  him  to  make  it 
more  accessible  by  a  path,  not  broad  or  obtru- 
sive, but  sufficient  for  persons  who  love  such 
scenes  to  creep  along  without  difficulty. 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes. 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 
Li  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  himian  soul  that  through  me  ran; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through    primrose    tufts,  in    that  green 

bower. 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 
And  t  is  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played^ 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure: — * 
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But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can. 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent,  • 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 


TO   MY  SISTER 

1798.  1798 

Composed  in  front  of  Alf oxden  House.  My 
little  boy-mesaeuger  on  this  occasion  was  the 
80D  of  Basil  Montagu.  The  larch  mentioned 
in  the  first  stanza  was  standing  when  I  revisited 
the  place  in  May,  1841,  more  than  forty  years 
after.  I  was  disappointed  that  it  had  not  im- 
proved in  appearanoe  as  to  size,  nor  had  it  ac- 
quired anytiung  of  the  majesty  of  aice,  which, 
even  though  less  perhaps  than  any  other  tree, 
the  larch  sometimes  does.  A  few  score  yards 
from  this  tree,  g^w,  when  we  inhabited  ^foz- 
den,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  beech-trees 
ever  seen.  The  ground  sloped  both  towards 
and  from  it.  It  was  o&  immense  size,  and  threw 
out  arms  that  struck  into  the  soil,  like  those  of 
the  banyan-tree,  and  rose  again  from  it.  Two 
of  the  branches  thus  inserted  themselves  twice, 
which  gave  to  each  the  appearance  of  a  serpent 
moving  along  by  gathering  itself  up  in  folds. 
One  of  the  large  boughs  of  this  tree  had  been 
torn  off  by  the  wind  before  we  left  Alf  oxden, 
but  five  remained.  In  1841  we  conld  barely 
find  the  spot  where  the  tree  had  stood.  So  re- 
markable a  production  of  nature  could  not  have 
been  wilfully  destroyed. 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March: 
Each  ipinute  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare. 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 


My  sister  f  ('t  is  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 
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Edward  will  come  with  you;  —  and. 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dresE  j| 
And  bring  no  book:  for  this  one  day 
We  11  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  hving  calendar: 
We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth, 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing. 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth: 
—  It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason: 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 
Which  they  shall  long  obey: 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above. 
We  '11  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls: 
They  shall  be  timed  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister  I  come,  I  pray, 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress; 
And  bnng  no  book:  for  this  one  day 
We  11  give  to  idleness. 


"A    WHIRL-BLAST    FROM    BE 
HIND  THE  HILL** 

1798.  i8cx> 

Observed  in  the  holly-grove  mt  Alfox3i 
where  these  verses  were  written  in  the  sprisfT 
1799.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing, «: 
dear  friends,  this  grove  in  unimpaired  ben 
forty-one  years  after. 

A  WHIRL-BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Rushed  o*er  the  wood  with  startling  soui 
Then  —  all  at  once  the  air  was  still. 
And  showers  of  hailstones  pattered  ronu 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above, 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies,  tall  and  green; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  year  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er, 
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jid  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green, 
lat  see  !  where'er  the  hailstones  drop 
lie  ^withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hap; 
*here  's  not  a  breeze  —  no  breath  of  air  — 
^'et  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 
ilong  tl^  floor,  beneath  the  shade 
I7  those  embowering  hollies  made, 
!he  leaves  in  myria&  jump  and  spring, 
la  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
•ome  Robin  Good-fellow  were  there, 
Lnd  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee, 
Vere  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

1798.  1798 

This  poem  is  afavonrite  among  the  Qnakers, 
a  I  have  learnt  on  many  occaaions.  It  was 
nmpoaed  in  front  of  the  house  at  Alfozden,  in 
h9  spring  of  1798. 

"  Wht,  William,  on  that  old  grey  stone, 
Fhus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day^ 
^y,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dreum  your  time  away  ? 

"  Where  are  your  books  ?  —  that  light  be- 
queathed 
To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  ! 
Up  1  up  I  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

"  Ton  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you;  10 

As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth. 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  I  " 

One  morning  thus,  by  £sthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply: 


**The  eje  —  it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  stiU; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 
Against  or  with  our  will. 

**  Xor  less  I  deem  tiiat  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
la  a  wise  passiveness. 

"Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
'01  things  for  ever  speaking, 


so 


That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

"  —  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 
Conversing  as  I  may,  30 

I  sit  upon  this  old  grey  stone. 
And  dream  iny  time  away." 


THE  TABLES   TURNED 

AN  EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME 
SUBJECT 

1798.   1798 

Up  I  up  f  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you  11  grow  double: 
Up !  up  I  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  ail  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 


has 


The  Sim,  above  the  mountain's  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through   afi    the  long   green  fields 

spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow.  \^ 

Books  f  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet. 
How  sweet  his  music  t  on  my  life, 
There 's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  t  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless  — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 


10 
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One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man,       -   ^ 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things : 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 
Close  up  those  barren  leaves; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives. 


30 
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THE  COMPLAINT 

OF  A  FORSAKEN  INDIAN  WOMAN 

1798.   1793 

Written  at  Alfozden,  where  I  read  Heame^s 
Journey  with  deep  interest.  It  was  composed 
for  the  Tolume  of  Ljrrical  Ballads. 

When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  continue  his  journey  with  his  com- 
panions, he  is  left  behind,  covered  over  with 
deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  food,  and 
fuel,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  will  affoid  it. 
He  is  informed  of  the  track  which  his  compan- 
ions intend  to  pursue,  and  if  he  be  unable  to 
follow,  or  overtake  them,  he  perishes  alone  in 
the  desert ;  unless  be  should  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  fail  in  with  some  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians. The  females  are  equally,  or  still  more, 
exposed  to  the  same  fate.  See  that  very  inter- 
esting work  Hearne's  Journey  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  In  the  high  north- 
em  latitudes,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us, 
when  the  northern  lights  vary  their  position  in 
the  air,  they  make  a  rustling  and  a  crackling 
noise,  as  alluded  to  in  the  following  poem. 


Before  I  see  another  day, 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away  I 

In  sleep  I  heard  the  northern  gleams; 

The  stars,  they  were  among  my  dreams; 

In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies, 

I  heard,  1  saw  the  flashes  drive, 

And  yet  they  are  upon  my  eyes, 

And  yet  I  am  alive; 

Before  I  see  another  day, 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away  1  xo 

II 

My  fire  is  dead:  it  knew  no  pain; 

Yet  is  it  dead,  and  I  remain: 

All  stiff  with  ice  the  ashes  lie; 

And  they  are  dead,  and  I  will  die. 

When  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  live. 

For  clothes,  for  warmth,  for  food,  and  fire; 

But  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give. 

No  pleasure  now,  and  no  desire. 

Then  here  contented  will  I  lie  1 

Alone,  I  cannot  fear  to  die.  ao 

III 

Alas  f  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 
Another  day,  a  single  one  ! 
Too  soon  I  yielded  to  despair; 
Why  did  ye  listea  to  my  prayer  ? 


When  ye  were  gone  my  limbs  were 

And  oh,  how  grievoiisly  I  me, 

That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer. 

My  friends,  I  did  not  follow  yon ! 

For  strong  and  without  pain  1  lay. 

Dear  friends,  when  ye  were  gone  away,  it 

IV 

My  ChUd  t  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  m^  "Babe  they  took, 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look  I 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran, 
A  most  strange  working  did  I  see; 
—  As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man. 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  for  me: 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild  \ 
Oh  mercy  !  like  a  helpless  child.  4> 


My  little  joy  !  my  little  pride  ! 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  died. 
Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me; 
I  feel  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 

0  wind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 
The  way    my  friends    their    course    did 

bend, 

1  should  not  feel  the  pain  of  dyings 
Could  I  with  thee  a  message  send; 
Too  soon,  my  friends,  ye  went  awaj; 
For  I  had  many  things  to  say.  sb 

VI 

I  '11  follow  yon  across  the  snow; 

Ye  travel  heavily  and  slow; 

In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain 

1 11  look  upon  your  tents  again. 

—  My  fire  is  dead,  and  snowy  white 

The  water  which  beside  it  stood: 

The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to-night. 

And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food. 

For  ever  left  alone  am  I; 

Then  wherefore  should  I  fear  to  die  ?      & 

VII 

Youn^  as  I  am,  my  course  is  run, 

I  shaU  not  see  another  sun; 

I  cannot  lift  my  limbs  to  know 

If  they  have  any  life  or  no. 

My  poor  forsaken  Child,  if  I 

For  once  could  have  thee  close  to  me. 

With  happy  heart  I  then  would  die. 

And  my  last  thought  would  happy  be; 

But  ihou,  dear  Babe,  art  far  away. 

Nor  shall  I  see  another  day.  ; 
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THE   LAST   OF  THE  FLOCK 

1798.  1798 

Produced  at  the  ■ame  time  and  for  the  same 
nrpose.  The  incident  occnrred  in  the  >'illage 
i  Holf  ord,  dose  by  Alf  ozden. 


[s  distant  conntries  have  I  been, 
ind  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
k  heidthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
(Veep  in  the  public  roads,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  eround, 
§Lad  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met; 
^Uon^  the  broad  highway  he  came, 
Bis  Sleeks  with  te^  were  wet: 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad; 
And  in  his  arms  a  Lamb  he  had. 


10 


II 


He  saw  me,  and  he  turned  aside. 

As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide: 

And  with  his  coat  did  then  essay 

To  wipe  those  briny  tears  away. 

I  foUowed  him,  and  said,  "  My  friend. 

What  ails  you  ?  wherefore  weep  you  so  ?  " 

—  ^  Shame  on  me,  Sir  t  this  lusty  Lamb, 

He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock; 

He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 


20 


III 


*  When  I  was  young,  a  single  man. 

And  after  youthful  follies  ran, 

Hiough  little  given  to  care  and  thought, 

Tet,  so  it  was,  an  ewe  I  bought; 

And  other  sheep  from  her  I  raised. 

As  healthy  sheep  as  you  might  see; 

And  then  I  married,  and  was  rich 

As  I  could  wish  to  be; 

Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score. 

And  every  year  increased  my  store.  30 

IV 

'*Tear  after  year  my  stock  it  grew; 

And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe, 

Fall  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised. 

Ad  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  t 

Upon  the  Quantock  hills  they  fed; 

TW  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive: 

—  This  lusty  Lamb  of  all  my  store 

Iiall  that  is  alive; 

And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die, 

And  perish  all  of  poverty.  40 


«  Six  Children,  Sir  !  had  I  to  feed; 

Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need ! 

My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 

I  of  the  Parish  asked  relief. 

They  said,  I  was  a  wealthy  man; 

My  sheep  upon  the  uplands  fed. 

And  it  was  fit  that  thence  I  took 

W^hereof  to  buy  us  bread. 

'  Do  this:  how  can  we  give  to  you,' 

They  cried,  <  what  to  the  poor  is  due  ? '    50 

VI 

**  I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said. 

And  bought  my  little  children  bread. 

And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food, 

For  me  —  it  never  did  me  good. 

A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me, 

To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains. 

The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared 

With  all  my  care  and  pains. 

To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away  — 

For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day.  00 

VII 

**  Another  still !  and  still  another  f 
A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother  I 
It  was  a  vein  that  never  stopped  —  . 
Like  blood -drops  from    my  heart  they 

dropped. 
Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive 
They  dwmdled,  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
And  I  may  say,  that  many  a  time 
I  wished  they  all  were  gone  — 
Reckless  of  what  might  come  at  last 
Were  but  the  bitter  struggle  past. 
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VIII 


**  To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined. 

And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  mind; 

And  every  man  I  chanced  to  see, 

I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me: 

No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find. 

No  ease,  within  doors  or  without; 

And,  orazily  and  wearily 

I  went  my  work  about; 

And  oft  was  moved  to  flee  from  home,     7^ 

And  hide  my  head  where  wild  beasts  roam 

IX 

**  Sir  I  't  was  a  precious  flock  to  me 
As  dear  as  mv  own  children  be; 
For  daily  with  my  growing  store 
I  loved  my  children  more  and  more. 
Alas !  it  was  an  evil  time; 
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God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distress; 

I  prayed,  yet  every  day  I  thought 

I  loved  my  children  less; 

And  every  week,  and  every  day, 

My  flock  it  seemed  to  melt  away.  90 


'*  They  dwindled,  Sir,  sad  sight  to  see  f 

From  ten  to  five,  from  five  to  three, 

A  lamb,  a  wether,  and  a  ewe;  — 

And  then  at  last  from  three  to  two;  • 

And,  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 

I  had  but  only  one: 

And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 

Alas  t  and  I  have  none;  — 

To-day  I  fetched  it  from  the  rock; 

It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock."  100 


THE   IDIOT  BOY 

1798.  1798 

The  last  stanza  —  "  The  Cocks  did  crow  to- 
«hoOf  to-whoo,  And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold  " 
'—  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  The  words 
were  reported  to  me  by  my  dear  friend,  Thomas 
Poole ;  but  I  have  since  heard  the  same  repeated 
of  other  Idiots.  Let  me  add  that  this  long  poem 
was  composed  in  the  grorea  of  Aifoxden,  almost 
extempore ;  not  a  word,  I  believe,  heing  cor- 
rected, though  one  stanza  was  omitted.  I  men- 
tion this  in  gratitude  to  those  happy  moments, 
for,  in  truth,  I  never  wrote  anything  with  so 
much  glee. 

T 18  eight  o'clock,  —  a  clear  March  night. 
The  moon  is  up,  —  the  sky  is  blue, 
The  owlet,  in  the  moonlight  air. 
Shouts  from  nobody  knows  where; 
He  lengthens  out  his  lonely  shout, 
Halloo  I  halloo  t  a  long  halloo  I 

—  Why  bustle  thus  about  your  door. 
What  means  this  bustle,  Betty  Foy  ? 
Why  are  you  in  this  mighty  fret  ? 
And  why  on  horseback  nave  you  set  10 

Him  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy  ? 

Scarcely  a  soul  is  out  of  bed; 
Good  Betty,  put  him  down  again ; 
His  lips  with  joy  they  burr  at  you; 
But,  Betty  !  what  has  he  to  do 
With  stirrup,  saddle,  or  with  rein  ? 

But  Betty  *s  bent  on  her  intent; 
For  her  good  neighbour,  Susan  Galoi 


Old  Susan,  she  who  dwells  alone. 

Is  sick,  and  makes  a  piteous  moan  i 

As  if  her  very  life  would  fail. 

There 's  not  a  house  within  a  mile. 
No  hand  to  help  them  in  distress; 
Old  Susan  lies  arbed  in  pain, 
And  sorely  puzzled  are  the  twain. 
For  what  she  ails  they  cannot  guess. 

And  Betty's  husband  's  at  the  wood. 
Where  by  the  week  he  doth  abide, 
A  woodman  in  the  distant  vale; 
There  's  none  to  help  poor  Susan  Gale;    \ 
What  must  be  done  ?  what  will  betide  ? 

And  Betty  from  the  lane  has  fetehed 
Her  Pony,  that  is  mild  and  good; 
Whether  he  be  in  joy  or  pain. 
Feeding  at  will  along  the  lane. 
Op  bringing  faggote  from  the  wood. 

And  he  is  all  in  travelling  trim,  — 
And,  by  the  moonlight,  Betty  Foj 
Has  on  the  well-girt  saddle  set 
(The  like  was  never  heard  of  yet) 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  he  must  post  without  delay 
Across  the  bridge  and  through  the  dale, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down. 
To  bring  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
Or  she  will  die,  old  Susan  Gale. 

There  is  no  need  of  boot  or  spur. 
There  is  no  need  of  whip  or  wand; 
For  Johnny  has  his  holly-bough, 
And  with  a  huriy'-hurly  now 
He  shakes  the  green  bough  in  his  hand. 

And  Betty  o'er  and  o'er  has  told 
The  Boy,  who  is  her  best  delight. 
Both  what  to  follow,  what  to  shun. 
What  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
How  turn  to  left,  and  bow  to  right. 

And  Betty's  most  especial  cluum, « 
Was,  *<  Johnny  I  Johnny  1  mina  that  you 
Come  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all,  — 
Come  home  again,  whatever  befall,  ( 

My  Johnny,  do,  I  pray  you  do." 

To  this  did  Johnny  answer  make. 
Both  with  his  bead  and  with  his  hand. 
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IuhI  proadlj  shook  the  hridle  too; 
lad  then  !  his  words  were  not  a  few, 
RThieh  Betty  well  could  understand. 

kfld  DOW  that  Johnny  is  just  going, 

rhough  Betty  's  in  a  mighty  Surry, 

Ibe  gently  pats  the  Pony's  side, 

ym  which  her  Idiot  Boy  must  ride,  70 

Lnd  seems  no  longer  in  a  hurry. 


Sot  when  the  Pony  moved  his  legs, 
yti  I  then  for  the  poor  Idiot  Boy  ! 
fcft  }Ofy  he  cannot  hold  the  bridle, 
for  joy  his  head  and  heels  are  idle, 
^  *s  icUe  all  for  very  joy. 


led  while  the  Pony  moves  his  legs, 
1b  J<^umy's  left  luund  you  may  see 
the  ereen  bough  motionless  and  dead: 
the  Moon  that  shines  above  his  head        80 
b  not  more  still  and  mute  than  he. 

^  heart  it  was  so  full  of  glee, 
Hat  till  foil  Mtj  yards  were  gone, 
le  quite  forsot  nis  holly  whip, 
Lad  all  his  slull  in  horsemanship: 
)h  I  hajipy,  happy,  happy  John. 

lad  whjle  the  Mother,  at  the  door, 
tUnds  fixed,  her  face  with  joy  o'erflows, 
hood  of  herself,  and  proud  of  him, 
Ibe  sees  him  in  his  travelling  trim,  90 

low  quietly  her  Johnny  goes. 

Hk  silence  of  her  Idiot  Boy, 
IHat  hopes  it  sends  to  Betty's  heart ! 
le  '•  at  the  guide-post  —  he  turns  right; 
Ihe  watches  till  he 's  out  of  sight, 
btd  Betty  will  not  then  depart. 

few,  borr  —  now  Johnny's  lips  they  burr, 

b  loud  as  any  mill,  or  near  it; 

lieek  as  a  lamb  the  Pony  moves, 

ind  Jclkanj  makes  the  noise  he  loves,     100 

lad  Betty  Hstens,  glad  to  hear  it. 

kwar  she  hies  to  Susan  Gale: 

9er  Messenger  's  in  merry  tune; 

tie  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr, 

lad  Johnny's  lips  they  burr,  burr,  burr^ 

Is  on  he  goM  beneath  the  moon. 

M  steed  and  he  right  well  agree; 
of  this  Pony  there  'a  a  rumour, 


That,  should  he  lose  his  eyes  and  ears. 
And  should  he  live  a  thousand  years. 
He  never  will  be  out  of  humour. 


ZIO 


But  then  he  is  a  horse  that  thinks  I 
And  when  he  thinks,  his  pace  is  slack; 
Now,  though  he  knows  poor  Johnny  well, 
Yet,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  tell 
What  he  has  got  upon  his  back. 


So  throneh  the  moonlight  lanes  they  go, 
And  far  mto  the  moonlight  dale. 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down. 
To  brin^  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Grale. 
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And  Betty,  now  at  Susan's  side. 
Is  in  the  middle  of  her  story, 
What  speedy  help  her  Boy  will  bring. 
With  many  a  most  divertmg  thing, 
Of  Johnny's  wit,  and  Johnny's  glory. 

And  Betty,  still  at  Susan's  side, 
By  this  tune  is  not  quite  so  flurried: 
Demure  with  porringer  and  plate 
She  sits,  as  if  m  Susan's  fate 
Her  life  and  soul  were  buried. 

But  Betty,  poor  good  woman !  she, 
You  plainly  in  her  face  may  read  it, 
Coula  lend  out  of  that  moment's  store 
Five  years  of  happiness  or  more 
To  any  that  might  need  it. 


But  yet  I  guess  that  now  and  then 
With  Betty  all  was  not  so  well; 
And  to  the  road  she  turns  her  ears, 
And  thence  full  many  a  sound  she  hears,  140 
Which  she  to  Susan  will  not  tell. 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  g^roans; 
**  As  sure  as  there 's  a  moon  in  heaven," 
Cries  Betty,  "  he  11  be  back  again; 
They  11  both  be  here  —  't  is  almost  ten  — 
Both  will  be  here  before  eleven." 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans; 
The  clock  gives  warning  for  eleven; 
•T  is  on  the  stroke  —  "  He  must  be  near," 
Quoth  Betty,  ''and  will  soon  be  here,      150 
As  sure  as  there 's  a  moon  in  heaven." 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
And  Johnny  is  not  yet  in  sight: 
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—  The  Moon  'a  in  heaven,  as  Betty  sees. 
But  Betty  is  not  ouite  at  ease; 

And  Susan  has  a  oreadf  ul  night. 

And  Betty,  half  an  hour  ago, 

On  Johnny  vile  reflections  cast: 

**  A  little  idle  saimteriug  Thing ! " 

With  other  names,  an  endless  string;       i6o 

But  now  that  time  is  gone  and  past. 

And  Betty 's  drooping  at  the  heart. 
That  happy  time  all  past  and  gone, 
"  How  can  it  be  he  is  so  late  ? 
The  Doctor,  he  has  made  him  wait; 
Susan  I  they  *11  both  be  here  anon." 

And  Susan 's  erowinff  worse  and  worse. 

And  Betty 's  m  a  saA  qitandcury; 

And  then  there 's  nobody  to  say 

If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  !  tyo 

—  She 's  in  a  sad  quandary. 

The  dock  is  on  the  stroke  of  one; 
But  neither  Doctor  nor  hb  Guide 
Appears  along  the  moonlight  road; 
There  *s  neither  horse  nor  man  abitMtd, 
And  Betty 's  still  at  Susan's  side. 

And  Susan  now  begins  to  fear 

Of  sad  mischances  uot  a  few: 

That  Johnny  may  perhaps  be  drowned, 

C>r  lost,  periiaps,  and  never  found;  180 

Whkh  they  must  both  for  ever  rue. 
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She  prefaced  half  a  hint  of  this 
With,  ''God  forbid  it  shouM  be  true  ! 
At  the  first  word  that  Susan  said 
Cried  Betty,  rising  from  the  bed, 
**  Susan,  I  *d  gladly  stay  with  you. 

**  I  must  be  gone,  I  must  away: 
Consider,  Ji>mmy  's  but  half -wise; 
Susan,  we  must  take  care  of  him. 
If  he  is  hurt  in  life  or  limb  "  — 
«*  Oh  God  forbid  I  **  poor  Susan  cries. 

•* What  can  I  do?"  says  Betty,  going, 
•  What  can  I  do  to  ease  your  pain  ? 
Good  Susan  tt^U  me,  and  1 11  stay; 
I  fMU'  you  Ve  in  a  dreadfxil  way. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again.** 


*  Xav.  BettT.  go !  good  Betty,  go ! 
There  *s  nv>t  W^  that  can  case  my  pain.' 
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Then  off  she  hies;  but  with  a  prayer 
That  Crod  poor  Susan's  life  would  spare, 
Till  she  comes  back  again. 

So,  throi^h  the  moonlight  lane  she  goe% 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale ;  1 

And  how  she  ran,  and  how  she  walked, 
And  all  that  to  herself  she  talked^  | 

Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale. 

In  high  and  low,  above,  below. 

In  great  and  small,  in  round  and  square, 

In  tree  and  tower  was  Johnny  seen. 

In  bush  and  brake,  in  black  and  green;  3 

rr  was  Johnny,  Johnny,  every  where. 

And  while  she  crossed  the  bridge,  the 

came 
A  thought  with  which  her  heart  is  sore  — 
Johnny  perhaps  his  horse  forsook. 
To  hunt  the  moon  within  the  brook. 
And  never  will  be  heard  of  more. 


Now  is  she  high  upon  the  down. 
Alone  amid  a  prospect  wide; 
There 's  neither  Johnny  nor  his  Horse 
Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse;  i 

There  8  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Goide. 

**  O  saints !  what  is  become  of  him  ? 
Perhaps  he 's  elimbed  into  an  oak. 
Where  he  will  stay  till  he  is  dead; 
Or,  sadly  he  has  lieen  misled. 
And  joined  the  wandering  gipsy-folk. 

«  Or  him  that  wicked  Pony 's  oarried 
To  the  daric  cave,  the  goluin's  hall; 
Or  in  the  castle  he  *s  pursuing 
Among  the  ghosts  his  own  undoing; 
Or  playing  with  the  waterfall** 

At  poor  old  Susan  then  she  railed, 
Wlule  to  the  town  she  posts  away; 
**  If  Susan  had  not  been  so  ill, 
Alas  I  I  should  have  had  him  still. 
My  Johnny,  till  my  dying  day.' 


n 


Poor  Betty,  in  this  sad  distemper. 
The  DoetcH'^s  self  could  hardly  spare: 
Unworthy  things  she  talked,  ana  wild; 
Even  he,  of  eaUle  the  most  mild, 
IThe  Pony  had  his  share. 

I  But  now  she  *s  £urly  in  the  town, 
1  And  to  the  Doctor^s  door  she  hies; 
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r  is  silence  all  on  every  side; 

lie  town  so  lon^,  the  town  so  wide, 

s  silent  as  the  skies. 

Lnd  now  she 's  at  the  Doctor's  door, 
lie  lifts  the  knocker,  rap,  rap,  rap; 
lie  Doctor  at  tho  casement  shows 
lis  glimmering  eyes  that  peep  and  doze  I 
lnd  one  hand  mbs  his  old  night-cap.      251 

O       Doctor  I       Doctor  I      where 's     my 

Johnny  ?  " 
'  I  *m  liere,  what  is 't  yon  want  with  me  ?  " 
'  O  Sip  I  yon  know  I  *m  Betty  Foy, 
VjhI  I  have  lost  my  poor  dear  Boy, 
fou  know  him  —  him  yon  often  see; 

'  He 's  not  so  wise  as  some  folks  he: " 
'  The  deril  take  his  wisdom  f  ^  said 
Che  Doctor,  looking  somewhat  grim, 
*  What,  Woman!  should  I  know  of  him  ?  " 
lind,  gmmhling,  he  went  back  to  bed  I    a6i 

'  O  woe  is  me  !  O  woe  is  me  f 
Sere  will  I  die;  here  will  I  die; 
[  thought  to  find  my  lost  one  here, 
But  he  is  neither  far  nor  near, 
[>h  I  what  a  wretched  Mother  It " 

She  stops,  she  stands,  she  looks  about; 
tHiich  way  to  turn  she  cannot  tell. 
Poor  Bet^  !  it  would  ease  her  pain 
El  she  had  heart  to  knock  again;  170 

—TIm  clock  strikes  three  —  adismal  knell  t 

Then  up  along  the  town  she  hies, 

{To  wonder  if  her  senses  fail; 

Ihtt  piteous  news  so  much  it  shocked  her, 

8be  quite  forgot  to  send  the  Doctor, 

To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  now  she 's  high  upon  the  down, 

And  she  can  see  a  mile  of  road: 

*'0  cruel  !  I  'm  almost  threescore; 

Snch  night  as  this  was  ne'er  before,         380 

Iliere  's  not  a  single  soul  abroad." 

Ske  listens,  but  she  cannot  hear 
The  foot  of  horse,  the  Toice  of  man; 
The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing, 
he  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing. 
Ton  near  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 

The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
Are  shonting  to  each  other  still: 


Fond  loyers  I  yet  not  quite  hob  nob. 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob,      390 
That  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hilL 

Poor  Betty  now  has  lost  all  hope, 
Her  thoughts  are  bent  on  deadly  sin, 
A  green-grown  pond  she  just  has  past, 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fast, 
Lest  she  should  drown  herself  therein. 

And  now  she  sits  her  down  and  weeps; 
Such  tears  she  never  shed  before; 
"  Oh  dear,  dear  Pony  !  my  sweet  joy  I 
Oh  carry  back  my  Idiot  Boy  1  300 

And  we  will  ne'er  o*erload  tiiee  more." 

A  thought  is  come  into  her  head: 
The  Pony  he  is  mild  and  good. 
And  we  have  always  used  him  well; 
Perhaps  he  'sjgone  along  the  dell. 
And  carried  Johnny  to  the  wood. 

Then  up  she  springs  as  if  on  wings; 

She  thinks  no  more  of  deadly  sin; 

If  Betty  fifty  ponds  should  see. 

The  last  of  all  her  thoughts  would  be      310 

To  drown  herself  therein. 

O  Reader !  now  that  I  might  tell 
What  Johnny  and  his  Horse  are  doing. 
What  they  Ve  been  doing  all  this  time, 
Oh  could  I  put  it  into  rhyme, 
A  most  delightful  tale  pursuing  I 

Perhaps,  and  no  unlikely  thought  f 
He  with  his  Pony  now  doth  roam        \ 
The  cliffs  and  peiEdcs  so  high  that  are, ; 
To  lay  his  hands  upon  a  star,  '     320 

And  in  his  pocket  bring  it  home. 

Perhaps  he 's  tume4  himself  about, 
His  face  unto  his  horse's  tail,  ' 

And,  still  and  mute,  in  wonder  lost,      / 
All  silent  as  a  horseman-ghost, 
He  travels  slowly  down  the  vale. 

And  now,  perhaps,  is  hunting  sheep^ 

A  fierce  and  drc^ulful  hunter  he; 

Yon  valley,  now  so  trim  and  green, 

In  five  months'  time,  should  he  be  seen,  33, 

A  desert  wilderness  will  be  I 

PerhajDS,  with  head  and  heels  on  fire, 
And  luce  the  very  soul  of  evil. 
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He 's  gallopmg  away,  away, 

And  so  will  g^op  on  for  aye, 

The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  devil ! 

I  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 

These  fourteen  years,  by  strong  indentures. 

O  gentle  Muses  1  let  me  tell 

But  hi^f  of  what  to  him  befell;  340 

He  surely  met  with  strange  adventures. 

O  gentle  Muses  !  is  this  kind  ? 
Why  will  ye  thus  my  suit  repel  ? 
Why  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me  ? 
And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me. 
Ye  Muses  !  whom  I  love  so  well  ? 

Who 's  yon,  that,  near  the  waterfall, 
Which  thunders  down  with  headlong  force, 
beneath  the  moon,  yet  shining  fair, 
IAs  careless  as  if  nothing  were,  350 

iSits  upright  on  a  feeding  horse  ? 

Unto  his  horse  —  there  feeding  free. 
He  seems,  I  think,  the  rein  to  give; 
Of  moon  or  stars  he  takes  no  heed; 
Of  such  we  in  romances  read: 
—  rr  is  Johnny  t  Johnny  I  as  I  live. 

And  that 's  the  very  Pony,  too  ! 

Where  is  she,  where  ia  Bettjr  Foy  ? 

She  hardly  can  sustain  her  ^ears; 

The  roaring  waterfall  she  hears,  360 

And  cannot  find  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Your  Pony 's  worth  his  weight  in  gold: 
Then  calm  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy  ! 
She 's  coming  from  among  the  trees. 
And  now  aU  full  in  view  she  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Betty  sees  the  Pony  too: 

Why  stand  you  thus,  good  Betty  Foy  ?    \J 

It  is  no  goblin,  't  is  no  ghost, 

T  is  he  whom  you  so  long  have  lost        370 

He  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy. 

She  looks  again  —  her  arms  are  up  — 
She  screams  —  she  cannot  move  for  joy; 
She  darts,  as  with  a  torrent's  force. 
She  almost  has  overturned  the  Horse, 
And  fast  she  holds  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Johnny  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud; 
,  Whether  in  cunning  or  in  joy 


I  cannot  tell;  but  while  he  laughs, 
Betty  a  drunken  pleasure  quaffs 
To  hear  again  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  now  she 's  at  the  Pouv's  tail. 
And  now  is  at  the  Pony's  head,  — 
On  that  side  now,  and  now  on  this; 
And,  almost  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed. 

She  kisses  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy; 
She 's  happy  here,  is  happy  there. 
She  LB  imeasy  every  where; 
Her  limbs  are  all  alive  with  joy. 

She  pats  the  Pony,  where  or  when 
She  knows  not,  happy  Betty  Foy  1 
The  little  Pony  glad  may  be. 
But  he  is  milder  far  than  she. 
You  hardly  can  perceive  his  joy. 

"  Oh  I  Johnny,  never  mind  the  Doctor; 
You  've  done  your  best,  and  that  is  all: " 
She  took  the  reins,  when  this  was  said, 
And  gently  turned  the  Pony's  head 
From  the  loud  waterfall. 

By  this  the  stars  were  almost  gone. 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  you  scarcely  looked  at  her: 
The  little  birds  began  to  stir. 
Though  yet  their  tongues  were  stOL 

The  Pony,  Betty,  and  her  Boy, 
Wind  slowly  through  the  woody  dale; 
And  who  is  she,  betimes  abroad. 
That  hobbles  up  the  steep  roug-h  road  ? 
Who  is  it,  but  old  Susan  Gale  ? 

Xiong  time  lay  Susan  lost  in  thought;     i 
^  And  many  dreadful  fears  beset  her. 
Both  for  her  Messenger  and  Nnrse; 
And,  as  her  mind  grew  worse  and  wors< 
Her  body  —  it  grew  better.  ' 


She  turned,  she  tossed  herself  in  hed. 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her; 
Point  after  point  did  she  discuss; 
And,  while  her  mind  was  fightLng  thus, 
Her  body  still  grew  better. 

"  Alas  I  what  is  become  of  tham  ? 
These  fears  can  never  be  endured; 
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U  to  the  wood."  —  The  word  scaroe  said, 

rl  Suaan  rise  up  from  her  bed, 
if  by  magic  cm^. 

>way  she  goes  up  hill  and  down, 

jid  to  the  wood  at  length  is  come; 

he  spies  her  Friends,  she  shouts  a  greet- 

^h  me  I  it  is  a  merry  meeting  \   \y      430 
ks  eyer  was  in  Christendom.      / 

1ie  owls  have  hardly  sunf  their  last, 
Hiile  our  four  travellers  homeward  wend; 
lie  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long, 
Lnd  with  the  owls  began  my  song, 
Lnd  with  the  owls  must  ena. 

for  while  they  all  were  travelling  home, 
/ried  Betty,  *'  Tell  us,  Johnny,  do, 
rVhere  all  this  long  night  you  have  been, 
f^hat    you    have    hecotl,  what  you   have 
seen:  440 

ind,  Johnny,  mind  you  tell  us  true.^ 

^ow  Johnny  all  ni^ht  long  had  heard 
Fhe  owls  in  tunefiu  concert  strive; 
^o  doubt  too  he  the  moon  had  seen; 
For  in  the  moonlight  he  had  been 
From  eight  o'clock  till  five. 

And  thus,  to  Bett3r's  question,  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  boldk       ^  / 
(His  very  words  I  give  to  you,)        \     J 
*  The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whdo,  450, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold  ! "        j     ^ 
^  Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  gloi^,    ^ 
And  that  was  all  his  traveFs  story^- 
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COITFOSED  A  FEW  MILES  ABOVE  TINTERN 
ABBEY,  ON  REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  WYE  DURING  A  TOUR.  JULY  1 3, 
X79S 

1798.   1798 

No  poem  of  mine  was  oompoted  under  oir- 
mmataMkotm  more  pleasant  for  me  to  remember 
tliui  this.  I  bef^n  it  upon  leavins^  Tintem, 
after  tiuiing  the  Wye,  and  concluded  it  jnst 
n  I  waa  entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  alter 
I  ramble  of  fonr  or  five  days,  with  my  Sister. 
Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part 
•f  it  written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol.  It 
vas  pnbHahfd  almost  immediately  after  in  the 


little  volame  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  these  Notes.  —  (I'he  Lyrical  Ballads,  as  first 
published  at  Bristol  by  Cottle.) 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summersy  with 

the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  I  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain- 
springs 
With  a  soft  inland  murmnr.  —  Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  con- 
nect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view  10 
These     plots    of    cottage-ground,     these 

orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe 

fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  them- 
selves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little 

lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild:  these  pastoral 

farms. 
Green  to  the   very  door;  and  wreaths  of 

smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silenoe,  from  among  the  trees  ! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of    vagrant    dwellers    in    the    houseless 
woods,  20 

Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  aloae. 

/These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  alEsence,  have  not  been  to 

me 
As  is  a  landscime  to  a  blind  man's  eye: 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration:  —  feelings  too  30 
Of  nnremembered  pleasure:  such.  perhapSi 

As  hfl.ve  no  alight  or  trivial  inflnfln^^ 
)n  ihat  beat  portion  of  a.  good  mttn'n  lifa^ 

[iff  lit^lfli  nwnf ^'^'"r  """^'"'^mHro^i  fM^ito 

>f  IcinilnftM  ftnH  of  lovft.      Nor  IcSS,  I  tmst. 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of    aspect    more    sublime;    that   hlessed 

mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mysteryi 
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In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world,  40 

Is    lightened:  —  that    serene  and  blessed 

mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  ns  on,  — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
lu  body,  and  become  a  living  soul: 
Wliile  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  thmgs. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  !  how  oft  —  50 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hune  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart  — 
How  oft,  m  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye  1  thou  wanderer  thro'  the 

woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  f 
And  now,  with  gleams  of    half-extin- 
guished thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity,  60 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again: 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of    present    pleasure,   but  with  pleasing 

thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills;  when  like  a  roe 
I    bounded    o'er  the    moimtains,   by  the 

sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led:  more  like  a  man     70 
Flying  from    something  that  he  dreads, 

than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  na- 
ture then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone 

by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.  —  I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haimted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock, 
The  moimtain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then 

to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love,  80 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  oharmy 


By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  &om  the  eye.  —  That  timei 

past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  othe 

gifts 
Have  followed^  for  such  loss,  I  would  be 

lieve, 
Abundant     recompense.       For      I    hsT 

learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftei 

times  \ 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanitr. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  thou^  of  impl 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwellmg  is  the  light  of  setting  mm 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  mu 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All    thinkinc^    things,  all    objects  of 

thou^t. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefoi 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods,  I 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  hehcM 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  miglil 

world 
Of  eye,  and  ear,  —  both  what   th^  hi 

create. 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  reeq 

nise 


In  natuje  and  the  languapre  of 

The   anchor  of  my  pures<^  ^HftllghH  *1 

nursj 

The   gUl3e7the  gnai^fftn   nf  tnjr  I%<>ai4,  ai 

soul  i 

Qf  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  snonld  I  t| 

more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay: 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  tbe  bunk 
Of  this  fair  river;  thou  my  aeai^est  Frieii 
My  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thj  vokel 

catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  t^ 

read  1 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  Vn 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh !  yet  a  little  wk^ 
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tfar  I  heboid  in  thee  what  I  was  once,    lao 
Uj  dear,  dear  Sister !  and  this  prayer  I 

make, 
loovii^  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
tlie  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  Ler  privi- 
lege, 
n^Jl  the  ye«s  of  this  our  life,  to 

From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
Ibe  miiid  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
l^th  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With   lofty    thoughts,    uuit    neither    evil 

tongues, 
Kash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men, 
for  ereetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  mterconrse  of  daily  life,        131 
%sll  e*er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Dor  cheezful  faith,  that  all  which  we  be- 
hold 
[i  full  of  blessings.  Therefore  let  the  moon 
ftioe  00  thee  in  thy  solitaiy  walk; 
Kud  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
to  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years, 
ihen  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
hto  a  sober  pleasure ;  when  thy  mind 
Skill  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  140 
uy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
^or  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  oh ! 
then, 

I  solitode,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Ikwld  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing 

tbonghts 
M  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
Lid  these  my  exhortations  I    Nor,  per- 
chance — 

I I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
rhy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes 

these  gleams 
H  past  existence  —  wilt  thou  then  forget 
[Wt  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
ft  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long    151 
i  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
raweauied  in  that  service:  rather  say 
nth  warmer  love  —  oh  1  with  far  deeper 


H  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  for- 

tmt  after  many  wanderings,  many  vears 
H  absence,  these  steep  woods  ana  lofty 

cliffs, 
mA  &is  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to 


fate  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy 
r     takel 
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Observed,  and  with  great  benefit  to  my 
own  heart,  when  I  was  a  child:  written  at 
Hacedown  and  Alfozden  in  my  twenty-third 
year.  The  political  economists  were  about  that 
time  befpnning'  their  war  upon  mendicity  in  all 
its  forms,  and  by  implication,  if  not  directly, 
on  alms-^ving'  aSao,  This  heartlese  process  has 
been  carried  as  far  as  it  can  go  by  the  AMENDKD 
poor-law  bill,  though  the  inhumanity  that  pre- 
vails in  this  measure  is  somewhat  disgnised  by 
the  profession  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  throw 
the  poor  upon  the  volnntarv  donations  of  their 
neighbours ;  that  is,  if  rightly  interpreted,  to 
force  them  into  a  condition  between  relief  in 
the  Union  poorhoose,  and  alms  robbed  of  their 
Christian  grace  and  spirit,  as  being  forced  ra- 
ther from  the  benevolent  than  given  by  them ; 
while  the  avaricions  and  selfish,  and  all  in  fact 
bat  the  humane  and  charitable,  are  at  liberty 
to  keep  all  they  possess  from  their  distressed 
brethren. 

The  class  of  Beggars,  to  which  the  Old  Man 
here  described  belongs,  will  probably  soon  be 
extinct.  It  consisted  of  poor,  and,  mostly,  old 
and  infirm  persons,  who  confined  themselves  to 
a  8tat«d  round  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  bad 
certain  fixed  days,  on  which,  at  different  houses, 
they  regularly  received  alms,  sometimes  in 
money,  but  mostly  in  provisions. 

I  SAW  an  aged  Beggar  in  my  walk; 
And  he  was  seatec^  by  the  highway  side, 
On  a  low  structure  of  rude  masonry 
Built  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill,  that  they 
Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep  rough 

road 
May  thence  remount  at  ease.    The  aged 

Man 
Had  placed  his  staff  across  the  broad  smooth 

stone 
That  overlays  the  pile;  and,  from  a  bag 
All  white  with  flour,  the  dole  of  viuiEige 

dames. 
He  drew  his  scraps  and  fragments,  one  by 

one;  to 

And  scanned  them  with  a  fixed  and  serious 

look 
Of  idle  computation.    In  the  sun. 
Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile. 
Surrounded  by  those  wild  unpeoplea  hills, 
He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitiuie: 
And  ever,  scattered  from  his  palsied  hand. 
That,  still  attempting  to  prevent  the  waste. 
Was  bafiQod  still,  the  crumos  in  little  showers 
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Fell  on  the  ground;  and  the  small  mountain 

birds, 
Not  yenturmg  jet  to  peck  their  destined 

mealy  20 

Approached  within  the  length  of  half  his 

staff. 
Him  from  mj  childhood  have  I  known; 

and  then 
He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now; 
He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man, 
So  helpless  in  appearance,  that  for  him 
The  sauntering  Horseman  throws  not  with 

a  slack 
And  careless  hand  his  alms  upon  the  ground, 
But  stops,  —  that  he  may  M^ely  lodge  the 

coin 
Within  the  old  Man's  hat;  nor  quits  him  so. 
But  still,  when  he  has  given  his  horse  the 

rein,  30 

Watches  the  aged  Beggar  with  a  look 
Sidelonfif,  and  half-reverted.   She  who  tends 
The  toll-gate,  when  in  summer  at  her  door 
She  turns  her  wheel,  if  on  the  road  she  sees 
The  aged  beggar  coming,  quits  her  work. 
And  luts  the  latch  for  him  that  he  may  pass. 
The  post-boy,  when  his  rattling  wheels  over- 
take 
Tlie  aged  Beggar  in  the  woody  lane. 
Shouts   to  him  from  behind;  and  if,  thus 

warned. 
The  old  man  does  not  change  his  course, 

the  boy  40 

Turns  with  less  noisy  wheels  to  the  roadside. 
And  passes  gently  by,  without  a  curse 
Upon  his  lip,  or  anger  at  his  heart. 

He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man; 
His  age  has  no  companion.    On  the  ground 
His  eyes  are  turned,  and,  as  he  moves  along 
They  move  along  the  g^und;  and,  ever- 

.  more, 
Instead  of  common  and  habitual  sight       48 
Of  fields  with  rural  works,  of  hill  and  dale. 
And  the  blue  sky,  one  little  span  of  earth 
Is  all  his  prospect.   Thus,  from  day  to  day. 
Bow-bent,  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  groimd. 
He  plies  his  weary  journey ;  seeing  still. 
And  seldom  knowing  that  he  sees,  some 

straw. 
Some  scattered  leaf,  or  marks  which,  in  one 

track. 
The  nails  of  cart  or  chariot-wheel  have  left 
Impressed  on  the  white  road,  —  in  the  same 

line, 
At  distance  still  the  same.  Poor  Traveller  ! 
His  staff  trails  with  him ;  scarcely  do  his  feet 


Disturb  the  summer  dust;  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  eiiii 
Ere  he  has  passed  the  door,  will  turn  aw 
Weary  of  barking  at  him.    Boys  and  , 
The  vacant  and  the  busy,  maids'^  and  yo 
And  urchins  newly  breeched  —  all  pass 

by: 
Him  even  the  slow-paced  waggon  leas 

behind. 
But  deem  not  this  Man  useless.  —  Stati 

men  1  ye  j 

Who  are  so  restless  in  your  wisdom,  ye 
Who  have  a  broom  still  ready  in  your  haij 
To  rid  the  world  of  nuisances;  ye  proud,  I 
Heart-swoln,  while  in  your  pride  ye  ea 

template 
Your  talents,  power,  or  wisdom,  deem 

not 

A  burthen  of  the  earth  !  T  is  Nature's  la 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  thing^ 
Or  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  bmtt 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exisd 
Divorced  from  good  —  a  spirit  ai^  pulse  i 

good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being  1 
Inseparably  linked.     Then  be  assured 
That  least  of  all  can  aught  —  that  er 

owned 
The  heaven-regarding  eye  and  front  so 

lime  J 

Which  man  is  bom  to  —  sink,  howe'er  d 

pressed. 
So  low  as  to  be  scorned  without  a  sin; 
Without  offence  to  God  cast  out  of  viewi 
Like  the  dry  remnant  of  a  garden-flowerj 
Whose  seeds  are  shed,  or  as  an  implemeij 
Worn  out  and  worthless.   WhUe  from  do 

to  door. 
This  old  Man  creeps,  the  villagers  in  hini 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity. 
Else  tmremembered,  and  so  keeps  alive  ' 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  I 

years,  ! 

And  that  half -wisdom  half-experience  gir^ 
Make  slow  to  feel,  and  bv  sure  steps  re^ 
To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares.  ' 
Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 
Hamlets  and  thinly-scattered  villages,  ' 
Where'er  the  aged  Beggar  takes  his  round 
The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 
To  acts  of  love;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Of  reason;  yet  prepares  that  s^tei^-joy  i| 
Which  reason  cherishes.  And  thus  the  sat 
By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleastire  unpursim 
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iMh  find  herself  insensibly  disposed 
To  virtue  and  true  goodness. 

Some  there  are, 
Bj  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
Aod  meditative,  authors  of  delight 
And  haj^iiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kindle:  even  such 

TnindR 

la  childhood,  from  this  solitary  Being,  no 
Or  from  like  wanderer,  haply  have  received 
(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that 

books 
Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do  I) 
Tbat  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and 

thought, 
la  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a 

world 
Where  want  and  sorrow  were.    The  easy 

Who  sits  at  his  own  door,  —  and,  like  the 

pear 
That  orerhangs  his  head  from  the  green 

wan. 
Feeds  in  the  sunshine ;  the  robust  and  young. 
The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who 

live  lao 

fibeltered,  and  flourish  in  a  little  grove 
Of  their  own  kindred;  —  all  behold  in  him 
A  rilent  monitor,  which  on  their  minds 
Most  needs  impress  a  transitory  thought 
ftf  lelf-congratulation,  to  the  heart 
Of  each  recalling  his  pecidiar  boons. 
Ha  charters  and  exemptions;    and,   per- 

ehance. 
Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 
And  circumspection  needful  to  preserve 
His  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up 
The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  least,     131 
And  't  b  no  vulgar  service,  makes  them  felt. 
Yet  further. Many,  I  believe,  there 


Who  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency. 
Ilea  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 
00  telf-rewoach;  who  of  the  moral  law 
EstaUishea  in  the  land  where  they  abide 
Are  t^ict  observers;  and  not  negligent 
Ib  sets  of  love  to  those  with  whom  they 

dwell, 
Ihetr  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their 

blood.  140 

Ftaise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  slumbers 

peace  1 
r-  Bui  df  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor; 
fa^  tad  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 
■  ths  eold  abftinence  from  evil  deeds^ 


And  these  inevitable  charities. 
Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul  ? 
No  —  man  is  dear  to  man;  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they 

have  been. 
Themselves,  the  fathers  and  the  dealers-out 
Of  some  smaU  blesaings;  have  been  kind  to 

such  151 

As  needed  kindness,  for  this  single  cause. 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 

—  Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  Being  known. 
My  neighbour,  when  virith   punctual  care, 

each  week 
Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  her- 
self 
By  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  store  of 

meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  Mendicant,  and,  from  her  door 
Retuminc^  with  exhilarated  heart,  160 

Sits   by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in 
heaven. 
Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  t 
And  while  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  ap- 
pears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The   good   which    the    benignant  law   of 

Heaven 
Has  hung  around  him :  and,  while  life  is  his. 
Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts.    170 

—  Then   let  him   pass,  a  blessing  on  his 

head  ! 
And,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows; 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the 

heath 
fieat  his  grey  locks  against  his  withered 

face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  HousR,  misnamed  of  Industry, 
Make  him  a  captive !  —  for  that  pent-up 

din,  180 

Those  life-consimiing  sounds  that  clog  the 

air. 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age  ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes; 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
Few  are  his  pleasures:  if  his  eyes  have  now 
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Been  doomed  so  long  to  settle  upon  earth 
That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontsd  sun, 
Rising  or  setting,  let  the  li^ht  at  least     190 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs. 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit 

down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  on  a  grassy  bank 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share    his    chance-gathered    meal;    and, 

finallyV 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die  1 
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The  little  hedgerow  birds, 
That  peck  along  the  roads,  regard  him  not 
He  travels  on,  and  in  his  face,  his  step, 
Hib  gait,  is  one  expression:  everv  limb. 
His  look  and  bendmg  figure,  all  bespeak 
A  man  who  doer  not  move  with  pain,  but 

moves 
With  thought.  —  He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet:  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  effort  seems  forgotten;  one  to  whom 
Long  patience  hath  such  mild  composure 

given. 
That  patience  now  doth  seem  a  thing  of 

which 
He  hath  no  need.     He  is  by  nature  led 
To  peace  so  perfect  that  the  young^  behold 
Wiu  envy,  what  the  Old  Man  haraly  feels. 
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A  TALE 


What  '8  in  a  Name  9 


Bratoi  win  ■tart  a  Spirit  as  aooo  as  C 
1798.   I819 


Written  at  Alfoxden.  Founded  upon  an  an- 
eodote*  which  I  read  in  a  newspaper,  of  an  ass 
being'  fonnd  hanging  his  head  over  a  canal  in  a 
wretched  posture.  Upon  examination  a  dead 
body  was  fonnd  in  the  water  and  proved  to  be 
the  body  of  its  master.  The  conntenance,  firait« 
and  figure  of  Peter,  were  taken  from  a  wild 


rover  with  whom  I  walked  from  Boiltk,  00  \ 
river  Wye,  downwards  nearly  as  far  aa  the 
of  Hay.  He  told  me  strange  stones.  It ' 
always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  through  hfi 
catoh  at  every  opportunity  that  has  occt 
in  my  rambles  of  becoming  acquainted 
this  class  uf  people.  The  number  of  Pc 
wives  was  taken  from  the  trespasses  in  tlusi 
of  a  lawless  creature  who  lived  in  the 
of  Durham,  and  used  to  be  attended  by 
women,  sometimes  not  lets  than  half  a 
as  disorderly  as  himself.  Benoni,  or  the 
of  sorrow,  I  knew  when  I  was  a  school- 
His  mother  had  been  deserted  by  a  grentlei 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  herself  being  a  ^ 
tlewoman  by  birth.  The  circumstances  of  b 
story  were  told  me  by  my  dear  old  Dun 
Anne  Tyson,  who  was  her  confidante.  Tl 
Lady  died  broken-hearted.  —  In  the  woods  i 
Alfoxden  I  used  to  take  great  delight  ia  a 
ticing  the  habita,  tricks,  and  physiognonij  \ 
asses ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  I  was  thus  pi 
upon  writing  the  poem  ont  of  liking  for  tl 
creature  that  is  so  often  dreadfully  abused. - 
The  crescent-moon,  which  makes  such  a  figni 
in  the  prologue,  assumed  this  character  01 
evening  while  I  was  watching  its  beauty  : 
front  of  Alfoxden  House.  I  intetided  tli 
poem  for  the  volume  before  spoken  of,  but 
was  not  publbbed  for  more  than  twentv  yei 
afterwards.  —  The  worship  of  the  Met^odii 
or  Ranters  is  of  ten  heard  during  the  atillnees^ 
the  summer  evening  in  the  country  with  affd 
ing  accompaniments  of  rural  beauty.  In  boi 
the  psalmody  and  the  voice  of  the  preaeb 
there  is,  not  unfreqnently,  much  aolemiu 
likely  to  impress  the  feelings  of  the  rodi 
characters  under  favourable  circumataacea. 


TO 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  ESQ.,  PX, 

ETC.  ETC 

Mt  dbab  Friend, 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Bell,  which  I  now  iob 
duce  to  yoiur  notice,  and  to  that  of  the  Ps 
lie,  has,  in  its  Manuscript  state,  nearly  surviv 
its  minoriitf :  —  for  it  first  saw  the  light  in  t 
summer  of  1708.  Dnrii^  this  long  intcrr 
pains  have  been  taken  at  different  times 
make  the  production  less  unworthy  of  a  f  avot 
able  reception ;  or,  rather,  to  fit  it  for  fiUt 
permanently  a  station,  however  humble,  in  1 
Literature  of  our  Country.  This  haa,  inde^ 
been  the  aim  of  all  ray  endeavonrs  in  Poet 
which,  you  know,  have  been  sufficiently  Inl 
rions  to  prove  that  I  deem  the  Art  not  Hgh 
to  be  approached ;  and  that  the  attainrnent 
exoellenoe  in  it  may  laudably  be  made  tbe  pr 
cipal  object  of  intellectual  pursuit  by  any  mt 
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vio.  with  reAsonable  consideration  of  ciroum- 
Kancw,  has  faith  in  his  own  impolses. 

The  Poem  of  Peter  Bell,  as  the  Prologue 
•ill  show,  was  oomposed  under  a  belief  that 
fte  Imagination  not  only  does  not  require  for 
lb  exercise  the  interrention  of  supernatural 
pftiicj,  but  that,  though  such  agency  be  ez- 
^ulad,  the  faculty  may  be  called  forth  as  im- 
lerioiuily  and  for  kindred  results  of  pleasure, 
•yioeidents,  within  the  compass  of  poetic  prob- 
MbilitT,  in  the  humblest  departments  of  daily 
tfe.  &iee  that  Prologue  was  written,  you  have 
^ibited  most  splendid  effects  of  judicious 

l^f  in  the  opposite  and  usual  course.  Let 
sdmowled<;ment  make  my  peace  with  the 
rsof  the  supernatural ;  and  lam  persuaded 
k  vill  be  admitted,  that  to  you,  as  a  Master  in 

^  province  of  the  Art,  the  following  Tale, 
xhet  from  contrast  or  congmity,  is  not  an 
tropriate  offering.     Accept  it,  then,  as  a 
ibUe  testimony  of    affectionate   admiration 
one  with  whose  namei  yours  has   been 
fa  coupled  (to  use  your  own  words)  for  evil 
for  g^ood ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  ear- 
wishes  that  life  and  health  may  be  granted 
to  complete  the  many  important  works  in 
Ton  are  engaged,  and  with  high  respect, 
Moat  faithfnuy  yours, 

WILLIAM  WOKDSWOBTH. 
BI04L  MooiTT,  AprU  7, 1819. 


PROLOGUE 

-  *8  something  in  a  flying  hone, 
'a  something  in  a  huge  balloon; 
through  the  clouds  I  'fl  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  Boat, 
Shaped  like  the  crescent-moon. 

And  now  I  have  a  little  Boat, 

b  shape  a  very  crescent-moon: 

Past  through  the  clouds  my  boat  can  sail^ 

Bat  if  perchance  your  faith  should  fail, 

Look  op  —  and  you  shall  see  me  soon  I      lo 


Ehe  woods,  my  Friends,  are  round  yon 

roaring, 
Koekine  and  roaring  like  a  sea; 
the  noise  of  danger 's  in  yonr  ears, 
\ad  ye  have  all  a  thousand  fears 
loth  for  my  little  Boat  and  me  ! 


ieanwhile  mitronbled  I  admire 
tkt  pointed  horns  of  my  canoe; 
lad,  did  not  pity  touch  my  breast, 
Co  tee  bow  ye  are  all  distrest, 
Cil  my  ribs  ached,  I  *d  laugh  at  you  I 
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Away  we  go,  my  Boat  and  I  — 
Frail  man  ne'er  sate  in  such  another; 
Whether  among  the  winds  we  strive. 
Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  dive, 
Each  is  contented  with  the  other. 

Away  we  go  —  and  what  care  we 

For  treasons,  tumults,  and  for  wars  ? 

We  are  as  calm  in  oiir  delight 

As  is  the  crescent-moon  so  bright 

Among  the  scattered  stars.  30 

Up  goes  my  Boat  among  the  stars 
Through  many  a  breatUess  field  of  light. 
Through  many  a  long  blue  field  of  ether. 
Leaving  ten  thousand  stars  beneath  her: 
Up  goes  my  little  Boat  so  bright  I 

The  Crab,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Bull  — 
We  pry  among  them  all;  have  shot 
High  o'er  the  red-haired  race  of  Mars, 
Covered  from  top  to  toe  with  scars; 
Such  company  I  like  it  not  I  40 

The  towns  in  Saturn  are  decayed. 

And  melancholy  Spectres  throng  them;  — 

The  Pleiads,  that  appear  to  kiss 

£ach  other  in  the  vast  abyss. 

With  joy  I  sail  among  them. 

Swift  Mercury  resounds  with  mirth. 
Great  Jove  is  full  of  stately  bowers; 
But  these,  and  all  that  they  contain. 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain. 
That  little  Earth  of  ours  ?  so 

Then    back    to    Earth,    the    dear    green 

Earth:  — 
Whole  ages  if  I  here  should  roam. 
The  world  for  my  remarks  and  me 
Would  not  a  whit  the  better  be; 
I  Ve  left  my  heart  at  home. 

See  1  there  she  is,  the  matchless  Earth  ! 
There  spreads  the  famed  Pacific  Ocean  I 
Old  Anaes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear 
Through  the  grey  clouds;   the  Alps  are 

here. 
Like  waters  in  commotion  I  60 

Yon  tawny  slip  is  Libya's  sands; 
That  silver  thread  the  river  Dnieper ! 
And  look,  where  clothed  in  brightest  green 
Is  a  sweet  Isle,  of  isles  the  Queen ; 
Ye  fairies,  from  all  evil  keep  her ! 
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And  see  the  town  where  I  was  bom  I 
Around  those  happy  fields  we  span 
In  boyish  gambols; —  I  was  lost 
Where  I  luive  been,  but  on  this  coast 
I  feel  I  am  a  man. 

Neyer  did  fifty  things  at  once 
Appear  so  lovely,  never,  never;  — 
How  tunefidly  the  forests  ring  ! 
To  hear  the  earth's  soft  murmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  for  ever  ! 


**  Shame  on  you  !  "  cried  my  little  Boat, 

**  Was  ever  such  a  homesick  Loon, 

Within  a  livinc^  Boat  to  sit, 

And  make  no  better  use  of  it; 

A  Boat  twin-sister  of  the  crescent-moon  1  80 

"  Ne'er  in  the  breast  of  full-grown  Poet 
Fluttered  so  faint  a  heart  before ;  — 
Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres 
That  overpowered  your  mortal  ears  ? 
—  Such  dm  shall  trouble  them  no  more. 

**  These  nether  precincts  do  not  lack 
Charms  of  their  own;  —  then   come  with 

me; 
I  want  a  comrade,  and  for  you 
There 's  nothing  that  I  would  not  do; 
Nought  is  there  that  you  shall  not  see. 
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**  Haste  !  and  above  Siberian  snows 
We  11  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning; 
Will  mingle  with  her  lustres  gliding 
Among  the  stars,  the  stars  now  hiding. 
And  now  the  stars  adorning. 

**  I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray; 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  cool,  though  in  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  burning  Africa. 
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"  Or  we  11  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things ; 
The  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  bare, 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fair, 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  ! 

"  Or,  if  you  thirst  with  hardy  zeal 
Less  quiet  regions  to  explore. 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal 
How  earth  and  heaven  are  taught  to  feel 
The  might  of  magic  lore  ! "  no 


*'  My  little  vagrant  Form  of  light. 
My  gay  and  beautiful  Canoe, 
Well  live  you  played  your  friendly  port^ 
As  kindly  ^ike  what  from  my  heart 
Experience  forces  —  then  adieu  I 


**  Temptation  lurks  among  your  words; 
But,   while   these    pleasures  you  're  pi 

suing 
Without  impediment  or  let. 
No  wonder  if  you  quite  forget 
What  on  the  earth  is  doing. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  versed; 
Then  Poets  fearlessly  renearsed 
The  wonders  of  a  wUd  career. 

"  Go  —  (but  the  world 's  a  sleepy  world. 
And  't  is,  I  fear,  an  age  too  late ) 
Take  with  you  some  ambitious  Tenth  t 
For,  restless  Wanderer  !  I,  in  ts-uth. 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 

**  Lon^  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheei 
The  common  growth  of  mothei^-earth 
Suffices  me  —  her  tears,  her  mirth. 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

"  The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

"  These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find. 
May  find  or  there  create  ? 

"  A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  'wield; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  I 
Repentance  is  a  tender  Sprite; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'T  is  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

"  But  grant  my  wishes,  —  let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  heig^ht; 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  Skiff, 
More  daring  far  thiw  Hippogriff, 
And  be  thy  own  delight  I 
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*  To  the  stone-table  in  my  garden, 

LoTed  haunt  of  many  a  sunmier  hoar, 

The  Squire  is  eome:  his  daughter  Bess 

Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 

Siti  blooming  like  a  flower.  i6o 

'With  these  are  many  more  convened; 
They  know  not  I  have  been  so  far;  — 
I  see  them  there,  in  number  nine, 
Beaeath  the  spreading  Weymouth-piue  ! 
1  see  them  —  there  they  are  I 

"There  sits  the  Vicar  and  his  Dame; 

AemI  there  my  good  friend,  Stephen  Otter; 

And,  ere  the  light  of  eveniit?  fail, 

To  them  I  must  relate  the  Tale 

Of  Peter  BeU  the  Potter." 
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Off  flew  the  Boat  —  awav  she  flees, 
Spuming  her  freight  witn  indignation  I 
And  I,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
On  two  poor  legs,  toward  my  stone-table 
limped  on  with  sore  vexation. 

pO,  here  he  is  ! "  cried  little  Bess  — 
Ke  saw  me  at  the  garden-door; 
■WeVe  waited  anxiously  and  long," 
Dtej  cried,  and  all  around  me  throng, 
fall  nine  of  them  or  more  I 
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"  Reproach  me  not  —  your  fears  be  still  — 
Be  thankful  we  again  have  met;  — 
Bttame,  my  Friends  !  within  the  shade 
r<nir  seats,  and  quickly  shall  be  paid 
The  weU-rememoered  debt." 


I  spake  with  faltering  voice,  like  one 
i^oC  wholly  rescued  m>m  the  pale 
Of  a  wild  dream,  or  worse  illusion; 
Bat,  straight,  to  cover  my  confusion, 
^egan  the  promised  Tale. 
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PART  FIRST 


^  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
imaoed  the  poor  Beast  —  alas  I  in  vain; 
the  staff  was  raised  to  loftier  height, 
bd  the  blows  fell  with  heavier  weight 
b  Peter  stmck — and  struck  again. 

^ Hold  I"  cried  the  Squire,  *< against  the 

rales 
K  eommon  sense  you  're  surely  sinning; 
^  leap  is  for  us  all  too  bold; 
^  Peter  was,  let  that  be  told, 
bd  start  from  the  beginning."  10 


"  A  Potter,  Sir,  he  was  by  trade," 

Said  I,  becoming  quite  collected; 
"  And  wheresoever  he  appeared. 
Full  twenty  times  was  reter  feared 
For  once  that  Peter  was  respected. 

**  He,  two-and-thirty  years  or  more, 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover; 
Had  heard  the  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  farthest  Comwairs  rocky  shore, 
And  trod  the  cliffs  of  Dover. 
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<<  And  he  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers, 
And  well  he  knew  the  spire  of  Sarum; 
And  he  had  been  where  Lincoln  bell 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  that  ponderous  knell  — 
A  far-renowned  alarum  I 


**  At  Doncaster,  at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  had  he  been; 
And  all  along  the  Lowlands  fair. 
All  through  the  bonuie  shire  of  Ayr 
And  far  as  Aberdeen. 
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**  And  he  had  been  at  Inverness; 

And  Peter,  by  the  mountain-rills. 

Had    danced    his    round    with    Highland 

lasses; 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  asses 
On  lofty  Cheviot  Hills: 

**And  he  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire 

dales. 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scant ; 
jWhere  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
I  And  little  lot  of  stars:  /        40 

**  And  all  alon^  the  indented  coast. 
Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  foam; 
Where'er  a  knot  of  houses  lay 
On  headland,  or  in  hollow  bay;  — 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roam  ! 

«  As  well  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 

Have  been  fast  bound,  a  begging  debtor;  — 

He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there;  — 

But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 

Was  heart  or  head  the  better.  50 

"  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams,    ' 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ;  , 

They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day,  — 
But  natiure  ne'er  could  And  the  way  ) 

Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 
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**  In  vain,  throtififh  every  changeful  year, 

Did  Nature  leaa  him  as  before; 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more.  60 

**  Small  change  it  made  on  Peter 's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding, 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 


**  In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread. 
When  Peter  on  some  April  mom. 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 
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"  At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  hiffh. 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart;  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  I 

**  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  movinfi^  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steacuast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

«  Within  the  breast  of  Peter  Bell 
These  silent  raptures  found  no  place; 
He  was  a  Carl  as  wild  and  rude 
As  ever  hue-and-cry  pursued, 
As  ever  ran  a  felon's  race. 

«0f  all  that  lead  a  hiwless  life. 
Of  all  that  love  their  lawless  lives, 
In  city  or  in  village  small, 
He  was  the  wildest  far  of  all;  — 
He  had  a  dozen  wedded  wives. 
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••Nay,  start  not!  —  wedded  wives  —  and 

twelve ! 
But  how  one  wife  could  e'er  come  near 

him, 
In  simple  truth  I  cannot  tell; 
For,  be  it  said  of  Peter  Bell, 
To  see  him  was  to  fear  him. 

■*  T)km^  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovelv  forms,  and  silent  weather, 
And  tender  sounds,  r^t  vou  might  see 
At  once,  that  Peter  IWU  and  she 


"  A  savaffe  wildness  round  him  hung 

As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors; 

In  his  whole  figure  and  his  i^n 

A  savage  character  wbs  seen 

Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors, 

<<  To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  tboogfa 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 

'Mid  smnmer  storms  or  winter's  ioe^ 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 

The  cruel  city  breeds.  t 

"  His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  hawthorn-fence;  — 
Of  courage  you  saw  little  there, 
But,  in  ite  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  ciuming  and  of  impudence. 

"  He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk. 
And  long  and  slouching  was  nis  gait; 
Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 
You  might  perceive,  his  spirit  cold 
Was  playing  with  some  inward  bait. 

**  His  forehead  wrinkled  was  and  furred; 
A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 
By  thinking  of  his  *  whens '  and  <  hows  ; ' 
And  half,  by  knitting  of  his  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sun. 

**  There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye. 
As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  f  acc». 
In  many  a  solitary  place, 
Against  the  wind  and  open  sky  I 
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Had  often  been  tog-.^ther. 
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OxE  NiQHT,  (and  now  my  little  Bess  t 
We  've  reached  at  last  the  pomised  Tal 
One  beautiful  November  night. 
When  the  full  moon  was  shining  bright 
Upon  the  rapid  river  Swale, 

Along  the  river's  winding  banks 
Peter  was  travelling  all  aloEe;  — 
Whether  to  buy  or  sell,  or  led 
By  pleasure  running  in  his  head. 
To  me  was  never  Imown. 

He  trudged  along  through  copse  and  bra 
He  trudged  along  o'er  mil  and  dale; 
Nor  for  the  moon  oared  he  a  tittle. 
And  for  the  stars  he  cared  as  little. 
And  for  the  murmuring  river  Swala. 
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k,  chancing  to  espy  a  path 
it  promised  to  cut  short  the  way« 
man  J  a  wiser  man  hath  done, 
left  a  trusty  guide  for  one 
ftt  might  his  steps  betray.  150 

a  thick  wood  he  soon  is  brought 
lere  cheerily  his  course  he  weaves, 
d  whistling  loud  may  yet  be  heard, 
on^h  often  buried,  like  a  bird 
rk&Dg,  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

t  quickly  Peter's  mood  is  changed, 
d  on  he  drives  with  cheeks  that  bum 
downright  fury  and  in  wrath;  — 
ere 's  little  sign  the  treacherous  path 
iU  to  the  road  return  I  160 

e  path  grows  dim,  and  dimmer  still; 
iw  up,  now  down,  the  Rover  wends, 
tth  all  the  sail  that  he  can  carry, 
n  brought  to  a  deserted  quarry  — 
d  ihere  the  pathway  ends. 

i  paused  —  for  shadows  of  strange  shape, 

I88J  and  black,  before  him  lay; 

it  through  the  dark,  and  through  the  cold, 

id  through  the  yawning  fissures  old, 

d  Peter  boldly  press  his  way  170 

gilt  through  the  quarnr;  — and  behold 

leene  of  soft  and  lovely  hue  I 

bere  blue  and  grey,  and  tender  green, 

^ther  make  as  sweet  a  scene 

I  erer  human  eye  did  view. 

neath  the  dear  blue  sky  he  saw 

little  field  of  meadow  ground; 

It  field  or  meadow  name  it  not; 

ill  it  of  earth  a  small  ffreen  plot, 

ith  rocks  encompassed  roiud.  180 

K  Swale  flowed  under  the  grey  rocks, 
It  he  flowed  quiet  and  unseen;  — 
m  need  a  strong  and  stormy  gale 
\  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
>  tint  green  spot,  so  calm  and  green  1 

id  is  there  no  one  dwelling  here, 

I  bevrait  with  his  beads  and  glass  ? 

id  does  no  little  cottaee  look 

^  this  soft  and  fertile  nook  ? 

let  DO  one  live  near  this  green  grass  ?  190 


Across  the  deep  and  quiet  spot 
Is  Peter  driving  through  the  grass  — 
And  now  has  reached  the  skirting  trees; 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  sees 
A  solitary  Ass. 

"  A  Prize  I "  cries  Peter  — but  he  first 
Must  spy  about  him  far  and  near: 
.There 's  not  a  single  house  in  si^ht. 
No  woodman's  hut,  no  cottage  light  — 
Peter,  you  need  not  fear  I 

There 's  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woods, 
And  rocks  that  spread  a  hoary  ffleam. 
And  this  one  Beast,  that  from  uie  bed 
Of  the  green  meadow  hangs  his  head 
Over  the  silent  stream. 

His  head  is  with  a  halter  bound; 
The  halter  seizing,  Peter  leapt 
Upon  the  Creature's  back,  and  plied 
With  ready  heels  his  shaegy  side; 
But  still  the  Ass  his  station  kept. 

Then  Peter  eave  a  sudden  jerk, 
A  jerk  that  from  a  dungeon-floor 
Would  have  pulled  up  an  iron  ring; 
But  still  the  heavy-headed  Thing 
Stood  just  as  he  had  stood  before  ! 

Quoth  Peter,  Idling  from  his  seat, 
**  There  is  some  plot  against  me  laid; '' 
Once  more  the  bttle  meadow-ffround 
And  all  the  hoary  clifFs  around 
He  cautiously  surveyed. 
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kll,  all  is  silent  —  rocks  and  woods. 
All  still  and  silent  —  far  and  near  I 
Only  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear. 


Thought  Peter,  What  can  mean  all  this  ? 
Some  ugly  witchcraft  must  be  here  ! 
—  Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull, 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear.  ajo 

Suspicion  ripened  into  dread; 
Yet  with  deliberate  action  slow, 
His  staff  high-raising,  in  the  pride 
Of  skill,  upon  the  sounding  hide^ 
He  dealt  a  sturdy  blow. 
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The  poor  Ass  staggered  with  the  shock; 
And  then,  as  if  to  take  his  ease, 
In  quiet  uncomplaining  mood. 
Upon  the  spot  where  he  had  stood. 
Dropped  gently  down  upon  his  knees: 
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As  gently  on  his  side  he  fell; 

And  by  the  river's  brink  did  lie; 

And,  while  he  lay  like  one  that  mourned,    . 

The  patient  Beast  on  Peter  turned 

His  shining  hazel  eye. 

'T  was  but  one  mild,  reproachful  look, 
A  look  more  tender  tluui  severe; 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread, 
He  turned  the  eye-ball  in  his  head  249 

Towards  the  smooth  river  deep  and  clear. 

Upon  the  Beast  the  sapling  rings; 

His   lank    sides    heaved,   his   limbs    they 

stirred; 
He  gave  a  groan,  and  then  another, 
Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother, 
And  then  he  gave  a  third. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
He  gave  three  miserable  groans; 
And  not  till  now  hath  Peter  seen 
How  gaunt  the  Creature  is,  —  how  lean 
And  sharp  his  staring  bones  1  a6o 

With  legs  stretched  out  and  stiff  he  lay:  — 
No  word  of  kind  commiseration 
Fell  at  the  sight  from  Peter's  tongue; 
With  hard  contempt  liis  heart  was  wrung, 
With  hatred  and  vexation. 

The  meagre  beast  lay  still  as  death; 
And  Peter's  lips  with  fury  quiver; 
Quoth  he,  **  You  little  mulish  dog, 
1 11  fling  your  carcase  like  a  log 
Head-foremost  down  the  river  I "  a;© 

An  impious  oath  confirmed  the  threat  — 
Whereat  from  the  earth  on  which  he  lay 
To  all  the  echoes,  south  and  north, 
And  east  and  west,  the  Ass  sent  forth 
A  long  and  clamorous  bray  ! 

This  outcry,  on  the  heart  of  Peter, 

Seems  like  a  note  of  joy  to  strike,  — 

Joy  at  the  heart  of  Peter  knocks; 

But  in  the  echo  of  the  rocks 

Was  something  Peter  did  not  like.  aSo 


Whether  to  cheer  his  coward  breast. 
Or  that  he  could  not  break  the  chain. 
In  this  serene  and  solemn  hour. 
Twined  round  him  by  demoniac  power, 
To  the  blind  work  he  turned  agam. 

Among  the  rocks  and  winding  crags; 
Among  the  mountains  far  away; 
Once  more  the  Ass  did  lengthen  ont 
More  ruefully  a  deep-drawn  shout. 
The  hard  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bn 

What  is  there  now  in  Peter's  heart  ? 
Or  whence  the  might  of  this  strange  soud 
The  moon  uneasy  looked  and  dimmer. 
The  broad  blue  heavens  appeared  to  gli 

mer. 
And  the  rocks  staggered  all  around  — 


i 


From  Peter's  hand  the  sapling  dropped 
Threat  has  he  none  to  execute; 
**  If  any  one  should  come  and  see 
That  I  am  here,  they  11  think,"  quoth  k 
**  I  'm  helping  this  poor  dying  brute." 

He  scans  the  Ass  from  limb  to  limb. 
And  ventures  now  to  uplift  his  eves; 
More  steady  looks  the  moon,  and  clear. 
More  like  themselves  the  rocks  appear 
And  touch  more  quiet  skies. 

His  scorn  returns  —  his  hate  revives; 
He  stoops  the  Ass's  neck  to  seize 
With  malice  —  that  again  takes  flight; 
For  in  the  pool  a  startling  sight 
Meets  him,  among  the  inverted  trees. 

Is  it  the  moon's  distorted  face  ? 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud  ? 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed  ? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid  ? 
Is  it  a  coffin,  —  or  a  shroud  ? 

A  grisly  idol  hewn  in  stone  ? 
Or  imp  from  witch's  lap  let  fall  ? 
Perhaps  a  ring  of  shining  fairies  ? 
Such  as  pursue  their  feared  vagaries 
In  sylvan  bower,  or  haunted  hall  ? 

Is  it  a  fiend  that  to  a  stake 

Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering  ? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doomed  to  yell 

In  solitary  ward  or  cell, 

Ten  thousand  mUea  from  all  his  brethi^ 
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srer  did  pulse  so  atiickly  throb, 

id  nerer  heart  so  loudly  panted; 

B  looks,  he  cannot  choose  but  look; 

ke  some  one  reading  in  a  book  — 

book  that  is  enchanted.  330 

li,  well-a-day  for  Peter  Bell  I 
e  will  be  turned  to  iron  soon, 
eet  Statue  for  the  court  of  Fear  I 
IS  bat  is  up  —  and  every  hair 
cistles,  and  whitens  in  the  moon  I 

e  looks,  he  ponders,  looks  again; 
e  sees  a  motion  —  bears  a  groan; 
is  eyes  will  burst  —  his  heart  will  break  — 
Jt  gives  a  loud  and  frightful  shriek, 
nd    back  he  falls,  as  if  his  life   were 
flown  ]  340 

PART  SECOND 

f E  left  our  Hero  in  a  trance, 

teneath  the  alders,  near  the  river; 

ffce  Ass  is  by  the  river-side, 

lad,  where  the  feeble  breezes  glide, 

/pon  the  stream  the  moonbeams  quiver. 

i  hsppy  respite  !  but  at  length 

%t  feeU  the  glimmering  of  the  moon; 

Iftkes  with  glazed  eye,  and  feebly  sigh- 

Co  sink,  perhaps,  where  he  b  lying, 

Vto  a  second  swoon  I  10 

b  lifts  his  head,  he  sees  his  staff; 

le  touches  —  't  is  to  him  a  treasure  ! 

hint  recollection  seems  to  tell 

E%at  be  is  yet  where  mortals  dwell  — 

K  thought  received  with  languid  pleasure  I 

Bb  bead  upon  his  elbow  propped, 
leeominfi^  less  and  less  perplexed, 
pky-ward  he  looks  —  to  rock  and  wood  — 
^n  —  upon  the  glassy  flood 
wandering  eye  is  nxed.  30 

t  he,  that  is  the  face  of  one 
last  sleep  securelv  bound  ! 
toward  the  stream  his  head  be  bent, 
downward  thrust  his  staff,  intent 
river's  depth  to  sound. 

—  like  a  tempest-shattered  bark, 
overwhelmea  and  prostrate  lies, 
in  a  mcnnent  to  the  verge 


Is  lifted  of  a  foaming  surge  — 

FuU  suddenly  the  Ass  doth  rise  !  so 

His  staring  bones  all  shake  with  joy, 
And  close  oy  Peter's  side  he  stands: 
While  Peter  o*er  the  river  bends, 
The  little  Ass  lus  neck  extends, 
And  fondly  licks  his  hands. 

Such  life  is  in  the  Ass*s  eyes. 

Such  life  is  in  his  limbs  and  ears; 

That  Peter  Bell,  if  he  had  been 

The  veriest  coward  ever  seen. 

Must  now  have  thrown  aside  his  fears.      40 

The  Ass  looks  on  —  and  to  his  work 
Is  Peter  quietly  resigned; 
He  touches  here  —  he  touches  there  — 
And  now  among  the  dead  man's  hair 
His  sapling  Peter  has  entwined. 

He  pulls  —  and  looks  —  and  pidls  again; 
And  he  whom  the  poor  Ass  had  lost. 
The  man  who  had  been  four  days  dead, 
Head-foremost  from  the  river's  bed 
Uprises  like  a  ghost  I  50 

And  Peter  draws  him  to  dry  land; 
And  through  the  brain  of  Peter  pass 
Some  poignant  twitches,  fast  and  faster; 
*'  No  doubt,"  quoth  he,  '*  he  is  the  Master 
Of  this  poor  miserable  Ass  !  " 

The  meagre  Shadow  that  looks  on  — 
What  would  be  now  ?  what  is  he  doing  ? 
His  sudden  fit  of  joy  is  flown,  — 
He  on  his  knees  hath  laid  him  down. 
As  if  he  were  his  grief  renewing;  60 

But  no  —  that  Peter  on  his  back 
Must  mount,  he  shows  well  as  he  can: 
Thought  Peter  then,  come  weal  or  woe, 
1 11  do  what  he  would  have  me  do. 
In  pity  to  thi»  poor  drowned  man. 

With  that  resolve  he  boldly  mounts 
Upon  the  pleased  and  thaidcful  Ass; 
And  then,  without  a  moment's  stay, 
That  earnest  Creature  turned  away 
Leaving  the  body  on  the  grass.  70 

Intent  upon  his  faithfid  watch. 
The  Beast  four  days  and  nights  had  past; 
A  sweeter  meadow  ne'er  was  seen. 
And  there  the  Ass  four  days  had  been, 
Nor  ever  once  did  break  his  fast: 
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Tet  firm  his  step,  and  stout  his  heart; 
The  mead  is  crossed  —  the  quarry's  mouth 
Is  reached;  but  there  the  trusty  guide 
Into  a  thicket  turns  aside, 
And  deftly  ambles  towards  the  south.       80 

When  hark  a  burst  of  doleful  sound  ! 
And  Peter  honestly  might  say, 
The  like  came  neyer  to  his  ears, 
Though  he  has  been,  full  thirty  years, 
A  rover — night  and  day  1 

T  is  not  a  plover  of  the  moors, 

"T  is  not  a  bittern  of  the  fen; 

Nor  can  it  be  a  barking  fox, 

Nor  night-bird  chambered  in  the  rocks, 

Nor  wud-cat  in  a  woody  glen  I  90 

The  Ass  is  startled — and  stops  short 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket; 
And  Peter,  wont  to  whistle  loud 
Whether  alone  or  in  a  crowd. 
Is  silent  as  a  silent  cricket. 

What  ails  you  now,  my  little  Bess  ? 
Well  may  you  tremble  and  look  grave  I 
This  cry  —  that  rings  along  the  wood. 
This  cry  —  that  floats  adown  the  flood, 
Comes  from  the  entrance  of  a  cave:         soo 

I  see  a  blooming  Wood-boy  there, 
And  if  I  had  the  power  to  say 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is, 
Your  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kissed  his  tears  away  1 

Grasping  a  hawthorn  branch  in  hand. 
All  bright  with  berries  ripe  and  red, 
Into  the  cavern's  mouth  he  peeps; 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps; 
Whom    seeks    he  —  whom?  —  the    silent 
dead:  no 

His  father  I  —  Him  doth  he  require  — 
Him  hath  he  sought  with  fruitless  pains, 
Among  the  rocks,  behind  the  trees; 
Now  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Now  running  o'er  the  open  plains. 

And  hither  is  he  come  at  last. 

When  he  through  such  a  day  has  gone. 

By  this  dark  cave  to  be  distrest 

Like  a  poor  bird  —  her  plundered  nest 

Hovering  around  with  dolorous  moan  I    zao 


Of  that  intense  and  piercing  cry 
The  listening  Ass  conjectures  well; 
Wild  as  it  is,  he  there  can  read 
Some  intermingled  notes  that  plead 
With  touches  irresistible. 

But  Peter — when  he  saw  the  Abs 
Not  only  stop  but  turn,  and  change 
The  cherished  tenor  of  his  pace 
That  lamentable  ciy  to  chase  — 
It  wrought  in  him  conviction  strange; 

A  faith  that,  for  the  dead  man's  sake 
And  this  poor  slave  who  loved  him  well. 
Vengeance  upon  his  head  will  fall. 
Some  visitation  worse  than  all 
Which  ever  till  this  night  befelL 

Meanwhile  the  Ass  to  reach  his  home. 
Is  striving  stoutly  as  he  may; 
But,  while  he  climbs  the  woody  hill. 
The  cry  grows  weak— and  weaker  stiD; 
And  now  at  last  it  dies  away. 

So  with  his  freight  the  Creature  turns 
Into  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech. 
Along  the  shade  with  footsteps  tme 
Descending  slowly,  till  the  two 
The  open  moonlight  reach. 

And  there,  along  the  narrow  dell« 
A  fair  smooth  pathway  you  discern, 
A  length  of  green  and  open  road  — 
As  if  it  from  a  fountain  flowed  — 
Winding  away  between  the  fern. 

The  rooks  that  tower  on  either  side 
Build  up  a  wild  fantastic  scene; 
Temples  like  those  among  the  Htndoc^ 
And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  t 

dows. 
And  castles  all  with  ivy  green ! 

And,  while  the  Ass  pursues  his  wi^. 

Along  this  solitary  dell. 

As  pensively  his  steps  advance. 

The  mosques  and  spires  change  covmtena 

And  look  at  Peter  Bell  I 

That  unintelligible  oiy 
Hath  left  him  high  in  preparation,  — 
Convinced  that  he,  or  soon  or  late. 
This  very  night  will  meet  his  fate  — 
And  so  he  sits  in  expectation  1 
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Animal  hath  domh 
th  tl&e  ^reen  PAth;  and  now  he  wendfl 
lepe,  »liTning  uke  the  smoothest  sea, 
undisturbed  immensity 
evel  plain  extends. 
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i  ^wbenoe  this  faintly-rastling  sound 
^vrliicli  'the  joumejing  pair  are  chased  ? 
A  ^ritkored  leaf  is  close  behind, 
rht  plaything  for  the  sportiye  wind 
on  that  solitary  waste. 


hen  Peter  8|ned  the  moving  thing, 
only  doubled  his  distress; 
fVliere  tliere  is  not  a  bnsh  or  tree, 
le  very  leaves  they  follow  me  — 
I  bnge  bath  been  my  wickedness  ! " 
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9  a  elose  lane  they  now  are  come, 
liere,  as  before,  the  enduring  Ass 
loves  on  without  a  moment's  stop, 
W  once  turns  round  his  head  to  crop 
b.  brmmble-leaf  or  blade  of  grass. 

between  the  hedges  as  they  eo, 
Che  wliite  dost  sleeps  upon  tne  lane; 
knd  Peter,  ever  and  anon 
lack-lookiiig,  sees,  upon  a  stone, 
)z  in  the  dust,  a  orimscm  stain. 
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i  stun  —  as  of  a  drop  of  blood 

H  moonligfat  made  more  faint  and  wan; 

u !  why  these  sinkings  of  despair  ? 

le  knows  not  how  the  blood  comes  there  — 

^  Peter  is  a  wicked  man. 

Imgtii  he  spies  a  bleeding  wound, 
'lere  he  had  struck  the  Ara's  head; 
sees  the  blood,  knows  what  it  is,  — 


glimpse  of  sudden  joy  was  lus, 
thcni  it  quickly  fled ; 


aoo 


1dm  whom  sudden  death  had  seized 
thou^t,  —of  thee,  O  faithful  Ass  I 
'  onee  aeain  those  ghastly  pains, 
t  to  ana  fro  through  heart  and  reins, 
throogh  his  brain  like  lightning  pass. 
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beard  of  one,  a  gentle  Soul, 
given  to  sadness  and  to  gloom, 

for  the  fact  will  vouch,  —  one  night 
tebnoed  that  by  a  taper's  light 
'  man  was  reading  m  his  room; 


Bending,  as  you  or  I  mieht  bend 
At  night  o'er  any  pious  book. 
When  sudden  blacKness  overspread 
The  snow-white  page  on  which  he  read. 
And  made  the  good  man  round  him  look.   10 

The  chamber  walls  were  dark  all  round,  — 
And  to  his  book  he  turned  again; 

—  The  light  had  left  the  lonely  taper. 
And  formed  itself  upon  the  paper 
Into  large  letters  —  oright  and  plain  ! 

The  godly  book  was  in  his  hand  — 
And,  on  die  page,  more  black  than  coal, 
Appeared,  set  K>rth  in  strange  array, 
A  ward  —  which  to  his  dying  day 
Perplexed  the  good  man  s  gentle  souL      ao 

The  ghostly  word,  thus  plainly  seen, 
Did  never  from  his  lips  depart; 
But  he  hath  said,  poor  gentle  wight  I 
It  brought  full  many  a  sin  to  light 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  his  heart 

Dread  Spirits  I  to  confound  the  meek 
Why  wander  from  your  course  so  far, 
Disordering  colour,  form,  and  stature  t 

—  Let  good  men  feel  the  soul  of  nature. 
And  see  things  as  they  are.  30 

Tet,  potent  Spirits  !  well  I  know. 
How  ye,  that  play  with  soul  and  sense. 
Are  not  unused  to  trouble  friends 
Of  goodness,  for  most  gracious  ends  — 
Ana  this  I  speak  in  reverence  I 

But  mi^ht  I  give  advice  to  you, 
Whom  m  my  fear  I  love  so  well; 
From  men  of  pensive  virtue  go. 
Dread  Beings  I  and  your  emmre  show 
On  hearts  l&e  that  of  Peter  BelL  40 

Your  presence  often  have  I  felt 

In  darlmess  and  the  stormy  night; 

And,  with  like  force,  if  need  there  be, 

Te  can  put  forth  your  agency 

When  earth  is  caun,  and  heaven  is  bright. 

Then,  coming  from  the  wayward  world. 
That  powerful  world  in  which  ye  dwell. 
Come,  Spirits  of  the  Mind  t  and  try 
To-night,  beneath  the  moonlight  sky, 
What  may  be  done  with  Peter  Bell  1  ^ 


—  O,  would  that  some  more  skilfnl 
My  further  labour  might  prevent ! 
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Kind  Listeners,  that  around  me  sit, 
I  feel  that  I  am  all  unfit 
For  such  high  argument. 

I  Ve  played,  I  Ve  danced,  with  my  narra- 
tion; 
I  loitered  long  ere  I  began: 
Ye  waited  then  on  my  fi^ood  pleasure; 
Poiir  out  indulgence  still,  in  measure 
As  liberal  as  ye  can  I  60 

Our  Travellers,  ye  remember  well, 
Are  thridding  a  sequestered  lane ; 
And  Peter  many  tncks  is  tr3ring, 
And  man^r  anodynes  applying, 
To  ease  his  conscience  of  its  pain. 

By  this  his  heart  is  lighter  far; 

And,  finding  that  he  can  accoimt 

So  snugly  for  that  crimson  stain. 

His  evil  spirit  up  again 

Does  like  an  empty  bucket  mount.  70 

And  Peter  is  a  deep  logician 

Who  hath  no  lack  of  wit  mercurial ; 

"  Blood  drops  —  leaves  rustle  —  yet,"  quoth 

he, 
**  This  poor  man  never,  but  for  me, 
Could  have  had  Christian  burial. 

**  And,  say  the  best  yon  can,  't  is  plain, 
That  here  has  been  some  wicked  dealing; 
No  doubt  the  devil  in  me  wrought; 
I  'm  not  the  man  who  could  have  thought 
An    Ass    like    this  was  worth  the  steal- 
ing!" 80 

So  from  his  pocket  Peter  takes 
His  shining  horn  tobacco-box; 
And,  in  a  Oght  and  careless  way, 
As  men  who  with  their  purpose  play. 
Upon  the  lid  he  knocks. 

Let  them  whose  voice  can  stop  the  clouds. 
Whose  cunning  eye  can  see  the  wind. 
Tell  to  a  curious  world  the  cause 
Why,  making  here  a  sudden  pause, 
The    Ass    turned    round    his    head,    and 
grinned*  90 

Appalling  process  !  I  have  marked 
The  like  on  heath,  in  lonely  wood; 
And,  verily,  have  seldom  met 
A  spectacle  more  hideous  —  yet 
It  suited  Peter's  present  mood. 


And,  g^rinning  in  hb  turn,  his  teeth 
He  in  jocose  defiance  showed  — 
When,  to  upset  his  spiteful  mirth, 
A  murmur,  pent  within  the  earth. 
In  the  dead  earth  beneath  the  road 

Rolled  audibly  I  it  swept  along, 
A  mufiBed  noise  —  a  rumbling  sound ! 
"T  was  by  a  troop  of  miners  made, 
Pl3ring  with  gunpowder  their  trade. 
Some  twenty  fathoms  under  ground. 


Small  cause  of  dire  effect !  for,  surely, 
If  ever  mortal.  King  or  Cotter, 
Believed  that  earth  was  charged  to  quaU 
And  yawn  for  his  unworthy  sake, 
rr  was  Peter  Bell  the  Potter. 

But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 

Will  stand  though  to  the  centre  hewn; 

Or  as  the  weakest  things,  if  frost 

Have  stiffened  them,  maintain  their  postj 

So  he,  beneath  the  gazing  moon  I  — 

The  Beast  bestriding  thus,  he  reached 

A  spot  where,  in  a  sheltering  cove, 

A  little  chapel  stands  alone. 

With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 

And  tufted  with  an  ivy  grove;  1 


Dying  insensibly  away 

From  human  thoughts  and  purposes. 

It  seemed  —  wall,  window,  roof  and  tom 

To  bow  to  some  transforming  power. 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

As  ruinous  a  place  it  was, 
Thought  Peter,  in  the  shire  of  Fife 
That  served  my  turn,  when  following  sti 
From  land  to  land  a  reckless  will 
I  married  my  sixth  wife  1 

The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on. 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-full  of  a  carousmg  crew. 
That  make,  with  curses  not  a  few. 
An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found;  — 
A  stifling  power  compressed  his  frame, 
While-as  a  swimming  darkness  eame 
Over  that  dull  and  dreary  sound. 

For  well  did  Peter  know  the  somid; 
The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
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aoo 


t6o 


imm  or 


to&lter, 
tbe  altar 


bvt  soon 

forlorn, 
did  borrow; 


l^lGnd 
Peter  Bell; 


He  sees  an  mis«l«tantml  cr^tor^ 

His  very  self  in  for«i  and l^^r\.  ^^ir 
Not    four    yards    from    the  broad  mg^- 

way: 
And  stretched  bf-eth  ««  {-r«  he  see. 
The  HightaBd  girl -It  »  »»  "J^'' 
And  heirs  her  crying  «  ^^  pned, 
The  very  moment  th«t  »»» Jwd, 
«  My  mother  1  oh  my  mother  I 

This  miserable  vision  I 

Calm  is  the  welWeserring^nite, 
//«  nuace  hath  no  offence  betrayea, 
B«tC%hae  down  th.t  slope  he  wends, 

A  voice  to  Peter's  eM  w*^""* Xle- 
Resounding  from  the  woody  gWe. 

The  voice,  though  cUunorous  M  •  horn 
Re-echoed  by  a  naked  rock. 
Comes  from  that  «»Jx»™«f}«  -  "** ' 
Within,  a  fervent  Methodist 
Is  preachuig  to  no  heedless  flock  1 

..Repent!  repent  1  "he  cries  Jo«d, 

..  WhUe  yet  ye  may  *»*.?'«»*'? '7',^ 
To  love  L  Lord  with  Jl  your  might. 
Turn  to  him,  seek  him  dav  and  night. 
And  save  your  souls  auve  I 

.'  Repent  I  repent !  thoxiith  ye  have  gone, 
tKS  P«t>^of  wickJne»  and  woe. 
After  the  Babylonian  Wlot ; 
And,  though  your  sins  be  red  as  scarlet. 
They  shall  be  white  as  snow  ! 

Even  as  he  pa«.ed  the  door,  thwe  words 
Did  phiinly  come  to  Peter  s  ears, 
AnVthey  U  joyful  tidings  were^ 
The  joy  was  more  than  he  could  bear  1 
,80  1  He  melted  into  tears. 

Sweet  tears  of  hope  and  tenderness  \ 

His  nerves,  his  smews  '««»««f  »»«*"• 

Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 

A  gentle,  a  relaxing,  power  I  »J« 

Each  fibre  of  his  frsme  was  weak; 
I  Weak  all  the  animal  withm; 
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But,  in  its  helplessness,  grew  mOd 
And  eentle  as  an  infant  child, 
An  iiuant  that  has  known  no  sin. 

Tis    said,    meek    Beast  I  that,    through 

Heaven's  grace, 
He  not  unmoved  did  notice  now 
The  cross  upon  thy  shoulder  scored. 
For  lasting  unpress,  by  the  Lord 
To  whom  all  human-lund  shall  bow;        340 

Memorial  of  his  touch  —  that  day 
When  Jesus  humbly  deigned  to  ride. 
Entering  the  proud  Jerusalem, 
By  an  immeasurable  stream 
Of  shouting  people  deified  I 

Meanwhile  the  persevering  Ass 
Turned  towards  a  gate  that  hung  in  view 
Across  a  shady  lane;  his  chest 
Against  the  yielding  gate  he  pressed 
And  quietly  passed  though.  350 

And  up  the  stony  lane  he  goes; 
No  ghost  more  softly  ever  trod; 
Among  the  stones  and  pebbles,  he 
Sets  down  his  hoofs  inaudibly. 
As  if  with  felt  his  hoofs  were  shod. 

Along  the  lane  the  trusty  Ass 

Went  twice  two  hundred  yards  or  more. 

And  no  one  could  have  guessed  his  aim,  — 

Till  to  a  lonely  house  he  came, 

And  stopped  beside  the  door.  a6o 

Thought  Peter,  't  is  the  poor  man's  home  1 
He  listens  —  not  a  sound  is  heard 
Save  from  the  trickling  household  rill; 
But,  stepping  o'er  the  cottage-sill. 
Forthwith  a  little  Girl  appeared. 

She  to  the  Meeting-house  was  bound 
In  hopes  some  tidings  there  to  gather: 
No  glimpse  it  is,  no  doubtful  gleam; 
She  saw  —  and  uttered  with  a  scream, 
"  My  father  I  here 's  my  father  I "  a;© 

The  very  word  was  plainly  heard. 
Heard  plainly  by  the  wretched  Mother  — 
Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  affright: 
And  forth  she  rushed  into  the  light, 
And  saw  it  was  another  I 

And,  instantly,  upon  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  full  moon  shining  bright, 


Close  to  the  Ass's  feet  she  fell; 
At  the  same  moment  Peter  Bell 
Dismounts  in  most  unhappy  plight. 

As  he  beheld  the  Woman  lie 
Breathless  and  motionless,  the  miiid 
Of  Peter  sadly  was  confused; 
But,  though  to  such  demands  unused. 
And  helpless  almost  as  the  blind. 

He  raised  her  up;  and,  while  he  held 
Her  body  propped  against  his  knee. 
The  Woman  waked  —  and  when  she 
The  poor  Ass  standing  by  her  side, 
She  moaned  most  bitterly. 

'*Ohl    God  be   praised  —  my  heart 

ease  — 
For  he  is  dead  —  I  know  it  well !  ** 
—  At  this  she  wept  a  bitter  flood; 
And,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could, 
His  tale  did  Peter  tell. 

He  trembles  —  he  is  pale  as  death; 
His  voice  is  weak  with  perturbatioo; 
He  turns  aside  his  head,  he  pauses; 
Poor  Peter,  from  a  thousand  causes, 
Is  crippled  sore  in  his  narration. 


At  length  she  learned  how  he  espied 
The  Ass  in  that  small  meadow-ground; 
And  that  her  Husband  now  lay  dead, 
Beside  that  luckless  river's  bed 
In  which  he  had  been  drowned. 

A  piercin^look  the  Widow  cast 
Upon  the  Beast  that  near  her  stands: 
She  sees  't  is  he,  that 't  is  the  same; 
She  calls  the  poor  Ass  by  his  name. 
And.  wrings,  and  wrings  her  hands. 

**  O  wretched  loss  —  untimely  stroke  t 
If  he  had  died  upon  his  bed  I 
He  knew  not  one  forewarning  pain; 
He  never  will  come  home  again  — 
Is  dead,  for  ever  dead  1 " 

Beside  the  woman  Peter  stands; 
His  heart  is  opening  more  and  more; 
A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind; 
He  feels  what  he  for  human  kind 
Had  never  felt  before. 

At  lenfl^h,  by  Peter's  arm  sustained, 
The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground  — 
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'  Oh,  meicy  I  something  most  be  done, 
Hy  little  Rachel,  you  must  run,  — 
Some  willing  neignbour  must  be  f  omid. 

'  Make  haste  —  mj  little  Rachel  —  do, 
fhe  first  yon  meet  with  —  bid  him  come, 
ilk  him  to  lend  his  horse  to-niffht, 
iDd  thi.  good  M«i,  whom  fieaven  re- 

Suite, 
p  to  bring  the  body  home."         330 

Vway  goes  Rachel  weepinfif  lond;^- 
in  tniant,  waked  by  her  mstress, 
tfakes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry; 
Vnd  Peter  hears  the  Mother  sigh, 
'  Seren  are  they,  and  all  fatherless  I " 

\jid  DOW  is  Peter  taught  to  feel 

rhat  man's  heart  is  a  holy  thing; 

had  Nature,  through  a  world  of  death, 

breathes  into  him  a  second  breath,  339 

If  ore  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

[Jpon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

b  agoinr  of  silent  grief  — 

From  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start; 

Be  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart, 

Prom  lore  that  cannot  find  relief. 

Bot  roused,  as  if  through  eyery  limb 
Had  past  a  sudden  shock  of  dread. 
The  Mother  o'er  the  threshold  files. 
And  up  the  cottage  stairs  she  hies,  349 

And  on  the  pillow  lays  her  burning  head. 

And  Peter  turns  his  steps  aside 
Into  a  shade  of  darksome  trees. 
Where  he  sits  down,  he  knows  not  how. 
With  his  hands  pressed  against  his  brow, 
His  elbows  on  his  tremulous  knees. 

There,  self-inyolyed,  does  Peter  sit 
TntQ  no  sign  of  life  he  makes, 
As  if  his  mind  were  sinking  deep 
Through  years  that  haye  been  long  asleep 
The  timnce  is  passed  away  —  he  wakes;    360 

He  lifts  his  head  —  and  sees  the  Ass 
let  standing  in  the  clear  moonshine; 
^When  shafi  I  be  as  g^ood  as  thou  ? 
(h  1  would,  poor  beast,  that  I  had  now 
Aheart  bat  half  as  good  as  thine  I " 

9vt  Hie —  who  deyiously  hath  sought 
jBii  Father  through  the  lonesome  woods, 


Hath  sought,  ptroclaiming  to  the  ear 

Of  night  his  grief  and  sorrowful  fear  —  369 

He  comes,  escaped  from  fields  and  floods ; — 

With  weary  pace  is  drawing  nigh; 
He  sees  the  Ass  —  and  notmng  liying 
Had  eyer  such  a  fit  of  joy 
As  hath  this  little  orphan  Boy, 
For  he  has  no  misgiying ! 

Forth  to  the  gentle  Ass  he  springs, 

And  up  about  his  neck  he  chmbs; 

In  loying  words  he  talks  to  him, 

He  kisses,  kisses  face  and  limb,  — 

He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times  !  380 

This  Peter  sees,  while  in  the  shade 
He  stood  beside  the  cottage-door; 
And  Peter  Bell,  the  ruffian  wild. 
Sobs  loud,  he  sobs  eyen  like  a  child, 
**  O  Grod  I  I  can  endure  no  more  !  ** 

—  Here  ends  my  Tale:  for  in  a  trice 
Arriyed  a  neighbour  with  his  horse; 
Peter  went  forth  with  him  straightway; 
And,  with  due  care,  ere  break  of  day. 
Together  they  brought  back  the  Corse.  390 

And  many  years  did  this  poor  Ass, 
Whom  once  it  was  my  luck  to  see 
Cropping  the  shrubs  of  Leming-Lane, 
Help  Inr  his  labour  to  maintain 
The  Widow  and  her  fomily. 

And  Peter  Bell,  who,  till  that  night. 
Had  been  the  wildest  of  his  clan. 
Forsook  his  crimes,  renounced  his  folly. 
And,  after  ten  months'  melancholy. 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man.  400 


THE  SIMPLON  PASS 
1799.  1845 

Brook  and  road 

Were  f  ellow-trayellers  in  this  gloomy  Pass, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  seyeral  hours 
At  a  slow  step.  The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  neyer  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationary  bli^ts  of  waterfalls. 
And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  eyery  turn. 
Winds  thwartmg  winds  bewildered  and  for- 
lorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue 

•ky. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS 


The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 

ears, 
BUok  drizzling  crags  that  spoke  by  the  way- 
side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 

heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 

light  — 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree, 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without 
end. 

INFLUENCE   OF   NATURAL 
OBJECTS 

IN  CALLING  FORTH  AND  STRENGTHENING 
THE  IMAGINATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND 
EARLY   YOUTH 

1799.    1809 

WHit<*n  In  Germany.    This  Extract  is  re- 
prlnt4*(l  from  The  Friend. 

WmnoM  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  f 
*V]mi  Houl,  that  art  the  Eternity  of  thought  I 
!     A  tut  givVt  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
Atui  nvt»rlnsting  motion  I  not  in  vain, 
|(y  (lay  or  star-light,  thus  from  my  first 

dnwn 
Of  I'll  11(1  hood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
1)i0  |irt««»lons  that  build  up  our  human  soul; 
Nm(  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of 

Mhh; 
\\n{  wll  li  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
WWU  Wtt*  nnd  nature;  purihring  thus        10 
I  Uii  nli^Mif'tJt*  of  feeling  and,  of  thought, 
Vutl  •rtMrllfying  by  such  discipline 
\hi\U  \m\H  unci  fpar,  — until  we  recognise 
-\  M»»Mi«l»^Mr  In  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Ki«f    witN  thb  fellowship  vouchsafed  to 

ni0 
V\  III)  •HhIp<I  kindness.  In  November  days, 
\\  Ii(.i4  vrt|M»urs  rolling  down  the  vaUeys 

A    Kiidlv    Mdctne   more   lonesome;   among 

M  u(i(iii|  Hiid  'mid  the  calm  of  summer 
iiigliU,  19 

VVl4«:i»,  l')  llm  margin  of  the  trembling  lake,  | 


Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  homeward  I  wea 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine: 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  ixu 

night, 

And  by  the  waters,  all  the  smnmer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 
The  cottage-windows  through  the  twiligK 

blazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons:  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us;  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !   Clear  and  loud 
The  village-clock  tolled  six  —  I  wheelet 

about,  s 

Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.  —  All  shoe 

with  steel 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  game 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  —  the  resounding 

horn, 
The  pack   loud-chiming,  and   the   huntd 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  wi 

flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle:  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud;  «( 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed  while  Ui^ 

stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  tbi 

west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  awav. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tuxnultuo« 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star;  J 

Image,  that,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamei 
Upon  the  glassy  plain:  and  oftentimes,    j 
Wnen  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wifl 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darlm^^^  spia 

ning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short;  yet  still  the  solitary  cUfff 
Wheeled  by  me  —  even  as  if  the  earth  hm 
rolled  ] 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  I  i 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  tna 
Faebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watchll 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 
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THERE  WAS   A   BOY 
1799.  1800 

Written  in  Germany.  This  is  an  extract  from 
tbe  poem  on  my  own  poetical  education.  This 
pracUee  of  making  an  instrument  of  their  own 
l&ngen  ib  known  to  most  boys,  though  some  are 
more  skilful  at  it  than  others.  William  Hain- 
eock  of  Rayriggf  a  fine  spirited  lad,  took  the 
lead  of  all  zny  schoolfellows  in  this  art. 

There  was  a  Boy;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander  !  —  many  a  time, 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  moTe  alon?  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  settmg,  wotud  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering 

lake; 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls,    10 
That  they  might  answer  him.  /-  And  they 

would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  a^in, 
Responsive  to  lus  call,  —  with  quivering 

peals, 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes 

loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  I  And,  when  there  came  a 

pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill: 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he 

hung 
Listening,  a  gentle    shock  of    mild  sur- 
prise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice    ao 
Of  mountain-torrents /or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
Widi  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  re- 
ceived y 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake.  / 
This  bey  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 

died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years 

old. 
Pre-eminent  in  beauty  is  the  vale 
Where  he  was  bom  and  bred:  the  church- 

yitfd  hangs 
Upon  a  slope  aMve  the  village-school;     30 


And,  throufi^h  that  church-yard  when  my 

way  has  led 
On  summer-evenings,  I  believe,  that  there 
A  long  half-hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute  —  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he 

lies  ! 

NUTTING 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  Germany ;  intended  as  part  of 
a  poem  on  my  own  life,  but  stmok  ont  as  not 
being  wanted  there.  Like  most  of  my  school- 
fellows I  was  an  impassioned  nutter.  For  this 
pleasure,  the  vale  of  Esthwaite,  abounding  in 
ooppice-wood,  furnished  a  very  wide  range. 
These  verses  arose  out  of  the  remembrance  of 
feelings  I  had  often  had  when  a  boy,  and 
particularly  in  the  extensive  woods  that  still 
stretch  from  the  side  of  Esthwaite  Lake  to- 
wards Graythwaite,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  iSandys. 

It  seems  a  day 


(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 

die; 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope, 
I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulders  slung, 
A  nutting-crook  in  hand;  and  turned  my 

steps 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure 

quaint, 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off 

weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded. 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame  —       n 
Motley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles,  —  and, 

in  truth, 
More  raggM  than  need  was  !  O'er  pathless 

rocks. 
Through  beds  of  matted  fern,  and  tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  hough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungra- 
cious sign 
Of  devastation;  but  the  hazels  rose  19 

Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung« 
A  virgin  scene  !  —  A  little  while  I  stood. 
Breaking  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet;  —  or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 


1X2  "STRANGE  FITS  OF  PASSION   HAVE  I   KNOWN" 


Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I 

played; 
A  temper  Known  to  those,  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  haye  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  itwas  a  lK>wer  beneath  whose  teayes 
The  yiolets  of  fiye  seasons  re-appear         31 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  eyer;  and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 
And  —  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shady 

trees. 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of 

sheep  — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring 

sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loyes  to 

pay 

Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  joy  secure,     40 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things, 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 
And  on  the  yacant  air.    Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and 

bouffh,  with  crash 
And  merciless  rayage:  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower. 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gaye  up 
Their  quiet  being:  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past; 
£re  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turnea    50 
£xnlting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky — 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  moye  along  these 

shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart;  with  gentle  hand 
To>och — for  there  is  a  spirit  m  the  woods. 


•-STRANGE  FITS  OF  PASSION 
HAVE  I   KNOWN" 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  QeriMUiy, 

8niAJioc  fits  of  passioQ  haye  I  known: 
And  I  win  dare  to  tell, 
Httt  in  the  Lcyyer's  ear  alonei 
What  OBce  to  me  befelL 

Whm  she  I  lo^^  kwked  erMj  day 
ytmh  as  a  roee  in  Jane, 
I  to  Mir  cottage  bent  my  way, 
H^a^gUh  an  ereng-moon. 


Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye. 

All  oyer  the  wide  lea; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigli 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill. 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy^s  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  stilL 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept^ 
Kind  Nature's  ^^tlest  boon ! 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moyed  on;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  neyer  stopped: 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof. 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  sbde 

Into  a  Loyer*s  heaa  1 

"  O  mercy  I "  to  myself  I  cried, 

**  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  I " 

<•  SHE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  UN- 
TRODDEN WAYS" 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  Qermany. 

She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  spnngs  of  Doye, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  yery  few  to  loye: 

A  yiolet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 
—  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  liyed  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  graye,  and,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me  1 


**!    TRAVELLED    AMONG    UN- 
KNOWN  MEN" 

1799.  1807 

Written  in  Qermaoy. 

I  TRAVKLLKD  amouff  viknowB  mcQ, 

In  lands  beyond  the  tea; 
Nor,  England !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  loye  I  bote  to  thee. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH 
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7  is  paat>  that  melancholy  dream  I 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  tiine;  for  still  I  seem 

To  lore  thee  more  and  more. 

Amnmg  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lacy  p&yed; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
Thai  Lucy's  eyes  sarveyed. 

"THREE  YEARS   SHE  GREW   IN 
SUN   AND  SHOWER" 

1799.  1800 

Composed  in  the  Hartz  Forest. 

Thre£  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 

Then  Nature  said,  *'  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown; 

This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take; 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  Lady  of  my  own. 

*  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse:  ana  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower,  10 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

**  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn. 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  bers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  bers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

*  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend;  ao 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"The  stars  of  midnk^ht  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  Bhs&  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

And  beanty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.  so 


«  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  delL" 

Thus  Nature  spake  —  The  work  was  done  — 

How  soon  my  JLucy's  race  was  run  I 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene;     40 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 


*<A  SLUMBER  DID   MY  SPIRIT 

SEAL  " 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  Germany. 

A  SLUICBER  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course. 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 


A  POET'S   EPITAPH 
1799.  1800 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  trained  and  bred  ? 
—  First  learn  to  love  one  living  man; 
Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou  ?  —  draw  not  nigh  1 
60,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye, 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer  ? 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  ?  10 

Approach;  yet.  Doctor,  not  too  near. 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 
A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  chaff  ? 
Welcome  !  —  but  lay  thy  sword  aside^ 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 
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Ph^ician  art  thou  ?  one,  all  eyes, 
Philosopher !  a  fingering  slave, 
One  that  would  peep  ai^  botanise 
Upon  his  mothers  grave  ?  ao 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  aside,  —  and  take,  I  pray, 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away  ! 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how  !  to  this  poor  sod: 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  Grod; 

One    to  whose    smooth-rubbed    soul    can 

cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  g^reat  or  small;      30 
A  reasoning,  self-sufiicing  thing, 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  I 

Shut  close  the  door;  press  down  the  latch; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 


But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks. 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 


40 


He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  g^ve; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart,  — 
The  harvest  of  a  auiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

—  Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength  :> 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  ! 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave.  60 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCHOLARS  OI 
THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  OF 

1799-  "845 
Composed  at  (Joalar,  in  Germany. 

I  COME,  ye  little  noisy  Crew, 
Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent; 
I  heard  the  blessing  which  to  you 
Our  common  Friend  and  Father  sent. 
I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died; 
And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 
I  raised,  while  kneeling  by  his  side, 
His  hand:  —  it  dropped  like  lead. 
Your  hands,  dear  Little-ones,  do  all 
That  can  be  done,  will  never  fall 
Like  his  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day  blow  foul  or  fair, 
Ne*er  will  the  best  of  aU  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair, 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hours; 
But  he  could  see  the  woods  and  plains. 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  sbowen 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  pane^ 
Now   stretched  beneath  his  grass -greci 
mound  » 

He  rests  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 
He  loved  the  breathing  air. 
He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  rise 
Or  set,  to  him  where  now  be  lies. 
Brings  not  a  moment's  care. 
Alas  !  what  idle  words;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  Master's  sake 
And  yours,  love  prompted  me  to  make. 
The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attire 
With  learned  ears  mav  ill  agree,  y 

But  chanted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
Will  make  a  touching  melody. 

DIRGE 

Mourn,  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  grey  sttme; 
Thou  Angler,  by  the  silent  flood; 
And  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone. 
Thou  Woodman,  in  the  distant  wood  I 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
Though  blind,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hoin ; 
And  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy  ! 
Bom  deaf,  and  living  deaf  and  dumb.        4 

Thou  droopinff  sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
Who  checlcea  or  turned  thy  headstroo; 
youth. 
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As  he  before  had  sanctified 
Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 

Te  Striplings,  light  of  heart  and  gay, 
Bold  settlers  on  some  foreign  shore, 
Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  turned  this  way, 
A  sigh  to  lum  whom  we  deplore. 

For  OS  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accoid  our  voices  raise,  50 

Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulness  and  praise. 

And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
From  ill  we  meet  or  g^ood  we  miss. 
May  touches  of  his  memory  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mother's  kiss. 

BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  GRAVE  SOME  YEARS 

AFTER 

LoKO  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat, 
But  benefits,  his  gift,  we  trace  — 
Expressed  in  eveiy  eye  we  meet 
Bound  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place.     60 

To  stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flowed  from  his  life  what  still  they  hold, 
Light  pleasures,  every  day,  renewed; 
And  blessings  half  a  century  old. 

Oh  tme  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay, 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss; 
And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  crave   70 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  Cross, 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave. 

MATTHEW 

1799.  1800 

In  the  School  of  ii  a  tablet,  on  which 

ftre  xDseribed,  io  {pit  letters,  the  Names  of  the 
■everml  peraons  who  have  been  Schoolmasters 
there  since  the  foundation  of  the  School,  with 
the  time  at  which  they  entered  npon  and  quitted 
ikeir  office.  Oppoeite  to  one  of  those  names  the 
Author  wrote  the  following  lines. 

Sneh  a  Tablet  as  is  here  spoken  of  continued 

to  be  preserved  in  Hawkahead  School,  though 

tkt  inscriptions  were  not  brought  down  to  our 

■  time.    This  and  other  poems  connected  with 

HmBthew  would  not  gain  by  a  literal  detail  of  * 


facts.  Like  the  Wanderer  in  *^  The  Excursion, '' 
this  Schoolmaster  was  made  up  of  several  both 
of  his  class  and  men  of  other  occupations.  I  do 
not  ask  pai-dou  for  what  there  is  of  untruth  in 
such  verses,  considered  strictly  as  matters  of 
fact.  It  is  enough  if,  being  true  and  consistent 
in  spirit,  they  move  and  teach  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  a  Poet*s  calling. 

If  Nature,  for  a  favourite  child. 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  clay. 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild. 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astray, 

Read  o'er  these  lines;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

—  When  through  this  little  wreck  of  fame, 
Cipher  and  syllable  !  thine  eye  10 
Has  travelled  down  to  Matthew's  name. 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake. 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed: 
For  Matthew  a  request  I  make 
Which  for  himself  he  had  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o'er. 

Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool; 

Far  from  the  chimney's  merry  roar. 

And  murmur  of  the  village  school.  20 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thoiight  went  round. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up  — 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profoimd. 

—  Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould  I 
Thou  happy  Soid  !  and  can  it  be  30 
That  these  two  words  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  ? 


THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS 

1799.  1800 

We  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  sun; 
And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said, 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! " 


I 
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THE  FOUNTAIN 


A  village  schoolmaBter  was  he, 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass. 
And  by  the  steaming  rills,  lo 

We  travelled  merrinr,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

"  Our  work,"  said  I,  "  was  well  begun, 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought, 
Beneath  so  beautifid  a  sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ? 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop; 

And  fixing  still  his  eye 

Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, . 

To  me  he  made  reply:  ao 

**  Ton  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

*'  And  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colours,  and  no  other. 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  mom. 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

''  With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave,  30 

And,  to  the  church -yam  come,  stopped 

short 
Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

''  Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen. 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale; 
And  then  she  sanc^;  —  she  woidd  have  been 
A  very  nightingsde. 

''  Six  feet  in  earth  my  Enmia  lay; 

And  yet  I  loved  her  more. 

For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 

I  e'er  had  loved  before.  40 

''  And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met. 
Beside  the  church-yard  yew, 
A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

"  A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white: 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair, 
It  was  a  pure  delight  I 


'*  No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  free; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

''  There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again: 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  ! 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now, 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stano. 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 


THE  FOUNTAIN 

A  COKVERSATION 
1799.   1800 

We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 
And  Matthew  seventy-t¥ro. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
Beside  a  mossy  seat; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke. 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

'*  Now,  Matthew  t "  said  I,  <«  let  us  match 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch 
That  suits  a  summer's  noon; 

**  Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade. 
That  half-mad  thing  of  witbr  rhymes 
Which  you  last  Apnl  made  ! " 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree; 
And  thus  the  dear  old  Man  roplied. 
The  grey-haired  man  of  glee: 


n 


*'  No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet 
How  merrily  it  goes  1 
T  will  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  fiow  as  now  it  flows. 

''  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  thimc 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 
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Mj  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
ly  heart  is  idly  stirred,  so 

or  tiie  same  Bound  is  in  my  ears 
Hiich  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay: 
ind  yet  the  wiser  mind 
loazns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
liaa  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 

rhe  lark  above  the  hill, 

^t  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 

kre  quiet  when  they  wilL  40 

'  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
k  foolish  strife;  they  see 
K  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
'3  beaatirol  and  free: 

'  But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws; 
ind  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
i¥e  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

*  If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
Flis  kindred  laid  in  earth,  50 

rhe  household  hearts  that  were  his  own; 
Lt  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

■*  My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
If y  life  has  been  approved, 
Ajid  many  love  me;  but  by  none 
km  I  enough  beloved." 

"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs, 

rhe  man  who  thus  complains; 

I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 

Upon  these  happy  plains;  60 

"  And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
1 11  be  a  son  to  thee!" 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 
•«A]as!  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  np  from  the  fountain-side; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide; 
And  through  the  wood  we  went; 


And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rock, 
|He  aang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crtLzy  old  church-clock, 
und  ib»  bewildered  chimes. 
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TO  A  SEXTON 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  Germany. 

Let  thy  wheel-barrow  alone  — 

Wherefore,  Sexton,  piling  still 

In  thy  bone-house  bone  on  bone? 

'T  is  already  like  a  hill 

In  a  field  of  battle  made. 

Where  three  thousand  skulls  are  laid; 

These  died  in  peace  each  with  the  other,  -* 

Father,  sister,  friend,  and  brother. 

Mark  the  spot  to  which  I  point  1 

From  this  platform,  eight  feet  square,      10 

Take  not  even  a  finger-joint: 

Andrew's  whole  fire-side  is  there. 

Here,  alone,  before  thine  eyes, 

Simon's  sickly  daughter  lies, 

From  weakness  now,  and  pain  defended. 

Whom  he  twenty  winters  tended. 

Look  but  at  the  gardener's  pride  — 

How  he  glories,  when  he  sees 

Roses,  liUes,  side  by  side, 

Violets  in  families  1  to 

By  the  heart  of  Man,  his  tears. 

By  his  hopes  and  by  his  fears, 

Thou,  too  heedless,  art  the  Warden 

Of  a  far  superior  garden. 

Thus  then,  each  to  other  dear, 

Let  them  all  in  quiet  lie, 

Andrew  there,  and  Susan  here, 

Neif^hbours  in  mortality. 

And,  should  I  live  through  sun  and  rain 

Seven  widowed  years  without  my  Jane,    30 

O  Sexton,  do  not  then  remove  her. 

Let  one  grave  hold  the  Loved  and  Lover  t 


THE   DANISH   BOY 

A  FRAGMENT 

1799.    1800 

Written  in  Germany.  It  was  entirely  a  fancy ; 
bnt  intended  as  a  prelude  to  a  ballad  poem 
never  written. 


Between  two  sister  moorland  rills 
There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  lie 
Sacred  to  flowerets  of  the  hills, 
And  sacred  to  the  sky. 
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LUCY  GRAY 


And  in  this  smooth  and  open  dell 

There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree; 

A  comer-stone  by  lightning  cut, 

The  last  stone  of  a  lonely  hut; 

And  in  this  dell  you  see 

A  thing  no  storm  can  e*er  destroy,       lo 

The  shadow  of  a  Danish  Boy. 

II 

In  clouds  above,  the  lark  is  heard, 
But  drops  not  here  to  earth  for  rest; 
Within  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  her  nest. 
No  beast,  no  bird  hath  here  his  home; 
Bees,  wafted  on  the  breezy  air. 
Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers:  — to  other  dells 
Their  burthens  do  they  bear;  ao 

The  Danish  Boy  walks  here  alone: 
The  lovely  dell  is  all  his  own. 


Ill 

A  Spirit  of  noonrday  is  he; 

Yet  seems  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood; 

Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 

Nor  herdHboy  of  the  wood. 

A  regal  vest  of  fur  he  wears. 

In  colour  like  a  raven's  wing; 

It  fears  not  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  dew; 

But  in  the  storm  't  is  fresh  and  blue 

As  budding  pines  in  spring; 

His  helmet  has  a  vernal  grace, 

Fresh  as  the  bloom  upon  his  face. 
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IV 

A  harp  is  from  his  shoulder  slung; 

Resting  the  harp  upon  his  knee. 

To  woids  of  a  forgotten  tongue 

He  suits  its  melody. 

Of  flocks  upon  the  neighbouring  hill 

He  is  the  darling  and  the  joy; 

And  often,  when  no  cause  appears,      40 

The  mountain-ponies  prick  their  ears, 

—  They  hear  the  Danish  Boy, 

While  in  the  dell  he  sings  alone 

Beside  the  tree  and  comer-stone. 


There  sits  he;  in  his  face  you  spy 
No  trace  of  a  ferocious  air. 
Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 
So  steady  or  so  fair. 
The  lovely  Danish  Boy  is  blest 
And  happy  in  his  flowery  cove: 


From  bloody  deeds  his  thoughts  are  fy 
And  yet  he  warbles  songs  of  war, 
That  seem  like  songs  of  love. 
For  calm  and  gentle  is  his  mien; 
Like  a  dead  Boy  he  is  serene. 


LUCY  GRAY 

OR,  SOLITUDE 
1799.   1800 

Written   at    Goslar  in  Germany.     It  m 
founded  on  a  circumstance  told  me  by  my  S 
ter^  of  a  little  girl  who,  not  far  £rom  Halifi 
in  Yorkshire,  was  bewildered  in  a  snow-cto 
Her  footsteps  were  traced  by  her  parents  to 
middle  of  the  lock  of  a  canal,  and  do  ot 
vestige  of  her,  backward  or  forward,  coold 
traced.     The  body  however  was  found  in 
canal.    The  way  in  which  the    incident 
treated  and  the  spiritualising  of  the 
might  furnish  hints  for  contrasting  the  ima 
native  influences  which  I  have  endeavoured 

throw  over  common  life  with  Crabbe*s 

of  fact  style  of  treating  subjects  of  Uie  saal 
kind.  This  is  not  spoken  to  his  dispaxsige^i 
far  from  it,  but  to  direct  the  attentioD  1 
thoughtful  readers,  into  whose  hands  thd 
notes  may  fall,  to  a  comparison  tliat  may  boj 
enlarge  the  circle  of  their  sensibilities,  u 
tend  to  produce  in  them  a  catholic  jodgmem 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
—  The  sweetest  thing  that  eyer  grew 
Beside  a  human  door  I 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  upon  the  green; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

**  To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night 

You  to  the  town  must  go; 

And  take  a  lantern,  Cluld,  to  light 

Your  mother  through  the  snow?' 

«  That,  Father  I  will  I  gladly  do: 
"T  is  scarcely  afternoon  — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 
And  yonder  Is  the  moou  I " 
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lAt  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook. 
And  snapped  a  faggoi-band; 
[He  plied  nis  work;  —  and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

[Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 
iWith  many  a  wanton  stroke 
fier  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wandered  op  and  down;  30 

And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 

Bat  never  reached  the  town. 

The  i^retched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
fiot  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  ienre  tiiem  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 

Hot  overlooked  the  moor; 

And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  forkmg  from  their  door.  40 

They  wept  —  and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
"  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet; " 
^  When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
^  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then   downwards    from   the  steep    hill's 

edge 
They  tnusked  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 
The  nnrks  were  still  the  same;  50 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
hdo  the  middle  of  the  plank; 
And  further  there  were  none  1 

—Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 

She  is  a  living  child; 

That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 

^pon  the  lonesome  wild.  60 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 
Attd  never  looks  behind ; 
Aid  sings  a  solitary  song 
tW  w&tles  in  the  wind 


RUTH 

1799.  1800 

Written  in  Germany.    Sngj^ested  by  an  ao- 
oount  I  had  of  a  wanderer  in  Somersetshire. 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate. 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill, 
In  thoughtless  freedom,  bold. 


And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  in&mt  of  the  woods. 
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Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live;  her  thoughts  her  own; 

Herself  her  own  delight; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There    came    a    Touth    from    Georgia's 

shore  — 
A  military  casque  he  wore,  ao 

With  splendid  leathers  drest; 
He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees; 
The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 
And  made  a  gallant  crest. 


From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung: 
But  no  !  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 
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With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 

In  finest  tones  the  Youth  coidd  speak: 

—  While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sim. 

And  streams  that  miurmiu?  as  they  run. 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 
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Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear; 
Sucn  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  Youth,  in  the  green  shade. 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls  —  a  happy  rout  1 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town,  51 

To  gatner  strawberries  all  day  long; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonc^  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews.  60 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 

High  as  a  cloud,  high  over  head  I 

The  cypress  and  her  spire; 

—  Of  flowers  that  witn  one  scarlet  gleam 

Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 

To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake. 

And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake, 

With  all  its  fairy  crowds 

Of  islands,  that  together  lie  70 

As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 

Among  the  evening  clouds. 

<*  How  pleasant,**  then  he  said, ''  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind; 

And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  I 

**  What  days  and  what  bright  years  !  Ah  me ! 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee  80 

So  passed  in  auiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,"  said  h^  **  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  worid  of  woe, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  ! " 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Food  thoughts  about  a  father*s  love; 
**  For  there,**  said  he,  "  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun.  00 
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'*  Sweet  Ruth  t  and  could  you  go  with  m 

My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 

Our  shed  at  night  to  rear; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 

A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 

And  drive  the  flying  deer  1 

«  BelovM  Ruth  1 "  —  No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear: 

She  thought  again  —  and  did  a^^ree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

*'  And  now,  as  fitting  b  and  ri^ht. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  wul  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 
£ven  so  they  did;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  aay 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think  i 

That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should,  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold, 
And,  with  his  dsLiicing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  buids 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West.  1 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  g^v^i 

So  much  of  earth  —  so  much  of  heaven. 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 

Irr^ular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied  1 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  volnptnoos  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers; 
The  breexes  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  seat 
Into  those  favoured  bowers. 
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1^  in  his  'worst  pursuits,  I  ween 

at  sometiiiies  there  did  interreae         140 

tre  hopes  of  high  intent: 

9  passions  linked  to  form  so  fair 

id  stately,  needs  most  have  their  share 

I  noble  sentiment. 

it  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 

ith  men  to  whom  no  better  law 

at  better  life  was  known; 

eliberateljr»  and  undeceived, 

bose  wild,  men's  vices  he  received, 

ad  gave  them  back  his  own.  150 

is  genins  and  his  moral  frame 
^ere  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
be  slave  of  low  desires: 
Man  who  without  self-control 
^ould  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
nworUuly  admires. 

nd  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 

ad  wooed  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 

ad  loved  her,  night  and  mom: 

rfaat  could  he  less  than  love  a  Maid       160 

rbo6e  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 

»  kind  and  so  forlorn  ! 

Mnetimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 

D  Rnth  I  I  have  been  worse  than  dead; 

slse  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 

ncompasaed  me  on  every  side 

ThesKk  X»  in  confidence  ana  pride, 

lad  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

Before  me  shone  a  glorious  world  — 
re«h  as  a  banner  br^t,  unfurled  170 

o  nmsie  suddenly: 
looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
nd  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
o  live  at  liberty. 

No  more  of  this;  for  now,  by  thee 

kar  Ruth  !  more  happily  set  free 

nth  nobler  zeal  I  bum; 

ly  soul  from  darkness  is  released, 

lUte  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 

fhe  morning  doth  return."  180 
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soon  that  better  mind  was  gone; 
hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one,  — 
stirred  him  now  no  more; 
objects  did  new  pleasure  give, 
once  again  he  wished  to  live 
lawl^  as  before. 


Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared, 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore, 
fiut,  when  they  thither  came  the  Touth  190 
Deserted  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  nnd  him  more. 

Grod  help  thee,  Ruth  t  —  Such  pains  she  had. 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad, 

And  in  a  prison  housed; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Tet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew,         aoo 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May; 
—  They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain. 

There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain; 

She  from  her  prison  fled; 

But  of  the  Vagpint  none  took  thought; 

And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 

Her  shelter  and  her  bread.  a  10 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again: 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free; 
And,  coming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  Uke  rest;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves  —  she  loved  them  still; 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill  32 1 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies; 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  sunmier  skies 

And  summer  days  is  gone, 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  t 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day,        230 

Be  broken  down  and  old: 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  I  but  less 

Of  mind,  than  body's  wretchedness, 

From  dainp)  and  rain,  and  cold. 
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If  she  is  prest  by  want  of  food, 

She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 

Repairs  to  a  road-side; 

And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place 

Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 

The  horsemen-travellers  ride.  240 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute, 
Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers: 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 

By  spouts  and  fountains  wild  — 

Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned         250 

Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 

A  young  and  happy  Child  t 

Farewell  t  and  when  thy  days  are  told. 

Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 

Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be. 

For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring. 

And  all  the  oongre^tion  sing 

A  Christian  psahn  for  thee. 


WRITTEN    IN   GERMANY 

ON  ONE  OF  THE  COLDEST  DAYS  OF  THE 

CENTURV 

1799.    1800 

A  bitter  winter  it  was  when  these  verses 
were  oompoeed  by  the  side  of  my  Sister,  in  oar 
lodgings  at  a  draper's  boose  in  the  romantic 
imperial  town  of  GUmUu*,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hartz  Forest.  In  this  town  the  German  em- 
perors of  the  Franoonian  line  were  accustomed 
to  keep  their  court,  and  it  retains  vestiges  of 
ancient  splendour.  So  severe  was  the  cold  of 
this  winter,  that  when  we  passed  out  of  the 
parlour  warmed  by  the  stove,  our  cheeks  were 
stmck  by  the  air  as  by  cold  iron.  I  slept  in  a 
room  over  a  passage  which  was  not  ceiled. 
The  people  of  the  house  used  to  say,  rather 
unfeelingly,  that  they  expected  I  should  be 
frozen  to  death  some  niebt ;  but,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  pelisse  lined  with  fur,  and  a  dog*s- 
f4dn  bonnet,  snch  as  was  worn  by  the  peasants, 
I  walked  didly  on  the  ramparts,  or  in  a  sort  of 
public  ground  or  garden,  in  which  was  a  pond. 
Here,  i  had  no  companion  but  a  kingfisher,  a 
beautiful  creature,  that  used  to  glance  by  me. 
I  consequently  became  much  attached  to  it. 


Daring  these  walks  I  composed  the  poetn  tl 
follows.  ' 

The  Reader  must  be  apprised,  tliat  the  Scoi 
in  North-Qermany  generally  have  the  impn 
sion  of  a  galloping  horse  upon  them,  tl 
being  part  of  the  Brunswick  Anns. 

A  PLAGUE  on  your  languages,  Gemuui  ai 

Norse  I 
Let  me  have  the  song  of  the  kettle; 
And  the  tongs  and  the  poker,  ii 

that  horse 
That    gallops  away  with  such   fury   a 

force 
On  this  dreary  dull  plate  of  black  metaL 

See  that  Fly,  —  a  disconsolate   creatui 

perhaps 
A  child  of  the  field  or  the  grove; 
And,  sorrow  for  him  1  the  dull  treach«^ 

heat 
Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  wis! 

retreat. 
And  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  my  stofve. 

Alas  t  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domaix 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ  ! 
He  cannot  find  out  in  what  track  he  m^ 

crawl,  I 

Now  back  to  the  tiles,  then  in  search  of  i 

wall. 
And  now  on  the  brink  of  the  iron. 

Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  trave] 

bemazed: 
The  best  of  his  skill  he  has  tried; 
His  feelers,  methinks,  I  can  see  him  1 

forth 
To  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  south  a 

the  north; 
But  he  finds  neither  guide-post  nor  ^uide. 

His  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot,  le^,  1 

thigh  t 
His  eyesight  and  hearing  are  lost; 
Between  life  and  death  his  blood  free 

and  thaws; 
And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  dui 

gauze 
Are  glued  to  his  sides  by  the  frost. 

No  brother,  no  mate  has  he  near  him 

while  I 
Can  draw  warmth  from  the  cheek  of 

Love; 
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|U  blest  and  as  glad,  in  this  desolate  gloom, 
Is  if  green  summer  grass  were  the  floor  of 

mj  room, 
lad  woodbines  were  hanging  above.         30 

fe^  God  is  my  witness,  thou  small  helpless 
Thing! 

ST  life  I  would  gladly  sustain 
1  summer  come  up  from  the  south,  and 
with  crowds 
}t  thy  brethren  a  march  thou  should'st 

sound  through  the  clouds, 
\ad  back  to  the  forests  again  I 


« BLEAK   SEASON   WAS   IT, 
TURBULENT  AND  WILD" 

1800  (?).  1851 

hxAJC  season  was  it,  turbulent  and  wild, 

When  hitherward  we  journeyed,  side  by 
side, 

rhroi^h  bursts  of  simshine  and  through 
flying  showers, 

^keed  the  long  vales, — how  long  they  were, 
and  yet 

low  fast  that  length  of  way  was  left  be- 
hind !  — 

tensley's  rich  dale,  and  Sedberge's  naked 
heights. 

%t  frosty  wind,  as  if  to  make  amends 

'br  its   keen  breath,  was  aiding  to  our 


iad  dxoiro  us  onward  as  two  ships  at  sea; 
irlike  two  birds,  companions  in  mid-air, 
^trted  and  reunited  by  the  blast. 
fcem  was  the  face  of  Nature;  we  rejoiced 
b  that  stem  countenance;  for  our  souls 

thence  drew 
i  feeling  of  their  strength. 

The  naked  trees, 
lie  iey  brooks,  as  on  we  passed,  appeared 
10  question  as,  *'  Whence  come  ye,  to  what 

end?" 


toN  NATURE'S  INVITATION  DO 

I    COME" 

1800  (?).  1851 

\g  yatnre's  invitation  do  I  come, 

br  Season  sanctioned.  Can  the  choice  mis- 


lead. 


That  made  the  calmest,  fairest  spot  oh 

earth, 
With  all  its  unappropriated  good. 
My  own;  and  not  mme  only,  for  with  me 
Entrenched  —  say  rather   peacefidly  em- 
bowered — 
Under  yon  orchard,  in  yon  humble  cot, 
A  younger  orphan  of  a  name  extinct, 
The  onl^  daughter  of  my  parents,  dwells: 
Aye,  thmk  on  that,  my  heart,  and  cease  to 

stir;  10 

Pause  upon  that,  and  let  the  breathing 

frame 
No  longer  breathe,  but  all  be  satisfied. 
Oh,  if  such  silence  be  not  thanks  to  God 
For  what  hath  been  bestowed,  then  where, 

where  then 
Shall  gratitude  find  rest  ?    Mine  eyes  did 

ne'er 
Fix  on  a  lovely  object,  nor  my  mind 
Take    pleasure    in    the    midst  of    happy 

thought. 
But  either  she,  whom  now  I  have,  who  now 
Divides  with  me   that  loved  abode,  was 

there, 
Or  not  far  off.    Where'er  my  footsteps 

turned,  20 

Her  voice  was  like  a  hidden  bird  that  sang; 
The  thought  of  her  was  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Or  an  imseen  companionship;  a  breath 
Or  fragrance  independent  of  the  wind. 
In  all  my  goin^,  m  the  new  and  old 
Of  all  my  meditations,  and  in  this 
Favourite  of  all,  in  this  the  most  of  all.  .  .  . 
Embrace  me  then,  ye  hills,  and  close  me  in. 
Now  in  the  clear  and  open  day  I  feel        29 
Your  guardianship:  I  take  it  to  my  heart; 
T  is  like  the  solemn  shelter  of  the  night. 
But  I  would  call  thee  beautiful;  for  mild 
And  soft,  and  ga^,  and  beautiful  thou  art, 
Dear  valley,  having  in  thy  face  a  smile, 
Though  peaceful,  full  of  gladness.    Thou 

art  pleased. 
Pleased  with  thy  crags,  and  woody  steeps, 

thy  lake, 
Its  one  green  island,  and  its  winding  shores. 
The  midtitude  of  little  rocky  hills. 
Thy  church,  and  cottages  of  mountain  stone 
Clustered  like  stars  some  few,  but  single 

most,  40 

And  lurking  dimly  in  their  shy  retreats. 
Or  glancing  at  each  other  cheerf  id  looks 
Like  separated  stars  with  clouds  between. 
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THE  PRELUDE;  OR,  GROWTH  OF  A  POETS  MIND 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEM 
1799-1805.  1850 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The  followindf  Poem  was  eommeoced  in  the  beginning^  of  the  year  1799,  and  completed  in 
summer  of  1805. 

The  design  and  occasion  of  the  work  are  described  by  the  Author  in  his  Pftfaoo  to  the  **  ^-^^ 
sion,"  first  published  in  1814,  where  he  thus  speaks :  — 

**  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  mountains  with  the  hope  of  be 
enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that  might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thii^  that  he  sho 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far  Nature  and  Education  lutd  qoAlified  1 
for  such  an  employment. 

**  As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  mud  ptogieg 
his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them. 

**  That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  g^mtts,  1 
to  whom  the  Author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the  reanlt  €ti 
investigatiou  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  Poem,  c 
taining  views  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled  the  *  Recluse ;  *  as  haTin^  far 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement. 

**  The  preparatory  poem  is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the  Author^a  miad  to 
point  when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  eBt«i 
upon  the  arduous  labour  which  he  nad  proposed  to  himself ;  and  the  two  works  have  the  si 
kmd  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  Ante-chapel  has  to  the  b 
of  a  Gothic  cbnrch.  Continuing  this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  minor  pie^ 
which  have  been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged,  will  be  fo( 
by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such  connection  with  the  main  work  as  may  gire  them  el 
to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and  sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  tl 
edifices.'' 

Such  was  the  Author's  language  in  the  year  1814. 

It  will  thence  be  seen,  that  the  present  Poem  was  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  **  Re^n 
and  that  the  *^  Recluse/'  if  completed,  would  have  consisted  of  Three  Parts.  Of  theae^  M^e  See 
Part  alone :  viz.  the  **  Excursion,*'  was  finished,  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  Author. 

The  l^irst  Book  of  the  First  Part  of  the  "  Recluse ''  still  remains  in  manuscript ;  bat  the  Ti 
Part  was  only  planned.  The  materials  of  which  it  would  have  been  formed  have,  ho^vrever^  I 
incorporated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Author^s  other  Publications,  written  suboeqaetntly  to 
"  Excursion." 

The  Friend,  to  whom  the  present  Poem  is  addressed,  was  the  late  Samusi.  Ta^ix>k  C< 
RiDOB,  who  was  resident  in  Malta,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  when  the  g^reater  part  c 
was  composed. 

Mr.  Coleridge  read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Poem  while  he  was  abroad ;  and  Kia  feels 
on  hearing  it  recited  by  the  Author  (after  his  return  to  his  own  eountrv),  are  recorded  in 
Verses,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  will  be  found  in  the  SibjfUine  Leaves^  p.  197 
1817.  or  Poetical  Works,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge^  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

Btdal  Mooxt,  July  13th,  1860. 


BOOK  FIRST 

INTRODUCTION  —  CHILDHOOD  AND 
SCHOOL-TIME 

Oh  there  is  bleming  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  whue  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 
From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure 
sky. 


Whatever  its  mission,  the  soft  Invese 

come 
To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me;  esci 
From  the  vast  citip^,  where  I  loti^  had  p 
A  discontented  sojourner:  now&ee. 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  ^rOL 
What  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  ^ 

vale 
Shall  be  my  harbour?  underneath  ^vrhatei 
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sail  X  take  up  my  home  ?  and  what  clear 

stream 
iiall  vrith  its  ranrmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
he  eajrth  is  all  before  me.   With  a  heart 
i>joua,  nor  scared  at  its  own  libei-ty, 
look  about;  and  should  the  chosen  guide 
e  nothing'  better  th^i  a  wandering  cloud, 
cannot  miss  my  way.    I  breathe  again  1 
ranees  of  thought  and  moimtings  of  the 

mind 
ome  fast  upon  me:  it  is  shaken  off,         20 
hat  burthen  of  my  own  unnatural  self, 
lie  heavy  "weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
fot  mine,  and  such  as  were  not  made  for  me. 
«mg  months  of  peace  (if  such  bold  word 

a<HH>rd 
nth  any  promises  of  human  life), 
lOn?  months  of  ease  and  undisturbed  de- 
light 
Lre  mine  in  prospect;  whither  shall  I  turn, 
(y  road  or  pathway,  or  through  trackless 

field, 
tp  hill  or  down,  or  shall  some  floating  thing 
Jpon  the  rxTer  point  me  out  my  course  ?  30 

Dear  Liberty  1  Yet  what  would  it  avail 
hit  for  a  gift  that  consecrates  the  joy  ? 
''or  I,  methought,  while  the  sweet  breath 

of  heayen 
V'as  blowing  on  my  body,  felt  within 
i  correspondent  breeze,  thq^t  gently  moved 
K'xth  quickening  virtue,  but  is  now  become 
L  tempest,  a  redundant  energy, 
rezing  its  own  creation.   Thanks  to  both, 
bid  their  congenial  powers,  that,  while  they 

join 
b  breaking  up  a  long-continued  frost,      40 
Iring  with  them  vernal  promises,  the  hope 
Df  ac^re  days  ur^d  on  oy  flying  hours,  — 
Days  of  sweet  leisure,  taxed  with  patient 

thought 
Ihsb-ose,  nor  wanting  punctual  service  high, 
Hatiny  and  vespers  of  harmonious  verse  1 

Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  did  I,  not  used  to 
make 
4  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  song, 
hoar  forth  that  day  my  soul  in  measured 
I  strains 

■hat  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  are  here 
■ceorded:  to  the  open  fields  I  told 
prophecy:  poetic  numbers  came 

~y  to  clothe  in  priestly  robe 
TfSDOvated  spirit  sineled  out, 

hope  was  mine,  for  holy  services. 


50 


My  own  voice  cheered  me,  and,  far  more, 

the  mind's 
Internal  echo  of  the  imperfect  sound; 
To  both  I  listened,  drawing  from  them  both 
A  cheerful  confidence  in  things  to  come. 

Content  and  not  unwilling  now  to  give 
A  respite  to  this  passion,  I  paced  on  60 

With  brisk  and  eager  steps;  and  came,  at 

length, 
To  a  green  shady  place,  where  down  I  sate 
fieneath  a  tree,  slackening  my  thoughts  by 

choice 
And  settling  into  gentler  happiness. 
'T  was  autumn,  and  a  clear  and  placid  day. 
With  warmth,  as  much  as  needed,  from  a 

sun 
Two  hours  declined  towards  the  west;  a 

day 
With  silver  clouds,  and  sunshine  on  the 

grass. 
And  in  the  sheltered  and  the  sheltering  grove 
A  perfect  stillness.  Many  were  the  thoughts 
Encourage!  and  dismissed,  tiU  choice  was 

made  71 

Of  a  known  Vale,  whither  my  feet  should 

turn, 
Nor  rest  till  they  had  reached  the  very  door 
Of  the  one  cottage  which  methought  I  saw. 
No  picture  of  mere  memory  ever  looked 
80  fair;  and  while  upon  the  fancied  scene 
I  gazed  with  growing  love,  a  higher  power 
Than  Fancy  gave  assurance  of  some  work 
Of  glory  there  forthwith  to  be  begun, 
Perhaps  too  there  performed.   Thus  long  1 

mused,  80 

Nor  e'er  lost  sight  of  what  I  mused  upon. 
Save  when,  amid  the  stately  grove  of  oaks, 
Now  here,  now  there,  an  acorn,  from  its  cup 
Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves  rustled,  or 

at  once 
To  the  bare  earth  dropped  with  a  startling 

sound. 
From  that  soft  couch  I  rose  not,  till  the  sim 
Had  almost  touched  the  horizon;  casting 

then 
A  backward  glanoe  upon  the  curling  cloud 
Of  city  smoke,  by  distance  ruralised; 
Keen  as  a  Truant  or  a  Fugitive,  90 

But  as  a  Pilgrim  resolute,  I  took. 
Even  with  the  chance  equipment  of  that 

hour. 
The  road  that  pointed  toward  the  chosen 

Vale. 
It  was  a  splendid  evening,  and  my  soul 
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Once  more  made  trial  of  her  strength,  nor 

lacked 
JEolian  visitations;  but  the  harp 
Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 
Of  harmony  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds, 
And  lastly  utter  silence  !"  Be  it  so;         99 
Why  think  of  anything  but  present  good?" 
So,  like  a  home-bound  labourer,  I  pursued 
My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  sun,  that 

shed 
Mild  iniiuence;  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 
Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 
To  a  servile  yoke.    What  need  of  many 

words? 
A  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three 

days 
Continued,  broueht  me  to  my  hermitage. 
I  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life 
In  common  things  —  the  endless  store  of 

things. 
Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day   no 
Found  all  about  me  in  one  neighbourhood  — 
The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  mom 
To  night,  unbroken  cheerfulness  serene. 
But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 
To  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 
Reading  or  thinking;  either  to  lay  up 
New  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 
By  timely  interference:  and  therewith 
Came  hopes  still  higher,  that  with  outward 

I  might  endue  some  airy  phantasies  lao 
That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years. 
And  to  such  beings  temperately  deal  forth 
The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart. 
That  hope  hath  been  discouraged;  welcome 

Ught 
Dawns  f n>m  the  east,  but  dawns  to  disap- 
pear 
And  mock  me  with  a  skA'  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning:  if  my  mmd. 
Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past, 
Would  gladly   grapple  with   some   noble 

theme. 
Vain  is  her  wish;  where'er  she  turns  she 
finils  130 

Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  roe  to  yield  np 
Tboae  lofty  hi>[>es  awhile,  for  present  gfifts    • 
Cf  humbler  iwhistry .  But,  oh,  dear  Frwod  ! 
The  Kw,  sjentle  creature  as  he  is,  ' 

Hath,  Uko  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well. 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 


Unmanageable  thoughts:    his  mind,  b^ 
pleased  ij 

While  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  en 
But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  loadings  c 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  tl 

groves; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blam^ 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  long. 

When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  pr 

pare 
For  sucn  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myse 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering;  for  I  neither  seem 
To  lack  that  first  great  eif t,  the  vital  sou] 
Nor  general  Truths,  which  are  themselvi 

a  sort  t 

Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind: 
Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  things. 
Forms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regSLrd,  though  won  perhaps  with  U 
And  needful  to  bniM  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  ai 

these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhei 

such  I 

As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choic^ 
No  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 
A\l)om  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hoj 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banis 

ment, 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts 

men 
Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years. 
Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choic 

mistaking 
Proud  spring-tide  swellings  for  a  regul 

sea. 
Will  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  0 
Romantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung; 
More  often  tnrmng  to  some  gentle  plaoe 
Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains,  or  seated  harp  in  hai 
Amid  reposing  knights  by  a  river  side 
Or  fonntain,  listen  to  the  grave  reports 
Of  dire  enchantments  faced  and  overcon 
By  the  strong  mind,  and  tales  of  warli 

feats. 
Where  spear  encountered  spear,  and  swc 

with  sword 
Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blasonrj 
That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  t 

strife; 
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Whence  iiispiration  for  a  song  that  winds 
Through  ever-changing  scenes   of  yotiye 

quest  ^  181 

Wrongs  to  redress,  harmonious  tribute  paid 
To  patient  courage  and  unblemished  truth, 
To  firm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable, 
And  Christian  meekness  hallowing  faithful 

loves. 
Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,  I  would 

relate 
How  vanquished    Mithridates    northward 

.    passed, 
And,  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 
Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 
Perished  the   Roman  Empire  :    how  the 

friends  190 

And  followers  of  Sertorius,  out  of  Spain 
Fljing,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
And  left  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws. 
To  disappear  by  a  slow  g^radual  death, 
To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  by  one. 
Starved  in  those  narrow  boimds :  but  not  the 

soul 
Of  Liberty,  which  fifteen  hundred  years 
Survived,  and,  when  the  European  came 
With  skill  and  power  that  might  not  be 

withstood. 
Did,  like  a  pestilence,  maintain  its  hold  300 
And  wasted,  down  by  glorious  death  that 

race 
Of  natural  heroes:  or  I  would  record 
How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-souled 

man, 
,  Unnamed  among  the  chronicles  of  kings. 
Suffered  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake:  or  tell. 
How  that  one  Frenchman,  through  contin- 
ued force 
Of  meditation  on  the  inhuman  deeds 
Of  those  who  conquered  first  the  Indian 

Isles, 
Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 
The  Ocean;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed. 
Bat,  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  aoout   211 
Wi^ering  the  Oppressor:  how  Gustavus 

sought 
Help  at  his  need  in  Dalecarlia's  mines: 
How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland;  left  the 

name 
,  Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 

All  over  his  dear  Country;  left  the  deeds 
I  Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  Ghosts, 
To  people  the  steep  roclu  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
,  Of  independence  and  stem  Hberty.  220 

Sometimes  it  sidts  me  better  to  invent 


240 


A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near 

akin 
To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts; 
Some  varieeated  story,  in  the  main 
Lofty,  but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it. 
Mist  into  air  dissolving  !     Then  a  wish. 
My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning  toward   some   philosophic 

song 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life;    230 
With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Recesses  in  man's  neart,  immortal  verse 
ThoughtfuUy  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre; 
But  from  this  awful  burthen  I  f uU  soon 
Take  ref up  and  begmle  myself  with  trust 
That  meUower  years  wiU  bring  a  riper 

mind 
And  clearer  insight.  Thus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague   longing,   haply   bred  by  want  of 

power, 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  with- 
stood, 
A  timorous  capacity,  from  prudence. 
From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe,  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve. 
Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 
Ah  !  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously    through    fields    and    rural 

walks,  251 

And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holichiy. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every 

hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task;  takes  heart 

again. 
Then     feels     immediately    some     hollow 

thought 
Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes.    260 
Tl^H  ia  mv  W;  ^^T  either  stillJ  find^ 
Some  imperfection  in  tlie  chosen  tlieme, 

Tffn 
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Mucn  wairfTng,  ^  much  wMiting,  1ft  Tnyself, 
ThaJTrecoil  ariil  ttr56|),  UilJ  seek  it'pmti "  ' 
In  Ii8tle'ssnes8"fh)m  vam  perplexity, 
tTngrofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave, 
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Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  re- 
ceived 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved  370 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  faUs, 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a 

voice 
That  flowed  along  mj  dreams  ?    For  this, 

didst  thou, 
O  Derwent !  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms. 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my 

thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm    280 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and 
groves. 

When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  re- 
ceived 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk; 
A   tempting    playmate   whom   we   dearly 

loved. 
Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years*  cljld, 
Tn   a  small    mill-race   Severed    from  his 

stream, 
Made    one    long    bathing  of  a  summer's 

day;  29° 

Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The  sandy  fields,  leaping  through  flowery 

groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort;  or,  when  rock  and  hill, 
The   woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw*s  lofty 

heif^t. 
Were  bronsed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood 

alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Lidian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  Lq  wantonness,  to  sport 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower.  300 

fWr  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew 

FosteMrSlike  bv  beauty  and  by  fear: 
Much  favoured  m  my  birth-place,  and  no 
less 


In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted;  —  there  were  w 

let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.     Ere  I  had  tol 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountai 

slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  U 

snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  't  was  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shouId< 

hung  3 

To  range  the  open  heights  where  woo^ 

cocks  run 
Along  the   smooth  green  turf.    Throu^ 

half  the  night, 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  pli< 
That  anxious  visitation ;  —  moon  and  starl 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone 
And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes 

befeU 
In  these, ajg^t^  wanderings,  that  a  stro^ 

^"'   desire  ~ 

O'erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the^ 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toU  ^ 
Beqajpe  my  prey;  and  when  the  deed  w 

done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low    breathings    coming    after  me,  a 

sounds 
Of  undistin&[uishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Nor  less,  when  spring  had  wanned  i 

ciUtured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  motb| 

bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge ;  thod 

mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was    not    ignoble.     Oh !     when    I    hi 

hung  j 

Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  gra^ 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  ro< 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seem^ 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  aotaii^ 
Shouldering   the   naked  crag,  oh,  at   tl 

time 
While  on  the  perilons  ridge  I  hung  alon 
With  what  strange  utterance  diaUie  1^ 

drywind 
Blow  through  my  ear  !  the  sky  seemed  1 

a  sky 
Of  earth  —  and  with  what  motion  mail 

the  clouds! 
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Diiat,  »&  wa-jjge»,  thfiLJuD^firtal  spirit 
grows    ^  340 

ike  harmony  in  music;  there  is  a  dark 
inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
}iscordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  to- 
gether 
[n  one  society.     How  strange^  that  all 
Fhe  terrors.  pains._and  earlj_miseries, 

AlQiia  AXJ  xnind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a 

A.nd  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
Fhe  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  !    Praise  to  the  end  ! 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned 

to  employ;  351 

VHiether  her  fearless  yisitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless 

light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds;  or  she  would 

use 
Seyerer  interrentions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  smnmer  erening  (led  by  her)   I 

found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cove,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping 

in  360 

Fashed  from  the  shore.     It  was  an  act  of 

stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,   nor  without  the 

voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on; 
Learing  behind  her  still,  on  either  side, 
8mall  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon, 
lUntil  they  melted  all  mto  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.     But  now,  like  one  who 

rows, 
I  Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
I  With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Xpon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  I'idge,        370 
[The  horizon's  utmost  boundary;  nir  above 
I  Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey 

sky. 
!  ^ke  was  an  elfin  pinnace ;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 
AiK^  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
I  Went  heaving   through  the   water  like  a 

swan; 
I  When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till 

then 
I  ^  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black 

and  huge, 


As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 
Upreared  its  head.    I  struck  and  struck 
\  again,  380 

And  growing  stiU  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and 
;  still, 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 
Strode  after  me.     With  trembling  oars  I 

turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree; 
There  *  in  her  mooring-place    I   left  my 

bark, — 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went, 

in  grave 
And  serious  mood;  but  after  I  had  seen  390 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Worked   with  a  dim    and    undetermined 

sense 
Of    unknown    modes    of    being;  o'er  my 

thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  01  green  fields; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not 

nfea 

Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the 

"  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  !     4o7^ 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  bream 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first 

dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
TKe  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of/* 

man,  ^*^ 

But    with    high    objects,    with    enduring 

things  — 
With  life  and  nature  — purifying  thus     410 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  Uiought, 
And  -sanctifying,  by  such  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  rear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.   In  November  days. 
When    vapours   rolling  down  the  valley 

made 
A    lonely    scene    more  lonesome,  among 

woods, 
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At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer 

nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the   trembling 

lake,  420 

Beneath    the   gloomy   hills    homeward  I 

went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and 

night, 
And  by  the  waters*  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twi- 
light gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons:  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us  —  for  me 
It  was  a  time    of   rapture !    Clear  and 
loud  430 

The  village  clock  tolled  six,  —  I  wheeled 

about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.     All   shod 

with  steel, 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  -  the  resounding 

horn, 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ;  440 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  imnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the 

west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 
Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous 

throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  450 

That    fled,  and,  flying    still    before    me, 

gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and  oftentimes. 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spin- 
ning still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  J^  reclining  back  upon  my  heelsj 


Stopped  short;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me  —  even  as  if  the  earth  hn 

rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round !  4 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solenm  tni^ 
Feebler   and    feebler,  and    I    stood  aa 

watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  slegpj 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth  I  Ye  Visions  of  the  hiH^ 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  emplojQ 
Such  ministry,  when  ye,  through  many  1 

year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  spoiti 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  an 

hills,  4; 

Impressed,  upon  all  forms,  the  chaiacten 
Of  danger  or  desire;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth. 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  as 

fear, 
Work  like  a  sea  ? 

Not  uselessly  employe* 
Might  I  pursue  this  theme  through  evei 

change 
Of  exercise  and  play,  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  delightful  itnmd. 

We  were  a  noisy  crew;  the  sun  in  heave 
Beheld  not  vales  more  beautiful  than  oor 
Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  and  joy  4 
Richer,  or  worthier  of  the  ground  they  tra 
I  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voi(^ 
The  woods  of  autiman,  and    their  has 

bowers 
With  milk-white  clusters  hung;  the  rodai 

line. 
True  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  who 

strong 
And  unreproved  enchantment  led  us  on 
By  rocks  and  pools  shut  out  from  evei 

star, 
All  the  green  simimer,  to  forlorn  cascade 
Among    the    windings    hid    of    mounta 

brooks.  i 

—  Unfading  recollections  !  at  this  hour 
The  heart  is  almost  mine  with  which  I  fe 
From  some  hill-top  on  sunny  afternoons. 
The  paper  kite  h igh  among  fleecy  clouds 
Pull'at  her  rein  like  an  impetuous  cours« 
Or,  from  the  meadows  sent  on  gusty  day 
Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  siidden] 
Dashed  headlong,  and  rejected  by  the  ston 
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Te  bwly  cottages  wherein  we  dwelt, 
.  ministratiou  of  your  own  was  yours;    500 
in  I  forget  you,  being  as  you  were 
0  beautiful  among  the  pleasant  fields 
Q  which  ye  stood  ?  or  can  I  here  forget 
"he  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with 

which 
^e  dealt  out  your  plain  comforts  ?    Yet 

had  ye 
hligfats  aiul  exultations  of  your  own. 
*^ager  and  never  weary  we  pursued 
ha  home-amusements  by  the  warm  peat- 
fire 
U  evening,  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth 

slate 
[n  square  divisions  parcelled  out  and  all 
N'i£k  crosses  and  with  cyphers  scribbled 
oer,  SI  I 

H^e  schemed  and  puzzled,  head  opposed  to 

head 
[n  strife  too  humble  to  be  named  in  verse: 
Orroond  the  naked  table,  snow-white  deal, 
Cbeny  or  nu4>le,  sate  in  close  arrav. 
And  to  the  combat,  Loo  or  Whist,  led  on 
A  thick-ribbed  army;  not,  as  in  the  world, 
t^^leeted  and  ungratefully  thrown  by 
Bren  for  the  very  service  they  had  wrought, 
Bat  husbanded  through  many  a  long  cam- 
paign, sao 
UncQuth  assemblage  was  it,  where  no  few 
Had  changed  their  functions:  some,  ple- 
beian cards 
Which  Fate,  beyond  the  promise  of  their 

birth. 
Had  dignified,  and  called  to  represent 
The  persons  of  departed  potentates. 
Oh^  with  what  echoes  on  the  board  they  fell ! 
Inmic  diamonds,  —  clubs,  hearts,  diamonds, 

spades, 
A  congregation  piteously  akin  I 
|^«ap  matter  offered  they  to  boybh  wit, 
those  sooty  knaves,  precipitated  dowu    530 
With  scoffs  aiKl  taunts,  like  Vulcan  out  of 

heaven: 
^  ptramount  ace,  a  moon  in  her  eclipse, 
Qneeoi  gleaming  through  their  splendour's 

last  decay, 
lad  moQarchs  surly  at  the  wrongs  sus- 

tamed 
m  royal  visages.    Meanwhile  abroad 
wMuit  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 
MCed  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth; 
Wf  mterruT^ing  oft  that  eager  game, 
frm  under  Esthwaite's  splitting  fields  of 
ice 


The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself. 
Gave  out  to  meadow  grounds  and  hills  a 
loud  541 

Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 
Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main. 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by^  eztrjoaiajMnsion  first 
Peopled  the  mind  with  forms  sublime  or 

And  made  me  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and 

joys 
Of  subtler  origin;  how  I  have  felt. 
Not  seldom  even  in  that  tempestuous  time. 
Those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the 

sense  $$t 

Which  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own 
An  intellectual  charm;  that  calm  delight 
Which,  if  I  err  not,  surely  must  belong 
To  those  first-bom  af&nities  that  fit 
Our  new  existence  to  existing  things, 
And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute 
The  bond  of  union  between  life  and  joy. 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful 

earth. 
And  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had 

stamped  560 

The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  coloured  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks 

and  bays 
Of  Cumbria's  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evening 

shade. 
And   to   the   shepherd's    hut   on    distant 

hills  570 

Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon. 
How  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight. 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  quietness  or  peace ;  yet  have  I  stood. 
Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o'er  many 

a  league 
Of  shining  water,  gathering  as  it  seemed. 
Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field  of 

light. 
New  pleasure  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers. 
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Thus  oft  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy   581 
Which,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child's 

pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendants,  'mid  that  giddy 

bliss 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the 

blood 
And  is  forgotten;  even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield;  —  the 

.  earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Rememberable  things;  sometimes,  't  is  true. 
By  chance  collisions  and  quaint  accidents 
(Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  supposed 
Of  evil-minded  fairies),  yet  not  vain        591 
Nor  profitless,  if  haply  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances, 
Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doomed  to  sleep 
Until  maturer  seasons  called  them  forth 
To  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
—  Ana  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  own  weight 
Wearied  itself  out  of  the  memory, 
The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that  joy 
Remained  in  their  substantial  lineaments 
Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye      601 
Were  visible,  a  daily  sight;  and  thus 
By  the  impressive  discipliDe  of  fear. 
By  pleasure  and  repeated  happiness. 
So  h*equently  repeated,  and  by  force 
Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  thingfs  forgotten,  these  same  scenes  so 

bright, 
So  beautiful,  so  majestic  in  themselves. 
Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  be- 
come 
Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms        610 
And  changeful  colours  by  invisible  links 
Were  fastened  to  the  affections. 

I  began 
My  story  early  —  not  misled,  I  trust, 
By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 
Disowned  by  memory  —  ere  the  breath  of 

spring 
Planting    my    snowdrops    among    winter 

snows: 
Nor  will  it  seem  to  thee,  O  Friend  I  so 

prompt 
In  sympathy,  that  I  have  lengthened  out 
With  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedious  tale. 
Meanwhile,  my  hope  has  been>thatl  might 

fetch  620 

Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years ; 
Might  fix  the  wavering  balance  of  my  mind. 
And    haply   meet   reproaches  too,  whose 

power 


May  spur  me  on,  in  manhood  now  mmton 
To  honourable  toil.  Yet  should  these  hop 
Prove  vain,  and  thus  should  neither  I  I 

taught 
To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 
With  better  knowledge  how  the  heart  vi 

framed 

Of  him  thou  lovest;  need  I  dread  from  thf 
Harsh  judgments,  if  the  song  be  loth  to  qi 
Those  recollected  hours  thatnave  the  dxLc 
Of  visionary  thin^,  those  lovely  forms  « 
And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  back  a 

life. 
And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 
A  visible  scene, on  which  the  sun  is  shinii^ 

One  end  at  least  hath  been  attamed;  1 

mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  eenial  dkm 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  he  broi]^ 

down 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  road   lies  plain  before    me;  —  'tis 

theme  < 

Single  and   of    determined   bounds;   b 

hence 

I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argnmoit^ 
Where  I  might  be  discomfited  and  lost: 
And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  tk 
This  labour  will    be  welcome,   hoiKmr 

Friend ! 


BOOK  SECOND 
SCHOOL-TIME  {continued) 

Thus  far,  O   Friend!    have    we,  thoit 

leaving  much 
Unvisited,  endeavoured  to  retrace 
The  simple  ways  in  which  my 

walked; 

Those  chiefly  that  first  led  me  to  the  lori 
Of  rivers,  woods,  and  fields.  The  passion  1 
Was  in  its  birth,  sustained  as  mi^ht  befi 
By  nourishment  that  came  unsomrht;! 

still 
From  week  to  week,  from  month  to  moo 

we  lived 
A  round  of  tumult.     Duly  were  our  ran 
Prolonged  in  srnnmertill  the  dAylic^ttail^ 
No  chair  remained  before  the  doors;  I 

bench 
And  threshold  steps  were  empty ;  fast  as-cj 
The  labourer,  and  the  old  man  who  had  sj 
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later  lingerer;  yet  the  revelry 
tttinaed  and  the  loud  uproar:  at  last, 
lien  all  the  ground  was  dark,  and  twin- 
kling stars 
Iged  the  black  clouds,  home  and  to  bed 

we  went, 
iverish  with  weary  joints  and  beating 

minds, 
h  I  is  there  one  who  ever  has  been  young, 
or  needs  a  warning  voice  to  tame  the 
pride  ao 

f  intellect  and  yirtue's  self-esteem  ? 
ne  is  there,  though  the  wisest  and  the  best 
f  all  mankind,  who  covets  not  at  times 
nion  that  cannot  be ;  —  who  would  not  give 
f  80  he  might,  to  duty  and  to  truth 
he  eagerness  of  infantine  desire  ? 
.  tranquillising  spirit  presses  now 
k  my  corporeal  frame,  so  wide  appears 
lie  Tacancy  between  me  and  those  days 
Hiieh  yet  have  such  self-presence  in  my 
mind,  30 

Itat,  musing  on  them,  often  do  I  seem 
fvo  consciousnesses,  conscious  of  myself 
ind  of  some  other  Being.     A  rude  mass 
H  native  rock,  left  midway  in  the  square 
H  oar  small  market  village,  was  the  goal 
h  centre  of  these  sports;  and  when,  re- 
turned 
iliet  long  absence,  thither  I  repaired, 
Icoe  was  the  old  grey  stone,  ana  in  its  place 
^ smart  Assembly-room  usurped  the  ground 
^  had  been  ours.     There  let  the  fiddle 
scream,  40 

bid  be  ye  happy  !    Yet,  my  Friends  !    I 

know 
tbat  more  than  one  of  you  will  think  with 

me 
)f  those  soft  starry  nights,  and  that  old 

Dame 
^fom  whom  the  stone  was  named,  who 

there  had  sate. 
And  watched  her  table  with  its  huckster's 

wares 
Aindnous,  through  the  length  of  sijcty  years. 

We  ran  a  boisterous  course;  the  year 
span  round 
WiUi  giddy  motion.    But    the  time  ap- 
I        proached 

Wt  brought  with  it  a  regular  desire 
nr  calmer  pleasures,  when  the  winning 

S       forms  50 

( Nature  were  collaterally  attached 
0  erery  scheme  of  holiday  delight 


^^ 


And  every  boyish  sport,  less  grateful  else 
And  languidly  pursued. 

When  summer  came. 
Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  half -holidays, 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oars;  and  the  selected Iwurne 
Was  now  an  Island  miisical  with  birds 
That  sang  and  ceased  not;  now  a  Sister  Isle 
Beneath  the  oaks'  umbrageous  covert,  sown 
With  lilies  of  the  valley  like  a  field;  6x 

And  now  a  third  small  Island,  whei«  sur- 
vived 
In  solitude  thft  rynn  of  a  shrine 
Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate.  And  served 
liaily  witti  cbaunted  rites.     In  such  a  race 
So  ended,  disappointment  could  be  none, 
Uneasiness,  or  pain,  or  jealousy: 
We  rested  in  the  shade,  all  pleased  alike. 
Conquered  and  conqueror*.    Thus  the  pride 

of  strength. 
And  the  vain-glory  of  superior  skill,  70 

Were  tempered;  thus  was  gradually  pro- 
duced 
A  quiet  independence  of  the  heart: 
And  to  my  Friend  who  knows  me  I  may 

add, 
Fearless  of  blame,  that  hence  for  future  days 
Ensued  a  diffidence  and  modesty. 
And  I  was  taught  to  feel,  perhaps  too  much. 
The  self-sufficmg  power  of  Sohtude. 

Our  daily  meals  were  frugal,  Sabine  fare  ! 
More  than  we  wished  we  knew  the  blessing 

then 
Of    vigorous    hunger  —  hence    corporeal 

strength  80 

Unsapped  by  delicate  viands;  for,  exclude 
A  little  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 
Through  three   divisions  of  the  quartered 

year 
In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 
From  the  half-yearly  holidays  returned. 
We  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  suf- 
ficed 
To  furnish  treats  more  costly  than  the 

Dame 
Of  the  old  grey  stone,  from  her  scant  board, 

supplied. 
Hence  rustic  dinners  on  the  cool  green 

ground, 
Or  in  the  woods,  or  by  a  river  side  90 

Or  shady  fountains,  while  among  the  leaves 
Soft  airs  were  stirring,  and  the  mid-day  sun 
Unfelt  shone  brightly  round  us  in  our  joy. 
Nor  is  my  aim  neglected  if  I  tell 
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In  wantonness  of  heart,  through  rough  m 

smooth  ijl 

We  scamoered  homewards.    Oh,  je  rockj 

and  streams,  i 

And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  eYemcgair| 
Even  in  this  joyous  time  I  sometimes  felt 
Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  std 

we  breathed  ' 

Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  wbea 
Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  U^ 

sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  leye 

sand. 

Midway    on    long  Winander's    e&sten 

shore. 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A    tayem    stood;    no    homely  -  feature 

house. 


^ 


How  sometimes,  in  the  length  of  those  half- 
years. 

We  from  our  funds  drew  largely;  —  proud 
to  curb, 

And  eag^  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  steed; 

And  with  the  courteous  iun-kbeper,  whose 
stud 

Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 

Sly  subterfuge^^  the  adventure's  bouna  loo 

Were  distant:  some  famed  temple  where 
of  yore 

The  Dnuds  worshipped,  or  the  antique 
walls 

Of  that  large  abbey,  where  within  the  Vale 

Of  Nightsnade,  to  St.  Mary's  honour  built. 

Stands  yet  a  mouldering  pile  with  fractured 
arch. 

Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees; 

AJ^otscene!  —  Along  the  smooth  green 

"*^^"ti5i" 

Our  horses  grazed.  To  more  than  inland 
peace. 

Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 

From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  tow- 
ers no 

la  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen. 

Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alike ; 

Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and 
such 

The  Safeg^^ftT-d  fnr  yftpoftn  nnH  qinftfnpjy^ 

Our  steeds  remounted  and  the  summons 

given. 
With  whip  and  spur  we  through  the  chaun- 

try  flew 
Li  uncouth  race,  and  left  the  cross-legged 

knight, 
And  the  stone-abbot,  and  that  single  wren 
Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
Of  the  old  church,  that  —  though  from  re- 
cent showers  120 
The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched 

by  faint 
Internal  breezes,  sobbings  of  the  place 
And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops  — 

yet  still 
So  sweetly  'mid  the  gloom  the  invisible 

bird 
Sang  to  herself,  that  there  I  could  have 

made 
My  dwelling-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 
To  hear  such  music.     Through  the  walls 

we  flew 
And  down  the  valley,  and,  a  circuit  made 


i 


Primeval  like  its  neighbouring  cottages. 
But 't  was  a  splendid  place,  the  door  bes^ 
With    chaises,    grooms,  and   liveries,  an 

within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood-red  win 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  ws 

built 
On  the  large  island,  had  this  dwelling  bee 
More  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut. 
Proud  of  its  own  bright  fire  and  sycanKn 

shade. 
But  —  though  the  rhymes  were  gone  iU 

once  inscribed 
The  threshold,  and  large  golden  chain 

tors,  I 

Spread  o'er  the  spangled  sign-board,  hi 

dislodged 
The  old  Lion  and  usurped  his  place,  i 

slight 
And  mockery  of  the  rustic  painter's  hand  ^ 
Yet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 
WiUi  all  its  foolish  pomp.    The  garden  Iij 
Upon  a  slope  surmoimted  by  a  plain 
Oi    a   small    bowling-green;   beneath   i| 

stood 
A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  tt 

trees 
And  over  the  tree-tops;  nor  did  we  want 
Refreshment,    strawberries    and    mello 

cream.  i^ 

There,  while  through  half  an  afternoon  4 

played 
On  the  smooth  platform,  whether  skill  yri 

vailed 
Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  \ 

glee 
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[ade  all  the  mountains  ring.     But,  ere\ 

night-fall,  l 

rben  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  lei-  I 

sure  I 

her  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach     / 
^f  some  small  island  steered  our  courseJ 

with  one,  I 

"be  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  him\ 

there,  > 

Lad  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his 

flute 
Llone  upon  the  rock  —  oh,  then,  the  calm 
Lad  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind    171 
Sven  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the 

sky, 
sertr  before  so  beautiful,  sank  down 
[nto  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream  I 
Dms  were  my  sympathies  enlarged, 

thus 
Duly  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
jrew  dear  to  me:  already  I  began 
To  loye  the  sun;  a  boy  I  loved  the  sun, 
N^ot  as  I  since  have  loved  him,  as  a  pledge 
hjid  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light      180 
fVliich  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive; 
Kor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds  — 
Bnt  for  this  cause,  that  I  had  seen  him  lay 
Ris  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 
Hie  western  mountain  touch  his  setting 

orb. 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from 

excess 
Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 
For  its  o^n  pleasure,  and  I  breathed  with 

Az^  from  like  feelings,  humble  though  in- 
tense. 
To  patriotic  and  domestic  love  190 

Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear; 
Tor  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes, 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midway  between  the  hilb  as  if  she  knew 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee, 
Yea,  appertained  by  a  pecidiar  right 
To  thee  and  thy  grey  huts,  thou  one  dear 
Vale! 

Those  incidental  charms  which  first  at- 
tached 
Uj  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell       aoo 
How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
for  her  own  sake.    But  who  shall  parcel 
out 


His  intellect  by  geometric  rules, 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  square  ? 
Who  knows  the  individual  hour  in  wnich 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed  ? 
Who  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and 

say 
"  This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came    from  yon  fountain?"    Thou,  my 

Friend  !  art  one  jio 

More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts;  to 

thee 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is. 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast, 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  infirmity.     No  ofiBcious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  theli 
Deem  that  our  pimy  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have 

made. 
To  thee,  unblinded  by  these  formal  arts,  220 
The  unity  of  all  hath  been  revealed. 
And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly 

skilled 
Than  many  are  to  range  the  faculties 
Li  scale  and  order,  cIslss  the  cabinet 
Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phhise 
Run  through  the  history  and  birth  of  each 
As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 
Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyse  the  mind. 
If    each     most    obvious    and     particular 

thought, 
Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense,  230 

But  in  the  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed. 
Hath  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe, 
(For  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress,)  blest  the 

Babe, 
Nursed  in  his  Mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to 

sleep 
Rocked  on  his  Mother's  breast;  who  with 

his  soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother's  eye  1 
For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects     through    widest    intercourse    of 

sense;  240 

No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed: 
Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 
Is  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with 

hand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
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Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount  for 

him 
Hath  beautified  that  flower;  already  shades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 
Do^^    around    hun    upon    aught  that 

bears  aso 

^U^nsiffhtly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
(Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives, 
I    Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  frail, 
I    An  inmate  of  this  active  imiverse : 
_  _  I  fFor,  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
T  /That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
*   Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Minj). 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  botli. 
Working  but  in  alliance  with  the  WjotkB. 
Which  it  beholds.  —  Such,  verily,  is  the  first 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life,  261 

By  imiform  control  of  after  years, 
In  most,  abated  or  suppressed;  in  some, 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of 

decay. 
Pre-eminent  till  death. 
*"  From  early  days, 

Beg^inning  not  lone  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother's 

heart, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility,  270 

I    Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
I  Aufirmented  and  sustained.     1  et  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois'  sinews,  and  the  eagle's  wing: 
For  now  a  trouble  came  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible  world,  nor  knowing  why. 
The  props  of  my  affections  were  removed. 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
By  its  own  spirit !     All  that  I  belield      281 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  communion.    Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but  oh  !  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brings  palpable  access 
Of  knowledge,  when  all  knowledge  is  de- 
light. 
And  sorrow  is  not  there  !  The  seasons  came, 
And  every  season  wheresoe'er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory  qualities,  29P 

Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of 

love. 
Had  been  neglected;  left  a  register 
Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 
Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude 


More  active  ever  than  "  best  society  "— 
Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
By  silent  inobtrusive  sympathies, 
Aiid  gentle  agitations  of  uie  mind 
From  manifold  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  onwatei^ 

ful  eye,  jj 

No  difference  is,  and  hence,  from  the  same 

source, 
Sublimer  joy;  for  I  would  walk  alone. 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  kj 

sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  fonn 
Or  image  nnprofaned;  and  I  would  st^nd. 
If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  thai 

are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth, 
Or  make  their  mm  abode  in  distant  windi. 
Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power;  jii 
And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  mooix 
Of  shadowy  exultation:  not  for  this. 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  miod 
And  intellectual  life;  but  that  the  sool, 
Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  &^ 

felt  ^  j 

Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  seaw 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire,    31] 
With  laculties  still  growing,  feeling  still 
That  whatsoever  pomt  they  gain,  they  yc^ 
Have  something  to  pursue. 

And  not  aloi^^ 
'Mid  gloom  and  tumult,  but  no  less  'mid  fiil 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mu»i| 
Is  moved  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  me  J 
Came  strengthened  with  a  superadded  sod 
A  virtue  not  its  own.  My  morning  walks 
Were    early ;  —  oft   before  the  hours  c| 

school  jj 

I  travelled  round  our  little  lake,  five  mild 
Of  pleasant  wandering.  Happy  time  !  mta 

dear 
For  this,  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  FrienJ 
Then  passionately  loved;  with  heart  bol 

full 
Would  he  peruse  these  lines !    For  nuJ 

years 
Have  since  flowed  in  between  us,  and,  oo 

minds 
Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 
We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 
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lor  seldom  did  I  lift  onr  cottage  latch  339 
^ZT  earlier,  ere  one  smoke-Mrreath  had  risen 
''rom  human  dwelling,  or  the  vernal  thrush 
VsLS  an<lible;  and  sate  among  the  woods 
Uone  upon  some  jutting  eminence, 
it  the  first  gleam  of  dawn-light,  when  the 

Vale, 
fet  slumbering,  lay  in  utter  solitude, 
[low  shall  I  seek  the  origin  ?  where  find 
Paith  in  the  marvellous  wings  which  then  I 

felt  ? 
L>ft  in  these  moments  such  a  holv  calm 
i^''oald  overspread  my  soul,  that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw   350 
Appeared  like  something  in  myself ,  a  dream, 
A.  i^ospeet  in  the  mind. 

T  were  long  to  tell 
What  spring  and  autumn,  what  the  winter 

snows. 
And  what  the  summer  shade,  what  day  and 

night, 
ETening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking, 

thought 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  poured  forth 
To  feed  the  spirit  of  religious  love 
In  which  I  walked  with  Nature.     But  let 

this 
Be  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  retained 
Mj  first  creative  sensibility;  360 

That  by  the  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soul  was  unsubdued.    A  plastic  power 
Abode  with  me;  a  forming  hand,  at  times 
Rebellious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood; 
A  local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most, 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  it  communed.  An  auxiliar  U^ht 
Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  settmg 

sun 
Bestowed  new  splendour;   the  melodious 

birds,  370 

The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring    so    sweetly    in    themselves, 

obeyed 
A  like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye: 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence. 
And  hence  my  transport. 

Nor  should  this,  perchance. 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  I  still  had  loved 
The  exercise  and  produce  of  a  toil, 
Than  an^ytic  industry  to  me 
More  pleasing,  and  whose  character  X  deem 
h  more  poetic  as  resembling  more  381 

Creative  agency.    The  song  would  speak 


Of  that  interminable  building  reared 
By  observation  of  affinities 
In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists 
To  passive  minds.    My  seventeenth  year 

was  come 
And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy,  390 

To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments;  or  the  power  of  truth 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  mings  that  really  are;  I,  at  this  time. 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus  while  the  days  liew  by,  and  years 

passed  on, 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had    received    so    much,  that    all   my 

thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling;  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable        400 
I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Bein^  spread 
O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth 

stUl; 
O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of 

thought 
And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart; 
O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and 

sings. 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air;  o'er  all  that 

glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Conmiuning  in  this  sort  through  earth  and 

heaven  411 

With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  coimtenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain, 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind,       420 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this 

earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was 

bom. 
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If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingbng  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 

lived 
With  God  and  Nature   communing,  re- 

moved.  430 

From  little  enmities  and  low  desires  — 
The  gift  is  yours;  if  in  these  times  of  fear. 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  overthrown, 
If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy. 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds;  if,  in  this  time         440 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support. 
The  blessing  of  my  life  —  the  gift  is  yours. 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts !  't  is  yours, 
Ye  mountains  I  thine,  O  Nature !   Thou  hast 

fed 
My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee. 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy  450 

And  purest  passion. 

Thou,  my  Friend  I  wert  reared 
In  the  great  city,  'mid  far  other  scenes; 
But  we,  by  different  roads,  at  length  have 

gained 
The  seusame  bourne.   And  for  this  cause 

to  thee 
I  speak,  unapprehensive  of  contempt. 
The  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues. 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots  from  the  human  countenance  all  trace 
Of   beauty  and  of  love.    For  thou  hast 

sought  460 

The  truth  m  solitude,  and,  since  the  days 
That  gave  thee  liberty,  full  long  desired. 
To  serve  in  Nature  s  temple,  thou  hast 

been 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers; 
In  many  things  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion. 

Fare  thee  well  I 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee!    seeking  oft  the   haunts  of 

men, 
And  yet  more  often  living  with  thyself. 
And  tor  thyself,  so  haply  shall  thy  days    470 
Be  many,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


BOOK  THIRD 
RESIDENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  whe< 
Rolled  over  a  wide  plain  o'erhung  m 

clouds. 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  1 

saw 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  Colkj 

Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  g^ve. 

Advancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tas&eQ 

cap, 
Striding  along  as  if  o'ertasked  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air; 
He  passed  —  nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyi 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drev. 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  edd; 

force. 
Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle ;  cai^ 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glinq 

of  Cam; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  faznous  T"" 

My  spirit  was  up,  my  thoughts  were  f 

of  hope; 
Some  friends  I  had,  acquaintances  who  tbi 
Seemed  friends,  poor  simple  schoolboys,  11 

hung  round 
With  honour  and  importance:  in  a  worie 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved; 
Questions,  directions,  warnings  and  advi 
Ilowed  in  upon  me,  from  aU  sides;  frt 

day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure  !  to  myself  I  seea 
A  man  of  busmess  and  expense,  and  we< 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  o'wn  affair^ 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailor,  as  befell,  j 

From  street  to  street  with  loose  and  earq 

mind. 

I  was  the  Dreamer,  they  Uie  Dream 

roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle  { 
Gowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  stnde] 

streets. 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churclies,  gt 

ways,  towers: 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of 

hills,  ^^ 

A  northern  villager. 
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As  if  the  change 
Eiad  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monies,  and  attired 
In  tpleiidid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and 

hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is 

keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  hy,      40 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The   lack   of   beard.  —  The   weeks    went 

roundly  on, 
\Vlth  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit, 
bmooih  housekeeping  within,  and  all  with- 
out 
LihCTfJ,  and  suiting  gentleman's  array. 

The  Evangelist  St.  John  my  patron  was: 
Three  Gothic  courts  are  his,  and  in  the  first 
Wis  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure; 
Right   undemeaUi,  the   College   kitchens 

made 
A  hamming    sound,    less    tuneable    than 
bees,  so 

But  hardly  leas  industrious;    with  shrill 

notes 
Of  sharp  command  and    scolding    inter- 
mixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock, 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day. 
Slip  by  him   unproclaimed,  and  told  the 

hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
'Her  pealing  org^an  was  my  neighbour  too; 
'  And  nrom  my  pillow,  loo^ng  forth  hy  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood      60 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 
'  The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought, 
alone.  ^ 

Of  College  labours,  of  the  Lecturer's 

room 
An  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand, 
With  loyal  students,  faithful  to  their  books, 
Ralf-^id-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  donees  —  of  important  days, 
£xaaiinatiotis,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance  !  of  excessive  hopes,         70 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears, 
ball  jealousies,  and  triumphs    good  or 

I  Let  oUiera  that  know  more  speak  as  they 
Imow. 


Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me. 
And  little  won.  Yet  from  the  first  crude 

days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thoughts. 
Wishing  to  hope  without  a  hope,  some  tesas 
About  my  future  worldly  mamtenance, 
And.  mo?e  than  all.  a  Strangeness  in  the 
nund,  80 

A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour. 
Nor  for  that  place.    But  wherefore  be  cast 

down? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Reason  and  her  pure 
Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  law 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian 

Hope, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier),  hither  I  had  come. 
Bear  witness  Truth|  endowed  with  holy 

powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttimes  did  I  quit   91 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings 

and  groves, 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds 

sublime 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the 

mind 
Drooped  not;  but  there  into  herself  return- 
ing, 
With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  here- 
tofore. 
At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 
Her  native  iustmcts:  let  me  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  felt    100 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine. 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  changed 
In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  af tei^  years. 
As  if  awakened,  summoned,  roused,  con- 
strained, 
I  looked  for  universal  things;  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky: 
Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was 

driven; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  ex* 
pressed  1  lo 

By  the  proud  name  she  bears — the  name 

of  Heaven. 
I  caUed  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they 

might; 
Or,  turning  the  mind  in  upon  herself^ 
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Pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread 

my  thoughts 
And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping; 

felt 
Incumbencies  more  awful,  visitings 
Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul,. 
That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 
And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity 
All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives  120 

In  glory  inunutable.     But  peace  !  enough 
Here  to  record  that  I  was  mounting  now 
To  such  conmiunity  with  highest  truth  — 
A  track  pursuing,  not  untrod  before. 
From  strict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 
Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subdued. 
To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruits,  or 

flower. 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high- 
way, 
I  gave  a  moral  life:  I  saw  them  feel. 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling:  the  great 
mass  130 

Lay  imbedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  mward  mean- 
ing. 
Add  that  whatever  of  Terror  or  of  Love 
Or  Beauty,  Nature's  daily  face  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  tins 
I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 
Of  passion;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 
Unknown,  unthought  of,  yet  I  was  most 
nch —  140 

I  had  a  world  abowfr  "^g  —  *^  ^*"  "\y  "^"^ ; 
I  made  it.  for  it  only  lived  to  me^ 

d  to  the  Ood  who  sees  into  ^he  hcArt. 


Am 
Sue 


uch  sympathies,  though  rarely,  were  be- 
trayed 

By  outward  gestures  and  by  visible  looks: 
Some  called  it  madness  —  so  indeed  it  was. 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  joy. 
If  steady  moods  of  thoughtfulness  matured 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name; 
If     prophecy     be    madness;     if     things 
viewed  150 

By  poets  in  old  time,  and  higher  up 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants. 
May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 
With    undisordered    sight.     But    leaving 

this. 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 
Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difference 
As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms^ 


Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast;  an  eye 
Which,  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  witl^ 

leaf,  1 

To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  aznre  heavenj 
Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stai 
Could    find    no  surface  where    its    pow^ 

might  sleep; 
Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  tdj  soul, 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency 
Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain. 

And  here,  O  Friend !   haye  I  retnd 

my  life  \ 

Up  to  an  eminence,  and  told  a  tale 
Of  matters  which  not  falsely  maj  be  caDJ 
The    glory    of     my    youth.     Of    gadi 

power,  \ 

Creation  and  divinity  itself 
I  have  been  speaking,  for  my  theme  d 

been 
What  has  passed  within  me.     Not  ci  cd 

ward  things 
Done  visibly  for  other  minds,  "wards,  fdgi 
Symbols  or  actions,  but  of  my  own  heart. 
Have  I  been  speaking,  and  mj  yonthf 

mind. 

0  Heavens !  how  awful  is  the  mi^t 

souls. 
And  what  they  do  within  themselves  wti 

y«*  .  J 

The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  tj 

world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  field  where  thej  ve 

sown. 
This  is,  in  truth,  heroic  argxmient, 
This  genuine  prowess,  which  X  wished 

touch  I 

With  hand  however  weak,  but  in  the  mai 
It  lies  far  hidden  from  the  reach  of  worq 
Points  have  we  all  of  us  within  our  souls 
Where  all   stand  single;  this  I  feel,  ti 

make 
Breathings  for  incommimicable  powers; 
But  is  not  each  a  memory  to  himself, 
And,  therefore,  now  that  we  must  quit  d 

theme, 

1  am  not    heartless,    for    there's  not 

man  j 

That  lives  who  hath  not  known  his  gd 

like  hours, 
And  feels  not  what  lui  empire  we  inherit 
As  natural  beings  in  the  strength  of  Natal 

No  more:  for  now  into  a  popnlons  pbi^ 
We  must  descend.    A  Traveller  J  am. 
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Vhose  tale  is  only  of  himself;  even  so, 
to  be  it,  if  the  pure  of  heart  be  prompt 
Po    follow,    and    if    thou,  my   honoured 

Friend ! 
Vlio  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  at  my  side, 
mpporty  as  hereton>fe,  my  fainting  steps. 

It  hath  been  told,  that  when  the  first  de- 
light 201 
fhat  flashed  upon  me  from  this  novel  show 
lad  failed,  the  mind  returned  into  her- 
self; 
fet  true  it  is,  that  I  had  made  a  change 
[b  climate,  and  my  nature's  outward  coat 
Changed  also  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Fall  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
^f  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
ind  superficial  pastimes;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,  and  more  frequently  forced 
hopes;                                             210 
ind,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
[)f  indecbive  judgments,  that  impaired 
Ind  shook  the  mind's  simplicity.  —  And 

yet 
Ffa^  was  a  gladsome  time.    Could  I  be- 
hold— 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  clay 
[n  a  sea-river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide. 
Could     have    beheld —  with    undelighted 

heart, 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  m  its  budding-time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at 
once 
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So  manv  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  lifes  sweet  season  —  could  have  seen 

unmoved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
So  ^mous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at 

least. 
It  was  a  goodly  prospect:  for,  in  sooth, 
Thoa^  I  had  learnt  betimes  to  stand  nn- 

propped, 
Aad  independent  musings  pleased  me  so 
That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  I  was  alone, 
Tet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude  230 

hi  lonely  places;  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  1  leaned  by  nature;  for  my  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Not  seeking  those  who  might  participate 
Mj  deeper  pleasures  (nay,  I  had  not  once, 
Hough  not  unused  to  mutter  lonesome 
songs, 


Even  with  myself  divided  such  delight. 
Or  looked  that  ivay  for  aught  that  might 

be  clothed 
In  human  language),  easily  I  passed 
From  the  remembrances  of  better  things,  240 
And  slipped  into  the  ordinary  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburthened,  uualarmed. 
Caverns  there  were  within  my  mind  which 

sun 
Could  never  penetrate,  yet  did  there  not 
Want  store  01  leafy  arbours  where  the  light 
Might  enter  in  at  will.     Companionships, 
Friendships,  acquaintances,  were  welcome 

all. 
We  sauntered,  played,  or  rioted;  we  talked 
Unprofitable  talk  at  morning  hours; 
Drifted    about    along    the    streets    and 

¥ralks,  250 

Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  went  forth 
To  gallop  through  the  country  in  blind  zeal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the 

stars 
Come    forth,  perhaps  without  one  quiet 

thought. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  second  act 
In  this  new  life.     Imagination  slept, 
And  yet  not  utterly.     I  could  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the 

steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men,  260 

Unmoved.    I  could  not  always  lightly  pass 
Through  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where 

they  had  slept. 
Wake  where  they  waked,  range  that  in- 

closure  old. 
That  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men. 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self, 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  precincts,  thence 

to  be 
The  more  endeared.    Their  several  memo- 
ries here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits 
clothed  270 

With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  that  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington 
I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn 
shade; 
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Heard  bim,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell 

his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.  And  that  gentle  Bard, 
Ctiosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of 

State  — 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded 

heaven  aSo 

With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft 

pace, 
I   callcKl  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and 

Friend  I 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth -~ 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind. 
Soul  awful  —  if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul  —  I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and'  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth  — 
A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks     290 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 
^f^^lom  chance   had   stationed  in  the  very 

room 
Honoured  by  Milton's  name.    O  temperate 

Bard  I 
Be  it  conf est  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory, 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
Libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain        300 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.    Then,  forth  I 

ran 
From  the  assembly;  through  a  length  of 

streets, 
Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel  door 
Li  not  a  desperate  or  opprobrious  time. 
Albeit  long  after  the  importunate  bell 
Had  stopped,  with  wearisome  Cassandra 

voice 
No  longer  haunting;  the  dark  winter  night. 
Call  back,  O  Friend  !  a  moment  to  thy  mind. 
The  place  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites.   310 
With  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 
My  surplice,  through  the  inferior  throng  I 

clove 
Of  the  plain  Burghers,  who  in  audience 

stood 
On  the  last  skirts  of  their  permitted  ground. 
Under  the  pealing  organ.  Empty  thoughts  ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  them :  and  that  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend  I  who  in  thy  ample 

mind 
Hast  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts. 


Ye  will  forgive  the  weakness  of  that  hooi 
In  some  of  its  unworthy  vanities,  p 

Brother  to  many  more. 

Li  this  mixed  so 
The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  givei 

To  wilful  alienation  from  the  right, 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague 
And  loose  indifference,  easy  likiz^s,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch  —  duty  and  zeal  disnussedl 
Yet  Nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  st^ad  the  needful  woil 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heti 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  failed  to  beat  ; 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  floatin?  island,  an  amphibious  spot 
Unsound,  of  spongy  texture,  yet  withal 
Not  wanting  a  fair  face  of  water  weeds 
And  pleasant  flowers.    The  thirst  of  livi^ 

praise, 
Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  t 

sight 
Of  those  long  vistas,  sacred  catacombs. 
Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entcunbc^ 
Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  u 

bred  J 

A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline.  — 
Alas  !  such  high  emotion  touched  not  m^ 
Look  was  there  none  within  these  walls 

shame 
My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 
Their  light  composure,  far  less  to  instil 
A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  addresscj 
To  puissant  efforts.  Nor  was  this  the  bhu 
Of  others  but  my  own;  I  should,  in  tmti 
As  far  as  doth  concern  my  sinele  self, 
Misdeem  most  widely,  lodging  it  elsewhe 
For  I,  bred  up  'mid  Nature's  luxuries, 
Was  a  spoiled  child,  and,  rambling  like  I 

wind. 
As  I  had  done  in  dailv  intercourse 
With     those    crystalline     rivers,    sole 

heights. 
And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fowl  of  | 


air. 


I  was  ill-tutored  for  c^tivity; 

To  quit  my  pleasure,  and,  from  month 

-  month. 
Take  up  a  station  calmly  on  the  perch 
Of  sedentaiT  peace.    Those  lovely  forfl 
Had  also  lert  less  space  within  my  n%{n^ 
Which,  wrou^t  upon    insdnctiTely,  1 

found 
A  freshness  in  those  objects  of  her  lov^ 
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i  wimung  power,  beyond  all  other  power. 
Cot  that  I  slighted  books,  —  that  were  to 

lack 
Ul  sense,  —  but  other  passions  in  me  ruled, 
'assions   more   fervent,  making    me   less 

prompt 
To  in-door  study  than  was  wise  or  well, 
h  suited  to  those  years.    Yet  I,  though 

used 
in  magisterial  liberty  to  rove, 
bulling  such  flowers  of  learning  as  might 

tempt  370 

\  random  choice,  could  shadow  forth  a 

place 
[If  now  I  yield  not  to  a  flattering  dream) 
^liose  studious  aspect  should  have  bent  me 

down 
To  instantaneous  service;  should  at  once 
Save  made  me  pay  to  science  and  to  arts 
kmi  written  lore,  acknowledged  my  liege 

lord, 
A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 
\^niich  I  had  paid  to  Nature.     Toil  and 

pains 
In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built, 
Should  spread  from   heart  to  heart;  and 

stately  groves,  380 

Majestic  ediflces,  should  not  want 
A  corresponding  dignity  within. 
The  congregating  temper  that  pervades 
Our  unripe  years,  not  wasted,  should  be 

taught 
To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempt  — 
WoriEs  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform 

with  love, 
Touth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 
With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,  when  sincerely  sought  and 

prizea  389 

For  its  own  sake,  on  glorv  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labour  won,  and  fit  to  endure 
Tlie  passing  day;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her  trappings  here,  should  strip  them  off 

aoashed 
Before  antinuity  and  stedfast  truth 
And  strong  Dook-mindedness;  and  over  all 
A  healthy  sound  simplicity  should  reign, 
A  seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will, 
Republican  or  pious. 

If  these  thoughts 
Are  a  giatoitoos  emblazonry 
Tkit  mocks  the  recreant  age  we  live  in, 

then  40 

Be  Folly  and  False-seenung  free  to  affect 
Whatever  formal  gait  of  discipline 
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Shall  raise  them  highest  in  their  own  es- 
teem— 
Let  them  parade  among  the  Schools  at  will,  •, 
But  spare  the  House  of  Grod.    Was  ever  1 

known  I 

The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  ? 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockerv.   Be  wise, 
Te  Presidents  and  Deans,  and,  till  the  spirit 
Of    ancient   times  revive,  and  youth  be 

trained  411 

At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  bells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  't  is  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air; 
And  your  officious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 
Whose  worship,  *mid  remotest  village  trees. 
Suffers  for  this.    Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence, 
Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint. 
Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath    43  c 
Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown. 
This  truth  escaped  me  not,  and  I  confess. 
That  having  'mid  my  native  hills  given  loose 
To  a  schoolboy's  vision,  I  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  coming  time. 
That  fell  in  ruins  round  me.    Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctuary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  orotection;  a  primeval  grove,     430 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheerfulness 

were  filled. 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  under-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of 

awe; 
A  habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in;  a  haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 
Upon  the  cypress  ^ire  in  lonelv  thought  440 
Might  sit  and  sun  himself.  —  Alas  !  Alas  ! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region. 

Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old, 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  famoos 

walls 
Led  in  abstemiousriess  a  studious  life; 
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When,  in    forlorn    and  naked  chambers 

cooped  450 

And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books 

they  hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  waj 
In  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  fathered.   Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew- 
time, 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
Spare  diet,  patient  labour,  and  plain  weeds. 
O  seat  of  Arts  I  renowned  throughout  the 

world ! 
Far  different  service  in  those  homely  days 
The  Muses'  modest  nurslings  imderwent  460 
From  their  first  childhood:  in  that  glorious 

time 
When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from 

far. 
Sounding    through    Christian    lands    her 

trumpet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king;  when  boys  and  youths, 

the  growth 
Of  ragfi;^d  villages  and  crazy  huts. 
Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  quest 
Of  Patron,  famous  school  or  friendly  nook, 
Where,  pensioned,  they  in  shelter  might  sit 

down. 
From  town  to  town  and  through  wide  scat- 
tered realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their 
hands;  470 

And  often,  starting  from  some  covert  place. 
Saluted  the  chance  comer  on  the  road, 
Crying,  "  An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor    scholar  ! "  —  when  illustrious 

men. 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Melancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper 
light 

But  peace  to  vain  regrets  I    We  see  but 

darkly 
Even  when  we  look  behind  us,  and  best 

things  480 

Are  not  so  pure  by  nature  that  they  needs 
Must  keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe. 
Their  highest  promise.    If  the  mariner. 
When  at  reluctant  distance  he  hath  passed 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the 

ills 
That  must  have  fallen  upon  him  had  he 

brought 


His  bark  to  land  upon  the  wished-fbr  shon 
Good  cause  would  of  t  be  his  to  thank  tl 

surf 
Whose  white  belt  scared  him  thenee,  1 

wind  that  blew 
Inexorably  adverse:  for  myself  J 

I  crieve  not;  happy  is  the  gownM  yonthJ 
Who  only  misses  what  I  missed,  wno  faDJ 
No  lower  than  I  felL 

I  did  not  love. 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  oonr« 
Of  oi^r  scholastic  studies;  could  have  wishi 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace;   but  more,  far  more, 

grieved 
To  see  displayed  among  an  eager  few, 
Who  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered, 
Passions  unworthy^  of  youth's  generousk^ 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid,      J 
When  so  disturbed,  whatever  palms  i 

won. 
From  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  sfa<| 
Of  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  minds 
And  pillowy;  yet  not  wanting   love  tl 

makes 
The  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresig 

sleeps. 
And  wisdom  and  the  pledges  interchange 
With  our  own  inner  being  are  forgot 

Yet  was  this  deep  vacation  not  given  1 
To  utter  waste.  Hitherto  I  had  stood  I 
In  my  own  mind  remote  from  social  lifej 
(At  least  from  what  we  commonly  so  nain 
Like  ft  lone  phephftrd  on  n.  pmmon^Ty. 

Tliflji  finilw  ^)ifit  he  bplinlHt^,  And  sure  if 
That  this  first  transit  from  the  smooth  ^ 

lights 
And  wild  outlandish  walks  of  simple  yoi 
To  something  that  resembles  an  approae 
Towards  human  business,  to  a  pnvil^ 

world 
Within  a  world,  a  midwav  residence 
With  all  its  intervenient  imagery. 
Did  better  suit  my  visionary  mind,  I 

Far  better,  than  to  have  been  bolted  for 
Thrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way 
Among  the  conflicts  of  substantial  life; 
By  a  more  just  gradation  did  lead  on 
To  higher  things;  more  naturally  matul 
For  permanent  possession,  better  fntitsj 
Whether  of  truth  or  virtue,  to  ensue. 
In  serious  mood,  but  of tener,  I  oonfiess, 
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With  pla^rf ul  zest  of  fancy,  did  we  note 
(How  could  we  less  ?)  the  manners  and  the 

ways 
Of  dwse  who  lired  distinguished  by  the 

badge 
Of  good  or  ill  report;  or  those  with  whom 
By  frame  of  Academic  discipline 
We  were  perforce  connected,  men  whose 

sway 
And  known  authority  of  office  served 
To  set  our  minds  on  edge,  and  did  no  more. 
Hot  wanted  we  rich  pastime  of  this  kind,  540 
Foond  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  ring 
Of  the  grave  Elders,  men  imscoured,  gro- 
tesque 
Ib  character,  tricked  out  like  aged  trees 
Which  through  the  lapse  of  their  infirmity 
Give  ready  puuse  to  any  random  seed 
That  chooses  to  be  reared  upon  their  trunks. 

Here  on  my  view,  confronting^  vividly 
Iliofie  shepherd  swains  whom  I  had  lately 

left 
Appeared  a  different  aspect  of  old  age;   549 
How  different !  yet  both  distinctly  marked. 
Objects  embossed  to  catch  the  eeneral  eye, 
Or  portraitures  for  special  use  designed, 
As  mme  might  seem,  so  aptly  do  they  serve 
To  illastrate  Nature's  book  of  rudiments  — 
Tbat  book  upheld  as  with  maternal  care 
When  she  would  enter  on  her  tender  scheme 
Of  teaching  comprehension  with  delight, 
Aod  mfnglittg  playful  with  pathetic  thoughts. 

The  surfaces  of  artificial  life 
And  manners  finely  wrought,  the  delicate 

race  ^  560 

Df  colours,  lurking,  gleaming  up  and  down 
through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk 

aod  gold; 
tkk  wily  interchanp;e  of  snaky  hues, 
^OHn^y  or  unwillmgly  revealed, 
I  teither  knew  nor  cared  for;  and  as  fmch 
Wtrt  wanting  here,  I  took  what  might  be 

found 
K  len  elaborate  fabric.     At  this  day 
I  mule,  in  many  a  mountain  solitude 
haJBriug  np  scenes  as  obsolete  in  freaks 
)f  character,  in  points  of  wit  as  broad,   570 
U  aught  by  wooden  images  performed 
for  CBtertainment  of  the  gaping  crowd 
it  vake  or  fair.     And  oftentimes  do  flit 
looembnuioes  before  me  of  old  men  — 
Sid  hninoiiristSy  who  have  been  long  in  their 


And  having  almost  in  my  mind  put  off 
Their  human  names,  have  into  phantoms 

passed 
Of  texture  midway  between  life  and  books. 

I  play  the  loiterer:  't  is  enough  to  note 
That  here  in  dwarf  proportions  were  ex- 
pressed 580 
The  limbs  of  the  great  world;  its  eager 

strifes 
Collaterally  pourtrayed,  as  in  mock  fight, 
A  tournament  of  blows,  some  hardly  dealt 
Though  short  of  mortal  combat;  and  what- 

e'er 
Might  in  this  pageant  be  supposed  to  hit 
An  artless  rustic  s  notice,  this  way  less. 
More  that  way,  was  not  waSted  upon  me  — 
And  yet  the  spectacle  may  well  demand 
A  more  substantial  name,  no  mimic  show. 
Itself  a  living  part  of  a  live  whole,  590 

A  creek  in  the  vast  sea;  for,  all  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived 

praise 
Here  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good ; 
And  here  was  Labour,  his  own  bond-slave; 

Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog. 
And  poor  misguided  Shame,  and  witless 

Fear, 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death; 
Honour  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray;  600 
Feuds,  factions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  g^iile. 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bold  govern*  • 

ment, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater), 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him;  Empti- 
ness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

Of  these  and  other  kindred  notices 
I  cannot  say  what  portion  is  in  truth        610 
The  naked  recollection  of  that  time, 
And  what  may  rather  have  been  called  to 

life 
By  after-meditation.    But  delight 
Tnat,  in  an  easy  temper  lulled  asleep. 
Is  still  with  Innocence  its  own  reward. 
This  was  not  wanting.   Carelessly  I  roamed 
As  through  a  wide  museum  from  whose 

stores 
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A  casual  rarity  is  Singled  out 
And  has  its  brief  perusal,  then  ^ves  way 
To  others,  all  supplanted  in  their  turn;    630 
Till  'mid  this  crowded  neighbourhood  of 

things 
That  are  by  nature  most  unneighbourly, 
The  head  turns  round  and  cannot  right 

itself; 
And  though  an  aching  and  a  barren  sense 
Of  gay  confusion  still  be  uppermost. 
With  few  wise  longings  and  but  little  love. 
Yet  to  the  memory  something  cleaves  at 

last, 
Whence  profit  may  be  drawn  in  times  to 

come. 

Thus  in  submissive  idleness,  my  Friend ! 
The    labouring   time  of   autumn,   winter, 

spring,  630 

Eight  months  !  rolled  pleasingly  away;  the 

ninth 
Came  and  returned  me  to  my  native  hills. 


BOOK  FOURTH 
SUMMER  VACATION 

Bright  was  the  smnmer's  noon  when  quick- 
ening steps 
Followed  each  other  till  a  dreary  moor 
Was  crossed,  a  bare  ridge  clomb,  upon  whose 

top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a  rampart's  edge, 
I  overlooked  the  bed  of  Windermere, 
Like  a  vast  river,  stretching  in  the  sun. 
With  exultation,  at  my  feet  I  saw 
Lake,  islands,  promontories,  gleaming  bays, 
A  universe  of  rf ature's  fairest  forms 
Proudly  revealed  with  instantaneous  burst. 
Magnificent,  and  beautiful,  and  gay.  n 

I  bounded  down  the  hill  shouting  amain 
For  the  old  Ferryman;  to  the  shout  the 

rocks 
Replied,  and  when  the  Charon  of  the  flood 
Had  staid  his  oars,  and  touched  the  jutting 

pier, 
I  did  not  step  into  the  well-known  boat 
W^ithout  a  cordial  greeting.    Thence  with 

speed 
Up  the  familiar  hill  1  took  my  way 
Towards  that  sweet  Valley  where  I  had  been 

reared; 
*T  was  but  a  ahoit  hour's  walk,  ere  veering 

roimd 
I  saw  the  snow-white  church  upon  her  hill 


»o 


Sit  like  a  throned  Lady,  sending  out 
A  gracious  look  all  over  her  domain. 
Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  towi 
With  eager  footsteps  I  advance  and  reacl 
The  cottage  threshold  where  my  jounH 

closed. 
Glad  welcome  had  I,  with  some  tears,  pe 

haps. 
From  my  old  Dame,  so  kind  and  mother! 
While  she  perused  me  with  a  parent's  prid 
The  thougiits  of  gratitude  shall  fall  ID 

dew 
Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature  !   While  n 

heart 
Can  beat  never  will  I  forget  thy  name. 
Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  thee  where  th( 

liest 
After  thy  innocent  and  busy  stir 
In  narrow  cares,  thy  little  daily  growth 
Of  calm  enjoyments,  after  eighty  years. 
And  more  than  eighty,  of  untroubled  lif 
Childless,  yet  bv  the  strangers  to  thy  bloi 
Honoured  with  little  less  than  filial  love. 
What  joy  was  mine  to  see  thee  once  agai 
Thee  and  thy  dwelling,  and  a  crowd 

things 
About  its  narrow  precincts  all  beloved. 
And  many  of  them  seeming  yet  my  own  I 
Why  should  I  speak  of  what  a  thousai 

hearts 
Have  felt,  and  every  man  alive  can  guess 
The  rooms,  the  court,  the  garden  were  s 

left 
Long  unsaluted,  nor  the  sunny  seat 
Round  the  stone  table  under  the  dark  pi] 
Friendly  to  studious  or  to  festive  hotirs; 
Nor  that  unruly  child  of  momitain  birth. 
The  famous  brook,  who,  soon  as  he  in 

boxed 
Within  our  garden,  found  himself  at  odc4 
As  if  by  trick  insidious  and  unkind. 
Stripped  of  his  voice  and  left  to  dimj 

down 
rWithout  an  effort  and  without  a  will) 
A  channel  paved  by  man's  ofiicious  care. 
I  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  smil 

again. 
And    in    the    press    of    twenty   thousa 

thoughts, 
"  Ha,"  quoth  I,  "  pretty  prisoner,  are  y 

there  ?  " 
Well    might    sarcastic   Fancy   then    h^ 

whispered, 
"  An  emblem  here  behold  of  thy  own  lifj 
In  it 3  late  course  of  even  days  with  all 
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leir  smooth  enthralment; "  but  the  heart 

was  full, 
to  full  for  that  reproach.  My  aged  Dame 
alked  proudly  at  my  side:  she  ^ded  me ; 
srillin^,  nay  —  nay,  wishing  to  l>e  led. 
The  fsLce  of  every  neighbour  whom  I  met 
fkB  like  a  volume  to  me ;  some  were  hailed 
pon  the  road,  some  busy  at  their  work, 
Beeremonious  greetings  interchanged     70 
ith  half  the  le^th  of  a  long  field  between. 
mang  my  schoolfellows  I  scattered  round 
ike  recognitions,  but  with  some  constraint 
ttended,  doubtless,  with  a  little  pride, 
at  with  more  shame,  for  my  habdiments, 
he-  transformation  wrought  by  gay  attire, 
ot  leas  delighted  did  I  take  my  place 
t  our  domestic  table:  and,  dear  Friend  ! 
1  this  endeavour  simply  to  relate 
.  Poef  s  history,  may  I  leave  imtold        80 
he  thankfulness  with  which  I  laid  me  down 
1  my  accustomed  bed,  more  welcome  now 
^erfaaps  than  if  it  had  been  more  desired 
^  been  more  often  thought  of  with  regret; 
"hat  lowly  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the  wind 
boar,  and  the  rain  beat  hard;  where  I  so 

oft 
[ad  lain  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 
liQ  moon  ia  splendour  couched  among  the 

leaves 
H  a  tall  ash,  that  near  our  cottage  stood; 
hd  watched  her  with  fixed  eyes  while  to 

and  fro  90 

a  the  dark  summit  of  the  waving  tree 
ibe  rocked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breeze. 

Among  the  favourites  whom  it  pleased  me 

well 
to  see  again,  was  one  by  ancient  right 
Oar  inmate,  a  rough  terrier  of  the  hills; 
Sy  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger  and  unearth  the  fox 
&ffloiig  the  impervious  crags,  but  having 

been 
From  youth  our  own  adopted,  he  had  passed 
bto  a  gentler  service.   And  when  first    100 
he  boyiah  spirit  flagged,  and  day  by  day 
AIoii|  my  veins  1  kindled  with  the  stir, 
xhe  fermentation,  and  the  vernal  heat 
pi  poesy,  affecting  private  shades 
uke  a  sick  Lover,  then  this  dog  was  used 
Jo  watch  me,  an  attendant  and  a  friend, 
Pt^uious  to  my  steps  early  and  late, 
TWgh  often  of  such  dilatory  walk 
^iT«d,  and  uneasy  at  the  halts  I  made.     109 
•^hundred  times  when,  roving  high  and  low, 


I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse, 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the 

sea; 
Then  have  I  darted  forwards  to  let  loose 
My  hand  upon  his  back  with  stormy  joy, 
Caressing  him  again  and  yet  again. 
And  when  at  evenin?  on  the  public  way 
I  sauntered,  like  a  nver  murmuring 
And  talking  to  itself  when  all  things  else  120 
Are  still,  the  creature  trotted  on  before; 
Such  was  his  custom;  but  whene'er  he  met 
A  passenger  approaching,  he  would  turn 
To  give  me  timely  notice,  and  straightway. 
Grateful  for  that  admonishment,  I  hushed 
My  voice,  composed  my  gait,  and,  with  the 

air 
And  mien  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  free, 

advanced 
To  give  and  take  a  greeting  that  might  save 
My  name  from  piteous  rumours,  such  as  wait 
On  men  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  brain.   130 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  be  prized  and 

loved  — 
Regretted  !  —  that  word,  too,  was  on  my 

tongue, 
But  they  were  richly  laden  with  all  good. 
And  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  perfect  joy  of  heart  — 
Those  walks  in  all  their  freshness  now  came 

back 
Like  a  returning  Spring.    When  first  I 

made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake, 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man, 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine. 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  contempla- 
tive. 141 
The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  I  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought 

on 
A  sober  hour,  not  winmng  or  serene, 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  imtuned: 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.   Gently  did  my  soul 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God.      152 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort  seemed  to 

touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate: 
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Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not 

known  to  be, 
At  least  not  felt;  and  restoration  came 
Like  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  miacknowled^ed  weanness.    I  took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed 

myself. 
—  Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me 
lay,  160 

Little,  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see; 
Remembered  less;  but  I  had  inward  hopes 
And  swellings  of  the  spirit,  was  rapt  and 

soothed. 
Conversed  with  promises,  had  glimmering 

views 
How  life  pervades  the  undecaying  mind; 
How   the    unmortal    soul   with    Grod-like 

power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest 

sleep 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her;  how  on  earth, 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light     169 
Of  high  endeavours,  daily  spreads  abroad 
His  l^ing  armed  with  strength  that  cannot 

f^. 
Nor  was  there  want  of  milder  thoughts,  of 

love. 
Of  innocence,  and  holiday  repose; 
And  more  than  pastoral  qmet,  'mid  the  stir 
Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  end 
At  last,  or  glorious,  by  endurance  won. 
Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  I  sate  me  down 
Alone,  continuing  there  to  muse:  the  slopes 
^And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowly  over- 
spread        '~~  ^  179 
With  .(lackasas,  and  before  a  rippling  breeze 
The  long  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoaiyiiiie, 
And  in  tne  sheltered  coppice  where  Isate, 
Around  me  from  among  the  hazel  leaves. 
Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  strag- 
gling wind. 
Came  ever  and  anon  a  breath-like  sound. 
Quick  as  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog, 
The  off  and  on  companion  of  my  walk; 
And  such,  at  times,  believing  them  to  be, 
I  turned  my  head  to  look  if  he  were  there; 
Then  into  solemn  thought  I  passed  once 
more.                                               190 

A  freshness  also  found  I  at  this  time 
lu  human  Life,  the  daily  life  of  those 
Whose  occupations  really  I  loved; 
The  peaceful  scene  oft  filled  me  with  sur- 
prise 
Changed  like  a  garden  in  the  heat  of  spring 


After  an  eight-days'  absence.    For  (to  omi 
The  things  which  were  the  same  and  yd 

appeared 
Far  otherwise)  amid  this  rural  solitude, 
A  narrow  Vale  where  each  was  known 

all, 
'T  was  not  indifferent  to  a  youthful  mincl  1 
To  mark  some  sheltering  bower  or  suiJ 

nook  J 

Where  an  old  man  had  used  to  sit  akw. 
Now  vacant;  pale-faced  babes  whom  I  Im 

left 
In  arms,  now  rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet 
Of  a  pleased  grandame  totterii^  up  an 

down; 
And  growing  girls  whose  beauty,  filchej 

away 
With  all  its  pleasant  promises,  was  gone 
To  deck  some  slighted  playmate's  bomd 

cheek. 

Tes,  I  had  something  of  a  subtler  sense 
And  often   looking  round  was  moved  t 

smiles  » 

Such  as  a  delicate  work  of  humour  breed! 
I    read,    without    design,    the     oimiico 

thoughts. 
Of  those  plain-living  people  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowleage;  with  another  e^ 
I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods, 
The  shepherd  roam  the  hills.   With  ne 

delight. 
This  chiefly,  did   I  note  my  grey-hain 

Dame; 
Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  wori 
Of  state  equipped  in  monumental  trim; 
Short  velvet  cloak,  (her  bonnet  of  the  liki 
A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  Cavaliers 
Wore  in  old  times.   Her  smooth  dome^ 

life. 
Affectionate  without  disquietude. 
Her  talk,  her  business,  pleased  me;  a 

no  less 
Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piet^ 
That  ran  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  cour. 
With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now  I  saw  I 

read 
Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  aftemoona. 
And  loved  the  book,  when  she  had  dropp 

asleep 
And  made  of  it  a  pillow  for  her  head. 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  hare  felt. 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  time, 
A  human-heartedness  about  my  love 
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For  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  my  own  private  being  and  no  more; 
^liich  I  haa  loved,  even  as  a  blessed  spirit 
Or  Angel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth, 
Might  love  in  individual  happiness. 
Bat  now  there  opened  on  me  other  thoughts 
Of  change,  congratulation  or  regret,        240 
A  pensive  feeling  I  It  spread  far  and  wide ; 
Tli^  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the 

brooks, 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  now  seen  in  their  old 

haunts  — 
White  Sirius  glittering  o'er  the  southern 

crags, 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
AcQoaintances  of  every  little  child, 
Asa  Jupiter,  my  own  belovM  star  I 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality, 
Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  oome  among   these  objects  hereto- 
fore, 350 
Were,  in  tiie  main,  of  mood  less  tender: 

strong, 
Deep,  gloomy  were  they,  and  severe;  the 

scatterings 
Of  awe  or  tremulous  dread,  that  had  given 

way 
In  later  youth  to  yearnings  of  a  love 
Enthnsia.stiff,  to  delight  ajod  hope. 

As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from 

the  side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
B^ieath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  260 
Sees  many  beauteous  sights  —  weeds,  fishes, 

flowers. 
Grots,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies 

more. 
Yet  often  is  perplexed,  and  cannot  part 
Ihe  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and 

sky. 
Mountains  and  clouds,  reflected  in  the  depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,  from  things  which  there 

abide 
In  their  true  dwelling;  now  is  crossed  by 

gleam 
Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now, 
And  wavering  motions  sent  he  knows  not 

whence. 
Impediments    that  make    his   task   more 

sweet;  270 

^h  pleasant  office  have  we  long  pursued 
locumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 


With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 
Shapes  fairer  or  less  doubtf idly  discerned 
Thau  these  to  which  the  Tale,  indulgent 

Friend  ! 
Would  now  direct  thy  notice.  Tet  in  spite 
Of  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  with- 
held. 
There  was  an  inner  fallinc^  off  —  I  loved, 
Loved  deeply  all  that  had  been  loved  before, 
More  deeply  even  than  ever:  but  a  swarm 
Of    heady  schemes    jostling   each   other, 
gawds,  281 

And  feast  and  dance,  and  public  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games  (too  grateful  in 

themselves, 
Tet  in  themselves  less  crateful,  I  believe, 
Than  as  they  were  a  badge  glossy  and  &esh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  my  mind  from  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 
And  damp  those  yearnings  which  had  once 

been  mine  — 
A  wild,    unworldly-minded   youth,  g^ven 

up  290 

To  his  own  eager  thoughts.    It  would  de- 
mand 
Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be 

spared 
To    paint    these    vanities,  and    how  they 

wrought 
In  haunts  where  they,  till  now,  had  been 

unknown. 
It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore 
Preyed  on  my  strength,  and  stopped  the 

quiet  stream 
Of  self-f orgetfulness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  exchange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
T  is  true,  some  casual  knowledge  might  be 

gained  300 

Of  character  or  life;  but  at  that  time, 
Of  manners  put  to  school  I  took  small  note, 
And  all  my  deeper  passions  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  mind 
By  solitary  study,  to  uphold 
Intense  desire  through  meditative  peace; 
And  yet,  for  chastisement  of  these  regrets. 
The  memory  of  one  particular  hour 
Doth  here   rise   up  against  me.     IVIid  a 

throne 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrons 

staid,  310 

A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  mirth, 
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With  din  of  instruments  and  shuffling  feet, 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  glittering, 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down; 
Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  here  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  inter- 
spersed. 
Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the 

head. 
And  tingled  through  the  veins.    Ere  we 

retired. 
The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern 

sky  320 

Was  kindling,  not  unseen,  from  humble 

copse 
And  open  field,  through  which  the  pathway 

wound. 
And  homeward  led  my  steps.     Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp. 
Glorious  as  e'er  I  had  beheld  —  in  front. 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance;  near, 
The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the 

clouds. 
Grain-tinctured,    drenched    in    empyrean 

.  Ugk; 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was    all    the    sweetness    of    a   common 

dawn  —  330 

Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah  I  need  I  say,  dear  Friend  I  that  to  the 

brim 
My  heart  was  full;  I  made  no  vows,  but 

vows 
Were  then  made  for  me;  bond  unknown  to 

me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning 

greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit.    On  I  walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  survives. 

Strang^  rendezvous  I     My  mind  was  at 
that  time 
A  parti-coloured  show  of  grave  and  gay,  340 
Solid  and  light,  short-sighted  and  profound; 
Of  inconsiderate  habits  and  sedate, 
Consorting  in  one  mansion  unreproved. 
The  worth  I  knew  of  powers  that  I  pos- 
sessed, 
Though  slighted  and  too  oft  misused.    Be- 
sides, 
That  summer,  swarming  as  it  did  with 

thoughts 
Transient  and  idle,  lacked  not  intervals 
When  Folly  from  the  frown  of  fleeting 
Time 


Shrunk,  and  the  mind  expenenced  in  be 

self 
Conformity  as  just  as  that  of  old  1 

To   the  end  and  written   spirit   of  Gol 

works. 
Whether  held  forth  in  Nature  or  in  Man, 
Through  pregnant  vision,  separate  or  oa 

joined. 

When  from  our  better  selves  we  ha^ 

too  long 
Been  parted  by  the  hurrying  world,  ni 

droop. 
Sick  of  its  business,  of  its  pleasures  tired 
How  gracious,  how  benign,  is  Solitude; 
How  potent  a  mere  image  of  her  sway; 
'  Most  potent  when  impressed  upon  the  mis 
With  an  appropriate  human  centre  —  be 

mit,  I 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness; 
Votary  (in  vast  cathedral,  where  no  foot 
Is  treading,  where  no  other  face  is  seen) 
Kneeling  at  prayers;  or  watchman  on  ti 

top 
Of  lighthouse,  beaten  by  Atlaatio  waves; 
Or  as  the  soul  of  that  great  Power  is  mtH 
Sometimes  embodied  on  a  public  road. 
When,  for  the  night  deserted,  it  assumes 
A  character  of  quiet  more  profound 
Than  pathless  wastes. 

Once,  when  those  summer  monti 
Were  flown,  and  autumn  broug^ht  its  annti 

show  i 

Of  oars  with  oars  contending,  sails  ^ 

sails. 
Upon    Winander's     spacious      breast, 

chanced 
That  — after  I  had  left  a  flower-deck 

room 
(Whose  in-door  pastime,  lighted  up,  si 

vived 
To  a  late  hour),  and  spirits  overwrought 
Were  making  night  do  penance  for  a  dai 
Spent  m  a  round  of  strenuous  idleness—^ 
My  homeward  course  led  up  a  long  asea 
Where  the  road's  watery  surface,  to  t 

top 
Of  that  sharp  rising,  glittered  to  the  moi 
And  bore  the  semblance  of  another  strea 
Stealing  with  silent  lapse  to  join  the  broc 
That  murmured  in  the  vale.     AU  else  « 

still; 
No  living  thing  appeared  in  earth  or  air, 
And,  save    the  flowing  water's   peaeei 

voice, 
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nd  there  was  none  —  but,  lo  I  an  un- 

coath  shape, 
iwa  by  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road, 
[lear  that,  slipping  back  into  the  shade 
a  thick  hawthorn,  I  could  mark  him 

well,  390 

self  unseen.    He  was  of  stature  tall, 
*pan  above  man's  common  measure,  tall, 
I,  lank,  and  upright;  a  more  meagre 

man 
IS  never  seen  before  hj  nie^ht  or  day. 
ag  were  his  arms,  pallid  nis  hands;  his 

mouth 
^ced   ehastlj  in  the  moonlight:    from 

behind, 
mile-stone  propped  him;  I  could  also  ken 
at  he  was  clothed  in  military  garb, 
ough  faded,  yet  entire.     Companionless, 
>  dog  attending,  by  no  staff  sustained,  400 
!  stood,  and  in  his  very  dress  appeared 
desolation,  a  simplicity, 
»  which  the  trappmgs  of  a  gaudy  world 
ftke  a  strange  back-ground.     From  his 

lips,  ere  long, 
med  low  muttered  sounds,  as  if  of  pain 
*  some  uneasy  thought;  yet  still  his  form 
ipt  the  same  awful  steadiness  —  at  his 

feet 
b  shadow  lay,  and  moved  not.     From 

self-blame 
at  whoUy  free,  I  watched  him  thus;  at 

length 
ibdning  my  heart's  specious  cowardice,  410 
left  the  shady  nook  where  I  had  stood 
nd  hailed  him.     Slowly  from  his  resting- 
place 
«  rose,  and  with  a  lean  and  wasted  arm 
1  measured  gesture  lifted  to  his  head 
etumed  my  salutation;  then  resumed 
lis  station  as  before;  and  when  I  asked 
\k  history,  the  veteran,  in  reply, 
Tas  neither  slow  nor  eager;  but,  unmoved, 
M  with  a  quiet  uncomplaining  voice, 
i  stately  air  of  mild  indifference,  430 

te  told  in   few  plain  words  a  soldier's 

tale  — 
ibat  m  the  Tropic  Islands  he  had  served, 
fTbeoce  he  had  landed  scarcely  three  weeks 

past; 
[ut  on  his  landing  he  had  been  dismissed, 

T-T*  *~'*"^»  ^^""^  ^  "**'^*' 

Home. 
Ros  beard,  I  said,  in  pity, "  Come  with  me." 
Be  stooped,  and    straightway  from    the 

ground  took  up 


An  oaken  staff  by  me  yet  unobserved  — 
A  staff  which  must  have  dropped  from  his 

slack  hand 
And  lay  till  now  neglected  in  the  grass.  430 
Though  weak  his  step  and  cautious,  he  ap- 
peared 
To  travel  without  pain,  and  I  beheld. 
With  an  astonishment  but  ill  suppressed, 
His  ghostly  figure  moving  at  my  side; 
Nor  could  I,  while  we  journeyed  thus,  for- 
bear 
To  turn  from  present  hardships  to  the  past, 
And  speak  of  war,  battle,  and  pestilence, 
Sprin&ling  this  talk  with  questions,  better 

spared. 
On  what  he  might  himself  have  seen  or 

felt. 
He  all  the  while  was  in  demeanour  calm,  440 
Concise  in  answer;  solemn  and  sublime 
He  might  hare  seemed,  bnt  that  in  aU  he 

said 
There  was  a  strange  half-absence,  as  of 

one 
Knowing  too  well  the  importance  of  his 

theme. 
But  feeline  it  no  longer.     Our  discourse 
Soon  ended,  and  together  on  we  passed 
In  silence  through  a  wood  gloomy  and  still. 
Up-turning,  then,  along  an  open  field. 
We  reached  a  cotta^.    At  the  door  I 

knocked. 
And  earnestly  to  charitable  care  450 

Commended  him  as  a  poor  friendless  man. 
Belated  and  by  sickness  overcome. 
Assured  that  now  the  traveller  would  repose 
In  comfort,  I  entreated  that  henceforth 
He  would  not  linger  in  the  public  ways, 
But  ask  for  timely  furtherance  and  help 
Such  as  his  state  required.  At  this  reproof. 
With  the  same  ghastly  mildness  in  his  look. 
He  said,  *'  My  trust  is  in  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven, 459 
And  Lq  the  eye  of  him  who  passes  me  I " 

The  cottage  door  was  speedily  unbarred. 
And  now  the  soldier  touched  his  hat  once 

more 
With  his  lean  hand,  and  in  a  faltering  voice. 
Whose  tone  bespake  reviving  interests 
Till  thenunfelt,  he  thanked  me;  I  returned 
The  farewell  blessine^of  the  patient  man. 
And  so  we  parted.     Back  I  cast  a  look. 
And  lingered  near  the  door  a  little  space, 
Then  sought  with  quiet  heart  my  distfuit 

home. 
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BOOK  FIFTH 
BOOKS 

When  Contemplatioiiy  like  the  night-calm 

felt 
Through  earth  and  sky,  spreads  widely,  and 

sends  deep 
Into  the  soul  its  tranquillising  power, 
Even  then  I  sometimes  grieve  for  thee,  O 

Man, 
Earth's  paramount  Creature  I  not  so  much 

for  woes 
That  thou  endurest;  heavy  though  that 

weight  be, 
Cloud-like  it  mounts,  or  touched  with  light 

divine 
Doth  melt   away;    but  for  those    palms 

achieved 
Through  length  of  time,  by  patient  exercise 
Of  study  and  hard  thought;  there,  there, 

it  is  lo 

That  sadness  finds  its  fuel.     Hitherto, 
In  progress  through  ,this  Verse,  my  mind 

nath  looked 
Upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher,  intercourse  with  man 
Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  dif- 
fused, 
As  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  fleeting  time, 
A  deathless  spirit.     Thou  also,  man  !  hast 

wrought, 
For  commerce  of  thy  nature  with  herself, 
Things  that  aspire  to  unconquerable  life; 
And  yet  we  feel  —  we  cannot  choose  but 

feel —  21 

That  they  must  perish.    Tremblings  of  the 

heart 
It  g^ves,  to  think  that  our  immortal  being 
No  more  shall  need  such  garments;  and  yet 

man, 
As  long  as  he  shall  be  the  child  of  earth. 
Might  almost  "  weep  to  have  "  what  he  may 

lose, 
Nor  be  himself  extinguished,  but  survive. 
Abject,  depressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 
A  thought   is  with  me  sometimes,  and  I 

say,— 
Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward 

throes  30 

)'*e  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far 

to  scorch 
Her  Dleasant  habitations,  and  dry  up 
Old  Ocean,  in  his  bed  left  singed  and  bare, 
Yet  woxdd  the  living  Presence  still  subsist 


Victorious,  and  composure  would  ensue, 
And  kindlings  like  the  mormug  —  P'^ 

sure 
Of  dav  retumin|^  and  of  life  reTived. 
But  all  the  meditations  of  mankiud. 
Yea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  troth 
By  reason  built,  or  passion,  which  itself 
Is  highest  reason  in  a  soul  sublime; 
The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sag« 
Sensuous  or  intellectual,  wrought  by  ma 
Twin  labourers  and  heirs  of  the  same  hop 
Where  would  they  be  ?    Oh  !  why  hath  i 

the  Mind 
Some  element  to  stamp  her  image  on 
In  nature  somewhat  nearer  to  her  own  ? 
Why,  gifted  with  such  powers  to    se 

abroad 
Her  spirit,  must  it  lodge  in  shrines  so  frai 

One  day,  when  from  my  lips  a  like  ca 

plaint 
Had  fallen  in  presence  of  a  studious  f r^ 
He  with  a  smite  made  answer,  that  in  tru 
T  was  going  far  to  seek  disquietude; 
But  on  the  front  of  his  reproof  confi 
That  he  himself  had  oftentimes  giv^i 
To  kindred  hauntings.     Whereupon  I 
That  once  in  the  stillness  of  a  sum 

noon. 
While  I  was  seated  in  a  rocky  cave 
By  the  sea-side,  perusing,  so  it  chaaced. 
The  famous  histoiy  of  the  errant  knight 
Recorded     by     Cervantes,     these     sai 

thoughts 
Beset  me,  and  to  height  unusual 
While  listlessly  I  sate,  and,  having  cdose 
The  book,  had  turned  my  eyes  to¥rajd  I 

wide  sea.  I 

On  poetry  and  g^metric  truth. 
And  their  high  privilege  of  lasting  life, 
From  all  internal  injury  exempt, 
I  mused;  upon  these  chiefly:  and  at  lead 
My  senses  yielding  to  the  sultry  air,  1 
Sleep  seized  me,  and  I  passed  into  a  dred 
I  saw  before  me  stretched  a  boundless  pl^ 
Of  sandy  wilderness,  all  black  and  void. 
And  as  I  looked  around,  distress  and  fed 
Came  creeping  over  me,  when  at  my  odi 
Close  at  my  side,  an  uncouth  shape  i 

peared 
Upon  a  dromedary,  mounted  high. 
He  seemed  an  Arab  of  the  Bedouin 
A  lance  he  bore,  and  underneath  one 
A  stone,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  a  she] 
Of  a  surpassing  brightness.   At  the  sight 
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nch  I  rejoiced,  not  doubting  but  a  guide 
Bs  present,  one  who  with  unerring  skill 
ould   through  the  desert  lead  me;  and 

while  yet  83 

looked  and  looked,  self-questioned  what 

this  freight 
hich  the  new-comer  carried  through  the 

waste 
mid  mean,  the  Arab  told  me  that  the 

stone 
*o  gnre  it  in  the  langfuage  of  the  dream) 
as   «  Euclid's  Elements,"  and  « This," 

said  he, 
la  something  of  more  worth; "  and  at  the 

word 
retched  forth  the  shell,  so  beautiful  in 

shape,  90 

colour  so  resplendent,  with  command 
lat  I  should  hold  it  to  my  ear.     I  did  so, 
Bd  heard  that  instant  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Inch  jet  I  understood,  articulate  sounds, 
krad  prophetic  blast  of  harmony; 
a  Ode,  in  passion  uttered,  which  foretold 
esinietion  to  the  children  of  the  earth 

L deluge,  now  at  hand.   No  sooner  ceased 
\  BCfDg,  than  the  Arab  with  calm  look  de- 

c&red 
hat  all  would  come  to  pass  of  which  the 

Toice  100 

ad  giren  forewarning,  and  that  he  himself 
^as  going  then  to  bury  those  two  books: 
he  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the 

stars, 
ad  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  purest  bond 
f  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  time; 
pe  other  that  was  a  god,  yea  many  gods, 
ad  Toic^  more  than  all  the  winds,  with 

power 
t>  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  to  soothe, 
krougfa  every  clime,  the  heart  of  human 

kind, 
riole  this  was  uttering,  strange  as  it  may 

seem,  no 

Wondered  not,  although  I  plainly  saw 
ke  one  to  be  a  stone,  the  other  a  shell; 
Eor  doubted  once  but  that  they  both  were 

books, 
kfmg  a  perfect  faith  in  all  that  passed. 
ir  ftronger,  now,  grew  the  desire  I  felt 
bckare  unto  this  man;  but  when  I  prayed 
0  ikare  his  enterprise,  he  hurried  on  . 
bddeas  of  me:  I  followed,  not  unseen, 
W  oftentimes  he  cast  a  backward  look, 
iiis]Bi^  his  twofold  treasure.  —  Lance  in 

rest,  tao 


He  rode,  I  keeping  pace  with  him;  and  now 
He,  to  my  fancy,  had  become  the  knight 
Whose  tale  Cervantes  tells;  yet  not  the 

knight. 
But  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  too; 
Of  these  was  neither,  and  was  both  at  once. 
His  countenance,  meanwhile,  grew  more 

disturbed; 
And,  looking  backwards  when  he  looked, 

mine  eyes 
Saw,  over  half  the  wilderness  difhised, 
A  bed  of  glittering  light:  I  asked  the 'cause: 
"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  waters  of  the  deep   130 
Gathering  upon  us; "  quickening  then  the 

pace 
Of  the  unwieldy  creature  he  bestrode. 
He  left  me:  I  called  after  him  aloud; 
He  heeded  not;  but,  with  his  twofold  charge 
Still  in  his  grasp,  before  me,  full  in  view. 
Went  hurrying  o'er  the  illimitable  waste, 
With  the  &et  waters  of  a  drowning  world 
In  chase  of  him;  whereat  I  waked  in  terror, 
And  saw  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  book. 
In  which  I  had  been  reading,  at  my  side. 

Fnll  often,  taking  from  the  world  of 
sleep  14. 

This  Arab  nhantom,  which  I  thus  beheld, 
This  semi-Quixote,  I  to  him  have  given 
A  substance,  fancied  him  a  living  man, 
A  gentle  dweller  in  the  desert,  crazed 
By  love  and  feeling,  and  internal  thought 
Protracted  among  endless  solitudes; 
Have  shaped  him  wandering  upon  this  quest  I 
Nor  have  I  pitied  him ;  but  rather  felt 
Reverence  was  due  to  a  being  thus  em- 
ployed; 150 
And  thought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awful 

lair 
Of  such  a  madness,  reason  did  lie  couched. 
Enow  there  are  on  earth  to  take  in  charge 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  virgin 

loves. 
Or  whatsoever  else  the  heart  holds  dear; 
Enow  to  stir  for  these;  yea,  will  I  say. 
Contemplating  in  soberness  the  approach 
Of  an  event  so  dire,  bv  signs  in  earth 
Or  heaven  made  manifest,  that  I  could  share 
That  maniac's  fond  anxiety,  and  go  160 

Upon  like  errand.    Oftentimes  at  least 
Me  hath  such  strong  entrancement  over* 

come, 
When  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand, 
Poor  earthly  casket  of  immortal  verse, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  labourers  divine  1 
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Great  and  benign,  indeed,  most  be  the 

power 
Of  living  nature,  which  could  thus  so  long 
Detain  me  from  the  best  of  other  guides 
And  dearest  helpers,  left  unthanked,  un- 

praised. 
Even  in  the  time  of  lisping  infancy;         170 
And  later  down,  in  prattling  childhood  even. 
While  I  was  travelling  back  among  those 

days, 
How  could  I  ever  play  an  ingrate's  part  ? 
Once  more  should  I  have  made  those  oowers 

resound. 
By  intermingling  strains  of  thankfulness 
With  their  own  thoughtless  melodies;  at 

least 
It  might  have  well  beseemed  me  to  repeat 
Some  simply  fashioned  tale,  to  tell  again. 
In  slender  accents  of  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
That  did  bewitch  me  then,  and  soothes  me 

now.  180 

O  Friend  !  O  Poet  I  brother  of  my  soul. 
Think  not  that  I  could  pass  along  untouched 
By  these  remembrances.    Yet  wherefore 

speak? 
Why  cidl  upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
Wliat  is  already  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  breathe  ?  —  what  in  the  path  of 

all 
Drops  daily  from  the  tongue  of  every  child. 
Wherever  man  is  found  ?  The  trickling  tear 
Upon  the  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
Proclaims  it,  and  the  insuperable  look     190 
That  drinks  as  if  it  never  could  be  f ulL 

That  portion  of  my  story  I  shall  leave 
There  registered:  whatever  else  of  power 
Or  pleasure  sown,  or  fostered  thus,  may  be 
Peculiar  to  myself,  let  that  remain 
Where  still  it  works,  though  hidden  from 

all  search 
Among  the  depths  of  time.  Yet  is  it  just 
That  here,  in  memory  of  all  books  which  lay 
Their  sure  foundations  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Whether  by  native  prose,  or  numerous  verse. 
That  in  the  name  of  all  inspired  souls  —  301 
From  Homer  the  great  Thunderer,  from 

the  voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  song. 
And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate. 
Those  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
Our  shores  m  England, — from  those  loftiest 

notes 
Down  to  the  low  and  wren-like  warblings, 

made 


For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheJL 
And  sun-burnt  travellers  resting  their  fl 

limbs,  ' 

Stretched  uiKler  wayside  hedge-rows,  bdj 

tunes. 
Food  for  the  hungry  ears  of  litUa  ones, 
And  of  old  men  who  have  survired 

joys  — 

rr  is  just  that  in  behalf  of  these,  the  wtf 
And  of  the  men  that  framed  them,  whe^ 

known 
Or  sleeping   nameless   in   their  scattfi 

graves, 
That  I  should  here  assert  their  rights,  wt 
Their  honours,  and  should,  once  for  all,  ] 

nounce 
Their  benediction;  speak  of  them  as  Po^ 
For  ever  to  be  ludlowed;  only  less. 
For  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  becQ 
Than  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breatl 

God, 
Or  His  pure  Word  by  miracle  revealed 

Karely  and  with  reluctance  would  I  u 
To  transitory  themes;  yet  I  rejoice. 
And,  by  these  thoughts  admonislued« 

pour  out 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  th&t  I 

reared 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  1 

laid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That  might  have  dried  me  up,  body  and  1 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self. 
And  things  that  teach  as  Nature  teac 

then. 
Oh  I  where  had  been  the  Man,  the  ] 

where. 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  belovM  Frii 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilons  choioe. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  tlut 

vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  gn 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  wi 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  wmtehedf 

.  noosed, 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk 
Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  a 

feed. 
Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  serrit 
Or  rather  like  a  stalls  oz  debarred 
From  touch  of  growiog  grass,  that 

not  taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  acytha* 
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Behold  the  parent  hen  amid  her  brood, 
Hioiigh  fledged  and  feathered,  and  well 

ideas^  to  part 
Aod  .^U  f^r her  presence,  stm  a 

brood, 
Aod  she  herself  from  the  maternal  bond  249 
Btin  imdischarped;  yet  doth  she  little  more 
Han  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and 

love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  theirs 
And  call  of  her  own  natural  appetites, 
She  scratches,  ransacks  np  the  earth  for 

food, 
Which  thej  partake  at  pleasure.    Early 

died 
Uj  honoured  Mother,  she  who  was  the 

heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our 

loTes: 
Ebe  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might. 
Trooping  together.    Little  suits  it  me     260 
To  break  upon  the  sabbath  of  her  rest 
KTtth  any  thought  that  looks  at  others' 

blame; 
Kor  would  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 
Bence  am  I  checked:  but  let  me  boldly  say, 
h  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
Cnbeard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught. 
Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times 

l««t, 
fhtn  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  come. 
Bad  DO  presumption,  no  such  jealousy,    269 
fiffr  did  by  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust 
Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  faith  that  He 
Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  innocent 

milk, 
Doth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Uader  His  great  correction  and  control, 
ii  bmocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food; 
E)r  draws,  for  minds  that  are  left  free  to 

trust 
b  the  stznplictties  of  opening  life, 
hreet  honey  out  of  spumed  or  dreaded 


[las  was  ber  creed,  and  therefore  she  was 

pOTB 

PhHn  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap,    280 

lad  evil,  overweeningly  so  called; 

ITas  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes, 

for  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares, 

for  with  impatience  from  the  season  asked 

lore  than  its  timely  produce;  rather  loved 

Ihe  boors  for  what  they  are,  than  from 


Glanced  on  their  promises  in  restless  pride. 
Such  was  she  —  not  from  faculties  more 

strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  per^ 

haps. 
And  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a 

grace  290 

Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found  benignity  and  hope. 
Being  itself  benign. 

My  drift  I  fear 
Is  scarcely  obvious;  but,  that  common  sense 
May  trv  this  modem  system  by  its  fruits, 
Leave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  sight 
A  specimen  pourtrayed  with  faithfid  hand. 
Full  earlv  trained  to  worship  seemliness. 
This  model  of  a  child  is  never  knoMm 
To  mix  in  quarrels;  that  were  far  beneath 
Its  dignity;  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o'er     301 
As  generous  as  a  fountain;  selfishness 
May  not  come  near  him,  nor  the  little  throng 
Of  flitting  pleasures  tempt  him  from  his 

patii; 
The  wandering  beggars  propagate  his  name. 
Dumb  creatures  find  him  tender  as  a  nun. 
And  natural  or  supernatural  fear. 
Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream. 
Touches  him  not.    To  enhance  the  wonder, 

see 
How  arch  his  notices,  how  nice  his  sense 
Of  the  ridiculous;  not  blind  is  he  311 

To  the  broad  follies  of  the  licensed  world, 
Yet  innocent  himself  withal,  though  shrewd, 
And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence; 
A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea. 
And  tell  you  all  their  cunning;  he  can  read 
The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands; 
Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities, 

towns,  320 

The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of 

dew 
Upon    a    gossamer    thread;   he  sifts,  he 

weighs; 
All  things  are  put  to  question;  he  must  live 
Knowing  that  he  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimpbng  cistern  of  his  heart: 
For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  blame. 
Pity  the  tree.  —  Poor  human  vanitv,        329 
Wert  thou  extinguished,  little  would  be  left 
Which  he  could  truly  love;  but  how  escape  ? 
For,  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
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Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  better  clime, 
Some  intermeddler  still  is  on  the  watch 
To  driye  him  back,  and  pound  him,  like  a 

stray, 
Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit. 
MeanwhUe  old  grandame  earth  is  grieyed 

to  find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for 

mm, 
Unthought  of:  in  their  woodland  beds  the 

nowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn.  340 
Oh  !  give  us  once  again  the  wishing-cap 
Of  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Robin  Hood, 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St.  George  I 
The  child,  whose  love  is  here,  at  least,  doth 

reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himself. 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 
Who,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  over^ 

bridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futurity. 
Tamed  to  their  bidding;  they  who  have  the 

skill  3ro 

To  manage  books,  and  things,  and  make 

them  act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun 
Deals  with  a  flower;  the  keepers  of  our 

time, 
The  glides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties. 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine 

us  down, 
Like  engines;  when  will  their  presumption 

learn. 
That  in  the   unreasoning  progress  of  the 

world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us,  360 

A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good, 
Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful 

hours? 

There  was  a  Boy:  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 
cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander !  —  many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  elirliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon^  the  edees  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  settmg,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake. 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both 
hands    .:.  $70 


Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  i 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him;  and  tb 

would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  pea 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echc 

loud. 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wilJ 
Of  jocimd  din;  and,  when  a  lengtheij 

pause 
Of  silence  came  and  baffled  his  best  skiU 
Then  sometimes,  in  that  silence  wbHel 

Listening,  a  eentle  shock  of  mild  surprid 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents;  or  the  visible  sees 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind. 
With  all  its  solenm  imagery,  its  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncer^iin  heaven,  i 

ceived 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  s 

died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  ve) 

old. 
Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 
Where  he  was   bom;  the   grassy  chun 

yard  hangs 
Upon  a  slope  ahove  the  village  school. 
And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  n 

has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  the^ 
A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute,  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lii 
Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  el 

eye 
That  self-same  villa^  church ;  I  see  her 
( The  throned  Lady  whom  erewhile  we  hsSk 
On  her  green  hill,  forgetful  of  this  Boy 
Who  slumbers  at  her  feet,  —  forgetful,  < 
Of  all  her  silent  neighbourhood  of  gra 
And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  soi 
That,  from  me  rural  school  ascending, 
Beneath  her  and  about  her.  May  she 
Behold  a  race  of  young  ones  like  to  th 
With  whom  I  herded  !  —  (easily,  ind 
We  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  soil 
Of  arts  and  letters — but  be  that  forgiven] 
A  race  of  real  children;  not  too  wise,  ] 
Too  leam^,  or  too  good ;  but  waaton,  fr^ 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  bi 
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Kot  nnresentful  where  self-justified; 
ffleree,  moody,  patient,  ycnturous,  modest, 

Kid  it  their  sports  like  withered  leaves  in 

winds; 
Though  doing  wrong  and  suffering,  and  full 

oft 
Bending  beneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 
Df  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding  not 
b  happiness  to  the  happiest  upon  ^arth.   420 
Saupuicity  in  habit,  truth  in  speech, 
^  these  the  daily  strengtheners  of  their 

minds; 
Ua?  books  and  Nature  be  their  early  joy  I 
kna  knowledge,  rightly  honoured  with  that 

name  — 
iLuywledge  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of 

power ! 

Well  do  I  call  to  mind  the  yery  week 
Klien  I  was  first  intrusted  to  the  care 
\H  that  sweet  Valley;  when  its  paths,  its 

shores, 
lad  brooks  were  like  a  dream  of  novelty 
to  my  half -infant  thoughts ;  that  very  week, 
jniile  I  was  roving  up  and  down  alone,  431 
seeking  I  knew  not  what,  I  chanced  to  cross 
}De  of  those  open  fields,  which,  shaped  like 


Hake  sreen  peninsulas  on  Esthwaite's  Lake : 
CvOi^t  was  coming  on,  yet  through  the 

gloom 
kppeared  distinctly  on  the  opposite  shore 
kjieap  of  garments,  as  if  left  by  one 
llio  mi^t  have  there  been  bathing.  Long 

I  watched, 
Ua  no  one  owned  them;  meanwhile  the 

calm  lake 
\kw  dark  with  aU  the  shadows  on  its  breast, 
bd,    now    and   then,  a    fish   up-leaping 

mapped  ut 

^  breathless  stillness.     The  succeeding 

day, 
[Wife  imclaimed  garments  telling  a  plain 

tale 
Itew  to  the  spot  an  anxious  crowd;  some 

looked 
I  paaahre  expectation  from  the  shore, 
hiile  from  a  boat  others  hung  o'er  the 

deep, 
oudxDg  with  grappling  irons  and  long 

poles. 
I  last,  the  dead  man,  'mid  that  beauteous 


k 


tree*  and  hills  and  water,  bolt  upright 


Rose,    with    his    ghastly  face,  a  spectre 
shape  450 

Of  terror;  yet  no  soul-debasing  fear. 
Young  as  I  was,  a  child  not  nine  years  old. 
Possessed  me,  for  my  inner  eye  had  seen 
Such    sights    before,   among   the   shining 

streams 
Of  faery  land,  the  forest  of  romance. 
Their  spirit  hallowed  the  sad  spectacle 
With  decoration  of  ideal  grace; 
A  dignity,  a  smoothness,  Hke  the  works 
Of  Grecian  art,  and  purest  poesy. 

A    precious   treasure  had  I  long  pos- 
sessed, 460 
A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales; 
And,  from  companions  in  a  new  abode. 
When  first  I  learnt,  that  this  dear  prize  of 

mine 
Was  but  a  block  hewn  from  a  mighty 

quarry  — 
That  there  were  four  large  volumes,  laden 

all 
With  kindred  matter,  't  was  to  me,  in  truth, 
A  promise  scarcely  earthly.     Listantly, 
With  one  not  richer  than  myself,  I  made 
A  covenant  that  each  shoula  lay  aside     470 
The  moneys  he  possessed,  and  hoard  up 

more 
Till  our  joint  savings  had  amassed  enough 
To  make  this  book  our  own.    Through 

several  months, 
In  spite  of  all  temptation,  we  preserved 
Religiously  that  vow;  but  finnness  failed. 
Nor  were  we  ever  masters  of  our  wish. 

And  when  thereafter  to  my  father's  house 
The  holidays  returned  me,  there  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  had 

left. 
What  joy  was  mine !    How  often  in  the 
course  480 

Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  west 

wind 
Rufified  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish. 
For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  lain 
Down  by  thy  side,  O  Dcrwent  1  murmur- 
ing stream. 
On  the  hot  stones,  and  in  the  glaring  sun^ 
And  there  have  read,  devouring  as  1  read, 
Defrauding  the  day's  glory,  desperate  I 
Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproach, 
Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shame, 
J  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again.         490 
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A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides, 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man;  invisihly 
It  comes,  to  works  of  unieproved  delight, 
And  tendency  benign,  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not,  what 

they  do. 
The  tales  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Araby;  ronumces;  legends  penned 
For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  lamps; 
Fictions,  for  ladies  of  their  loye,  devised 
By  youthful  squires;  adventures  endless, 
spun  soo 

By  the  aismantled  warrior  in  old  age. 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  those  very  schemes 
In  which  his  youth  did  first  extravagate ; 
These  spreaa  like  day,  and  something  in 

the  shape 
Of  these  wiU  hve  till  man  shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yearnings,  hidden  appetites,  are  ours, 
And  they  mu«<  nave  their  food.    Our  child- 
hood sits, 
Our  simple  childhood,  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  ele- 
ments. 
I  gfuess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past,  510 
Nor  what  it  augurs  of  the  life  to  come; 
But  so  it  is;  aim,  in  that  dubious  hour  — 
That  twilight —  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawmnff  earth,  to  recosnise,  expect, 
And,  in  the  long  probation  Uiat  ensues. 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers; 
To  endure  this  state  of  meagre  vassalage, 
Unwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit, 
Uneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke-fellows         5*0 
To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  not  yet  tamed 
And  humbled  down — oh  !  then  we  feel,  we 

feel, 
We  know  where  we  have  friends.     Ye 

dreamers,  then. 
Forgers  of  daring  tales  !  we  bless  3rou  then. 
Impostors,  dnveUers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
PhiU^si^uhy  will  call  you:  then  we  feel 
With  wnat,  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in 

league. 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought 

a  deed. 
Am  empire,  a  possession,  —  ye  whom  time 
And  seasons  serve;  all  Faculties  to  whom  cjo 
Earth  croooheA,  the  elements  are  potter's 

cUy, 
Space  like  a  beav«m  filled  up  with  northern 

Ughta, 
Here,  nowhere,  tbw«^  and  evwywhere  at 


I 


Relinquishing  this  lofty  eminence 
For  ground,  though  humbler,  not  the  less 

tract 
Of  the  same  isthmus,  which  our  spni 

cross 
In  progress  from  their  native  oontinait 
To  earth  and  human  life,  the  Song  migii 

dwell 

On  that  delightful  time  of  growing  yontli, 
When  craving   for  the  marvellous  give 

way 
To  strengthening  love  for  things  thatv 

have  seen ; 
When  sober  truth  and  steady  B3rnipathies, 
Offered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens. 
Take  firmer  hold  of  us,  and  words  thei 

selves 
Move  us  with  conscious  pleasure. 

lamsi 
At  thought  of  rapture  now  for  ever  flovn 
Almost  to  tears  I  sometimes  could  be  sad 
To  think  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page. 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  tun 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me,  and  u 

now 
Dead  in  my  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatz« 
Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.    Twice  fli 

years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  n 

mind 
With    conscious   pleasure  opened  to  tl 

charm 
Of  worda  in  tuneful  order,  found  tba 

sweet 
For  their  own  s<ikes,  a  passion,  and  a 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for 
For  pomp,  or  love.    Oft,  in  the  public 
Yet  unfrequented,  while  the  morning 
Was    yellowing    the    hill    tops,    I 

abroad 
With  a  dear  friend,  and  jor  the  better 
Of  two  delightful  hours  we  strolled  al< 
By  the  still  borders  of  the  misty  lake. 
Repeating  ^vourite  verses  with  one  t<mo^ 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
That  rom^  us  ehaunted.    Well  might « 

bo  glad. 
Lifted  above  the  ground  by  airy  fiuieies. 
More  bright  than  madness  or  the  dread 

of  wine; 
And,  though  full  oft  the  objects  of  our  \cn 
Were  falw,  and  in  their  splendoiir  ore 

wros^t,  $ 

Yet  was  tha«  surely  then  no  vulgar  powi 
Working  within  nS| — nothing  lessy  in  trnti 
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han  that  most  noble  attribnte  of  man, 
liou^h  yet  mitutored  and  inordinatei 
bat    wish  for    something   loftier,  more 

adorned, 
han  is  the  conmion  aspect,  daily  garb, 
f  human  life.    What  wonder,  then,  if 

soonds 
'f  exultation  echoed  through  the  groves  I 
or,  images,  and  sentiments,  and  words, 
jid  everything  encoontered  or  pursued  580 
a  that  delicious  world  of  poesv, 
[ept  holiday,  a  never-ending  snow, 
nth  music,  incense,  festival,  and  flowers  ! 

Here  must  we  pause:  this  only  let  me 

add, 
*rom   heart-ei^rience,  and  in  humblest 

sense 
>f  modesty,  that  he,  who  in  his  youth 
.  daily  wanderer  among  woods  and  fields 
Fith  Uving  Nature  hath  been  intimate, 
Fot  only  in  that  raw  unpractised  time 
I  stirred  to  ecstasy,  as  others  are,  S90 

ly  glittering  verse;  but  further,  doth  re- 
ceive, 
1  measure  only  dealt  out  to  himself, 
jiowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy 
rom  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  works 
If  mighty  Poets.    Visionary  power 
ittends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds, 
knbodied  in  the  mystery  of  words: 
here,  darkness  makes  abode,  and  all  the 

host 
f  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes,  — 

there, 
s  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  home,  600 
yen  forms  and  substances  are  circumfused 
iy  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine, 
nd,   through    the    turnings   intricate   of 

verse, 
kesent  themselves  as  objects  recognised, 
I  flashes,  and  with  gloxy  not  their  own. 
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te  leaves  were  fading  when  to  Esth- 

waite's  banks 
nd  the  simplicities  of  cottage  life 
bade  farewell;  and,  one  among  the  ^outh 
rho,  summoned  by  that  season,  reunite 
s  scattered  birds  troop  to  the  fowler's  lure, 
rent  back  to  Granta's  cloisters,  not  so 

prompt 


Or  eager,  though  as  gay  and  undepressed 
In  mind,  as  when  I  tnence  had  taken  flight 
A  few  short  months  before.    I  turned  my 

face 
Without    repining    from    the    coves    and 

heights  10 

Clothed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  withering 

fern; 
Quitted,  not  loth,  the  mild  magnificence 
Of  calmer  lakes  and  louder  streams;  and 

you, 
Frank-hearted  nudds  of  rocky  Cumberland, 
You  and  your  not  unwelcome  days  of  mirth. 
Relinquished,  and  vour  nights  of  revelry, 
And  in  my  own  unlovely  cell  sate  down 
In  lightsome  mood — such  privilege  has 

youth 
That  cannot  f^kft  Inng'  li^vft  nf  plAi«ft|^t 

thoughts. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society  20 

Relaxing  in  their  hold,  henceforth  I  lived 
More  to  myself.     Two  winters  may  be 

passed 
Without  a  separate  notice:  many  books 
Were   skimmed,   devoured,   or  studiously 

perused. 
But  with  no  settled  plan.    I  was  detached 
Internally  from  academic  cares; 
Yet  independent  study  seemed  a  course 
Of  hardy  disobedience  toward  friends 
And  kindred,  proud  rebellion  and  unkind. 
This  spurious  virtue,  rather  let  it  bear      30 
A  name  it  now  deserves,  this  cowardice. 
Grave  treacherous  sanction  to  that  over-love 
Of  freedom  which  encouraged  me  to  turn 
From  regulations  even  of  my  own 
As  from  restraints  and  bonds.    Yet  who 

can  tell  — 
Who  knows  what    thus    may  have  been 

gained,  both  then 
And  at  a  later  season,  or  preserved; 
What  love  of  nature,  what  ori^^inal  strength 
Of  contemplation,  what  intuitive  truths 
The  deepest  and  the  best,  what  keen  re- 
search, 40 
Unbiassed,  unbewildered,  and  unawed  ? 

The  Poet's  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
Lacked  not  anticipadons,  tender  dreams, 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realised; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  tlnrty,  told  this  veiy  week| 
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Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth, 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten;  yet  for  me        so 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the 

hiUs, 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.    Those  were 

the  days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  fimmess,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  ui&t  I  might 

leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure 

hearts 
Should  reverence.     The  instinctive  humble- 
ness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and 

thought 
'X)f  printed  books  snd  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and 

seemed  ~  6i 

Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy.     Such  aspect  now, 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mind  put  on. 
Content  to  observe,  to  achieve,  and  to  enjoy. 

All  winter  long,  whenever  free  to  choose, 
Did  I  bv  night  frequent  the  College  grove 
And  tributary  walks;  the  last,  ana  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's 
bell,  70 

A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 
Rang  with  its  blunt  unceremonious  voice; 
Inexorable  summons  1     Lofty  elms, 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess, 
Bestowed  composure  on  a  neighbourhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.     A  single  tree 
With    sinuous    trunk,  bou^s    exquisitely 

wreathed, 
Grew  there;  an  ash  which  Winter  for  him- 
self 
Decked  out  with  pride,  and  with  outlandish 

g^race: 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top, 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were 
green  81 

With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twi?s 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  m  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.    Often  have  I 

stood 
Foot-bound  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.    The  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiction,  verse  of  mine  perchance 
May  never  tread;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 


Could  have  more  tranquil   visions  in  bi 
youth,  i 

Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  power 
Than  I  beheld,   loitering  on  calm   cUa 

nights 
Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth 

On  the  vague  reading  of  a  truant  \ou\k 
'T  were  idle  to  descant.  My  inner  judgmei 
Not  seldom  differed  from  my  taste  in  boou 
As  if  it  appertained  to  another  mind,  j 
And  yet  the   books  which  then  I  vali« 

most 
Are  dearest  to  me  now  ;  for,  having  scannej 
Not  heedlessly,  the  laws,  and  watched  11 

forms  I 

Of  Nature,  in  that  knowledge  I  possessei 
A  standard,  often  usefully  applied. 
Even  when   unconsciously,  to   things  r 

moved 
From  a  familiar  sympathy.  —  In  fine, 
I  was  a  better  judge  of  thoughts  than  wore 
Misled  in  estimating  words,  not  only 
By  common  inexperience  of  youth. 
But  by  the  trade  in  classic  niceties. 
The  /angerous  craft,  of  eulUngl^™  J 

phrase  1 

From  languages  that  want  the  living  \m 
To  carry  meaning  to  the  natural  heart; 
To  tell  us  what  is  passion,  what  is  ^nith. 
What  reason,  what  simplicity  and  sense. 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasiure  gathered  from  the  mdimei 
Of  geometric  science.    Though  advanced 
In  these  enquiries,  with  regret  1  speaks 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  lorn 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight : 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorai 

pleased 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  1« 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  h&i 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  ma 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere 

sphere. 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  soum 

drew 

A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 

Of  permanent  and  universal  sway. 

Ana  paramount  belief;  there,  recogn*9ed 
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A  tjrpe,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Sopreme  ExiBtence,  the  surpassing  life 
Wbieh  —  to  the  boundaries  of  space  and 

time. 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  and  incapable  of  change, 
Kor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion  —  is, 
And  hath  the  name  of,  Gknl.    Transcendent 

peace  139 

And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth. 

Tis  told   by  one  whom  stormy  waters 

threw, 
WUh  fellow-sufferers   by   the   shipwreck 

spared. 
Upon  a  desert  coast,  that  having  brought 
To  land  a  single  volume,  saved  by  chance, 
A  teeatise  of  ueometry,  he  wont, 
Although  of  food  and  clothing  destitute, 
And  beyond    common    wretchedness    de- 

l^essed. 
To  part  from  company  and  take  this  book 
(Then    first    a    self-taught    pupil    in    its 

truths)  150 

50  spots  remote,  and  draw  his  diagrams 
rith  a  long  staff  upon  the  sand,  and  thus 
pid  oft  beguile  his  sorrow,  and  almost 
Forget  his  feeling:  so  (if  like  effect 
From  the  same  cause  produced,  'mid  out- 
ward things 
80  different,  may  rightly  be  compared). 
So  was  it  then  with  me,  and  so  will  be 
WTith  Poets  ever.     Mighty  is  the  charm 
Of  those  abstractions  to  a  mind  beset 
With  images  and  haunted  by  herself,       160 
And  specially  delightful  imto  me 
Was  that  clear  synthesis  built  up  aloft 
Bo  gracefully;  even  then  when  it  appeared 
Kot  more  thaji  a  mere  plaything,  or  a  toy 
To  tense  embodied:   not  the  thing  it  is 
bt  verity,  an  independent  world. 
Created*  oot  of  pure  intelligence. 

Such  dispositions  then  were   mine   un- 
earned 
Br  aught,  I  fear,  of  genuine  desert  — 
Mine,  through  heaven's  grace  and  inborn 
aptitudes.  170 

And  not  to  leave  the  story  of  that  time 
hiperfeet,  with  these  habits  must  be  joined. 
Moods  melancholy,  fits  of  spleen,  that  loved 
A  pensive  sky,  sad  days,  and  piping  winds, 
31k  twilight  more  than  dawn,  autunm  than 
spring; 


A  treasured  and  luxurious  gloom  of  choice 
And  inclination  mainly,  and  the  mere 
Redundancy  of  youth  s  contentedness. 
—  To  time  thus  spent,  add  multitudes  of 

hours  179 

Pilfered  away,  by  what  the  Bard  who  sang 
Of  the  Enchanter  Indolence  hath  called 
**  Good-natured  lomiging,''  and  behold  a  map 
Of  my  collegiate  life  —  far  less  intense 
Than  duty  called  for,  or,  without  regard 
To  duty,  miffht  have  sprung  up  of  itself 
By  change  of  accidents,  or  even,  to  speak 
Without  unkindness,  in  another  place. 
Yet  why  take  refuge  in  that  plea?  —  the 

fault, 
This  I  repeat,  was  mine;  mine  be  the  blame. 

In  smnmer,  making  quest  for  works  of 

art,  190 

Or  scenes  renowneki  for  beauty,  I  explored 
That  streamlet  whose  blue  current  works 

its  way 
Between  romantic  Dovedale's  spiry  rocks; 
Pried  into  Yorkshire  dales,  or  hidden  tracts 
Of  my  own  native  region,  and  was  blest 
Between  these  «mdry  wanderings  with  a  joy 
Above  all  joys,  that  seemed  another  mom 
Risen  on  mid  noon;  blest  with  the  presence, 

Friend, 
Of  that  sole  Sister,  her  who  hath  been  long 
Dear  to  thee  also,  thy  true  friend  and  mme. 
Now,  after  separation  desolate,  201 

Restored  to   me  —  such  absence   that  she 

seemed 
A  gift  then  first  bestowed.     The  varied 

banks 
Of  Emont,  hitherto  unnamed  in  song. 
And  that  monastic  castle,  'mid  tall  trees, 
Low  standing  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
A  mansion  visited  (as  fame  reports) 
By  Sidney,  where,  in  sight  of  our  Helvellyn, 
Or  stormy  Cross-fell,  snatches  he  might  pen 
Of  his  Arcadia,  by  fraternal  love  210 

Inspired ;  —  that  river  and  those  mouldering 

towers 
Have  seen  us  side  by  side,  when,  having 

domb 
The  darksome  windings  of  a  broken  stair. 
And  crept  along  a  ridge  of  fractured  wall, 
Not  without  trembling,  we  in  safety  looked 
Forth,  through  some  Gothic  window's  open 

space. 
And  gathered  with  one  mii.d  a  rich  reward 
From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the 

light 
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Of  morning  beaatified,  or  purple  eve; 
Or,  not  less  pleased,  lay  on  some  turret's 

bead,  230 

Catchin?  from  tufts  of  g^rass  and  hare-bell 

flowers 
Their  faintest  whisper  to  the  passing  breeze, 
Given  out  while  mid-day  heat  oppressed  the 

plains. 

Another  maid  there  was,  who  also  shed 
A  gladness  o*er  that  season,  then  to  me. 
By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 
Ajid  placid  under  -  coimtenance,  first  en- 
deared; 
That  other  spirit,  Coleridge  I  who  is  now 
So  near  to  us,  that  meek  confiding  heart, 
So  reverenced  by  us  both.    0*er  paths  and 

fields  230 

In  all  that  neighbourhood,  through  narrow 

lanes 
Of  eglantine,  and  through  the  shady  woods, 
And  o'er  the  Border  Beacon,  and  the  waste 
Of  naked  poob,  and  common  crags  that  lay 
Exposed  on  the  bare  fell,  were  scattered 

love, 
The  spirit  of  pleasure,  and  youth's  golden 

gleam. 
O  Friend  !  we  had  not  seen  thee  at  that 

time. 
And  yet  a  power  is  on  me,  and  a  strong 
Confusion,  and  I  seem  to  plant  thee  there. 
Far  art  thou  wandered  now  in  search  of 

health  240 

And  milder  breezes,  —  melancholy  lot ! 
But  thou  art  with  us,  with  us  in  the  past, 
The  present,  with  us  in  the  times  to  come. 
There  is  no  grief,  no  sorrow,  no  despair. 
No  languor,  no  dejection,  no  dismay, 
No  absence  scarcely  can  there  be,  for  those 
Who  love  as  we  do.   Speed  thee  well  I  divide 
With     us  thy    pleasure;     thy    returning 

strength. 
Receive  it  daily  as  a  joy  of  ours; 
Share  with  us  thy  fresh  spirits,  whether  gift 
Of  gales  Etesian  or  of  tender  thoughts.  251 

I,  too,  have  been  a  wanderer;  but,  alas  ! 
How  different  the  fate  of  different  men. 
Though  mutually  unknown,  yea  nursed  and 

reared 
As  if  in  several  elements,  we  were  framed 
To  bend  at  last  to  the  same  discipline, 
Predestined,  if  two  beings  ever  were, 
To  seek  the  same  delights,  and  have  one 

health, 


One  happiness.  Throughout  this  namtiv] 
Else  sooner  ended,  I  have  borne  in  mind  t 
For  whom  it  registers  the  birth,  and  marl 

the  growth, 
Of  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  truth* 
And  joyous  loves,  that  hallow  innocent  dk] 
Of  peace  and  self-command.     Of   rive^ 

fields,  , 

And  groves  I  speak  to  thee,  my  Friend ! 

thee. 
Who,  yet  a  liveried  schoolboy,  in  the  deptj 
Of  the  hu^  ci^,  on  the  leaded  roof 
Of  that  wide  e(ufiee,  thy  school  and  home 
Wert  used  to  lie  and  gaze  upon  the  clondi 
Moving  in  heaven;  or,  of  that  pleasure  tird 
To  shut  thine  eves,  and  by  internal  light  2 
See  trees,  and  meadows,  and   thy  natii 

stream, 
Far  distant,  thus  beheld  from  year  to  ye« 
Of  a  long  exile.    Nor  could  I  forget. 
In  this  late  portion  of  my  argument. 
That  scarcely,  as  my  term  of  pupilage 
Ceased,  had  I  left  those  academic  hower^ 
When  thou  wert  thither  guided.   From  tl 

heart 
Of  London,  and  from  cloisters  there,  tb4 

camest,  aj 

And  didst  sit  dovm  in  temperance  and  pea« 
A  rigorous  student.  What  a  stormy  courl 
Then  followed.  Oh  !  it  is  a  pang  that  ca] 
For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circumstances  might  to  thee  have  spar^ 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopj 
For  ever  withered.  Through  this  retrospej 
Of  my  collegiate  life  I  stiU  have  had  ! 
Thy  after-sojourn  in  the  self-same  place 
Present  before  my  eyes,  have  played  wil 

times 
And  accidents  as  children  do  with  cards,    a 
Or  as  a  man,  who,  when  his  house  is  buil 
A  frame  locked  up  in  wood  and  stone,  d^ 

still. 
As  impotent  fancy  prompts,  by  his  fiiesi^ 
Rebuild  it  to  his  liking.     I  have  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  leamine,  gorgeous  eloquenc^ 
And  all  the  strengw  and  plumage  of  t| 

youth. 
Thy  subtle  speculations,  toils  ahstrase 
Among  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  fond 
Of  wild  ideal  pi^eantry,  shaped  oat 
From  things  welUmatohed  or  ill,  and  woi^ 

for  things,  ^ 

The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mind 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images. 
Compelled  to  be  a  life  unto  herself. 
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And  Qorelentiiigly  possessed  by  thirst 
Of  greatness,  lore,  and  beanty.    Not  alone, 
Ail  I  surely  not  in  singleness  of  heart 
Should  I  have  seen  the  light  of  evening  fade 
From  smooth  Cam's  silent  waters:  had  we 

met, 
Eren  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  I  trust 
In  the  belief,  that  my  maturer  age,  310 

Mj  ealmer  habits,  and  more  steady  voice, 
Would  with  an  influence  benign  have  soothed. 
Or  chased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
That  battened  on  thy  youth.  But  thou  hast 

trod 
A  march  of  glory,  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vain  regrets;  health  suffers  in  thee, 

else 
Soeh  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest 

thought 
Hat  ever  luirboured  in  the  breast  of  man. 

A  passing  word  erewhile  did  lightly 
touch 

On  wanderings  of  my  own,  that  now  em- 
braced jao 

With  livelier  hope  a  region  wider  far. 

When  the  third  summer  freed  us  from 

restraint, 
A  Toothful  friend,  he  too  a  mountaineer, 
hci  slow  to  share  my  wishes,  took  his  staff, 
And  sallying  forth,  we  journeyed  side  by 

side. 
Bound  to  the  distant  Alps.    A  hardv  slight, 
Did  this  unprecedented  course  imply, 
Df  college  studies  and  their  set  rewards; 
bTor  had,  in  truth,  the  scheme  been  formed 

by  me 
Without  uneasy  forethought  of  the  pain,  330 
the  censures,  and  ill-omening,  of  those 
fo  whom  my  worldly  interests  were  dear. 
Bot  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind, 
And  mighty  forms,  seizing  a  youthful  fancy. 
Bad  given  a  charter  to  irregular  hopes. 
(a  any  age  of  uneventful  calm 
Among  the  nations,  surely  would  my  heart 
Bmtb  been  possessed  by  smiilar  desire; 
ht  Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with 

joy, 
ftaaee    standing    on   the  top  of   golden 

hours,  ]4o 

bd  hnman  nature  seeming  bom  again. 

I^itly  equipped,  and  but  a  few  brief 
looks 
lart  on  the  white  cliffs  of  our  native  shore 


From    the    receding    vessel's    deck,    we 

chanced 
To  land  at  Calais  on  the  very  eve 
Of  that  great  federal  day;  and  there  we 

saw. 
In  a  mean  city,  and  among  a  few, 
How  bri£^ht  a  face  is  worn  when  joy  of  one 
Is  joy  for  tens  of  millions.    Southward 

thence 
We  held  our  way,  direct  through  hamlets, 

towns,  350 

Craudy  with  reliques  of  that  festival. 
Flowers  left  to  wither  on  triumphal  arcs. 
And    window-garlands.     On    the    pubUc 

roads. 
And,  once,  three  days  successively,  through 

paUis 
By    wfdch    our     toilsome     journey    was 

abridged. 
Among  sequestered  villages  we  walked 
And  found  benevolence  and  blessedness 
Spread  like  a  fragrance  everywhere,  when 

spring 
Hath  left  no  comer  of  the  land  untouched; 
Where  elms  for  many  and  many  a  league 

in  files  360 

With  their  thin  umbrage,  on  the  stately 

roads 
Of  that  great  kingdom,  rustled  o'er  our 

heads, 
For  ever  near  us  as  we  paced  along: 
How  sweet  at  such  a  tmie,  with  such  de- 
light 
On    every    side,    in    prime    of    youthful 

strength, 
To  feed  a  Poet's  tender  melancholy 
And  fond  conceit  of  sadness,  with  the  sound 
Of  imdulations  varying  as  might  please 
The  wind  that   swayed  them;   once,  and 

more  than  once, 
Unhoused   beneath    the   evening  star  we 

saw  370 

Dances  of  liberty,  and,  in  late  hours 
Of  darkness,  dances  in  the  open  air 
Deftly     prolonged,     though     grey-haired 

lookers  on 
Might  waste  their  breath  in  chiding. 

Under  hills  — 
The  vine-clad  hills  and  slopes  of  Burgundy, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Saone 
We  glided  forward  with  the  flowing  stream. 
Swift   Rhone !    thou  wert    the   wings   on 

which  we  cut 
A  winding  passage  with  majestic  ease 
Between  thy  lofty  rooks.  Fnchanting  show 
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Those  woods  and  farms  and  orchards  did 

present,  381 

And  suigle  eottaees  and  lurking  towns, 
Reach  after  reach,  succession  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales  !     A  lonely  pair 
Of  sti*angers,  till  day  closed,  we  sailed 

along 
Clustered  together  with  a  meny  crowd 
Of  those  emancipated,  a  blithe  host 
Of  travellers,  chiefly  delegates,  returning 
From  the  great  spousals  newly  solemnised 
At  their  chjef  city,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Like  bees  they  swarmed,  gaudy  and  gay  as 

bees;  391 

Some  vapoured  in  the  unruliness  of  joy, 
And  with  their  swords  flourished  as  if  to 

fight 
The  saucy  air.    Li  this  proud  company 
We  landed  —  took  with  them  our  evening 

meal, 
Guests  welcome  almost  as  the  angels  were 
To  Abraham  of  old.     The  supper  done, 
With  flowing  cups  elate  and  happy  thoughts 
We  rose  at  signal  given,  and  formed  a  ring 
And,  hand    in    hand,   danced  round  and 

round  the  board;  400 

All  hearts  were  open,  every  tongue  was 

loud 
With  amity  and  glee ;  we  bore  a  name 
Honoured  in  France,  the  name  of  English- 
men, 
And  hospitably  did  they  give  us  hail. 
As  their  forenmners  in  a  glorious  course; 
And  round  and  round  the  board  we  danced 

again. 
With  these  blithe  friends  our  voyage  we 

renewed 
At  early  dawn.     The  monastery  bells 
Made  a  sweet  jingling  in  our  youthful  ears ; 
The  rapid  river  flowing  without  noise,     410 
And  each  uprising  or  receding  spire 
Spake  with  a  sense  of  peace,  at  mtervals 
Touching  the  heart  amid  the  boisterous 

crew 
By  whom  we  were  encompassed.    Taking 

leave 
Of  this  glad  throng,  foot-travellers  side  by 

side. 
Measuring  our  steps  in  quiet,  we  pursued 
Our  journey,  and  ere  twice  the  sun  had 

set 
Beheld  the  Convent  of   Chartreuse,  and 

there 
Rested  within  an  awful  xolUude : 
Yes;  for  even  then  no  other  than  a  plaoe  490 


Of  soul-affecting  $olUude  appeared 
That   far-famed  region,  though   oar  eji 

had  seen. 
As  toward  the  sacred  mansion  we  advaiioei 
Arms  flashing,  and  a  military  glare 
Of  riotous  men  commissioned  to  expel 
The  blameless  inmates,  and  belike  subrerj 
That  frame  of  social  being,  which  so  \ao% 
Had  bodied  forth  the  ghostliness  of  thing) 
Li  silence  visible  and  perpetual  calm. 
—  **  ^^>  ^^y  your  sacrilegious  hands  I  ^  - 

The  voice  * 

Was  Nature's,  uttered  from  her  Alpii 

throne ; 
I  heard  it  then  and  seem  to  hear  it  now  - 
"  Your  impious  work  forbear,  perish  whJ 

may. 
Let  this  one  temple  last,  be  this  one  spot 
Of  earth  devoted  to  eternity  ! " 
She  ceased  to  speak,  but  while  St.  Bruno 

pines 
Waved  their  dark  tops,  not  sileiit  as  th^ 

waved. 
And  while  below,  along  their  several  beds 
Murmured  the  sister  streams  of  Life  as 

Death, 
Thus  by  conflicting  passions  pressed,  n 

heart  « 

Responded;  **  Honour  to  the  patriot's  zea) 
Glory  and  hope  to  new-bom  Liberty  ! 
Hail  to  the  miglitv  projects  of  the  time  ! 
Discerning  swora  that  Justice  wields,  d 

thou 
Go  forth  and   prosper;   and,  ye    purgii 

fires. 
Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend, 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providcne 
But  oh  !  if  Fast  and  Future  be  the  wings 
On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjoi^ 
Moves  the  g^at  spirit  of  human  knowledg 

spare  4 

These  courts  of  mystery,  where  a  step  ai 

vanced 
Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rookt 
Leaves  far  behind  life's  treacherous  vaz 

ties. 
For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 
Exchanged  —  to    equalise    in    G(d*8  pa 

sight 
Monarch  and  peasant:  be  the  hoiiae  r 

deemed 
With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 
Of  oonauest  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 
Throu^  faith  and  meditative  reason,  res 

ing 
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Jpon     the     word     of     heaven  -  imparted 

trotii,  460 

Calmly  triumphant;  and  for  humbler  claun 
)f  that  imagmative  impulse  sent 
fVom   these  majestic  floods,  yon  shining 

cliffs, 
rhe  nntransmuted  shapes  of  many  worlds, 
Cerulean  ether's  pure  mhabitants, 
Phese  forests  unapproachable  by  death, 
[liat  shall  endure  as  long  as  man  endures, 
Co  think,  to  hope,  to  worship,  and  to  feel, 
Po  straggle,  to  be  lost  withm  himself 
[n  trepidation,  from  the  blank  abyss        470 
fo  look  with  bodily  eyes,  and  be  consoled/' 
S^ot    seldom    since  that  moment  have  I 

wished 
Chat  thou,  O  Friend !  the  trouble  or  the 

calm 
Sadst  shared,  when,  from  profane  regards 

apart, 
[n  sympathetic  reverence  we  trod 
Fhe  floors  of  those  dim  cloisters,  till  that 

hour, 
From  their   foundation,   strangers  to  the 

presence 
Of  unrestricted  and  unthinking  man. 
Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 
Upon     the     open     lawns !    Yallombre's 

groves  480 

Entering,  we  fed  the  soul  with  darkness; 

uence 
Issued,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  beheld, 
b  different  quarters  of  the  bending  dcy, 
Fhe  cross  of  Jesus  stand  erect,  as  if 
Hands  of  angelic  powers  bad  fixed  it  there, 
Memorial  reverenced  by  a  thousand  ^storms; 
fet  then,  from  the  uudiscriminating  sweep 
And  rage  of  one  State-whirlwind,  insecure. 

T  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  retrace 
That  variegated  journey  step  by  step.     490 
A  march  it  was  of  military  speed. 
And  Earth  did  change  her  images  and  forms 
Before  us,  fast  as  clouds  are  changed  in 

heaven. 
Day  after  day,  up  fearly  and  down  late, 
From  hill  to  vale  we  dropped,  from  vale  to 

hill 
Mounted  —  from  province  on  to  province 

swept, 
K«en  hunters  in  a  chase  of  fourteen  weeks, 
Eager  as  birds  of  prey,  or  as  a  ship  • 
Upon  the  streteh,  when  winds  are  blowing 

fair:  499 

Sveet  coverts  did  we  cross  of  pastoral  life, 


Enticing  valleys,  greeted  them  and  left 
Too  soon,  while  yet  the  very  flash  and 

gleam 
Of  salutation  were  not  passed  away. 
Oh !  sorrow  for  the  youth  who  could  have 

seen, 
Unchastened,  unsubdued,  unawed,  unraised 
To  patriarchal  dienity  of  mind. 
And  pure  simplicity  of  wish  and  will. 
Those  sanctified  abodes  of  peaceful  man. 
Pleased  (though  to  hardship  bom,  and  com- 
passed round  509 
With  danger,  varying  as  the  seasons  change), 
Reased  with  his  daily  task,  or,  if  not  pleased. 
Contented,  from  the  moment  that  the  dawn 
(Ah  !  surely  not  without  attendant  gleams 
Of  soul-illumination)  calls  him  forth 
To  industry,  by  glistening  flung  on  rocks, 
Whose  evening  £adows  lead  him  to  repose. 

Well  might  a  stranger  look  with  bound- 
ing heart 
Down  on  a  green  recess,  the  first  I  saw 
Of  those  deep  haunts,  an  aboriginal  vale. 
Quiet  aud  lorded  over  and  possessed        s^o 
By  naked  huts,  wood-built,  and  sown  like 

tents 
Or  Indian  cabins  over  the  fresh  lawns 
And  by  the  river  side. 

That  very  day, 
From  a  bare  ridge  we  also  first  beheld 
Unveiled  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 

gfrieved 
To  have  a  soulless  image  on  the  eye 
That  had  usurped  upon  a  liring  thought 
That  never  more  could  be.  The  wondrous 

Vale 
Of  Chamouny  stretehed   far  below,  and 

soon 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streams  of 

ice,  S30 

A  motionless  array  of  mighty  waves. 
Five   rivers   broad   and   vast,   made    rich 

amends, 
And  reconciled  us  to  realities; 
There  small  birds  warble  from  the  leafy 

trees, 
The  eagle  soars  high  in  the  element, 
There  doth  the  reaper  bind  the  yellow 

sheaf. 
The  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun, 
While  Winter  like  a  well-tamed  lion  walks, 
Descending  from  the   mountain  to  make 

sport 
AmoDg  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers.  540 
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Whate'er  in  this  wide  circuit  we  beheld, 
Or  heard,  was  fitted  to  our  unripe  state  ' 
Of  intellect  and  heart.     With  such  a  book 
Before  our  eyes,  we  could  not  choose  but 

read 
Lessons  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  plain 
And  universal  reason  of  mankind, 
The  truths  of  young  and  old.  Nor,  side  by 

side 
Pacing,  two  social  pilgruns,  or  alone 
Each  with  his  hiunour,  could  we  fail  to 

abound 
In  dreams  and  fictions,  pensively  composed: 
Dejection  taken  up  for  pleasure's  sake,    551 
And  gilded  sympathies,  the  willow  wreath. 
And  sober  posies  of  funereal  flowers. 
Gathered  among  those  solitudes  sublime 
From  formal  gardens  of  the  lady  Sorrow, 
Did  sweeten  many  a  meditative  hour. 

Tet  still  in  me  with  those  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stem  mood,  an  under- 

thirst 
Of  vk^ur  seldom  utterly  allayed: 
And  m>m  that  source  how  different  a  sad-* 

ness  560 

Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  and 

clomb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  road, 
Following  a  baud  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-tide  meal.    Hastily  rose  our 

guide. 
Leaving  ^at  the  board;  awhile  we  lin- 
gered, 
Then  paced  the  beaten  downward  way  that 

led 
Right  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there 

broke  off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one  570 

That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held 

forth 
Conspicuous  invitation  to  ascend 
A  lofty  mountain.     After  brief  delay 
Crossing  the  unbridged  stream,  that  road 

we  took, 
And   clomb  with    eagerness.  tiU   anxious 

fears 
Intruded,  for  we  failed  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.  By  fortunate 

chance. 
While  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we 

learned 


That  to  the  spot  which  bad  perplexed  « 

first  4 

We  must  descend,  and  there  should  find  ta 

road. 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  backs; 
And,  that  our  future  course,  all  plain  t 

sight,  I 

Was  downwards,  with  the  current  of  tb 

stream. 
Loth  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to  beta 
For  still  we  had  hopes  that  pointed  to  d 

clouds, 
W^e  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again; 
But  every  word  that  m>m  the  peasant's  U| 
Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings. 
Ended  in  this,  —  that  we  had  crossed  u 

Alps.  s] 

Imagination  —  here  the  Power  so  e&De^ 
Through  sad  incompetence  of  human  speed 
That  awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind 

abyss 
Like  an  unfathered  vapour  that  enwraps, 
At  once,  some  lonely  traveller.  I  was  Ics 
Halted  without  an  effort  to  break  througl 
But  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  sar- 
"  I  recognise  thy  glory:  **  in  such  steengtl 
Of  usurpation,  when  the  li^ht  of  sense  i 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  uiat  has  revean 
The  invisible  world,  doth  greatness  maj 

abode. 
There  harbours;  whether  we  be  yomig  1 

old. 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire. 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banners  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  no  trophies,  struggles  for  1 

spoils  ( 

That    may  attest    her   prowess,  blest 

thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  rewan 
Strong  in  herself  and  in  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood 

Nile 
Poured  from  his  fount  of  Abyssiniui  clou 
To  fertilise  the  whole  Egyptian  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  that  ensue< 
Upon  those  tidings  by  the  peasant  given 
Was  soon  dislodged.  Downwards  we  hi 
ried  fast. 
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And,  with  the  half-shaped  road  which  we 

had  missed,  630 

Entered  a  narrow  chasm.  The  brook  and 

road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  pace.   The  immeasurable  heieht 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
Ibe  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
Aitd  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  for- 
lorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue 

sky, 
Ihe  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 

ears,  650 

Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the 

way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 

Heavens, 
lomalt  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 

li^ht— 
Were  aU  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree; 
Cliancters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
Ibe  types  and  symbols  of  Etemitv, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without 

end.  640 

That  night  our  lodging  was  a  house  that 

stood 
Hone  within  the  valley,  at  a  point 
Mrliere,    tumbling    from    aloft,  a  torrent 

swelled 
The  rapid  stream  whose  margin  we  had 

trod; 
k  dreanr  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need, 
^ith  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened 

and  stunned 
if  noise  of  waters,  making  innocent  sleep 
Lie  melancholy  among  weary  bones. 

Uprisen    betimes,    our    journey  we  re- 
.         newed. 

Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-day  magni- 
fied 650 
Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep, 
Oimpiing  along  in  silent  majesty, 
K'^ith  moontains  for  its  neighbours,  and  in 

view 
)f  distant  moontains  and  their  snowy  tops, 
bd  Uiiis  proceeding  to  Locamo*s  Lake, 


Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  visitant. 
Locarno !    spreading    out    in    width    like 

Heaven, 
How  dost  thou  cleave  to  the  poetic  heart, 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory; 
And  Como  1    thou,  a  treasure  whom  the 

earth  660 

Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of  thee,  thy  chestnut  woods,  and  garden 

plots 
Of  Indian  com  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids; 
Thy  lofl^  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  with 

vmes, 
Winding  from  house  to  house,  from  town 

to  town. 
Sole   link  that  binds  them  to  each  other; 

walks. 
League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues, 
Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there: 
While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse. 
Through    fond   ambition  of  that  hour  I 

strove  671 

To  chant  your  praise;  nor  can  approach 

you  now 
Ungreeted  by  a  more  melodious  Song, 
Where  tones  of  Nature  smoothed  by  learned 

Art 
May  flow  in  lasting  current.     Like  a  breeze 
Or  sunbeam  over  your  domain  I  passed 
In  motion  without  pause;    but    ye  have 

left 
Your  beauty  with  me,  a  serene  accord 
Of  forms  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 
In  their  submissiveness  with  power  as  sweet 
And  gracious,  almost,  might  I  dare  to  say. 
As  virtue  is,  or  goodness;  sweet  as  love,  68a 
Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed. 
Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought. 
When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 
Religiously,  in  sdent  blessedness; 
Sweet  as  this  last  herself,  for  such  it  is. 

With  those  delightful  pathways  we  ad- 
vanced, 
For  two  days'  space,  in  presence  of  the 

Lake, 
That,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps,  as- 
sumed 6^ 
A  character  more  stem.  The  second  night, 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound 
Of  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  with 

strokes 
Whose  import  then  we  had  not  learned,  we 
rose 
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By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was 

nigh, 
And  that  meanwhile,  by  no  uncertain  path, 
Along  the  winding  mar^  of  the  lake, 
Led,  as  before,  we  shomd  behold  the  scene 
Hushed  in  profound  repose.     We  left  the 

town 
Of  Gravedona  with  thb  hope;  but  soon   700 
Were  lost,  bewildered  among  woods  im- 
mense. 
And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 
An  open  place  it  was,  and  overlooked, 
From  hieh,  the  BuUen  water  far  beneath, 
On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 
Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 
Like  an  uneasy  snake.     From  hour  to  hour 
We  sate  and  sate,  wondering,  as  if  the 

night 
Had  been  ensnared  by  witchcraft     On  the 

rock 
At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs  for 

sleep,  710 

But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 
Of  insects,  which,  with  noise  like  that  of 

noon. 
Filled  all  the  woods:  the  cry  of  unknown 

birds; 
The  mountains  more  by  blackness  visible 
And  their  own    size,  than    any  outward 

Hght; 
The  breathless  wilderness  of  clouds;  the 

clock 
That  told,  with  unintelligible  voice. 
The   widely  parted    hours;    the  noise  of 

streams, 
And  sometimes  rustling  motions  nigh  at 

hand. 
That  did  not  leave  us  free  from  personal 

fear;  720 

And,  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that 

set 
Before    us,  while   she  still  was   high  in 

heaven; — 
These  were  our  food;  and  such  a  sunmier's 

night 
Followed   that  pair  of  golden  days   that 

shed 
On  Como's  Lake,  and  all  that  round  it  lay, 
Their  fairest,  softest,  happiest  iniluenee. 

But  here  I  mtist  break  off,  and  bid  fare- 
well 

To  da^'s,  eai^h  offering  some  new  sight,  or 
fraught 

With  some  untried  adventure,  in  a  course 


Prolonged    till    sprinklings   of    ant 

snow 
Checked  our  unwearied  steps.     Let 

alone  1 

Be  mentioned  as  a  parting  word,  that  no< 
Li  hollow  exultation,  deiding  out 
Hyperboles  of  praise  comparative; 
Not  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  for  eve^ 
Not  prostrate,  overborne,  as  if  the  mind 
Herself  were  nothing,  a  mere  pensioner 
On  outward  forms  —  did  we  in   pcesen 

stand 
Of  that  magnificent  region.     On  the  froJ 
Of  this   whole   Song  is   written   that  q 

heart  j 

Must,  in  such  Temple,  needs  have  offer 

A  different  worship.     Finally,  whatever 
I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  was  but  a  s 
That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  so' 
To  speed  my  voyage;  every  sound  or  sig 
In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness,  —  to  the  d 
Directly,  but  to  tender  thoughts  by  mesi 
Less  often  instantaneous  in  effect;  1 

Led  me  to  these  by  paths  that,  in  the  msj 
Were  more  circuitous,  but  not  less  sure 
Duly   to  reach  the  point  marked  out 
Heaven. 

Oh,  most  belovM  Friend !    a   glorify 

time, 
A  happy  time  that  was;  triumphant  loc^ 
Were  then  the  conuuon  language  of 

eyes; 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  Nations  hail 
Their  great  ex|)ectancy:  the  fife  of  war 
Was  then  a  spirit-stirring  sound  indeed, 
A  blackbird's  whistle  in  a  budding  grov^ 
We  left  the  Swiss  exulting  in  the  fate 
Of    their    near    neighbours;     and,    wli 

shortening  fast 
Our  pilgrima^,  nor  distant  far  from  hod 
We  cr<^sed  the  Brabant  armies  on  the  fl 
For  battle  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
A  stripling,  scarcelv  of  the  household  thj 
Of  social  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
As  from  a  distance;  heard,  and  saw,  a 

felt,  i 

Was  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  conce^ 
I  seemed  to  move  along  them,  as  a  bird  1 
Moves  through  the  air,  or  as  a  fish  pursij 
Its  sport>  or  feeds  in  its  proper  element; 
I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 
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BNifh  help;  the  ever-living  universe, 

torn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its 

glories, 
And  the  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 
Called  forth,  at  every  season,  new  delights, 
6]ffead  round  mv  steps  like  sunshine  o'er 

green  fielos. 

BOOK  SEVENTH 
RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON 

61X  changeful  years  have  vanished  since  I 

first 
Fboied  out   (saluted  by  that  quickening 

breeze 
Wliich  met  me   issuing  from  the   City's 

walls) 
A  glad  preamble  to  this  Verse:  I  sang 
Aloud,  with  fervour  irresistible 
Of  short-lived    transport,  like  a  torrent 

bursting, 
From  a  black  thunder-cloud,  down  ScafeU's 

side 
To  rush  and  disappear.    But  soon  broke 

forth 
(So  willed  the  Muse)   a  less  impetuous 

stream,  9 

flat  flowed  awhile  with  unabating  strength, 
Hien  stopped  for  years;  not  aumble  again 
Before  last  primrose-time.  Beloved  Friend  ! 
the  assurance   which  then  cheered  some 

heavy  thoughts 
On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 
Bu  failed;  too  slowly  moves  the  promised 

work, 
rkrongh  the  whole  summer  have  I  been  at 

rest, 
Partly  from  voluntary  holiaay, 
Aod  part  through  outward  hindrance.    But 

I  heard. 
After  the  hour  of  sunset  yester-even. 
Bitting   within    doors   between  light  and 

dark,  30 

A  choir  of  redbreasts  gathered  somewhere 

near 
Kj  threshold,  —  minstrels  from  the  distant 

woods 
Kent  in  on  Winter's  service,  to  announce, 
W'tih  pfeparation  artful  and  benign. 
Rat  the  rough   lord  had  left  the  surly 

North 
Dultb  aoeostomed  journey.    The  delight, 
Doe  to  this  timely  notice,  unawares 
Imote  me,  and,  listening,  I  in  whispers  said. 


**  Ye  heartsome  Choristers,  ye  and  I  will  be 
Associates,  aad,   unscared    by    blostering 

wmos,  30 

Will  chant  together."    Thereafter,  as  the 

shades 
Of  twilight  deepened,  going  forth,  I  spied 
A  glow-worm  underneath  a  dusky  plume 
Or  canopy  of  yet  unwithered  fern, 
Clear^hining,  like  a  hermit's  taper  seen 
Through  a  thick  forest    SUence  touched 

me  here 
No  less  than  sound  had  done  before;  the 

child 
Of  Smnmer,  lingering,  shining,  by  herself. 
The  voiceless  worm  on  the  unfrequented 

hiUs, 
Seemed  sent  on  the  same  errand  with  the 

choir  4) 

Of  Winter  that  had  warbled  at  my  door, 
And  the  whole  year  breathed  tenderness 

and  love. 

The  last  night's  genial  feeling  overflowed 
Upon  this  morning,  and  my  favourite  grove. 
Tossing  in  sunshine  its  dark  boughs  aloft. 
As  if  to  make  the  strong  wind  visible. 
Wakes  in  me  agitations  like  its  own, 
A  spirit  friendly  to  the  Poet's  task, 
Which  we  wiU  now  resume  with  lively  hope, 
Nor  checked  by  aught  of  tamer  argument 
That  lies  before  us,  needful  to  be  told.      51 

• 

Returned  from  that  excursion,  soon  I  bade 
Farewell  for  ever  to  the  sheltered  seats 
Of  gowned    students,    quitted    hall    and 

bower. 
And    every  comfort    of    that    privileged 

ground. 
Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  funong 
The  unfenced  regions  of  society. 

Yet,  undetermined  to  what  course  of  life 
I  should  adhere,  and  seeming  to  possess 
A  little  space  of  intermediate  time  60 

At  full  command,  to  London  first  I  turned, 
In  no  disturbance  of  excessive  hope. 
By  personal  ambition  unenslaved. 
Frugal  as  there   was    need,  and,  though 

self-willed. 
From    dangerous    passions    free.      Three 

years  had  flown 
Since  I  had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock  | 
Of  the  huge  town's  first  presence,  and  had  j 

paced  ^ 

Her  endless  streets,  a  transient  visitant: 
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Now,  fixed  amid  that  concourse  of  mankind 
Where  Pleasure  whirls  about  incessantly,  70 
And  life  and  labour  seem  but  one,  I  filled 
An  idler's  place;  an  idler  well  content 
To  have  a  house  (what  matter  for  a  home  ?) 
That  owned  him;   living  cheerfully  abroad 
With  unchecked  fancy  ever  on  the  stir. 
And  all  my  young  affections  out  of  doors. 

There    was  a  time    when   whatsoe'er    is 

feigned 
Of  airy  palaces,  and  gardens  built 
By  Genii  of  romance;  or  hath  in  grave 
Authentic  history  been  set  forth  of  Rome, 
Alcairo,  Babylon,  or  Persepolis;  81 

Or  given  upon  report  by  pilOTun  friars, 
Of  golden  cities  ten  months  journey  deep 
Among  Tartarian  wilds  —  fell  short,  far 

short, 
Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 
And  thought  of  London  —  held  me  by  a 

cham 
Less  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight. 
Whether  we  bolt  of  childhood's  Fancy  shot 
For  me  beyond  its  ordinary  mark, 
'Twere  vain  to  ask;  but  in  our  flock  of 

boys  go 

Was  One,  a  ori|^le  from  his  birth,  whom 

chance 
Summoned  from  school  to  London;  fortu- 
nate 
And    envied    traveller  I  •  When    the  Boy 

return^. 
After  short  absence,  curiously  I  scanned 
His  mien  and  person,  nor  was  free,  in  sooth. 
From    disappointment,   not  to  find   some 

change 
In  look  and  air,   from  that  new   region 

,  brought. 
As  if  from  Fairy-land.    Much  I  questioned 

him; 
And  every  word  he  uttered,  on  my  ears 
Fell  flatter  than  a  cagM  parrot's  note,    100 
That  answers  unexpectedly  awry, 
And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening.    Mar- 
vellous things 
Had  vanity  (quick  Spirit  that  appears 
Almost  as  deeply  seated  and  as  strong 
In  a  Child's  hea^  as  fear  itself)  conceived 
For  my  enjoyment.     Would  that  I  could 

now 
Recall  what  then  I  pictured  to  myself, 
Of  mitred  Prelates,  Lords  in  ermine  clad, 
The  King,  and  the  King's  Palace,  and,  not 
last, 


Nor  least.  Heaven  bless  him  !  Uie  renowna 

Lord  Mayor.  i 

Dreams  not  unlike  to  those  which  once  be^ 
A  change  of  purpose  in  youn^  Whittingtu 
When  he,  a  friendless  and  a  drooping  bor, 
Sate  on  a  stone,  and  heard  the  bells  spea 

out 
Articulate  music.     Above  all,  one  thougl 
Baffied  my  understanding:  how  men  ]rn 
Even  next-door  neighbours,  as  we  say,  yt 

still 
Strangers,  not  knowing  each  the  othei 

name. 

Oh,  wondrous  power  of  words,  by  simf 

faith  t 

Licensed  to  take  the  meaning  that  we  lor* 

Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  !    I  then  had  hec 

Of  your  green  gloves,  and  wilderness 

lamps 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  fireworks  magic 
And  gorgeous  ladies,  under  splendid  donv 
Floatmg  in  dance,  or  warbling  high  in  nh 
The  son^    of  spirits  f      Nor   had   Fan 

With  less  delight  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broad-aay  wonders  permanei 
The  River  proudly  bridged ;  the  dizzy  to 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's;  t 

tombs 
Of  Westminster;  the  Giants  of  Guildhal 
Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  1 

gates, 
Perpetually  recumbent;  Statues  —  man. 
Ana  the  horse  under  him  —  in  gilded  pen 
Adorning     flowery    gardens,     'mid     vi 

squares; 
The  Monument,  and  that  Chamber  of  i 

Tower 
Where  England's   sovereigns   sit  in  k 

array. 
Their    steeds   bestriding,  —  every    mij 

shape 
Cased  in  the  gleaming  mail  the  monu 

wore. 
Whether    for    gorgeous    tournament    1 

dressed. 
Or  life  or  death  upon  the  battle-field. 
Those  bold  imaginations  in  due  time 
Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  their  ste 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  living  scene 
Familiarly  perused  it;  oftentimes. 
In  spite  of  strongest  disappointment,  pleaj 
Through  courteous  self -submission,  as  a  I 
Paid  to  the  object  by  prescriptive  ri^ht. 
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Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the 

plain 
Of  a  too  busy  world  I   Before  me  flow,     150 
rhoa  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving 

things ! 
rhy  every-day  appearance,  as  it  strikes  — 
With  wonder  heightened^  or  sublimed  by 

awe  — 
On  strangers,  of  all  ages;  the  quick  dance 
Of  colours,  lights,  and  forms;  the  deafening 

din; 
Fhe  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face, 
Pace  after  face ;  the  string  of  dazzling  wares. 
Shop  after  shop,  with  symbols,  blazoned 

names. 
And  all  the  tradesman's  honours  overhead: 
Here,  fronts  of  houses,  like  a  title-page,    160 
With  letters  huge  inscribed  from  top  to 

toe, 
Sutioned  aboTe  the  door,  like  guardian 

samts; 
There,  allegoric  shapes,  female  or  male. 
Or  physiognomies  of  real  men. 
Land-warriors,  kings,  or  admirals  of  the 

sea, 
Boyle,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  or  the  attrac- 
tive head 
Of  some  quack-doctor,  &mou8  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile  the   roar  continues,  till  at 

length, 
Escaped  as  from  an  enemy,  we  turn 
Abruptly  into  some  sequestered  nook,     170 
Still  as  a  sheltered  place  when  winds  blow 

loud! 
At  lebore,  thence,  through  tracts  of  thin 

resort, 
And  «ghU  and  sounds  that  come  at  inter- 

vals. 
We  take  oar  way.    A  raree-show  is  here. 
With  children   gathered    round;    another 

street 
Presents  a  company  of  dancing  dogs, 
Or  dromedary,  with  an  antic  pair 
Of  monkeys  on  his  back;  a  minstrel  band 
Of  Savoyards;  or,  single  and  alone. 
An  &i^lish  ballad-singer.     Private  courts. 
Gloomy  as  coffins,  and  unsightly  lanes     181 
Ihrillea  by  some  female  vendor's  scream, 

belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  all  London  cries. 
May  then  entangle  our  impatient  steps; 
Coodocted   through  those  labyrinths,  un- 


To  pnvileged  regions  and  inviolate, 


Where    from  their  airy  lodges   studious 

lawyers 
Look  out  on  waters,  walks,  and  gardens 

green. 

Thence  back  into  the  throng,  untfl  we 
reach. 
Following  the  tide  that  slackens  by  degrees, 
Some  half-frequented  scenes,  where  wider 
streets  191 

Bring  straggling  breezes  of  suburban  air. 
Here  files  of  balLids  dangle  from  dead  walls ; 
Advertisements,  of  giant-size,  from  high 
Press  forward,  in  all  colours,  on  the  sight; 
These, bold  in  conscious  merit,  lower  down; 
Thatf  fronted  with  a  most  imposing  word. 
Is,  peradventure,  one  in  masquerade. 
As  on  the  broadening  causeway  we  advance. 
Behold,  turned  upwards,  a  race  hard  and 
strong  200 

In  lineaments,  and  red  with  over-toU. 
'T  is  one  encountered  here  and  everywhere; 
A  travelling  cripple,  by  the  trunk  cut  short, 
And  stnmpmg  on  his  arms.   In  sailor's  garb 
Another  hes  at  length,  beside  a  range 
Of  well-formed  characters,  with  chalk  in- 
scribed 
Upon  the  smooth  flat  stones:  the  Nurse  is 

here. 
The  Bachelor,  that  loves  to  sun  himself. 
The  military  Idler,  and  the  Dame, 
That  field- ward  takes  her  walk  with  decent 
steps. 


210 


Now  homeward  through  the  thickening 

hubbub,  where 
See,  among  less  distinguishable  shapes, 
The  beg|^g  scavenger,  with  hat  in  hand; 
The  Italian,  as  he  t&ids  his  way  with  care, 
iSteadying,  far-seen,  a  frame  of  images 
Upon  his  head;  with  basket  at  his  breast 
The  Jew ;  the  stately  and  slow-moving  Turk, 
With  freight  of  slippers  piled  beneath  his 

arm  ! 

Enough; — the  mighty  concourse  I  sur- 
veyed 
With  no  unthinking  mind,  well  pleased  to 
note  220 

Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man, 
Through  all  the  colours  which  the  sun  be- 
stows. 
And  every  character  of  form  and  face: 
The  Swede,  the  Russian;  from  the  genial 
south. 
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The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard;  from  re- 
mote 
America,  the  Hunter-Indian;  Moors, 
Malays,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 

At  leisure,  then,  I  viewed,  from  day  to 

day. 
The  spectacles  within  doors,  —  birds  and 

Deasts  230 

Of  every  nature,  and  strange  plants  con- 
vened 
From  every  clime;  and,  next,  those  sights 

that  ape 
The  absolute  presence  of  reality. 
Expressing,  as  in  mirror,  sea  and  land. 
And  what  earth  is,  and  what  she  has  to 

show. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  subtlest  craft. 
By  means  refined  attaining  purest  ends. 
But  imitations,  fondly  made  in  plain 
Confession  of  man's  weakness  and  his  loves. 
Whether  the  Painter,  whose  ambitious  sldll 
Submits  to  nothing  less  than  taking  in     241 
A  whole  horizon's  circuit,  do  with  power. 
Like  that  of  angels  or  conmiissioned  spirits. 
Fix  us  upon  some  lofty  pinnacle. 
Or  in  a  snip  on  waters,  with  a  world 
Of  life,  and  life-like  mockery  beneath. 
Above,  behind,  far  stretching  and  before; 
Or  more  mechanic  artist  represent 
By  scale  exact,  in  model,  wood  or  clay,   249 
From  blended  colours  also  borrowing  help. 
Some  miniature  of  famous  spots  or  things,  — 
St.  Peter's  Church;  or,  more  aspiring  aim. 
In  microscopic  vision,  Rome  herself; 
Or,  haply,  some  choice  rural  haunt,  —  the 

Falls 
Of  Tivoli;  and,  high  upon  that  steep. 
The  Sibyl's  mouldering  Temple !  every  tree, 
Villa,  or  cottage,  lurking  among  rocks 
Throughout    3ie    landscape;     tuft,    stone 

scratch  minute  — 
All  that  the  traveller  sees  when  he  is  there. 

Add  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still. 
Others  of  wider  scope,  where  living  men. 
Music,  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes,  362 
Diversified  the  allurement.    Need  I  fear 
To  mention  by  its  name,  as  in  degree, 
Lowest  of  these  and  humblest  in  attempt, 
Tet  richly  graced  with  honours  of  her  own, 
HalfWSadler'BWell.?  Though  at  that 

time 
Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth 


Unless  itself  be  pleased,  here  more 

once 
Taking  mv  seat,  I  saw  Tnor  blush  to  add«| 
With  ample  recompense)  g^iants  and  d 
Clowns,  conjurors,  posture-masters, 

quins. 
Amid  the  uproar  of  the  rabblement, 
Perform  their  feats.    Nor  was  it  mean 

light 
To  watch  crude  Nature  work  in  un* 

minds; 
To  note  the  laws  and  progress  of  belief; 
Though  obstinate  on  this  way,  yet  on  thai 
How  willingly  we  travel,  and  how  far  I 
To  have,  for  instance,  brought  upon 

scene 
The  champion.  Jack  the  Giant-killer:  La 
He  dons  his  coat  of  darkness;  on  the  si* 
Walks,  and  achieves  his  wonders,  hx>m 

eye 
Of  living  Mortal  covert,  **  as  the  mooo 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 
Delusion  bold  !  and  how  can  it  be  wroogfat  1 
The  garb  he  wears  is  black  as  death,  ta 

word  ' 

**  Invisible  "  flames  forth  upon  his  chest 


Here,  too,  were  **  forms  and  pressures  0! 

the  time," 
Rough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young;   dramas  of  living 

men,  39c 

And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life;  1 

sea-fight. 
Shipwreck,  or  some  domestic  incident 
Divulged  by  Truth  and  magnified  by  Fame; 
Such  as  the  daring  brotherhood  of  late 
Set  forth,  too  serious  theme  for  that  ligU 

place  — 
I  mean,  O  distant  Friend  I  a  story  drawn 
From  our  own  ground,  —  the  Maid  of  Bnt 

termere,  — 
And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 
Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  eame 
And  wooed  the  artless  daughter  of  the  hiUs 
And  wedded  her,  in  cruel  mockery  30 

Of  love  and  marriage  bonds.    These  wordi 

to  thee 
Must  needs  bring  back  the  moment  wfaei 

we  first. 
Ere  the  broad  world  rang  with  the  maiden't 

name. 
Beheld  her  serving  at  the  cottage  inn; 
Both  stricken,  as  she  entered  or  withdrew, 
With  admiration  of  her  modest  mieii 
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d  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace. 
B  ftince  that  time  not  unfamiliarly 
ire  seen  her,  —  her  discretion  have  ob- 
served, 310 
!r  just  o|Hnions,  delicate  reserve, 
T  patience,  and  hmnility  of  mind 
ispoiled  by  coounendation  and  the  excess 
^iblic  notice  —  an  offensive  light 
a  meek  spirit  suffering  inwarmy. 

From  tills  memorial  tribute  to  my  theme 
ras  returning,  when,  with  sundry  forms 
mmingled  —  shapes  which  met  me  in  the 

way 
at  we  must  tread — thy  imaee  rose  again, 
uden  of  Buttermere  !    She  Uves  in  peace 
nn  the  spot  where  she  was  bom  and  reared ; 
ithout  contamination  doth  she  live        332 
quietness,  without  anxiety: 
side  the  mountain  chapel,  sleeps  in  earth 
!r  new-bom  infant,  fearless  as  a  lamb 
at,  thitiier  driven  from  some  unsheltered 

place, 
tts  underneath  the  little  rock-like  pile 
ben  storms  are  raging.    Happy  are  they 

both  — 
sther    and  child  t  —  These   feelings,   in 

themselves  329 

ite,  do  yet  scarcely  seem  so  when  I  think 
I  those  ingenuous  moments  of  our  youth 
e  we  have  learnt  by  use  to  slight  the 

crimes 
d  sorrows  of  the  world.    Those  simple 

days 
e  now  my  theme;  and,  foremost  of  tiie 


bieh  yet  survive  in  memory,  appears 
e,  at  whose  centre  sate  a  lovely  Boy, 
sportive   infant,   who,   for  six  months' 


i  more,  had  been  of  sge  to.  deal  about 
ticulate  pratUe  —  Chikl  as  beautiful 
ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck,    340 
father  fondly  p;azed  upon  with  pride, 
ere,  too,  conspicuous  for  stature  tall 
d  large  dark  eyes,  beside  her  infant  stood 
e  mother;  but,  upon  her  cheeks  diffused, 
be  tints  too  well  accorded  with  the  glare 
om  i^y-house  lustres  thrown  without  re- 
servo 
1  every  object  near.     The  Boy  had  been 
t  pride  and  pleasure  of  all  lookers-on 
wbidtsoeTer  place,  but  seemed  in  this 
iort  of  alien  scattered  from  the  clouds, 
lusty  vigour,  more  than  infantine        351 


He  was  in  limb,  in  cheek  a  summer  rose 
Just  three  parts  blown  —  a  cottage-child  — 

if  e'er. 
By  oottage-door  on  breezy  mountain-side. 
Or  in  some  sheltering  vale,  was  seen  a 

babe 
By  Nature's  gifts  so  favoured.    Upon  a 

board 
Decked  with  refreshments  had  this  child 

been  placed. 
His  little  ststf^  in  the  vast  theatre. 
And   there   he   sate,   surrounded   with   a 

throng 
Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men 
And   shameless   women,   treated  and  ca- 
ressed; 361 
Ate,  drank,  and  with  the  fruit  and  glasses 

nlaved. 
WhUe  Cr^ui   Whter  and  indecent 

speech 
Were  rife  about  him  as  the  songs  of  birds 
Contending    after  showers.    The   mother 

now 
Is  fading  out  of  memory,  but  I  see 
The  lovely  Boy  as  I  beheld  him  then 
Among  the  wretched  and  the  falsely  gay. 
Like  one  of  those  who  walked  with  hair 

unsing^  369 

Amid  the  fieiy  furnace.   Charms  and  spells 
Muttered  on  black  and  spiteful  instigation 
Have  stopped,  as  some  believe,  the  kind- 
liest growths. 
Ah,  with  how  different  spirit  might  a  prayer 
Have  been  preferred,  that  this  fair  creature, 

checked 
By  special  privilege  of  Nature's  love. 
Should  in  his  childhood  be  detained  for 

ever ! 
But  with  its  universal  freight  the  tide 
Hath  rolled  along,  and  this  bright  innocent, 
Mary  I  may  now  have  lived  till  he  could 

look  379 

With  envy  on  thy  nameless  babe  that  sleeps. 
Beside  the  mountain  chapel,  undisturbed. 

Four  rapid  years  had  scarcely  then  been 
told 
Since,  travelling  southward  from  our  pas- 
toral hills, 
I  heard,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
The  voice  of  woman  utter  blasphemy  — 
Saw  woman  as  she  is,  to  open  shame 
Abandoned,  and  the  pride  of  public  vice; 
I  shuddered,  for  a  barrier  seemed  at  once 
Thrown  in  that  from  humanity  divorced 
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Humanity,  splitting  the  race  of  man        390 
In  twain,  vet  leaving  the  same  outward 

form. 
Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight, 
And  ardent  meditation.    Later  years 
Brought  to  such  spectacle  a  milder  sadness. 
Feelings  of  pure  commiseration,  grief 
For  the  individual  and  the  overthrow 
Of  her  soul's  heauty;  farther  I  was  then 
But  seldom  led,  or  wished  to  go;  in  truth 
The   sorrow  of   the   passion   stopped  me 

there. 

But  let  me  now,  less  moved,  in  order 
take  400 

Our  argument.    Enough  is  said  to  show 
How  casual  incidents  of  real  life. 
Observed  where  pastime  only   had  been 

sought. 
Outweighed,  or  put  to  flight,  the  set  events 
And  measured  passions  of  the  stage,  albeit 
By  Siddons  trod  in  the  fulness  of  her  power. 
Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight; 
The  very  gilding,  lamps  and  painted  scrolls. 
And  all  the  mean  upholstery  of  the  place. 
Wanted  not  animation,  when  the  tide      410 
Of  pleasure  ebbed  but  to  return  as  fast 
With  the  ever-shifting  figures  of  the  scene. 
Solemn  or  gay:  whether  some  beauteous 

dame 
Advanced  in  radiance  through  a  deep  recess 
Of  thick  entangled  forest,  like  the  moon 
Opening  the   clouds;    or  sovereign  king, 

announced 
With  flourishing  trumpet,   came   in  full- 
blown state 
Of  the  world's  greatness,  winding  round 

with  train 
Of   courtiers,  banners,  and    a   length  of 

guards; 
Or  captive  led  in  abject  weeds,  and  jin- 
gling 420 
His  slender  manacles;  or  romping  girl 
Bounced,  leapt,  and   pawed  the  air;    or 

mumbling  sire, 
A  scare-crow  pattern  of  old  age  dressed  up 
Li  all  the  tatters  of  infirmity 
All  loosely  put  together,  hobbled  in, 
Stumping  upon  a  cane  with  which  he  smites. 
From  time  to  time,  the  solid  boards,  and 

makes  them 
Prate  somewhat  loudly  of  the  whereabout 
Of  one  so  overloaded  with  his  years. 
But  what  of  this  !  the  laugh,  the  grin,  gri- 
mace, 430 


The  antics  strivinc^  to  outstrip  each  otito^ 
Were  all  received,  the  least  of  Uiem  m 

lost. 
With  an  unmeasured  welcome.    Thronj 

the  night, 
Between  the  show,  and  many-headed  maa 
Of  the  spectators,  and  each  several  nook 
Filled  with  its  fray  or  brawl,  how  eager Ij 
And  with  what  flashes,  as  it  were,  the  mi^ 
Turned  this  way  —  that  way  !  sportive  a] 

alert 
And  watchful,  as  a  kitten  when  at  play, 
While  winds  are  eddying  round  her,  amot 

straws  ^ 

And  rustling  leaves.    Enchanting  age  aj 

sweet ! 
Romantic  almost,  looked  at  through  a  spa^ 
How  small,  of  intervening  years !   For  th^ 
Though  surely  no  mean  progress  had  b« 

made 
In  meditations  holy  and  sublime. 
Yet  something  of  a  girlish  child-like  glo« 
Of  novelty  survived  for  scenes  like  ihes4 
Enjoyment  haply  handed  down  from  tim 
When  at  a  country-playhouse,  some  ni 

barn 
Tricked  out  for  that  proud  use,  if  I  p| 

chance 
Caught,  on  a  summer  evening  throng!] 

chink 
In  the  old  wall,  an  imexpected  glimpse 
Of  daylight,  the  bare  thought  of  when 

was  I 

Gladdened  me  more  than  if  I  had  been  I 
Into  a  dazzling  cavern  of  romance. 
Crowded  with  Genii  busy  among  works 
Not  to  be  looked  at  by  the  commoa  sun^ 

The  matter  that  detains  us  now  q 

seem. 
To  many,  neither  dignified  enough 
Nor  arcluous,  yet  will  not  be  scoaiied 

them. 
Who,  looking  inward,  have  obserred 

ties 
That  bind  the  perishable  hours  of  life 
Each  to  the  other,  and  the  curious  prop^ 
By  which  the  world  of  memory  and  tfaouj 
Exists  and  is  sustained.   More  lofty  then 
Such  as  at  least  do  wear  a  prouder  face, 
Solicit  our  regard;  but  when  I  think 
Of  these,  I  feel  the  imaginative  power 
Languish  within  me;  even  then  it  dept. 
When,  pressed  by  tragic  sitferings,  | 

heart 
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IVas  more  than  full;  amid  my  sobs  and 

tears 
U  slept,  even  in  the  pregnant  season  of 

youth. 
Far  though  I  was  most  passionately  moved 
knd  jrielded  to  all  changes  of  the  scene 
ir^ith  an  obsequious   promptness,  yet  the 

storm 
Passed  not  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  mind; 
$aTe  when  realities  of  act  and  mien, 
rhe  incarnation  of  the  spirits  that  move 
[n  harmony  amid  the  Poet's  world, 
Eiose  to  id^  grandeur,  or,  called  forth     480 
3y  power  of  contrast,  made  me  recogm'se, 
!k^  at  a  glance,  the  things  which  I  had 

shaped, 
kud  yet  not  shaped,  had  seen  and  scarcely 

seen, 
iVlien,  haying  closed  the   mighty  Shak- 

speare^  page» 
[  mused,  and  thought,  and  felt,  in  soli- 
tude. 

Pass  we  from  entertainments,  that  are 
such 
Professedly,  to  others  titled  liigher, 
fet,  in  the  estimate  of  youth  at  least, 
liore  near  akin  to  those  than  names  im- 

[  mean  the  brawls  of  lasers  in  their  courts 
Before  the  ermined  judge,  or  that  great 

stage  491 

trhere  senators,  tongne-&voured  men,  per- 
form, 
Udmiied  and    enyied.    Oh  I    the  beating 

heart, 
i¥hen  one  among  the  prime  of  these  rose 

up,— 
Dne,  of  whose  name  from  childhood  we  had 

heard 
Familiarly,  a  household  term,  like  those, 
Ihe  BedfcirdB,  Glosters,  Salsburys,  of  old, 
IV'hom  the  fifth  Harry  talks  of.     Silence  I 

hush ! 
Phis  is  no  trifler,  no  short-flighted  wit, 
S'o  stammerer  of  a  minute,  painfully       500 
Delivered.     No  I  the  Orator  hath  yoked 
The  Hours,  like  young  Aurora,  to  his  car: 
rhrioe  welcome  Presence  !  how  can  patience 

e'er 
S^ow  weary  of  attending  on  a  track 
IW  kindles   with  such  glory !    All  are 

charmed, 
Asto&nhed ;  like  a  hero  in  romance, 
Be  winds  away  his  never-ending  horn; 


Words  follow  words,  sense  seems  to  follow 

sense: 
What  memory  <u>d  what  logic  I  tiU  the 

stram  509 

Transcendent,  superhuman  as  it  seemed. 
Grows  tedious  even  ui  a  young  man's  ear. 

Genius  of  Burke  !  forgive  the  pen  se- 
duced 
By  specious  wonders,  and  too  slow  to  tell 
Of  what  the  ingenuous,  what  bewildered 

men. 
Beginning  to  mistrust  their  boastful  guides. 
And  wise    men,  willing  to    grow  wiser, 

caught. 
Rapt  auditors  I  from  thy  most  eloquent 

tongue  — 
Now  mute,  for  ever  mute  in  the  cold  grave. 
I  see  him,  —  old,  but  vigorous  in  age,  — 
Stand  like  an  oak  whose  stag-horn  branches 

start  530 

Out  of  its  leafy  brow,  the  more  to  awe 
The  yotmger  brethren  of  the  grove.    But 

some  — 
While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches 

forth. 
Against  all  systems  built  on  abstract  rights. 
Keen  ridicule;  the  majesty  proclaims 
Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time; 
Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 
Endeared  by  Custom;  and  with  high  dis- 
dain. 
Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 
Upon  the    allegiance  to  which  men  are 

bom  —  530 

Some  —  say  at  once  a  froward  multitude  — 
Murmur   (for  truth  is  hated,  where  not 

loved) 
As  the  winds  fret  within  the  Mohan  cave, 
Galled  by  their  monarch's  chain.   The  times 

were  big 
With   ominous    change,  which,  night   by 

night,  provoked 
Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion 

rais^;  « 

But  memorable  moments  intervened. 
When  Wisdom,  like    the  *€roddess    from 

Jove's  biain. 
Broke  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent  words. 
Startling  the  Synod.    Could  a  youth,  and 

one  540 

In  ancient  story  versed,  whose  breast  had 

heaved 
Under  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence, 
Sit,  see,  and  hear,  unthankful,  uninspired  ? 
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Nor  did  the  Pulpit's  oratory  fail 
To  achieve  its  higher  triumph.     Not  unf  elt 
Were  its  admonishments,  nor  lightly  heard 
The    awful    truths    delivered    thence    by 

tongues 
Endowed  with  various  power  to  search  the 

soul; 
Tet  ostentation,  domineering,  oft 
Poured  forth  harangues,  how  sadly  out  of 

place  ! —  550 

There  nave  I  seen  a  comely  bachelor, 
Fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend 
His  rostrum,  with  seraphic  glance  look  up, 
And,  in  a  tone  elaborately  low 
Beginning,  lead  his  voice  through  many  a 

maze 
A    minuet    course;    and,  winding  up  his 

mouth, 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small. 
And  only  not  invisible,  again 
Open  it  out,  diffusing  thence  a  smile        s^o 
Of  rapt  irradiation,  exquisite. 
Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Moses,  and  he  who  penned,  the  other  day. 
The  Death  of  Abel,  Shakspeare,  and  the 

Bard 
Whose  genius  spangled  o'er  a  gloomy  theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspuring  stars. 
And  Ossian  (doubt  not  —  t  is  Uie  naked 

truth) 
Summoned  from  streamy  Morven  —  each 

and  all 
Would,  in  their  turns,  lend  ornaments  and 

flowers 
To  entwine  the  crook  of  eloquence  that 

helped  570 

This  pretty  Shepherd,  pride  of  all  the  plains. 
To  rule  and  gmde  his  captivated  flock. 

I  glance  but  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks. 
Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall, 
Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop. 
In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street, 
Each  fondly  rearea  on  his  own  pedestal. 
Looked  out  for  admiration.    Folly,  vice. 
Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress. 
And  all  the  strife  of  singularity,  580 

Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense  — 
Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shapes  they 

wear. 
There  is  no  end.    Such  candidates  for  re- 
gard. 
Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they 
were  founds 


I  did  not  hunt  after,  nor  greatly  prize, 

Nor  made  unto  myself  a  secret  boast 

Of  reading  them  with  quick  and  cmioiii 

eye; 
But,  as  a  common  produce,  things  that  are  I 
To-day,  to-morrow  will  be,  took  of  them    j 
Such  willing  note,  as,  on  some  errand  bomid ' 
That  asks  not  speed,  a  traveller  might  be-  j 

stow  5)1 1 

On  sea^hells  that  bestrew  the  sandy  beaefa. 
Or  daisies  swarming  through  the  fields  of, 
June. 

But  foolishness  and  madness  in  parade,  ' 
Though  most  at  home  m  this  their  d^n: 

domain. 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  no  rarities. 
Even  to  the  rudest  novice  of  the  Schools. 
Me,  rather,  it  employed,  to  note,  and  keep 
In  memory,  those  individual  sights 
Of  courage,  or  integ^ty,  or  truth,  6001 

Or  tenderness,  which  there,  set  off  by  foil,  [ 
Appeared  more  touching.     One  will  I  se-| 

lect  — 
A    Father  —  for    he    bore     that    sacred; 

name; —  | 

Him  saw  I,  sitting  in  an  open  square, 
Upon  a  comer-stone  of  that  low  wall,        ' 
Wherein  were  fixed  the  iron  pales  thi^ 

fenced  | 

A  spacious  grass-plot;  there,   in   silence^ 

sate  I 

This  One  Man,  with  a  sickly  babe  oot^ 

stretched  | 

Upon    his    knee,  whom    he  had    thitbet 

brought 
For  sunshine,  and  to  breathe  the  freshen 

air.  6m 

Of  those  who  passed,  and  me  who  looked  si 

him,  I 

He  took  no  heed;  but  in  his  brawny  anus  ' 
(The  Artificer  was  to  the  elbow  baj«. 
And  from  his  work  this  moment  had  hetti 

stolen)  I 

He  held  the  child,  and,  bending  over  it,     I 
As  if  he  were  afraid  both  of  the  sun  j 

And  of  the  air,  which  he  had  come  to  seek^ 
Eyed  the  poor  babe  with  love  unutterable. 

I 
As  the  black  storm  upon  the  mountain  to^ 
Sets  off  the  sunbeam  in  the  valley,  so  6ad 
That  huge  fermenting  mass  of  human-kindl 
Serves  as  a  solenm  back-ground,  or  relief, , 
To  sinffle  forms  and  objects,  whence  ^f 
draw. 
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For  feeling  and  contemplative  res;ard| 
Eliore  than  inherent  liveliness  andpower. 
Bow  oft,  amid  those  overflowing  streets, 
Elave  I  g^ne  forward  with  the  crowd,  and 

said 
Unto  myself,  "  The  face  of  every  one 
rhat  passes  by  me  is  a  mystery  ! " 
Phns  have  I  looked,  nor  ceased  to  look,  op- 
pressed 630 
By  thoughts  of  what  and  whither,  when 

and  how. 
Until  the  shapes  before  my  eyes  became 
A  second-sight  procession,  such  as  glides 
Over  still  mountains,  or  appears  in  dreams; 
And  once,  far-traveUed  in  such  mood,  be- 
yond 
The  reach  of  common  indication,  lost 
Amid  the  moving  pageant,  I  was  smitten 
Abmptly,  with  we  view  (a  sight  not  rare) 
Of  a  blind  Beggar,  who,  with  upright  face, 
Stood,  propp^  against  a  wall,  upon  his 
cne^  640 

Wearing  a  written  paper,  to  explain 
His  story,  whence  he  came,  and  who  he 

viras. 
Caught  by  the  spectacle  my  mind  turned 

round 
As  with  the  might  of  waters;  and  apt  type 
This  label  seemed  of  the  utmost  we  can 

know. 
Both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  universe; 
And,  on  the  shape  of  that  unmoving  man. 
His  steadfast  face  and  sightless  eyes,  I 

sazed. 
As  if  admonished  from  another  world. 

Though  reared  upon  the  base  of  outward 

things,  650 

Stnictures    like    these  the  excited  spirit 

mainly 
Bonds  for  herself;  scenes  different  there 

are. 
Foil-formed,  that  take,  with  small  internal 

help, 
Possession  of  the  faculties,  —  the  peace 
That  comes  with  night;  the  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature's  intermediate  hours  of  rest, 
Whan  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands 

stiU: 
Hie  business  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn. 
Of  that  gone  by,  locked  up,  as  in  the  grave; 
The  blended  calmness  01  the  heavens  and 

earth,  660 

Moonligbt  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  and 

Mmnds 


Unfrequent  as  in  deserts;  at  late  hours 
Of  winter    evenings,  when  unwholesome 

rains 
Are  falling  hard,  with  people  yet  astir, 
The  feeble  salutation  from  the  voice 
Of  some  unhappy  woman,  now  and  then 
Heard  as  we  pass,  when  no  one  looks  about. 
Nothing  is  listened  to.     But  these,  I  fear, 
Are  falsely  catalogued;  things  that  are,  are 

not, 
As    the  mind    answers  to  them,  or  the 

heart  670 

Is  prompt,  or  slow,  to  feeL    What  say  you, 

then, 
To  times,  when  half  the  city  shall  break 

out 
Full  of  one  passion,  vengeance,  rage,  or 

fear? 
To  executions,  to  a  street  on  fire, 
Mobs,   riots,  or  rejoicings?    From  these 

sights 
Take  one,  —  that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair, 
Holden    where   martyrs   suffered  in  past 

time. 

And  named  of  St.  Bartholomew;  there,  see 

A  work  completed  to  our  hands,  that  lays, 

If  any  spectacle  on  earth  can  do,  6So 

The     whole     creative     powers     of     man 

asleep  I  — 
For  once,  the  Muse's  help  will  we  implore, 
And  she  shall  lodge  us,  wafted  on  her 

wings, 
Above  the  press  and  danger  of  the  crowd, 
Upon  some  showman's  platform.     What  a 

shock 
For  eyes  and  ears  !  what  anarchy  and  din. 
Barbarian  and  infernal,  —  a  phantasma, 
Monstrous  in  colour,  motion,  shape,  sight, 

sound ! 
Below,  the  open  space,  through  every  nook 
Of  the  wide  area,  twinkles,  is  alive  690 

With  heads;  the  midway  region,  and  above, 
Is  throng^  with  staring  pictures  and  huge 

scrolls, 
Dumb  proclamations  of  the  Prodigies; 
With  chattering  monkeys  dangling  from 

their  poles, 
'  And  children  whirling  in  their  roundabouts ; 
With  those  that  stretch  the  neck  and  strain 

the  eyes, 
And  crack  tne  voice  in  rivalship,  the  crowd 
Inviting;  with  buffoons  against  buffoons 
Grimacinp^,  writhing,  screaming,  —  him  who 

grmds 
The  hurdy-gurdy,  at  the  fiddle  weaves,  700 
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Rattles  the  salt-box,  thumps  the  kettle- 
drum, 

And  him  who  at  the  trumpet  puffs  his 
cheeks, 

The  silver-collared  Negro  with  his  timbrel, 

Equestrians,  tumblers,  women,  girls,  and 
boys, 

Blue-breeched,  pink-yested,  with  high- 
towering  plumes.  -- 

All  moveables  of  wonder,  from  all  parts, 

Are  here  —  Albinos,  painted  Indians, 
Dwarfs, 

The  Horse  of  knowledge,  and  the  learned 

Pig, 
The  Stone-eater,  the  man  that  swallows  fire. 

Giants,  Ventriloquists,  the  Invisible  Girl, 

The  Bust  that  speaks  and  moves  its  gog- 
gling eyes,  711 

The  Wax-work,  Clock-work,  all  the  mar- 
vellous craft 

Of  modem  Merlins,  Wild  Beasts,  Puppet- 
shows, 

All  out-o*-the-way,  far-fetched,  perverted 
things. 

All  freaks  of  nature,  all  Promethean 
thoughts 

Of  man,  his  dulness,  madness,  and  their 
feats 

All  jumbled  up  together,  to  compose 

A  Parliament  of  Monsters.  Tents  and 
Booths 

Meanwhile,  as  if  the  whole  were  one  vast 
mill, 

Are  vomiting,  receiving  on  all  sides,         720 

Men,  Women,  three-years'  Children,  Babes 
in  arms. 

.    Oh,  blank  confusion  !  true  epitome 

Of  what  the  mighty  City  is  herself. 

To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons, 

Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 

Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 

To  one  identity,  by  differences 

That  have   no  law,  no  meaning,  and  no 

end  — 
Oppression,    under  which    even    highest 

minds 
M«st  labour,  whence  the  strongest  are  not 

tree.  730 

But  though    the  picture   weary  out    tbe 

eye, 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight, 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
In  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest;  sees  the  parts 


As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 

This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 

On  sundry  and  most  widely  different  modes 

Of  education,  nor  with  least  delight 

On  that  through  which  I  pass^^^^x^tteiJ 

tion  sprm^,  7J 

And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow. 
From  earlv  converse  with  the  works  of  GoJ 
Among  all  regions;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power. 
Think,  how  the   everlasting  streams   and 

woods,  I 

Stretched  and  stiU  stretching  far  and  wide 

exalt 
The  roving  Indian,  on  his  desert  sands: 
What  grandeur  not  unf  elt,  what  pregnaa 

show 
Of  beauty,  meets  the  sun-burnt  Arab's  eyd 
And,  as    the  sea  propels,  from   xooe  ti 

zone,  7^ 

Its  currents;  magnifies  its  shoals  of  life 
Beyond  all  compass;  spreads,  and  send 

aloft 
Armies  of  clouds,  —  even  so,  its  powers  an 

aspects 
Shape  for  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed. 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  soul 
To  majesty.     Like  virtue  have  the  forms 
Perennial  of  the  ancient  hills;  nor  less 
The  changeful  language  of  their  comit^ 

nances  I 

Quickens  the  slumbering  mind,  and  ai^ 

the  thoughts. 
However  multitudinous,  to  move  7 

With  order  and  relation.    This,  if  std, 
As  hitherto,  in  freedom  I  may  speak. 
Not  violating  any  just  restraint, 
As  may  be  hoped,  of  real  modesty,  — 
This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there ; 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouchsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused. 
Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  t£ 

press  ^ 

Of  self -destroying,  transitoir  things,         ^ 
Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony. 

BOOK  EIGHTH 

RETROSPECT  —  LOVE  OF    NATURE   LBA^ 
ING  TO  LOVE  OF  MAN 

What  sounds  are  those,  Helvellyn,  ih^ 

are  heard 
Up  to  thy  summit,  through  the  depth  of  ti 
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Lficending,  as  if  distance  had  the  power 
I'o  make  die  sounds  more  audible  ?    What 

crowd 
!oTerB,  or  sprinkles  o'er,  yon  Tillage  green  ? 
)rowd  seems  it,  solitary  hill  I  to  thee, 
fhough  but  a  little  family  of  men, 
iliepherdB  and  tillers  of  the  ground  —  be- 
times 
Lssembled  with  their  children  and  their 

wives, 
bd  here  and  there  a  stranger  interspersed, 
rhey  hold  a  rustic  fair  —  a  festival,  1 1 

inch  as,  on  this  side  now,  and  now  on  that, 
Repeated  through  his  tributary  vales, 
lelvellyn,  in  the  silence  of  his  rest, 
le»  annually,  if  clouds    towards    either 

ocean 
)lown  from  their  favourite  resting-place,  or 

mists 
Doolved,  have  left  him  an  unshrouded 

head. 
Delightful  day  it  is  for  all  who  dwell 
k  this  secluded  glen,  and  eagerly 
Eky  give  it  welcome.    Long  ere  heat  of 

noon,  20 

fntn  byre  or  field  the  kine  were  brought; 

Uie  sheep 
ht  penned  in  cotes;    the    chaflfering   is 

begun. 
t^  heifer  lows,  uneasy  at  the  voice 
Of  a  new  master;  bleat  the  Hocks  aloud. 
Booths  are  there  none;  a  stall  or  two  is 

here; 
I  lame  man  or  a  blind,  the  one  to  beg, 
file  other  to  make  music;  hither,  too, 
horn  far,  with  basket,  slung  upon  her  arm, 
Of  hawker's  wares  — books,  pictures,  combs, 

and  pins  — 
Booie  aged  woman  finds  her  way  again,    30 
fear  after  year,  a  punctual  visitant  I 
Diere  also  stands  a  speech-maker  by  rote, 
idling  the  strings  of  his  boxed  raree-show; 
hd  in  the  lapse  of  many  years  may  come 
^Qder  itinerant,  mounteluink,  or  he 
^hose  wonders  in  a  covered  wain  lie  hid. 
Pot  one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all, 
Borne  sweet  lass  of  the  valley,  looking  out 
h  gains,  and  who  that  sees  her  would  not 

buy? 
fnits  of  her  father's  orchard  are  her  wares, 
^  with    the   ruddy  produce  she  walks 
round  41 

Among  the  crowd,  half  pleased  with,  half 

aahftzned 
%  her  new  office,  blushing  restlessly. 


The  children  now  are  rich,  for  the  old  to-day 
Are  generous  as  the  young;  and,  if  content 
With  looking  on,  some  ancient  wedded  pair 
Sit  in  the  shade  together;  while  they  gaze, 
**A  cheerful  smile  unbends  the  wrinkled 

brow. 
The  days  departed  start  again  to  life, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  reappear. 
Faint,  but  more  tranquil,  like  the  cna^g;ing 

sun  51 

To  him  who  slept  at  noon  and  wakes  at  eve." 
Thus  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  prevail. 
Spreading  from  young  to  old,  from  old  to 

young, 
And  no  one  seems  to  want  his  share. — 

Lnmense 
Is  the  recess,  the  circumambient  world 
Magnificent,  by  which  they  are  embraced: 
They  move  about  upon  the  soft  green  turf: 
How  little  they,  they  taid  their  doings, 

seem. 
And  all  that  they  can  further  or  obstruct ! 
Through  utter  weakness  pitiably  dear,      6t 
As  tender  infants  are :    and  yet  how  great  I 
For  all  things  serve  them:  diem  the  morn- 
ing light 
Loves,  as  it  glistens  on  the  silent  rocks; 
And  them  the  silent  rocks,  which  now  from 

high 
Look  down  upon  them;  the  reposing  clouds; 
The  wild  brooks  prattling  from   mvisible 

haunts; 
And  old  Helvellyn,  conscious  of  the  stir 
Which  animates  this  day  their  calm  abode. 

With  deep  devotion,  Nature,  did  I  feel,  70 
In  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 
Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 
To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  niral  peace. 
Where  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 
Was  opened;  tract  more  exquisitely  fair 
Than  that  famed  paradise  of  ten  thousand 

trees. 
Or  Gehol's  matchless  gardens,  for  delight 
Of  the  Tartarian  dynasty  composed 
(Beyond  that  mighty  wall,  not  fabulous,   79 
China's  stupendous  mound)  by  patient  toil 
Of  myriads  and  boon  nature's  lavish  help; 
There,  in  a  clime  from  widest  empire  chosen. 
Fulfilling  (could  enchantment  have  done 

more  ?) 
A  sumptuous  dream  of  flowery  lawns,  with 

domes 
Of  pleasure  sprinkled  over,  shady  dells 
For  eastern  monasteries,  sunny  mounts 
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With  temples  crested,  bridges,  gondolas, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  gloves  of  foliage  taught 

to  melt 
Into  each  other  their  obsequious  hues, 
Vanished  and  vanishing  in  subtle  chase,    90 
Too  fine  to  be  pursued;  or  standing  forth 
In  no  discordant  opposition,  strong 
And  gorgeous  as  the  colours  side  oy  side 
Bedded  among  rich  plumes  of  tropic  birds; 
And  mountains  over  all,  embracing  all; 
And  all  the  landscape,  endlessly  enriched 
With  waters  running,  falling,  or  asleep. 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  I  was  reared;  in  Nature's  primitive 

gifts 
Favoured  no  less,  and  more  to  every  sense 
Delicious,  seeing  that  the  sim  and  sky,    loi 
The  elements,  and  seasons  as  they  change. 
Do  find  a  worthy  fellow-labourer  there  — 
Man  free,  man  working  for  himself,  with 

choice 
Of  time,  and  place,   and  object;   by  his 

wants. 
His  comforts,  native  occupations,  cares, 
Cheerfully  led  to  individual  ends 
Or  social,  and  still  followed  by  a  train 
Unwooed,  unthought-of  even  —  simplicity. 
And  beauty,  and  mevitable  grace.  no 

Yea,  when  a  glimpse  of  those   imperial 

bowers 
Would  to  a  child  be  transport  over-great. 
When  but  a  half-hour's  roam  through  such 

a  place 
Would  leave  behind  a  dance  of  images. 
That  shall  break  in  upon  his  sleep  for  weeks; 
Even  then  the  common  haunts  of  the  green 

earth, 
And  ordinary  interests  of  man, 
Which  they  embosom,  all  without  regard 
As  both  may  seem,  are  fastening  on  the 

heart 
Insensibly,  each  with  the  other's  help.      lao 
For  me,  when  my  affections  first  were  led 
From  kmdred,  friends,  and  playmates,  to 

partake 
Love  for  the  human  creature's  absolute  self, 
That  noticeable  kindliness  of  heart 
Sprang  out  of  fountains,  thare  abounding 

most, 
Where  sovereign  Nature  dictated  the  tasks 
And  occupations  which  her  beauty  adorned, 
f^And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased 
I  me  first; 


Not  such  as  Saturn  ruled  'mid  Latian  wild 
With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered,  tiiat  thd 

lives 
Left,  even  to  us  toiling  in  this  late  day, 
A  bright  tradition  of  me  golden  age; 
Not  such  as,  'mid  Arcadian  fastnesses 
Sequestered,  handed   down  amoi^  thei 

selves 
Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned; 
Nor  such  as  — when  an  adverse  fcite  fafl 

driven. 
From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  bai 

whose  fortunes 
Entered,  with  Shakspeare's  genios,  the  m 

woods 
Of  Arden  —  amid  siinshine  or  in  shade 
Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncoontt 

hours,  J 

Ere  Phoebe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymedl 
Or  there  where  Perdita  and  Florixel 
Together  danced.  Queen  of  the  feast,  ai 

Kmg; 
Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.    True  it  is, 
That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  h 

seen) 
Of  maids  at  sunrise  bring^g  in  frcHii  far 
Their  May-bush,  and  along  the  streets 

flocks 
Parading  with  a  song  of  taunting  riiymca 
Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  witk 

doors;  I 

Had  also  heard,  from  those  who  yet  reme^ 

bered,  1 

Tales  of  the  May-pole  dance,  and  wreas 

that  decked 
Porch,   door- way,  or    kirk-piUar;   and  I 

youths, 
Each  with  his  maid,  before  the  sun  was  ij 
By  annual  custom,  issuing  fortli  in  troon 
To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well 
And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.    L<4 

survives; 
But,  for  such  purpose,  flowers   no  loi^ 

grow: 
The  times,   too  sage,  perhaps  too  prof^ 

have  dropped 
These  lighter  graces;  and  the  rural  way! 
And  manners  which  my  childhood  loc^ 

upon 
Were  the  unluxuriant  produce  of  a  hfe 
Intent  on  little  but  subBtantial  needs. 
Yet  rich  in  beauty,  beauty  that  was  felt 
But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 
Man  suffering  among  awful   Powers  ^ 

Forms; 
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(f  this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 
pagination  restless;  nor  was  free 
[jself  from  frequent  perils;  nor  were  tales 
ranting,  —  the  trageoies  of  former  times, 
[azards  and  strange  escapes,  of  which  the 
rocks  170 

Dunutable,  and  eyerflowing  streams, 
Fhere'er  I  roamed,  were  speaking  monu- 
ments. 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in 

old  time, 
ong  springs  and  tepid  winters,  on  the 

banks 
if  delicate  Galesus;  and  no  less 
"hose     scattered    along    Adria's    myrtle 

shores: 
mooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow- 
white  herd 
.*o  triomphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
leToted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 
H    rich    Clitumnus;    and    the  goat-herd 
lived  180 

is  calmlj,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 
H  cool  Lucretilis,  where  the  pipe  was  heard 
H  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrillmg  the  rocks 
Vith  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
rhe  fold  protecting.     I  myself,  mature 
n  manhood  then,  have  seen  a  pastoral  tract 
ike  one  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run 

wild, 
Ehongh    under   skies  less  generous,  less 

serene:    - 
Eherey  for   her  own  delight  had  Nature 

framed 
i    pleasure-ground,   diffused    a  fair    ex- 
panse 190 
If  level  pasture,  islanded  with  g^ves 
\ad  banked  with  woody  risings;  but  the 

Plain 
Ebidless,  here  opening  widely  out,  and  there 
Shot  up  in  lesser  lakes  or  beds  of  lawn 
lad  intricate  recesses,  creek  or  bay 
y^ltered  within  a  shelter,  where  at  large 
hw    shepherd    strays,   a   rolling  hut  his 

home, 
pother   he   comes  with  spring-time,  there 
'  abides 

in  summer,  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 
&  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love  aoo 

Ittimed,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 
JSiook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast 
,  space 

Irb^e  passage  opens,  but  the  same  shall 
have 


In  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 
In  unlaborious  pleasure,  with  no  task 
More   toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen 

bowl 
For  spring  or  fountain,  which  the  traveller 

finds. 
When  through  the  region  he  pursues  at 

wiU 
His  devious  course.     A  glimpse  of  such 

sweet  life 
I  saw  when,  from  the  melancholy  waUs     210 
Of  Goslar,  once  imperial,  I  renewed 
My  daily  walk  along  that  wide  champaign, 
That,  reaching  to  her  gates,  spreads  east 

and  west. 
And  northwards,  from  beneath  the  moun- 
tainous verge 
Of  the  Hercynian  forest.     Yet,  hail  to  you 
Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ye  hol- 
low vales, 
Ye  long  deep  channels  for  the  Atlantic's 

voice. 
Powers  of    my  native  region !    Ye  that 

seize 
The  heart  with  firmer  grasp !    Your  snows 

and  streams  219 

Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  wiuds, 
That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 
Companionless  your  awful  solitudes  ! 
There,  't  is  the  shepherd's  task  the  winter 

long 
To  wait  upon  the  storms:  of  their  approach 
Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 
His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead 

bears 
A  toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways, 
And  deals  it  out,  their  regular  nourishment 
Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.     And  when  the 

spring 
Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance  with 

lambs,  230 

And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  weather, 

climbs 
Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 
To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 
The  wanderers  choose.     For  this  he  quits 

his  home 
At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  doth  the  sun 
Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  fire-like  heat, 
Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock. 
And  breakfasts  with  his  dog.     When  they 

have  stolen. 
As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  from  strict 

time. 
For  rest  not  needed  or  exchange  of  love,  a^o 
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Then  from  his  couch  he  starts;  and  now 

his  feet 
Crush  out  a  livelier  fragrance  from  the 

flowers 
Of    lowly  thyme,  by   Nature's  skill  en- 
wrought 
In  the  wild  turf:    the  lingering  dews  of 

mom 
Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he 

hies, 
His  staff  protending  like  a  hunter's  spear, 
Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
And  o'er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbridged 

streams. 
Philosophy,  methinks,  at  Fancy's  call, 
Might  dei^  to  follow  him  through  what 
he  does  250 

Or  sees  in  his  day's  march;    himself  he 

feels. 
In  those  vast  regions  where  his  service  lies, 
A  freeman,  wedded  to  his  life  of  hope 
And  hazard,  and  hard  labour  interchanged 
With  that  majestic  indolence  so  dear 
To    native  man.    A  rambling  schoolboy, 

thus, 
I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain. 
As  of  a  lord  and  master,  or  a  power. 
Or  genius,  imder  Nature,  under  God, 
Presiding;  and  severest  solitude  260 

Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was 

there. 

When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
By  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyes 
Have  glanced  upon  him  distant  a  few  steps. 
In  size  a  giant,  stalking  through  thick  fog. 
His  sheep  like  Greenland  bears;  or,  as  he 

stepped 
Beyond  the   boundary  line   of  some  hill- 
shadow. 
His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun:  270 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  object  and  sublime, 
Above  all  height  f  like  an  aerial  cross 
Stationed  alone  upon  a  spiry  rock 
Of  the  Chartreuse,  for  worship.    Thus  was 
man 
p  Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight, 
/  And  thus  my  heart  was  early  introduced 
I   To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 
\  Of  human  nature;  hence  the  human  form 
•^  VTo  me  became  an  index  of  delight,  280 

Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthi- 
ness. 


Meanwhile  this  creature  —  spintual  dica 
As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  \si\ 
Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 
Than  the  gay  Corin  of   the  groves,  wl 

lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  bj  tl 

hour. 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst— 
Was,  for  tiie  purposes  of  kind,  a  man 
With  the  most  common;  husband,  fathe 

learned. 
Could  teach,  admonish;  suffered  with  ti 

rest  \ 

From  vice    and  folly,  wretchedness  s 

fear; 
Of  this  I  little  saw,  cared  less  for  it, 
But  something  must  have  felt. 

Call  ye  these  appearances 
Which  I  beheld  of  shepherds  in  my  Tontl 
This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man  — 
A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
On    the   dead    letter,  miss   the  spirit 

things; 
Whose  truUi  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 
Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 
Or  waxen   image  which  yourselves  fa^ 

made,  j 

K  i And  ye  adore  !  But  blessed  be  the  God 
lipf  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so; 
IffThat  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Did  first  present  themselves  thus  purifiei 
Removed,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit; 
And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led, 
And  howsoever;  were  it  otherwise. 
And  we  foimd  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  our    first  years,  or    think  that  it 

found, 
How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  i 

live  I  I 

But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot;  not  here 
Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life    1 
Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  pij 

lege  , 

Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  %X9X  I  lod 
At  Man  through  objects  that  were  greaj 

fair; 
First  communed  with  him  by  their  iM 

And  thus 
Was  founded  a  sure  safeguard  and  def ft 
Against  the  weight  of  meanness,  Gell 

cares,  | 

Coarse  manners,  vulgar  paasionsy  that  \ 

in 
On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 
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In  which  we  traffic.    Starting  from  this 

point 
I  had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth, 

began 
With  an  advantage  furnished  by  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
BeoeiTee  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth 

good, 
5o  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 
From  the  restramt  of  over-watchful  eyes 
Preaored,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year, 
Happy,  and  now  most  thankful  that  my 

walk  330 

Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 
WiUi  the  deformities  of  crowded  life, 
And  those  ensuing  laughters  and  contempts, 
Self-pleasing,  wmch,  if  we  would  wish  to 

think 
With  a  due  reverence  on  earth's  rightful 

Slord, 
ere  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven, 
in  not  permit  us;  but  pursue  the  mind. 
That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise. 
Into  the  temple  and  the  temple's  heart. 

Yet  deem  not.  Friend  I  that  human  kind 
with  me  340 

Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent; 

Katore  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time, 

But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 

A&d  animal  activities,  and  all 

Their  trivial  pleasures ;  and  when  these  had 
drooped 

Afid  gradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 

For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even 
then  — 

And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not 

,  less 

than  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been 
told  — 

Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards    350 

Sobordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 

Atti  viewless  agencies:  a  passion,  she, 

K  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 

Rter  at  hand;  he,  only  a  delight 

Oecasional,  an  accidental  g^race, 

Hi3  hour  being  not  yet  come.  Far  less  had 
then 

Iha  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  at- 
tuned 

Ht  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love, 

[Though  they  had  long  been  carefully  ob- 
served), 

^*m  from  me  those  minute  obeisances    360 

Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 


With  mv  first  blessings.    Nevertheless,  on 

these 
The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain. 
Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe. 
No  longer  a  mute  influence  of  the  soul. 
Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse's  earnest  call. 
To  try   her  strength  among  harmonious 

words; 
And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art  370 
Did  knowingly  conform  itself;  there  came 
Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
A  wilfulness  of  fancy  and  conceit; 
And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their  turn. 
They  burnished  her.    From  touch  of  this 

new  power 
Nothing  was  safe:  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
Beside  the  well-known  charnel-house  had 

then 
A  dismal  look:  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost, 
That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament: 
The  dignities  of  plain  occurrence  then     381 
Were  tosteless,  and  truth's  golden  mean,  a 

point 
Where  no  sufficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 
Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  known  to  have  turned 

her  steps 
To  the  cold  grave  in  which  her  husband 

slept, 
One  night,  or  haply  more  than  one,  through 

pain 
Or  hall-insensate  impotence  of  mind, 
The  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  and  there 
She  must  be  visitaoit  the  whole  year  through. 
Wetting  the  turf  with  never-ending  tears. 

Through  quaint  obliquities  I  might  pur- 
sue 392 
These  cravings;  when  the  foxglove,  one  by 

one, 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall 

stem, 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells, 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at   the   tapering   ladder's  top,  that 

seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain-drop.  Fancy  loved  to 

seat. 
Beneath  the  plant  despoiled,  but  crested  still 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall,     401 
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Some  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little 

ones, 
All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight, 
Laughed  as  with  rival  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  that  round  them 

lay, 
Strewing  the  turf's  green  slope. 

A  diamond  light 
(Whene'er    the    summer    sun,    declining, 

smote 
A  smooth  rock  wet  with  constant  springs) 

was  seen 
Sparkling  from  out  a  copse-clad  bank  that 

rose 
Fronting  our  cottage.   Oft  beside  the  hearth 
Seated,  with  open  door,  often  and  long    411 
Upon  this  restless  lustre  have  I  ^ze(^ 
That  made  my  fancy  restless  as  itself. 
'T  was  now  for  me  a  burnished  silver  shield 
Suspended  over  a  knight's  tomb,  who  lay 
Liglorious,  buried  in  the  dusky  wood: 
An  entrance  now  into  some  magic  cave 
Or  palace  built  by  fairies  of  the  rock; 
Nor  could  I  have  been  bribed  to  disen- 
chant 
The  spectacle,  by  visiting  the  spot.  420 

Thus  wilful  Fancy,  in  no  hurtful  mood. 
Engrafted  far-fetched  shapes  on  feelings 

bred 
By  pure  Imagination:  busy  Power 
She  was,  and  with  her  ready  pupil  turned 
Instinctively  to  human  passions,  then 
Least  understood.    Yet,  'mid  the  fervent 

swarm  • 
Of  these  vagaries,  with  an  eye  so  rich 
As  mine  was  through  the  bounty  of  a  grand 
And  lovely  region,  I  had  forms  distinct    429 
To  steady  me:  each  airy  thought  revolved 
Round  a  substantial  centre,  which  at  once 
Incited  it  to  motion,  and  controlled. 
I  did  not  pine  like  one  in  cities  bred, 
As  was  thy  melancholy  lot,  dear  Friend  ! 
Great  Spirit  as  thou  art,  in  endless  dreams 
Of  sickliness,  disjoining,  jpining,  things 
Without  the  light  of  knowledge.    Where 

the  harm. 
If,  when  the  woodman  languished  with  dis- 
ease 
Induced  by  sleeping  nightly  on  the  g^und 
Within  his  sod-built  cabin,  Indian-wise,    440 
I  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love. 
And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  ?    Meanwhile  the 

man. 
If  not  already  from  the  woods  retired 


To  die  at  home,  was  haply,  as  I  knew. 
Withering  by  slow  degrees,  'mid  gentle  aii 
Birds,  running  streams,  and  hills  so  beaol 

ful 
On  golden  evenings,  while  the  charcoal 
Breathed  up  its  smoke,  an  image  of  his 
Or  spirit  that  full  soon  must  take  her 
Nor  shall  we  not  be  tending  towards 

point 
Of  sound  humanity  to  which  our  Tale 
Leads,  though  by  sinuous  ways,  if  here 

show 
How  Fancy,  in  a  season  when  she  wove 
Those  slender  cords,  to  guide  the  imea 

scions  Boy 
For  the  Man's  sake,  could  feed  at  Natur 

caU 
Some  pensive  musings  which  might  w 

oeseem 
Maturer  years. 

A  grove  there  is  whose  boag 
Stretch  from  the  western  marge  of  Th^ 

stonmere, 
With  length  of  shade  so  thick,  that  wfa^ 

glides 
Along  the  line  of  low-roofed  water,  mo^ 
As  in  a  cloister.     Once  —  while,  in  tl 

shade 
Loitering,  I  watched  the  golden  beams 

light 
Flung  from  the  setting  sun,  as  they  repos 
In  silent  beauty  on  the  naked  ridge 
Of  a  high  eastern  hill  —  thus   flowed  1 

thoughts  J 

In  a  pure  stream  of  words  fresh  from  1 

heart:  I 

Dear    native    Regions,  wheresoever    sb 

close  I 

My  mortal  course,  there  will  I  think 

you; 
Dying,  will  cast  on  you  a  backward  locik 
Even  as  this  setting  sun  (albeit  the  Va)^ 
Is  no  where    touched    by  one   mein<^ 

gleam) 
Doth  with   the  fond  remains  of  his  1 

power 
Still  linger,  and  a  farewell  lustre  sheds, 
On  the  dear  motmtain-tops  where  first 

rose. 

Enough  of  humble  arguments;  recallj 
My  Song !  those  high  emotions  which  i 

voice  I 

Has  heretofore  made  known;  that  bursti 

forth 
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Of  sjmpathj,  inspiring  and  inspired. 
When  everywhere  a  vital  pulse  was  felt,  480 
And  all  the  several  frames  of  things,  like 

stars, 
Hinragh  every  magnitude  distinguishable, 
Sbooe  mutually  indebted,  or  half  lost 
Eieh  in  the  other's  blaze,  a  galaxy 
Of  life  and  glory.    In  the  midst  stood 

Man, 
Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated. 
At,  <tf  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though 

bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm;  a  Being, 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
b  every  capability  of  rapture,  490 

Diroagh  the  divme  effect  of  power  and 

love; 
At,  more  than  anything  we  know,  instinct 
KTith  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will, 
Acknowledging  dependency  sublime. 

Ere  long,  the  lonely  mountains  left,  I 

moved. 
Begirt,  from  day  to  day,  with  temporal 

shapes 
}f  vice  and  folly  thnist  upon  my  view, 
Objects  of  sport,  and  ridicule,  and  scorn, 
llanners  ana  characters  discriminate, 
lad  little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse,  500 
U  well    they    might,  the    impersonated 

thought, 
The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

An  idler  among  academic  bowers, 
jaeh  was  my  new  condition,  as  at  large 
va  been  set  forth;  yet  here  the  ^gar 

light 
H  present,  actual,  superficial  life, 
H»intng  through  colouring  of  other  times, 
kU  nsaees  and  local  privilege, 
ras  welcomed,  softened,  if  not  solemnised. 
Ids  notwithstanding,  being  brought  more 

near  510 

o  vice  and  guilt,  forerunning  wretchedness, 
trembled,  —  thought,  at  times,  of  human 

life 
ftth  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay, 
^  as  tlie  storms  and  angir  elements 
bd  bred  in  me;  but  gloomier  far,  a  dim 
iBilogy  to  uproar  and  misrule, 
bquietv  danger,  and  obscurity. 

It  migbt  be  told  (but  wherefore  speak  of 

wings 
gmmon  to  all  ?)  that,  seeing,  I  was  led 


Gravely  to  ponder  —  judging  between  g^ood 
And  evil,  not  as  for  the  mind's  delight  521 
But  for  her  guidance  —  one  who  was  to 

act, 
As  sometimes  to  the  best  of  feeble  means 
I  did,  by  human  svmpathy  impelled: 
And,  through  dislike  and  most  offensive 

pam, 
Was  to  the  truth  conducted;  of  this  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  by  acting  well. 
And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. 

Grave  Teacher,  stem  Preceptress  !  for  at 

times  530 

Thou  canst  put  on  an  aspect  most  severe; 
London,  to  thee  I  willingly  return. 
Erewhile  my  verse  played  idly  with  the 

flowers 
Enwrought  upon  thy  mantle;  si^tisfied 
With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  look 
Of  child-like  inquisition  now  and  then 
Cast  upwards  on  thy  countenance,  to  de- 
tect 
Some  inner  meanings  which  might  harbour 

there. 
But  how  could  I  in  mood  so  light  in- 

dulge. 
Keeping  such  fresh  remembrance  of  the 

day,  540 

When,  having  thridded  the  long  labyrinth 
Of  the  suburban  villages,  I  first 
s  Entered  thy  vast  dominion  ?    On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate. 
With  vulgar  men  about  roe,  hnvial  forms 
Of  houses,  pavement,  streets,  of  men  and 

thuigs,— 
Mean  shapes  on  every   side;/^ut,  at  the 

instant. 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said. 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast,  (how  strange 
That  aught  external  to  the  living  mind    550 
Should  have  such  mighty  sway  !  yet  so  it 

was), 
A  weight  of  ages  did  at  once  descend 
Upon  my  heart;  no  thought  embodied,  no 
Distinct    remembrances,  but  weight    and 

power,  — 
Power  growing  under  weight:  alas  !  I  feel 
That    I    am    trifling:  't  was  a  moment's 

pause, — 
All  that  took  place  within  me  came  and 

went 
As  in  a  moment;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells, 
And  grateful  memory,  as  a  thing  divine. 
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The  curious  traveller,  who,  from  open  day, 
Hath  passed  with  torches  into  some  huge 
cave,  561 

The  Grotto  of  Antinaros,  or  the  Den 
In  old  time  haimted  hy  that  Danish  Witch, 
Tordas;  he  looks  around  and  sees  the  vault 
Widening  on  all  sides;  sees,  or  thinks  he 

sees. 
Erelong,  the  massy  roof  above  his  head. 
That  instantly  unsettles  and  recedes,  — 
Substance  and  shadow,  light  and  darkness, 

all 
Commingled,  making  up  a  canopy 
Of  shapes  and  forms  and  tendencies  to  shape 
That  shift  and  vanish,  change  and  inter- 
change 571 
Like  spectres, — ferment  silent  and  sublime  I 
That  after  a  short  space  works  less  and  less, 
Till,  every  efPort,  every  motion  gone. 
The  scene  before  him  stands  in  perfect  view 
Exposed,  and  lifeless  as  a  written  book  !  — 
But  let  him  pause  awhile,  and  look  again. 
And  a  new  quickening  shall  succeed,  at{ 

first 

Beginning  timidly,  then  creeping  fast, 
TiU  the  whole  cave,  so  late  a  senseless  mass, 
Busies  the  eye  with  images  and  forms     581 
Boldly  assembled,  —  here  is  shadowed  forth 
From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavities, 
A  variegated  landscape,  —  there  the  shape 
Of  some  gigantic  warrior  clad  in  mail, 
The  ghostly  semblance  of  a  hooded  monk, 
Veiled  nun,  or  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff  : 
Strange  congregation  !  yet  not  slow  to  meet 
Eyes  that  perceive  through  minds  that  can 
inspire. 

Even  in  such  sort  had  I  at  first  been 
moved,  590 

Nor  otherwise  continued  to  be  moved. 
As  I  explored  the  vast  metropolis. 
Fount  of  my    coxmtry's  destiny  and    the 

world's; 
That  great  emporium,  chronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their  home 
Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

With  strong  sensations  teeming  as  it  did 
Of  past  and  present,  such  a  pkce  must 

needs 
Have  pleased  me,  seeking  knowledge  at 

that  time 
Far  less  than  craving  power;  yet  knowledge 

came,  600 

Sought  or  unsought,  and  influxes  of  power 


Came,  of  themselves,  or  at  her  call  den?( 
In  fits  of  kindliest  apprehensiveness, 
From  all  sides,  when  whatever  was  in  itse 
Capacious  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  in  mj 
A  correspondent  amplitude  of  mind;  I 
Such  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  yont^ 
The  human  native  unto  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverenced  with  loJ 
Was  not  .a  punctual  presence,  but  a  sptrq 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  withd 

derived  \ 

Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect. 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  oonmij 

rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  snblii 
Of  vanished  nations,  or  more  clearly  drv 
From   books  and  what  they  picture  1 

record. 

*T  is  true,  the  history  of  our  native  landj 
With  those  of  Greece  compared  and  popiq 

Rome, 
And  in  oun  high-wrought  modem  narrath 
Stript  of  their  harmonising  soul,  the  life 
Of  manners  and  familiar  mcidents  — 
Had  never  much  delighted  me.     And  lei 
Than  other  intellects  nad  mine  been  use^ 
To  lean  upon  extrinsic  circumstance 
Of  record  or  tradition;  but  a  sense 
Of  what  in  the  Great  City  had  been  don 
And  suffered,  and  was  doing,  sufifering,  st 
Weighed  with  me,  could  support  the  test 

thought; 
And,  in  despite  of  all  that  had  gone  bj, 
Or  was  departing  never  to  return. 
There  I  conversed  with  majesty  and  p<rt 
Like  independent  natur^    Hence  the  ^ 
Was  thronged  with  impregnatiotiB  like  1 

wads 

In    which    my  early    feelings    had    b« 

nursed  — 
Bare  hills  and  vallevs,  full  of  cavems,  rod 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes,  1 
Echoes  and  waterfalls,  and  pointed  cngj 
That  into  music  touch  the  passing  wii^ 
Here  then  my  young  imagination  found 
No  uncongenial  element;  could  here 
Among  new  objects  serve  or  give  comma 
Even  as  the  heart's  oecasicms   mi^t 

quire. 
To  forward  reason's  else   too-scrupol^ 

march. 
The  effect  was,  still  more  elevated  viewi 
Of  human  nature.    Neither  vice  nor  gni 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mma 
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Ror  all  the  miseir  forced  upon  my  sight, 
Miserj  not  lif^htlj  passed,  but  sometimes 

scannea  / 

Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  tmsr 
Id  wl^^jc^^^cuc^ecfiine;  induce  belief  650 
That  I  wafl    ignorant,  had    been  falsely 

taught, 
A  aolitatfy,  who  with  vain  conceits 
Had  been  inspired,  and  walked,  about  in 

dreams. 
From  those   sad  scenes  when  meditation 

turned, 
U>  f  everything  that  was  indeed  divine 
Retained  its  purity  inviolate, 
Ifay    brighter   shone,  by  this   portentous 

gloom 
Bet  fM\  such  opposition  as  aroused 
Fbe  mind  of  Adam,  yet  in  Paradise 
rbongh  fisdlenfrom  bliss,  when  in  the  East 

he  saw  *^>i/ 

IVrkwHW  ere  day's  mid  course,  and  mom-y^  ^ 


tng  li^ht 


More  <wient  m  the  western  cloud,  that  drew 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
[)esceDding  slow  with  something  heavenly 
fraught. 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Iffectii^ly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
b  possible,  the  unity  of  man, 
m  spirit  over  ignorance  and  vice 
fVrdfuninant,  in  good  and  evil  hearts;     670 
)ne  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  eye 
Por  the  sub's  light.    The  soul  when  smit- 
ten thus 
\j  a  sublime  u/^a,  whenoesoe'er 
I'ouchaafed  for  union  or  c<Mnmunion,  feeds 
)ii  the  pure  bliss,  and  takes  her  rest  ¥rith 
ChxL 

Thns  from  a  very  early  age,  O  Friend  ! 
iy  thooghts  by  slow  gradations  bad  been 
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Even  as  a  river,  —  partly  (it  might  seem) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  and  swayed 
In  part  by  fear  to  shape  a  way  direct. 
That  would  engulph  him  soon  in  the  raven- 
ous sea  — 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course, 

far  back. 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he  crossed 
In  his  first  outset;  so  have  we,  my  Friend  ! 
Turned  and  returned  with  intricate  delay. 
Or  as  a  traveller,  who  has  gained  the  brow 
Of  some  aerial  Down,  while  there  he  halts 
For  breathing-time,  is  tempted  to  review    1 1 
The  region  left  behind  him;  and,  if  aught 
Deservmg  notice  have  escaped  regard. 
Or  been  regarded  with  too  careless  eye. 
Strives,  from  that  height,  with  one  and  yet 
one  more 
*^   Last  look,  to  make  the  best  amends  he 


fo  hmnjui-kind,  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
>f  human  life:  Nature  had  led  me  on; 
knd  oft  amid  the  <*  busy  hum  "  I  seemed 

t  travel  independent  of  her  help,  681 

if  I  bad  fdgotten  her;  but  no, 
^  world  of  human-kind  outweighed  not 

hers 
a  my  habitual  thoughts;  the  scale  of  love, 
^bough  filling  daily,  still  was  light,  com- 
pared 
Pith  toat  in  which  her  mighty  objects  lay. 


/ 


may: 
So  have  we  lingered.    Now  we  start  afresh 
With  courage,  and  new  hope  risen  on  our 

toU. 
Fair  greetings  to  this  shapeless  eagerness. 
Whene'er  it  comes !  needful  in  work  so 

long,  20 

Thrice  needful  to  the  argument  which  now 
Awaits  us  !  Oh,  how  much  unlike  the  past ! 

Free  as  a  colt  at  pasture  on  the  hill, 
I  rangwi  at  large,  through  London's  wide 

domam. 
Month  after  month.    Obscurely  did  I  live. 
Not  seeking  frequent  intercourse  with  men, 
By  literature,  or  elegance,  or  rank, 
Distingpiished.    Scarcely  was  a  year  thus 

spent 
Ere  I  forsook  the  crowded  solitude. 
With  less  regret  for  its  luxurious  pomp,  30 
And  all  the  nicely-guarded  shows  of  art, 
Than  for  the  humble  book-stalls  in  the 

streets. 
Exposed  to  eye  and  hand  where'er  I  turned. 

France  lured  me  forth;  the  realm  that  I 

had  crossed 
So  latelv,  journeying  toward  the  snow-clad 

Alps. 
But  now,  relinquishing  the  scrip  and  staff, 
And  all  enjoyment  wmch  the  summer  sun 
Sheds  round  the  steps  of  those  who  meet 

the  day 
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With  motion  constant  as  his  own,  I  went 
Prepared  to  sojourn  in  a  pleasant  town,    40 
Washed  by  the  current  of  the  stately  LfOire. 

Through  Paris  lay  my  readiest  course, 

and  there 
Sojourning  a  few  days,  I  visited 
In  haste,  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame. 
The  latter  chiefly;  from  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martre  southwsu^l  to  the 

Dome 
Of   Grenevi^ve.     In    both    her   clamorous 

Halls, 
The  National  Synod  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  saw  the  Revolutionary  Power  50 

Toss   like   a   ship  at  anchor,   rocked   by 

storms; 
The  Arcades  I  traversed,   in  the  Palace 

huge 
Of  Orleans;  coasted  round  and  round  the 

line 
Of  Tavern,   Brothel,   Gaming-house,  and 

Shop, 
Great  rendezvous  of  worst  and  best,  the 

walk 
Of  all  who  had  a  purpose,  or  had  not; 
I   stared  and  listened,  with  a  stranger's 

ears. 
To  Hawkers  and  Haranguers,  hubbub  wild ! 
And  hissing  Factionists  with  ardent  eyes. 
In  knots,  or  pairs,  or  single.    Not  a  look     60. 
Hope  takes,  or  Doubt  or  Fear  is  forced  to 

wear. 
But  seemed  there  present;  and  I  scanned 

them  all, 
Watched  every  gesture  uncontrollable. 
Of  anger,  and  vexation,  and  despite. 
All  side  by  side,  and  struggling  face  to 

face, 
With  gaiety  and  dissolute  idleness. 

Where  silent  zephyrs  sported  with  the 
dust 
Of  the  Bastille,  I  sate  in  the  open  sun, 
And  from  the  rubbish  gatherea  up  a  stone. 
And  pocketed  the  relic,  in  the  g^uise  70 

Of  an  enthusiast:  yet,  in  honest  truth, 
I  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not  find. 
Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt; 
For  'tis  most  certain,  that  these  various- 
sights. 
However  potent  their  first  shock,  with  me 
Appeared   to  recompense   the   traveller's 

PftltlM 


Less  than  the  painted  Magdalene  of  I 

Brun, 
A  beautv  exquisitely  wrought,  with  h&ir 
Dishevelled,   gleaming    eyes,    and   rael 

cheek 
Pale  and  bedropped  with  ovei^wing  tci 

But  hence  to  my  more  permanent  ibd 
I  hasten;  there,  by  novelties  in  speech. 
Domestic  manners,  customs,  gestures,  loo] 
And  all  the  attire  of  ordinary  life. 
Attention  was  engrossed;  and,  thus  amost 
I  stood  'mid  those  concussions,  unconceni 
Tranquil  almost,  and  careless  as  a  flowa 
Glassed  in  a  green-honse,  or  .  f«V 

shrub 
That  spreads  its  leaves  in  unmolested  pes 
While  every  bush  and  tree,  the  eond 

through. 
Is  shaking  to  the  roots:  indifference  thk 
Which  may  seem  stnuige:  but  I  irw  I 

prepared 
With    needful    knowledge,    had   abrnp 


Into  a  theatre,  whose  stage  was  filled 
And  busy  with  an  action  far  advanced. 
Like  others,  I  had  skinmied,  and  sa 

times  read 
With  care,  the  master  pamphlets  of  \ 

day; 
Nor  wanted  such  half-insight  as  grew  K 
Upon  that  meagre  soil,  helped  out  by  til 
And' public  news;  but  having  never  seen 
A  chronicle  that  might  suffice  to  show 
Whence  the  main  organs   of   the  pd 

power 
Had  sprung,  their  transmigratioos,  iri 

and  how 
Accomplished,  giving  thus  unto  events 
A  form  and  body ;  all  things  were  to  dm 
Loose  and  disjointed,  and   the  affeeti 

left 
Without  a  vital  interest     At  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  first  storm  was  overblovi 
And  the  strong  hand  of  outward  viokoc 
Locked  up  in  quiet.    For  myself,  I  fear 
Now,  in  connection  with  so  great  a  then 
To  speak  (as  I  must  be  compelled  to  dc 
Of  one  so  unimportant;  night  by  night 
Did  I  frequent  the  formal  haunts  of  mc 
Whom,  in  the  city,  privilege  of  birth 
Sequestered  from  the  rest,  societies 
Polished  in  arts,  and  in  punctilio  veiaed 
Whence,  and  from  deeper  causes,  all 

t^ourse 
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Of  good  and  evil  of  the  time  was  shunned 
liVith  scrupulous  care;    but  these  restric- 
tions soon  I20 
EVoved  tedious,  and  I  gradually  withdrew 
Into  a  noisier  worlj^^^d  thus  ere  loug 
Became  a  patriot;  fLB^jn^^Sbsixt  was  all 
[jlYen  to  ISbBT  ]^opIe»  and  my  love  was 
Uieirs. 

A  band  of  military  Officers, 
Fhen  stationed  iu  the  city,  were  the  chief 
Df    mj   associates:    some  of  these  wore 

swords 
Fhat  had  been  seasoned  in  the  wars,  and 

all 
Were    men    weU-bom;    the    chivalry    of 

France, 
[n  age  and  temper  differing,  they  had  yet 
[)ne  spirit  nding  in  each  haart;  alike       13s 
[Save  only  one,  hereafter  to  be  named) 
^"^ere  bent  ii{>on  undoins^  what  was  done: 
Ihis  was  their  rest  ana  only  hope;  there- 
with 
So  fear  had  they  of  bad  becoming  worse, 
For  worst  to  them  was  come;  nor  would 

have  stirred. 
Or  deemed  it  worth  a  moment's  thought  to 

stir. 
En  anything,  save  only  as  the  act 
Looked   thitherward.    One,  reckoning  by 

years, 
Was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  ere- 
while  140 

Hi  had  sate  lord  in  many  tender  hearts; 
Though  heedless  of  sueh  honours  now,  and 

changed: 
His  temper  was  quite  mastered   by  the 

times. 
And  Uiey  had  blighted  him,  had  eaten  away 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  doing  wrong 
Alike  to  body  and  to  mind:  his  port, 
Which  once  nad  been  erect  and  open,  now 
Was  stooping  and  contracted,  and  a  face, 
£ndowed  by  Nature  with  her  fairest  gifts 
Of  symmetry  and  light  and  bloom,   ex- 
pressed, 150 
As  mnch  as  any  that  was  ever  seen, 
A  ravage  out  of  season,  made  by  thoughts 
Unhealthy  and  vexatious.     With  the  hour. 
That  from  the  press  of  Paris  duly  brought 
Its  freight  of  public  news,  the  fever  came, 
A  panotaal  visitant,  to  shake  this  man, 
^Disarmed  his  voice  and  fanned  his  yellow 
'          cheek 
bto  a  thousand  colours;  while  he  read, 


Or  mused,  his  sword  was  haunted  by  his 

touch 
Continually,  like  an  uneasy  {flace  160 

In  his  own  body.     *T  was  in  truth  an  hour 
Of  universal  ferment;  mildest  men 
Were  ae^tated ;  and  commotions,  strife 
Of  passion  and  opinion,  filled  the  walls 
Of  peaceful  houses  with  unquiet  sounds. 
The  soil  of  common  life  was,  at  that  time. 
Too  hot  to  tread  upon.  JOft  said  I  then, 
And   not    then  only^/*  What  a  mockery 

this 
Of  history,  the  past  and  that  to  come  !  V/ 

Now  do  I  feel  how  all  men  are  deceived,  170 
Readinfi^  of  nations  and  their  works,  in 

faith. 
Faith  g^ven  to  vanity  and  emptiness; 
Oh !  laughter  for  the  page  that  would  re- 
flect 
To  future  times  the  face  of  what  now 

is!"    X 
The  land  all  swarmed  with  passion,  like  a 

plain 
Devoured  by  locusts,  —  Carra,  Gorsas, — 

add 
A  hundred  other  names,  forgotten  now. 
Nor  to  be  heard  of  more;  yet  they  were 

powers, 
Like  earthqusikes,  shocks  repeated  day  by 

day, 
And  felt  through  every  nook  of  town  and 

field.  180 

Such  was  the  state  of  things.    Mean- 
while the  chief 
Of  my  associates  stood  prepared  for  flight 
To  augment  the  band  of  emigrants  in  arms 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  leagued 
With    foreign  foes  mustered  for  instant 

war. 
This  was  their  undisguised  intent,  and  they 
Were  waiting  with  the  whole  of  their  de- 
sires 
The  moment  to  depart. 

An  Englishman, 
Bom  in  a  land  whose  very  name  appeared 
To  license  some  unruliness  of  mina;         190 
A  stranger,  with  youth's  further  privilege. 
And    the    indulgence    that    a  half-learnt 

speech 
Wins  from  the  courteous;  I,  who  had  been 

else 
Shnnned  and  not  tolerated,  freely  lived 
With  these  defenders  of  the  Crown,  and 
talked, 
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And  heard  their  notions;  nor  did  they  dis- 
dain 
The  wish  to  Bring  me  over  to  their  cause. 

But  though  untaught  by  thinking  or  by 

books 
To  reason  well  of  polity  or  law, 
And    nice    distinctions,    then    on    every 

tongue,  200 

Of  natural  rights  and  civil;  and  to  acts 
Of  nations  ai^  their  passing  interests 
(If  with  unworldly  ends  and  aims  com- 
pared) 
Almost    indifferent,  even    the  historian's 

tale 
Prizing  but  little  otherwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  poets,  as  it  made  the  heart 
Beat  high,  and  filled  the  fancy  with  fair 

forms, 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufferings  and  their 

deeds; 
Yet  in  the  regal  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  degrees,  I  nothing  found  no 
Then,  or  had  ever,  even  in  crudest  youth. 
That    dazzled    me,    but    rather  what    I 

mourned 
And  iU  could  brook,  beholding  that  the 

best 
Ruled  not,  and  feeling  that  they  ought  to 

rule. 

For,  bom  in  a  poor  district,  and  which 

yet 
Retaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness, 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  g^und. 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen. 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school-day 

time, 
The  face  of  one,  who,  whether   boy  or 

man,  aao 

Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood;  nor 

was  it  least 
Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 
Derivea  from  academic  institutes 
And  rules,  that  they  held  something  up  to 

view 
Of  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  far 
Upon  equal  ground;  that  we  were  brothers 

In  honour,  as  in  one  community. 
Scholars  and  gentlemen;   where,  further- 
more. 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came,      230 
And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
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Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  indus- 
try. 
Add  unto  this,  subservience  from  the  first 
To  presences  of  God's  mysterious  power 
Maae  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty. 
And  fellowship  with  venerable  books, 
To  sanction  the  nroud  wakings  of  the  sool, 
And  mountain  liberty  .v^t  could  not  be 
.But  that  one  tutored  thus  should  look  with 

awe 
pon  the  faculties  of  man,  receive 
Ladly  the  highest  promises,  and  hail, 
s  best,  the  government  of  equal  rights 
d    individual    worOr    And    hence. 

Friend  ! 

If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the 

cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed    nothing  out  of  nature's  certain 

course, 
A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  sooa. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  advocates  like  these, 
Inflamed    by  passion,  blind    with  preju- 

dice,  25^ 

And  stung  with  injury,  at  this  riper  day. 
Were  impotent  to  make  my  hopes  put  on 
The    shape   of  theirs,   my  understandii^ 

bend 
In  honour  to  their  honour:  zeal,  which  yet 
Had  slumbered,  now  in  opposition  burst 
Forth  like  a  Polar  summer:  every  word 
They  uttered  was  a  dart,  by  connter-windj 
Blown  back  upon  themselves;  their  reason 

seemed 
Confusion-stricken  by  a  higher  power 
Than    human    understanding,  their    dis^ 

course  ^ev 

Maimed,  spiritless;  and,  in  their  weaknesi 

strong, 
I  triumphed. 

Meantime,  day  by  day,  the  roadi 
Were  crowded  with  the  bravest  youth  d 

France, 
And  all  the  promptest  of  her  spirits,  linked 
In  gallant  soldiership,  and  posting  on 
To  meet  the  war  upon  her  frontier  bounds 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  do  tears  start 
Into  mine  eyes:  I  do  not  say  I  weep  — 
I  wept  not  then,  —  but  tears  have  cummet 

my  sight. 
In  memory  of  the  farewells  of  that  time, 
Domestic  severings,  female  fortitude       s? 
At  dearest  separation,  patriot  love 
And  self-devotion,  and  terrestrial  hope. 
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Eoeoonged  with  a  martyr's  confidence; 
Erea  files  of  strangers  merely  seen  bnt 

once. 
And  for  a  moment,  men  from  far  with 

SOODCl 

Of  music,  martial  tones,  and  banners  spread, 
Entering  the  city,  here  and  there  a  face. 
Or  person,  singled  out  among  the  rest,  279 
Yet  still  a  stranger  and  beloved  as  such ; 
Eren  by  these  passing  spectacles  my  heart 
Wu  oftentimes  nplif tea,  and  they  seemed 
Arguments  sent  from  Heaven  to  prove  the 

canse 
Good,  pore,  which  no  one  conld  stand  up 

against. 
Who  was  not  lost,  abandoned,  selfish,  proud. 
Mean,  miserable,  wilfully  depraved. 
Hater  perverse  of  equity  and  truth. 

Among  that  band  of  Officers  was  one, 
Alreadv  hinted  at,  of  tother  mould  — 
A  pttnot,  thence  rejected  by  the  rest,     190 
Aod  with  an  oriental  loathing  spumed. 
As  of  a  different  caste.    A  meeker  man 
IW  this  lived  never,  nor  a  more  benign. 
Meek  though  enthusiastic.     Injuries 
Made  him  more  gracious,  and  his  nature 

then 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most  sensibly, 
As  aromatic  flowers  on  Alpine  turf, 
Wben  foot  hath  crushed  them.   He  through 

the  events 
Of  that  great  change  wandered  in  perfect 

faith,  ao9 

As  tintmgh  a  book,  an  old  romance,  or  tale 
Of  Fairy,  or  some  dream  of  actions  wrought 
Behind  the  summer  clouds.    By  birth  he 

ranked 
With  the  most  noble,  but  unto  the  poor 
Among  mankind  he  was  in  service  bound. 
As  by  some  tie  invisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  religious  order.    Man  he  loved 
J^  man;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure. 
And  all  the  homely  in  their  homely  works, 
Tiastferred  a  courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension;  but  did  rather  seem    3x0 
A  usfion  and  a  ^lantiy,  like  that 
Which  he,  a  soldier,  in  his  idler  day 
Had  paid  to  woman:  somewhat  vain  he  was, 
Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity, 
But  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diffused  aroand  him,  while  he  was  intent 
Oa  works  of  love  or  freedom,  or  revolved 
ComplaeeBtly  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
Whoeof  he  was  a  part:  yet  this  was  meek 


And  placid,  and  took  nothing  from  the  man 
That  was  delightfuL    Oft  in  solitude      321 
With  him  did  I  discourse  about  the  end 
Of  civil  government,  and  its  wisest  forms; 
Of  ancient  loyalty,  and  chartered  rights. 
Custom  and  habit,  novelty  and  change; 
Of  self-respect,  and  virtue  in  the  few 
For  patrimonial  honour  set  apart. 
And  ignorance  in  the  labourmg  multitude. 
For  he,  to  all  intolerance  indisposed,        329 
Balanced  th^se  contemplations  in  his  mind; 
And  I,  who  at  that  time  was  scarcely  dipped 
Into  tiie  turmoil,  bore  a  sounder  judgment 
Than  later  days  allowed;  carried  about  me. 
With  less  alloy  to  its  integ^ty. 
The  experience  of  past  ages,  as,  through 

help 
Of  books  and  common  life,  it  makes  sure 

way 
To  youthful  minds,  by  objects  over  near 
Not  pressed  upon,  nor  dazzled  or  misled 
By  struggling  with  the  crowd  for  present 

ends. 

But  though  not  deaf,  nor  obstinate  to  find 
Error  without  excuse  upon  the  side  341 

Of  them  who  strove  against  us,  more  de- 

Hght 
We  took,  and  let  this  freely  be  confessed, 
In  painting  to  ourselves  the  miseries 
Of  royal  courts,  and  that  voluptuous  life 
Unfeeling,  where  the  man  who  is  of  soul 
The  meanest    thrives    the    most;    where 

dignity. 
True  personal  dignity,  abideth  not; 
A  light,  a  cruel,  and  vain  world  cut  off 
From  the  natural  inlets  of  just  sentiment. 
From    lowly    sympathy    and    chastening 

truth;  351 

Where  good  and    evil    interchange  their 

names. 
And  thirst  for  bloody  spoils  abroad  is  paired 
With  vice  at  home.    We  added  dearest 

themes  — 
Man  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his 

power, 
His  blind  desires  and  steady  faculties 
Capable  of  clear  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Bondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On  firm  foundations,  making  social  life,    360 
Through  knowledge  spreaoing  and  imper- 
ishable. 
As  just  in  regulation,  and  as  pure 
As  individual  in  the  wise  and  good. 
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We  summoned  up  the  honourable  deeds 
Of  ancient  Story,  thought  of  each  bright 

spot, 
That  would  be  f  oimd  in  all  recorded  time, 
Of  truth  preserved  and  error  passed  away; 
Of  single  spirits  that  catch  the  flame  from 

Heaven, 
And  how  the  multitudes  of  men  will  feed 
And  fan  each  other;  thought  of  sects,  how 

keen  370 

They  are  to  put  the  appropriate  nature  on, 
Triumphant  over  every  obstacle 
Of  custom,  language,  country,  love,  or  hate. 
And  what  they  do  and  suffer  for  their  creed; 
How  far  they  travel,  and  how  long  endure ; 
How  quickly  mighty   Nations  have  been 

formed. 
From  least  beginnings ;  how,  together  locked 
By  new  opinions,  scattered  tribes  have  made 
One   body,   spreading   wide  as  clouds   in 

heaven. 
To  aspirations  then  of  our  own  minds      380 
Did  we  appeal;  and,  finally,  beheld 
A  living  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Before  us,  in  a  people  from  the  depth 
Of  shameful  imbecility  uprisen. 
Fresh  as  the  morning  star.    Elate  we  looked 
Upon  their  virtues;  saw,  in  rudest  men. 
Self-sacrifice  the  firmest;  generous  love. 
And  continence  of  mind,  and  sense  of  right. 
Uppermost  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  strife. 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  in  academic  groves,      390 
Or  such  retirement.  Friend !   as  we  have 

known 
In  the  green    dales    beside    our  Rotha's 

stream, 
Greta,  or  Derwent,  or  some  nameless  rill. 
To  ruminate,  with  interchange  of  talk. 
On  rational  liberty,  and  hope  in  man, 
Justice  and  peace.     But  far  more  sweet 

such  toil  — 
Toil,  say  I,  for  it  leads  to  thoughts  ab- 
struse— 
H  nature  then  be  standing  on  the  brink 
Of  some  gpreat  trial,  and  we  hear  the  voice 
Of  one  devoted,  —  one  whom  circumstance 
Hath    called    upon  to  embody   his    deep 
sense  401 

In  action,  give  it  outwardly  a  shape. 
And  that  of  benediction,  to  the  world. 
Then  doubt  is  not,  and  truth  is  more  than 

truth,  — 
A  hope  it  is,  and  a  desire;  a  creed 
Of  lesX^  by  an  authority  Divine 
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Sanctioned,  of  danger,  difficulty,  or  dotk 
Such  conversation,  under  Attic  shades, 
Did  Dion  hold  with  Plato;  ripened  thus 
For  a  Deliverer's  glorious  task, — and  soeh 
He,  on  that  ministry  already  bound, 
Held  with  Eudemus  and  Timonides, 
Surrounded  by  adventurers  in  arms, 
When  those  two  vessels  with  their  dariag 

freight. 
For  the  Sicilian  Tyrant's  overthpow. 
Sailed  from  Zacynthus,  —  pfailosopluc  wu, 
Led  by  Philosophers.     With  haztfer  fate, 
Though    like    ambition,  such  was  he,  0 

Friend  I 
Of  whom  I  speak.     So  Beaupuis  (let  tbc 

name 
Stand  near  the  worthiest  of  Antiquity)  4» 
Fashioned  his  life;   and  many  a  loiig  di» 

course. 
With  like  persuasion  honoured,  we  icab 

tain^: 
He,  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst, 
He  perished  fighting,  in  supreme  commaDd 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire, 
For  liberty,  against  deluded  men, 
His    fellow-countrymen;    and   yet  mo* 

blessed 
In  this,  that  he  the  fate  of  later  times 
Lived  not  to  see,  nor  what  we  now  behoU 
Who  have  as  ardent    hearts  as  he  hn 

then. 

Along  that  very  Loire,  with  festal  mirtJ 
Resounding  at  all  hours,  and  innocent  jet 
Of  civil  slaughter,  was  our  frequent  wkj 
Or  in  wide  forests  of  continuous  shade, 
Lofty  and  over-arched,  with  open  space 
Beneath  the  trees,  clear  footing  muiT 

mile  — 
A  solenm  region.     Oft  amid  those  haunts, 
From  earnest  dialogues  I  slipped  in  tboogh 
And  let  remembrance  steal  to  other  times 
When,  o'er  those  interwoven  roots,  moa 

clad,  4 

And  smooth  as  marble  or  a  waveless  sea, 
Some  Hermit,  from  his  cell  forth-«traye< 

might  pace 
In  sylvan  meditation  undisturbed; 
As  on  the  pavement  of  a  Gothic  church    i 
Walks  a  lone  Monk,  when  service  bath  q 

pired,  J 

In   peace   and   silence.    But  if  e'er  w^ 

heard, —  I 

Heard,  though  unseen, — a  devioiis  travel 

ler,  I 
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ietning  or  approaching  from  afar 

ViUi  speed  and  echoes  loud  of  trampling 

hoofs 
''ram  the  hard  floor  reverberated,  then   450 
t   was  Ane^lica  thmidering  through  the 

woods 
Jpon  her  palfrey,  or  that  gentle  maid 
Smiinia,  fugitive  as  fair  as  she. 
sometimes    methought   I   saw  a  pair  of 

knights 
Fonst  underneath  the  trees,  that  as  in  storm 
Elocked  high  above  their  heads;  anon,  the 

din 
lK  boisterous  merriment,  and  music's  roar, 
[n  sudden  proclamation,  burst  from  haunt 
Df    Satyrs   in  some   viewless  glade,  with 

dance 
Rejoicing  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst,       460 
A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thrall. 
The  width  of  those  huge  forests,  unto  me 
A  novel  scene,  did  often  in  this  way 
Master  my  fancy  while  I  wandered  on 
With  that  revered  companion.     And  some- 
times— 
When  to  a  convent  in  a  meadow  green. 
By  a  brook-side,  we  came,  a  roofless  pile, 
And  not  by  reverential  touch  of  Time 
Dismantled,  but  by  violence  abrupt  — 
In    spite     of    those    heart-bracing    collo- 
quies, 470 
In  spite  of  real  fervour,  and  of  that 
Less  eenuine  and  wrought  up  within  my- 
self— 
I  could  not  but  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsh. 
And  for  the  Matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 
Grieved,  and  the   twilight  taper,  and  the 

cross 
Hjflrh  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a  sign 
(now   welcome  to  the   weary   traveller's 

eyes !) 
Of  baraitality  and  peaceful  rest. 
And  when  the  partner  of  those  varied  walks 
Pointed  upon  occasion  to  the  site  480 

Of  Romorentin,  home  of  ancient  kings, 
To  the  imperial  edifice  of  Blois, 
Or  to  that  rural  castle,  name  now  slipped 
From    my    remembrance,   where    a  lady 

lodged, 
Bj  the  ftrst  Francis  wooed,  and  bound  to 

him 
la  chains   of    mutual    passion,  from   the 

tower. 
As  a  tradition  of  the  country  tells. 
Practised    to    commune    with    her    royal 
knight 


By  cressets  and  love-beacons,  intercourse 
Twixt    her    high-seated    residence     and 

his  490 

Far  off  at  Chambord  on  the  plain  beneath; 
Even  here,  though  less  than  with  the  peace- 
ful house 
Relifipous,  'mid  those  frequent  monuments 
Of  Kings,  their  vices  and  their  better  deeds. 
Imagination,  potent  to  inflame 
At  times  with  virtuous  wrath  and  noble 

scorn. 
Did  also  often  mitigate  the  force 
Of  civic  prejudice,  the  bigotry. 
So  call  it,  of  a  youthful  patriot's  mind; 
And  on  these  spots  with  many  gleams  I 

looked  500 

Of  chivalrous  delight.     Yet  not  the  less. 
Hatred  of  absolute  rule,  where  will  of  one 
Is  law  for  all,  and  of  that  barren  pride 
In  them  who,  by  immunities  unjust. 
Between    the    sovereign   and  the  people 

stand. 
His  helper  and  not  theirs,  laid  stronger  hold 
Daily  upon  me,  mixed  with  pity  too 
And  love;  for  where  hope  is,  there  love 

will  be 
For  the  abject  multitude.    And  when  we 

chanced 
One  day  to  meet  a  hunger-bitten  girl,      510 
Who  crept  along  fitting  her  langmd  gait 
Unto  a  heifer's  motion,  by  a  cord 
Tied  to  her  arm,  and  picking  thus  from  the 

lane 
Its  sustenance,  while  the  girl  with  pallid 

hands 
Was  busy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood 
Of  solitude,  and  at  the  sight  my  friend 
In  agitation  said,  "  'T  is  against  that 
That  we  are  fighting,"  I  with  him  believed 
That  a  benignant  spirit  was  abroad 
Which    might    not    be     withstood,    that 

poverty  520 

Abject  as  this  would  in  a  little  time 
Be  found  no  more,  that  we  should  see  the 

earth 
Unthwarted  in  her  wish  to  recompense 
The  meek,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  toil. 
All  institutes  for  ever  blotted  out 
That  legalised  exclusion,  empty  pomp 
Abolished,  sensual  state  and  cruel  power 
Whether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few ; 
And  finally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all,       s>9 
Should  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 
In  framing  their  own  laws;  whence  hetter 

days 
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To  all    mankind.    But,   these   things  set 

apart, 
Was  not  this  single  confidence  enough 
To  animate  the  mind  that  ever  turned 
A    thought    to    human    welfare?    That 

henceforth 
Captivity  by  mandate  without  law 
Should  cease ;  and  open  accusation  lead 
To  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the  world, 
And  open  punishment,  if  not  the  air 
Be  free  to  breathe  in,  and  the  heart  of 

man  540 

Dread  nothing.     From  this  height  I  shall 

not  stoop 
To  humbler  matter  that  detained  us  oft 
In  thought  or  conversation,  public  acts, 
And  public  persons,  and  emotions  wrought 
Withm  the  breast,  as  ever-varying  winds 
Of  record  or  report  swept  over  us; 
But  I  might  here,  instead,  repeat  a  tale. 
Told  by  my  Patriot  friend,  01  sad  events. 
That  prove  to  what  low  depth  had  struck 

the  roots. 
How  widely  spread  the  boughs,  of  that  old 

tree  550 

Which,  as  a  deadly  mischief,  and  a  foul 
And  black  dishonour,  France  was  weary  of. 

Oh,  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers,  (thus 
The  story  might  begin,)  oh,  balmy  time, 
In  which  a  love-knot,  on  a  lady's  orow, 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  ui  Heaven  ! 
So  might  —  and  with    that    prelude    did 

begin 
The  record  ;  and,  in  faithful  verse,  was 

given 
The  doleful  sequel. 

But  our  little  bark 
On    a    strong    river    boldly    hath    been 

launched;  560 

And  from  the  driving  current  should  we 

turn 
To  loiter  wilfiilly  within  a  creek, 
Howe'er  attractive.  Fellow  voyager  ! 
Would'st  thou  not  chide  ?     x  et  deem  not 

my  pains  lost: 
For  Vaudracour  and  Julia  (so  were  named 
The  ill-fated  pair)  in  that  plain  tale  will 

draw 
Tears  from  the  hearts  of  others,  when  their 

own 
Shall   beat    no  more.    Thou,  also,   there 

may'st  read. 
At  leisure,  how  the  enamoured  youth  was 

driven, 


By  public  power  abased,  to  fatal  crime,  5^ 
Nature's  rebellion  against  monstrous  law; 
Howy  between  heart  and  heart,  oppressi^ 

thrust 
Her  mandates,  severing  whom   true   Iot^ 

had  joined, 
Harassing  both;  until  he  sank  and  pr^se^ 
The  couch  his  fate  had  made   for  hxmj 

supine,  ' 

Save  when  the  stings  of  viperous  remorse^ 
Trying    their  strength,   enforced  him  i\ 

start  up, 
Aghast  and  prayerless.    Into  a  deep  yrooi 
He  fled,  to  shun  the  haunts  of  human  kin^ 
There  dwelt,  weakened  in  spirit  more  aii 

more;  5^ 

Nor  could  the  voice  of  Freedofm,  whid 

through  France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope. 
Or  personal    memory  of  his   own   woid 

wrongs. 
Rouse  him;  but,  hidden  in  those  gloomj 

shades. 
His  days  he  wasted,  —  an  imbecile  mind. 


BOOK  TENTH 
RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE   {continued) 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  silent  day 

That  overspread  the  countenance  of  earth. 

Then  fading  with  unusual  quietness,  — 

A  day  as  beautiful  as  e'er  was  given 

To  soothe  regret,  though  deepening  what  i 

soothed, 
When  by  the  gliding  Loire  I  paused,  aa^ 

cast 
Upon  his  rich  domains,  vineyard  and  laltb^ 
Green  meadow-ground,  and  many-coloured 

woods. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  a  farewell  look; 
Then  from  the  quiet  of  that  scene  p«ssei 

on,  , 

Bound  to  the  fierce  Metropolis,    From  faj 

throne 
The  King  had  fallen,  and  that  invadinj 

host  — 
Presmnptuous  cloud,  on  whose  black  froi^ 

was  written 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  dismal  wind 
That  bore  it  —  on  the  plains  of  Liberty 
Had  burst  innocuous.   Say  in  bolder  word^ 
They  —  who   had   come   elate  as  easten 

himters 
Banded  beneath  the  Great  Mogul,  when  hi 
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!^rewhile  went  forth  from  Agra  or  Lahore, 
iajahs  and  Omrahs  in  his  train,  intent     ao 
Va  driye  their  prey  enclosed  within  a  ring 
»Vide  as  a  provinoe,  but,  the  signal  g^ven, 
:tefore  the   poiQt  of  the   life-threatening 

spear 
^SLTTOwmg  itself  by  moments  —  they,  rash 

men, 
Eiad  seen  the  anticipated  quarry  turned 
Into  aTengers,  from  whose  wrath  they  fled 
Ln  terror.    Disappointment  and  dismay 
Remained  for  all  whose  fancies  had  run 

wild 
i^ith  eyil  expectations;  confidence  29 

Ajid  perfect  triumph  for  the  better  cause. 

The  State  —  as  if  to  stamp  the  final  seal 
Chi  her  security,  and  to  the  world 
Show  what  Bhe  was,  a  high  and  fearless 

soul. 
Exulting  in  defiance,  or  heart-stimg 
By  sharp  resentment,  or  belike  to  tount 
With  spiteful  gratitude  the  baffled  League, 
That  had  stirred  up  her  slackening  faculties 
To  a  new  transition  —  when  the  King  was 

crushed, 
Spared  not  the  empty  throne,  and  in  proud 

haste 
Assumed  the  body  and  venerable  name     40 
Of  a  Republic.    Lamentable  crimes, 
lis  tone,  had  gone  before  this  hour,  dire 

work 
Of  massacre,  in  which  the  senseless  sword 
Was  prayed  to  as  a  judge;  but  these  were 

past. 
Earth  free  from  them  for  ever,  as  was 

thought,  — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once  f 
Thii^  that  could  only  show  themselves 

and  die. 

Cheered  with  this  hope,  to  Paris  I  re- 
turned. 
And  ranged,  with  ardour  heretofore  unfelt. 
The  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed 
The  ptrison  where  the   unhappy  Monarch 
lay,  51 

Anociate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage;  and  the  palace,  lately  stormed 
WiUi  roar  of  cannon  by  a  furious  host. 
I  eroflsed  the  square  (an  empty  area  then !) 
Of  the  Carrousel,  where  so  late  had  lain 
The  dead,  upon  the  dying  heaped,  and  gazed 
Oq  this  and  other  spots,  as  doth  a  man 
Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 


Are  memorable,  but  from  him  locked  up,  60 
Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  read. 
So  iSat  ^e  questions  the  mute  leaves  with 

pain, 
And  half  upbraids  their  silence.    But  that 

night 
I  felt  most  deeply  in  what  world  I  wasy 
What  ground  I  trod  on,  and  what  air  I 

breathed. 
High  was  my  room  and  lonely,  near  the 

roof 
Of  a  large  mansion  or  hotel,  a  lodge 
That  would  have  pleased  me  in  more  quiet 

times; 
Nor  was  it  wholly  without  pleasure  then. 
With  imextinguished  taper  I  kept  watch,  70 
Reading  at  intervals;  the  fear  gone  by 
Pressed  on  me  almost  like  a  fear  to  come. 
I  thought  of  those  September  massacres, 
Divided  from  me  by  one  little  month. 
Saw  them  and  touched:  the  rest  was  con- 
jured up 
From  tragic  fictions  or  true  history, 
Remembrances  and  dim  admonishments. 
The  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  and  no 

star 
Of  wildest  course  but  treads  baok  his  own 

steps; 
For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides  80 
As  fierce  a  successor;  the  tide  retreats 
But  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 
Li  the  great  deep;  all  things  have  second 

birth; 
The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once; 
And  in  this  way  I  wrought  upon  myself. 
Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cri^. 
To  the  whole  city,  "  Sleep  no  more."   The 

trance 
Fled  with  the  voice  to  which  it  had  given 

birth; 
But  vainly  comments  of  a  calmer  mind 
Promised  soft  peace  and  sweet  forgetful- 

ness.  90 

The  place,  all  hushed  and  silent  as  it  was, 
Appeared  unfit  for  the  repose  of  night. 
Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam. 

With  early  morning  towards  the  Palace- 
walk 

Of  Orleans  eagerly  I  turned:  as  yet 

The  streets  were  still;  not  so  itiose  long 
Arcades; 

There,  'mid  a  peal  of  ill-matched  sounds 
and  cries. 

That  greeted  me  on  entering,  I  could  hear 
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Shrill   voices   from   the   hawkers   in   the 

throng, 
Bawling,  <*  Denunciation  of  the  Crimes    too 
Of  Maximilian  Robespierre ; "  the  hand. 
Prompt  as  the  voice,  held  forth  a  printed 

speech, 
The   same   that   had   been   recently  pro- 

uoimced, 
When  Robespierre,  not  ignorant  for  what 

mark 
Some  words  of  indirect  reproof  had  been 
Intended,  rose  in  hardihood,  and  dared 
The  man  who  had  an  ill  surmise  of  him 
To  bring  his  charge  in  openness;  whereat. 
When  a  dead  pause  ensued,  and  no  one 

stirred. 
In  silence  of  all  present,  from  his  seat     no 
Louvet  walked  smgle  through  the  avenue. 
And  took  his  station  in  the  Tribune,  saying, 
**  I,  Robespierre,  accuse  thee  I "    Well  is 

known 
The  inglorious  issue  of  that  charge,  and  how 
He,  who  had  launched  the  startling  thunder- 
bolt, 
The  one  bold  man,  whose  voice  the  attack 

had  sounded. 
Was  left  without  a  foUower  to  discharge 
His  perilous  duty,  and  retire  lamenting 
That  Heaven's  best  aid  is  wasted  upon  men 
Who  to  themselves  are  false. 

But  these  are  things 
Of  which  I  speak,  only  as  they  were  storm 
Or  sunshine  to  my  individual  mind,  12a 

No  further.   Let  me  then  relate  that  now  — 
In  some  sort  seeing  with  my  j^per  eyes 
Th^t  Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death,  would 

soon 
To  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land 
Lie  in  the  arbitrement  of  those  who  ruled 
The  capital  City;  what  was  struggled  for. 
And  by  what  combatants  victory  must  be 

won; 
The  indecision  on  their  part  whose  aim    130 
Seemed  best,  and  the  straightforward  path 

of  those 
Who  in  attack  or  in  defence  were  strong 
Through  their  impiety  —  my  iiunost  soul 
Was  agitated;  yea,  I  could  almost 
Have  prayed  that  throughout  earth  upon 

all  men. 
By  patient  exercise  of  reason  made 
Worthy  of  liberty,  all  spirits  filled 
With  zeal  expanding  in  Truth's  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tongues  might  fall,  and  power 

arrive 


From  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  to  do  ; 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  eoald| 
not  do,  141 

A  work  of  honour;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety:  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt      j 

Yet  did  I  grieve,  nor  only  grieved,  Inrt 

thought 
Of  opposition  and  of  remedies: 
An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure, 
And  one,  moreover,  little  graced  with  poveri 
Of  eloquence  even  in  my  native  speech,  i-^oi 
And  all  unfit  for  tumult  or  intrigue. 
Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  wuling  heut 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Rprvifipjinwftvftr  di^pgp>rftpfl^  I  revolved. 
How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons;  that  there  was,  \ 
Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony,  j 

One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  Leaven;  j 
That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby' 
Do  come   within  the   reach  of   humble^i 

eyes;  i  al 

That  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mis-! 

trust  I 

And  want  of  hope  where  evidence  divine 
Proclaims  to  him  that  hope  should  be  most 

sure;  , 

Nor  did  the  inexperience  of  my  youth 
Preclude  conviction,  that  a  spirit  strong 
In  hope,  and  trained  to  noble  aspirations, 
A  spirit  thoroughly  faithful  to  itself. 
Is  for  Society's  unreasoning  herd 
A  domineering  instinct,  serves  at  once 
For  way  and  guide,  a  fluent  receptacle 
That  gathers  up  each  petty  stragcfling  rill 
And  vein  of  water,  glad  to  be  roUed  on 
In  safe  obedience;  that  a  mind,  whose  rest 
Is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  self-restraint. 
In  circumspection  and  simplicity. 
Falls  rarely  in  entire  discomfiture 
Below  its  aim,  or  meets  with,  from  without, 
A  treachery  that  foils  it  or  defeats; 
And,  lastly,  if  the  means  on  human  will,    | 
Frail  human  will,  dependent  should  betnji 
Him  who  too  boldly  trusted  them,  I  felt   in 
That  'mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  worl4 
A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul. 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong,    | 
Of  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 
Enjoining,  as  may  best  promote  the  aims    j 
Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice. 
From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares         | 
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Or  our  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads, 
Earnest  and  blind,  against  the  stem  decree. 

On  the  other  side,  I  called  to  mind  those 

truths  191 

Hat  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  schools  — 

(A  tbeme  for  boys,  too  hackneyed  for  their 

sires,) 
Yet,  with  a  revelation's  liveliness, 
In  all  their  comprehensive  bearings  known 
And  visible  to  philosophers  of  old. 
Men  who,  to  business  of   the  world  un- 
trained, 
Liyed  in  the  shade;    and  to  Harmodius 

known 
And  his  compeer  Aristogiton,  known      199 
To  Brutus  —  that  tyrannic  power  is  weak. 
Hath  neither  gratitude,  nor  faith,  nor  love, 
Nor  the  support  of  good  or  evil  men 
To  trust  in;  that  the  godhead  which  is  ours 
Can  never  utterly  be  charmed  or  stilled; 
Tkat  nothing  hath  a  natural  right  to  last 
Bat  equity  and  reason;  that  aU  else 
^eets  foes  irreconcilable,  and  at  best 
LiTes  only  by  variety  of  disease. 

Well  might  my  wishes  be  intense,  my 

thoughts 

Strong  and  perturbed,  not  doubting  at  that 

time  310 

Bat  that  the  virtue  of  one  paramoimt  mind 

Would  have  abashed  those  impious  crests 

—  have  quelled 
<^>atrage  and  bloody  power,  and  —  in  despite 
(H  what  the  People  long  had  been  and  were 
Tbogrf,  ignonmce  anf  false  teaching,  sad- 

der  proof 
Of  hnmaturity,  and  —  in  the  teeth 
Of  desperate  opposition  from  without  — 
Have  cleared  a  passage  for  just  govern- 
ment. 
And  left  a  solid  birthright  to  the  State, 
Redeemed,  according  to  example  given   220 
By  aneient  lawgivers. 

In  this  frame  of  mind, 
I^iagged  by  a  chain  of  harsh  necessity. 
So  seemed  it,  —  now  I  thankfully  acknow- 

Forced  by  the  gracious  providence  of 
Heaven,  — 

To  England  I  returned,  else  (though  as- 
sured 

Hat  I  both  was  and  must  be  of  small 
weight, 

io  better  than  a  landsman  on  the  deck 


Of  a  ship  struggling  with  a  hideous  storm) 
Doubtless,  I  would  have  then  made  com- 
mon cause 
With  some  who  perished;  haply  perished 
too,  230 

A  poor  mistaken  and  bewildered  offering,  — 
Should  to  the  breast  of  Nature  have  gone 

back. 
With  all  my  resolutions,  all  my  hopes, 
A  Poet  only  to  myself,  to  men 
Useless,  and  even,  beloved  Friend  f  a  soul 
To  thee  unknown  ! 

Twice  had  the  trees  let  fall 
Their  leaves,  as  often  Winter  had  put  on 
His  hoary  crown,  since  I  had  seen  the  surge 
Beat  against  Albion's  shore,  since  ear  of 
mine  239 

Had  caught  the  accents  of  my  native  speech 
Upon  our  native  country's  sacred  ground. 
A  patriot  of  the  world,  how  could  I  glide 
Into  communion  with  her  sylvan  shades, 
Erewhile  my  tuneful  haunt?    It  pleased 

me  more 
To  abide  in  the  great  City,  where  I  found 
The  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 
Of  th&t  first  memorable  onset  made 
By  a  strong  levy  of  hmnanity 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  Negro  blood; 
Effort  which,  though  defeated,  had  recalled 
To  notice  old  forgotten  principles,  251 

And  through  the  nation  spread  a  novel  heat 
Of  virtuous  feeling.     For  myself,  I  own 
That  this  particular  strife  had  wanted  power 
To  rivet  my  affections;  nor  did  now 
Its  unsuccessful  issue  much  excite 
My  sorrow;  for   I  brought  with  me   the 

faith 
That,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would 

not  long 
Pay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity. 
And  this  most  rotten  branch  of  human 
shame,  260 

Object,  so  seemed  it,  of  superfluous  pains. 
Would  fall  together  with  its  parent  tree. 
What,  then,  were  my  emotions,  when  in 

arms 
Britain  put  forth  her  free-bom  strength  in 

league, 
Oh,  pity  and  shame  !  with  those  confeder- 
ate Powers ! 
Not  in  my  single  self  alone  I  found. 
But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth, 
Change  and  subversion  from  that  hour.   No 

shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known    269 
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Down  to  that  very  moment;  neither  lapse 

Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 

A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time; 

All  else  was  progress  on  the  self-same  path 

On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 

I  had  been  travelling:  this  a  stride  at  once 

Into  another  re^on.    As  a  light 

And  pliant  harebell,  swingiup^  in  the  breeze 

On  some  grey  rock  —  its  birth-place  —  so 

hadi 
Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not        280 
A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there: 
Now  was  I  from  that  pleasant  station  torn 
And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.   I  rejoiced. 
Yea,  afterwards  —  truth    most  painful  to 

record !  — 
Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  over- 
thrown. 
Left  without  gloiy  on  the  field,  or  driven. 
Brave  hearts  !  to  shameful  flight.    It  was 

a  grief,  — 
Grief  call  it  not,  *t  was  anything  but  that,  — 
A  conflict  of  sensations  without  name,     290 
Of  which  he  only,  who  mav  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  steeple,  as  I  ao,  can  judge. 
When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offered 

up, 
Or  praises  for  our  country's  victories; 
And,  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent,  shall  I 

add, 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come. 


Oh  !  much  have  they  to  account  for,  who 
could  tear,  300 

By  violence,  at  one  decisive  rent. 
From  the  best  youth  in  England  their  dear 

pride, 
Their  joy,  in  England;  this,  too,  at  a  time 
In  which  worst  losses  easily  might  wean 
The  best  of  names,  when  patriotic  love 
Did  of  itself  in  modesty  give  way. 
Like  the  Precursor  when  the  Deity 
Is  come  Whose  harbinger  he  was;  a  time 
In  which  apostasy  from  ancient  faith 
Seemed  but  conversion  to  a  higher  creed ; 
Withal  a  season  dangerous  and  wild,        3 1  x 
A  time  when  sage  Lxperience  would  have 

snatched 
Flowers  out  of  any  hedgfe-row  to  compose 
A  chaplet  in  contempt  of  his  grey  locks. 


When  the  proud  fleet  that  bears  the  rej 

cross  nag 
In  that  unworthy  service  was  prepared     I 
To  mingle,  I  beheld  the  vessels  lie, 
A  brood  of  pliant  creatures,  on  the  deepj 
I  saw  them  m  their  rest,  a  sojourner         I 
Through  a  whole  month  of  ddm  and  glassj 

days  jj 

In  that  delightful  island  which  protects    I 
Their  place  of  convocation  —  there  I  hean 
Each  evening,  pacing  by  the  still  sea-sborl 
A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed,  — 
The  sunset  cannon.    While  the  orb  wa 

down 
In  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  came 
That  voice,  ill  requiem  I  seldom  heard  I 

me 
Without  a  spirit  overcast  by  dark 
Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come. 
Sorrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain  of  heasi 

In  France,  the  men,  who,  for  their  de 

perate  ends, 
Had  plucked  up  mercy  by  the  roots,  wej 

glad  I 

Of  this  new  enemy.     Tyrants,  strong^  he  * 
In  wicked  pleas,  were  strong  as  deiu^ 

now; 
And  thus,  on  every  side  beset  with  fo«. 
The  goaded  land  waxed  mad;  the  crinv 

of  few 

Spread  into  madness  of  the  many;  blasts 
From  hell  came  sanctified  like  airs  fro 

heaven.  j 

The  sternness  of  the  just,  the  faith  of  tixJ 
Who  doubted  not    that    Providence  faj 

times  J 

Of  vengeful  retribution,  theirs  who  throiM 
The  human  Understanding  paramount  I 
And  made  of  that  their  God,  the  hopes  \ 

men  1 

Who  were  content  to  barter    short-IiTd 

pangs 
For  a  paradise  of  ages,  the  blind  rage       i 
Of  insolent  tempers,  the  light  vanitj 
Of  intermeddlers,  steady  purposes  | 

Of  the  suspicious,  slips  of  the  indiaereet,  1 
And  all  the  accidents  of  life  —  were  press^ 
Into  one  service,  busy  with  one  work.  ^ 
The  Senate  stood    aghast,  her  pnxden^ 

quenched,  j 

Her  wisdom  stifled,  and  her  justice  scarei 
Her  frenzy  only  active  to  extol  | 

Past  outrages,  and  shape  the  way  for  nel 
Which  no  one  dared  to  oppose  or  mitigad 
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Domestic  carnage  now  filled  the  whole 

year 
Yith  feast-days ;  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
nook, 
rhe  maiden  from  the  bosom  of  her  love, 
rhe  mother  from  the  cradle  of  her  babe, 
[lie  warrior  from  the  field  —  all  perished, 

aU —  360 

friends,  enemies,  of  all  parties,  ages,  ranks, 
flead  after  head,  and  never  heads  enough 
Per  those  that  bade  them  fall.    They  found 

their  joy, 
rhey  made  it  proudly,  eager  as  a  child, 
[  If  like  desires  of  innocent  little  ones 
Stiay  with  such  heinous  appetites  be  com- 

tjared), 
Heased  in  some  open  field  to  exercise 
A  toy  that  mimics  with  revolving  wings 
The  motion  of  a  wind-mill;  though  the  air 
Do  of  itself  blow  fresh,  and  make  the  vanes 
Spin  in  his  eyesight,  that  contents  him  not, 
But  with  the  plaything  at  arm*8  length,  he 

sets  372 

His  front  against  the  blast,  and  runs  amain. 
That  it  may  whirl  the  faster. 

Amid  the  depth 
Of  those  enormities,  even  thinking  minds 
Forgot,  at  seasons,  whence  they  had  their 

being. 
Forgot  that  such  a  soimd  was  ever  heard 
As  Liberty  upon  earth:  yet  all  beneath 
Her  innocent  authority  was  wrought. 
Nor  could  have  been,  without  her  blessed 

name.  380 

The  illustrious  wife  of  Roland,  in  the  hour 
Of  her  composure,  felt  that  agony, 
And  gave  it  vent  in  her  last  words.    O 

Friend ! 
li  was  a  lamentable  time  for  man. 
Whether  a  hope  had  e'er  been  his  or  not: 
A  wof  ul  time  for  them  whose  hopes  survived 
The  shock;  most  woful  for  those  few  who 

still 
Were   flattered,  and  had  trust  in  human 

kind: 
They  had  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  g^rief. 
Meanwhile  the  Livaders  fared  as  they  de- 
served: 390 
The   Herculean    Conunonwealth    had  put 

forth  her  arms. 
And   throttled  with    an  infant  godhead's 

might 
The   makes  about  her  cradle;    that  was 

well. 
And  as  it  should  be;  yet  no  cure  for  them 


Whose  souls  were  sick  with  pain  of  what 

would  be 
Hereafter  brought  in  charge  against  man- 
kind. 
Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  ! 
Were  my  dav-thoughts,  —  my  nights  were 

miseraole; 
Through  months,  through  years,  long  after 

the  last  beat 
Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep       400 
To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural 

gifts. 
Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair 
And  t3rranny,  and  implements  of  death; 
And  innocent  victims  sinking  under  fear. 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer. 
Each  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in  crowds 
For  sacrifice,  and  struggling  with  fond  mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the 

scene 
Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled 

me  410 

In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals,  —  with  a  voice 
Labouring,    a    brain    confounded,    and    a 

sense, 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge  —  my  own  souL 

When  I  began  in  youth's  delightful  prime 
To  vield  myself  to  Nature,  when  that  strong 
And  holy  passion  overcame  me  first. 
Nor  day  nor  night,  evening  or  mom,  was 

free 
From  its   oppression.    But,  O  Power  Su- 
preme I  420 
Without  Whose  call  this  world  would  cease 

to  breathe, 
Who  from  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost 

fill 
The  veins  that  branch  through  every  frame 

of  life. 
Making  man  what  he  is,  creature  divine, 
In  single  or  in  social  eminence, 
Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 
When  reason  that  enables  him  to  be 
Is  not  sequestered  —  what  a  change  is  here  f 
How  different  ritual  for  this  after-worship, 
W^hat  coimtenance  to  promote  this  second 

love  I  430 

The  first  was  service  paid  to  things  which 

lie 
Guarded  within  the  bosom  of  Thy  will. 
Therefore  to  serve  was  high  beatitude; 
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Tumult  was  therefore  gladness,  and  the  fear 
Ennobling,  venerable ;  sleep  secure, 
And  waking  thoughts  more  rich  than  hap- 
piest dreams. 

But  as  the  ancient  Prophets,  borne  aloft 
In  vbion,  yet  constrained  by  natural  laws 
With  them  to  take  a  troubled  himian  heart, 
Wanted  not  consolations,  nor  a  creed       440 
Of    reconcilement,    then    when    they    de- 

noimced. 
On  towns  and  cities,  wallowing  in  the  abyss 
Of  their  offences,  punishment  to  come ; 
Or  saw,  like  other  men,  with  bodily  eyes, 
Before  them,  in  some  desolated  place. 
The   wrath   consummate   and   the    threat 

fulftlled; 
So,  with  devout  humility  be  it  said. 
So  did  a  portion  of  that  spirit  fall 
On  me  uplifted  from  the  vantage-ground 
Of  pity  and  sorrow  to  a  state  of  being     450 
That  tJbrough  the  time's  exceeding  fierceness 

saw 
Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible. 
And  in  the  order  of  sublime  behests: 
But,  even  if  that  were  not,  amid  the  awe 
Of  unintelligible  chastisement, 
Not  only  acquiescences  of  faith 
Survived,  but  daring  sympathies  with  power, 
Motions  not  treacherous  or  profane,  else 

why 
Within  the  folds  of  no  imgentle  breast 
Theirdread  vibration  to  this  hour  prolonged  ? 
Wild  blasts  of  music  thus  could  find  their 

way  461 

Into  the  midst  of  turbulent  events; 
So  that  worst  tempests  might  be  listened  to. 
Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart. 
That,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  bring, 
If  from  the  affliction  somewhere  do  not 

grow 
Honour  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a 

faith, 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity, 
If  new  strength  be  not  given  nor  old  restored, 
The  blame  is  ours,  not  Nature's.     When  a 

taunt  470 

Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  their  pride, 
Saying,  *'  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 
From  popular  government  and  equality, 
I  clearly  saw  that  neither  these  nor  aught 
Of  wild  belief  engrafted  on  their  names 
By  false  philosophy  had  caused  the  woe, 
But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 
And.  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age, 


That  could  no  longer  hold  its  loatbsooi 

charge. 
But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  thxoogh  ih 

land. 

And  as  the  desert  hath  green  spots,  tk 
sea 

Small  islands  scattered  amid  stormy  wave^ 
So  that  disastrous  period  did  not  want 
Bright  sprinklinsrs  of  all  human  excellene^ 


To  which  the  silver  wands  of  saints  q 

Heaven 
Might  point  with  rapturous  joy.    Yet  do 

the  less, 
For  those  examples,  in  no  age  surpassed, 
Of  fortitude  and  energy  and  love. 
And  human  nature  faithful  to  herself 
Under  worst  trials,  was  I  driven  to  think  d 
Of  the  glad  times  when  first  I  traverseii 

France 
A  youthful  pilgrim;  above  all  reviewed 
That  eventide,  when  under  windows  hngU 
With  happy  faces  and  with  garlands  hong, 
And  through  a  rainbow-arch  that  spanneJ 

the  street. 
Triumphal  pomp  for  liberty  confirmed, 
I  paced,  a  dear  companion  at  my  side. 
The  town  of  Arras,  whence  with  prompt 

high 
Issued,  on  delegation  to  sustiun 
Humanity  and  right,  that  Robespierre,    $« 
He  who  thereafter,  and  in  how  short  time  I 
Wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  Atheist  crew. 
When  the  calamity  spread  far  and  wide-^ 
And  this  same  city,  that  did  then  appear 
To  outrun  the  rest  in  exultation,  groaned 
Under  the  vengeance  of  her  cruel  son, 
As  Lear  reproached  the  winds  —  I  coula 

almost 
Have  quarrelled  with  that  blameless  spe& 

tacle 
For  lingering  yet  an  image  in  my  mind 
To  mock  me  under  such  a  strange  reverse 

O  Friend !   few  happier  moments  hofi 

been  mine  ;ii 

Than  that  which  told  the  downfall  of  tLii 

Tribe 
So  dreaded,  so  abhorred.  The  day  deserrts 
A  8epai*ate  record.     Over  the  smooth  sanda 
Of  Leven's  ample  estuary  lay 
My  journey,  and  beneath  a  genial  sun, 
With  distant  prospect  among  gleams  of  sk^ 
And  clouds  and  intenningUSg   monntart 
tops. 
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one  inseparable  glory  clad, 

itures  of  one  etb^real  substance  met  530 
consistory,  like  a  diadem 
crown  of  bumin£^  seraphs  as  they  sit 
the  emp3rrean.     Underneath  that  pomp 
destialf  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
long  whose  hapny  fields  I  had  grown  up 
»m  childhood.    On  the  fulgent  spectacle, 
neither  passed  away  nor  changed,  I 

gazed 
&irapt;  but  brightest  things  are  wont  to 

draw 
Bad  opposites  out  of  the  inner  heart, 
As  eyen  their  pensive  influence  drew  from 

mine.  530 

How  could  it  otherwise  ?  for  not  in  vain 
That  very  morning  had  I  turned  aside 
To  seek  the  ground  where,  'mid  a  throng 

of  g^ves, 
An  honoured  teacher  of  my  youth  was  laid. 
And  on  the  stone  were  graven  by  his  desire 
Lines  from  the  churchyard  elegy  of  Gray. 
This    faithful    fi^uide,  speaking    from  his 

death-bed. 
Added  no  farewell  to  his  parting  counsel, 
fiat  said  to  me,  "My  head  will  soon  lie 

low; " 
And  when  I  saw  the  turf  that  covered 

him,  540 

After  the  lapse  of  full  eight  years,  those 

words, 
With  sound  of  voice  and  countenance  of 

the  Man, 
Came  back  upon  me,  so  that  some  few  tears 
Fell  from  me  in  my  own  despite.    But  now 
I  thought,  still  traversing  that  widespread 

plain, 
With  tender  pleasure  of  the  verses  graven 
Upon  his  tombstone,  whispering  to  myself: 
He  loved  the  Poets,  and,  if  now  alive. 
Would  have  loved  me,  as  one  not  destitute 
Of  promise,  nor  belying  the  kind  hope     550 
That  he  had  formed,  when  I,  at  his  com- 
mand, 
fiegan  to  spin,  with  toil,  my  earliest  songs. 

As  I  advanced,  all  that  I  saw  or  felt 
Was  gentleness  and  peace.     Upon  a  small 
And  rocky  island  near,  a  fragment  stood, 
(Itself  like  a  sea  rock)  the  low  remains 
(With  shells  encrusted,  dark  with  briny 

weeds) 
Of  a  dilapidated  structure,  once 
A  Romish  chapel,  where  the  vested  priest 
Said  matins  at  the  hour  that  suited  those 


Who  crossed  the  sands  with  ebb  of  morning 

tide.  561 

Not  far  from  that  still  ruin  all  the  plain 
Lay  spotted  with  a  variegated  crowd 
Of  venicles  and  travellers,  horse  and  foot, 
Wading  beneath  the  conduct  of  their  guide 
In  loose   procession  through  the  shallow 

stream 
Of  inland  waters;  the  great  sea  meanwhile 
Heaved  at  safe  distance,  far  retired.     I 

paused. 
Longing  for  skill  to  paint  a  scene  so  bright 
And  cheerful,  but  the  foremost  of  the  buid 
As  he  lupproached,  no  salutation  ffiven     571 
In  the  familiar  language  of  the  £iy. 
Cried,  '*  Robespierre  is  dead  ! "  nor  was  a 

doubt, 
After  strict  question,  left  within  my  mind 
That  he  and  his  supporters  all  were  fallen. 

Great  wa^  vaj  transport,  deep  my  grati- 
tude 
To  everlasting  Justice,  by  this  fiat 
Made  manifest.    **Come  now,  ye  golden 

times," 
Said  I  forth-pouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph:    *<as  tiie  morning 

comes  580 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye: 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  verified;  behold  ! 
They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothmg 

else 
Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the 

might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away; 
Their  madness  stands  declared  and  visible ; 
Elsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and 

earth 
March  firmly  towards  righteousness  and 

peace."  — 
Then  schemes  I  framed  more  calmly,  when 

and  how  590 

The  madding  factions  might  be  tianqml- 

lised. 
And  how  through  hardships  manifold  and 

long 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  exultation,  I  pursued  my  way 
Along  that  very  shore  which  I  had  skimmed 
In  former  days,  when  —  spurring  from  the 

Vale 
Of  Nightshade,  and  St.  Mary's  mouldering 

fane, 
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And  the  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,  a  joyous  band     600 
Of  schoolboys  hastening   to  their  distant 

home 
Aloi^  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea  — 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level 

sand. 


BOOK  ELEVENTH 

FRANCE  (concluded) 

Yw>yL  that  time  forth,  Authority  in  France 
Put  on  a  milder  face;  Terror  had  ceased, 
Yet  everything  was  wanting  that  might  give 
(Courage  to  them  who  looked  for  good  by 

light 
Of  rational  Experience,  for  the  shoots 
And  hopeful  blossoms  of  a  second  spring: 
Y«?t,  in  roe,  confidence  was  unimpaired; 
'V\m  Henate's  language,  and  the  public  acts 
And  mi?a«ures  of  the  Government,  though 

both 
W«ak,  and  of   heartless    omen,  had  not 

power  10 

To  daunt  me;  in  the  People  was  my  trust: 
KuA^  \n  thtf  virtues  whicn  mine  eyes  had 

»««n, 
I  knew  that  wonnd  external  could  not  take 
XJdtt  from  the  young  Republic;  that  new 

WimH  onlv  follow,  in  the  path  of  shame, 
TiMiir  brethren,  and  her  triumphs  be  in  tl 

end 

(9 Feat f  universal,  irresistible. 
TiuM  intuition  led  me  to  confound 
One  vuttory  with  another,  higher  far, — 
'I'riumphs  of  unambitious  peace  at  home,    ao 
And  noij»eIess  fortitude.     Beholding  still 
lieniuianoe  strong  as  heretofore,  I  thought 
Tiuit   what  was  in  degree  the  same   was 

likewise 
Tf Mi  same  in  quality,  —  that,  as  the  worse 
Ot  t\ii*  two  spirits  then  at  strife  remained 
(.1*1  if  I'd,  the  Detter,  surely,  would  preserve 
'1  liif  iM'art  that  first  had  roused  him.  Youth 

maintains, 
Jii  «ll  <'<militions  of  society, 
r«/i» If  1  union  more  direct  and  intimate 
With   Nature,  —  hence,  ofttimes,  with  rea- 

lum  too  —  so 

Than  age  or  manhood,  even.    To  Nature 

ttien, 
Pow«*r  Imd  reverted:  habit,  custom,  law, 
Hud  left  an  interregnum's  open  space 


the 


For  her  to  move  about  in,  uncontrolled. 
Hence  could  I  see  how  Babel-like   then 

task, 
Who,  bv  the  recent  deluge  stupified. 
With  tneir  whole  souls  went  culling  from 

the  day 
Its  petty  promises,  to  build  a  tower 
For  their  own  safety;    laughed  with  mj 

compeers 
At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  Fimnee     41 
iJistempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  Uasl 
Forced  from   the   street-disturbing  news- 
man s  horn. 
For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
Of  utter  ruin.     How  might  we  believe 
That  wisdom  could,  in  any  shape,  conn 

near 
Men  clinging  to  delusions  so  insane  ? 
And  thus,  experience  proving  that  no  few 
Of  our  opinions  had  been  just,  we  took 
Like  creoit  to  ourselves  where  less  was  due 
And  thought  that  other  notions  were  m 

sound,  9 

Yea,  could  not  but  be  right,  becaoBe  we  n^ 
That  foolish  men  opposed  them. 

Toastru 
More  animated  I  might  here  give  wav. 
And  tell,  since  juvenile  errors  are  my  tLeme 
What  in  those  days,  through  Britiuii,  wa 

performed 
To  turn  all  judgments  out  of  their   ligh 

course; 
But  this  is  passion  over-near  ourselves, 
Reality  too  close  and  too  intense. 
And  intermixed  with  something,  in  my  mind 
Of  scorn  and  condemnation  personal^         4 
That  would  profane  the  sanctity  of  verse. 
Our  Shepheras,  this  say  merely,  at  that  timi 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  men 
Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian  crook  a 

law 
A   tool   of  murder;  they  who  ruled  tb 

State  — 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  thei 

eyes 
That  he,  who  would  sow  death,  reaps  deati 

or  worse. 
And  can  reap  nothing  better  —  child-liki 

longed 
To  imitate,  not  wise  enough  to  avmd; 
Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed)  7 

The  plain  straight  road,  for  one  no  betta 

chosen 
Ilian  if  their  wish  had  been  to  tmdermtne 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 
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But  from  these  bitter  truths  I  must  return 
To  my  own  history.     It  hath  been  told 
That  I  was  led  to  take  an  eager  part 
In  arguments  of  civil  polity. 
Abruptly,  and  indeed  before  my  time: 
I  had  approached,  like  other  youths,  the 

shield 
Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side,    80 
And  would  have  fought,  even  to  the  death, 

to  attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw. 
What  there  is  best  in  individual  man. 
Of  wise  in  passion,  and  sublime  in  power, 
Benevolent  in  small  societies. 
And  great  in  large  ones,  I  had  oft  revolved. 
Felt  deeply,  but  not  thoroughly  understood 
By  reason:  nay,  far  from  it;  they  were  yet. 
As  cause  was  eiven  me  afterwards  to  learn. 
Not  proof  agamst  the  injuries  of  the  day; 
Lodged  onl^  at  the  sanctuary's  door,         91 
Xot  safe  within  its  bosom.    Thus  prepared, 
And  with  such  general  insight  into  evil, 
And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it  from  good, 
As  books  and  conunon  intercourse  with  life 
Must  needs  have  given  —  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced mind. 
When  the  world  travels  in  a  beaten  road. 
Guide  faithful  as  is  needed  —  I  bec^an 
To  meditate  with  ardour  on  the  rule 
And  management  of  nations;  what  it  is  100 
And  ought  to  be;  and  strove  to  learn  how 

far 
Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty. 
Their  nappiness  or  misery,  depends 
Upon  their  laws,  and  fashion  of  the  State. 

O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  jov  I 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then 

stood 
Upon  onr  side,  us  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
Bat  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  I    O 

times,  109 

In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  cust<nn,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  I 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights. 
When  mofft  intent  on  making  of  herself 
Aprime  enchantress  —  to  assist  the  work. 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name  I 
^ot  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole 

Earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise  —  that  which 

aets 


(As  at  some  moments  might  not  be  iinfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself)      lao 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of  ?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childh(x>d  upon 

dreams. 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All    powers    of    swiftness,    subtilty,   and 

strength 
Their  ministers,  —  who  in  lordly  wise  had 

stirred 
Among  the  erandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right  13 1 
To  wiela  it;  —  they,  too,  w:ho  of  gentle 

mood 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to 

these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers 

more  mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves; — 
Now  was  it  tnat  both  found,  the  meek  and 

lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire, 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could 

wish,  — 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia,  —  subterranean  fields,  —  140 
Or  some   secreted  island.  Heaven  knows 

where  I 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us,  —  the  place  where,  in  the  end. 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  I 

Why  should  I  not  confess  that  Earih  was 
then 
To  me,  what  an  inheritance,  new-fallen. 
Seems,  when  the  first  time  visited,  to  one 
Who  thither  comes  to  find  in  it  his  home  ? 
He  walks  about  and  looks  upon  the  spot 
With  cordial  transport,  moulds  it  and  re- 
moulds, 150 
And  is  half-pleased  with  things  that  are 

amiss, 
*T  will  be  such  joy  to  see  them  disappear. 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  my  ends;  I  moved  among  mankind 
With  genial  feelings  still  predominant; 
When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part, 
And  in  the  kinder  spirit;  placable. 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men    159 
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See  as  they  have  been  taught  —  Antiquity 
Gives  rights  to  error;  and  aware,  no  less 
That  throwing  off  oppression  must  be  work 
As  well  of  License  as  of  Liberty; 
And  above  all  —  for  this  was  more  than 

ail- 
Not  caring  if  the  wind  did  now  and  then 
Blow  keen  upon  an  eminence  that  gave 
Pros^ct  so  laree  into  futurity; 
In  brief,  a  child  of  Nature,  as  at  first, 
Diffusing  only  those  aft'ections  wider 
That  from  the  cradle  had  grown  up  with 

me,  170 

And  losing,  in  no  other  way  than  light 
Is  lost  in  Bght,  the  weak  in  the  more  strong. 

In  the  main  outline,  such  it  might  be 
said 
Was  my  condition,  till  with  open  war 
Britain  opposed  the  liberties  of  France. 
This  threw  me  first  out  of  the  pale  of  love; 
Soured  and    corrupted,  upwards    to  the 

source, 
My  sentiments;  was  not,  as  hitherto,  178 
A  swallowing  up  of  lesser  things  in  great. 
But  change  of  them  into  their  contraries; 
And  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  mistakes 
And  false  conclusions,  in  decree  as  gross, 
In  kind  more  dangerous.    What  had  been 

a  pride, 
Was  now  a  shame;  my  likings  and  my  loves 
Ran  in  new  channels,  leaving  old  ones  dry; 
And  hence  a  blow  that,  in  maturer  age. 
Would  but  have   touched  the  judgment, 

struck  more  deep 
Into  sensations  near  the  heart:  meantime. 
As  from  the  first,  wild  theories  were  afloat, 
To  whose  pretensions,  sedulously  urged,  190 
I  had  but  lent  a  careless  ear,  assured 
That  time  was  ready  to  set  all  things  right, 
And  that  the  multitude,  so  long  oppressed, 
Would  be  oppressed  no  more. 

But  when  events 
Brought  less  encouragement,  and  unto  these 
The  immediate  proof  of  principles  no  more 
Could  be  entrusted,  while  the  events  them- 
selves, 
Worn  out  in  greatness,  stripped  of  novelty. 
Less  occupied  the  mind,  and  sentiments 
Could  through  my  understanding's  natural 
growth  aoo 

No  longer  keep  their  ground,  by  faith  main- 
tained 
Of  inward  consciousness,  and  hope  that  laid 
Uer  hand  upon  her  object  —  eviaenee 


Safer,  of  imiversal  application,  such 
As  could  not  be  impeached,  waa  sought  ela^ 
where. 

But  now,  become  oppressors  in  tbeir  tuni, 
Frenchmen  had  ohsmged  a  war   of  self- 
defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for:  up  mounted 

now. 

Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven,  n* 
The  scale  of  liberty.     I  read  her  doom. 
With    anger  vexed,  with  disappointmex^ 

sore. 
But  not  dismayed,  nor  taking  to  the  shame 
Of  a  false  prophet.  While  resentment  rose. 
Striving  to  hide,  what  nought  could  heal, 

the  wounds 
Of  mortified  presumption,  I  adhered 
Moi*e  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and,  to  prove 
Their  temper,   strained  them  more;  and 

thus,  in  heat 
Of  contest,  did  opinions  eveir  day 
Grow    into    consequence,    till    romnd  my 

mind  xza 

They  clung,  as  if  they  were  its  life,  nay 

more. 
The  veiy  being  of  the  immortal  sooL 

This  was  the  time,  when,  all  things  tend- 
ing fast 
To  depravation,  speculative  schemes  — 
That  promised  to  abstract  the  hopes  of 

man 
Out  of  his  feelings,  to  be  fixed  theneeforth 
For  ever  in  a  purer  element  — 
Found  ready  welcome.    Tempting  regkm 

that 
For  Zeal  to  enter  and  refresh  herself, 
Where  passions  had  the  privilege  to  work. 
And  never  hear  the  sound  of  their  own 
names.  t^t 

But,  speaking  more  in  charity,  the  dream 
Flattered    the    young,  pleased  with    ex- 
tremes, nor  least 
With  that  which  makes  our  Reason's  naked 

self 
The  object  of  its  fervour.    What  delight ! 
How  glorious  !  in  self-knowledge  and  self- 
rule. 
To  look  through  all  the  frailties  of  the 

world, 
And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  off 
Infinnities  of  nature,  time,  and  place, 
Build  social  upon  personal  Liberty,         a^o 
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bich,  to  the  bliiid  restiaiiits  of  general 

perior,  ma^terially  adopts 

te    ^idde,    the    light  of   circumstances, 

flashed 
wn  an  independent  intellect, 
ins  expectation  rose  again;  thus  hope, 
om  her  first  ground  expeUed,  g^w  proud 

once  more. 
%  as  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  human 

kind, 
scorned  indifference;  but,  inflamed  with 

thirst 
r  a  secure  intelligence,  and  sick  249 

I  other  longing,  I  pursued  what  seemed 
more  exalted  nature;  wished  that  Man 
kould  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-like 

state, 
ttd  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
ord  of  himself,  in  undisturbed  delight  — 
noble  aspiration  I  yet  I  feel 
>ustained     by    worthier     as     by    wiser 

tbon|^hts) 
he  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
o  feel  it;  —  but  return  we  to  our  course. 

Enongh,  'tis  true  —  could  such  a  plea 

excuse 
hose     aberrations  —  had    the    clamorous 

friends  ate 

If  ancient  Institutions  said  and  done 
'o  bring  disgrace  upon  their  very  names; 
^iBCTBoe,  of  which,  custom  and  written  law, 
LDd  sundry  moral  sentiments  as  props 
h  emanations  of  those  institutes, 
'00  justly  bore  a  part.    A  veil  had  been 
'plifted;     why    deceiye    ourselves?     in 

sooth, 
r  was  even  so;  and  sorrow  for  the  man 
Hko   either  had  not   eyes  wherewith   to 


)r,    seeing,    had    forgotten!      A    strong 

shock  270 

V'as  given  to  old  opinions;  all  men's  minds 
lad  felt  its  power,  and  mine  was  both  let 

loose, 
jei  loose  and  goaded.    After  what  hath 

been 
Uready  said  of  patriotic  love, 
hiffiee  it  here  to  add,  that,  somewhat  stem 
in  temperament,  withal  a  happy  man, 
knd    tneref ore    bold    to  look  on  painful 

things, 
Pree  likewise  of  the  world,  and  thence 

more  bold. 


I  summoned  my  best  skill,  and  toiled,  in- 
tent 
To  anatomise  the  frame  of  social  life;     aSo 
Yea,  the  whole  body  of  society 
Searched  to  its   heart.    Shs^  with  me. 

Friend  I  the  wish 
That    some    dramatio    tale,  endued  with 

shapes 
Livelier,  and    flinging  out    less    g^uarded 

words 
Than  suit  the  work  we  fashion,  might  set 

forth 
What  then  I  learned,  or  think  I  learned,  of 

truth. 
And  the  errors  into  which  I  fell,  betrayed 
By  present  objects,  and  by  reasonings  false 
From  their  beginnings,  inasmuch  as  drawn 
Out  of  a  heart  that  had  been  turned  aside 
From  Nature's  way  by  outward  accidents. 
And  which  was  thus  confounded,  more  and 

more  292 

Misguided,  and  misguiding.    So  I  fared. 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims, 

creeds. 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar;  calling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plam  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honours;  now  beueving. 
Now  disbelieving;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong, 

the  ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction;  till,  demanding  foTiaal  proof. 
And  seeking  it  in  every  thine;,  I  lost        302 
AU  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties. 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease. 
This  the    soul's    last  and  lowest  ebb;  I 

drooped. 
Deeming  our  blessed  reason  of  least  use 
Where  wanted  most:  "The  lordly  attri- 
butes 
Of  will  and  choice,"  I  bitterly  exclaimed, 
"  What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  Being 
Who  hath  in  no  concerns  of  his  a  test      312 
Of  good  and  evil;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  nope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun; 
And  who,  if    those  could   be  discerned, 

would  yet 
Be  little  profited,  would  see,  and  ask 
Where  is  the  obligation  to  enforce  ? 
And,  to  acknowledged  law  rebellious,  still, 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime." 
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Depressed,  bewildered  thus,  I  did  not 

walk  331 

With  scoffers,  seeking  light  and  gay  re- 
venge 
From    indiscriminate    laughter,  nor   sate 

down 
In  reconcilement  with  an  utter  waste 
Of  intellect;  such  sloth  I  could  not  brook, 
(Too  well  I  loved,  in  that  my  spring  of 

life, 
Pains-taking  thoughts,  and  truth,  their  dear 

reward) 
But  turned  to  aCbstract  science,  and  there 

sought 
Work  for  the  reasoning  faculty  enthroned 
Where    the    disturbances    of    space   and 

time  —  330 

Whether  in  matters  various,  properties 
Inherent,  or  from  human  will  and  power 
Derived  —  find    no    admission.      Then  it 

was  — 
Thanks    to    the    bounteous  Giver  of   all 

good !  — 
That  the  belov^  Sister  in  whose  sif  ht 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  spetudng  in 

a  voice 
Of  sudden  admonition  —  like  a  brook 
That  did  but  cross  a  lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every 

turn. 
Companion    never   lost  through  many  a 

league  —  340 

Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  self;  for,  though  bedimmed 

and  changed 
Much,  as  it    seemed,  I  was  no  further 

changed 
Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon: 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would 

return; 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth; 
And,  lastly,  as  hereafter  will  be  shown. 
If  willingaudience  fail  not,  Nature's  self. 
By  all  varieties  of  human  love  351 

A^ssisted,  led  me  back  through  opening  day 
To  those  sweet  counseb  between  head  an^ 

heart 
Whence    grew  that  gennine    knowledge, 

fraught  with  peace. 
Which,  through  the  later  sinkings  of  this 

cause. 
Hath  still  upheld  me,  and  upholds  me  now 
In  the  catastrophe  (for  so  they  dream, 


And  nothing  less),  when,  finally  to  doae 
And  seal  up  all  the  gains  of   France, 

Pope 
Is  summoned  in,  to  crown  an  Emperor  — j 
This  last  opprobrium,  when  we  see  a  pel 

pie,  i 

That  once  looked  up  in  faith,  as  if  to  H^ivi 
For  manna,  take  a  lesson  from  the  dog 
Returning  to  his  vomit;  when  the  son 
That   rose  in  splendour,  was  alive, 

moved 

In  exultation  with  a  living  pomp 
Of  clouds  —  his  glory's  natural  retinue  H 
Hath  dropped  ^1  functions  by  tlie  goj 

bestowed. 
And,  turned  into  a  gewgaw,  a  T¥nm»liwM»^    | 
Sets  like  an  Opera  phantom. 

Thus,  O  Friei^ 
Through  times  of  honour  and  tbrongh  tin^ 

of  shame  j 

Descending,  have  I  faithfully  retraced 
The  perturbations  of  a  youthful  mind 
Under  a  long-lived  storm  of  great  events 
A  story  destmed  for  thy  ear,  who  now. 
Among  the  fallen  of  nations,  dost  abide 
Where  Etna,  over  hill  and  valley,  casts    | 
His  shadow  stretching  towards  Syracuae^ 
The  city  of  Timoleon  I    Righteous  Heav^i 
How  are  the  mighty  prostrated  !     Th 

first. 
They  first  of  all  that  breathe  should  ha 

awaked  ^ 

When  the  great  voice  was  heard  from  ^ 

the  tombs  ^         | 

Of  ancient  heroes.    If  I  suffered  erief 
For  ill-requited  France,  by  many  deemed 
A  trifler  only  in  her  proudest  da v ; 
Have  been  distressed  to  think  <^  what  1 

once 
Promised,  now  is;  a  &r  more  sober  cans 
Thine  eyes  must  see  of  sorrow  in  a  landi 
To  the  reanimating  influence  lost  | 

Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope,        i 
Though  with  the  wreck  of  loftier  ye^ 

bestrewn. 

But  indignation  works  where  h«ype  is  & 

And  thou,  O  Friend!  wilt  be   refresh^ 

There  is  | 

One  great  soeiety  alone  cm  earth:  1 

The  noble  Living  and  the  noble  Dead.     1 


Thine    be    sndi    eonverae 


A  ladder  tia  thy  ^irit  to  reasoead 
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0  health  and  ioy  and  pure  contentedness; 
6  me   the  gnef  confined,  that  thou  art 

gone 
^om  this  last  spot  of  earth,  where  Freedom 

now  400 

tands  single  in  her  only  sanctuary; 

1  kmely  wanderer,  art  gone,  by  pain 
ompeiled  and  sickness,  at  this  latter  day, 
liis  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind, 
feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel: 

"he  sympathies  erewhile  in  part  discharged, 
rather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again: 
f  y  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  me 
ly  own  dehghts;  the  lordly  Alps  them- 

selyes, 
?hoae  rosy  peaks,  from  which  the  Morning 

looks  410 

Ibroad  on  inany  nations,  are  no  more 
^or  me  that  image  of  pure  gladsomeness 
IThieh   they  were  wont  to  be.    Through 

kindred  scenes, 
^or  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different  I 
fhou  tak'st  thy  way,  carrying  the  heart  and 

sonl 
Chat  Nature  giyes  to  Poets,  now  by  thought 
Matured,    ana   in    the    summer   of   their 

strength. 
3h!  wrap    him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant 

woods, 
[)n  Etna's  side;  and  thou,  O  flowery  field 
[)f  £iuia  !  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine, 
Prom  the  first  play-time  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight,  43a 

l¥hen  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love  ? 

Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds 

reared. 
Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  cLissic  page, 
I  learnt  to  dream  of  Sicily;  and  lo, 
rhe  gloom,  that,  but  a  moment  past,  was 

deepened 
At  thy  command,  at  her  command  gives 

way; 
A  pleasant  promise,  wafted  from  her  shores. 
Comes  o'er  my  heart:  in  fancy  I  behold    430 
Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales; 
Kor  can   my  tongue   give  utterance  to  a 

Of  note  belonging  to  that  honoured  isle, 
Philosopber  or  mrd,  Empedocles, 
Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  soul  I 
That  doth  not  yield  a  solace  to  my  grief: 
And,  O  Theocritus,  so  far  have  some 
Pievafled  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth. 


By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,  that 

they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles      440 
Wrought  for  them  m  old  time:  yea,  not 

unmoved. 
When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  hear  thee  teU  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 
Within  a  chest  imprisoned;  how  they  came 
Laden  from  bloommg  grove  or  flowery  field. 
And    fed  him  there,  alive,  month  after 

month. 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessM  mim !  had 

lips 
Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar. 

Thus  I  soothe 
The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fire-side. 
And  find  a  thousand  bounteous  images  4s  < 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  those  I  love,  and 

mine. 
Our  prayers  have  been  accepted;  thou  wilt 

stand 
On  Etna's  summit,  above  earth  and  sea. 
Triumphant,   winning    from   the    invaded 

heavens 
Thoughts  without  bound,  magnificent  de- 
signs. 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
In  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes;  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
Idid  temples,  served  by  sapient  priests,  and 

choirs  460 

Of  virgrins  crowned  with  roses.   Not  in  vain 
Those  temples,  where  they  in  their  ruins  yet 
Survive  for  inspiration,  shall  attract 
Thy  solitary  steps:  and  on  the  brink 
Thou  wilt  recline  of  pastoral  Arethuse; 
Or,  if  that  fountain  oe  in  truth  no  more. 
Then,  near  some  other  spring  —  which,  by 

the  name 
Thou  gratulatest,  willingly  deceived  — 
I  see  Uiee  linger  a  glad  votary, 
And  not  a  captive  pining  for  his  home.    470 


BOOK  TWELFTH 

IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW  IMPAIRED 
AND  RESTORED 

Long  time  have  human  ig^norance  and  guilt 
Detained  us,  on  what  spectacles  of  woe 
Compelled  to  look,  and  inwardly  oppressed 
With     sorrow,     disappointment,     vexing 

thoughts. 
Confusion  of  the  judgment,  zeal  decayed, 
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And,  lastly,  utter  loss  of  hope  itself 

And  things  to  hope  for  I    Not  with  these 

began 
Our  song,  and  not  with  these  our  song 

must  end. 
Ye  ^notions  of  delight,  that  haunt  the  sides 
Of  the  g^en  hills;    ye  breezes  and  soft 

airs,  lo 

Whose  subtle  intercourse  with  breathing 

flowers. 
Feelingly    watched,    might    teach    Man's 

haughty  race 
How  without  mjury  to  take,  to  give 
Without  offence;  ye  who,  as  if  to  show 
The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently 

used. 
Bend  the  complying  heads  of  lordly  pines. 
And,  with  a  touch,  shift  the   stupendous 

clouds 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  the  sky;  ye 

brooks. 
Muttering  along  the  stones,  a  busy  noise 
By  day,  a  quiet  sound  in  silent  ni^ht;       ao 
Te  waves,  that  out  of  the  great  deep  steal 

forth 
In  a  calm  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  shore. 
Not  mute,  and   then    retire,  fearing    no 

storm; 
And  you,  ye  groves^  whose  ministry  it  is 
To  interpose  the  covert  of  your  shades, 
Even  as  a  sleep,   between  the  heart  of 

man 
And  outward  troubles,  between  man  him- 
self, 
Not  seldom,  and  his  own  uneasy  heart: 
Oh  I  that  I  had  a  music  and  a  voice 
Harmonious  as  your  own,  that  I  might  tell 
What  ye  have  done  for  me.    The  morning 

shines,  31 

Nor  heedeth  Man's  perverseness;  Spring 

returns, — 
I  saw  the  Spring  return,  and  could  rej<»ee, 
In  common  with  the  children  of  her  love. 
Piping  on  boug^   or  sporting  on  'treah 

fields, 
Or  boldly  seeking  pleasure  nearer  heaven 
On  wings  that  navigate  cerulean  skies. 
So  neither  were  complacency,  nor  peace. 
Nor  tender  yearnings,  wanting  for  my  good 
Through  these  distnoted  times;  in  Nature 

still  40 

Glorying,  I  found  a  counterpoise  in  her,  ^ 
Which,  when  the  spirit  of  evil  reached  its 

heiffht, 
Maintained  for  me  a  soeret  happineti. 


This  narrative,  my  Friend  !  hath  chid^ 

told 
f  intellectual^p^er,  fostering  love, 

,  and,  over  men  and  things 
ere  reason  yet  might  hesitate,  diifusinj 
phetio  sympathies  of  genial  fkith: 
So  was  I  favoured  —  such  my  happy  lot— 
Until  that  natural  graciousness  of  mind    % 
Gave  way  to  overpressure  from  the  times 
And  their  disastrous  issues.    What  availec 
When  spells  forbade  the  voyager  to  land. 
That  fragrant  notice  of  a  pleasant  shore 
Wafted,  at  intervals,  from  many  a  bower 
Of  blissful  gratitude  and  fearless  love  ? 
Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mine  to  see. 
And  hope  that  future  times  trculd  surd 

The  man  to  come,  parted,  as  by  a  gulph. 
From  him  who  had  been;  that  I  could  1 

more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  01 
With  the  great  family  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past. 
Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero;  for  it  seeme 
Tluit  their  best  virtues  were  not  free  fro 

taint 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  con 

not  stand 
The  open  eye  of  Reason.    Then  I  said, 
'*'  Go  to  the  Poets,  they  will  speak  to  the^ 
More  perfectly  of  purer  creatures;  —  yed 
If  reason  be  nobility  in  man. 
Can  aught  be  more  ignoble  than  the  man 
Whom  they  delight  in,  blinded  as  he  is 
By  prejudice,  the  miserable  slave 
Of  low  ambition  or  distempered  love  ?  ** 

In  such  strange  passion,  if  I  maj  oh 

more 
Review  the  past,  I  warred  against  myself 
A  bigot  to  a  new  idolatry  — 
Like  a  cowled  monk  who  hath  f orsic-i 

the  world. 
Zealously  laboured  to  cut  off  my  heart 
From  all  the  sources  of  her  former  strois 
And  as,  by  simple  waving  of  a  wand. 
The  wizard  instantaneously  dissolves 
Palace  or  grove,  even  so  could  I  misoul. 
As  readily  by  syllogistic  words 
Those  mysteries  of  being  whi«^  have  oaa 
And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make. 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotheri^« 

What  wonder,  then,  if  ,  to  a  mind  so   i 
Pw^«rted,  even  the  visihle  Universe 
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fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiiittialy  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral 
world? 

0  Sonl  of  Nature  !  excellent  and  fair  I 
Hist  didst  rejoice  with  me,  with  whom  I, 

too, 
Bejoieed  through  early  jouth,  before  the 

winds 
4od  roaring  waters,   and   in  lights   and 

shades 
Fhtt  marched  and  countermarched  about 

the  hills 
\m  giorious  apparition,  Powers  on  whom 
[  dail J  waited,  now  all  eye  and  now  99 

/Ul  ear;  but  never  long  without  the  heart 
Employed,  and  man's  unfolding  intellect: 
[^  Soul  of  Nature  1  that,  by  laws  divine 
iastained  and  governed,  still  dost  overflow 
With  an  impassioned  life,  what  feeble  ones 
K'alk  on  this  earth  I  how  feeble  have  I 

been 
W^Bu  thou  wert  in  thy  strength !  Nor  this 

through  stroke 
)f  human  suffering,  such  as  justifies 
kmissness  and  inaptitude  of  mind, 
^  throng  presumption;  even  in  pleasure 

pleasea 
^iworthily,  disliking  here,  and  there       no 
iiking;  by  rules  of  mimic  art  transferred 
to  things  above  all  art;  but  more,  —  for 

this, 
LHhoi^h  a  strong  infection  of  the  age, 
t^u  never  mnch  my  habit  —  giving  way 
V>  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene, 
t«it  overmuch  on  superficial  things, 
bmpering  myself  with  meag^  novelties 
tf  coloor  and  proportion;  to  the  moods 
!f  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power, 
hd  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
iKoflible.    Kor  only  did  the  love  lai 

f  vtting  thus  in  judgment  interrupt 
[j  deeper  feelings,  but  another  cause, 
■fe  subtle  and  less  easily  explained, 
kit  almost  seems  inherent  in  the  creature, 
;  trolold  frame  of  body  and  of  mind, 
jwak  in  recollection  of  a  time 
[Wthe  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  of  life 
pB  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained 
hth  strengrth  in  m«  as  often  held  my  mind 
^«hiolnte  dominion.    Gladly  here,         131 
bcmng  upon  abstruser  argroment, 
Md  I  endeavour  to  unfold  the  means 
Fkieh  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 


This  tyranny,  sammons  all  the  senses  each 
To  eounteraet  the  other,  and  themselves. 
And  makes  them  all,  and  the  objects  with 

which  all 
Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 
To  the  great  ends  of  Liber^  and  Power. 
But  leave  we  this:  enon^  that  my  de- 
lights 140 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
ViTid  the^^nBpoH.  virid  though  »ot  pro- 

found; 
I  roamed  from  hill  to  hill,  &om  rock  to 

rock. 
Still  craving  combinatioas  of  new  forms, 
New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  sight, 
Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  re- 
joiced 
To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being, 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.    And  yet  1  knew  a 
maid,  151 

A  young   enthusiast,   who   escaped    these 

bonds; 
Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive 

taste, 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 
Perplex  her  mind;  but,  wine  as  women  are 
When  genial  circumstance  hath  favoured 

them. 
She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved 

no  more; 
Whate'er  the  scene  presented  to  her  view 
That  was  the  best,  to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simpUcity  of  life,  161 

And  through  a  perifect  happiness  of  soul, 
Wliose  vari«»gated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  de- 
light. 
Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  g^reen 

field. 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have 

loved;  methonght 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed, 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hiUs, 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself  170 

Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.    Grod 

delights 
In  such  a  ^ing;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 
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Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called 

forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 
I  loved  whatever  I  saw:  nor  lightly  loved, 
But  most  intensely;  never  dr^mt  of  augrht 
More  ^^jnoL  fair.  n.ore  exquisilly 

framed 
Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy 

feet 
Were  limited.    I  had  not  at  that  time     i8o 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  sur- 
vived 
The  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world, 
As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
Worshipping   them   among  the  depth  of 

tlungs, 
As  piety  ordained,  could  I  submit 
To  measured  admiration,  or  to  auffht 
That  should  preclude  humility  and  love  ? 
I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered;  did  not 

judge, 
Tea,  never  thought  of  judging;  with  the  gift 
Of  all  this  glory  filled  and  satisfied.         190 
And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous 

Alps 
Roaming,  I  carried  with  me  the  same  heart: 
Li  truth,  the  deg^radation  —  howsoever 
Induced,  effect,  in  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partifu  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great; 
Or  any  other  cause  that  hath  oeen  named; 
Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 
And  their  impassioned  sounds,  which  well 

might  make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes   300 
Liaudible  —  was  transient;  I  had  known 
Too  f orciblv,  too  early  in  my  life, 
Visitings  of  imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last:  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
Li  Nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  soid. 

There  are  in  our  existence  spots  of  time, 
That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain    209 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence  —  depressed 
By  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought. 
Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight. 
In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse  —  our  minds 
Are  nourished  and  invisibly  repaired; 
A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced, 
That  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount, 
Wlien  high,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up 
when  fallen. 


This  efficacious  spirit  chiefly  lurks 
Among  those  passages  of  life  that  give  a 
Prof oundest  knowledge  to  what  p^nt,  ua 

how. 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master — ontwad 

sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  wilL    Sod 

moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  dili 
From  our  first  childhood.  I  remember  wei 
That  once,   while    yet  my   inexpenemm 

Could  scarcely  hold  a  bridle,  with  pro>d 

hopes 
I  mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towazds  tb 

hills: 
An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
Was  with  me,  my  encourage  and  guide: 
We  had  not  traveUed  long,  ere  some  mis 

chance 
Disjoined    me   from    my  oonuade;   sad 

through  fear 
Dismounting,  down  the  rough  and 

moor 

I  led  my  horse,  and,  stumbling  on,  at  lei^ 
Came  to  a  bottom,  where  in  former  tima 
A  murderer  had  been  hung  in  iron  chains. 
The  gibbet-mast  had  mouldered  down,  tbj 

bones 
And  iron  case  were  gone;  but  on  the  tmf, 
Hard  by,  soon  after  that  fell  deed  va| 

wrought. 
Some  unknown  hand  had  carved  the  mid 

derer's  name.  3^ 

The  monumental  letters  were  inscribed 
In  times  long  past;  but  still,  from  year  tl 

year 
By  superstition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  grass  is  cleared  away,  and  to  this  hon 
The  characters  are  fresh  and  visible: 
A  casual  glance  had  shown  them,  and  I  fle<j 
Faltering  and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  tfa 

road: 
Then,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 
A  naked  pool  that  lay  beneath  the  hills, 
The  beacon  on  the  summit,  and,  more  net^ 
A  girl,  who  bore  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  >j 
And  seemed  with  difficult  steps  to  fore 

her  way 
Against  the  blowing  wind.   It  was,  in  tnt^ 
An  ordinary  sight;  but  I  should  need 
Colours  and  words  that  are  unknown  to  nud 
To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness 
Which,  while  I  looked  all  round  for  va 

lost  guidoi  I 
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pv^ited  moorland  waste  and  naked  pool, 
lie  beacon  crowning  the  lone  eminence, 
lie  female  and  her  garments  vexed  and 

tossed  a6o 

Sy  the  strong  wind.    When,  in  the  blessed 

hours 
H  early  love,  the  loved  one  at  my  side, 
[  roamed,  in  daily  presence  of  this  scene, 
Jpon  the  naked  pool  and  dreary  crags, 
Ind  on  the  melancholy  beacon,  fell 
l  spirit  of  pleasure  and  youth's  golden 

fleam; 
Ind  thmk  ye  not  with  radiance  more  sub- 
lime 
^or  these  remembrances,  and  for  the  power 
rhey  had  left  behind  ?    So  feeling  comes 

in  aid 
>f  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strength        970 
ittends  us,  if  but    once  we  have    been 

strong. 
!>h  !  mvstery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 
Proceed  thy  honours.     I  am  lost,  but  see 
\n  simple  childhood  somethin£^  of  the  base 
>n  which  thy  greatness  stands;  but  this  I 

feel. 
Chat  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must 

give, 
Else  never  canst  receive.  The  days  gone  by 
Eletum  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
lH  life:  the  hiding-places  of  man's  power 
[)pen;   I  would  approach  them,  but  they 
close.  a8o 

E  see  by  glimpses  now;  when  age  comes  on, 
May  scarcely  see  at  all;  and  I  would  give, 
RTlule  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can 

give, 
Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshrin- 
ing, 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Past 

For  future  restoration.  —  Yet  another 

Of  these  memorials:  — 

One  Christmas-time, 

On  the  glad  eve  of  its  dear  holidays, 

Feverish,  and  tired,  and  restless,  I  went 
forth 

Into  the  fields,  impatient  for  the  sight     290 

Of  those  led  palfreys  that  should  bear  us 
home; 

My  brothers  and  myself.    There  rose  a 
crag. 

That,  from  the  meetmg-point  of  two  high- 
ways 

Ascending,    overlooked    them    both,    far 
stretched; 

Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 


My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired. 
Scout-like,  and  gained  the  summit;  'twas 

a  day 
Tempestuous,  dark,  and  wild,  and  on  the 

grass 
I  sate  half-sheltered  by  a  naked  waU; 
Upon   my  right    hand    couched  a  single 

sheep,  300 

Upon  mv  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood; 
With    tnose    companions    at    my    side,  I 

watched. 
Straining  my  e^es  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermittmg  prospect  of  the  copse 
And  plain  beneath.     Ere  we  to  school  re- 
turned, — 
That  dreary  time,  —  ere  we  had  been  ten 

days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house,  he  died; 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then, 
FoUowed  his  body  to  the    grave.      The 

event, 
With  aU  the  aoPTOw  that  it  brought,  ap- 

pearea  310 

A  chastisement;  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
That  day  so  lately  past,  when  from  the 

crag 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality, 
Yet  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  desires; 
And,  afterwards,  the  wind  and  sleety  rain, 
And  all  the  business  of  the  elements. 
The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree, 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone 

wall,  320 

The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads 
Advanced  in  such  indisputable  shapes; 
All  these   were    kindred    spectacles    and 

sounds 
To  which  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would 

drink. 
As  at  a  fountain;  and  on  winter  nights, 
Down  to  this  very  time,  when  storm  and 

rain 
Beat  on  my  roof,  or,  haply,  at  noon-day. 
While  in  a  gfrove  I  walk,  whose  lofty  ^es. 
Laden  with  summer's  thickest  foliage,  rock 
In  a  strong  wind,  some  working  of  the 

spirit,  331 

Some  inward  agitations  thence  are  brought, 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  begfuile 
Thoughts   over  busy  in  the   course  they 

took, 
Or  animate  an  hour  of  vacant  ease. 
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BOOK  THIRTEENTH 

IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW  IMPAIRED 
AND   KESTORED  (concluded) 

i  Fbom  Nature    doth    emotion    come,  and 
moodf 
Of  caUnneM  equally  are  Nature's  gift: 
This  is  her  glory ;  these  two  attributes 
Are  sister  horns  tliat  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence   Genius,   bom   to  thrive  by   inter- 

cliange 
Of  peace  and  excitation,  finds  m  her 
His  best  and  purest  friend;  from  her  re- 
ceives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth, 
From  her  that  happy  stillness  of  the  mind 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought. 

Such  benefit  the  humblest  intellects        u 
Partake  of,  each  in  their  degree;  'tis  mine 
To  speak,  what  I  myself  have  known  and . 
felt;  /! 

Smooth  task  t   for  words  find  easy  way,  in- 
spired 
By  gratitude,  and  confidence  in  truth. 
Long  time  in  search  of  knowledge  did  I 

range 
The  field  of  human  life,  in  heart  and  mind 
Benighted;  but,  the  dawn  beginning  now 
To  re-ap|)ear,  't  was  proved  that  not  in  vain 
I  bad  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power  30 
That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes. 
No  heat  of  yMssion  or  excessive  zeal. 
No  vain  conceits;  provokes  to  no  quick 

turns 
Of  self-applauding  intellect;  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  exalts  by  bumble  faith; 
Holds  up  before  the  mind  intoxicate 
With  present  objects,  and  the  busy  dance  30 
Of  things  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  show 
Of  objects  that  endure;'  and  by  this  course 
Disposes  her,  when  over-fondly  set 
On  throwing  off  incumbrances,  to  seek 
In  man,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 
>Vhate*er  there  is  desirable  and  good 
Of  kindred  permanence,  unchanged  in  form 
And  function,  or,  through  strict  vicissitude 
Of  life  and  death,  revolving.     Above  all 
Were  reestablished  now  xhtme  watchful 
thoughts  40 

Which,  seein?  little  worthy  or  sublime 
lawbat  the  Uistonan'sp^  so  miKbdt light*  . 


To  blazon —  power  and  energy  detached 
From  moral  purpose  —  early  tutored  me 
To  look  with  feelings  of  fraternal  loTe 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  silent  station  in  tms  beauteous  worhL 

Thus  moderated,  thus  composed,  I  foui 
Once  more  in  Man  an  object  of  delight. 
Of  pure  imagination,  and  of  love ; 
Ana,  as  the  horizon  of  my  mind  enlarged 
Again  I  took  the  intellectual  eye 
For  my  instructor,  studious  more  to  see 
Great  truths,  than  touch  and  haikdle  lit 

ones. 
Knowledge  was  given  accordingly ;  mr  tr^ 
Became  more  firm  in  feelings  that  had  sta 
The  test  of  such  a  trial;  clearer  far 
My   sense  of    excellence  —  of     right  a 
■^  wrong: 

The  promise  of  the  present  time  retired 
Into  its  true  proportion;  saj^oine  sehem 
Ambitious  projects, pleased  me  leas;  Isoi^ 
For  present  good  in  life*s  f«i»n^>>  face. 
And  built  thereon  my  hopes  of  good  to  con 


With  settling  judgments  1 

would  last 
And  what  would  disappear; 

find 
Presumption,  folly, 
Wlio  thrust  themselves 

world 
As  Rulers  of  the  world;  to 
Even  when  the  public  vclrsjv  3$. 
Plans  without  thought*  cr 
Vague  and  unsound; 

the  bo(^ 
Of  modem  statists  to 
Life,  human  life,  with 
Of  sex  and  age»  aai 

rights. 
Mortal,  or  those  bervaii  ^ 
And  having  thus  cisMffVM. 
Is  worship^ped  in  thss  siut 
•*  The  Wealth  of  NAa.'tas^' 

wealth 
Is  lodged,  and 

gained 
A  more  jodkkxs  kau^V^^r*  jf 
And  dignity  of  s£fr:^r^99u. 
No  compodtioo  c^  tstt 
Of  whom 

bold 
With  our 


of   wl 


qiure  — 
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ot  with  less  interest  than  heretofore, 
it  greater,  though  in  spirit  more  sub- 
dued— 
"hj  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
He  only  in  ten  thousand  ?     What  one  is, 
'hj  may  not  millions  be  ?   What  bars  are 

tlut>wn 
f  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  ? 
ir  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants, 
re  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
not,  then  others  yanish  into  air. 
inspect  the  basis  of  the  social  pile: 
iqnire,"  said  I,  ''how  much  of  mental 

power 
id  genuine  virtue  they  possess  who  live 
f  bodily  toil,  labour  exceeding  far 
leir  due  proportion,  under  all  the  weighty^ 
I  that  injustice  which  upon  ourselves      99 
urselves  entail."    Such  estimate  to  frame 
ihiefly  looked  (what  need  to  look  beyond  ?) 
nong  the  ^latwral^bQdes  of  men, 
dds  with  tEeir  rural  works;  recalled  to 

mind 
J  earliest  notices;  with  these  compared 
le  observations  made  in  later  youth, 
id  to  that  day  continued.  —  For,  the  time 
id  never  been  when  throes  of  mighty 

Nations 
id  the  world's  tumult  unto  me  could  yield, 
)w  far  soe*er  transported  and  possessed, 
ill  measure  of  content;  but  stdl  I  craved 
1  intermingling  of  distinct  regards        m 
id  truths  of  individual  sympathy 
taier  ourselves.    Such  often  might   be 

gleaned 
om  the  great  City,  else  it  must  have 

proved 

)  me  a  heart-depressing  wilderness;  1 1 

It  much  was  wanting:  therefore  did  I  tumt 
'  7^  7®  pathways,  and  ye  lonely  roads;  f 
Qght   you  enriched  with  everything  I| 

prized, 
ith  human  kindnesses  and  simple  joys.  \/ 

Ok!  next  to  one  dear  state  of  bliss, 
vouchsafed,  lao 

ts !  to  few  in  this  untoward  world, 
ie  blins  of  walking  daily  in  life's  prime 
trough  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we 

love, 
1^  yet  our  hearts  are  young,  while  yet 

we  breathe 
tthing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook, 
«p  iiile,  or  anywhere,  the  home  of  both, 
om  which  it  would  be  misery  to  stir: 


Oh  I  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  our  youth, 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight. 
Was  that  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day 
Where  I  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead 

me  on  133 

To  wisdom;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wafted  upon  the  wind  from  distant  lands. 
Sing  notes  of  greeting  to  strange  fields  or 

groves. 
Which  Tacked  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in 

turn; 
And,  when  that  pleasant  toil  had  ceased  to 

please. 
Converse  with  men,  where  if  we  meet  a  face 
We  almost  meet  a  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long  long  ways  before,  by  cottage 

bench,  140 

Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  traveller 

rests. 

Who  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  his  eye 
The  windings  of  a  public  way  ?  the  sight, 
Familiar  object  as  it  is,  hath  wrought 
On  my  imagination  since  the  mom 
Of  childhood,  when  a  disappearing  line. 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
The  naked  summit  of  a  far-off  hill 
Beyond  the  limits  that  my  feet  had  trod. 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space  150 

Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity. 
Yes,  something  of  the  grandeur  which  in- 
vests 
The  mariner,  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  early  in  my 

mind 
Surrounded,  too,  the  wanderers  of  the  earth; 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  I  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (passed 
In  fear)  have  walked  with  qmcker  step;  but 

why 
Take  note  of  this?    When  I  began  to  en- 

quire,  160 

To  watch  and  question  those  I  met,  and 

speak 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  in  which  I  daily  read 
With  most  delight  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears, 

revealed; 
There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls. 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes.    And  —  now  convinced  at 

heart 
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How  little  those  formalities^  to  which 
With  overweenuigjrust  alone  we  give    170 
The  name  of^^^^oca^n,  have  to  do 
With  real  feeling^  ana  just  sense;  how  vain 
A  correspondence  with  the  talking  world 
Proves  to  the  most;  and  called  to  make  good 
search 

^  If  man's  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 
With  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  igno- 
rance; 
If  virtue  be  indeed  so  hard  to  rear. 
And  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon — 
I  prized  such  walks  still  more,  for  there  I 

found 
Hope  to  my  hope,  and  to  my  pleasure  peace 
And  steadiness,  and  healiiLo^and  repose    tSi 
To  every  angry  passion.     There  I  heard. 
From  mout&  01  men  obscure  and  lowly, 

truths 
Replete  with  honour;  sounds  in  unison 
With  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

There  are  who  think  that  strong  affection, 

love 
Known  by  whatever  name,  is  falsely  deemed 
A  gift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  use, 
Of  vulgar  nature;  that  its  g^wth  requires 
Retirement,  leisure,  lai^uage  purifiea     190 
Bv  manners  studied  and  elia>orate; 
That  whoso  feels  such  passion  in  its  strength 
Must  live  within  the  very  light  and  air 
Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 
True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than 

death 
Salutes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  bath  oeen  utterly  unknown. 
And  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 
From  day  to  day  pre-occupy  the  ground 
Of  the  affections,  and  to  >iature*s  self     aoo 
Oppose  a  deeper  nature ;  there,  indeed. 
Love  cannot  be ;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  ease 
Among  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick. 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed. 
—  Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I 

feel 
How  we  mislead  each  other;  above  all. 
How  books  mislead  us,  seeking  their  reward 
From  judgments  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who 

see 
Bv  artificial  lights;  how  they  debase       a  10 
The  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few; 
Effeminately  level  down  the  truth 
To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 
Of  being  understood  at  once,  or  elae 


Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  t 

heads 
That  framed  them;  flatterin^^  self-eooe) 

with  words, 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  f  oi 
Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  ma^ 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart  : 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  thea 

saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  I  nause,  and  be^  in  reverei 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  hmnan  min 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themsehf 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  withi 
When  all    the  external  man   is  rode 

show,  — 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  go 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel,   that  pa 

tects  I 

Its    simple    worshippers    from    son    s 

shower. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song;  of  tbel 
If  future  years  mature  me  for^e  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal    boldly  with  substantial  things; 

tinith 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these. 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  yeii 
Where  it  is  due:  thus  haply  shall  I  tesd 
Inspire;  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope,  — 1 

theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  « 

live  — 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith. 
Nor  luiinformed    by  books,   good  boo| 

though  few  — 
In  Nature's  presence:  thence  may  I  sel^ 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what 

are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me:  it  shall  be  J 

pride 
That  I    have  dared    to  tread  this  U 

ground. 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  ontwaid  promii 
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0  read  the  invisible  soul;  by  men  adroit 
i  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the 

world 
coomplished;  minds  whose  faculties  are 

then 
[ost  actiye  when  they  are  most  eloquent, 
nd  elevated  most  when  most  admired.  360 
[en  maj  be  foux^  of  other  mould  than 

these, 
Hu)  are  their  own  upholders,  to  them- 
selves 
Dcouiagement,  and  energy,  and  will, 
xpressing    liveliest    thoughts    in    lively 

words 
i  native  passion  dictates.    Others,  too, 
bere  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
till  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed, 
I17,   imd    unpractised    in  the    strife    of 

phrase; 
leek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would 

sink 
teneath  them,  summoned  to  such  inter- 
course: 370 
fheiis  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 
_       power, 
ibe  thought,   the  image,  and  the  silent 

joy: 
Vords  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls; 
f^n  they  are  g^rasping  with  their  g^reatest 

strength, 
rbey  do  not  breathe  among  them:  this  I 


^  gratitude  to  God,  Who  feeds  our  hearts 
R»  His  own  service ;  knoweth,  loveth  us, 
Vhen  we  are  unregSLrded  by  the  world. 

Also,  about  this  time  did  I  receive 
Xiimetions  still  more  strong  than  hereto- 
fore, 280 
"Ot  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good, 
^  graciously  composed,  but  that,  no  less, 
'ttore  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
Jo  omsecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see, 
fitt  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 
jwndeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 
w  bnman  life.     I  felt  that  the  array 
^  a^  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form, 
■plainly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 
"lot  passion  makes  them;  that  meanwhile 
_       the  forms                                         390 
wNtture  have  a  passion  in  themselves, 
•W  intermingles  with  those  works  of  man 
<^  which  she  summons  him;  although  the 
^     works 
» mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  own; 


And  that  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  hence 
May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever    Nature  leads;    that    he    hath 

stood 
By  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old. 
And    so    shall  stand  for  ever.      Dearest 

Friend  I 
If  thou  partake  the  animating  faith         300 
That  Poets,  even  as  Prophets,  each  with 

each 
Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth, 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty. 
Heaven's  gift,  a  sense  that  fits  him  to  per- 

ceive 
Objects  unseen  before,  thou  wilt  not  blame 
The  humblest  of  this  band  who  dares  to 

hope 
That  unto  him  hath  also  been  vouchsafed 
An  insight  that  in  some  sort  he  possesses, 
A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his. 
Proceeding    from  a  source  of    untaught 

things,  3 10 

Creative  and  enduring,  may  become 
A  power  like  one  of  Nature's.     To  a  hope 
Not  less  ambitious  once  among  the  wilds 
Of  Sanmi's  Plain,  my  youthful  spirit  was 

raised; 
Thepe.  as  I  ranged  at  will  the  pastoral 

downs 
Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  the  bare 

white  roads 
Lengthening  in  solitude  their  dreary  line, 
Time  with  his  retinue  of  ages  fled 
Backwards,  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I 

saw 
Our  dim  ancestral  Past  in  vision  clear;   320 
Saw  multitudes  of    men,  and,  here  and 

there, 
A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf -skin  vest, 
With  shield  and  stone-axe,  stride  across  the 

wold; 
The  voice  of  spears  was  heard,  the  rattling 

spear 
Shaken    by    arms    of    mighty    bone,    in 

strength, 
Long  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty. 
I  called  on  Darkness  —  but  before  the  word 
Was  uttered,  midnight  darkness  seemed  to 

take 
All  objects  from  my  sight;  and  lo  I  again 
The  Desert  visible  by  dismal  flames;       330 
It  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  fed 
With  living"  men  —  how  deep  the  groans  J 

the  voice 
Of  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thriUa 
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The  monmnental  hillocks,  and  the  pomp 
Is  for  both  worlds,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At    other    moments — (for   through  that 

wide  waste 
Three  summer  days  I  roamed)  where'er 

the  Plain 
Was   figured  o*er  with  circles,  lines,  or 

mounds, 
That  yet  survive,  a  work,  as  some  divine. 
Shaped  by  the  Druids,  so  to  represent     340 
Their  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  image 

forth 
The  constellations  —  gently  was  I  charmed 
Into  a  waking  dream,  a  reverie 
That,    with    believing    eyes,    where'er   I 

turned, 
Beheld  long-bearded  teachers,  with  white 

wands 
Uplifted,  pointing  to  the  starry  sky, 
Alternately,  and  plain  below,  while  breath 
Of  music  swayed  their  motions,  and  the 

waste 
Kejoiced  with  them  and  me  in  those  sweet 

sounds. 


f\ 


This  for  the  past,  and  things  that  may 

be  viewed  350 

Or  fancied  in  the  obscurity  of  years 
From    monumental    hints:    and    thou,   O 

Friend ! 
Pleased  with  some  unpremeditated  strains 
That  served  those  wanderings  to  beguile, 

hast  said 
That  then  and  there  my  mind  had  exercised 
Upon  the  vulgar  forms  of  present  things, 
The  actual  world  of  our  familiar  days, 
.r  Tet  higher  power;  had  caught  from  them 
^  a  tone, 

An  image,  and  a  character,  by  books 

Not  hitherto  reflected.     Call  we  this        360 

A  partial  judgment  —  and  yet  why  ?   for 

then 
We   were  as   strangers;  and  I  may  not 

speak 
Thus  wrongfully  of  verse,  however  rude. 
Which  on  thy  young  imagination,  trained 
In  the  great  City,  broke  like  light  from 

far. 
Moreover,  each  man's  Mind  is  to  herself 
Witness  and  judge ;  and  I  remember  well 
That  in  life's  every-day  appearances 
I  seemed  about  this  time  to  gain  clear  sight 
Of  a  new  world  —  a  world,  too,  that  was  fit 
To  be  transmitted,  and  to  other  eyes        371 
Made  visible;  as  ruled  by  those  &Eed  laws 


f^ 


Whence  spiritual  dignity  originates,       1 
Which  do  both  give  it  being  and  maintad 
A  balance,  an  ennobling  interchange 
Of  action  from  without  and  from  withiB 

■The    excellence,  pure   function,  and  p 

k  power 

^oth  of  the  objects  seen,  and  eye  that  m 

BOOK  FOURTEENTH 
CONCLUSION 

I 

In  one  of  those  excursions  (may  they  m 
Fade    from   remembrance  I)    inrongh  1 

Northern  tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  youthful  frie 
I  left  Bethgelert's  nuts  at  coucking-timi 
And  westward  took  my  way,  to  see  the 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.    To 

door 

Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  mountain's  has4 
Wq  came,  and  roused  the  shepherd  ^ 

attends 
The  adventurous  stranger's  steps,  a  ixv 

guide; 
Then,  cheered  by  short  refreshm^it,  sall^ 

forth.  ^ 

It  was  a  close,  warm,  breezeless  sumn 

night, 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all 

sky; 
But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mountain-side.    The  mist  soon  giH 

round. 

And,  after  ordinary  travellers'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each    into   commerce    with    his     priT^ 

thoughts: 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  bj  11 

self 
Was  nothing  either  seen    or  heard  i 

checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  01^ 
The  shephera's  lurcher,  who,  among  | 

crags. 
Had  to  his  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  tea 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbuk 
This    small  adventure,  for  even  such 

seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  mg 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.    With  forehead  bei 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
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gainst  an  enemy,  I  panted  up  30 

IHth  eager  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thoughts, 
thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away, 
jatwitHng  at  loose  distance  each  from  each, 
iad  I,  as   chanced,  the  foremost  of  the 

band; 
Fhen  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to 

brighten, 
ittl  with  a  step  or   two  seemed  brighter 

still; 
for  was  time  given  to  ask  or  leam  the 

eaose, 
br  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
bn  like  a  flash,  and  lo  !  as  I  looked  up 
be  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament      40 
f  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
ested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 
hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheayed 
B  oyer  this  still  ocean;  and  beyond, 
ir,  far  beyond,  the  solid  yapours  stretched, 
I    headlands,   tongues,   and    promontory 

shapes, 
ito  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
» dwindle,  and  giye  up  his  majesty, 
Rirped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
Bt  so  tiie   ethereal  yault;  encroachment 

none  50 

as  Uiere,  nor  loss;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Id  disappeared,  or  shed  a  f aintsr  light 
the  clear  presence  of  the  f  uU-orbed  Moon, 
ho,  from  her  sovereign  eleyation,  gazed 

rD  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 
meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a 
rift- 
It  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we 
stood, 
fixed,    abysmal,     gloomy,    breathing- 
place — 
mnted    the    roar    of    waters,    torrents, 

streams 
Dnnermble,  roaring  with  one  yoice  I       60 
mrd  aver  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 
r  ao  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heayens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolyed 
fet  Tision,  ^yen  to  spirits  of  the  night 
d  ihxeB  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm 

tbon^ht 
%tetodf  it  appeared  to  me  the  type 
a  majestic  mtellect,  its  acts 
1  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  crayes, 
bt  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become, 
te  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind      70 
It  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  broods 
IT  the  dan  abyss,  intent  to  hear 


Its  yoices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  stream;  a  mind  sustained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendent  power. 
In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  form. 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  priyUege. 
One  function,  aboye  all,  of  such  a  mind 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting 

forth, 
'Mid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime,     80 
That  mutual  domination  which  she  loyes 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things. 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted,  so  endowed 
With  interchangfeable  supremacy. 
That  men,  least  sensitiye,  see,  hear,  per- 

ceiye. 
And  cannot  choose  but  feeL    The  power, 

which  all 
Acknowledge  when  thus  moyed,  which  Ns^ 

ture  thus 
To  bodily  sense  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  factdty 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  them  as  their 

own.  90 

This  is  the  yery  spirit  in  which  they  deal 
With  the  whole  compass  of  the  uniyerse: 
They  from  their  natiye   selyes  can  send 

abroad 
Kindred  mutations;  for  themselyes  create 
A  like  existence ;  and,  whene'er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
By  its  ineyitable  mastery, 
Like  angels  stopped  upon  the  wing  by  sound 
Of    hannony     from     Heayen's    remotest 

spheres. 
Them  the  enduring  and  the  transient  both 
Serye   to  exalt;    they  build  up   greatest 

things  10 1 

From  least  suggestions;  eyer  pn  the  watch. 
Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 
They  need  not  extraordinanr  calls 
To  rouse  them;  in  a  world  of  life  they 

liye, 
By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled. 
But  by  their  quickening  impulse  made  more 

prompt 
To  hola  fit  conyerse  with  the  spiritual  world, 
And  with  the  generations  of  mankind  ^ 

Spread  oyer  time,  past,  present,  and  to 

come,  1 10 

Age  after  age,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers;  and  hence  the  high- 
est bliss 
That  flesh  can  know  is  theirs — the  con- 
sciousness 


\/ 
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Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
Through  every  image  and  through  every 

thought, 
And  all  affections  by  communion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  di- 
vine; 
Hence  endless  occupation  for  the  Soul, 
Whether  discursive  or  intuitive;  120 

Hence  cheerfulness  for  acts  of  daily  life. 
Emotions  which  best  foresight  need  not  fear, 
Most  worthy  then  of  trust  when  most  in- 
tense. 
Hence,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrongs  that 

crush 
Our  hearts — if  here  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
May  with  fit  reverence  be  applied  —  that 

peace 
Which  passeth  understanding,  that  repose 
In  mond  judgments  which  &om  this  pure 

source 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be  sought  in  vain. 

Oh  1  who  is  he  that  hath  his  whole  life 
long  130 

Preserved,  enlarged,  this  freedom  in  him- 
self? 
For  this  alone  is  genuine  liberty: 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  who  hath  held 
That  course  unchecked,  unerring,  and  un- 

tired, 
In    one  perpetual  progress    smooth    and 

bright  ?  — 
A  humbler  destiny  have  we  retraced. 
And  told  of  lapse  and  hesitating  choice, 
And  backward  wanderings  along  thorny 

ways: 
Yet — compassed  round  by  mountain  soli- 
tudes. 
Within  whose  solemn  temple  I  received    140 
My  earliest  visitations,  careless  then 
Of  what  was  given  me;  and  which  now  I 

ran^, 
A  meditative,  oft  a  suffering,  man  — 
Do  I  declare  —  in    accents  •  which,  from 

truth 
Deriving  cheerful  confidence,  shall  blend 
Their  modulation  with  these  vocal  streams — 
That,  whatsoever  falls  my  better  mind. 
Revolving  with  the  accidents  of  life. 
May  have  sustained,  that,  howsoe'er  mis- 
led. 
Never  did  I,  in  quest  of  right  and  wrong,  150 
Tamper  with  conscience  from  a  private 

aim; 
Nor  was  in  any  public  hope  the  dupe 


Of  selfish  passions;  nor  did  ever  yield 
Wilfully  to  mean  cares  or  low  pnismta, 
But  shrunk  with  apprehensive  jealousy 
From  every  combination  which  might  aid 
The  tendency,  too  potent  in  itself. 
Of  use  and  custom  to  bow  down  the  soul 
Under  a  growing  weight  of  vulgar  seoM, 
And  substitute  a  universe  of  death  t 

For  that  which  moves  with  light  and  m 

informed. 
Actual,  divine,  sad  true.    To  fear  and  kt^ 
To  love  as  prime  and  chief,  for  there  fa 

ends,  I 

Be  this  ascribed;  to  early  intercourse,  l 
In  presence  of  sublime  or  beautiful  foma 
With  the  adverse  principles  of  pain  a^ 

joy^ 
Evil  as  one  is  rashly  named  bj  men 
Who  know  not  what  they  speak.     By  I01 

subsists 
All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love; 
That  gone,  we  are  as  dust.  —  Behold  t] 

fields  , 

In  balmy  spring-time  full  of  rising  flowei 
And  joyous  creatures;   see  that  pair,  tJ 

lamb 
And  the  lamb's  mother,  and  their  tendf 

ways 
Shall  touch  thee  to  the  heart;  thou  caDe 

this  love. 
And  not  inaptly  so,  for  love  it  is. 
Far  as  it  carries    thee.    In  some  grei 

bower 
Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thon  thfl 
The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  wod 
There  linger,  listening,  gazing,  with  deligi 
Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable  I  1 
Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 
Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  witho 

awe; 
Love   that  adores,  but  on  the 


on 

prayer. 
By  heaven  inspired;  that  trees  frtmi  chai 

the  soul. 
Lifted,  in  union  with  the  purest,  beet, 
Of  earth-bom  passions,  on  the  wings  I 

praise 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  Throi 

This  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  eaa  ex| 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  troth. 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 
And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood.    1 
This  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  sonrej 
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our  loDg  labour:  we  have  traced  the 

stream 
om  the  blind  caTem  whence  is  faintly 

heard 
t  natal  mnrmiir;  followed  it  to  light 
id  open  day;  accompanied  its  course 
QOODg  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
vt  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulphed; 
len  given  it   greeting  as  it  rose    once 

more  200 

I  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid  breast 
be  wonLs  of  man  and  face  of  human  life; 
od  lastly,  from  its  progress    have    we 

drawn 
lith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
t  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme,  S 
I  also  hath  that  intellectual  Liove,         ^ 
or  they  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
indnally.  —  Here  must  thou  be,  O  Man  ! 
bwer  to  thyself;    no  Helper  hast  thou 

here;  aio 

Ive  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state: 
k  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work: 
|o  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
k  fashion  this  ability;  't  is  thine, 
lie  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine  I 

I  tbe  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far  J 

*rom  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship,    / 
3se  is  not  thine  at  all.     But  joy  to  hmo, 
i,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath 

kid 
kre,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years  f  sao 
W  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do, 
a  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 
tr  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  the  man, 
Vrfeet  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself, 
A  shall  be  his:  and  he  whose  soul  hath 

risen 

tto  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
U  want  no  humbler   tenderness;    his 
heart 
fc  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart; 
^  female  softness  sluill  his  life  be  f uU, 
V  kiunble  cares  and  delicate  desires,      ajo 
nU  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Cfand  of  my  parents !  Sister  of  my  soul  f 
Wtks  in  sinoerest  verse  have  been  else- 
where 
pned  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Aieh  I  from  thee  imbibed:  and  't  is  most 

true 
w  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less; 


For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  and  the 

touch 
Of  kindred   hands    that  opened  out  the 

springs 
Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 
Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  marked        240 
In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 
That  win  their  way  into    the    heart  by 

stealth 
(Still  to  the  very  going^-out  of  youth) 
I  too  exclusively  esteemed  th<U  love. 
And  sought  that  beauty,  which,  as  Milton 

sings. 
Hath  terror  in  it.    Thou  didst  soften  down 
This   over-sternness;    but  for  thee,  dear 

Friend! 
My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had 

stood 
In  her  original  self  too  confident. 
Retained  too  long  a  countenance  severe ;  a  so 
A  rook  with  torrents    roaring,  with  the 

clouds 
Familiar,  and  a  favourite  of  the  stars: 
But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers, 
Hai*  it  with  shmbs  that  twiiJde  in  th« 

breeze. 
And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their 

neste 
And  warble  in  its  chambers.    At  a  time 
When  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 
Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  back 
Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 
A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself,      a6o 
When  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new 

sense 
Of  exauisite  regard  for  common  things, 
And  all  the  earth  was  budding  with  these 

gifts 
Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  breath, 
Dear  Sister  I  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  my  steps.    Thereafter 

came 
One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early 

paired; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined    a7o 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low; 
Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 
Shines,  in  the  brightest  of  ten  thousand  stars 
And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely 

lamp 
Couched  in  the  dewy  grass. 

With  such  a  theme, 
Coleridge  I  with  this  my  argumentj  of  thee 
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Shall  I  be  silent  ?  O  capacious  Soul ! 
Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and  understand, 
And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of 

love, 
Shall  I  be  mute,  ere  thou  be  spoken  of  ?    aSo 
Thy  kindred  influence  to  my  heart  of  hearts 
Did  also  find  its  way.    Thus  fear  relaxed 
Her  overweening  grasp;  thus  thoughts  and 

things 
In  the  self-haunting  spirit  learned  to  take 
More  rational  proportions;  mystery, 
The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul, 
Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 
Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 
Interposition  —  a  serene  delight 
In  closelier  gathering  cares,  such  as  become 
A  human  creature,  howsoe'er  endowed,  291 
Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name; 
And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  joy, 
The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 
From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 

stemmed 
And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence;  and  in  reverence  for  duty, 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storms, 

and  there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground 

with  herbs,  300 

At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours. 

And  now,  O   Friend !    this  history  is 

brought 
To  its  appointed  close:  the  discipline 
And  consummation  of  a  Poet's  mind. 
In  eveirthing  that  stood  most  prominent. 
Have   faithfully  been  pictured;  we  have 

reached 
The  time  (our  guiding  object  from  the  first) 
When  we  may,  not  presumptuously,  I  hope, 
Suppose  my  powers  so  far  confinned,  and 

such 
My  knowledge,  as  to  make  me  capable    310 
Of  building  up  a  Work  that  shall  endure. 
Yet  much  hath  been  omitted,  as  need  was; 
Of  books  how  much  1  and  even  of  the  other 

wealth 
That  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields, 
Far  more:  for  Nature's  secondary  grace 
Hath  hitherto  been  barely  touched  upon. 
The  charm  more  superficial  that  attends 
Her  works,  as  they  present  to  Fancy's  choice 
Apt  illustrations  of  the  moral  world. 
Caught  at  a  glance,  or  traced  with  curious 

pains.  sao 


Finally,  and  above  all,  O   Frieod! 

speak 
With  due  regret)  how  much  Is  overlool 
In  human  nature  and  her  subtle  way&,  j 
As  studied  first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  d 
In  life  among  the  passions  of  mankiDd, 
Varying  their  composition  and  their  ho^ 
Where^r  we  move,  under  the  diverse  sb^ 
That  individual  character  presents 
To  an  attentive  eye.     For  progress  med 
Along  this  intricate  and  difficult  path, 
Whate'er  was  wanting,  something  hat 

gained. 
As  one  of  many  schoolfellows  compeDe^ 
In  hardy  independence,  to  stand  up 
Amid  conflicting  interests,  and  the  shoe] 
Of  various  tempers;  to  endure  and  note 
'^Vhat  was  not  understood,  though  knu 

to  be; 
Among  the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate, 
Honour  and  shame,  looking  to  right  1 

left, 
Unchecked  by  innocence  too  delicate. 
And  moral  notions  too  intolerant. 
Sympathies  too  contracted.     Hence,  w 

called 
To  take  a  station  among  men,  the  step 
Was  easier,  the  transition  more  secure, 
More  profitable  also;  for,  the  mind 
Learns  from  such  timely  exercise  to 
In  wholesome  separation  the  two  nat 
The  one  that  feels,  the  other  that 

Yet  one  word  more  of  personal  concen 
Since  I  withdrew  unwillingly  from  Fia 
I  led  an  undomestic  wanderer's  life 
In    London   chiefly   harboured,  wheoo 

roamed, 
Tarrying  at  will  in  many  a  pleasant  spo 
Of  rural  England's  cultivated  vnles 
Or  Cambrian  solitudes.     A   youth  — 

bore 
The  name  of  Calvert  —  it  shall  live 

words 
Of  mine  can  give  it  life,)  in  firm  belief 
That  by  endowments  not  from  me  withl 
Good  might  be  furthered  —  in  his  last  di 
By  a  bequest  sufficient  for  my  needs 
Enabled  me  to  pause  for  choice,  and  wi 
At  large  and  unrestrained;  nor  damped 

soon 
By  mortal  cares.    Himself  no  Poet,  ye 
Far  less  a  common  follower  of  the  woc^ 
He  deemed  that  my  pursuits  and  lab 

lay 
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lart  from  all  that  leads  to  wealth,  or 

even 
necessary  maintenaiice  insures, 
itbont  some  hazard  to  the  finer  sense; 
i  cleared  a  passage  for  me,  and  the  stream 
owed  in  the  bent  of  Nature. 

Having  now 
Id  what  best  merits  mention,   further 

pains  370 

IT  present  purpose  seems  not  to  require, 
id  1  have  other  tasks.     Recall  to  mind 
le  mood  in  which  thb  labour  was  begun. 
Friend !    The  termination  of  my  course 
nearer  now,  much  nearer;  yet  even  then, 
that  distraction  and  intense  desire, 
aid  unto  the  life  which  I  had  lived, 
liere  art  thou  ?    Hear  I  not  a  voice  from 

thee 
liich  't  is  reproach  to  hear  ?    Anon  I  rose 
I  if   on  wmes,  and    saw    beneath    me 

stretchea  3S0 

ist  prospect  of  the  world  which  I  had 

been 
od  was;  and  hence  this  Song,  which,  like 

a  lark, 
have  protracted,  in  the  unwearied  heavens 
ttging,  and    often  with   more   plaintive 

voice 
» earth  attempered  and  her  deep-drawn 

sighs, 
et  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  the  end 
D  gratulanty  if  rightly  understood. 

Whether  to  me  shall  be  allotted  life, 
nd,  with  life,  power  to  accomplish  aught 

of  worth, 
bt  will  be  deemed  no  insufficient  plea   390 
w  hiving  given  the  story  of  myself, 
>sll  uncertain:  but,  beloved  Friend  I 
lien,  looking  back,  thou  seest,  in  clearer 

view 
ian  any  liveliest  sight  of  yesterday, 
hat  summer,  imder  whose  indulgent  skies, 
pon  smooth  Qnantock*8  airy  ridge  we 

roved 
■checked,  or  loitered  'mid    her  sylvan 

combs, 
^  in  bewitching  words,  with    happy 

heart, 
Ust  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  Ancient 

Man, 
■J  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
P^  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel;         401 
M 1,  associate  with  such  labour,  steeped 
'  soft  forgetfulness  the  livelong  hours, 


Murmuring  of  him  who,  joyous  hap,  was 

found. 
After  the  perils  of  his  moonlight  ride. 
Near  the  loud  waterfall;  or  her  who  sate 
In  misery  near  the  miserable  Thorn  — 
When  thou  dost  to  that  summer  turn  thy 

thoughts. 
And  hast  before  thee  all  which  then  we 

were, 
To  thee,  in  memory  of  that  happiness,     410 
It  will  be  known,  by  thee  at  least,  my 

Friend  I 
Felt,  that  the  history  of  a  Poet's  mind 
Is  labour  not  unworthy  of  regard; 
To  thee  the  work  shall  justify  itself. 

The  last  and  later  portions  of  this  gift 
Have  been  prepared,  not  with  the  buoyant 

spirits 
That  were  our  daily  portion  when  we  first 
Together  wantoned  in  wild  Poesy, 
But,  imder  pressure  of  a  private  grief, 
Keen  and   enduring,  which  the  mind  and 
.  heart,  420 

That  in  this  meditative  history 
Have  been  laid  open,  needs  must  make  me 

feel 
More  deeply,  yet  enable  me  to  bear 
More  firmly;  and  a  comfort  now  hath  risen 
From  hope  that  thou  art  near,  and  wilt  be 

soon 
Restored  to  ns  in  renovated  health; 
When,  after  the  first  mingling  of  our  tears, 
'Mong  other  consolations,  we  may  draw 
Some  pleasure  from  this  ofiPering  of  my  love. 

Oh  !  yet  a  few  short  years  of  useful  life. 
And  all  will  be  complete,  thy  race  be  run. 
Thy  monument  of  glorv  will  be  raised;    43a 
Then,  though  (too  weak  to  tread  the  ways 

of  truth) 
This  age  fall  back  to  old  idolatry. 
Though  men  return  to  servitude  as  fast 
As  the  tide  ebbs,  to  ignominy  and  shame, 
B^  nations,  sink  togeUier,  we  shall  still 
Fmd  solace  —  knowing  what  we  have  learnt 

to  know, 
Rich  in  true  happiness  if  allowed  to  be 
Faithful  alike  in  forwarding  a  day  440 

Of  firmer  trust,  joint  labourers  in  the  work 
(Should  Providence  such  grace  to  us  vouch- 
safe) 
Of  their  deliverance,  surely  yet  to  come. 
Prophets  of  Nature,  we  to  tbem  will  speak 
A  lasting  inspiration,  sanctified 
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By  reason,  blest  by  faith:  what  we  have 

loved, 
Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them 

how; 
Instruct  them  how  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the 

earth 


On  which  he  dwells,  above  this  frsme  i 
things  « 

rWhich,  'mid  all  revolution  in  the  hopei 
And  fears  of  men,  doth  still  remain  J 

changed) 
In  beauty  exalted,  as  it  is  itself 
Of  quality  and  fabric  more  divine. 


THE  RECLUSE 
1800  (?).    1888 


PART  FIRST 


BOOK  FIRST  —  HOME  AT  GRASMERE 

Once  to  the  verge  of  yon  steep  barrier 

came 
A  roving  school-boy;  what  the  adventurer's 

age 
Hath  now  escaped  his  memory  —  but  the 

hour, 
One  of  a  golden  sim[mier  holiday. 
He  well  remembers,  though  tne  year  be 

gone  — 
Alone  and  devious  from  afar  he  came; 
And,  with  a  sudden  influx  overpowered 
At  sight  of  this  seclusion,  he  forgot 
His  haste,  for  hasty  had  his  footsteps  been 
As  boyish  his  pursuits;  and  sighing  said,  10 
"  What  happy  fortune  were  it  here  to  live  ! 
And,  if  a  thought  of  dying,  if  a  thought 
Of  mortal  separation,  could  intrude 
With  paradise  before  him,  here  to  die  ! " 
No  Prophet  was  he,  had  not  even  a  hope. 
Scarcely  a  wish,  but  one  bright  pleasing 

thought, 
A  fancy  in  the  heart  of  what  might  be 
The  lot  of  others,  never  could  be  his. 
The  station  whence  he  looked  was  soft 

and  green. 
Not  giddy  yet  aerial,  with  a  depth  ao 

Of  vale  below,  a  height  of  hills  above. 
For  rest  of  body  perfect  was  the  spot. 
All  that  luxurious  nature  could  desire; 
But  stirring  to  the  spirit;  who  coidd  gaze 
And  not  feel  motions  there  ?    He  thought 

of  clouds 
That  sail  on  winds:  of  breezes  that  delight 
To  play  on  water,  or  in  endless  chase 
Pursue  each  other  through  the  yielding 

plain 
Of  grass  or  com,  over  and  through  and 

through^ 


In  billow  after  billow,  evermore 
Disporting — nor  unmindful  was  the  boy 
Of  sunbe^s,  shadows,  butterflies  and  Inra 
Of  fluttering  sylphs  and  softly-gliding  Faj 
Grenii,  and  winged  angels  that  are  Lords 
Without  restramt  of  all  which  they  beboli 
The  illusion  strengthening  as  he  gazed,  1 

felt 
That  such  unfettered  liberty  was  his, 
Such  power  and  joy;  but  only  for  this  en 
To  flit  from  field  to  rock,  from  rock  to  fiel^ 
From  shore  to  island,  and   from  isle  i 

shore,  J 

From  open  ground  to  covert,  from  a  bed 
Of  meaclow-flowers  into  a  tuft  of  wood; 
From  high  to  low,  from  low  to  high,  f 

stSl  I 

Within  the  bound  of  thb  huge  oonctv^ 

here 
Must  be  his  home,  this  valley  be  his  wor){ 
Since  that  day  forth  the  Place  to  him  J 

to  me 
(For  I  who  live  to  register  the  truUi 
Was  that  same  young  and  happy  Beini 

became 
As  beautiful  to  thought,  as  it  had  been 
When  present,  to  the  bodily  sense;  a  htn 
Of  pure  affections,  shedding  upon  joy 
A  brighter  joy;  and  through  such  das 

and  gloom 
Of  the  gay  mind,  as  of  ttimes  splenetie  y^ 
Mistakes  for  sorrow,  darting  beams  of  lie 
That  no  self-cherished  sadness  could  wit 

stand; 
And  now  't  is  mine,  perchance  for  life,  de 

Vale,  \ 

Beloved    Grasmere    (let    the    waaderi^ 

streams  j 

Take  up,  the  clond-capt  hills  repeat,  tl 

One  of  thy  lowly  Dwellings  is  my  Hornet 
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And  was  the  cost  so  great  ?  and  oonld  it 
seem  60 

In  aet  of  courage,  and  the  thin^  itself 
I  cooqiiest  ?  who  must  bear  Uie  blame  ? 

Saee  man 
fb J  prudence,  thy  experience,  thy  desires, 
rhy  i^yprehensions  —  blush  thou  for  them 
alL 
Tes  the  realities  of  life  so  cold, 
s>  cowardly,  so  ready  to  betray, 
>o  stinted  in  the  measure  of  their  grace 
\s  we  pronounce  them,  doing  them  much 

wrong. 
Bare  been  to  me  more  bountiful  than  hope, 
Less  timid  than  desire  —  but  that  is  past.   70 

On  Nature's  invitation  do  I  come. 
By  Reason  sanctioned.    Can  the  choice  mis- 
lead, 
rhat  made  the  calmest,  fairest  spot  of  earth 
Wiih  all  its  unappropriated  good 
Ify  own;  and  not  nunc  only,  for  with  me 
Entrenched,  say  rather  peacefully  embow- 
ered. 
Under  yon  orchard,  in  yon  humble  cot, 
A  younger  Orphan  of  a  home  extinct. 
The  only  Daughter  of  my  Parents  dwells. 
Ay,  think  on  that,  my  heart,  and  cease  to 
stir,  80 

Pknse  upon  that  and  let  the  breathing  frame 
No  longer  breathe,  but  all  be  satisfied. 
—  Oh,  if  such  silence  be  not  thanks  to  €rod 
For  what  hath  been  bestowed,  then  where, 

where  then 
Bhall  gratitude  find  rest  ?    Mine  eyes  did 

ne'er 
Fix  00  a  lovely  object,  nor  my  mind 
Take    pleasure    in    the    midst  of    happy 

thoughts, 
But  either  She  whom  now  I  have,  who  now 
Divides  with  me  this  loved  abode,  was 

there 
Or  not  far  off.    Where'er  my  footsteps 
turned,  90 

Her  voice  was  like  a  hidden  Bird  that  sang. 
The  thought  of  her  was  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Or  an  unseen  companionship,  a  breath 
Of  fragrance  independent  of  the  Wind. 
In  all  my  goin^,  m  the  new  and  old 
Of  aU  my  meditations,  and  in  this 
FaTonrite  of  all,  in  this  the  most  of  all. 
»-  What  being,  therefore,  since  the  birth  of 

Man 
Had  ever  more  abundant  cause  to  speak 
Thanks,  and  if  fiivours  of  the  Heavenly 
Muse 


too 


Make  him  more  thankful,  then  to  call  on 

Verse 
To  aid  him  and  in  song  resound  his  joy  ? 
The  boon  is  absolute;  surpassing  grace 
To  me  hath  been  vouchsiEifed;  among  the 

bowers 
Of  blissful  Eden  this  was  neither  given 
Nor  could  be  gfiven,  possession  of  the  good 
Which  had  been  sighed  for,  ancient  thought 

fuimied. 
And  dear  Imaginations  realised. 
Up  to  their  highest  measure,  yea  and  more. 
Embrace  me  then,  ye  Hills,  and  close  me 

in;  110 

Now  in  the  clear  and  open  day  I  feel 
Your  guardianship;  I  take  it  to  my  heart; 
T  is  IDce  the  solenm  shelter  of  the  night. 
But  I  would  call  thee  beautiful,  for  mild» 
And  soft,  and  gay,  and  beautiful  thou  art, 
Dear  Valley,  having  in  thy  face  a  smile. 
Though  peaceful,  full  of  gladness.    Thou 

art  pleased. 
Pleased  with  thy  crags  and  woody  steeps, 

thy  Lake, 
Its  one  green  island  and  its  winding  shores; 
The  multitude  of  little  rocky  hills,  120 

Thy  Church  and  cottages  of  moimtoin  stone 
Clustered  like  stars  some  few,  but  single 

most, 
And  lurking  dimly  in  their  shy  retreats. 
Or  glancing  at  each  other  cheerful  looks 
Like  separated  stars  with  clouds  between. 
What  want  we?  have  we  not  perpetual 

streams, 
W*^arm  woods,  and  sunny  hills,  and  freah 

green  fields, 
And  mountains  not  less  green,  and  flocks 

and  herds. 
And  thickets  full  of  songsters,  and  the  voice 
Of  lordly  birds,  an  unexpected  sound      130 
Heard  now  and  then  from  mom  to  latest  eve, 
Admonishing  the  man  who  walks  below 
Of  solitude  and  silence  in  the  sky  ? 
These  have  we,  and  a  thousand  nooks  of 

earth 
Have  also  these,  but  nowhere  else  is  found, 
Nowhere  (or  is  it  fancy  ?)  can  be  found 
The  one  sensation  that  is  here;  't  b  here, 
Here  as  it  found  its  way  into  my  heart 
In  childhood,  here  as  it  abides  by  day. 
By  night, here  only;  or  in  chosen  minds  140 
lliat  take  it  with  tiiem  henoe,  where'er  they 

.go. 
—  T  is,  but  I  cannot  name  it,  't  is  the  sense 
Of  majesty,  and  beauty,  and  repose, 
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A  blended  holiness  of  earth  and  sky, 
Something  that  makes  this  individual  spot, 
This  small  abiding-place  of  many  men, 
A  termination,  and  a  last  retreat, 
A  centre,  come  from  wheresoe'er  you  will, 
A  whole  without  dependence  or  defect, 
Made  for  itself,  and  happy  in  itself,         150 
Perfect  contentment.  Unity  entire. 

Bleak  season  was  it,  turbident  and  bleak, 
When  hitherward  we  journeyed  side  by  side 
Through  burst  of  sunshine  and  through  fly- 
ing showers; 
Paced  the  long  vales  —  how  long  they  were 

—  and  yet 
How  fast  that  length  of  way  was  left  be- 
hind, 
Wensley's  rich  Vale,  and  Sedbergh*s  naked 

heights. 
The  frosty  wind,  as  if  to  make  amends 
For  its  keen  breath,  was  aiding  to  our  steps, 
And  drove  us  onward  like  two  ships  at  sea, 
Or  like  two  birds,  companions  in  mid-air. 
Parted  and  reunited  by  the  blast.  162 

Stem  was  the  face  of  nature;  we  rejoiced 
In  that  stem  countenance,  for  our  souls 

thence  drew 
A  feeling  of  their  strength.    The  naked 

trees, 
The  icy  brooks,  as  on  we  passed,  appeared 
To  question  us.     "Whence   come   ye,  to 

what  end  ?  " 
They  seemed  to  say.  "What  would  ye," 

said  the  shower, 
"Wild   Wanderers,   whither  through  my 

dark  domain  ?  " 
The  sunbeam  said,  "Be  happy."    When 

this  vale  170 

We  entered,  bright  and  solemn  was  the  sky 
That  faced  us  with  a  passionate  welcoming. 
And  led   us  to  oar  threshold.     Daylight 

failed 
Insensibly,  and  round  ns  gently  fell 
Composing  darkness,  with  a  quiet  load 
Of  full  contentment,  in  a  little  shed 
Disturbed,  uneasy  in  itself  as  seemed, 
And  wondering  at  its  new  inhabitants. 
It  loves  us  now,  this  Vale  so  beautiful 
Begins  to  love  us  1  by  a  sidlen  storm,      180 
Two  months  unwearied  of  severest  storm, 
It  put  the  temper  of  our  minds  to  proof. 
And  found  us  faithful  through  the  gloom, 

and  heard 
The  poet  mutter  his  prelusive  songs 
With  cheerful  heart,  an  unknown  voice  of 

joy 


Among  the  silence  of  the  woods  and  hills; 
Silent  to  any  gladsomeness  of  sound  ~ 
With  all  their  shepherds. 

But  the  gates  of  Sprinl 
Are  opened;   churlish  winter  hath   give 

leave 
That  she  should  entertain  for  this  one  da] 
Perhaps  for  many  genial  days  to  come,   1^ 
His  guests,  and  make  them  jocund.  —  The^ 

are  pleased. 
But  most  of  all  the  birds  that  hamnt  tb 

flood, 
With  the  mild  summons;  inmates  thoug 

they  be 
Of  Winter's  household,  they  keep  festival 
This  day,  who  drooped,  or  seemed  to  drooj 

BO  lon^; 
They  show  nieir  pleasure,  and  shall  I  i 

less? 
Happier  of  happy  though  I  be,  like  them 
I  cannot  take  possession  of  the  sky. 
Mount  with  a    thoughtless   impulse,  ai^ 

wheel  there  » 

One  of  a  mighty  multitude,  whose  way     | 
Is  a  perpetiial  harmony  and  dance 
Magnificent.    Behold  how  with  a  grace 
Of  ceaseless  motion,  that  might  scarc^ 

seem 
Inferior  to  angelical,  they  prolong  | 

Their  curious  pastime,  shaping  in  mid-ain 
And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  thj 

soars  I 

High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain  tops, 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  beneath,  al 
Their  own  domain;  —  but  ever,  while  inte^ 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  roun^ 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fri 
Upwards  and  downwards;  progress  intricaj 
Yet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.     *T  is  done. 
Ten  times  and  more  I  fancied  it  had  ceas^ 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending,  they  approach.     I   hear  the 

wings  a 

Faint,  faint  at  first;  and  then  an  eager  soui 
Passed  in  a  moment  —  and  as  faint  again 
They  tempt  the  sun  to  sport  among  the 

plumes; 
Tempt  the  smooth  water,  or  the  gleamu 

ice. 
To  show  them  a  fair  image,  —  't  is  thei 

selves, 
Their  own  tail  forms  upon  the  glinunerii 

plain 
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'ainted  more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend, 
klmost  to  touch,  —  then  up  agam  aloft, 
Jp  with  a  sally  and  a  flash  of  speed, 
\m  if  they  scorned  both  resting-phice  and 

rest  1 
—  This  day  is  a  thanksgiving,  't  is  a  day    230 
>f  glad  emotion  and  deep  quietness; 
Si^ot  upon  me  alone  hath  been  bestowed, 
^e  rich  in  many  onward-looking  thoughts, 
fhe  penetrating  bliss;  oh  surely  these 
lave  felt  it,  not  the  happy  choirs  of  spring, 
:ier  own  peculiar  family  of  love 
rhat  sport  among  green  leaves,  a  blither 

train  1 
But  two  are  missing,  two,  a  lonely  pair 
!)f  milk-white  Swans;  wherefore  are  they 

not  seen 
E^artaking  this  day's  pleasure  ?    From  afar 
Fhey  came,  to  sojourn  here  in  solitude,  241 
Dhoosing   this  Valley,  they  who  had  the 

choice 
Of  the  whole  world.   We  saw  them  day  by 

day, 
rhrongh  those  two  months  of  unrelenting 

storm, 
Conspicuous  at  the  centre  of  the  Lake 
Their  safe  retreat,  we  knew  them  well,  I 

g^ess 
That  the  whole  valley  knew  them;  but  to  us 
They  were  more  dear  than  may  be  well  be- 
lieved, 
Not  only  for  their  beauty,  and  their  still 
And  placid  way  of  life,  and  constant  love 
Inseparable,  not  for  these  alone,  251 

But  that  their  state  so  much  resembled  ours, 
They  having  also  chosen  this  abode; 
They  strangers,  and  we  strangers,  they  a 

pair. 
And  we  a  solitary  pair  like  them. 
They  should  not  have  departed;  many  days 
Did  I  look  forth  in  vain,  nor  on  the  wing 
Could  see  them,  nor  in  that   small  open 

space 
Of  blue  unfrozen  water,  where  they  lodged 
And  lived  so  long  in  quiet,  side  by  side.    260 
Shall  we  behold  them  consecrated  friends. 
Faithful  companions,  yet  another  year 
Sarviviii|^,  they  for  us,  and  we  for  them. 
And  neither  pair  be  broken  ?  nay  perchance 
It  is  too  late  already  for  such  hope; 
The  Dalesmen  may  have  aimed  the  deadly 

tube. 
And  parted  them ;  or  haply  both  are  gone 
One  death,  and  that  were  mercy  given  to 

both. 


Recall,  my  song,  the  ungenerous  thought; 

forgive. 
Thrice  favoured  Region,  the  conjecture  harsh 
Of  such  inhospitable  penalty  271 

Inflicted  upon  confidence  so  pure. 
Ah  !  if  I  wished  to  follow  where  the  sight 
Of  all  that  is  before  my  eyes,  the  voice 
Which  speaks  from  a  presiding  spirit  here. 
Would  lead  me,  I  should  whisper  to  myself: 
They  who  are  dwellers  in  this  holy  place 
Must  needs  themselves  be  hallowed,  they 

require 
No  benediction  from  the  stranger's  lips. 
For  they  are  blessed  already;  none  would 

give  2«o 

The  greeting  **  peace  be  with  you  "  unto 

them, 
For  peace  they  have ;  it  cannot  but  be  theirs. 
And  mercy,  and  forbearance  —  nay  —  not 

these  — 
Their  healing  ofiQces  a  pure  good-will 
Precludes,  and  charity  oeyond  the  bounds 
Of  charity  —  an  overflowing  love; 
Not  for  the  creature  only,  but  for  all 
That  is  around  them;  love  for  everything 
Which  in  their  happy  Region  they  behold  ! 
Thus  do  we  soothe  ourselves,  and  when 

the  thought  290 

Is  passed,  we  blame  it  not  for  having  come. 
—  What  if  I  floated  down  a  pleasant  stream. 
And  now  am  landed,  and  the  motion  gone, 
Shall  I  reprove  myself  ?   Ah  no,  the  stream 
Is  flowing,  and  will  never  cease  to  flow. 
And  I  shall  float  upon  that  stream  again. 
Bv  such  forgetfulness  the  soul  becomes, 
W  ords  cannot  say  how  beautiful :  then  hail. 
Hail  to  the  visible  Presence,  hail  to  thee. 
Delightful  Valley,  habitation  fair  1  300 

And  to  whatever  else  of  outward  form 
Can  give  an  inward  help,  can  purify. 
And  elevate,  and  harmonise,  and  soothe. 
And  steal  away,  and  for  a  while  deceive 
And  lap  in  pleasing  rest,  and  bear  us  on 
Without  desire  in  full  complacency. 
Contemplating  perfection  aosolute. 
And  entertainea  as  in  a  placid  sleep. 

But  not  betrayed  by  tenderness  of  mind 
That  feared,  or  wholly  overlooked  the  truth. 
Did  we  come  hither,  with  romantic  hope  311 
To  find  in  midst  of  so  much  loveliness 
Love,  perfect  love:  of  so  much  majesty 
A  like  majestic  frame  of  mind  in  those 
Who  here  abide,  the  persons  like  the  place. 
Not  from  such  hope,  or  aught  of  such  be- 
lief. 
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Hath  issued  any  portion  of  the  joy 
Which  I  have  felt  this  day.    An  awful  voice 
T  is  true  hath  in  my  walks  been  often  heard, 
Sent  from  the  mountains  or  the  sheltered 

fields,  320 

Shout  after  shout  — reiterated  whoop, 
In  manner  of  a  bird  that  takes  delight 
In  answering  to  itself:  or  like  a  hound 
Single  at  chase  among  the  lonely  woods, 
His  yell  repeating;  yet  it  was  in  truth 
A  human  voice  —  a  spirit  of  coming  night; 
How  solemn  when  the  sky  is  dark,  and  earth 
Not  dark,  nor  yet  enlightened,  but  by  snow 
Made  visible,  amid  a  noise  of  winds 
And  bleatings  manifold  of  mountain  sheep. 
Which  in  that  iteration  recognise  33 1 

Their  summons,  and  are  gathering  round 

for  food, 
Devoured  with  keenness,  ere  to  grove  or 

bank 
Or  rocky  bield  with  patience  they  retire. 
That  very  voice,  which,  in  some  timid 

mood 
Of  superstitious  fancy,  might  have  seemed 
Awful  as  ever  stray  demoniac  uttered, 
His  steps  to  govern  in  the  wilderness; 
Or  as  the  Norman  Curfew's  regular  beat 
To  hearths  when  first  they  darkened  at  the 

knell:  340 

That  shepherd's  voice,  it  may  have  reached 

mme  ear 
Debased  and  under  profanation,  made 
The  ready  organ  of  articulate  sounds 
From  ribaldry,  impiety,  or  wrath, 
Issuing  when  shame  luith  ceased  to  check 

the  brawls 
Of  some  abused  Festivity  —  so  be  it. 
I  came  not  dreaming  of  unruffled  life. 
Untainted  manners;  bom  among  the  hills. 
Bred  also  there,  I  wanted  not  a  scale 
To  regulate  my  hopes;  pleased  with  the 

good  ...  250 

I  shrink  not  from  the  evil  with  disgust. 
Or  with  inmioderate  pain.    I  look  for  Man, 
The  common  creature  of  the  brotherhood, 
Differing  but  little  from  the  Man  elsewhere. 
For  selfishness  and  envy  and  revenge, 
111  neighbourhood  —  pity  that  this  should 

be  — 
Flattery    and    double-dealing,  strife  and 

wrong. 
Tet  is  it  something  gained,  it  is  in  truth 
A  mighty  gain,  that  Labour  here  preserves 
His  rosy  face,  a  servant  only  here  360 

Of  the  fireside  or  of  the  open  field, 


A  Freeman  therefore  sound  and  unimpaired^ 
That  extreme  penury  is  here  unknown. 
And  cold  and  hunger's  abject  wretchedne^i 
Mortal  to  body  and  the  heaven-bom  mind: 
That  they  who  want  are  not  too  great  1 

weight  I 

For  those  who  can  relieve;  here  may  tht 

heart 
Breathe  in  the  sai  of  fellow-suffering 
Dreadless,  as  in  a  kind  of  fresher  breeze 
Of  her  own  native  element,  the  hand     }:« 
Be  ready  and  unwearied  without  plea. 
From  tasks  too  frequent   or   beyond  iti 

power, 
For  languor  or  indifference  or  despair. 
And  as  these  lofty  barriers  break  the  fore^ 
Of  winds,  —  this  deep  Vale,  as  it  doth  ii 

part 
Conceal  us  from  the  storm,  so  here  abidei 
A  power  and  a  protection  for  the  mind, 
Dispensed  indeed  to  other  solitudes 
Favoured  by  noble  privilege  like  this, 
Where  kindred  independence  of  estate    jS^ 
Is  prevalent,  where  he  who  tills  the  field, 
He,  happy  man  !  is  master  of  the  field, 
And  treads  the  mountains  which  his  Fatbefs 

trod. 
Not  less  than  halfway  up  yon  mountain* 

side. 
Behold  a  dusky  spot,  a  grove  of  Firs 
That  seems   still   smaller  than  it  is;  tlii 

groYe 
Is  haunted  —  by  what  ghost  ?  a  gentle  spin 
Of  memory  faithful  to  the  call  of  love; 
For,  as  reports  the  Dame,  whose  fire  send 

Yon  curling  smoke  from  the  grey  cot  beloi 
The  trees  (her  first-bom  child  being  then 

babe)  '  Jt^ 

Were  planted  by  her  husband  and  herself, 
That  ranging  o  er  the  high  and  houselei 

ground 
Their  sheep  might  neither  want  from  peril 

ous  storm 
Of  winter,  nor  from  stunmer's  sultry  heat 
A  friendly  covert;  "  and  they  knew  it  well, 
Said  she,  "  for  thither  as  the  trees  grew  0 
We  to  the  patient  creatures  carried  food 
In  times  of  heavy  snow."  She  then  bega 
In  fond  obedience  to  her  private  thoughts 
To  speak  of  her  dead  husband;  is  there  nc 
An  art,  a  music,  and  a  strain  of  words  4« 
That  shall  he  life,  the  acknowledged  vote 

of  life. 
Shall  speak  of  what  is  done  among  the  fieldi 
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kme  tmlj  there,  or  felt,  of  solid  good 

lud  real  eyil,  yet  be  sweet  withal, 

Lore  grateful,  more  harmonious  than  the 

Dreath, 
lie  idle  breath  of  softest  pipe  attuned 
o  pastoral  fancies  ?  Is  there  such  a  stream 
^ure  and  unsullied  flowing  from  the  heart 
ITith  motions  of  true  dignity  and  grace  ? 
h  must  we  seek  that  stream  where  Man 
is  not  ?  41a 

lethinks  I  could  repeat  in  tuneful  verse, 
>elicious  as  the  gentlest  breeze  that  sounds 
lirough  that  aerial  fir-grove  —  could  pre- 
serve 
)ome  portion  of  its  hmnan  history 
Is  gauiered  from  the  Matron's  lips,  and  tell 
)f  tears  that  have  been  shed  at  sight  of  it, 
Vnd  moving  dialogues  between  this  Pair 
V1m>  in  their  prime  of  wedlock,  with  joint 
hands  420 

>id  plant  the  grove,  now  flourishing,  while 

they 
io  longer  flourish,  he  entirely  gone, 
)he  withering  in  her  loneliness.    Be  this 
K  task  above  my  skill  —  the  silent  mind 
flas  her  own  treasures,  and  I  think  of  these, 
L.ove  what  I  see,  and  honour  humankind. 
No,  we  are  not  alone,  we  do  not  stand, 
Id  J  sister  here  misplaced  and  desolate. 
Loving  what  no  one  cares  for  but  ourselves. 
R'e  0^  not  «:atter  through  the  phuiuand 
rocks  430 

[>f  this  fair  Yale,  and  o*er  its  spacious 

heights, 
[Jnprofitable  kindliness,  bestowed 
Dn  objects  unaccustomed  to  the  gifts 
Df  feeling,  which  were  cheerless  and  for- 
lorn 
But  few  weeks  past,  and  would  be  so  again 
Were  we  not  here;  we  do  not  tend  a  lamp 
WThose  lustre  we  alone  participate, 
Hliich  shines  dependent  upon  us  alone, 
Mortal  though  br^ht,  a  dying,  dying  flame. 
Look  where  we  vrm,  some  human  lund  has 
been  440 

Before  na  with  its  offering;  not  a  tree 
Sprinkles  these  little  pastures,  but  the  same 
mth  furnished  matter  for  a  thought;  per- 
chance 
For  some  one  serves  as  a  familiar  Mend. 
Joy  spreads,  and  sorrow  spreads;  and  this 

whole  Vale, 
Home  of  untutored  shepherds  as  it  is, 
Swarms  with  sensation,  as  with  gleams  of 
ftonshine, 


Shadows  or  breezes,  scents  or  sounds.    Nor 

deem 
These  feelings,  though  subservient  more 

than  ours 
To  every  da^'s  demand  for  dail^  bread,  450 
And  borrowing  more  their  spirit  and  their 

shape 
From  self-respecting  interests;  deem  them 

not 
Unworthy  therefore,  and  unhallowed  —  no. 
They  lift  the  animal  being,  do  themselves 
By  nature's  kind  and  ever-present  aid 
Befine  the   selfishness    from    which  they 

sprine. 
Redeem  by  love  the  individual  sense 
Of  axudousness,  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined. 
And  thus  it  is  that  fitly  they  become 
Associates  in  the  joy  of  purest  minds:     460 
They  blend  therewith  congenially:  mean- 
while 
Calmly  the^  breathe  their  own  undying  life 
Through  this  their  mountain  sanctuary;  long 
Oh  long  may  it  remain  inviolate. 
Diffusing  health  and  sober  cheerfulness. 
And  givmg  to  the  moments  as  they  pass 
Their  little  boons  of  animating  thought 
That  sweeten  labour,  make  it  seen  and  felt 
To  be  no  arbitrary  weight  imposed. 
But  a  glad  function  natural  to  man.         470 
Fair  proof  of  this,  newcomer  though  I  be. 
Already  have  I  gained;  the  inward  frame. 
Though  slowly  opening,  opens  every  day 
With  process  not  unlike  to  that  which  cheers 
A  pensive  stranger  journeying  at  his  leisure 
Through  some  Helvetian  Dell;  when  low- 
hung  mists 
Break  up  and  are  beginning  to  recede; 
How  pleased  he  is  where  thin  and  thinner 

grows 
The  veil,  or  where  it  parts  at  once,  to  spy 
The  dark  pines  thrusting  forth  their  spiky 
heads;  480 

To  watch  the  spreading  lawns  with  cattle 

grazed; 
Then  to  be  greeted  by  the  scattered  huts 
As  they  shine  out;  and  see  the  streams  whose 

murmur 
Had  soothed  his  ear  while  they  were  hidden; 

how  pleased 
To  have  about  him  which  way  e'er  he  goes 
Something  on  every  side  concealed  fiom 

view. 
In  every  quarter  something  visible 
Half  seen  or  wholly,  lost  and  found  again, 
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Alternate  progress  and  impediment, 
And  yet  a  growing  prospect  in  the  main.    490 
Such  pleasure  now  is  mine,  albeit  forced, 
Herein  less  happy  than  the  Traveller, 
To  cast  from  time  to  time  a  painful  look 
Upon  unwelcome  things  which  unawares 
Reveal  themselves,  not  therefore  is  my  heart 
Depressed,  nor  does  it  fear  what  is  to  come; 
But  confident,  enriched  at  every  glance. 
The  more  I  see  the  more  delight  my  mind 
Receives,  or  by  reflection  can  create: 
Truth  justifies  herself,  and  as  she  dwells 
With  Hope,  who  would  not  follow  where 

she  leads  ?  501 

Nor  let  me  pass  unheeded  other  loves 
Where  no  fear  is,  and  humbler  sympathies. 
Already  hath  sprung  up  within  my  heart 
A  liking  for  the  smaU  grey  horse  that  bears 
The  paralytic  man,  and  for  the  brute 
In  Scripture  sanctified  —  the  patient  brute 
On  which  the  cripple,  in  the  quarry  maimed. 
Rides  to  and  fro:   I  know  them  and  their 

ways. 
The    famous    sheep-dog,  first  in  all  the 

vale,  510 

Though  yet  to  me  a  stranger,  will  not  be 
A  stranger  long;  nor  will  the  blind  man's 

guide. 
Meek  and  neglected  thing,  of  no  renown  ! 
Soon  will  peep  forth  the  primrose,  ere  it 

fades 
Friends  shaU  I  have  at  dawn,  blackbird 

and  thrush 
To    rouse    me,  and  a  hundred   warblers 

more  1 
And  if  those  Eagles  to  their  ancient  hold 
Return,  Helvellyn*s  Eagles  !  with  the  Pair 
From  my  own  door  I  shall  be  free  to  claim 
Acquaintance,  as  they  sweep  from  cloud  to 

cloud.  520 

The  owl  that  gives  the  name  to  Owlet-Crag 
Have  I  heard  whooping,  and  he  soon  will 

be 
A  chosen  one  of  my  regards.     See  there 
The  heifer  in  yon  little  croft  belongs 
To  one  who  holds  it  dear;  with  duteous 

oare 
She  reared  it,  smd  in  speaking  of  her  charge 
I  heard  her  scatter  some  endearing  words 
Domestic,  and  in  spirit  motherly. 
She  being  herself  a  mother;  happy  Beast, 
If  the  caresses  of  a  human  voice  530 

Can  make  it  so,  and  care  of  human  hands. 

And  ye  as  happy  under  Nature's  care. 
Strangers  to  me  and  all  men,  or  at  least 


Strangers  to  all  particular  amity, 
All  intercourse  of  knowledge  or  of  love 
That  parts  the  individual  from  his  kind. 
Whether  in  large  communities  ye  keep 
From  year  to  year,  not  shunning  man' 

abode, 
A  settled  residence,  or  be  from  far 
Wild  creatures,  and  of  many  homes,  iht 

come  J 

The  gift  of  winds,  and  whom  the  wild 

again 

Take  from  us  at  your  pleasure ;  yet  shall  f 
Not  want  for  this  your  own  subordinal 

place 
In  my  affections.     Witness  the  delight 
With  which  erewhile  I  saw  that  multitod 
Wheel  through  the  sky,  and  see  them  dv 

at  rest. 
Yet  not  at  rest  upon  the  glassy  lake: 
They  cannot  rest  —  they  gambol  like  yom 

whelps; 
Active  as  lambs,  and  overcome  with  joy 
They  txy  all  frolic  motions;  flutter,  {uungi 
And   beat  the  passive  water  with 

wings. 
Too  distant  are  they  for  plain  view,  but 
Those  little  fountains,  sparkling  in  the 
Betray  their  occupation,  rising  up 
First  one  and  then  another  silver  spcmt. 
As  one  or  other  takes  the  fit  of  glee. 
Fountains  and  spouts,  yet  somewhat  in  tl 

g^uise 

Of  plaything  fireworks,  that  on  festal  nigin 
Sparkle  about  the  feet  of  wanton  boys. 
—  How  vast  the  compass  of  this  theatre,  5 
Yet  nothing  to  be  seen  but  lovely  pomp 
And  silent  majesty;  the  birch>tree  woods 
Are  hung  with  thousand  thousand  diamca 

drops 
Of  melted  hoar-frost,  every  tiny  knot 
In  the  bare  twigs,  each  little  budding-pla 
Cased  with  its  several  beads;  what  m}*riai 

these 

Upon  one  tree,  while  all  the  distant  gron 
That  rises  to  the  summit  of  the  steep. 
Shows  like  a  mountain  built  of  silver  lig)] 
See  yonder  the  same  pageant,  and  again  i 
Behold  the  universal  imagery  ' 

Inverted,  all  its  sun-bright  features  toncbi 
As  with  the   varnish    and    the    gloss  j 

dreams. 

Dreamlike  the  blending  also  of  the  whoU 
Harmonious  landscape:  all  along  the  sbo 
The  boundary  lost  —  the  line  invisible 
That  parts  the  image  from  reality; 
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And  the  clear  hills,  as  high  as  they  ascend 
HeaYenwaidy  so  deep  piercing  the  lake  be- 
low. 
Adimniiahed  of  the  days  of  loTC  to  come   580 
lite  raven  croaks,  and  fills  the  upper  air 
With  a  strange  sound  of  genial  harmony; 
And  in  and  nil  about  that  playful  band, 
Ine^Hible  although  they  be  of  rest, 
And  in  their  fashion  very  rioters, 
There  is  a  stillness;  and  they  seem  to  make 
Calm  revelry  in  that  their  calm  abode. 
iBem  leaving  to  their  joyous  hours  I  pass, 
Put  with  a  thought  the  life  of  the  whole 

year 
That  is  to  come:  the  throng  of  woodland 

flowers  590 

And  lilies  that  will  dance  upon  the  waves. 

Say  boldly  then  that  solitude  is  not 
Wkere  these  things  are:  he  truly  is  alone, 
Be  of  the  multitude  whose  eyes  are  doomed 
to  hold  a  vacant  commerce  day  by  day 
With  Objects  wanting  life  —  repelling  love ; 
Be  by  the  vast  metropoliB  immured, 
IThere  pity  shrinks  from  unremiUing  calls, 
Where  SiSabers  overwhelm  huma^. 
And  neighbourhood  serves  rather  to  divide 
Than  to  unite  —  what  sighs  more  deep  than 

his,  6ot 

Whose  nobler  will  hath  long  been  sacrificed; 
Who  must  inhabit  under  a  black  sky 
A  city,  where,  if  indifference  to  disgust 
fiehi  not  to  scorn  or  sorrow,  living  men 
Ik  ofttimes  to  their  fellow-men  no  more 
Fhaa  to  the  forest  Hermit  are  the  leaves 
rhat  hang*  aloft  in  myriads;  nay,  far  less, 
fot  they  protect  lus  walk  from  sun  and 

shower, 
kvell    his    devotion   with    their  voice   in 

storms,  610 

tad  whisper  while  the  stars  twinkle  among 

them 
&  lullaby.    From  crowded  streets  remote, 
far  from  the  living  and  dead  Wilderness 
}f  the  thronged  world,  Society  is  here 
i^  tine  oommunity  —  a  genuine  frame 
[If  oiaoy  into  one  incorporate. 
Thai  must   be  looked  for  here:  paternal 

away, 
mt  hooaehcdd,  under  God,  for  high  and 
i         low, 

9&e  hunily  and  one  mansion;  to  themselves 
Impropriate,  and  divided  from  the  world, 
b  if  it  were  a  cave,  a  multitude  621 

taman  and  brute,  possessors  undisturbed 
}f  this  Recess  —  their  legislative  Hall, 


Their  Temple,  and  their  glorious  Dwelling- 
place. 
Dismissing  therefore  all  Arcadian  dreams. 
All  golden  fancies  of  the  golden  age. 
The  bright  array  of  shadowy  thoughts  from 

tmties 
That  were  before  all  time,  or  are  to  be 
Ere  time  expire,  the  pageantry  that  stirs 
Or  will  be  stirring,  when  our  eyes  are  fixed 
On  lovely  objects,  and  we  wish  to  part    631 
With  all  remembrance  of  a  jarring  world, 

—  Take  we  at  once  this  one  sufficient  hope, 
What  need  of  more  ?  that  we  shall  neither 

droop 
Nor  pine  for  want  of  pleasure  in  the  life 
Scattered  about  us,  nor  through  want  of 

aught 
That  keeps  in  health  the  insatiable  mind. 

—  That  we  shall  have  for  knowledge  and 

for  love 
Abundance,  and  that  feeling  as  we  do 
How  goodly,  how  exceeding  fair,  how  pure 
From  all  reproach  is  yon  ethereal  vault,  641 
And  this  deep  Vale,  its  earthly  counterpart. 
By  which  and  under  which  we  are  enclosed 
To  breathe  in  peace;  we  shall  moreover  find 
(H  sound,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  our- 

selves. 
If  rightly  we  observe  and  justly  weigh) 
The  mmates  not  tmworthy  of  their  home. 
The  Dwellers  of  their  Dwelling. 

And  if  this 
Were  otherwise,  we  have  within  ourselves 
Enough  to  fill  the  present  day  with  joy,  650 
And  overspread  the  future  years  with  hope. 
Our  beautiful  and  quiet  home,  enriched 
Already  with  a  stranger  whom  we  love 
Deeply,  a  stranger  of  our  Father's  house, 
A  never-resting  Pilgrim  of  the  Sea, 
Who  finds  at  last  an  hour  to  his  content 
Beneath  our  roof.    And  others  whom  we 

love 
Will  seek  us  also,  Sisters  of  our  hearts, 
And  one,  like  them,  a  Brother  of  our  hearts. 
Philosopher  and  Poet,  in  whose  sight       660 
These  mountains  will  rejoice  with  open  joy. 

—  Such  is  our  wealth  I    O  Vale  of  Peace 

we  are 
And  must  be,  with  God's  will,  a  happy 

Band. 
Tet  't  is  not  to  enjoy  that  we  exist, 
For  that  end  only;  something  must  be  done: 
I  must  not  walk  in  unreproved  delight 
These  narrow  bounds,  and  think  of  nothing 

more. 
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Ko  ditty  that  looks  farther,  and  no  care. 
Ka4E;h  Asing  has  his  office,  lowly  some 
And  common,  yet  all  worthy  if  fulfilled    670 
With  zeal,  acinowledgmeut  that  with  the 

gift 

K««ps  pace  a  harvest  answering  to  the  seed. 
(H  iii-adyised  Ambition  and  of  Pride 
I  would  stand  clear,  but  yet  to  me  I  feel 
That  an  internal  brightness  is  vouchsafed 
That  most  not  die,  that  must  not  pass 

away. 
Wfar  does  this  inward  lustre  fondly  secK 
Ana  gladly  blend  with  outward  fellowship  ? 
Why  do  they  shine  around  me  whom  I  love  ? 
Why  do  they  teach  me,  whom  I  thus  revere  ? 
Strange  question,  yet  it  answers  not  itself. 
That  humble  Roof  embowered  among  the 

trees,  683 

That  calm  fireside,  it  is  not  even  in  them, 
Blest  as  they  are,  to  furnish  a  reply 
That  satisfies  and  ends  in  perfect  rest. 
Possessions  have  I  that  are  solely  mine, 
Something  within  which  yet  is  shared  by 

none, 
Not  even  the  nearest  to  me  and  most  dear. 
Something  which  power  and  effort  may  im- 

I  would  impart  it,  I  would  spread  it  wide: 
Immortal  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  — 
Forgive  me  if  I  add  another  claim  —      692 
And  would  not  wholly  perish  even  in  this. 
Lie  down  and  be  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
I  and  the  modest  Partners  of  my  days 
Making  a  silent  company  in  death; 
Love,  knowledge,  all  my  manifold  delights. 
All  buried  with  me  without  monument 
Or  profit  unto  any  but  ourselves  ! 
It  must  not  be,  if  I,  divinely  taught,        700 
Be  privilege  to  speak  as  I  have  felt 
Of  what  in  man  is  human  or  divine. 

While  yet  an  innocent  little  one,  with  a 

heart 
That  doubtless  wanted  not  its  tender  moods, 
I  breathed  (for  this  I  better  reoollect) 
Among  wild  I4>petites  and  blind  desires. 
Motions  of  savage  instinct  my  delight 
And  exaltation.    Nothing  at  that  time 
So  welcome,  no  temptation  half  so  dear 
As  that  which  urgea  me  to  a  daring  feat, 
Deep  pools,  tall  trees,  black  chasms,  and 

dizzy  crags,  71 1 

And  tottering  towers:  I  loved  to  stand  and 

read 
Their  looks  forbidding,  read  and  disobey, 
Sometimes  in  act  and  evermore  in  thought 


With  impulses,  that  scarcely  were  by  thes 
Surpassed  in  strength,  I  heard  of  daage 

mot 

Or  sought  with  courage;  enterprise  forkt 
By  one,  sole  keeper  01  his  own  intcot, 
Or  by  a  resolute  few,  who  for  the  sake 
Of  glory  fronted  multitudes  in  arms.      7^ 
Yea,  to  this  hour  I  cannot  read  a  Tale 
Of  two  brave  vessels  matched  in  dea^ 

fight, 

And  fighting  to  the  death,  but  I  am  please 
More  than  a  wise  man  ought  to  be;  1  wis! 
Fret,  bum,  and  struggle,  and  in  sew]  sj 

there. 
But  me  hath  Nature  tamed,  and  bade  I 

seek 
For  other  agitations,  or  be  calm; 
Hath  dealt  with  me  as  with  a  turbuki 

stream, 
Some  nursling  of  the  mountains  which  ih 

leads 
Through  quiet  meadows,  after  he  has  kan 
His  strength,  and  had  his  trimnph  and  1^ 

joy,  : 

His  desperate  course  of  tumult  and  of  gla 
That  which  in  stealth  by  Nature  ws  pe 

formed 
Hath  Reason  sanctioned:   her    delibenl 

Voice 
Hath  said;  be  mild,  and  cleave  to  geni 

things. 
Thy  gloiy  and  thy  happiness  be  there. 
Nor  fear,  though  thou  confide  in  me,  a  mu 
Of  aspirations  that  have  been  —  of  fo» 
To  wrestle  with,  and  victoiy  to  complete, 
Bounds  to  be  leapt,  darkneas  to  be  explore 
All  that  inflamed  thy  infant  heart,  the  M 
The  longing,  the  contempt,  the  undaim^ 

quest,  7 

All  shall  survive,  though  changed  their  a 

fice,  all 
Shall  live,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  die. 
Then  farewell  to  the  Warrior's  Schemi 

farewell 
The  forwardness  of  soul  which  looks  tb 

way 
Upon  a  less  incitement  than  the  Cause 
Of  Liberty  endangered,  and  farewell 
That  other  hope,  long  mine,  the  hope  to  i 
The  heroic  tnunpet  with  the  Muse's  breatJ 
Yet  in  this  peaceful  Vale  we  will  not  spcJ 
Unheard-of  days,  though  loving  peacef 

thought,  5 

A  voice  shall  speak,  and  what  will  be  H 

theme? 
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On  Man,  on  Natnre,  and  on  Human  Life, 
tdosing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
r*air  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise, 
lecompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed; 
\iid  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
Ind  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence 
soothes  760 

[>r  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 
rhe  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 

—  To   these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they 

come, 
ItVliether  from  breath  of  outward  circum- 
stance. 
Or  from  the  Soul  —  an  impulse  to  herself — 
[  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and 

Hope, 
A.nd  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith; 
Of  bless^  consolations  in  distress; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread;       771 
Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  suprem'e 
Of  that  Litelligence  which  governs  all  — 
I  sing:  —  "  fit  audience  let  me  find  though 

few!" 
So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked, 

the  Bard  — 
In  holiest  mood.     Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must 

sink  781 

Deep  —  and,  aloft   ascending,   breathe  in 

worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
J^U  strength  —  all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  erer  was  put  forth  in  personal  form  — 
Jehovah  —  with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of   shooting  Angels,  and   the    empyreal 

thrones  — 
I  pass  them  unalarmed.    Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Xor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams  —  can  breed  such  fear 

and  awe  791 

As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man  — 
Mt  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song 

—  Beauty  —  a  living  Presence  of  the  earth. 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  com- 
posed 


From  eaHh's  materials  —  waits  upon  my 

steps; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neighbour.   Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields  —  like  those  of 

old  801 

Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main  —  why  should 

they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
Li  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

—  I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives. 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal 

verse  810 

Of  this    great  consummation :  —  and,  by 

words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we 

are, 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mmd 
(And  the  prog^ssive  powersperhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted:  —  and  how  exquisitely,  too  —   819 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended 

might 
Accomplish :  —  this  is  our  high  argument. 

—  Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere  —  to  travel  near  the 

tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed; 
Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish;  or  must  hang        830 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls   of    cities  —  may  these 

sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment;  that  even 

these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  !  — 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit  !  that  inspir'st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come;  and  dost  pos- 
sess 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets;  upon  me  bestow  840 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight;  that  my  Song 
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With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine, 
Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure 
Itself  from  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere  f  —  And  if 

with  this 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter;  with  the  thing 
Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  Man 
Contemplating;    and    who,  and  what    he 


was 


The  transitory  Being  that  beheld  850 

This  Vision;  —  when  and  where,  and  how 
he  lived; 


Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  them 
May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then  —  dr^ 

Power ! 
Whose  eracious  favour  is  the  primal  souroc 
Of  all  iUumination  —  may  my  Life 
Express  the  image  of  a  better  time, 
More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners;^ 

nurse 
My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom:  —  all  pc^ 

thought 
Be  with  me;  —  so  shall  thy  unfailing  1ot« 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  th* 

endl  ^ 
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1800.  1800 

This  poem  was  composed  in  a  g^rove  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  Grasmere  lake,  which 
groTO  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
turning  the  high-road  along  the  side  of  the 
water.  The  few  trees  that  are  left  were  spared 
at  ray  intercession.  The  poem  arose  out  of  the 
faotf  mentioned  to  me  at  Ennerdale,  that  a 
shepherd  had  fallen  asleep  upon  the  top  of  the 
rook  called  The  Pillar,  and  perished  as  here 
described,  his  staff  being  left  midway  on  the 
rook. 

**  These    Tourists,    heaven   preserve  us  f 

needs  must  live 
A  profitable  life:  some  glance  along, 
Rapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  were  air. 
And  they  were  butterflies  to  wheel  about 
Long  as  the  summer  lasted:  some,  as  wise. 
Perched  on  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag. 
Pencil  in  hand  and  book  iinon  the  knee. 
Will  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look. 
Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles. 
Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour's  com.    10 
But,  for  that  moping  Son  of  Idleness, 
Why  can  he  tarry  yonder  t  —  In  our  church- 
yard 
Is  neither  epitaph  nor  monument. 
Tombstone  nor  name  —  only  the  turf  we 

tread 
And  a  few  natural  graves.'' 

To  Jane,  his  wife, 
Thus  spake  the  homely  Priest  of  Ennerdale. 
It  was  a  July  evening;  and  he  sate 
Upon  the  long  stone-seat  beneath  the  eaves 
Of  his  old  cottage,  —  as  it  chanced,  that  day. 
Employed  in    winter's   work.     Upon  the 

StOlM  MO 


His  wife  sate  near  him,  teasing  matted 

wool, 
While,  from  the  twin  cards  toothed  niU 

glittering  wire. 
He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  youngest  child. 
Who,  in  the  open  air,  with  due  accord 
Of  busy  hands  and  back-and-forward  steps 
Her  large  round  wheel  was  turning.    To- 
wards the  field 
In  which  the  Parish  Chapel  stood  alone. 
Girt  round  with  a  bare  nng  of  mossy  wall, 
While  half  an  hour  went  by,  the  Priest  1^ 

sent 
Many  a  long  look  of  wonder:  and  at  last,  vi 
Risen  from  his  seat,  beside  the  snow-white 

ridge 
Of  carded  wool  which  the  old  man  had  pOed 
He  laid  his  implements  with  gentle  care. 
Each  in  the  other  locked;  and,  down  the 

path 
That  from  his  cottage  to  the  church-yiid 

led, 
He  took  his  way,  impatient  to  accost 
The  Stranger,  whom  he  saw  still  lingerizig 

there. 
"T  was  one  well  known  to  him  in  formei 

days, 
A  Shepherd-lad;  who  ere  his  sixteenth  year 
Had  left  that  calling,  tempted  to  entrust   «i 
His  expectations  to  the  fickle  winds 
And  perilous  waters;  with  the  mariners 
A  fellow-mariner; —  and  so  had  fared 
Through  twenty  seasons;  but  he  had  bees 

reared 
Among  the  mountains,  and  he  in  his  heart 
Was  half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas. 
Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard 

heard 
The  tones  of  water&dls,  and  inland  sounds 
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Of  caves  and  trees: —  and,  when  the  regidar 

wind 
Between  the  tropics  filled  the  steady  sail,  50 
And  hlew  with  the  same  breath  through 

days  and  weeks, 
Lengthening  inTisibly  its  weary  line 
Along  the  cloudless  Main,  he,  in  those  hours 
Of  tiresome  indolence,  would  often  hang 
Over  the  vessel's  side,  and  gaze  and  gaze; 
And,  while  the  broad  blue  wave  and  spar- 
kling foam 
Flashed  round  him  images  and  hues  that 

wrought 
In  union  with  the  employment  of  his  heart, 
He,  thus  by  feverish  passion  overcome, 
Even  with  the  organs  of  his  bodily  eye,    60 
Below  him,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Saw  mountains;  saw  the  forms  of  sheep 

that  grazed 
On  verdant  hills  —  with  dwellings  among 

trees. 
And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  country 

Which  he  himself  had  worn. 

And  now,  at  last. 
From  perils    manifold,  with  some  smaU 

wealth 
Acouired  by  traffic  'mid  the  Indian  Isles, 
To  bis  paternal  home  he  is  returned, 
Witii  a  determined  purpose  to  resume 
Ihe  life  he  had  lived  there;  both  for  the 

sake  70 

Of  many  darling  pleasures,  and  the  love 
Which  to  an  only  brother  he  has  borne 
In  all  his  hardships,  since  that  happy  time 
When,  whether  it  blew  foul  or  fair,  they  two 
Were  brother^«hepherds   on  their   native 

hilk. 
—  They  were  the  last  of  all  their  race:  and 

now. 
When  Leonard  had  approached  his  home, 

his  heart 
Failed  in  him;  and,  not  venturing  to  enquire 
Tkiings  of  one  so  long  and  dearly  loved, 
He  to  the  solitary  churchyard  turned;       80 
That,  as  he  knew  in  what  particular  spot 
His  famOy  were  laid,  he  thence  might  learn 
If  still  his  Brother  lived,  or  to  the  file 
Another  grave  was  added.  —  He  had  found 
Another  grave, —  near  which  a  full  half- 
hour 
He  had  remained;  but,  as  he  gazed,  there 

grew 
Such  a  confusion  in  his  memory. 
That  he  began  to  doubt;  and  even  to  hope 


That  he  had  seen  this  heap  of  turf  before, — 
That  it  was  not  another  grave;  but  one    90 
He  had  forgotten.    He  had  lost  his  path. 
As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walked 
Through  fields  which  once  had  been  weU 

known  to  him: 
And  oh  what  joy  this  recoUection  now 
Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
And,  looking  round,  imagined  that  he  saw 
Strange  alteration  wrought  on  every  side 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the 

rocks. 
And    everlasting    hills    themselves    were 

changed. 
By  this  the  Priest,  who  down  the  field 

had  come,  100 

Unseen  by  Leonard,  at  the  churchyard  gate 
Stopped  short,  —  and  thence,  at  leisure, 

limb  by  limb 
Perused  him  with  a  gay  complacency. 
Av,  thought  the  Vicar,  smiling  to  himself, 
'T  is  one  of  those  who  needs  must  leave  the 

path 
Of  the  world's  business  to  go  wild  alone: 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  holiday; 
The  happy  man  wiU  creep  about  the  fields, 
Followmg  his  fancies  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheek,  or  solitary  smiles   1 10 
Into  his  face,  imtil  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  forehcuEid.  —  Planted 

thus 
Beneath  a  shed  that  over-arched  the  gate 
Of  this  rude  churchyard,  tiU  the  st^  ap- 
peared 
The  good  Man  might  have  communed  with 

himself, 
But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the 

grave, 
Approached;  he  recog^nised  the  Priest  at 

once, 
And,  after    greetings   interchanged,    and 

given 
By  Leonard  to  the  Yicar  as  to  one 
Unknown  to  him,  this  dialogue  ensued,    tao 
Leonard,  You  live.  Sir,  in  these  dales,  a 

quiet  life: 
Tour  years  make  up  one  peaceful  family; 
And  who  would  grieve  and  fret,  if,  wel- 
come come 
And  welcome  gone,  they  are  so  like  each 

other. 
They  cannot  be  remembered?  Scarce  a 

funeral 
Comes  to  this  churchyard  once  in  eighteen 

months; 
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And  yet,  some  changes  must  take  place 

among  yon: 
And  you,  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these 

rocks, 
Can  trace  the  finger  of  mortality, 
And  see,  that  with  our  threescore  years 

and  ten  130 

We  are  not  all  that  perish. 1  rememher, 

(For  many  years  ago  I  passed  this  road) 
There  ^as  a  foot-way  all  along  the  fields 
By  the  brook-side  —  'tis  gone  —  and  that 

dark  cleft ! 
To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  wear  the  face 
Which  then  it  had  f 

Priest.  Nay,  Sir,  for  aught  I  know. 

That  chasm  is  much  the  same  — 

Leonard,  But,  surely,  yonder  — 

Priest,  Ay,  there,  indeed,  your  memory 

is  a  mend  ' 

That  does  not  play  you  false.  —  On  that 

tall  pike 
(It  is  the  loneliest  place  of  all  these  hills) 
There  were  two  springs  which  bubbled  side 

by  side,  141 

As  if  they  had  been  made  that  they  might 

be 
Companions  for  each  other:  the  huge  crag 
Was  rent  with  lightning  —  one  hath  dis- 
appeared; 
The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  still. 
For  accidents  and  changes  such  as  these. 
We  want  not  store  or  them;  —  a  water- 
spout 
Will  brmg  down  half  a  mountain;  what  a 

feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like 

you  149 

To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  cliff 
One  roaring  cataract  f  a  sharp  May-storm 
Will  come  with  loads  of  January  snow. 
And  in  one  night  send  twenty   score  of 

sheep 
To  feed  the  rayens;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
By  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks: 
The  ice  breaks  up  and    sweeps  away  a 

bridge; 
A  wood  is  felled:  —  and  then  for  our  own 

homes ! 
A  child    is  bom    or    christened,  a    field 

Sloughed, 
ter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun, 
The  o&  house-clock  is  decked  with  a  new 
face;  160 

And  hence,  so  far  from  wanting  facts  or 
dates 


To  chronicle  the  time,  we  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries,  —  one  serving,  Sir, 
For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fire 

side  — 
Yours    was  a   stranger's    judgment:    foi 

historians, 
Conunend  me  to  these  valleys  t 

Leonard,  Yet  your  Churchyan 

Seems,  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  'will 

you. 
To  say  that  you  are  heedless  of  the  past: 
An  orphan  could   not  find   his  mother^ 

grave: 
Here 's  neither  head  nor  foot  stone,  plate  0 

brass,  17 

Cross-bones  nor  skull,  —  type  of  our  earth!; 

state 
Nor  emblem  of  our  hopes:  the  dead  man* 

home 
Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture-field. 
Priest,  Why,    there.   Sir,   is   a    thongb 

that 's  new  to  me  I 
The  stone-cutters,  't  is  true,  might  beg  thei 

bread 
If  every  English  churchyard  were  like  ourt 
Yet  your  conclusion  wanders  from  the  tmt£ 
We  have  no  need  of  names  and  epitaphs; 
We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  firesioes. 
And  then,  for  our  immortal  part !  we  was 
No   symbols,  Sir,  to   tell  us    that   plai 

tale:  ij 

The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  ma 
Who  has  been  bom  and  dies  among  th 

mountains. 
Leonard.  Your  Dalesmen,  then,  do  i 

each  other's  thoughts 
Possess  a  kind  of  second  life:  no  doubt 
You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  these  mives  ? 

Priest.  Tor  eight-score  winters  pas 

With  what  I  've  wi&essed,  and  with  whi 

I  've  heard. 
Perhaps  I  might;  and,  on  a  winter-eveninj 
If    you    were    seated    at    my    chimney 

nook,  rj 

By  turning  o'er  these  hillocks  one  by  ooe^ 
W  e  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a  stranc 

round;  ' 

Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  wort* 
Now  there's  a  grave  —  your  foot  is  ba 

upon  it,  — 
It  looks  just  like  the  rest;  and  yet  that  ms 
Died  broken-hearted. 

Leonard.  'T  is  a  common  cms 

We  11  take  another:  who  is  he  that  Ues 
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Beneath  yon  ridge,  the  last  of  those  three 

graves? 
[t  touches  on  that  piece  of  native  rock     199 
Left  in  the  church-yard  wall. 

Priest,  That  *s  Walter  Ewbank. 

Qe  had  as  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  cheek 
lis  ever  were  produced  hy  vouth  and  age 
Engendering  in  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore. 
Fhrough    five  long    generations  had    the 

heart 
Of    Walter's    forefathers    o'erflowed    the 

bounds 
Of  their  inheritance,  that  single  cottage  — 
rou  see  it  yonder  I  and  those  few  green 

fields. 
They  toiled  and  wrought,  and  still,  from 

sire  to  son. 
Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 
A  little  —  yet  a  little,  —  and  old  Walter,  a  10 
They  left  to  him  the  family  heart,  and  land 
With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bore. 
Tear  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  mind,  —  and  buffeted  with  bond, 
Interest,  and  mortgages;  at  last  he  sank. 
And  went  into  his  grave  before  his  time. 
Poor  Walter  I  whether  it  was  care  that 

spurred  him 
God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 
He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Ennerdale: 
His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man:  aao 
I  almost  see  him  tripping  down  the  path 
With  his  two  granasous  after  him:  —  but 

you, 
Unless  our  Landlord  be  your  host  to-night. 
Have  far  to  travel,  —  and  on  these  rough 

paths 
Even  in  the  longest  day  of  midsunmier  — 
Leonard,  But  those  two  Orphans  ! 
Priest.       Orphans  !  —  Such  they  were  — 
Yet  not  while  Walter  lived:   for,  though 

their  parents 
Lay  buried  side  by  side  as  now  they  lie. 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys. 
Two  fathers  in  one  father:  and  if  tears,  230 
Shed  when  he  talked  of  them  where  they 

were  not, 
And  hauntings  from  the  infirmity  of  love. 
Are  aught  of  what  makes  up  a  mother's 

heart, 
This  old  Man,  in  the  day  of  his  old  age, 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them.  —  If  you  weep, 

Sir, 
To  hear  a  stranger  talking  about  strangers. 
Heaven  bless  you  when  yon  are  among 

your  kindred  1 


Ay  —  you  may  turn  that  way  —  it  is  a  grave 
Which  will  bear  looking  at. 

Leonard,  These  boys  —  I  hope 

They  loved  this  good  old  Man  ?  — 

Priest,  They  did  —  and  truly:  340 

But  that  was  what  we  almost  overlopked. 
They  were  such  darlings  of  each  other. 

Yes, 
Though  from  the  cradle  they  had  lived  with 

Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though 

he 
Inclined  to  both  by  reason  of  his  age, 
With  a  more  fond,  familiar,  tenderness; 
They,  notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to 

spare. 
And  it  all  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Leonard,  the  elder  by  just  eighteen  months. 
Was  two  years  taller:  't  was  a  joy  to  see. 
To  hear,  to  meet  them  !  —  From  their  house 

the  school  351 

Is  distant  three  short  miles,  and  in  the  time 
Of  storm  and  thaw,  when  every  watercourse 
And  nnbridged  stream,  such  as  you  may 

have  noticed 
Crossing  our  roads  at  every  hundred  steps, 
Was  swoln  into  a  noisy  rivulet, 
Would  Leonard  then,  when  elder  boys  re- 
mained 
At  home,  go  staggering  through  the  slippery 

fords, 
Bearing  his  brother  on  his  back.    I  have 

seen  him. 
On  windy    days,   in  one  of    those  stray 

brooks,  a6o 

Ay,  more  than  once  I  have  seen  him,  mid- 
leg  deep. 
Their  two  books  lying  both  on  a  dry  stone. 
Upon  the  hither  side:  and  once  I  said, 
As  I  remember,  looking  round  these  rocks 
And  hills  on  which  we  all  of  us  were  bom. 
That  God  who  made  the  great  book  of  the 

world 
Would  bless  such  piety  — 
Leonard,  It  may  be  then  — 

Priest.  Never   did  worthier  lads  break 
English  bread: 
The  vexT  brightest  Sunday  Autumn  saw 
With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts,  270 
Could  never  keep  those  boys  away  from 

church. 
Or  tempt    them  to  an  hour  of  sabbath 

breach. 
Leonard  and  James  1  I  warrant,  evexy  cor- 
ner 
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Among  these  rocks,  and  every  hollow  place 
That  venturous  foot  could  reach,  to  one  or 

both 
Was  known  as  well  as  to  the  flowers  that 

grow  there. 
Like  roe-bucks  they  went  bounding  o*er  the 

hills; 
They  played  like  two  young  ravens  on  the 

crags: 
Then  they  could  write,  ay  and  speak  too, 

as  well 
As  many  of  their  betters — and  for  Leonard  1 
The  very  night  before  he  went  away,       281 
In  mv  own  house  I  put  into  his  hand 
A  Bible,  and  I  'd  waeer  house  and  field 
That,  if  he  be  alive,  he  has  it  yet. 

Leonard,   It  seems,  these  Brothers  have 

not  lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other  — 

Priest  That  they  might 

Live  to  such  end  is  what  both  old  and  yoimg 
In  this  our  valley  all  of  us  have  wished, 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  prayed: 
But  Leonard  — 
Leonard.  Then  James  still  is  left  among 

you  1  290 

Priest.   Tis  of  the  elder  brother  I  am 

speakmg: 
They  had  an  uncle;  —  he  was  at  that  time 
A  thriving  man,  and  trafiBcked  on  the  seas: 
And,  but  for  that  same  imcle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud: 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead 

here; 
And  though  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling  only. 
His  soul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  was  too  weak 
To  strive  with  such  a  torrent;  when  he 

died,  300 

The  estate  and  house  were  sold;  and  all 

their  sheep, 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
Had  clothed  the  Ewbauks  for  a  thousand 

years:  — 
Well  —  all  was  gone,  and  they  were  desti- 
tute. 
And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  Brother's  sake. 
Resolved  to  ^  his  f ortime  on  the  seas. 
Twelve  years  are  past  since  we  had  tidings 

f4m  him. 
If  there  were  one  among  us  who  had  heard 
That  Leonard    Ewbank  wac  come  home 

again. 
From  the  Great  Gavel,  down  by  Leexa's 

banks,  310 


And  down  the  Enna,  far  as  Egremoiit, 

The  day  would  be  a  joyous  festival; 

And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  which  there 

you  see  — 
Hanging  in  the  open  air  —  but,  O  good  Sir  I 
This  is  sad  talk  —  they  11  never  sound  for 

him  — 
Living  or  dead.  —  When  last  we  heard  of 

him. 
He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moors 
Upon  the  Barbary  coi^  —  ^Twas  not  a 

little 
That  would  bring  down  his  spirit;  and  do 

doubt. 
Before  it  ended  in  his  death,  the  Tenth     3» 
Was  sadly  crossed.  —  Poor  Leonard  !  whiee 

we  parted. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me. 
If  e'er  he  should  grow  rich,  he  would  retam, 
To  live  in  peace  upon  his  father's  land, 
And  lay  his  bones  among  us. 

Leonard.  If  that  day 

Should  come,  't  would  needs  be  a  glad  daj 

for  him; 
He  would  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  thai 
As  any  that  should  meet  him  — 

Priest.  Happy !  Sir— 

Leonard.  Ton  said  his  kindred  all  were 

in  their  graves, 
And  that  he  had  one  Brother  — 

Priest.  That  is  but 

A  fellow-tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
James,  though  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate; 
And  Leonard  being  always  by  his  side         I 
Had  done  so  many  offices*  about  him. 
That,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature, 
Yet  still  the  spirit  of  a  mountain-boy 
In  him  was  somewhat  cheeked;  ana,  whei 

his  Brother 
Was  gone  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
The  little  colour  that  he  had  was  soon 
Stolen   from   his  cheek;  he  drooped,  and 

pined,  and  pined  —  34a! 

Leonard.   But  these  are  all  the  graves  of 

full-grown  men  1 
Priest.   Ay,  Sir,  that  passed  away:  we 

took  mm  to  us; 
He  was  the  child  of  all  the  dale  — lie  lived 
Three  months  with  one,  and  six  months  with 

another. 
And  wanted  neither  food,  nor  clothes,  nor 

love: 
And  many,  manj  happy  days  were  Ins. 
But,  whether  bkthe  or  sad,  't  is  my  belief 
His  absent  Brother  still  was  at  his  heart 
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Ind,  when  he  dwelt  beneath  our  roof,  we 

found 
A  practice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 
rhat  often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night,    351 
ie  in  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and  sleep- 
ing 
3e  sought  his  brother  Leonard.  —  Ton  are 

moTed ! 
forgive  me,  Sir:  before  I  spoke  to  you, 
[  judged  you  most  unkindly. 

Leonard,  But  this  Youth, 

3ow  did  he  die  at  last  ? 

Priest.  One  sweet  May-morning, 

[It  win  be  twelve  years  since  when  Spring 

returns) 
9e  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropped 

lambs, 
Wiih  two  or  three  companions,  whom  their 

course 
Of  occupation  led  from  height  to  height   360 
Under  a  cloudless  sun  —  tUl  he,  at  length, 
rhrough  weariness,  or,  haply,  to  indulge 
The  humour  of  the  moment,  lag^d  behind, 
fou  see  yon  precipice ;  —  it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  building  made  of  many  crags; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale. 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called,  The 

PlIXAR. 

Upon  its  a€ry  summit  crowned  with  heath. 
The  loiterer,  not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades, 
Lay  stretched  at  ease;  but,  passing  by  the 

place  •  371 

On  their  return,  they  found  that  he  was  gone. 
No  ill  was  feared ;  till  one  of  them  by  chance 
Eutering,  when  evening  was  far  spent,  the 

house 
Which  at  that  time  was  James's  home,  there 

learned 
That  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day: 
The  morning  came,  and  still  he  was  unheard 

of: 
The  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  to  the 

brook 
Some  hastened;  some  ran  to  the  lake:  ere 

noon 
They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  that  same 

rock  380 

Dead,  and  with  mangled  limbs.    The  third 

day  after 
I  buried  him,  poor  Touth,  and  there  he  lies  I 
Leonard.   And  that  then  ti  his  grave  1  — 

Before  his  death 
Tou  say  that  he  saw  many  happy  years  ? 
Priat.   Ay,  that  he  did  — 


Leonard.  And  all  went  well  with  him  ?  — 
Priest.   If  he  had  one,  the  Youth  had 

twenty  homes. 
Leonard.   And  you  believe,  then,  that  his 

mind  was  easy  ?  — 
Priest.   Yes,  long  before  he  died,  he  found 

that  time 
Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow;  and  unless 
His   thoughts   were  turned   on  Leonard's 

luckless  fortune,  390 

He  talked  about  him  with  a  cheerful  love. 
Leonard.    He  could  not  come  to  an  un- 
hallowed end ! 
Priest.  Nay,  God  forbid !  —  You  recoUect 
-  I  mentioned 
A  habit  which  disquietude  and  grief 
Had  brought  upon  him;  and  we  aU  con- 
jectured 
That,  as  the  day  was  warm,  he  had  lain 

down 
On  the  soft  heath,  —  and,  waiting  for  his 

comrades. 
He  there  had  fallen  asleep;  that  in  his  sleep 
He  to  the  margin  of  the  precipice 
Had  walked,  and   from  the   summit  had 

fallen  headlong:  400 

And  so  no  doubt  he  perished.    When  the 

Youth 
FeU,  in  his  hand  he  must  have  grasped,  we 

think. 
His  shepherd's  staff;  for  on  that  Pillar  of 

rock 
It  had  been  caught  mid-way;  and  there  for 

years 
It  hung;  —  and  mouldered  there. 

The  Priest  here  ended  — 
The  Stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but 

he  felt 
A  gushing  from  his  heart,  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.   Both  left  the  spot  in 

silence; 
And    Leonard,    when    they    reached    the 

churchyard  gate, 
As  the  Priest  lifted  up  the  latch,  turned 

round, —  410 

And,  looking  at  the  grave,  he  said,  "  My 

Brother ! " 
The  Vicar  did  not  hear  the  words:  and  now. 
He  pointed  towards  his  dwelling-place,  en- 
treating 
That  Leonard  would  partake  his  homely 

fare: 
The  other  thanked  him  with  an  earnest 

voice; 
But  added,  that,  the  evening  being  calm, 
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He  would  pursue  his  journey.    So  they 
parted. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Leonard  reached  a 
grove 
That  overiiung  the  road:  he  there  stopped 

shorty 
Andy  sitting  down  heneath  the  trees,  re- 
viewed 420 
AH  that  the  Priest  had  said:  his  early  years 
Were  with  him:  —  his  long  absence,  cher- 
ished hopes, 
And  Uioughts  which  had  been  his  an  hour 

before,  * 

All  pressed  on  him  with  such  a  weight,  that 

now. 
This  vale,  where  he  had  been  so  happy, 

seemed 
A  place  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  live: 
So  he  relinanished  all  his  purposes. 
Ue  travellea  back  to  Egremout:  and  thence. 
That  night,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Priest, 
Remindmg  him  of  what  had  passed  between 
them ;  430 

And  adding,  with  a  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
That  it  was  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
He  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 
This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  is  now 
A  Seaman,  a  grey-headea  Mariner. 


MICHAEL 

A  PASTORAL  POEM 

1800.   1800 

Written  at  Town-end,  Orasmere,  about  the 
time  as ""  The  Brothers."  The  Sheepfold, 
on  which  so  much  of  the  poem  turns,  remains, 
or  rather  the  ruins  of  it.  The  character  and 
cucnmstances  of  Luke  were  taken  from  a 
family  to  whom  had  belonged,  many  years  be- 
fore, the  house  we  lived  in  at  Town-end,  along 
with  some  fields  and  woodlands  on  the  eastern 
sh<ne  of  Grasroere.  The  name  of  the  Evening 
8tar  was  not  in  fact  given  to  this  house,  but  to 
another  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  more  to 
the  north. 

Ir  from  the  public  way  yon  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead 

Ghyll, 
Yon  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Tour  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  oola  aft- 

cent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to 

face. 


But,  courage  I  for  around  that  bcnsteroos 
brook 

The  mountains  have  all  opened  ont  them- 
selves. 

And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 

Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  aloee 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stooei, 
and  kites  n 

That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude; 

Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  thii 
Dell 

But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pan 

Might  see  and  notice  not.    Beside  the  brook 
Appears  a  straggling    heap    of     unhewi 

stones ! 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story  —  unennched  with  strange  events, 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside,     m 
Or  for  the  sununer  shade.     It  was  the  firsl 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved;  not  verily 
For  their  own  aedces,  but  for  the  fields  ao^ 

hills  I 

Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boj 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  powei 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel        y 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  ami 

think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  lif« 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sain 
Of  youthf  id  Poets,  who  among  these  hUls 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Yale  4 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  hi 

name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  0 

limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  yovth  t 

age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was  kea 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affaira, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prom|] 
And  watchful  more  than  orainary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  ti 

windsy 
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Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and,  oftentimes. 
When  others  heeded  not,  He  heard  the 

South  50 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  wamin|f,  of  his  iiock 
Bethought  him.  and  he  to  himself  would 

say, 
''The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for 

me ! " 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that 

drives 
The  traveUer  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the 

heights.  60 

So  lived  he  tiU  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should 

suppose 
That  tiie  green  valleys,  and  the  streams 

and  rocks. 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had 

breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous 

step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  im- 
pressed 
So  manv  incidents  upon  his  mind  6S 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  jov  or  fear; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain; 
Those  fields,  those  hills  —  w£it  could  they 

less  ?  had  laid 
Strong  hoM  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 
His  days  had  not  been  .passed  in  single- 
ness. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old  — 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty 

years.  80 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house:  two  wheels 

she  had 
Of  antiqae  form;  this  large,  for  spinning 

wool; 
Thtt  small,  for  flax;  and  if  one  wheel  had 

rest 
It  was  because  the  oUier  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  bad  but  one  inmate  in  their  house. 


An  onlv  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,  —  in  shephe^'s 

phrase, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.    This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a 

storm,  91 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.  I  may  truly  say. 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.    When  day  was  gone. 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  w'ere  come  home,  even 

then. 
Their  labour  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and 

there. 
Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed 

milk,  100 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.     Yet 

when  the  meal 
Was  ended,   Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was 

named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside;  perhaps  to 

card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  fiail,  or  scjrthe. 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 
Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chinmey's 

edge,  no 

That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a 

lamp; 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  bum  —  and  late. 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 
WTiich,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had 

found, 
And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with 

hopes,  121 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke    had    reached  his 

eighteenth  year. 
There  by  Uie  light  of  this  old  lamp  they 

sate. 
Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 
Making  the  cottage  through  tne  silent  hours 
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Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life  130 
That  thrif^  Pair  had  lived.    For,  as  it 

chanced, 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north 

and  south, 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 
Both    old    and    young,   was  named  The 

Evening  Star. 
Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 

years,  140 

The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must 

needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael's 

heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindlv  works  in  the  blood 

of  aU  — 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man. 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts, 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.    150 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy  I    For  often- 
times 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind,  161 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when 

he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's 

stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered   sheep  before    him 

stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of 

shade. 
Chosen  for  ^e  Shearer's  covert  from  the 

sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustio  dialect  was  called 


The  CuppiNO  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it 

bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  ^ 

shade,  r 

With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  aid 

blithe. 

Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  wiUi  loob 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their    legs,   or  with    his 

shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  benotli 

the  shears. 
And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the 

boy  g^w  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut  tSe 
With  Us  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  be 

hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equmt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  |;ate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called. 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hindiunce  and  a  help; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe,  rf> 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise; 
Though  nought  was    left    undone  which 

staff,  or  voice. 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  eonld 

perform. 
But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old, 

could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;  and  to  thfi 

heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  waysj 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they' 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved! 

before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  Boy  tliere 

came  9cn 

Feelings    and  emanations  —  things  which 

were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind; 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bora 

apain? 
Thus  m  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  gre  J 

up: 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  bis  eighty 

eenth  year. 
He  <^was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 
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WbOe  in  this  Bort  the  simple  household 

lived 
rom  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  there 

came 
Stressful  tidings.    Long  before  the  time 
»f  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been 

bound  210 

Q  snrety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
^  an  iiMlustrious  life,  and  ample  means; 
tut  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
bid  prest  upon  him;  and  old  Michael  now 
Vas  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 
L  f^eTous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Ixan  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for 

claim, 
It  Uie  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
(fare  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
rhat  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost.  320 
^    soon  as   he  had  armed  himself  with 

strength 
Po  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
rhe  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
V  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields, 
mch  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again, 
\nd  his  heart  failed  him.   "  Isabel,"  said  he, 
Fwo  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
'I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy 

years, 
^Lnd  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love   229 
Have  we  all  hved;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
rhat  I  eould  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  sun  himself 
Bas  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.     An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  he  were  not  false. 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like 

this  239 

Had  been  no  sorrow.    I  forgive  him ;  —  but 
T  were  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 
When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.   We  have,  thou  know'st. 
Another  kinsman  —  he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.   He  is  a  prosperous  man. 
Thriving  in  trade  —  and  Luke  to  him  shall 

And  with  his  kinsman's  help  ana  his  own 

thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 


He  may  return  to  us.    If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done?  Where  every  one  is 

poor. 
What  can  be  gained  ?  " 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There 's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to 

herself. 
He  was  a  parish-boy  —  at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings, 

pence  263 

And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours 

bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's 

wares; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous 

rich, 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor. 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a    chapel, 

floored 
With  marble  which  he  sent  &om  foreign 

lands.  270 

These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like 

sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened.    The  old  Man 

was  glad. 
And  thus  resumed:  —  "WeU,  Isabel  I  this 

scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink 

to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 

—  We  have  enough  —  I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  g^ood 

hope. 

—  Make   ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of 

the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him 

forth  280 

To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 

—  If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to- 

night." 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields 
went  forth 

With  a  light  heart.    The  Housewife  for 
five  days 

Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day 
long 

Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  pre- 
pare 
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Tliiii£;8  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  jbabel  was  glad  when  Suniday  came 
To  stop   her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she 

lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two 

nights  390 

Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his 

sleep: 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could 

see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day 

at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  them- 
selves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "  Thou  must  not 

go: 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose  — 
None  to  remember  —  do  not  go  away, 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund 

voice; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best 

fare  301 

Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 
With  daylight  Isabel  resimied  her  work ; 
And  aU  the  ensuing  week  the  home  ap- 

peared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring:  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman 

came. 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 
To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forth- 
with Sio 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or 

more 
The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours 

round; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.   When  Isabel 
Hsbd  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man 

said, 
"  He   shall   depart  to-morrow."    To   this 

word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of 

things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should 

go,  319 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.     But  at  length 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greeuhead 

Ghyll, 


Li  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheepfold;  and,  before  he  heai^ 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss. 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlets 

edge  I 

Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke   that  evening  thitherwazd  h\ 

walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  b^ 

stopped,  j3i 

And  thus  the    old  Man  spake  to  him:H 

"  My  Son,  j 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  fnij 

heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth,  i 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  liUle  part 
Of  our  two  histories;  't  will  do  Uiee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should 

touch 
On  things   thou  canst  not  know  of. 1 

After  thou 
First  cam'st  into  the  world  —  as  oft  befallj 
To  new-bom  infants  —  thou  didst  ske| 

away  j4{ 

Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father*] 

tongue  I 

Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed 

on, 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  lore 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,   without  words,  a   natura 

tune; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  jol 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.    Month  fol 

lowed  month. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains;  else  I  think  thi| 

thou  3^ 

Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Fa^ierl 

knees.  j 

But  we   were    playmates,   Luke:    amocj 

these  hiUs, 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  ao^ 

younff 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  did^ 

thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  knov.' 
Luke   had  a  manly  heart;   but   at  the« 

words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  Man  grasped 

his  hand, 
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And  saidy  *'  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so  —  I  see 
rbat  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not 
speak.  360 

—  Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father:  and  herein 

I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Reoeived  at  ol^rs'  hands;  for,  though  now 

old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they 

lived. 
As  all  their  Forefeithers  had  done;  and 

when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were 

not  loth 
To  eive  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
I  wished  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life 

they  lived:  371 

But,  't  b  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
And  see  so  litt&  gain  from  threescore  years. 
These  fields   were   burthened   when  they 

came  to  me; 
Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritsmce  was  mine. 
I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my 

work, 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land 

¥ras  free. 

—  It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another    Master.      Heaven    forgive    me, 

Luke,  380 

II I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should'st  ^." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which 

they  stood, 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 
**  This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.    But,  lay  one  stone  — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 

hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope;  —  we  both 

may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale;  —  do  thou  thy 

part;  .  .  390 

I  will  do  mine.  —  I  will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that' were  resigned  to 

thee: 
Ijp  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 
^^  ill  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
An  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone, 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.  —  Heaven  bless 

thee,  Boy  1 


Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beat- 
ing fast 
With  many  hopes ;  it  should  be  so  —  yes  — 

yes  — 
I  knew  that  thou  could*st  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:   thou  hast  been  bound 

to  me  400 

Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone, 
What  will  be  left  to  us  I  —  But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  comer-stone, 
As  I  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And  of    this    moment;    hither    turn   thy 

thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers 

lived,  410 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee 

well  — 
When  thou  retum'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt 

see 
A  work  which  is  not  here :  a  covenant 
*T  will  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last, 
And  bear   thv   memory  with  me   to   the 

grave." 
The  Shepherd    ended  here;    and  Luke 

stooped  down, 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheepfold.     At  the 

sight  420 

The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him;  to 

his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
^—Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or 

seeming  peace, 
Ere  the  ni^t  fell:  —  with  morrow's  dawn 

the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face; 
And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their 

doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell 

prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman 

come,  431 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  01  wondrous  news. 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
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"  The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen. 
Both  parents  read    them  with   rejoicing 

hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and 

now  439 

Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheepf  old.  Meantime  Luke 

began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  b  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
*T  will  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who 

well  451 

Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  sise 
Of  an  unusual  strength.     Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and 

cloud, 
And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before. 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep, 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance.  459 
And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  fiock  had  need.  *  *T  is  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  Man  —  and  't  is  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  smgle  stone. 
There,  by  the  Sheepfold,  sometimes  was 

he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The*len|^h  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to 

time,  470 

He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheepfold  wrought. 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband:  at  her  death  the  es- 
tate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  which  was  named  the  £ven- 

uxQ  Star 
Is  gone  —  the  ploughshare  has  been  through 

the  groimd 
On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  been 

wrought 


Li  all  the  neighbourhood:  —  yet  the  oak  ii 

That  g^w  beside  their  door;  and  the  rr^ 
mains  ^ 

Of  the  unfinished  Sheepfold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhead 
GhyU. 


THE  IDLE  SHEPHERD-BOYS 

OR,  DUNGEON-GHYLL  FORCE 

A  PASTORAL 

1800.   1800 

Written  at  Town-end,  Orasmere.   I  vill  od^ 

add  a  little  monitory  anecdote  ooneemiiig  tliu 

subject.    When  Coleridge  and  Southey  v«rn 

walking  together    upon    the    Fells,    2Soiitk«t| 

observed  that,  if  I  wished  to  be  Gunaidered  1 

faithful  painter  of  rural  manners.  I  ought  nei 

to  have  said  that  my  Shepherd-boys  triiuim^ 

their  rustic  hats  as  described  in  the  poera.  Jtis^ 

as  the  wortls  had  passed  his  lips  tvo  boys  t|h 

peared  with   the  very  plant  entwined  nmnd 

their  hats.  I  have  often  wondered  that  ikwthe^, 

who  rambled  so  much  about  the  moantainit 

should  have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  and  1  r» 

cord  it  as  a  warning  for  others  who,  with  f u 

less  opportunity  than  my  dear  friend  had  <J 

knowing  what  things  are.  and  far  less  aagacitjj 

give   way   to    presnroptnous    criticism,  frocq 

which  he  was  free,  though  in  this  matter  nit' 

taken.    In  describing  a  tarn  under  Helvellp, 

I  say  — 

"  Ther^  sometimes  doth  s  leapinf:  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer.** 

This  was  branded  by  a  critic  of  these  day«,  ii 
a  review  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  as  niinatn 
ral  and  absurd.  I  admire  the  genius  of  Mn 
Barbauld,  nnd  am  certain  that,  had  her  ednca 
tion  been  favourable  to  imaginative  inflneooa 
no  female  of  her  day  would  have  been  mot 
likely  to  sympathise  with  that  image,  and  b 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  sentiment. 

The  Yalley  rings  with  mirth  and  joy; 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  play 

A  never  never  ending  song, 

To  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  magpie  chatters  with  delight ; 

The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood 

Have  left  the  mother  and  the  nest; 

And  they  go  rambling  east  and  west 

In  search  of  their  own  food; 

Or  through  the  glittering  vapours  dart     > 

In  very  wantonness  of  heart. 
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Beneath  a  rock,  upon  the  grass, 

Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun; 

Their  work,  if  any  work  they  have, 

Is  out  of  mind  —  or  done. 

On  jnpes  of  sycamore  they  play 

The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn; 

Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 

We  call  stag-nom,  or  fox's  tail, 

Their  rusty  hats  they  trim:  ao 

And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day. 

Those  Shepherds  wear  the  time  away. 

Along  the  riyer's  stony  marge 

The  sand'lark  chants  a  joyous  song; 

The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 

And  carols  loud  luid  strong. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rooks, 

All  newly  bom  !  both  earth  and  sky 

Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all. 

Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal;         30 

They  never  hear  the  cry, 

That  plaintive  cry  !  which  up  the  hill 

Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said  Walter,  leaping  from  the  CTOund, 
**Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We  11  for  our  whistles  run  a  race." 

• Away  the  shepherds  flew; 

They  leapt  —  they   ran  —  and   when  they 

came 
Right  opposite  to  Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Seeing  that  he  should  lose  the  prize,  40 

•*  Stop  I  '*  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries  — 
James  stopped  with  no  ?ood  will: 
Slid  Walter  then,  exultmc^;  "  Here 
You  H  find  a  task  for  half  a  year. 

"  Cross,  if  you  dare,  where  I  shall  cross  — 

C^mie  on,  and  tread  where  I  shall  tread." 

The  other  took  him  at  his  word, 

Ajid  followed  as  he  led. 

It  was  a  spot  which  you  may  see 

If  ever  you  to  Langdale  go;  50 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 

Hsth  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock: 

The  gulf  is  deep  below; 

And,  in  a  basin  black  and  small, 

Beceives  a  lofty  waterfall. 

With  8ta£f  in  hand  across  the  cleft 

The  challenger  pursued  his  march; 

And  now,  all  eyes  and  feet,  hath  gained 

The  middle  of  the  arch. 

When  list  I  he  hears  a  piteous  moan  —     60 

Again  I  —  his  heart  within  him  dies  — 


His  pulse  is  stopped,  his  breath  is  lost, 

He  totters,  pallia  as  a  ghost, 

And,  looking  down,  espies 

A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool  is  pent 

Within  that  black  and  frightful  rent. 

The  lamb  had  slipped  into  the  stream, 

And  safe  without  a  bruise  or  wound 

The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 

Into  the  gulf  profound.  70 

His  dam  nad  seen  him  when  he  fell. 

She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne; 

And,  while  with  all  a  mother's  love 

She  from  the  lofty  rocks  above 

Sent  forth  a  cry  forlorn, 

The  lamb,  still  swimminf^  round  and  round. 

Made  answer  to  that  plamtive  sound. 

When  he  had  learnt  what  thing  it  was, 

That  sent  this  rueful  cry;  I  ween 

The  Boy  recovered  heart,  and  told  80 

The  sight  which  he  had  seen. 

Both  ^adly  now  deferred  their  task; 

Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid  — 

A  Poet,  one  who  loves  the  brooks 

Far  better  than  the  sages*  books. 

By  chance  had  thither  strayed ; 

And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found 

By  those  huge  rocks  encompassed  round. 

He  drew  it  from  the  troubled  pool. 

And  brought  it  forth  into  the  light:  90 

The  Shepherds  met  him  with  his  charge, 

An  unexpected  sight ! 

Into  their  arms  the  lamb  they  took, 

Whose  life  and  limbs  the  flood  had  spared; 

Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied, 

And  placed  him  at  his  mother's  side; 

And  gently  did  the  Bard 

Those  idle  Shepherd-boys  upbraid. 

And  bade  them  better  mind  their  trade. 


THE   PET-LAMB 

A   PASTORAL 

1800.    1800 

Written  at  Town-end,  Graemere.  Barbara 
Lewthwaite,  now  living  at  Ambleside  (1843). 
though  mnch  changed  as  to  beauty,  was  one  of 
two  most  lovely  sisters.  Almost  the  flrst  words 
my  poor  brother  John  said,  when  he  visited  us 
for  the  first  time  at  Grasmere,  were,  **  Were 
those  two  Angels  that  I  have  jnst  seen  ?  "  and 
from  his  description  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
those  two  sbters.  The  mother  died  in  childbed ; 
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and  one  of  onr  neighbours  at  Ghaamere  told  me 
that  the  loyelieat  sight  she  had  ever  seen  was 
that  mother  as  she  hty  in  her  coffin  with  her 
babe  in  her  arm.  I  mention  this  to  notice  what 
I  cannot  but  think  a  salutary  custom  once  uni- 
versal in  these  vales.  Every  attendant  on  a 
funeral  made  it  a  duty  to  look  at  the  corpse  in 
the  coffin  before  the  lid  was  closed,  which  was 
never  done  (nor  I  believe  is  now)  till  a  minute 
or  two  before  the  corpse  was  removed.  Barbara 
Lewthwaite  was  not  in  fact  the  child  whom  I 
had  seen  and  overheard  as  described  in  the 
poem.  I  chose  the  name  for  reasons  implied  in 
the  above ;  and  will  here  add  a  caution  against 
the  use  of  names  of  living  persons.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  this  poem, 
I  was  much  surprised,  and  more  hurt,  to  find  it 
in  a  child^s  school-book  which,  having  been 
compiled  by  Lindley  Murray,  had  come  into 
use  at  Qrasmere  School  where  Barbara  was  a 
pupil;  and,  alas!  I  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  that  she  was  very  vain  of  being  thus 
dbtinguished ;  and,  in  after-life, she  used  to  say 
that  she  remembered  the  incident  and  what  I 
said  to  her  upon  the  occasion. 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began 

to  blink; 
I  heard  a  voice;   it  said,  "  Drink,  pretty 

creature,  drink  ! " 
And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I 

espied 
A  snow-white  mountain-lamb  with  a  Maiden 

at  its  side. 

Nor  sheep  nor  kine  were  near;  the  lamb 

was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a 

stone; 
With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little 

Maiden  kneel, 
While  to  that  mountain-lamb  she  gave  its 

evening  meal. 

Tlie  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his 

supper  took. 
Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears;^  and 

his  tail  with  pleasure  shook.  10 

"  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,"  she  said 

in  such  a  tone 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my 

own. 

T  was  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of 

beauty  rare  ! 
I  watched  them  with  delight,  they  were  a 

lovely  pair. 


Now  with  her  empty  can  the  Maiden  Uaubi 

away: 
But  ere  ten  yards  were  gone  her  footstep 

did  she  stay. 

Right  towards  the  lamb  she  looked;  aJ 

from  a  shady  place 
I  unobserved  could  see  the  woridngs  of  ha 

face: 
If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measorM 

numbers  bring. 
Thus,  thought  I,  to  her  lamb   that  litt^ 
lid  mil 


Maid  might  sing: 


"  What  ails  thee,  young  One  ?  what  ?  Wk 

pull  so  at  thy  cord  ? 
Is  it  not  well  with  thee  ?  well  both  for  bo 

and  board? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  gns 

can  be; 
Rest,  little  young  One,  rest;  what  is 't  tha 

aileth  thee  ? 

"  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek  7    What  i 

wanting  to  thy  heart  ? 
Thy  limbs  are  they  not  strong  ?  And  beai 

tiful  thou  art: 
This  grass  is  tender  grass;  these  flowec 

they  have  no  peers; 
And  that  green  com  all  day  is  rustling  i 

thy  ears  I 

"  If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  strete 

thy  woollen  chain. 
This  beech  is  standing  by,  its  coTert  tlxi 

canst  gain;  3 

For  rain  and  moimtain-storms  I   the  hk 

thou  need'st  not  fear. 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  that  scareei 

can  come  here. 

**  Rest,  little  young  One,  rest;  thon  hast  fa 

got  the  day 
When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  plae( 

far  away; 
Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  tha 

wert  owned  by  none, 
And  thy  mother  from  thj  side  for  eTennoi 

was  gone. 

"He  took  thee  hi  his  arms,  aikd  in  m 
brought  thee  home:  I 

A  bless^  day  for  thee  !  then  whith^ 
wouldst  thou  roam  ? 
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faiUifol  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam  that 

did  thee  yean 
pon  the  mountaixh-tops  no  kinder  could 
have  been.  40 

Thou  know'st  that  twice  a  day  I  have 

brought  thee  in  this  can 
resh  water  from  the  brook,  as  clear  as  ever 

ran; 
lid  twice  in  the  day,  when  the  grotmd  is 

wet  with  dew, 
bring  thee  draughts  of  milk,  warm  milk 

it  is  and  new. 

Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout 

as  they  are  now, 
lien  1 11  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony 

in  the  plough; 
[y  playmate  thou  shalt  be;  and  when  the 

wind  b  cold 
Nir  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall 

be  thy  fold. 

It  will  not,  will  not  rest  I  —  Poor  creature, 
can  it  be 

lot 't  is  thy  mother's  heart  which  is  work- 
ing so  in  thee  ?  50 

liings  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are 
dear, 

iad  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst 
neither  see  nor  near. 

Ala^  the  mountain-tops  that  look  so  green 

and  fair  I 
've  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness 

that  come  there; 
lie  little  brooks  that  seem  all  pastime  and 

all  play, 
Hien  ther  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for 

their  prey. 

Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  raven  in 

the  sky; 
right  and  dav  thou  art  safer,  —  our  cottage 

is  hard.  bv. 
Hxy  bleat  so  after  me  ?     Why  pull  so  at 

thy  chain? 
kep  —  and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to 

thee  again ! "  60 

-  As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went 
with  lazy  feet, 

"his  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  re- 
peat; 


And  it  seemed,  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line 

by  line. 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one  half 

of  it  was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again,  did  I  repeat  the 

song; 
"Nay,"  said  I,  ''more  than  half  to  the 

damsel  must  belong, 
For  she  looked  with  such  a  look  and  she 

spake  with  such  a  tone. 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my 


» 


own. 
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PLACES 

1800.  1800 

ADVERTISEMENT 

By  perBons  resident  in  the  country  and  at- 
tached to  rural  objects,  many  places  will  be 
found  unnamed  or  of  unknown  names,  where 
little  Incidents  most  have  occurred,  or  feelings 
been  experienced,  which  will  have  g^iven  to 
such  places  a  private  and  peculiar  interest. 
From  a  wish  to  give  some  sort  of  record  to  such 
Incidents,  and  renew  the  gratification  of  such 
feelings,  Names  have  been  given  to  Places  by 
the  Author  nnd  some  of  his  Friends,  and  the 
following  Poems  written  in  consequence. 


Written  at  Qrasmere.  This  poem  was  sug- 
gested on  the  banks  of  the  brook  that  runs 
through  Easedale,  which  is,  in  some  parts  of 
its  course,  as  wild  and  beautiful  as  brook  can 
be.  I  have  composed  thousands  of  verses  by 
the  side  of  it. 

It  was  an  April  morning:  fresh  and  clear 
The  Rivulet,  delighting  in  its  strength, 
Ran  with  a  young  man's  speed;  and  yet  the 

voice 
Of  waters  which  the  winter  had  supplied 
Was  softened  down  into  a  vernal  tone. 
The  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  desire, 
And  hopes  and  wishes,  from  all  living  things 
Went  circling,  like  a  multitude  of  sounds. 
The  budding  groves  seemed  eager  to  urge 

on  9 

The  steps  of  June ;  as  if  their  various  hues 
Were  only  hindrances  that  stood  between 
Them  and  their  object:   but,  meanwhile, 

prevailed 
Such  an  entire  contentment  in  the  air 
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That  every  naked  ash,  and  tardy  tree 
Yet  leafless,  showed  as  if  the  countenance 
With  which  it  looked  on  this  delightful  day 
Were  native  to  the  summer.  —  Up  the  brook 
I  roamed  in  the  confusion  of  my  heart, 
Alive  to  all  things  and  forgetting  all. 
At  length  I  to  a  sudden  turning  came       so 
In  this  continuous  glen,  where  down  a  rock 
The  Stream,  so  ardent  in  its  course  before. 
Sent  forth  such  sallies  of  glad  sound,  that 

all 
Which  I  till  then  had  heard,  appeared  the 

voice 
Of  common  pleasure:  beast  and  bird,  the 

lamb. 
The  shepherd's  dog,  the  linnet  and  the 

thrush 
Vied  vrith  this  waterfall,  and  made  a  song, 
Which,  while  I  listened,  seemed  like  i£e 

wild  growth 
Or  like  some  natural  produce  of  the  air, 
That  could  not  cease  to  be.    Green  leaves 

were  here;  30 

But  't  was  the  foliage  of  the  rocks  —  the 

birch, 
The  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  bright  green 

thorn. 
With  hanging  isknds  of  resplendent  furze: 
And,  on  a  summit,  distant  a  short  space. 
By  any  who  should  look  beyond  the  dell, 
A  single  mountain-cottage  might  be  seen. 
I  gazed  and  gazed,  and  to  myself  I  said, 
**  Our  thoughts  at  least  are  ours;  and  this 

wild  nook, 
My  Emma,  I  will  dedicate  to  thee." 
Soon  did  the  spot  become  my  other 

home,  40 

My  dwelling,  and  my  out-of-doors  abode. 
And,  of  the  Shepherds  who  have  seen  me 

there, 
To  whom  I  sometimes  in  our  idle  talk 
Have  told  this  fancy,  two  or  three,  perhaps. 
Years  after  we  are  gone  and  in  our  graves. 
When  they  have  cause  to  speak  of  this  wild 

place, 
May  call  it  by  the  name  of  Ebcma's  Dell. 

II 
TO  JOANNA 

Written  at  Grasmere.  The  effect  of  her 
landi  is  an  extravagance ;  though  the  effect 
ofthe  wverbcration  of  voices  '»  "Tll^ 
of  Ae  moantains  is  very  striking.  There  w,in 
Se  -  JExcomon,"  an  allusion  U>  the  bleat  of  a 


lamb  thus  re-e<dioed,  and  described  vitba 
any  exasperation,  as  I  heard  it,  on  the  side 
Stickle  Tarn,  from  the  precipice  that  stretc« 
on  to  Langdale  Pikes. 

Amid  the  smoke  of  cities  did  you  pass 
The  time  of  early  youth;   and  there  j 

learned. 
From  years  of  quiet  industry,  to  love 
The  living  Beings  by  your  own  fireside, 
With  such  a  strong  devotion,   that  T<j 

heart 
Is  slow  to  meet  the  sympathies  of  them 
Who  look  upon  the  hills  with  tenderoettj 
And  make  dear  friendships  with  the  strei) 

and  groves.  , 

Yet  we,  who  are  transgressors  in  this  kii 
Dwelling  retired  in  our  simplicity 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  we  love  j 

well, 
Joanna  !  and  I  g^ess,  since  you  have  bee 
So  distant  from  us  now  for  two  long  yej 
That  you  will  gladly  listen  to  disconise, 
However  trivial,  if  you  thence  be  taught 
That  they,  with  whom  you  once  were  hm 

talk 
Familiarly  of  you  and  of  old  times. 
While  1  was  seated,  now  some  ten  di 

East, 
those  lofty  firs,  that  overtop 
Their  ancient  neighbour,  the   old  steep 

tower. 
The  Vicar  from  his  gloomy  house  hard  h 
Came  forth  to  greet  me;  and  when  be  a 

asked,  j 

"How  fares  Joanna,  that    wild-heail 

Maid! 
And  when  will  she  return  to   us  ? " 

paused; 
And,  after  short  exchange  of  village  ne^ 
He  with  grave  looks  demanded,  for  vl 

cause. 
Reviving  obsolete  idolatry, 
I,  like  a  Runic  Priest,  in  characters 
Of  formidable  size  haid  chiselled  out 
Some  uncouth  name  upon  the  native  roc^ 
Above  the  Rotha,  by  the  forest-side, 

—  Now,  by  those  dear  immunities  of  be 
Engendered  between  malice  and  true  iovi 
I  was  not  loth  to  be  so  catechised. 
And  this  was  my  reply:  —  "  As  it  befell. 
One  summer  morning  we  had  walked  abr^ 
At  break  of  day,  Joanna  and  myself. 

—  T  was  that  delightful  season  when  i 

broom, 
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iD-flowered,  and  visible  on  every  steep, 
ong  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  gold.     40 
IT  pathway  led  us  on  to  Botha's  banks; 
id  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 
lat  eastward  looks,  I  there  stopped  short 

—  and  stood 
scing  the  lofty  barrier  with  mv  eye 
om  base  to  summit;  such  delignt  1  found 
»  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and 

flower 
lat  intermixture  of  delicious  hues, 
ong  so  vast  a  surface,  all  at  once, 
one  impression,  by  connecting  force 
'  their  own  beauty,  imac^ed  in  the  heart. 
VVlien  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes' 

8pa4^,  51 

anna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
lat    ravishment    of  mine,  and    laughed 

aloud. 
le  Boek,  like  something  starting  from  a 

sleep, 
nk   up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed 

again; 
At  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
as  ready  with  her  cavern;  Hammar-scar, 
id  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-how,  sent  forth 
noise  of  laughter;  southern  Loughrigg 

heard, 
id  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain 

tone;  60 

dveUyn  far  into  the  dear  blue  sky 
rried  the  Lady's  voice,  —  old  Skiddaw 

blew 
a  speaJdng-trompet;  —  back  out  of  the 

clouds 
'  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice; 
id   Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty 

bead. 
Now    whether   (said  I  to  our  cordial 

Friend, 
ho  in  the  hey-day  of  astonishment 
liled   in   my   face)  this  were   in  simple 

truth 
work  accomplished  by  the  brotherhood 
'   ancient    mountains,    or    my  ear  was 

touched  70 

ith  dreama  and  visionary  impulses 
I  me  alone  imparted,  sure  1  am 
at  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the  hills, 
d,  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my 

side 
e  fair  Joanna  drew,  as  if  she  wished 
shelter  from  some  object  of  her  fear. 
And  henoe,  long  afterwards,  when  eight- 
een moons 


Were  wasted,  fts  I  chanced  to  walk  alone 
Beneath  this  rock,  at  sunrise,  on  a  calm 
And  silent  morning,  I  sat  down,  and  there. 
In  memoir  of  affections  old  and  true,       81 
I  chiselled  out  in  those  rude  characters 
Joanna's  name  deep  in  the  living  stone:  — 
And  I,  and  all  who  dwell  by  my  fireside. 
Have  called  the  lovely  rock,  Joanna's 
Bock." 

Ill 

It  is  not  aoourate  that  the  Eininence  here  al- 
luded to  could  be  seen  from  our  orchard-seat. 
It  rises  above  the  road  by  the  side  of  Gras- 
mere  lake,  towards  Keswick,  and  its  name  is 
StoDe-Arthor. 

There   is  an  Eminence,  —  of  these  our 

hills 
The  last  that  narleys  with  the  setting  sun; 
We  can  behold  it  from  our  orchard-seat; 
And,  when  at  evening  we  pursue  our  walk 
Along  the  public  way,  Uus  Peak,  so  high 
Above  us,  and  so  distant  in  its  height, 
Is  visible;  and  often  seems  to  send 
Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts. 
The  meteors  make  of  it  a  favourite  haunt: 
The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and  large 
In  the  mid  heavens,  is  never  half  so  fair 
As  when  he  shines  above  it.     'T  is  in  truth 
The  loneliest  place   we   have  among  the 

clouds. 
And  She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have 

loved 
With  such  communion,  that  no  place  on 

earth 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me. 
Hath  to    this    lonely  Smnmit  given  my 

Name. 


IV 

The  oharaoter  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras- 
mere  lake  is  quite  chan)^,  since  these  verses 
were  written,  by  the  public  road  being  carried 
along  its  side.  The  friends  rooken  of  were 
Coleridge  and  my  Sister,  and  the  facts  oc- 
curred strictly  as  recorded. 

A  NARROW  girdle  of   rough  stones  and 

crags, 
A  rude  ana  natural  causeway,  interposed 
Between  the  water  and  a  winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket,  leaves  the  eastern 

shore 
Of  Grasmere  safe  in  its  own  privacy: 
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And  there  myself  and  two  bdlov^d  Friends, 
One  calm  September  morning,  ere  the  mist 
Had  altogether  yielded  to  the  sun. 
Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way. 
Ill  suits  the  road  with  one  in  haste; 

but  we  lo 

Played  with  our  time;  and,  as  we  strolled 

along. 
It  was  our  occupation  to  observe 
Such  objects  as  the    wares    had    tossed 

ashore  — 
Feather,  or    leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered 

bough, 
Each  on  the  other  heaped,  along  the  line 
Of  the  dry  wreck.     And,  in   our  vacant 

mood. 
Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some 

tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle's  beard. 
That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm 

lake, 
Suddenly  halting  now  —  a  lifeless  stand  I  so 
And  starting  off  again  with  freak  as  sudden; 
In  all  its  sportive  wanderings,  all  the  while, 
Malting  report  of  an  invisible  breeze  - 
That  was  its  wings,  its  chariot,  and  its 

horse. 
Its  playmate,  rather  say,  its  moving  soul. 

And  often,  triHing  with  a  privilege 

Alike  indulged  to  all,  we  paused,  one  now. 
And  now  the  other,  to  point  out,  perchance 
To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water-weed,  too 

fair 
Either  to  be  divided  from  the  place  30 

On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 
To  its  own  beauty.    Many  such  there  are. 
Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  tall 

fern. 
So  stately,  of  the  queen  Osmunda  named; 
Plant  lovelier,  in  its  own  retired  abode 
On  Grasmere's  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the 

side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere, 
Sole-sittinfi[  by  the  shores  of  old  romance. 
—  So  fared  we  that  bright  morning:  from 

the  fields 
Meanwhile,  a  noise  was  heard,  the  busy 

mirth  40 

Of  reapers,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds. 
And  feeding  thus  our  fancies,  we  advanced 
Along  the  mdented  shore;  when  suddenly. 
Through  a  thin  veil  of  glittering  haze  was 

seen 
Before  us,  on  a  point  of  jutting  laadi 


The  tall  and  upright  figure  of  a  Man 
Attired  in  peasant's  garb,  who  stood  aka^ 
Angling  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
'*  Improvident  and  reckless,"  we  exclaimel 
*<  The  Man  must  be,  who  thus  can  lose  1 

Of  the  mid  harvest,  when  the  labooren 

hire  > 

Is  ample,  and  some  little  might  be  stored 
Wherewith  to  cheer  him  in  the  winter  time.* 
Thus  talking  of  that  Peasant,  we  approaebd 
Close  to  the  spot  where  with  his  rod  ad 

Ime 
He  stood  alone;   whereat  he   turned  lul 

head 
To  greet  us  —  and  we  saw  a  Man  won 

down 
By  sidmess,  gaunt  and  leai>.  with  snobi 
,  cheeks  1 

And  wasted  limbs,  his  lea  so  long  and  leu 
That  for  my  single  self  I  looked  at  them, 
Forgetful  of  the  bodv  they  sustained.  — 
Too  weak  to  labour  m  the  harvest  field. 
The  Man  was  using  his  best  skill  to  gun 
A  pittance  from  the  dead  unfeeling  lake 
That  knew  not  of  his  wants.   I  wiU  not  sq 
What  thoughts  inmiediately  were  ou«,  m 

how 
The  happ^  idleness  of  that  sweet  mom. 
With  all  its  lovely  images,  was  changed 
To  serious  musing  and  to  self-repro^h.  f 
Nor  did  we  fail  to  see  within  ourselves 
What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  chanty. 
—  Thererore,  unwilling  to  forget  that  diif 
My  Frieiid,  Myself,  and  She  who  then  n 

ceived 
The  same  admonishment,  have  called  tb 

place 
By  a  memorial  name,  uncouth  indeed 
As  e'er  by  mariner  was  given  to  bay 
Or  foreland,  on  a  new-discovered  coast; 
And  Point  Rabh-Judgment  is  1^  nan 

it  bears. 


V 

TO  M.  H. 

The  pool  alluded  to  is  in  Rydal  Upper  Paik 

Our  walk  was  far  among  the  ancient  treei 
There  was  no  road,  nor  any  woodmaa' 

path; 
But  a  thick  umbrage  —  checking-  the  wil 

growth 
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Of  weed  and  sapling,  along  soft  green  turf 
Beoeath  the  branches  —  of  itself  had  made 
A  tncky  that  brought  us  to  a  slip  of  lawn, 
iad  1  small  bed  of  water  in  the  woods. 
All  roond  this  pool  both  flocks  and  herds 

might  drmk 
On  its  firm  margi^^,  even  as  from  a  well. 
Or  gome  stone-basm  which  the  herdsman's 

hand 
Had  ihaped  for  their  refreshment;  nor  did 

son. 
Or  wind  from  any  quarter,  ever  come, 
But  is  a  blessing  to  this  calm  recess, 
Hus  glade   of  water  and  this  one  green 

field. 
Hie  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself; 
Ihe  trayellers  know  it  not,  and  't  will  re- 
main 
[Jnknown  to  them;  but  it  is  beautiful; 
And  if  a  man  should  plant  his  cottage  near, 
S^old  sleep  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  trees. 
And  blend  its  waters  with  his  daily  meal, 
Be  would  so  love  it,  that  in  his  death-hour 
[tt  image  would  survive  among  his  thoughts : 
And  tMrefore,  my  sweet  Mart,  this  still 

Nook, 
Fith  all  its  beeches,  we  have  named  from 

You! 


THE  WATERFALL  AND  THE 
EGLANTINE 

1800.  1800 

Suggested  nearer  to  Grasmere,  on  the  same 
■OBoUin  track  as  that  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
ovisg  Note.  The  Ee^laatino  remained  many 
"itti  afterwards,  but  is  now  gone. 


^Begone,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf," 

ixclaimed  an  angry  Voice, 

'  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 

between  me  and  my  choice  I " 

i  small  Cascade  fresh  swoln  with  snows 

IW  Uireatened  a  poor*  Briar-rose, 

iW,  all  bespattered  with  his  foam, 

bid  dancing  hi^  and  dancii^  low, 

^as  living,  as  a  child  might  know, 

B  an  onhappy  home. 


to 


n 


1 11  hurl  thee  headlcMi^  vrith  the  rock 

To  which  thy  fibres  clmg." 

The  Flood  was  tyrannous  and  strong; 

The  patient  firiar  suffered  long. 

Nor  did  he  utter  groan  or  sigh. 

Hoping  the  danger  would  be  past; 

But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  last. 

He  ventu^Dd  to  reply.  ao 

ni 

**  Ah  I "  said  the  Briar,  "  blame  me  not; 

Why  should  we  dwell  in  strife  ? 

We  who  in  this  sequestered  spot 

Once  lived  a  happy  life  I 

Ton  stirred  me  on  my  rocky  bed  — 

What  pleasure  through  mv  veins  you  spread 

The  summer  long,  from  day  to  day, 

My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedewed; 

Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 

That  did  your  cares  repay. 


IV 


'^When  spring   came  on  with   bud 

bel^ 

Among  these  rocks  did  I 
Before  you  hang  my  wreaths  to  tell 
That  gentle  days  were  nigh  ! 
And  in  the  snltoy  summer  hours, 
I  sheltered  vou  with  leaves  and  flowers; 
And  in  my  leaves  —  now  shed  and  gone. 
The  linnet  lodged,  and  for  us  two 
Chanted  his  pretty  songs,  when  you 
Had  little  voice  or  none. 


30 


and 


40 


Dost  tiioa  pvesome  my  eonrse  to  block  ? 
MF,  df  I  or,  pony  Thing  } 


<'But  now  proud  thoughts  are    in   your 

breast  — 
What  grief  is  mine  you  see. 
Ah  I  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  blest 
Together  we  might  be  I 
Though  of  both  leaf  and  flower  bereft. 
Some  ornaments  to  me  are  left  — 
Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine. 
With  which  I,  in  my  humble  way, 
Would  deck  you  manv  a  winter  day, 
A  happy  Eglantine  I  so 

VI 

What  more  he  said  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Torrent  down  the  rocky  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fast; 
I  listened,  nor  aught  else  could  hear; 
The  Briar  quaked — and  much  I  fear 
Those  accents  were  his  last. 
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THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM 

A  PASTORAL 
1800.    1800 

Sugfgfested  npon  the  raoantaiii  pathway  that 
leads  from  Upper  Rydal  to  Grasmere.  The 
ponderous  block  of  stone  vhioh  is  mentioned 
in  the  poem  remains,  I  believe,  to  this  day,  a 
good  way  up  Nab-Scar.  Broom  grows  under 
it,  and  in  many  places  on  the  side  of  the 
precipice. 


His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 

Beside  the  babbling  rills; 

A  careful  student  he  had  been 

Amon^  the  woods  and  hills. 

One  winter's  night,  when  through  the  trees 

The  wind  was  roaring,  on  his  knees 

His  youngest  bom  did  Andrew  hold: 

And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 

Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire, 

This  Tale  the  Shepherd  told.  10 

II 

"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 

As  ever  tempest  beat  f 

Out  of  its  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 

A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 

The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon  — 

The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 

Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west: 

When,  in  a  voice  sedate  with  age, 

This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage, 

His  neighbour  thus  addressed:  -^  ao 

III 

***  Eight  weary  weeks,  through  rock  and 

clay, 
Aloiu"  this  mountain's  edge, 
The  Frost  hath  wrought  l^tb  night  and  day, 
Wedge  driving  after  wedge. 
Look  up !  and  think,  above  your  head 
What  trouble,  surely,  will  be  bred; 
Last  night  I  heard  a  crash  —  't  is  true, 
The  splmters  took  another  road  — 
I  see  them  yonder  —  what  a  load 
For  such  a  Thing  as  you  I 


30 


rv 


" '  Yoi^  are  preparing  as  before. 

To  deck  your  slender  shape; 

And  vet,  just  three  years  back — no  more — 

You  had  a  stngige  escape: 


Down  from  von  cliff  a  fragment  broke; 
It  thunderea  down,  with  £e  and  smoke. 
And  hitherward  pursued  its  way; 
This  ponderous  block  was  caught  by  me, 
And  o'er  your  head,  as  you  may  see, 
T  is  hanging  to  this  day  I 


**  *  If  breeze  or  bird  to  this  rough  steep 

Tour  kind's  first  seed  did  bear; 

The  breeze  had  better  been  asleep. 

The  bird  caught  in  a  snare: 

For  you  and  your  green  twigs  decoy 

The  little  witless  shepherd-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower; 

And,  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon. 

Both  you  and  he,  Heaven  knows  how  soon 

Will  perish  in  one  hour.  ] 

VI 

« *  From  me  this  friendly  warning  take  '— 

The  Broom  began  to  doze. 

And  thus,  to  keep  herself  awake. 

Did  gently  interpose: 

'  My  thanks  for  your  discourse  are  doe; 

That  more  than  what  you  say  is  true, 

I  know,  and  I  have  known  it  long; 

Frail  is  the  bond  by  which  we  hold 

Our  being,  whether  young  or  old. 

Wise,  foolish,  weak,  or  sSrong.  < 

VII 

« <  Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can. 

Will  reach  both  great  and  small; 

And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man. 

Who  is  not  wise  at  all. 

For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  rbam  ? 

This  spot  is  my  paternal  home. 

It  is  my  pleasant  heritage ; 

My  father  many  a  happy  year. 

Spread  here  his  careless  blossoms,  here 

Attained  a  good  old  age. 

VIII 

**  *  Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 

What  cause  have  f  to  haunt 

My  heart  with  terrors  ?    Am  I  not 

In  truth  a  favoured  plant ! 

On  me  such  bounty  Summer  poors. 

That  I  am  covered  o'er  with  flowers; 

And,  when  the  Frost  is  in  the  sky. 

My  branches  are  so  fresh  and  eay 

That  you  might  look  at  me  aaS  saj. 

This  Plant  can  never  die. 
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IX 


«< 


The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold, 
To  me  hath  often  flown, 
Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behold 
Wings  lovely  as  his  own. 
When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew, 
Beneath  my  shade,  the  mother-ewe 
Lies  with  her  infant  lamb;  I  see 
The  loTe  they  to  each  other  make, 
And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partake, 
It  is  a  joy  to  me. 


"  Her  Toioe  was  blithe,  her  heart  was  light: 
The  Broom  might  have  pursued 
Her  speech,  until  the  stars  of  night 
IWr  journey  had  renewed; 
Bat  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  rarens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air; 
W  to  her  own  green  bower  the  breeze 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bees 
To  rest,  or  murmur  there.  too 

XI 

*  One  night,  my  Children !   from  the  north 

There  came  a  furious  blast; 

&t  break  of  day  I  yentured  forth, 

And  near  the  cliff  I  passed. 

rhe  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 

ind  struck  him  with  a  mighty  stroke, 

Ind  whirled,  and  whirled  him  far  away; 

Lad,  in  one  hospitable  cleft, 

rhe  little  careless  Broom  was  left 

To  Utc  for  many  a  day."  no 

HART-LEAP  WELL 

1800.   1800 

^  Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  The  first 
vht  ttamas  were  composed  extempore  one 
ratter  erening  in  the  ootta^ ;  when,  after  hav- 
■ff  tired  myself  with  labouring  at  an  awkward 
•enge  in  ^  The  Brothers,"  I  started  with  a 
■dden  impalse  to  this  to  get  rid  of  the  other, 
Md  flnithea  it  to  a  day  or  twa  My  Sister  and 
had  past  the  place  a  few  weeks  before  in  our 
riU  winter  journey  from  Sockbum  on  the 
mks  of  the  Tees  to  Grasmere.  A  peasant 
rhoa  we  met  near  the  spot  told  an  the  story  so 
■r  as  eoneemed  the  name  of  the  Well,  and  the 
Iart,aad  pointed  out  the  Stones.  Both  the 
and  the  Well  are  objects  that  may  easily 
~ ;  the  tradition  by  this  time  may  be 


itiiiet  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  man  who 
rfited  it  to  us  wts  very  old. 


Hart-Leap  Well  is  a  small  spring  of  water, 
about  five  miles  from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from 
Richmond  to  Askrifg.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  a  remarkable  Chase,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  by  the  monuments  spoken  of  in 
the  second  Part  of  the  following  Poem,  which 
monuments  do  now  exist  as  I  have  there  de- 
scribed them. 

PART  FIRST 

The  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wensley 

Moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  sunmier's  cloud. 
And  now,  as  he  approached  a  yassal's  door, 
**  Bring  forth  another  horse  1 "   he  cried 

aloud. 

"  Another  horse  1  '*  —  That  shout  the  yassal 

heard 
And  saddled  his  best  Steed,  a  comely  gre^; 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him;  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Joy  sparkled  in  the  prancing  courser's  eyes; 
The  horse  and    horseman   are    a    happy 
pair;  xo 

But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  flies, 
There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Walter's  Hall, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes  roar; 
But  horse  ami  man  are  yanished,  one  and 

all; 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  neyer  seen  before. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  yeering  wind, 
CaUs  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain: 
Blanch,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their 

kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain.  20 

The  knight  hallooed,  he  cheered  and  chid 

them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings 

stem; 
But  breath  and  eyesight  fail;  and,  one  by 

one. 
The  dogs  are  stretched  among  the  mountain 

fern. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race  ? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown  ? 
—  This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly 

chase; 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 
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TIm  poor  Hart  toila  along  the  mountain- 
side; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fLed,       30 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died; 
Bttt  now  the  Knight  beholds  him  lying  dead. 

Dismoonting,  then,  he  leaned    against  a 

thorn; 
He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man,  nor  boy: 
He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his 

honi. 
Bat  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter 

leaned, 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious  feat; 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned; 
And  white  with  foam  as  if  with  cleaving 

sleet.  40 

Upon  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched: 
His  nostril  touched  a  spring  beneath  a  hill. 
And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  had 

fetched 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling 

stilL 

And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 
(Never  had  living  man  such  joyful  lot !) 
Sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south, 

and  west. 
And  gazed  and  gaied  upon  that  darling  spot. 

And  climbing  up  the  hill  —  (it  was  at  least 
Four  roods  of  sheer  ascent)  Sir  Walter 

found  so 

Hiree  several  hoof-^narks  which  the  hunted 

Beast 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Sir  Walter  wiped  his  face,  and  cried,  **  Till 

now 
Such  sight  was  never  seen  by  human  eyes: 
Three  leaps  have  borne  him  from  this  lofty 

brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  lies. 

^  1 11  buOd  a  pleaswre-house  upon  this  spot, 
And  a  small  arbour,  made  for  rural  joy; 
"T  will  be  the  traveller's  shed,  the  pilgrim's 
cot,  59 

A  place  of  love  for  damsels  that  are  eoy. 

c  A  cunning  artist  will  I  have  to  fhune 
A  basin  for  that  fountain  ut  the  dell ! 


And  they  who  do  make  mention  of  thi 

same. 
From  this  day  forth,  ahall  call  it  Hast- 

LEAP  Well. 

"  And,  gallant  Stag  I  to  make  thy  pnisci 

known, 
Another  monument  shall  here  be  raised; 
Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rough-heva 

stone. 
And  planted  where  thy  hoo&  the  turf  htie 

grazed. 

'*  And,  in  the  summ^^-time  when  days  sre 

And  with  the  dancers  and  the  mmstrel'i 

song 
We  will  make  merry  in  that  pleasant  bower. 

"  Till  the  foundations  of  the  monntaios  ful 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure;— 
The  joy  of  them  who  till  the   fields  d 

Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  d 

Urel" 

Then  home  he  wait,  and  left   the  Hait, 

stone-dead. 
With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  above  th^ 

spring. 
—  Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  hi 

had  said;  n 

And  far  and  wide  the  fame  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere   thrice  the  Moon  into  her  prat  hs^ 

steered, 
A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well; 
Three  pillars  of  rude    stone  Sir  WsJtei 

reared. 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  deU. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  o£  itati» 

tall 
With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  inter 

twined, — 
Whieh  soon  eompoaed  a  Httle  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  mm  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  wen 

long. 
Sir  Walter  led  his  wonderinffFarmnMMir;   « 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minilzel^ 


Made  merriment  within  that  pleaaani  bewer 
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The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of 

time, 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale.  — 
But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tale. 

PART  SECOND 

The  moTing  accident  is  not  my  trade; 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts: 
T  is  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

As  I  from  Hawes  to  Bichmond  did  repair, 
It  chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
Three  aspens  at  three  comers  of  a  square; 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  welL 

What  this  imported  I  could  ill  divine: 
And,  pulling  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stop, 
I  saw  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line,  —    n 
The  last  stone-pillar  on  a  dark  hillr-top. 

The  trees  were  grey,  with  neither  arms  nor 

head; 
Half  wasted  the  square  mound  of  tawny 

green; 
So  that  you  just  might  say,  as  then  I  said, 
**  Here  in  ola  time  the  hand  of  man  hath 

been." 

I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near. 
More  doleful  place  did  never  eye  survey; 
It  seamed  as  If  the  spring-time  came  not 

here. 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay,  ao 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fimeiee  lost. 
Whan  cme,  who  was  in  shepherd's  garb 

attired. 
Came  im  the  hollow:  —  him  did  I  accost, 
Aad  wkt   tWs  place  might   be   I   then 

mquired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story 
t^ 

Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  re- 
hearsed. 

"  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  '^  in  times  of  old  ! 

But  something  ails  it  now:  the  ^K>t  is  curst. 

"Ton  see  theae  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen 

wood — 
Some  say  that  thej  are  beeehes,  others 

elms—  30 


These  were  the  bower;  and  here  a  mansion 

stood. 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  I 

**  The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell; 
Tou  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  the 

stream; 
But  «^^^theg«at  Lodge,  yon  mights 

Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

"  There 's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor 

sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep,  39 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

'*Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been 

done. 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood:  but,  for  my 

part, 
I  've  guessed,  when  I  've  been  sitting  in  the 

sun. 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart 

"What  thoughts  must  through  the  crea- 
ture's brain  have  past  f 

Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the 
steep. 

Are  but  three  bounds  —  and  look.  Sir,  at 
this  last  — 

O  Master  I  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

"For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate 

race; 
And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell     50 
What  cause  tne  Hart  might  have  to  love 

this  place. 
And  come  and  make  his  deathbed  near  the 

well. 

"  Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank. 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  summer- 
tide; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  ^m  his  mother's 
side. 

**  In  April  here  beneath  the  flowering  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  caroU 
nng; 

And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was 

bom 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self-same 

spring.  60 
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"Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant 

shade; 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 
Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are 

gone." 

**  Grey-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken 

well; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and 

mine: 
This  Beast  not  imobserved  by  Nature  fell; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

"  The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the 

groves,  70 

Maintams  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures   whom  he 

loves. 

"The    pleasure-house    is    dust:  —  behind, 

before. 
This  is    no  common  waste,  no    common 

gloom; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once 

more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

*'  She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay. 
That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be 

known; 
But  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown.  80 

"  One  lesson.  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what 

conceals; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that 

feels." 


"'TIS   SAID,  THAT   SOME   HAVE 
DIED    FOR    LOVE" 

1800.  1800 

T 18  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love: 
And  here  and  there  a  churchyard  grave  is 

found 
In  the  cold  north's  unhallowed  ground, 
'Because  the  wretched  man  himself  had  slain, 
His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 
And  there  is  one  whom  I  five  yeArs  have 

known; 


R) 


He  dwells  alone 

Upon  Helvellyn's  side: 

He  loved  —  the  pretty  Barbara  died; 

And  thus  he  makes  his  moan: 

Three  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  bea 

laid 
When  thus  his  moan  he  made: 

"Oh,  move,  thou  Cottage,  from   behini 

that  oak ! 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie. 
That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 
May  mount  into  the  sky  ! 
The  clouds  pass  on;  they  £rom  the  heavens 

depart. 
I  look  —  the  sky  is  empty  space; 
I  know  not  what  I  trace; 
But  when  I  cease  to  look,  my  hand  is  on 

my  heart.  » 

"  Oh !  what  a  weight  is  in  these  shades  I 

Te  leaves. 
That  murmur  once  so  dear,  when  will  it 

cease? 
Your  sound  my  heart  of  rest  bereaves. 
It  robs  my  heart  of  peace. 
Thou  Thrush,  that  smgest  loud  —  and  loud 

and  free. 
Into  yon  row  of  wiUows  flit. 
Upon  that  alder  sit; 
Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another 

tree. 

"Boll    back,    sweet    Rill!    back    to   thj 

mountain-bounds. 
And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  <*ltam»<^ ! 
For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds  31 
That  cannot  be  sustained; 
If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree's  ragged 

bough 
Headlong  yon  waterfall  must  oomey 
Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb  I 
Be  anything,  sweet  Rill,  but  that  which 

thou  art  now. 

"Thou  Eglantine,  so  bright  with  sonny 

showers. 
Proud  as  a  rainbow  spanning  half  the  vale, 
Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh  I  shed  thy  flowers. 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale.  ^ 

For  thus  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air. 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  b^id. 
Thus  rise  and  thus  descend,  — 
Disturbs  me  till  the  sight  is  more  than  I  can 

bear." 
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The  Man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  mail. 
Ah  gentle  Love  I  if  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  store  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Turn  from  me,  gentle  Love  I  nor  let  me 

walk  50 

Witiiin  the  sound  of  Emma's  voice,  nor 

know 
Such  happiness  as  I  have  known  to-day. 


THE   CHILDLESS   FATHER 

1800.  1800 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  Wlien  I 
a  child  at  Cookermouth^  no  funeral  took 
place  without  a  hasin  filled  with  sprigs  of  box- 
wood being  placed  upon  a  table  covered  with 
a  white  cloth  in  front  of  the  house.  The  hunt- 
ings on  foot,  in  which  the  old  man  is  supposed 
to  join  as  here  described,  were  of  common,  al- 
most habitual,  occurrence  in  our  vales  when  I 
waa  a  boj ;  and  the  people  took  much  delight  in 
them.    They  are  now  leas  frequent. 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away  I 
Not  a  soul  in  the  village  this  morning  will 

stay; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's 

gromids, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the 

hounds." 

—  Of  coats  and  of  jackets  grey,  scarlet,  and 

green. 
On  the  slopes  of  the  pastures  all  colours 

were  seen; 
With  their  comely  blue  aprons,  and  caps 

white  as  snow. 
The  g:irb  on  the  hills  made  a  holiday  show. 

Fresh  sprigs  of  green  box-wood,  not  six 

months  before, 
Filled  the  funeral  basin  at  Timothy's  door; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had 

past; 
One  Child  did  it  bear,  and  that  Child  was 

his  last. 

Kow  fast  up  the  dell  came  the  noise  and  the 

fray, 
The  horse  and  the  horn,  and  the  hark  I 

hark  away  t 
Old  Timothy  took  up  his  staff,  and  he  shut 
With  a  leisurely  mo&on  the  door  of  his  htit. 


Perhaps  to  himself  at  that  moment  he  said; 
"  The  key  I  must  take,  for  my  EUen  is  dead." 
But  of  this  in  my  ears  not  a  word  did  he 

speak; 
And  he  went  to  the  chase  with  a  tear  on  his 

cheek. 

SONG 

FOR  THE  WANDERING  JEW 
1800.    1800 

Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  craggy  steep. 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Resting-places  cahn  and  deep. 

Clouds  that  love  through  air  to  hasten, 
Ere  the  storm  its  fury  stills. 
Helmet-like  themselves  will  fasten 
On  the  heads  of  towering  hills. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen  centre 
Of  the  Alps  the  Chamois  bound. 
Yet  he  has  a  home  to  enter 
In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground: 

And  the  Sea-horse,  though  the  ocean 
Yield  him  no  domestic  cave. 
Slumbers  without  sense  of  motion, 
Couched  upon  the  rocking  wave. 

If  on  windy  days  the  Raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff. 
Not  the  less  she  loves  her  luiven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  cliff. 

The  fleet  Ostrich,  till  day  doses, 
Vag^rant  over  desert  sands, 
Brooding  on  her  eggs  reposes 
When  chill  night  that  care  demands. 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble, 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal; 
Night  and  day,  I  feel  the  trouble 
Of  the  Wanderer  in  my  souL 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE 

1800.  1800 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  These 
strnotures,  as  every  one  knows,  are  common 
amongst  our  hills,  being  built  by  shepherds,  as 
conspicuous  marks,  and  occasionally  by  bojs  in 
sport 
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There  'b  George  Fisher,  Charles  Fleming, 

and  Reginald  Shore, 
Three  rosy-cheeked  school-boys,  the  highest 

not  more 
Than  the  height  of  a  counsellor's  bag; 
To  the  top  of  Great  How  did  it  please 

them  to  climb: 
And  there  they  built  up,  without  mortar  or 

lime, 
A  Man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag. 

They  built  him  of  stones  gathered  up  as 

they  lay: 
They  built  him  and  christened  him  all  in 

one  day. 
An  urchin  both  Tigorous  and  hale; 
And  so  without  scruple  they  called  him 

Ralph  Jones. 
Now  Ralph  is  renowned  for  the  length  of 

his  bones; 
The  Magog  of  Legberthwaite  dale. 

Just  half  a  week  after,  the  wind  sallied  forth. 
And,  in  anger  or  merriment,  out  of  the  north. 
Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother. 
From  Qie  peak  of  the  crag  blew  the  giant 

away. 
And  what  did  these  school-boys?  —  The 

very  next  day 
They  went  and  they  built  up  another. 

—  Some  little  I  've  seen  of  blind  boisterous 
works 

By  Christian  disturbers  more  savage  than 
Turks, 

Spirits  busy  to  do  and  undo: 

At  remembrance  whereof  my  blood  some- 
times will  flag; 

Then,  light-hearted  Boys,  to  the  top  of  die 
crag ! 

And  1 11  build  up  a  giant  with  you. 


ELLEN   IRWIN 

OR,  THE  BRAES  OF  KIRTLE 

1800.    1 800 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obserre  that  as 
there  are  Scotch  Poems  on  this  subject  in 
simple  ballad  strain,  I  thonght  it  would  be 
both  presomptiioas  and  superfluous  to  attempt 
tieatiiig  it  in  the  same  way ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  ohose  a  ooastmction  of  stansa  quite  new  in 
our  lang^as^ ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of 
Burger^s  Xeoaoro,  except  that  the  first  and 


third  lines  do  not,  in  my  stanzas,  rfayme.  At 
the  outset  I  threw  oat  a  olassieal  image  to  piv- 
pare  the  reader  for  the  style  in  which  I  meant 
to  treat  the  story,  and  so  to  preclude  sll  eonH 
parison. 

Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  braes  of  Kirtle, 
Was  lovely  as  a  Grecian  maid 
Adorned  with  wreaths  of  mvrtle; 
Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay, 
And  Uiere  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches. 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knic^hts  and  many  squires 

The  Bruce  had  been  selected;  » 

And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all. 

By  Ellen  was  rejected. 

Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  Touth  I 

For  it  mav  be  proclaimed  with  truth, 

If  Bruce  hath  loved  sincerely. 

That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 

But  what  are  Gordon's  form  and  face. 

His  shattered  hopes  and  crosses. 

To  them,  'mid  Kirtle's  pleasant  braes, 

Reclined  on  flowers  ana  mosses  ?  « 

Alas  that  ever  he  was  bom  t 

The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a  thorn. 

Sees  them  and  their  caressing; 

Beholds  them  blest  and  blessmg. 

Proud  Gordon,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling. 
Rushed  forth,  and  at  the  heart  of  Bruce 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin  I 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  as  it  came, 
And,  starting  up  to  meet  the  same,  n 

Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  Youth,  her  chosen  lover. 

And,  falling  into  Bruce's  arms. 

Thus  died  Uie  beauteous  Ellen, 

Thus,  from  the  heart  of  her  True-love, 

The  mortal  spear  repelling. 

And  Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  had  slain 

The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain; 

And  fought  with  rag^  incessant 

Against  the  Moorish  cresoent.  40 

But  many  days,  and  many  months. 
And  many  years  ensuinc^, 
This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing. 
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So^  coming  his  last  help  to  erave, 
Heart-broken,  upon  Ellen's  grave 
Hk  body  he  extended, 
And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling, 
May  in  Kirkconnel  cbnrohyard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen: 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
May  no  rude  hand  deface  it. 
And  its  forlorn  9fit  factt  X 


ANDREW  JONES 

i8oa  1800 

I  HATK  that  Andrew  Jones;  he  11  breed 
His  children  up  to  waste  and  pillage. 
I  wish  the  press-gang  or  the  arum 
With  its  tantara  sound  would  come. 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village  ! 

I  said  not  this,  because  he  loves 
Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple; 
But  for  the  poor  dear  sake  of  one 
To  whom  a  foul  deed  he  had  done, 
A  friendless  man,  a  travelling  cripple  ! 


to 


ao 


For  this  poor  crawling  helpless  wretch, 
S<»ne  horseman  who  was  passing  by, 
A  penny  on  the  ground  had  thrown; 
But  the  poor  cripple  was  alone 
And  could  not  stoop  —  no  help  was  nigh. 

Inch-thick  the  dust  lav  on  the  groimd 
For  it  had  long  been  droughty  weather; 
So  with  his  staJf  the  cripple  wrought 
Am<Hi^  the  dust  till  he  had  brought 
The  half-pennies  together. 

It  chanced  that  Andrew  passed  that  way 
Just  at  the  time;  and  there  he  found 
The  cripple  in  the  mid-day  heat 
Staxiding  alone,  and  at  his  feet 
He  fliw  the  penny  on  the  ground. 

He  stopped  and  took  the  penny  up: 
And  wnen  the  cripple  nearer  drew, 
QfioUi  Andrew,  ''Under  half-a-erown, 
What  a  man  finds  is  all  his  own. 
And  so,  mj  Friend,  good-day  to  yon."      30 


And  ?imce  I  said,  that  Andrew's  bovs 
Will  all  be  trained  to  waste  and  pillage; 
And  wished  the  press-ffang,  or  the  drum 
With  its  tantara  sound,  would  come 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village. 


THE  TWO  THIEVES 

OR,  THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  AVARICE 

1800.   1800 

This  is  described  from  the  life,  as  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  obaerving  when  a  boy  at  Hawks- 
head  SchooL  Daniel  was  more  than  eighty 
yean  older  than  myself  when  be  was  daily, 
thus  occupied,  under  my  notice.  No  book 
could  have  so  early  taught  me  to  think  of  the 
changes  to  which  human  life  is  subject ;  and 
while  looking  at  him  I  could  not  but  say  to 
myself  —  we  may,  one  of  as,  I  or  the  happiest 
of  my  playmates,  live  to  become  still  more  the 
object  of  pity  than  this  old  man,  this  half-doat' 
log  pilferer  I 

O  NOW  that  the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine. 
And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  the  banks 

of  the  Tyne. 
Then  the  Muses  might  deal  with  me  just  as 

they  chose. 
For  I  'd  take  my  last  leave  both  of  verse 

and  of  prose. 

What  feats  would  I  work  with  my  magical 
hand  ! 

Book-learning  and  books  should  be  banished 
the  land: 

And,  for  hunger  and  thirst  and  such  trouble- 
some calls, 

Every  ale-house  should  then  have  a  feast 
on  its  walls. 

The  traveUer  would  h«ig  hi.  wet  clothes 

on  a  chair; 
Let  them  smoke,  let  them  bum,  not  a  straw 

would  he  care  !  10 

For  the  Prodigal  Son,  Joseph's  Dream  and 

his  sheaves, 
Oh,  what  would  they  be  to  my  tale  of  two 

Thieves  ? 

The  One,  yet  unbreeched,  is  not  three  birth- 
days old, 

His  Grandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty 
times  told; 
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There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  &dr  and 

fool  weather 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a -pilfering 

together. 

With  chips  is  the  carpenter  strewing  his 

floor? 
Is  a  cart-load  of  turf  at  an  old  woman's 

door  ? 
Old  Daniel  his  hand  to  the  treasure  will 

slide  I 
And  his  Grandson 's  as  busy  at  work  by  his 

side.  ao 

Old  Daniel  begins;   he  stops  short-and 

his  eye, 
Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cunning 

and  sly: 
'T  is  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  his 

own. 
But  tells  a  plain  tale  of  the  days  that  are 

flown. 

He  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by 

the  wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires: 
And  what  if  be  cherished  his  purse?  'T  was 

no  more 
Than  treading  a  path  trod  by  thousands 

before. 

T  was  a  path  trod  by  thousands;  but  Daniel 

is  one 
Who  went  something  farther  than  others 

have  gone,  30 

And  now  with  old  Daniel  you  see  how  it 

fares; 
You  see  to  what  end  he  has  brought  his 

grey  hairs. 

The  pair  sally  forth  hand  in  hand:  ere  the 

sun 
Has  peered  o'er  the  beeches,  their  work  is 

begun: 
And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall. 
This  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  that,  not 

at  all. 

They  hunt  through  the  streets  with  delib- 
erate treao. 

And  each,  in  his  turn,  becomes  leader  or  led ; 

And,  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and 
their  wiles. 

Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with 
smiles.  40 


Neither  checked  by  the  rich  nor  the  needt 

they  roam; 
For  the  grey-headed  Sire  has  a  daughter  si 

home. 
Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage 

that's  done; 
And  three,  were  it  asked,  would  be  ren* 

dered  for  one. 

Old  Man  I  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  have  eyed, 
I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  Boy  at  thj 

side: 
Long  yet  may'st  thou  live!  for  a  teacher  ve 

see 
That  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature  in  thee. 


A  CHARACTER 

1806.  1800 

The  principal  features  are  taken  from  tLit 
of  my  friend  Robert  Jones. 

I  MARVEL  how  Nature  could  ever  find  sptee 
For  so  many  strange  contrasts  in  one  human 

face: 
There 's  thought  and  no  thought,  and  there 's 

paleness  and  bloom 
And  bustle  and  sluggishness,  pleasure  and 

gloom. 

There  's  weakness,  and  strength  both  re- 
dundant and  vain; 

Such  strength  as,  if  ever  afiBiction  and  p&in 

Could  pierce  through  a  temper  that 's  soft  to 
disease, 

Would  be  rational  peace  —  a  philosopher*^ 
ease. 

There 's  indifference,  alike  when  lie  fails  or 

succeeds, 
And  attention  full  ten  times  as  much  is 

there  needs; 
Pride  where  there's   no  envy,  there's  so 

much  of  joy ; 
And  mildness,  ana  spirit  both  forward  and 

coy. 

There 's  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  diflSdent 

stare 
Of  shame  scarcely  seeming  to  know  that 

she  's  there. 
There's  virtue,  the  title  it  surely  may  daim, 
Yet  wants  heaven  knows  what  to  be  worthy 

the  name. 
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Tliis  picture  from  nature  may  seem  to  de- 
part, 

Yet  the  Man  would  at  once  run  away  with 
TOUT  heart; 

Aod  I  lor  five  centuries  right  gladly  would 
he 

Such  an  odd,  such  a  kind  happy  creature  as 
he. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  HERMITAGE 
STOOD  ON  ST.  HERBERT'S  ISLAND, 
DERWENTWATER 

1800.    1800 

If  &oa  in  the  dear  love  of  some  one  Friend 
Hast  been  so  happy  that  thou  know'st  what 

thoughts 
WUl  soTuetimes  in  the  happiness  of  love 
Stake  the  heart  sink,  then  wilt  thou  rever- 
ence 
This  quiet  spot;  and,   Stranger  !   not  un- 

xnovea 
Wilt  tiiou  behold  this  shapeless  heap  of 

stones, 
The  desolate  ruins  of  St.  Herbert's  Cell. 
Here  stood  his  threshold;  here  was  spread 

the  roof 
Fhat  sheltered  him,  a  self-secluded  Man, 
After  long  exercise  in  social  cares 
^nd  offices  humane,  intent  to  adore 
Fbe  Deity,  with  undistracted  mind, 
iad  meditate  on  everlasting  things, 
[a  utter  soHtude.  —  But  he  had  left 
K  FeUow-labonrer,  whom  the  good  Man 

loved 
b  his  own  soul.    And,  when  with  eye  up- 
raised 
fo  heaven  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix, 
NThile  o'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 
Lkmg  the   beach  of  this  small  isle  and 

thought 
)f  hiM  Cc»npanion,  he  would  pray  that  both 
Xow  that  their  earthly  duties  were  ful- 

fiUed) 
ligfat  die  in  the  same  moment.  Nor  in  vain 
io  prayed  he:  —  as  our  chronicles  report, 
rhough  here  the  Hermit  numbered  his  last 

day 
^ar  from  St.  Cuthbert  his  beloved  Friend, 
tkom  holy  Men  both  died  in  the  same 

boor. 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  UPON  A  STONE 
IN  THE  WALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  (AN  OUT- 
HOUSE), ON  THE  ISLAND  AT  GRASMERE 

1800.    1800 

RuBR  is  this  Edifice,  and  Thou  hast  seen 
Buildings,  albeit  rude,  that  have  maintained 
Proportions    more    harmonious,    and    ap- 
proached 
To  closer  fellowship  with  ideal  grace. 
But  take  it  in  good  part:  —  alas  !  the  poor 
Vitruvius  of  our  village  had  no  help 
From  the  great  City;  never,  upon  leaves 
Of  red  Morocco  fouo,  saw  displayed, 
In  long  succession,  pre-existing  ghosts       9 
Of  Beauties  yet  unborn  —  the  rustic  Lodge 
Antique,  and  Cottage  with  verandah  graced. 
Nor  lacking,  for  fit  company,  alcove. 
Green-house,    shell-grot,    and    moss-lined 

hermitage. 
Thou  see'st  a  homelv  Pile,  yet  to  these  walls 
The  heifer  comes  m  the  snow-storm,  and 

here 
The  new-dropped  lamb  finds  shelter  from 

the  wind. 
And  hither  does  one  Poet  sometimes  row 
His  pinnace,  a  small  vagrant  barge,  up-piled 
With  plenteous  store  of  heath  and  withered 

fern, 
(A  lading  which  he  with  his  sickle  cuts,    20 
Among  the  moimtains)  and  beneath  this  roof 
He  makes  his  summer  couch,  and  Here  at 

noon 
Spreads  out  his  limbs,  while,  yet  unshorn^ 

the  Sheep, 
Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool. 
Lie  round  him,  even  as  if  they  were  a  part 
Of   his  own  Household:   nor,  while  from 

his  bed 
He  looks,  through    the  open  door-place, 

toward  the  lake 
And  to  the  stirring  breezes,  does  he  want 
Creations  lovely  as  the  work  of  sleep  — 
Fair  sights,  and  visions  of  romantic  joy!  30 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  SLATE  PENCIL  UPON  A 
STONE,  THE  LARGEST  OF  A  HEAP 
LYING  NEAR  A  DESERTED  QUARRY, 
UPON  ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  AT  RYDAL 

1800.    1800 

Stranger  I    this    hillock  of    mis-shapen 

stones 
Is  not  a  Buin  spared  or  made  by  time. 
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Nor,  as  perohanoe  thoa  lashly  deem'st,  the 

Cfaim 
Of  some  old  British  Chief:  'tis  nothing 

more 
Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  Dome 
Or  Pleasure-house,  once   destined  to  be 

buUt 
Among  the  bircb-trees  of  this  rocky  isle. 
But,  as  it  chanced,  Sir  William  having 

learned 
That  from  the  shore  a  full-gro¥m  man 

might  wade,  9 

And  make  himself  a  freeman  of  this  spot 
At  any  hour  he  chose,  the  prudent  Kni^t 
Desisted,  and  the  quarry  and  the  mound 
Are  monuments  of  his  unfinished  task. 
The  block  on  which  these  lines  are  traced, 

perhaps. 
Was  once  selected  as  the  corner-stone 
Of  that  intended  Pile,  which  would  have 

been 
Some  quaint  odd  plaything  of  elaborate 

skill, 
So  that,  I  guess,  the  linnet  and  the  thrush. 
And  other  little  builders  who  dwell  here, 
Had  wondered  at  the  work.    But  blame 

him  not,  ao 

For  old  Sir  William  was  a  gentle  Knight, 
Bred  in  this  vale,  to  which  he  appertamed 
With  all  his  ancestry.     Then  peace  to  him, 
And  for  the  outrage  which  he  had  devised 
Entire  forgiveness  !  —  But  if  thou  art  one 
On  fire  with  thy  impatience  to  become 
An  inmate  of  these  mountains,  —  if,  dis- 
turbed 
By  beautiful  conceptions,  thou  hast  hewn 
Otit  of  the  quiet  rook  the  elements 
Of  thy  trim  Mansion  destined  soon  to  blaze 
In  snow-white    splendour,  —  think  again; 

and,  tau|^t  31 

By  old  Sir  Wil&am  and  his  quarry^  leave 
Thy  fragments  to  the  bramble  and  the 

rose; 
There  let  ihe  vernal  slow-worm  sun  him- 
self, 
And  let  the  redbreast  hop  from  stone  to 

stone. 


THE  SPARROW'S  NEST 

1801.  1807 

Written  in  the  Orobard,  Town^nd,  Oraa- 
mere.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  of  my  father*8 
house  at  Codceraiouth  was  a  high  tenaoe  that 


comnuuided  a  fine  view  of  die  river  D«rva 
and  Cockermouth  Castle.  This  was  oar  favovl 
ifee  play-ground.  The  terraoe-wall,  a  low  oa^ 
was  covered  with  doaely-clipt  privet  and  roeei 
which  gave  an  almost  impervioua  shelter  I 
birds  that  built  their  nests  there.  The  lattc 
of  these  stanzas  alludes  to  one  of  those 


Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade. 
Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid  I 
On  me  the  chance-^scovered  8i|^ 
Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  deli^^t. 
I  started —  seeming  to  espy 
The  home  and  sheltered  bed. 
The  Sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hazd  by 
My  Father's  house,  in  wet  or  dry 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  visited. 

She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to  fear  it; 
Dreading,  tho'  wishing,  to  be  near  it: 
Such  hea^  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  Prattler  among  men. 
The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy: 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears; 
And  nimible  cares,  and  delicate  fears; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 


"PELION   AND  OSS  A  FLGURIS) 
SIDE  BY  SIDE" 

1801.  1815 

Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side^ 
Together  in  immortal  bo(^  enrolled: 
His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold 
And  that  inspiring  BUU,  which  **did  ^ 

vide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide,** 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  <^; 
While  not  an  English  Mountain  w«  b 

hold 
By  the  celestial  Muses  glorified. 
Yet  round  our  sea-girt  ahore  they  rise  { 

crowds: 
What  was  the  great  Pamafisus'  self  I 

Thee, 
Mount  Skiddaw?    In  hia  natural  sov^ 

ei^ty 
Our  British  Hill  is  nobler  far;  be  shroud 
His  double  front  among  Athmtic  doods, 
And  pours  forth  streaiaa  more  sweet  th^ 

Castaly. 
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THE  PRIORESS'S  TALE 

FROM  CHAUCER 

180I.    1820 

»  Can  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  atory  of  Cambuscan  bold.** 

In  the  foUowine  Poem  no  further  deyiation 
bvm  the  original  has  been  made  than  was 
fteeemy  for  the  flaent  reading  and  instant  nn- 
dentanding  of  the  Author :  so  much,  however, 
if  the  langna^  altered  since  Chancer*s  time,  es- 
pecially in  pronnnciation,  that  much  was  to  be 
remoTed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  as  little 
neoB^rmitj  as  possible.  The  ancient  accent 
bu  been  retained  in  a  few  conjunctions,  as 
^  and  alwdtp,  from  a  convictiou  that  such 
q)riBkUngs  of  antiquity  would  be  admitted,  by 
penoos  of  taste,  to  have  a  graceful  accordance 
«ith  the  subject.  The  fierce  bigotry  of  the 
Priorees  forms  a  fine  background  for  her  ten- 
der-hearted sympathies  with  the  Mother  and 
Child ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  story  is  told 
imply  atones  for  the  extravagance  of  the 
■iiaele. 


"0  Lord,  our  Lordl  how  wondrously," 

(quoth  she) 
"Thy  mune  in  tlus  large  world  is  spread 

abroad  ! 
For  not  alone  bj  men  of  dignity 
Ihy  worship  is  perf  ormea    and  precious 

laud; 
But  by  the  mouths  of  children,  gracious 

GodI 
Ihy  goodness  is  set  forth;  they  when  they 

lie 
Upon  the  breast  thy  name  do  glorify. 

II 

*  Wherefore  in  praise,  the  worthiest  that  I 

may, 
hsa !  of  thee,  and  the  white  Lily-flower 
PThieh  did  thee  bear,  and  is  a  Maid  for 

aye,  10 

To  tell  a  story  I  will  use  my  power; 
lot   that    I   may  increase   ner  honourfs 

dower. 
Per  the  herself  is  honour,  and  the  root 
Of  goodness,  next  her  Son,  our  soul's  best 

boot. 


Ill 


'0  Mother  Maid!  O  Maid  and  Mother 

free ! 
}  bosh  onbarnt !  burning  in  Moaes'  sight ! 


That  down  didst  ravish  from  the  Deity, 
Through  humbleness,  the  spirit  that  did 

alight 
Upon  thy    heart,   whence,    through  that 

glory's  might, 
Conceived  was  the  Father's  sapience,        20 
Help  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence  I 

IV 

**  Lady  !  thy  goodness,  thy  magnificence, 

Thy  virtue,  and  thy  great  humility. 

Surpass  all  science  and  all  utterance; 

For  sometimes.  Lady  I  ere  men  pray  to  thee 

Thou  goest  before  in  thy  benignity. 

The  light  to  us  vouchsafing  of  thy  prayer. 

To  be  our  guide  unto  thy  Son  so  dear. 


"My  knowledge  is   so   weak,  O  blissful 

Queen  ! 
To  tell  abroad  thy  mighty  worthiness,      30 
That  I  the  weight  of  it  may  not  sustain; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelvemonths  old  or  less. 
That  laboureth  his  lang^ua^  to  express, 
Even  so  fare  I;  and  therefore,  I  thee  pray. 
Guide  thou  my  song  which  I  of  thee  shall 

say. 

VI 

«  There  was  in  Asia,  in  a  mighty  town, 
'Mong  Christian  folk,  a  street  where  Jews 

might  be, 
Assigned  to  them  and  given  them  for  their 

own 
B^  a  great  Lord,  for  gain  and  usury. 
Hateful  to  Christ  and  to  his  company;      40 
And  through  this  street  who  list  might  ride 

and  wend; 
Free  was  it,  and  unbarred  at  either  end. 

VII 

**  A  little  school  of  Christian  people  stood 
Down  at  the  farther  end,  in  which  there 

were 
A  nest  of  children  come  of  Christian  blood, 
That  leamM  in  that  school  from  year  to 

year 
Such  sort  of  doctrine  as  men  usM  there, 
That  is  to  say,  to  sing  and  read  als5, 
As  little  children  in  their  childhood  do. 

VIII 

"Among  these  children   was  a  Widow's 
son,  *  so 

A  little  scholar,  scarcely  seven  years  old. 
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Who  day  bj  day  unto  this  school  bath  gone, 
And  eke,  when  he  the  image  did  behold 
Of  Jesu*s  Mother,  as  he  had  been  told. 
This  Child  was  wont  to  kneel  adown  and 

say 
Ave  Marie,  as  he  goeth  by  the  way. 

IX 

"This  Widow  thns  her  little  Son  hath  taught 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Jesu's  Mother  dear, 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgat  it  not; 
For  simple  infant  hath  a  ready  ear.  60 

Sweet  is  the  holiness  of  youth:  and  hence, 
Calling  to  mind  this  matter  when  I  may. 
Saint  l^icholas  in  my  presence  standeth 

aye. 
For  he  so  young  to  Christ  did  reverence. 


"  This  little  Child,  while  in  the  school  he 
sate 

His  Primer  conning  with  an  earnest  cheer, 

The  whilst  the  rest  their  anthem-book  re- 
peat 

The  Alma  Redemptoris  did  he  hear; 

And  as  he  durst  he  drew  him  near  and  near, 

And  hearkened  to  the  words  and  to  the 
note,  70 

Till  the  first  verse  he  learned  it  all  by  rote. 

XI 

"  This  Latin  knew  he  nothing  what  it  said. 
For  he  too  tender  was  of  age  to  know; 
But  to  his  comrade  he  repaired,  and  prayed 
That  he  the  meaning  of  this  song  would 

show, 
And  unto  him  declare  why  men  sing  so; 
This  oftentimes,  that  he  might  be  at  ease. 
This  child  did  him  beseech  on  his  bare 

knees. 

XII 

"  His  Schoolfellow,  who  elder  was  than  he. 
Answered  him  thus:  —  'This  song,  I  have 

heard  say,  80 

Was  fashioned  for  our  blissfid  Lady  free; 
Her  to  salute,  and  also  her  to  pray 
To  be  our  help  upon  our  dying  day: 
If  there  is  more  m  this,  I  Know  it  not; 
Song  do  I  learn,  —  small  grammar  I  have 

got.' 

XIII 

**  *  And  is  this  song  fashioned  in  reverence 
Of  Jesu's  Mother  ? '  said  this  Innocent; 


<  Now,  cert^s,  I  will  use  my  diligence 
To  con  it  all  ere  Christmas-tide  be  spent; 
Although  I  for  my  Primer  shall  be  sbent,  4 
And  shall  be  beaten  three  times  in  an  hour 
Our  Lady  I  will  praise  with  all  my  power. 

XIV 

"His  Schoolfellow,  whom  he  had  so  be 

sought, 
As  they  went  homeward  taught  him  privilj 
And  then  he  sang  it  well  ana  fearlessly, 
From  word  to  word  according  to  the  note: 
Twice  in  a  day  it  passed  through  his  throal 
Homeward  and  schoolward  wnensoe*er  h 

went. 
On  Jesu's  Mother  fixed  was  his  intent. 

XV 

"  Through  all  the  Jewry  (this  before  sai 
I)  « 

This  little  Child,  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Full  merrily  then  would  he  sing  and  cry, 
O  Alma  Redemptoris  !  high  and  low: 
The  sweetness  of  Christ's  Mother  pierc^  si 
His  heart,  that  her  to  praise,  to  her  to  pni 
He  cannot  stop  his  singing  by  the  way. 

XVI 

"  The  Serpent,  Satan,  our  first  foe,  that  hat) 
His  wasp's  nest  in  Jew's  heart,  upawellei 

—  *  O  woe, 
O  Hebrew  people  ! '  said  he  in  his  wrath, 

<  Is  it  an  honest  thing?  Shall  this  be  so  ?  n 
That  such  a  Boy  where'er  he  lists  shall  go 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  his  hymns  am 

saws. 
Which  is  against  the  reverence  of  our  laws  1 

XVII 

"  From  that  day  forward  have  the  Jews  coi 

spired 
Out  of  the  world  this  Innocent  to  chase; 
And  to  this  end  a  Homicide  they  hired. 
That  in  an  alley  had  a  privy  plaice. 
And,  as  the  Child  'gan  to  the  school  to  paei 
This  cruel  Jew  him  seized,  and  held  him  im 
And  cut  his  throat,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast  v 

XVIII 

"  I  say  that  him  into  a  pit  they  threw, 
A  loathsome  pit,  whence   noisome  seen 

exhale; 
O  cursed  folk  I  away,  ye  Herods  new ! 
What  may  your  ill  intentions  you  avail  ? 
Murder  will  out;  cert^  it  will  not  fail; 
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Know,  that  the  honour  of  high  God  may 

spread. 
The  blood  cries  out  on  your  accurst  deed. 


XIX 


"  0  Martyr  'stablished  in  virginity  ! 
Now  may  st  thou  sing  for  aye  before  the 
throne,  129 

Following  the  Liamb  celestial,"  quoth  she, 
"  Of  which  the  great  Evangelist,  Saint  John, 
In  Patmos  wrote,  who  saith  of  them  that  go 
Before  the  Lamb  sing^g  continually. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  did  know. 

XX 

"Xow  this  poor  widow  waiteth  all  that 

night 
liter  her  little  Child,  and  he  came  not; 
Por  which,  by  earliest  glimpse  of  morning 

light, 
VTith  face  all  pale  with  dread  and  busy 

thought, 
^  at  the  bchool  and  elsewhere  him  hath 

sought 
Until  thus  far  she  learned,  that  he  had 

been  140 

Lb  the  Jews'  street,  and  there  he  last  was 

seen. 

XXI 

'With  Mother's  pity  in  her  breast  enclosed 
She  goeth,   as  she  were  half  out  of  her 

mindy 
To  every  place  wherein  she  hath  supposed 
)j  likelihood  her  little  Son  to  find; 
bd  ever  on  Christ's  Mother  meek  and  kind 
ihe  cried,  till  to  the  Jewry  she  was  brought, 
Ind  him  among  the  accursM  Jews  she 

sought. 

XXII 

'Sieasketh,  and  she  piteously  doth  pray 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelleth  in  that  place  150 
To  tell  her  if  her  child  had  passed  that 

way; 
liey  all  mad  —  Nay;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
laTe  to  her  thoi^ht,  that  in  a  little  space 
fe  for  her  Son  in  that  same  spot  did  cry 
rbere  he  was  cast  into  a  pit  hard  by. 

xxni 

0  tboa  great  God  that  dost  perform  thy 

laud 
ty  mouths  of   Lmocents,  lo  I    here  thy 

might; 


This  gem  of  chastibr»  this  emerald, 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  this  ruby  bright, 
There,  where  with  mangled  throat  he  lay 

upright,  160 

The  Alma  ttedemptoris  'gan  to  sing. 
So  loud,  that  with  his  voice  the  place  did 

ring. 

XXIV 

**  The  Christian  folk  that  through  the  Jewry 

went 
Come  to  the  spot  in  wonder  at  the  thing; 
And  hastily  they  for  the  Provost  sent; 
Immediately  he  came,  not  tarrying, 
And  praiseth  Christ  that  is  our  heavenly 

King, 
And  eke  his  Mother,  honour  of  Mankind: 
Which  done  he  bade  that  they  the  Jews 

should  bind. 

XXV 

**  This  Child  with  piteous  lamentation  then 
Was  taken  up,  sinewing  his  song  alw^y;    17  c 
And  with  procession  great  and  pomp  of 

men 
To  the  next  Abbey  him  they  bare  away ; 
His  Mother  swooning  by  the  body  lay: 
And  scarcely  could  the  people  that  were 

near 
Remove  this  second  Rachel  from  the  bier. 

XXVI 

"Torment  and  shameful  death  to  every 
one 

This  Provost  doth  for  those  bad  Jews  pre- 
pare 

That  of  this  murder  wist,  and  that  anon: 

Such  wickedness  his  judgments  cannot 
spare;  180 

Who  will  do  evil,  evil  shall  he  bear; 

Them  therefore  with  wild  horses  did  he 
draw, 

And  after  that  he  hung  them  by  the  law. 

XXVII 

"  Upon  his  bier  this  Lmocent  doth  lie 
Before  the  altar  while  the  Mass  doth  last: 
The  Abbot  with  his  convent's  company 
Then  sped  themselves  to  bury  nim  full 

mst; 
And,  when  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yet  spake  this  Child  when  sprinkled  was 

the  water. 
And  sang,  O  A  Una  Redemptaris  Mater!  190 
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XXVIII 

**  This  Abbot,  for  he  was  a  holy  man, 
As  all  Monks  are,  or  surely  ought  to  be, 
In  supplication  to  the  Child  began 
Thus  saying,  '  O  dear  Child  I  I  summon 

thee 
In  virtue  of  the  holy  Trinity 
Tell  me  the  cause  why  thou  dost  sing  this 

hymn 
Since  that  thy  throat  is  out,  as  it  doth 


seem/ 


XXIX 


"  *  My  throat  is  cut  unto  the  bone,  I  trow,' 
8aldth^^o^gChild..«„ibythelaw«f 

r  should  have  died,  yea  many  hours  ago;  aoo 
But  Jesus  Christ,  as  ui  the  books  ye  find, 
Will  that  his  glory  last,  and  be  in  mind; 
And,  for  the  worsnip  of  his  Mother  dear. 
Yet  may  I  sing  O  Alma  !  loud  and  clear. 

XXX 

•*  *  This  well  of  mercy,  Jesu's  Mother  sweet, 
After  my  knowledge  I  have  loved  alwky; 
And  in   the  hour  when  I  my  death  did 

meet 
To  me  she  came,  and  thus  to  me  did  say, 
•*  Thou  in  thy  dying  sing  this  holy  lay,'*  209 
As  ye  have  heard;  and  soon  as  I  had  sung 
Methought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tongue. 

XXXI 

**  *  Wherefore  I  sing,  nor  can  from  song  re- 
frain, 

In  honour  of  that  blissful  Maiden  free. 

Till  from  my  tongue  off-taken  is  the  grain; 

And  after  that  thus  said  she  unto  me ; 

•*  My  little  Child,  then  will  I  come  for  thee 

Soon  as  the  grain  from  off  thy  tongue  they 
take: 

Be  not  dismayed,  I  will  not  thee  forsake! " ' 

XXXII 

*<  This  holy  Monk,  this  Abbot  —  him  mean 

I. 
Touched  then  his  tongue,  and  took  away 

the  grain;  2>o 

Awl  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  peacefully ; 
And,  when  the  Abbot  had  this  vrooder  seen. 
His  salt  tears  trickled  down  like  showers  of 

rain; 
And  on  his    face    he  dropped    upon  the 

ground. 
And  stQl  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been  bound. 


XXXIII 

I 

"  Eke  the  whole  Convent  on  the  pavem^ 

^  lay, 

Weeping  and  praising  Jesu's  Mother  dear; 
And  after  that  they  rose,  and  took  their 

way. 
And  lifted  up  this  Martyr  from  the  bier, 
And  in  a  tomb  of  precious  marble  clear  2319 
Enclosed  his  uncormpted  body  sweet.  — 
Where'er  he  be,  God  grant  us  him  to  meet  1 

I 

xxxrv 

«  Young  Hew  of  Lincoln !  in  like  sort  kid 

low 
By   curskl  Jews  —  thing  well  and  widely 

known. 
For  it  was  done  a  little  while  ago  — 
Pray  also  thou  for  us,  while  here  we  tarry 
Weak  sinful  folk,  that  God,  with  pitying 

eye, 
In  mercy  would  his  mercy  multiplT 
On  us,  for  reverence  of  his  Mother  Maiy ! " 
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180I.    1842 

I 

I 

The  God  of  Love — ah,  benediciU  ! 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  he  ! 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  d 

high 
He  can  make  low,  and'  unto  death  brii^ 

niffh; 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  kind 

and  free. 

n 

Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  found. 

He  can  make  sick  folk  whole  and  fresh  sod 
sound: 

Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind. 

He  can  make  sick,  —  bind  can  he  and  un- 
bind 

I 

All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  vn- 
bound.  » 

m 

To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  soffiee; 
Foolish   men  he   can  make   them  out  of 

wise;  — 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  deriie; 
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Loose  liTen  he  can  make  abate  their  vice, 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a 
trice. 

IV 

In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay; 
To  humble  or  afifliot  whome'er  he  will, 
To  gladden  or  to  erieve,  he  hath  like  skill; 
But  most  his  might  he  dieds  on  the  eve  of 
May.  20 


For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free, 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be. 
Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stirring 

' —  whether 
To  j<^,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  like  degree. 

VI 

For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small 

birds'  sone. 
And  see  the  budding  leaves  the  branches 

throng. 
This  unto  their  remembrance  doth  hnng 
All  kinds  of  pleasure  mixed  with  sorrowmg; 
And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever 

long. 


so 


VII 


And  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come, 
Whence  oft  great  sickness  grows  of  heBxt 

and  home: 
Sick  are  they  all  for  lack  of  their  desire; 
And  thus  in  May  jkheir  hearts  are  set  on  fire. 
So  that  they  bum  forth  in  great  martyrdom. 

VIII   * 

In  sooth,  I  speak  from  feeling,  what  though 

now 
Old  am  I,  and  to  genial  pleasure  slow; 
Yet  have  I  felt  of  sickness  through  the  May, 
Both  hot  and  cold,  and  heart-aches  every 

day,— 
How  hard,  alas  !  to  bear,  I  only  know.     40 

IX 

Stich  shaking  doth  the  fever  in  me  keep 
Throi^h  all  this  May  that  I  have  little 

sleep; 
And  also  't  is  not  likely  unto  me. 
That  any  livmg  heart  should  sleepy  be 
In  widen  Love's  dart  its  fiery  point  doth 

steep. 


But  tossing  lately  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  Lovers  heed; 
How  among  them  it  was  a  common  tale. 
That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  Nightingale, 
Ere  the  vile  Cuckoo's  note  be  utter^      50 


XI 

And  then  I  thought  anon  as  it  was  day, 
I  gladly  would  go  somewhere  to  essay 
If  I  perchance  a  Nightingale  might  hear, 
For  yet  had  I  heard  none,  of  all  that  year. 
And  it  was  then  the  third  night  of  the 
May. 

XII 

And  soon  as  I  a  glimpse  of  day  espied. 

No  longer  would  I  m  my  bed  abide. 

But  straightway  to  a  wood  that  was  hard 

Forth  did  I  go,  alone  and  fearlessly, 
And  held  the  pathway  down  by  a  brook- 
side;  60 

XIII 

Till  to  a  lawn  I  came  all  white  and  green, 

I  in  so  fair  a  one  had  never  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  with  daisy  powdered 

over; 
Tall  were  the  flowers,  the  grove  a  lofty 

cover. 
All  green  and  white;  and  nothing  else  was 

seeu. 

XIV 

There  sate  I  down  among  the  &ir  fresh 

flowers, 
And  saw  the  birds  come  tripping  from  their 

bowers, 
Where  they  had  rested  them  all  nig^t;  and 

they. 
Who  were  so  J03rful  at  the  light  of  day,    69 
Began  to  honour  May  with  all  their  powers. 

XV 

Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by 

rote, 
And  there  was  many  and  many  a  lovely 

note. 
Some,  sin^e  loud,  as  if  they  had  com- 

plamed; 
Some  with  their  notes   another   manner 

feigned; 
And  some  did  sing  all  out  with  the  full 

throat 
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XVI 

They  pruned  themselves,  and  made  them- 
selves right  gay, 
Dancing  and  leaping  light  upon  the  spray; 
And  ever  two  ami  two  together  were, 
The  same  as  they  had  chosen  for  the  year. 
Upon  Saint  Valentine's  returning  day.      80 

XVII 

Meanwhile  the  stream,  whose  hank  I  sate 

upon, 
Was  making  such  a  noise  as  it  ran  on 
Accordant  to  the  sweet  Birds'  harmony; 
Methought  that  it  was  the  best  melody 
Which  ever  to  man's  ear  a  passage  won. 

XVIII 

And  for  delight,  but  how  I  never  wot, 
I  in  a  slumber  and  a  swoon  was  caught. 
Not  all  asleep  and  yet  not  waking  wholly; 
And  as  I  lay,  the  Cfuckoo,  bird  unholy. 
Broke    silence,  or  I  heard    him    in    my 
thought. 


90 


XIX 


And  that  was  right  upon  a  tree  fast  by, 
And  who  was  then  ill  satisfied  but  I  ? 
Now,  Grod,  quoth  I,  that  died  upon  the 

rood, 
From  thee  and  thy  base  throat,  keep  all 

that's  good. 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry. 

XX 

And,  as  I  with  the  Cuckoo  thus  'gan  chide. 
In  the  next  bush  that  was  me  fast  beside, 
I  heard  the  lusty  Nightingale  so  sing. 
That  her  clear  voice  made  a  loud  rioting, 
Echoing    thorough    all    the    green    wood 
wide.  100 

XXI 

Ah  I    eood  sweet  Nightingale !    for  my 

heart's  cheer. 
Hence  hast  thou  stayed  a  little  while  too 

long; 
For  we  have  had  the  s6rry  Cuckoo  here. 
And  she  hath  been  before  thee  with  her 

song; 
Evil  light  on  her  !  she  hath  done  me  wrong. 

XXII 

But  hear  you  now  a  wondrous  thing,  I 

pray; 
As  long  as  in  that  swooning-fit  I  lay, 


Methought  I  wist  right  well  what  these 

birds  meant. 
And  had  good  knowing  both  of  their  intent, 
And  of  tiieir  speech,  and  all  that  thej 

would  say.  no 

XXIII 

The    Nightingale    thus    in    my    heana; 

spake:  — 
(rood  Cuckoo,  seek  some  other  bosh  or 

brake. 
And,  prithee,  let  us  that  can  sing  dwell  here*^ 
For  every  wight  eschews  thy  sane  to  hear, 
Such  uncouth  singing  verily  dost  &on  make. 

XXIV 

What !  quoth  she  then,  what  is  t  fhtX  aih 

thee  now? 
It  seems  to  me  I  sing  as  well  as  thou; 
For  mine 's  a  song  that  is  both  true  and 

plain, — 
Although  I  cannot  quaver  so  in  vain 
As   thou  dost  in  thy  throat,   I  wot  not 

how.  tjo 

XXV 

All  men  may  understanding  have  of  me, 
But,  Nightingale,  so  may  they  not  of  tbe«; 
For  thou  hast  many  a  foolish  and  quaint 

cry:  — 
Thou  say'st  Obee,  Osee,  then  how  may  I 
Have  knowledge,  I  thee  pray,  what  this 

may  be? 

XXVI 

Ah,  fool  f  quoth  she,  wist  thou  not  what  it 

is? 
Oft  as  I  say  Obee,  Obee,  I  wis. 
Then  mean  I,  that  I  should  be  wonderooi 

fain 
That  shamefully  they  one  and  all  were 

slain. 
Whoever  against  Love  mean  aught  amiss.  170 

XXVII 

And  also  would  I  that  they  all  were  dead, 
Who  do  not  think  in  love  their  life  to  lead; 
For  who  is  loth  the  God  of  Love  to  obey, 
Is  only  fit  to  die,  I  dare  well  say. 
And  for  that  cause  Obee  I  cry;  take  heed ! 

xxvni 

Ay,  quoth  the  Cuckoo,  that  is  a  quaint  law, 
That  all  must  love  or  die;  but  I  withdnw, 
And  take  my  leave  of  all  such  ootnpaay, 
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For  mine  intent  it  neither  is  to  die,  139 

Kor  eTer  while  I  live  Love's  yoke  to  draw. 

XXIX 

For  loyers  of  aU  folk  that  be  alive, 
The  most  disquiet  have  and  least  do  thrive; 
31o6t  feeling  have  of  sorrow,  woe  and  care. 
And  the  least  welfare  cometh  to  their  share ; 
What  need  is  there  against  the  truth  to 
strive? 

XXX 

What  t  ^uoth  she,  thou  art  all  out  of  thy 

mind. 
That  in  thy  churlishness  a  cause  canst  find 
To  speak  of  Love's  true  Servants  iu  this 

mood; 
For  in  this  world  no  service  is  so  good 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind,     iso 

XXXI 

For  thereof  comes  all  goodness  and  all 

worth; 
AU  gentiless  and  honour  thence  come  forth; 
Thence  worship  comes,  content  and  true 

heart's  pleasure, 
And  fnll-assurM  trust,  joy  without  measure. 
And  jollity,  fresh  cheerfulness,  and  mirth; 

XXXII 

And  bounty,  lowliness,  and  courtesy. 
And  seemliness,  and  faithful  company. 
And  dread  of  shame  that  will  not  do  amiss; 
For  he  that  faithfully  Love's  servant  is. 
Bather  than  be  disgraced,  would  chuse  to 
die.  160 

XXXIII 

And  that  the  very  truth  it  is  which  I 
Now  say  —  in  such  belief  111  live   and 

die; 
And  Cuckoo,  do  thou  so,  by  my  advice. 
Then,  quoth  she,  let  me  never  hope  for 

bliss. 
If  with  that  counsel  I  do  e'er  comply. 

XXXIV 

Good  Nightingale  I  thou  speakest  wondrous 
fair. 

Yet  for  all  that,  the  truth  is  found  else- 
where; 

For  Love  in  youiLz  folk  is  but  rage,  I  wis: 

And  Love  in  old  folk  a  great  dotage  is; 

Who  most  it  useth,  him  'twill  most  im- 
pair. 170 


XXXV 

For  thereof  come  all  contraries  to  gladness  ! 
Thence  sickness  comes,  and  overwhelming 

sadness. 
Mistrust  and  jealousy,  despite,  debate. 
Dishonour,  shame,  envy  importunate. 
Pride,  anger,  mischief,  poverty,  and  mad- 


ness. 


XXXVI 


Loving  is  aye  an  office  of  despair. 
And  one  thmg  is  therein  which  is  not  hdr; 
For  whoso  gets  of  love  a  little  bliss, 
Unless  it  alway  stay  with  him,  I  wis        179 
He  may  full  soon  go  with  an  old  man's  hair. 

XXXVII 

And,  therefore.  Nightingale  !  do  thou  keep 

nigh. 
For  trust  me  well,  in  spite  of  thy  quaint 

If  long  tmie  from  thy  mate  thou  be,  or  far, 
Thou  'it  bo  as  others  that  forsaken  are; 
Then  shalt  thou  raise  a  clamour  as  do  I. 

XXXVIII 

Fie,  quoth  she,  on  thy  name.  Bird  ill  be- 

seen  ! 
The  God  of  Love  afBict  thee  with  all  teen, 
For  thou  art  worse  than  mad  a  thousand 

fold; 
For  many  a  one  hath  virtues  manifold. 
Who  had  been  nought,  if  Love  had  never 

been.  190 

XXXIX 

For  evermore  his  servants  Love  amendeth, 
And  he  from  every  blemish  them  defendeth; 
And  maketh  them  to  bum,  as  in  a  fire, 
In  loyalty,  and  worshipful  desire. 
And,  when  it  likes  him,  joy  enough  them 
sendeth. 

XL 

Thou  Nightingale  I  the  Cuckoo  said,  be  still, 
For  Love  no  reason  hath  but  his  own  will ;  — 
For  to  th'  untrue  he  oft  g^ves  ease  and  joy; 
True  lovers  doth  so  bitterly  annoy. 
He  lets  them  perish  through  that  grievous 


200 


XLI 


With  such  a  master  would  I  never  be; 
For  he,  in  sooth,  is  blind,  and  may  not 

■AA 


9J0 
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A  ltd  knows  not  when  he  hurts  and  when  he 

heals; 
Within  this  court  full  seldom  Truth  avails, 
Ho  diverse  in  his  wilfulness  is  he. 

XLII 

Then  of  the  Nightingale  did  I  take  note, 
How  from  her  inmost  heart  a  sigh  she 

brought, 
And  said,  ijas  I  that  ever  I  was  bom, 
^ot  one  word  have  I  now,  I  am  so  forlorn,  — 
And  with  that  word,  she  into  tears  burst  out. 

XLni 

Alas,  alas  I  my  very  heart  will  break,     an 
Quoth  she,  to  hear  this  churlish  bird  thus 

speak 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  holy  services; 
Now,  God  of  Love;  thou  help  me  in  some 

wise. 
That  vengeance  on   this  Cuckoo  I  may 

wreak. 

XLIV 

And  so  methought  I  started  up  anon. 
And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  got  a  stone. 
Which  at  the  Cuckoo  hardily  I  cast. 
And  he  for  dread  did  fly  away  full  fast;      219 
And  glad,  in  sooth,  was  I  when  he  was  gone. 

XLV 

And  as  he  flew,  the  Cuckoo,  ever  and  aye. 
Kept  crying  •*  FareweU  I  —  farewell,  rop- 

injayl" 
As  if  in  scornful  mockery  of  me; 
And  on  I  hunted  him  from  tree  to  tree, 
Till  he  was  far,  all  out  of  sight,  away. 

XLVI 

Then  straightway  came  the  Nightingale  to 

me. 
And  said.  Forsooth,  my  friend,  do  I  thank 

thee. 
That  thou  wert  near  to  rescue  me;  and 

now. 
Unto  the  (}od  of  Love  I  make  a  vow,      229 
That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  songstroM  be. 

XLVII 

Well  satisfied,  I  thanked  her,  and  she  said. 
By  this  mishap  no  longer  be  dismayed. 
Though  thou  the  Cu<^oo  heard,  ere  thou 

beard'st  me; 
Yet  if  I  live  it  shall  amended  be, 
When  next  May  comet,  if  I  am  not  afraid. 


XLVIII 

And  one  thing  will  I  counBel  thee  Mb, 
The  Cuckoo  trust  not  thou,  nor  his  Love's 

saw; 
All  that  she  said  is  an  outrageous  fie. 
Nay,  nothing  shall  me  brii^  thereto,  qaotk 

I»  ^  «i» 

For  Love,  and  it  hath  done  me  mighty  woe. 

XLIX 

Yea,  hath  it  ?  use,  quoth  she,  this  medicine; 
This  May-time,  every  day  before  thou  dine, 
Go  look  on  the  fresh  daisy;  ^en  aay  I, 
Although  for  pain  thou  may*st  be  like  to 

die, 
Thou  wilt  be  eased,  and  less  wiH  droop  sod 

pine. 

L 

And  mind  always  that  thou  be  good  sod 

true. 
And  I  will  sing  one  song,  of  many  new, 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  try; 
And  then  did  she  begin  tins  song  full  high, 
«  Beshrew  all  them  that  are  in  love  untme." 

LI 

And  soon  as  she  had  sung  it  to  the  end,  251 
Now  farewell,  quoth  she,  for  I  hence  mwt 

wend; 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  wall  tad 

may. 
Send  unto  thee  as  mickle  joy  this  day. 
As  ever  he  to  Lover  yet  did  send. 

LII 

Thus  takes  the  Nightingale  her  leave  d 

me; 
I  pray  to  God  with  her  always  to  be. 
And  joy  of  love  to  send  her  evermore; 
And  shield  us  from  the  Cuckoo  and  her  lore. 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  she.     it* 

Lni 

Forth  then  she  flew,  the  gentle  Nightingale, 
To  all  the  Birds  that  lodged  within  thsl 

dale, 
And  gathered  each  and  all  into  one  pboe; 
And  them  besought  to  bear  her  doleful  case 
And  thus  it  was  that  she  began  her  tale. 

Liv 

The  Cuckoo  — 'tis  notweU  that  I  tbould 

hide 
How  she  and  I  did  each  the  other  chide, 
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Aod  without  ceasing,  nnce  it  was  daylight; 
And  now  I  praj  vou  all  to  do  me  right  269 
Of  that  false  Bird  whom  Love  can  not  abide. 

LV 

Th6n  ^pake  one  Bird,  and  fall  assent  all 

gave; 
This  matter  asketh  connsel  good  as  grave, 
Por  birds  we  are — all  here  together  brought ; 
And,  in  good  sooth,  the  Cnokoo  here  is  not; 
And  therefore  we  a  Parliament  will  have. 

LVI 

And  thereat  shall  the  Eagle  be  our  Lord, 
And  other  Peers  whose  names  are  on  record ; 
A  summons  to  the  Cuckoo  shall  be  sent. 
And  judgment  there  be  given ;  or  that  intent 
Failing,  we  finally  shall  make  accord.      aSo 

LVII 

And  aU  this  shall  be  done,  without  a  nay. 
The  moi^'ow  after  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  well  beseen, 
Before  the  chamber-window  of  the  Queen, 
At  Woodstock,  on  the  meadow  green  and 

gay- 

LVIII 

She  thankM  them;  and  then  her  leave  she 

took. 
And  flew  into  a  hawthorn  by  that  brook; 
And  there  she  sate  and  sung  —  upon  that 

tree  — 
''•For  term  of  Hfe  Love  shall  have  hold  of 


me 


99 


So  loudly,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke.  290 

Unleamed  Book  and  rude,  as  well  I  know, 
For  beauty  thou  hast  none,  nor  eloquence. 
Who  did  on  thee  the  hardiness  bestow 
To  appear  before  my  Lady  ?  but  a  sense 
Thou  surely  hast  of  her  benevolence. 
Whereof  her  hourly  bearing  proof  doth 

give; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

Alas,  poor  Book  !  for  thy  unworthiness, 
To  show  to  her  some  pleasant  meanings 

writ 
In  winning  words,  since  through  her  gen- 

tiless,  300 

Thee  the  accepts  as  for  her  service  fit ! 
Oh !  it  repents  me  I  have  neither  wit 
Nor  leisure  unto  thee  more  worth  to  give; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 


Beseech  her  meekly  with  all  lowliness, 
Though  I  be  far  from  her  I  reverence. 
To  thmk  upon  my  truth  and  stedfastness. 
And  to  abridge  mv  sorrow's  violence, 
Caused  by  the  wish,  as  knows  your  sapience. 
She  of  her  liking  proof  to  me  would  give; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 


J" 


l'envoy 

Pleasure's  Aurora,  Day  oi  ffladsomeness  f 
Luna  by  night,  with  heavenly  influence 
Illumined  I  root  of  beauty  and  goodnesse. 
Write,  and  allav,  by  your  beneficence, 
My  sighs  breathed  forth  in  silence,  —  com- 
fort give ! 
Since  of  all  good,  you  are  the  best  alive. 

EXPLICIT 


TROILUS  AND  CRESIDA 

FROM  CHAUCER 
180I.   1842 

• 

Next  morning  Troilus  beean  to  dear 
His  eyes  from  deep,  at  me  first  break  of 

day. 
And  unto  Fkndarus,  his  own  Brother  dear, 
For  love  of  Grod,  full  piteously  did  say, 
We  must  the  Palace  see  of  Cresida; 
For  since  we  yet  may  have  no  other  feast. 
Let  us  behold  her  Palace  at  the  least  f 

And  therewithal  to  cover  his  intent 
A  cause  he  found  into  the  Town  to  go. 
And  they  right  forth  to  Cresid's  Palace 

went;  10 

But,  Lord,  this  simple  Troilus  was  woe, 
Him  thought  his  sorrowful  heart  would 

break  in  two; 
For  when  he  saw  her  doors  fast  bolted  all. 
Well  nigh  for  sorrow  down  he  'gan  to  fall. 

Therewith  when  this  true  Lover  'gan  be- 
hold, 

How  shut  was  every  window  of  the  place. 

Like  frost  he  thought  his  heart  was  icy 
cold; 

For  which,  with  dtang^d,  pale,  and  deadly 
face. 

Without  word  uttered,  forth  he  'gan  to 
pace; 

And  on  his  purpose  bent  so  fast  to  ride,   20 

That  no  wight  Ids  continuance  espied. 
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Then  said  he  thus,  —  O  Palace  desokte  ! 
O  house  of  houses,  once  so  richly  dight ! 
O  Palace  empty  and  disconsolate  I 
Thou  lamp  of  which  extinguished  is  the 

light; 
O  Palace  whilom  day  that  now  art  night. 
Thou  otight'st  to  fall  and  I  to  die;  since 

she 
Is  gone  who  held  us  both  in  sovereignty. 

O,  of  all  houses  once  the  crownM  boast ! 
Palace  illumined  with  the  sun  of  bliss;     30 
O  ring  of  which  the  ruby  now  is  lost, 

0  cause  of  woe,  that  cause  has  been  of 

bliss: 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  better,  would  I  kiss 
Thy  cold  doors ;  but  I  dare  not  for  this  rout; 
Farewell,  thou  shrine  of  which  the  Saint  is 

out. 

Therewith  he  cast  on  Pandarus  an  eye, 
With  chane^d  face,  and  piteous  to  behold; 
And  when  ne  might  his  tmie  aright  espy. 
Aye  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
Both  his  new  sorrow  and  his  joys  of  old,  40 
So  piteously,  and  with  so  dead  a  hue. 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorrow  rue. 

Forth  from  the  spot  he  rideth  up  and  down, 
And  everythins^  to  his  remember^ce 
Came  as  he  rode  by  places  of  the  town 
Where  he  had  felt  such  perfect  pleasure 

once. 
Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  Lady  dance, 
And  in  that  Temple  she  with  her  bright 

eyes. 
My  Lady  dear,  first  bound  me  captive-wise. 

And  yonder  with  joy-smitten  heart  have  I 
Heard  my  own  Cresid's  laugh;  and  once 
at  play  51 

1  yonder  saw  her  eke  full  blissfully; 
And  yonder  once  she  unto  me  'gan  say  — 
Now,  my  sweet  Troilus,  love  me  well,  I 

pray  I 
And  there  so  graciously  did  me  behold. 
That  hers  unto  the  death  my  heart  I  bold. 

And  at  the  comer  of  that  self-same  house 
Heard  I  my  most  belovM  Lad^  dear, 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious 
Singing  so  well,  so  goodly,  and  so  clear,  60 
That  in  my  soul  methinks  I  yet  do  hear 
The  blissful  sound;  and  in  that  very  place 
My  Lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace. 


O  blissful  God  of  Love  !  then  thus  he  cried, 
When  I  the  process  have  in  memory. 
How  thou  hsLst  wearied  me  on  everv  side, 
Men  thence  a  book  might  make,  a  history; 
What  need  to  seek  a  conquest  oyer  me. 
Since  I  am  wholly  at  thy  will  ?   what  joj 
Hast  thou  thy  own  liege  subjects  to  de- 
stroy? 


yo 


Dread  Lord !  so  fearful  when  provided, 

thine  ire 
Well  hast  thou  wreaked  on  me  by  pain  and 

grief. 
Now  mercy.  Lord  I  thou  know'st  well  I 

desire 
Thy  grace  above  all  pleasures  first  and 

chief; 
And  live  and  die  I  will  in  thy  belief; 
For  which  I  ask  for  guerdon  but  one  boon, 
That  Cresida  again  Uiou  send  me  soon. 

Constrain  her  heart  as  quickly  to  return. 
As  thou  dost  mine  with  longing  her  to  see, 
Then  know  I  well  that  she  would  not  so- 
journ. So 
Now,  blissful  Lord,  so  cruel  do  not  be 
Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  pray  of  thee, 
As  Juno  was  unto  theTheban  blood. 
From  whence  to  Thebes  came  griefs  in  mul- 
titude. 

And  after  this  he  to  the  eate  did  go. 
Whence  Cresid  rode,  as  if  in  haste  she  was; 
And  up  and  down  there  went,  and  to  and  ^o^ 
And  to  himself  fidl  oft  he  said,  alas  ! 
From  hence  my  hope,  and  solace  forth  did 
pass. 

0  would  the  blissful  God  now  for  his  joy, 

1  might  her  see  again  coming  to  Troy !    9^ 

And  up  to  yonder  hUl  was  I  her  guide; 
Alas,  and  there  I  took  of  her  my  leave; 
Yonder  I  saw  her  to  her  Father  ride. 
For  verv  grief  of  which  my  heart  shall 

cleave;  — 
And  hither  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve; 
And  here  I  dwell  an  outcast  from  all  joy, 
And  shall,  unless  I  see  her  soon  in  Troy. 

And  of  himself  did  he  imagine  oft, 

That  he  was  blighted,  pale,  and  waxen  leas 

Than  he  was  wont;  and  that  in  whiapers 

soft  101 

Men  said,  what  may  it  be,  can  no  one  guess 
Why  TroUus  hath  all  Uus  heaviness? 
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All  which  he  of  himself  conceited  wholly 
Out  of  his  weakness  and  his  melancholy. 

Another  time  he  took  into  his  head. 

That  every  wight,  who  in  the  way  passed 

Had  of  him  ruth,  and  fancied  that  they 

said, 
I  am  right  sorry  Troilns  will  die: 
And  thus  a  day  or  two  drove  wearily;      no 
As  ye  have  heard;  such  life  *gan  he  to  lead 
As  one  that  standeth  hetwizt  hope  and 

dread. 

For  which  it  pleased  him  in  his  songs  to 

show 
The  occasion  of  his  woe,  as  hest  he  might; 
And  made  a  fitting  song,  of  words  but  few, 
Somewhat  his  woeful  heart  to  make  more 

light; 
And  when  he  was  removed  from  all  men's 

sight. 
With  a  soft  night  voice,  he  of  his  Lady 

dear, 
That  absent  was,  'gan  sing  as  ye  may  hear. 

0  star,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light,  xao 
With  a  sore  heart  well  ought  I  to  bewail, 
That  ever  dark  in  torment,  night  by  night, 
Toward  my  death  with  wind  I  steer  and 

sail; 
For  which  upon  the  tenth  night  if  thou  fail 
With  thy  bright  beams  to  guide  me  but 

one  hour. 
My  ship  and  me  Gharybdis  will  devour. 

As  soon  as  he  this  song  had  thus  sung 

through. 
He  fell  again  into  his  sorrows  old; 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wont  to  do, 
TroQus  stood  the  bright  moon  to  behold;  130 
And  all  his  trouble  to  the  moon  he  told. 
And  said;  I  wis,  when  thou  art  hom'd 

anew, 

1  shall  be  glad  if  all  the  world  be  true. 

Thy  horns  were  old  as  now  upon  that 
morrow, 

When  hence  did  journey  my  bright  Lady 
dear, 

That  cause  is  of  my  torment  and  my  sor- 
row; 

For  which,  oh,  gentle  Luna,  bright  and 
clear; 

For  love  of  God,  run  fast  above  thy  sphere; 


For  when  thy  horns  begin  once  more  to 

spring, 
Then  shall  she  come,  that  with  her  bliss 

may  bring.  140 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  night 
Than  they  were  wont  to  be  —  for  he  thought 

so; 
And  that  the  sun  did  take  his  course  not 

right. 
By  lonfi;er  way  than  he  was  wont  to  go; 
And  said,  I  am  in  constant  dread  I  trow, 
That  Phfteton  his  son  is  yet  alive. 
His  too  fond  father's  car  amiss  to  drive. 

Upon  the  walls  fast  also  would  he  walk. 
To  the  end  that  he  the  Grecian  host  might 

see;  149 

And  ever  thus  he  to  himself  would  talk:  — 
Lo  I  yonder  is  my  own  bright  Lady  free; 
Or  vonder  is  it  that  the  tents  must  be ; 
And  thence  does  come  this  air  which  is  so 

sweet. 
That  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  joy  of  it. 

And  certainly  this   wind,  that  more  and 

more 
By  moments  thus  increaseth  in  my  face. 
Is  of  my  Lady's  sighs  heavy  and  sore; 
I  prove  it  thus;  for  in  no  other  space 
Of  all  this  town,  save  only  in  this  place,  159 
Feel  I  a  wind,  that  soundeth  so  like  pain; 
It  saith,  Alas,  why  severed  are  we  twain  ? 

A  wearv  while  in  pain  he  tosseth  thus, 
Till  fuUy  past  and   gone   was   the  ninth 

night; 
And  ever  at  his  side  stood  Pandarus, 
Who  busily  made  use  of  all  his  might 
To  comfort  him,  and  make  his  heart  more 

light; 
Giving    him  always  hope,  that    she    the 

morrow 
Of  the  tenth  day  wUl  come,  and  end  his 

sorrow. 


THE  SAILORS   MOTHER 

i8oa.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  I  met  this 
woman  near  the  WiBhingf-grate,  on  the  high- 
road that  then  led  from  Grasmere  to  Amble- 
side. Her  appearance  was  exactly  as  here 
described,  and  such  was  her  account,  nearly  to 
the  letter. 
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ALICE  FELL 


One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet  — 

A  ioggy  day  in  winter  time) 

A  Woman  on  the  road  I  met, 

Not    old,  though    something  past   her 

prime: 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight; 
And  uke  a  Ronmn  matron's  was  her  mien 

and  gait. 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  brM 
Such  strength,  a  di^^ty  so  fair:  lo 

She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor 

estate; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride 

abate. 

When  trom  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke, 
«  What  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  you  bear. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak, 
Protected  from  this  cold  damp  air  ?  " 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question 
heard, 
**A  simple  burthen.  Sir,  a  little  Singing- 
bird." 


to 


And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 

« I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 

Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away: 

And  I  haye  trayeUed  weary  miles  to 

see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still 

remain  for  me. 

''The  bird  and  cage    they  both  were 

his: 
nr  was   my  Son's  bird;    and  neat  and 

trim 
He  kept  it:  many  voyages 
The  singLog-biid  had  gone  with  him; 
When  last  he  sailed,  he  left  the  bird 

behind; 
From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon 

his  mind.  30 

"  He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 
And  pipe  its  song  in  safety;  —  there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead; 
And  now,  Ood  help  me  for  my  little 

wit  I 
I  bear  it  with  me,  Sir;  —  he  took  so  much 

delight  in  it." 


ALICE  FELL 

OR,  POVERTY 

1802.   1807 

Written  to  gratify  Mr.  Gnduim  of  Gla^v, 
brother  of  the  Author  of  '*  The  Sabbatk"  He 
was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of  Mr.  darkaon,  and  a 
man  of  ardent  humanity.  The  incident  hU 
happened  to  himself,  and  he  urged  me  to  pm 
it  into  Texee,  for  hnmauity^s  sake.  Tlie  hum- 
bleness, meanness  if  you  like,  of  the  sabjcct, 
together  with  the  homely  mode  of  treatiiig  it, 
brought  upon  me  a  world  of  ridicule  by  tb« 
sroall  critics,  so  that  in  policy  I  exdnded  it 
from  many  editions  of  my  Poems,  till  it  vas 
restored  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  frieDds, 
in  particular  my  8on>in-law,  Edward  QoilliBaB. 

The  post-boy  droye  with  fierce  career. 
For    threatening    clouds    the    moon   hsd 

drowned; 
When,  as  we  hurried  on,  my  ear 
Was  smitten  with  a  staiiling  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  ways, 
I  heard  the  sound,  —  and  more  and  more, 
It  seemed  to  f oUow  with  the  chaise, 
And  still  I  heard  it  as  before. 

At  length  I  to  the  boy  called  out; 
He  stopped  his  horses  at  the  word,  ■• 

But  neitner  cry,  nor  yoice,  nor  shout, 
Nor  aught  else  like  k,  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fut 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain; 
But,  hearing  soon  upon  the  Uast 
The  cry,  I  bade  him  halt  again. 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 

**  Whence  comes,'^  said  I,  '<  this  piteoni 

moan  ?  " 
And  there  a  little  Girl  I  found, 
Sitting  behind  the  chaise,  alone.  w 

**  My  cloak  I  **  no  other  word  she  spake, 
But  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept, 
As  if  her  innocent  heart  wouJd  break; 
And  down  from  off  her  seat  she  leapt 

"What  ails    you,  child? "—she  »kM 

"  Look  here  I " 
I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e*er 
From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled. 
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Diere,  twisted  between  nave  and  spoke, 
It  bung,  nor  could  at  once  be  freed; 
Bat  our  joint  pains  unloosed  tbe  cloak, 
A  miserable  rag  indeed ! 


30 


**  And  wbitber  are  you  going,  child, 
To4ii|^t  along  these  lonesome  ways  ?  ** 
«  To  &urham/'  answered  she,  half  wild — 
^  Then  come  with  me  into  the  chaise/' 


Insensible  to  all  relief 
Sat  the  poor  girl,  and  forth  did  send 
Sob  after  sob,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  never,  never  have  an  end. 


40 


•*  My  child,  in  Durham  do  you  dwell  ?  ** 
She  checked  herself  in  her  distress, 
And  said,  "  My  name  is  Alice  FeU; 
I  'm  fatherless  and  motherless. 


»» 


**  And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  belong.' 
Again,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong; 
And  all  was  for  her  tattered  cloak ! 

The  chaise  drove  on;  our  journey's  end 
Was  nigh;  and,  sitting  by  my  side. 
As  if  she  had  lost  her  only  mend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  tavern-door  we  post; 
Of  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told; 
And  I  gave  money  to  the  host. 
To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old. 

"  Aad  let  it  be  of  duffil  grey. 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  I " 
Proud  creature  was  she  the  next  day, 
The  little  orphan,  Alice  Fell ! 


50 


60 


BEGGARS 

1802.   1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Qrasmere.  Met,  and 
dasetibed  to  me  by  my  Sister,  near  the  quarry 
at  the  head  of  Rydal  lake,  a  place  ■till  a  chosen 
retort  of  vagrants  travelling  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

She  had  a  tall  noan's  height  or  more; 
Her  face  from  summer's  noontide  heat 
No  bonnet  shaded,  but  she  wore 
A  mantle,  to  her  very  feet 


Descending  with  a  graceful  flow. 
And  on  her  head  a  cap  as  white  as  new-fallen 
snow. 

Her  skin  was  of  Egyptian  brown: 
Haughty,  as  if  her  eye  had  seen 
Its  own  light  to  a  distance  thrown. 
She  towered,  fit  person  for  a  Queen  10 

To  lead  those  ancient  Amazonian  files  ^ 
Or  ruling  Baiidit's  wife  among  the  Grecian 
ides. 

Advancing,  forth  she  stretched  her  hand 
And  begged  an  alms  with  doleful  plea 
That  ceased  not;  on  our  English  land 
Such  woes,  I  knew,  could  never  be; 
And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her,  for  the  crea- 
ture 
Was  beautif  id  to  see  —  a  weed  of  glorious 
feature. 

I  left  her,  and  pursued  my  way; 
And  soon  before  me  did  espy  20 

A  pair  of  little  Boys  at  play. 
Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly; 
The  taUer  followed  with  his  hat  in  hand. 
Wreathed  round  with  yellow  flowers  the 
gayest  of  the  lano. 

The  other  wore  a  rimless  crown 
With  leaves  of  laurel  stuck  about; 
And,  while  both  followed  up  and  down. 
Each  whooping  with  a  merry  shout. 
In  their  fraternal  features  I  could  trace 
Unquestionable  lines  of  that  wild  Suppli- 
ant's face.  30 

Yet  theyy  so  blithe  of  heart,  seemed  fit 

For  finest  tasks  of  earth  or  air: 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  might  fiit 

Precursors  to  Aurora's  car. 

Scattering  fresh  flowem;  thongh  happier 

far,  I  ween. 
To  hunt  their  fluttering  game  o'er  rook  and 

level  green. 

They  dart  across  my  path  —  but  lo, 
Each  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine  ! 
Said  I,  "  not  half  an  hour  ago 
Tour  Mother  has  had  alms  of  mine."       40 
**  That  cannot  be,"  one  answered  —  "  she 

is  dead:"  — 
I  looked  reproof  —  they  saw  —  but  neither 

hung  his  head. 
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TO  A  BUTTERFLY 


"  She  has  been  dead,  Sir,  many  a  dajr."  — 

**  Hush,  boys  I  you  're  telling  me  a  he; 

It  was  your  Mother,  as  I  say  I " 

And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

**  Come  I  Come  I "  cried  one,  and  without 

more  ado. 
Off  to  some  other  play  the  joyous  Vagrants 

flewl 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY 

1802.    1807 

Written  in  the  orchard,  Town-end,  Qrasmere. 
My  sitter  and  I  were  parted  immediately  after 
the  death  of  our  mother,  who  died  in  1778, 
both  being  very  young. 

Stay  near  me  —  do  not  take  thy  flight  f 

A  little  longer  stay  in  sight  I 

Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee, 

Historian  of  my  infancy  I 

Float  near  me;  do  not  vet  depart ! 

Dead  times  revive  in  thee: 

Thou  brin^'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art ! 

A  solenm  unage  to  my  heart, 

My  father's  family  I 

Oh  I  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days, 
The  tmie,  when,  in  our  childish  plays, 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  ! 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey:  —  with  leaps  and  springs 
I  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush; 
But  she,  God  love  her,  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  its  wings. 


THE  EMIGRANT  MOTHER 

1802.   1807 

Suggested  by  what  I  have  noticed  in  more 
Ihan  one  French  fugitive  durinjir  the  time  of 
the  French  ReTolation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  lines  were  composed  at  Sookbum,  when  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  Mr*.  Wordsworth  and  her 
brother. 

Onck  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned 

In  which  a  Lady  driven  from  France  did 

dwell; 
The  big  and  lesser  griefs  with  which  she 

mourned. 
In  friendship  she  to  me  would  often  tell. 
This  Lady,  dwelling  upon  British  groimd, 
Wl»re  she  was  childlessy  daily  would  repair 


To  a  poor  neighbouring  cottage;  as  I  foaod, 
For  sake  of  a  young  Cnild  whose  home  wi4 
there. 

Once  haying  seen  her  clasp  with  fond  em- 

brace 
This  Child,  I  chanted  to  myself  a  lay,     n 
Endeavouring,  in  our   English  tongue,  to 

trace 
Such  things  as  she  unto  the  Babe  migbt 

say: 
And  thus,  from  what  I  heard  and  knew,  or 

guessed, 
My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  ex- 

pressed. 


**  Dear  Babe,  thou  daughter  of  another, 

One  moment  let  me  be  thy  mother  I 

An  infant's  face  and  looks  are  thine. 

And  sure  a  mother's  heart  is  mine: 

Thy  own  dear  mother  's  far  away. 

At  labour  in  the  harvest  field:  » 

Thy  little  sister  is  at  play;  — 

What  warmth,  what  comfort  wonld  it  yieU 

To  my  poor  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  be 

One  btUe  hour  a  child  to  me  f 

II 

**  Across  the  waters  I  am  come* 

And  I  have  left  a  babe  at  home: 

A  long,  long  wi^  of  land  and  sea  f 

Come  to  me  —  I  'm  no  enemy: 

I  am  the  same  who  at  thy  side 

Sate  yesterday,  and  made  a  nest  ja 

For  thee,  sweet  Baby  I  —  thou  hast  tried. 

Thou  know'st  the  pillow  of  my  breast; 

Good,  good  art  thou:  —  alas  !  to  me 

Far  more  than  I  can  be  to  thee. 

Ill 

"  Here,  little  Darling,  dost  thou  lie; 

An  infant  thou,  a  mother  I ! 

Mine  wilt  thou  be,  thou  hast  no  fears; 

Mine  art  thou  ^-  spite  of  these  my  tean. 

Alas  !  before  I  left  the  spot. 

My  baby  and  its  dwelling-place;  «§ 

The  nurse  said  to  me,  '  Tears  should  not 

Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face, 

It  was  unlucky '  —  no,  no,  no; 

No  truth  is  in  them  who  say  so  1 

IV 

**  My  own  dear  Little-one  will  s^fa. 
Sweet  Babe  I  and  they  will  let  him 
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He  |«ne8,'  they  11  say,  *  it  is  his  doom, 
Ind  you  may  see  his  hour  is  come.' 
)h  !  had  he  but  thy  cheerful  smiles, 
Jmbs  stout  as  thine,  and  lips  as  gay,         50 
liy  looks,  thy  cunning,  and  thy  wiles, 
Ind  countenance  Like  a  summer's  day, 
iliey   would   have   hopes  of   him;  —  and 

then 
should  behold  his  face  again  ! 


'  T  is  gone  —  like  dreams  that  we  forget; 
rhere  was  a  smile  or  two  —  yet  —  yet 
can  remember  them,  I  see 
[^e  smiles,  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
)ear  Baby  1  I  must  lay  thee  down;        * 
rhoa  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms;  60 
»miles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own; 
.  caimot  keep  thee  in  my  arms; 
^or  Uiey  confound  me ;  —  where  —  where  is 
diat  lasty  that  sweetest  smile  of  his  ? 

VI 

*0h  !  how  I  love  thee  f  —  we  will  stay 
Fogether  here  this  one  half  day. 
kly  sister's  child,  who  bears  my  name, 
Prom  France  to  sheltenng  England  came; 
she  with  her  mother  crossed  the  sea; 
rhe  babe  and  mother  near  me  dwell:        70 
fet  does  my  yearning  heart  to  thee 
rum  rather,  though  I  love  her  well: 
Rest,  little  Stranger,  rest  thee  here  ! 
ti^ever  was  any  cluld  more  dear  I 

VII 

*  —  I  cannot  help  it;  ill  intent 

[  've  none,  my  pretty  Innocent  I 

[  weep  —  I  know  they  do  thee  wrong, 

rhese  tears  —  and  my  poor  idle  tongue. 

Oh,  what  a  kiss  was  that  \  my  cheek 

Bow  cold  it  is  !  but  thou  art  good;  80 

Thine  eyes  are  on  me  —  they  woidd  speak, 

[  think,  to  help  me  if  they  could. 

Blessings  upon  that  soft,  warm  face, 

My  hes^  again  is  in  its  place  1 

VIII 

**  Willie  thou  art  mine,  my  little  Love, 
This  cannot  be  a  sorrowful  g^ve; 
Contentment,  hope,  and  mother's  glee, 
I  seem  to  find  them  all  in  thee: 
Here 's  grass  to  play  with,  here  are  flowers; 
1 11  call  thee  by  my  darling's  name;  90 

Thou  hast,  I  think,  a  look  of  ours, 
Thy  features  seem  to  me  the  same; 


His  little  sister  thou  shalt  be; 

And,  when  once  more  my  home  I  see, 

1 11  tell  him  many  tales  of  Thee." 


"MY   HEART   LEAPS    UP   WHEN 
I   BEHOLD" 

1802.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Qnamere, 

Mt  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  1 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


"AMONG  ALL   LOVELY  THINGS 
MY   LOVE   HAD   BEEN" 

1802.  1807 

Among  all  lovely  things  my  Love  had  been; 
Had  noted  well  the  stars,  all  flowers  that 

grew 
About  her  home;  but  she  had  never  seen 
A  glow-worm,  never  one,  and  this  I  knew. 

While  riding  near  her  home  one  stormy 

night 
A  single  ^low-worm  did  I  chance  to  espy; 
I  gave  a  fervent  welcome  to  the  sight. 
And  from  my  horse  I  leapt;  great  joy  had  I. 

Upon  a  leaf  the  glow-worm  did  I  lay. 

To  bear  it  with  me  through  the  stormy 

night: 
And,  as  before,  it  shone  without  dismay ; 
Albeit  putting  forth  a  fainter  light 

When  to  the  dwelling  of  mv  Love  I  came, 
I  went  into  the  orchard  quietly; 
And  left  the  slow- worm,  blessing  it  by  name. 
Laid  safely  by  itself,  beneath  a  tree. 

The  whole  next  day,  I  hoped,  and  hoped 

with  fear; 
At  night  the  glow-worm  shone  beneath  the 

tree; 
I  led  my  Lucy  to  the  spot,  "  Look  here," 
Oh  I  joy  it  was  for  her,  and  joy  for  me  I 
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WRITTEN  IN  MARCH 


WRITTEN   IN  MARCH 


WHILE    RESTING    ON    THE    BRIDGE    AT 
THE    FOOT    OF    BROTHER'S    WATER 

1802.   1807 

Extempore.    This  little  poem  was  a  iavoiir- 
ite  with  Joaima  Baillie. 

The  Cook  is  crowing, 

The  streaua  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  jomigest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  Uke  one  1 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 
The  plouehboy  is  whooping  —  anon  —  anon: 

There  ^  jov  in  the  moiwtains; 

There 's  life  in  the  fountains; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  1 


THE  REDBREAST  CHASING  THE 
BUTTERFLY 

1802.  1807 

Observed,  as  described,  in  the  then  beantif  ol 
orchard,  Town-end,  Qraunere. 

Art    thou    the    bird    whom    Man   loves 

best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 

Our  little  English  Robin; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  Autumn-winds  are  sobbing  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norwav  Boors  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland  ? 
The  bird,  that  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother. 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  ?  n 

Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  skies. 
He  'd  wish  to  close  them  again. 


—  If  the  butterflv  knew  bat  his  friend, 
Hither  his  flight  he  would  bend; 
And  find  his  way  to  me, 
Under  the  branches  of  the  tree: 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about; 
Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good. 
That,  after  their  bewildering. 
Covered  with  leaves  the  little  children, 

So  painfully  in  the  wood  ? 
What  aued  thee,  Robin,  that  thon  oould"] 
pursue 

A  beautiful  creature. 
That  is  gentle  by  nature  ? 
Beneath  the  summer  sky 
From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly; 
T^s  all  that  he  wishes  to  do.  j 

The  cheerer  Thou  of  our  in-door  sadpefi^ 
He  is  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladnea: 
What  hinders,  then,  that  ye  shoidd  be 
PlaynEiates  in  the  sunnv  weather, 
And  fly  about  in  the  air  together  ! 
His  beautiful  wings  in  crimson  are  dres^ 
A  crimson  as  bright  as  thine  own: 
Wonld'st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 
O  pious  Bird  1  whom  man  loves  best» 
Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone  ! 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY 


1802.  1807 
Written  in  the  orchard,  Town-end, 


I  'VE  watched  you  now  a  full  half-hour, 
Self-poised  upon  that  yellow  flower; 
And,  little  Butterfly  1  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless  I  —  not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless  i  and  then 
What  joy  awaits  yon,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees. 
And  calls  you  forth  again ! 

This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  ours; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers; 
Here    rest    your   wings    when    they  tx 

weary; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary ! 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong; 
Sit  near  us  on  ihe  bough  1 
We  'U  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  soag, 
And  summer  days,  when  we  wei^  7<^*Bgt 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  Umg 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 


TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 
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FORESIGHT 

1802.  1807 

Alan  composed  in  the  orchard,  Town-^nd, 


10 


30 


SAT  is  work  of  waste  and  min  — 
»  as  Charles  and  I  are  doing  I 
xawberry-blossoms,  one  and  all, 
^e  mnst  spare  them —  here  are  many: 
M>k  at  it  —  the  flower  is  small, 
nail  and  low,  though  fair  as  any: 
o  not  touch  it !  summers  two 
am  older,  Anne,  than  you. 

all  the  primrose,  sister  Anne  ! 

iiU  as  many  as  you  can. 

-  Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill; 

ansies,  and  the  cuckoo-flower: 

tf  ihe  lofty  daffodil 

[ake  yonr  bed,  or  make  your  bower; 

m  your  lap,  and  fill  your  bosom; 

hily  spare  the  strawberry-blossom ! 

^rimroses,  the  Spring  may  love  them  — 
lummer  knows  but  httle  of  tiiem: 
riolets,  a  barren  kind, 
l^ithered  on  the  ground  must  lie; 
Daisies  leave  no  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die; 
Pluck  them,  and  another  vear 
is  many  will  be  blowing  nere. 

7od  has  given  a  kindlier  power 

Co  the  favoured  strawberry-flower. 

Either  soon  as  spring  is  fled 

f  ou  and  Charles  and  I  will  walk; 

Luikinff  berries,  ripe  and  red, 

Rien  will  hang  on  every  stalk,  so 

Each  within  its  leafy  bower; 

And  for  that  promise  spare  the  flower ! 


TO   THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 
1802.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasraere.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  flower,  coming  oat  so  early 
in  the  spring  as  it  does,  and  so  bright  and 
"beantifnl,  and  in  such  profnsion,  shoald  not 
hare  been  noticed  earlier  in  English  verse. 
What  adds  mnoh  to  the  interest  that  attends 
it  is  its  habit  of  shntting  itself  up  and  open- 
ing  oat  aooordinff  to  the  degree  of  light  and 
temperature  of  the  air. 


Pansies,  lilies,  kmgcuiw,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 
Long  as  there 's  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroses  will  have  their  gloiy; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story: 
There 's  a  flower  that  shall  be  minei 
rr  is  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  bkx 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 
I  'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  Flower  I  —  111  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thvself ; 
Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'T  was  a  face  I  did  not  know; 
Thou  hast  now,  jjo  where  I  may, 
Fifty  greetings  m  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prwiigal; 
Telling  tales  about  the  stm. 
When  we  Ve  little  warmth^  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude: 
Never  heed  them;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home; 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  art  come  ! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  m  the  wood. 
In  the  lane;  —  there  *s  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But 't  is  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befall  the  yellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours  1 
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so 
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TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER 


1 


Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen, 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien; 
They  have  doue  as  worldlings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine  I 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
ni-requited  upon  earth; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  tram  ensuing,  60 

Serving  at  my  heart's  command. 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love  I 


TO  THE   SAME  FLOWER 

1802.  1807 

Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  feet: 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art, 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 
Celandine  1  and  long  ago, 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he, 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be,  10 

Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worth v  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-boara  in  a  blaze, 
When  the  rising  sun  he  painted 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter's  vanishing, 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers. 
Sticking  'kerchief-plots  of  mould       ao 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers. 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  fold  ! 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there. 
Mantling  m  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure, 
Sighed  to  think,  I  read  a  book 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee,  30 

And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways. 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 


Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  plav  at  hide-and-seek; 
While  the  patient  wimrose  sits 
Like  a  beggar  in  tne  cold. 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  sheltering  hold; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  tram 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell,  | 

By  what  charm  of  sight  or  smeU, 
Does  the  dim-eyed  curious  Bee, 
Labouring  for  her  waxen  cells, 
Fondlv  settle  upon  Thee 
Prized  above  all  buds  and  bella 
Opening  daily  at  thv  side. 
By  the  season  multiplied  ? 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  **  beneath  our  shoon: " 
Let  the  bold  Discoverer  thrid 
In  his  bark  the  polar  sea; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  uiree  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  Flower. 

RESOLUTION   AND   INDE- 
PENDENCE 

1802.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  Tlus  a 
Man  I  met  a  few  hundred  varda  from  my  n 
tage ;  and  the  account  of  him  is  taken  fn 
his  own  month.  I  was  in  the  state  of  feeli 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  wbi 
crossing  over  Barton  Fell  from  Mr.  Clarkw)* 
at  the  foot  of  UUswaterf  towards  Aakha 
The  image  of  the  hare  I  then  observed  on  i 
ridge  of  the  FelL 

I 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  nigi 
The  rain  came  heavOy  and  fell  in  flciods; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  brigh 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  wood 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-do 

broods; 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as    the  Mag{ 

chatters; 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noi 

of  waters. 

II 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  dooi 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth; 


\ 

RESOLUTION   AND   INDEPENDENCE 
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kegnus  is  bright  with  nun-drops;  —  on 
the  moors  to 

be  hare  is  nmning  races  in  her  mirth; 

nd  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy 
earth 

^bes  a  mist,  that,  glittering  in  the  son, 

■za  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she 
doth  nm. 

m 

was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
nw  the  hare  that  racea  about  with  joy; 
lieud  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar; 
t  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy: 
be  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ: 
[y  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly ; 
nd  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  mel- 
aneholy. 


31 


I. 


IV 


Btnis  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the 

might 
f  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
i  hi^  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
I  oar  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low; 
0  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so} 
od  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came; 
Itm  sadness  —  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew 

not,  nor  could  name. 


heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky; 
od  I  bethought  me  of  the  ^yful  hare: 
^  SDch  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I;  31 
^en  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare; 
ftr  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all 

care; 
it  there  may  come  another  day  to  me  — 
ilHiide,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

VI 

[y  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant 
thought, 

t  if  life's  business  ^^rft  «^  annnTinai.  nn/^/w1  « 

i  if  ail  needful  things  would  come  un-  | 

6  genial  Faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good; 
ttt  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
ttild  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
ore  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed 
atall?  4»^ 

vn 

tboneht  of  Chatterton,the  marvellous  Bo^, 
IkB  aleeplefls  Soul  that  perished  in  ms 
pnde; 


Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain* 

side: 
By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified:  ^ 

We  Poets  in  our  youthQ>egin  in  gladness;  ^ 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency 

and  madness.^ 

vin 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace,  50 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given, 
Yet  it  befell,  that,  in  this  lonely  place. 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had 

striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares: 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 

grey  hairs. 

.  -^ 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie  \ 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence;  \ 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy,  1 

By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  ^ 

whence;  60   ; 

So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense:    \ 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a    I 

shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself 


■■] 


Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor 

dead. 
Nor  all  asleep  —  in  his  extreme  old  age: 
His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coining  together  in  life's  pilg^rimage; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  urame 

had  cast.  70 

XI 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale 

face. 
Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood: 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flooa 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

caU 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

xn 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
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"I  GRIEVED  FOR  BUONAPARTfi" 


Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned, 
As  if  ho  had  been  reading  in  a  book:         8t 
And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  I  took; 
And,  drawin^f  to  his  siae,  to  him  did  say, 
**  Tlds  mommg  ffives  us  promise  of  a  glo- 
rious day. 

XIII 

A  gentle  answer  did  ihe  old  Man  make. 
In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowly 

drew: 
And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 
**  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you." 
Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise     90 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid 

eyeS| 

XIV 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest  — 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above 

the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men;  a  stately  speech; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use. 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man 

their  dues. 

XV 

He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come  . 

To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor:     xoo 

Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome  ! 

And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure: 

From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor 
to  moor; 

Housing,  with  Grod's  good  help,  by  choice  or 
chance. 

And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  main- 
tenance. 

,  XVI 

The  old  Man  still  stood  taUdns^  by  my  side; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard;  nor  word  from  word  could 

I  divide; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream ; 
Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 
To  give  me  human  streng^,  by  apt  admon- 
ishment. 


lU 


XVII 


My  former  thoughts  returned:  the  fear  that 

kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 


Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleahly  i^ 
And  miehty  Poets  in  Uieir  misery  dauL 
—  Perplexed,  and  k>iiffinff  to  be  comloit^ 
My  question  eagerly  &1 1  renew, 
**  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  wliat  b  it  71 
do?" 

xvin 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repa 
And  said,  that,  gathering  leeches^  tnr  « 

wide  1 

^e  travelled;  stirring  thus  above  his  fed 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abin 
«  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  eve 

side;  ] 

But  the  V  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decs 
Tet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  when 

may." 

XIX 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonelr  pbc 
The  old  Man's  shape,  and  qpeech — all  tro 

bled  me: 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  himp^ 
About  the  weary  moors  continually,        i 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thoughts  ¥rithin  myself  pi 

sued. 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  disoovz 

renewed.  1 

XX 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  lale«dt 
Cheerfully  uttered,  fvith  demeanour  Idai 
But  stately  in  the  main;  and  wh^i  he  etid^ 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  aeon  I 

find 
In  that  deoremt  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
**  God,"  said  I, ''  be  my  help  and  stay  1 

cure; 
111  think  of  the  Leech-gatheier  qb  «i 

lonely  moor ! "  1 


"I  GRIEVED  FOR  BUONAPARTf 

1802.  1807 

I  ORiEVSD  for  Buoni^iart^,  with  a  vmtn 
And  an  unthinking  g^rief !    The  teoderc 

mood 
Of  that  Man's  mind — what  can  it  be 

what  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes?  what  knowledge  ood 

he  gain? 


A  FAREWELL 
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if  Dot  in  bfttUes  that  from  joatb  we 

train 
le  Goyemor  who  mnrt  be  wise  and  ffood, 
id  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Mragbts  motherly,  and  meek  as  woman- 
hood, 
isdom  dotii  live  with  children  round  her 


wks,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the 

talk 
ID  holds  with  wedc-day  man  in  the  hourly 

walk 
f  the  mind's  business:    these    are   the 


r  which  true  Sway  doth  mount;  this  is 

tiiestalk 
roe  Power  doth  grow  on;  and  her  rights 

are  these. 


A   FAREWELL 

1802.  1815 

Composed  just  before  my  sister  and  I  went 
fetch  Mis.  Wordsworth  from  Oallow-hill, 
Off  SoarboTOugh. 

AREWKLL,  thou  little  Nook  of  mountain- 

groimd, 
boQ  rocky  comer  in  the  lowest  stair 
*  tl»t  ^-nt   tea^ple  which  doth 

bound 
be  side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur 

rare; 
weet  garden-orchard,  eminently  fair, 
%d  loYeliest  ^ot  that  man    hath    ever 

found, 
'arewell  I  —  we  leave   thee  to  Heaven's 

peaceful  care, 
[bee,  and  the  Cottage  which  Uiou  dost 

surround. 

hr  boat  is  safely  anchored  by  the  shore, 
^  there  will  safely  ride  when  we  are 

gone;  10 

LM  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  our  humble 

door 
^  prosper,  though  unteoded  and  alone: 
^Idi,  goods,  and  6ir-off  chattels  we  have 

none: 
Dmb  narrow  bounds  contain  our  private 

store 
^  things  earth  makes,  and  sun  doth  shine 

upon; 
nre  are  they  in  our  sight  —  we  have  no 


Sunshine  and  shower  be  with  you,  bud  and 

bell  I 
For  two  months  now  in  vain  we  shall  be 

sought: 
We  leave  you  here  in  solitude  to  dwell 
With  these    our    latest   gifts    of   tender 

thought;  20 

Thou,  like  Sie  morning,  in  thy  saffron  coat, 
Bright^^ju.  «.d  u^n^^m.  W 

Whom  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  we 

brought. 
And  placed  together  near  our  rocky  Well. 

We  go  for  One  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear; 
And  she  will  prize  this  Aower,  this  Lidkui 

shed. 
Our  own   contriyuioe.   Buildup  without 

peer  I 
—  A  gentle  Maid,  whose  heart  is  lowly  bred. 
Whose  pleasures  are  in  wild  fields  gathered, 
With  joyousness,  and  with  a  thoughtful 

cheer,  30 

Will  come  to  you;  to  you  herself  will  wed; 
And  love  the  blessed  life  that  we  lead  here. 

Dear  Spot !  which  we  have  watched  with 

tender  heed. 
Bringing  thee  chosen  plants  and  blossoms 

down 
Among  tte  distant  monntain..  flow«r  and 

weed, 
Which  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  as  thy  own, 
Making  all  kindness  registered  and  known; 
Thou  ror  our  sakes,  though  Nature's  child 

indeed, 
Fair  in  thyself  ajid  beautiful  alone. 
Hast  taken  gifts  which  thou  dost  little 

need.  40 

And  O  most  constant,  yet  most  fickle  Place, 
Thou  hast  thy  wayward  moods,  as  thou 

dost  show 
To  them  who  look  not  daily  on  thy  ftuse; 
Who,  being  loved,  in  love  no  bounds  dost 

know. 
And  say'st,  when  we  forsake  thee,  "Let 

them  go  1 " 
Thou  easy-hearted  Thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  an<}  flowers,  tiU  we  return  be  slow, 
And  travel  with  the  year  at  a  soft  pace. 

Help  us  to  tell  Her  tales  of  years  gone  by, 

And  this  sweet  spring,  the  best  beloved  and 

best;  so 
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"  THE  SUN   HAS  LONG  BEEN   SET " 


Joy  will  be  flown  in  its  mortality; 
Something  must  stay  to  tell  us  of  the  rest. 
Here,  thronged  witn  primroses,  the  steep 

rock's  breast 
Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky; 
And  in  this  bush  our  sparrow  built  her  nest, 
Of  which  I  sang  one  song  that  will  not  die. 

O  happy  Garden  I  whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  been  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours; 
And  to  soft  slumbers,  that  did  gently  steep 
Our  spirits,  carrying  with  them  dreams  of 

flowers,  60 

And  wild  notes  warbled  among  leafy  bowers ; 
Two  burning  months  let  summer  overleap, 
And,  coming  back  with  Her  who  will  be 

ours. 
Into  thy  bosom  we  again  shall  creep. 


"THE   SUN   HAS   LONG  BEEN 

SET" 

1802.  1807 

Reprinted  at  the  request  of  my  Sister,  in 
whose  presence  the  lines  were  thrown  off. 

This  iMpromntu  appeared,  many  yean  ago, 
among  the  Autnor's  poems,  from  which,  in  sub- 
seqaent  editions,  it  was  excluded. 

The  sun  has  long  been  set, 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes, 
The  little  birds  are  piping  yet 

Among  the  bushes  and  trees; 
There 's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes, 
And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes. 
And  a  soimd  of  water  that  g^ushes, 
And  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  skv. 

Who  would  "  tto  parading 
In  London,  **  and  roasquenMling,*' 
On  such  a  night  of  June 
With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon. 
And  all  these  innocent  blisses  ? 
On  such  a  night  as  this  b ! 


COMPOSED   UPON   WESTMIN- 
STER BRIDGE,  Sept.  3,  1802 

1802.  1807 

Written  OB  the  roof  of  a  eoaoh,  on  my  way 
to  Prance. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  woaM  he  be  of  soul  who  conkl  paas  by 
A  sight  80  touching  in  it*  m«jetty: 


This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment, 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  templi 

lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokela 

|iir. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
Li  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hUl 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never -felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  elideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 
Dear  GodT  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  stiU !  ^ 


COMPOSED   BY  THE   SEA-SIDl 
NEAR  CALAIS,  August    1802 

1802.  1807 

Fair  Star  of  evening.  Splendour  of  the  wa 
Star  of  my  Country  !  —  on  (he   hotizoe 

briidc 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  might  seem,  i 

sink 
On  England's  bosom;  yet  well  pleased  i 

rest. 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorioos  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.   Thou,  I  thin) 
Should'st  be  my  Country's  emblem;  md 

should'st  wink. 
Bright  Star  I    with  lau^^ter  on  her  bai 

ners,  drest 
Li  thy  fresh  beauty.    There  I  that  dusk 

spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  England ;  there  abe  fie 
Blessings  be  on  you  both  I  one  hope,  one  lo 
One  life,  one  glory  !  —  I,  with  manr  a  fa 
For  my  dear  Countrv,  many  heartfelt  sigb 
Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  lisgi 

here. 


CALAIS,  August   i8oa 

1802.  1807 

Is  it  a  reed  that 's  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Or  what  is  it  that  ye  go  forth  to  see  ? 
Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  k 

degree. 
Men  known,  and  men  unknown,  nek,  lam 

and  blind. 
Post  forward  all,  like  cieaturea  of  osie  kin 
With  first-fruit  offerings  erowd  to  bend  tl 


Li  France,  before  the  new-bom  Migeity. 
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T  ia  ever  thus.   Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 
.\  seemly  reyerence  may  be  paid  to  power; 
But  that 's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 
Ln  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient 

shower: 
When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were 

flown, 
VVlxat    hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an 

hour? 
Shame  on  yon,  feeble  Heads,  to  slavery 

prone ! 


COMPOSED  NEAR  CALAIS,  ON 
THE  ROAD  LEADING  TO  AR- 
DRES,  August  7, 1802 

1802.  1807 

Jones  !  as  from  Calais  southward  you  and  I 
Went  pacing  side  by  side,  this  public  Way 
Streamed  with  the  pomp  of  a  too-credulous 

dajr. 
When  faith  was  pledged  to  new-bom  Lib- 
erty: 
A  homeless  sound  of  joy  was  in  the  sky: 
From  hour  to  hour  the  antiquated  Earth 
Beat   like  the  heart  of  Man:  songs,  gar- 
lands, mirth, 
Banners,  and  happy  faces,  far  and  nigh  ! 
And  now,  sole  register  that  these  things 

were. 
Two  solitary  greetings  have  I  heard, 
*•  Oood-marrotOf  Citizen  /  "  a  hollow  word, 
As  if  a  dead  man  spake  it  I  Yet  despair 
Touches  me  not,  though  pensive  as  a  bird 
Whose  vernal  coverts  winter  hath  laid  bare. 


CALAIS,  August  15,  1802 

1 802.  1807 

Festivals   have  I  seen   that   were  not 

names: 
This  is  young  Buonaparte's  natal  day. 
And  his  is  henceforth  an  established  sway — 
Consul  for  life.    With  worship  France  pro- 
claims 
Her    approbation,    and  with    pomps   and 

games. 
Heaven  grant  that  other  Cities  may  be 

Calais  is  not:  and  I  have  bent  my  way 
To  the  seaHsoast,  noting  that  each  man 
frames 


His  business  as  he  Ukes.    Far  other  show 
My  youth  here  witnessed,  in  a  prouder 

time; 
The  senselessness  of  joy  was  then  sublime  I 
Happy  is  he,  who,  caring  not  for  Pope, 
Consul,  or  King,  can  sound  himself  to  know 
The  destiny  of  Man,  and  live  in  hope. 


••IT   IS   A   BEAUTEOUS   EVEN- 
ING,  CALM   AND   FREE" 

1802.  1807 

This  was  composed  on  the  beach  near  Calais, 
in  the  autumn  of  1802. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 
'The  holy  time  is  ouiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 
The  geuueness  of  heaven  oroods  o'er  the 

Sea: 
Listen  !  the  mighty  Beine  is  awake. 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  Uke  thunder  —  everlastingly. 
Dear  Child  I  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with 

me  here. 
If    thou    appear    untouched    by    solemn 

thought. 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


ON    THE   EXTINCTION   OF   THE 
VENETIAN   REPUBLIC 

1802.  1807 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in 

fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west:  the 

worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  ana  free; 
No  cpiile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  ^ories  fade, 
Those    titles    vanish,    and    that    strength 

decay; 
Tet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final 

day: 
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THE  KING   OF   SWEDEN 


Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even 

the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed 

away. 

THE   KING  OF  SWEDEN 
1802.  1807 

The  Voice  of  song  from  distant  lands  shall 

call 
To  that  great  King;  shall  hail  the  crowned 

Youth 
Who,  taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth, 
By  one  example  hath  set  forth  to  all 
How  they  with  dignibr  may  stand;  or  fall, 
If  fall  they  must.    JVow,  whither  doth  it 

tend? 
And  what  to  him  and  his  shall  be  the  end  ? 
That  thought  is  one   which   neither  can 

appfd 
Nor  cheer  him;  for  the  illustrious  Swede 

hath  done 
The  thing  which  ought  to  be;  is  raised 

above 
All  consequences:  work  he  hath  begun 
Of  fortitude,  and  piety,  and  loye, 
Which  all  his  glorious  ancestors  approve: 
The  heroes  bless  him,  him  their  rightful  son. 


TO  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE 

1802.  1807 

T0U88AINT,  the    most    unhappy  man   of 

men  I 
Whether  the    whistling    Rustic  tend  his 

plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  m  some  deep  dungeon's  earless 

den;  — 
O  miserable  Chieftain  I  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience  ?  Tet  die  not;  do 

thoji 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow: 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left 

behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee;  air,  earth, 

and  skies; 
There  'b  not  a  bieatlimg  of  the  common 

wmd 
That  wiU  forget  thee;  thou  hast  great  allies; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 


COMPOSED  IN  THE  VALLE1 
NEAR  DOVER,  ON  THE  DAl 
OF   LANDING  1 

1802.  1807  I 

EEere,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  ooe« 

more.  I 

The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  euiM 

that  sound  | 

Of  bells;  tiiose  boys  who  in  yon  meadov^ 

ground  j 

In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing;  ana 

the  roar 
Of    the  waves    breaking  on    the    eha]k| 

shore; —  j 

All,  all  are  English.    Oft  have  I  looksl 

round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  g^reen  vales;  but  neTcii 

found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  yet  in  bonds;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  K>r  another  moment.    Thou  tit 

free. 
My  Country !    and  't  is  joy  enoo^  and 

pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the 

grass 
Of  En^and  once  aeain,  and  hear  and  see. 
With  such  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 


SEPTEMBER  i,  1802 

1802.  1807 

Among  the  oapricions  acts  of  tyraany  tbit 
disgraced  those  times,  was  the  cliaaiBg  of  all 
Neg^roes  from  Fnuice  by  decree  of  the  govera- 
ment :  we  had  a  Fellow-passenger  who  was  om 
of  the  expelled. 

We  had  a  female  Pkissenser  who  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  spoUess  in  array,  — 
A  white-robed  Negro,  like  a  lady  gay, 
Yet  downcast  as  a  woman  fearing  bknie; 
Meek,*destitute,  as  seemed,  of  hope  or  aim 
She  sate,  from  notice  turning  not  awi^. 
But  on  all  proffered  intercourse  did  lay 
A  weight  of  languid  speech,  or  to  the  none 
No  sign  of  answer  made  by  word  or  faee: 
Tet  still  her  eyes  retained  their  tropio  firs, 
That,  buminff  indep^ident  of  the  mmd. 
Joined  with  uie  lurtre  of  her  ridi  attire 
To  mock  the  Outcast  —  O  ye  Heawia,  be 

kindl 
And  feel,  thou  Earth,  for  this  afflieted  Bact  I 


"GREAT  MEN  HAVE  BEEN  AMONG  US" 
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NEAR  DOVER,  September   1802 

1802.  1807 

[jnjkXD,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was 

clear, 
rhe  coast  of  France  —  the  coast  of  France 

how  near ! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighhonrhood. 
[  shrunk;  for  yerilj  the  harrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters;  jet  what  power  is  there  1 
Wliat  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good  I 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.  Winds  blow,  and  waters 

roll. 
Strength  to  the    brave,  and  Power,  and 

Deity; 
Tet  in  themselyes  are  nothing  I  One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  bj  the 

soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 


IN   LONDON,  September   1802 

1802.  1807 

This  was  written  immediately  after  my  re- 
turn from  France  to  London,  when  I  ooald  not 
hut  be  stmck,  as  here  deecribed,  with  the  Yanity 
aad  parade  of  onr  own  ooontry,  especially  in 
great  towns  and  cities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
quiet,  and  I  may  say  the  desolation,  that  the 
rvTolation  had  produced  in  France.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  the  reader  may  think 
that  in  this  and  the  succeeding  Sonnets  I  have 
exaggerated  the  mischief  engendered  and  f  os- 
tcrra  among  us  by  undisturbed  wealth.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  with  what  a  depth 
of  feeling  I  entered  into  the  struggle  earned 
oa  by  the  Spaniards  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  nsurped  power  of  the  French.  Many  times 
have  I  gone  from  Allan  Bank  in  Graamere  vale, 
where  we  were  then  residing,  to  the  top  of  the 
Raise  gap  as  it  is  called,  so  late  as  two  o*cIock 
ia  the  rooming,  to  meet  the  carrier  bringing 
the  wewspaper  from  Keswick.  Imnerfect  traces 
of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  then  was  may 
lie  found  in  my  Tract  on  the  Conrention  of 
Cintns  as  well  as  in  these  Sonnets. 

0  FBnan>  I  I  know  not  which  way  I  must 

look 
For  eomf  ort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
F<»  show;  mean  bandy-work  of  craftsman, 

eooky 


Or  groom  !  —  We  must  run  glittering  like 

a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest: 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry;  and  these  we  adore: 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more: 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence. 
And    pure    religion    breathing  household 

laws. 

LONDON,  1802 
1802.   1807 

MiLTONi  thou  shouW'st  be  living  at  this 

hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the    heroic   wealth  of  hall  and 

bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And    give  us   manners,   virtue,  freedom, 

power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like 

the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thv  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


"GREAT  MEN  HAVE  BEEN 
AMONG  US" 

1802.  1807 

Great  men  have  been  among  us;  hands 

that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom — better 

none: 
The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  calleid  Milton 

friend. 
These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend: 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In    splendour :  what   strength   was,  that 

would  not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.    France, 

'tis  strange. 
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"IT  IS   NOT  TO   BE  THOUGHT  OF" 


Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had 

then. 
Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change  t 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code, 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road; 
But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  I 


"IT   IS   NOT  TO   BE  THOUGHT 

OF" 

1802.  1807 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  **  with  pomp  of  waters,  un- 

withstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 

tongue 
That    Shakspeare    spake;    the    faith  and 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  —  In  everything  we  are 

sprung 
Of  Earth's  £st  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 


"WHEN  I  HAVE  BORNE  IN 
MEMORY'* 

1802.  1807 

Whek  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has 

tamed 
Great  Nations,    how    ennobling   thoughts 

depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 

desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 

unnamed 
I  had,  my  Country  f  —  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  Dulwark  for  tl^  cause  of  men: 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled: 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  1 


COMPOSED  AFTER  A  JOURNEY 
ACROSS  THE  HAMBLETON 
HILLS,  YORKSHIRE 

1802.  1807 

Composed  October  4th,  1802,  after  a  jcnr- 
ney  over  the  Hambleton  Hills,  on  a  dav  mesi^ 
orable  to  me  —  the  day  of  my  nuurria^ 
The  horizon  commanded  by  those  hills  is  moit 
magnificent.  —  The  next  day,  while  we  ven 
travelling  in  a  post-chaise  up  Wensleydale,  v« 
were  stopt  by  one  of  the  horses  proving  reit- 
ive,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  two  faonra  in  & 
severe  storm  before  the  post-boy  could  fetcV 
from  the  inn  another  to  supply  its  place.  Tbe 
spot  was  in  front  of  Bolton  Hall,  where  M&rr 
Queen  of  Soots  was  kept  prisoner  sooa  after 
her  unfortunate  landing  at  Workington.  Tb« 
place  then  belonged  to  the  Scroopes.  and  ii»e- 
morials  of  her  are  yet  preserved  there.  To 
beguile  the  time  I  composed  a  Sonnet.  Tbe 
subject  was  our  own  confinement  contrast«<d 
with  hers ;  but  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
being  preserved. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  eveninf 

fell; 
The  wished-f  or  point  was  reached  —  but  at 

an  hour 
When  little  could  be  gained  from  that  rid^ 

dower 
Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell 
Tet  did  the  glowing  west  with  mar?eIloix» 

power 
Salute  us;  there  stood  Indian  citadel. 
Temple   of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its 

tower 
Substantially  e^roressed  —  a  place  for  beH 
Or  clock  to  toll  from  I    Many  a  temptiiig 

isle, 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  liT 
'Mid  seas   how  steadfast  1  objects  all  fo^ 

the  eye 
Of  silent  rapture;  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them;  they  are  of  the  skr, 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  awaj. 


STANZAS 

written  in  my  pocket-copy  of  thom^ 
son's  "castle  of  indolence** 

1802.    1 81 5 

Gompoeed  in  the  orohard,  Town-end,  Gra»^ 
mere,  Coleridee  living  with  ns  mtieh  at  t^ 
time :  his  son  Hartley  has  said,  that  )m  father  1 


STANZAS 
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character  and  habits  are  here  preserved  in  a 
iirelier  way  than  in  anything  that  has  been 
•rritten  about  him. 

WiTHrw  our  happy  Castle  there  dwelt  One 
Whom  without  blame  I  may  not  overlook; 
For  never  sun  or  living  creature  shone 
Who  more  devout  enjoyment  with  us  took: 
Here  on  his  hours  he  hung  as  on  a  book. 
On  his  own  time  here  would  he  float  away, 
As  doth  a  fly  upon  a  summer  brook; 
But  g^  to-morrow,  or  belike  to-day. 
Seek   for  him,  —  he  is  fled;  and   whither 
none  can  say. 

Thus  often  would  he  leave  our  peaceful 
home,  10 

And  find  elsewhere  his  business  or  delight; 
Out  of  our  Valley's  limits  did  he  roam: 
FuU  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  night. 
His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighbour- 
ing height: 
Oft  could  we  see  him  driving  full  in  view 
At  Doid-day   when   the   stm  was    shining 

bright; 
What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 
A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet 
crew. 

Ah  !  piteous  sight  it  was  to  see  this  Man 
When   be    came   back   to  us,  a   withered 

flower,  —  ao 

Or  like  a  sinful  creature,  pale  and  wan. 
Down  would  he  sit;  and  without  strength 

or  power 
Look  at  the  common  grass  from  hour  to 

hour: 
And  oftentimes,  how  long  I  fear  to  say, 
Where    apple-toees   in   blossom   made     a 

bower, 
Retired  in  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay; 
And,  like  a  naked   Indian,  slept   himself 

away. 

Great  wonder  to  our  gentle  tribe  it  was 
Whenever  from  our  Valley  he  withdrew; 
For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  has     30 
Than   he    had,  being   here   the   long  day 

through. 
Some  thou^t  he  was  a  lover,  and  did 

woo: 
Some  thought  far  worse  of  him,  and  judged 

him  wrong; 
But  verse  was  what  he  had  been  wedded 

to; 


And  his  own  mind  did  like  a  tempest  strong 
Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary 
Wight  along. 

With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly 

guise, 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss  by  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyes,   39 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  Phantasy; 
Profound   his   forehead   was,  though    not 

severe ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  little  busi- 
ness here. 

Sweet  heaven  forfend  !   his  was  a  lawful 

right; 
Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy; 
His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight 
Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees 

annoy. 
Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 
To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  care;  51 
He  would  have  taught  you  how  you  might 

employ 
Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair,  — 
And  certes  not  in  vain;  he  had  inventions 

rare. 

Expedients,  too,  of  simplest  sort  he  tried: 
Long  blades  of  grass,  plucked  round  him 

as  he  lay, 
Made,  to  his  ear  attentively  applied, 
A  pipe  on  which  the  wind  would  deftly  play; 
Glasses  he  had,  that  little  things  display, 
The  beetle  panoplied  in  gems  and  gold,    60 
A  maiUd  angel  on  a  battle-day; 
The  mysteries  that  cups  of  flowers  enfold, 
And  all  the  gorgeous  sights  which  fairies 

do  behold. 

He  would  entice  that  other  Man  to  hear 
His  music,  and  to  view  his  imagery : 
And,  sooth,  these  two  were   each  to  the 

other  dear: 
No  livelier  love  in  such  a  place  could  be: 
There  did  they  dwell  —  from  earthly  labour 

free, 
As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  seen; 
If  but  a  biid,  to  keep  them  company,        70 
Or  butterfly  sate  down,  they  were,  1  ween, 
As  pleased  as  if  the  same  had  been  a  Maiden- 
queen. 
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TO  H.  C. 

SIX  YEARS  OLD 
1802.    1807 


O   THOU  I  whose   fancies   from   afar  are 

brought; 
Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel, 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 
The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom 

carol; 
Thou  faery  voyager  !  that  dost  float 
In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 
May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream; 
Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky, 
Where   earth   and  heaven   do  make  one 


zo 


vaa&gery; 

0  blessed  vision  I  happy  child  I 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be 
thy  guest. 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  !  never  rest 
But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of  thee. 
O  too  industrious  folly  I 
O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  1 .  20 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite; 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 
Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  ri^ht, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  f  ml-grown 

nocks. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow, 
JQ{  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 
rThou    art  a  dew-drop,  which   the  mom 
brings  forth, 
HI  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives,  30 

And  no  forewarning  gives; 
But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife 
.    Slips  in  a  moment  oat  of  Ufe. 

TO  THE  DAISY 

1802.  1807 

This  and  the  two  foUowinfc  were  composed 
in  the  orchard,  Town-end,  Grasmere,  where 
the  bird  was  often  seen  as  here  described. 

**  Her  diTino  ikill  taught  me  this. 
That  from  erery  thioK  I  mw 
I  could  aomo  inatrucdoD  draw, 


^ 


And  niae  pleuare  to  th«  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  dght. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  ej^uff, 
Or  the  leaat  bough's  nisteUing : 
By  a  Daisy  whose  leaTes  spread 
Bhut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree ; 
Bhe  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beanttos  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man." 

G.  WimiB. 

In  youth  from  rock  to  rook  I  went, 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  une&sj; 
But  now  my  own  deliehts  I  make,  — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake. 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake. 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy  I 


Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 

That  thinly  decks  his  few  grey  hairs;      i 

Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs, 

That  she  may  sun  thee; 
Whole  Sunmier-fields  are  thine  by  right; 
And  Autumn,  melancholv  Wight  I 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  heaa  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrioe  train. 
Thou  greet*st  the  tnveller  in  the  lane; 
Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again; 

Yet  nothing  daunted,  i 

Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  noa^t: 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling. 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim. 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  Poet's  diurling. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly. 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art  1  —  a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hoar. 


TO  THE   DAISY 
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HaTe  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension; 
Some  steady  love;  some  brief  delight; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum, 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  turn, 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn  51 

A  lowlier  pleasure; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Fresb-smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay. 
Then,  cheerful  ilower  I  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness:  60 

And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet, 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt, 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense; 
A  happy,  genial  influence,  70 

Commg  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence, 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year  t  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course,  —  when  day 's  begun 
As  ready  to  salute  the  sun 

As  lark  or  leveret. 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain; 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  men 
Than  in  old  time;  —  thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favourite.  80 


TO  THE  SAME   FLOWER 

1802.  1807 

Wrra  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy  !  again  I  talk  to  thee. 

For  tnou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  Common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace, 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee  I 


Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit,  and  play  with  similes,  10 

Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame, 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Love's  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations;  ao 

A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest; 
A  starveling  in  a  scan^  vest; 
Are  all,  as  seems,  to  smt  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eve 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy. 
That  bought  comes  next  —  and  instantly 

The  &eak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  vanish  —  and  behold 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold,  |o 

That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover  I 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar  — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

in  heaven  above  thee  ! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest;  — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest. 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  I  40 

Bright  Flower  !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature  ! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  I 


TO   THE   DAISY 

1802.  1807 

This  and  the  other  Poems  addressed  to  the 
same  flower  were  composed  at  Town-end,  Gms- 
mere,  during  the  earlier  part  of  my  residence 
there.  I  have  been  censured  for  the  last  line 
but  one  —  **  thy  function  apostolical  '*  —  as  be- 
ing little  less  than  profane.    How  could  it  be 
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THE  GREEN   LINNET 


thought  so  ?  The  word  is  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  its  derivation,  implying  something  sent 
on  a  mission  ;  and  assuredly  Uiis  little  flower, 
especially  when  the  subject  of  verse,  may  be 
regarded,  in  its  humble  degree,  as  administer- 
ing both  to  moral  and  to  spiritual  purposes. 

Bright  Flower !  whose  home  is  everywhere, 

Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care, 

And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow; 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity, 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough  I 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest  ? 

A  thoughtless  Thing  I  who,  once  unblest, 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest. 

Or  on  his  reason, 
And  Thou  would'st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 

And  every  season  ? 

Thou  wander'st  the  wide  world  about. 
Unchecked  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt, 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 

Yet  pleased  and  willing; 
Meek,  vielding  to  the  occasion's  call, 
And  all  things  suffering  from  all, 
Thy  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 


THE   GREEN   LINNET 

1803.  1807 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head. 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather. 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat  I 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  gaest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest:  10 

Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou,  Linnet  1  in  thy  g^en  array. 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day. 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 


While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowets, 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours. 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowexs. 

Art  sole  m  thy  employment: 
A  life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There  !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glinrnieringa. 

That  cover  hiin  all  over. 


My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  ^^^^^in 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign. 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 


J 


YEW-TREES 

1803.  1815 

Written  at  Gkasmere.  These  yew-trees  are 
still  standing,  but  the  spread  of  that  at  Lorus 
is  much  diminished  by  mutilatioa.  I  will  here 
mention  that  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  on  Uie 
road  leading  from  Rosthwaite  to  Stoiiethw«ii« 
(in  Borrowdale),  lay  the  tnnik  of  a  jew-tnNs 
which  appeared  as  you  approached,  so  vast 
was  its  diameter,  like  the  entrance  of  a  care, 
and  not  a  small  one.  Calculating  upon  what  I 
have  observed  of  the  slow  growth  of  this  tree 
in  rocky  situations,  and  of  its  durability,  I  hare 
often  thought  that  the  one  I  am  describing 
must  have  been  as  old  as  the  Christian  era. 
The  tree  lay  in  the  line  of  a  fence.  Great 
masses  of  its  ruins  were  strewn  about,  and 
some  had  been  rolled  down  the  hillside  and 
lay  near  the  road  at  the  bottom.  As  you  ap- 
proached the  tree,  you  were  struck  wiUi  the 
number  of  shrubs  and  young  plants,  ashes,  etc^ 
which  had  found  a  bed  upon  the  decayed  tmak 
and  grew  to  no  inconsiderable  height^  f omiii^. 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  hedgerow.  In  no  p«it 
of  England,  or  of  Europe,  have  I  ever  seen  a 
yew-tree  at  all  approaching  this  in  mafmitrde. 
as  it  must  have  stood.  By  the  bye,  Hotfon, 
the  old  Guide,  of  Keswick,  had  beeoi  to  ii»> 
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ressed  vith  the  remains  of  this  tree,  that  he 
sell  grarely  to  tell  strangers  that  there  could 
e  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  existence  be- 
»re  the  flood. 

"iiERK  is  a  Yew-tree,  piide  of  Lorton  Vale, 
Vhieh  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the 

midst 
)f  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore; 
•i^ot  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 
>f  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland's  heaths;  or  those  that  crossed 

the  sea 
Vnd  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
r^erfaaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
>f  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
rhis  solitary  Tree  I  a  living  thing  10 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 
3f  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed.    But  worthier  still  of 

note 
\re  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solenm  and  capacious  grore ; 
Eiuge  trunks  I  and  each  paiticular  trunk  a 

growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Tp-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved; 
Nor  uninformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That    threaten  the   profane;  —  a  pillared 

shade,  ao 

Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown 

hue, 
By  sbeddings   from  the   pining  umbrage 

tinged 
Perennially  —  beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries  —  ghostly  Shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide;  Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time   the  Shadow;  —  there  to  cele* 

brate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone,   30 
United  worship;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  moimtain  flood 
Mormnruig  from  Glaramara^s  inmost  caves. 


"WHO    FANCIED   WHAT  A 
PRETTY   SIGHT" 

1803.  1807 

Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sight 
This  Bock  would  be  if  edged  around 


With  living  snow-drops  ?  circlet  bright  I 
How  glorious  to  this  orchard-ground  ! 
Who  loved  the  little  Rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet  ? 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child  ? 

Or  rather  of  some  gentle  maid. 

Whose  brows,  the  day  that  she  was  styled 

The  shepherd-queen,  were  thus  arrayed  ? 

Of  man  mature,  or  matron  sage  ? 

Or  old  man  toying  with  lus  age  ? 

I  asked  —  't  was  whispered ;  The  device 
To  each  and  all  might  well  belong: 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  raradise 
That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong, 
That  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 


"IT    IS    NO   SPIRIT  WHO    FROM 
HEAVEN  HATH  FLOWN" 

1803.    1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  I  remem- 
ber the  instant  my  sister,  S.  H.,  called  me  to 
the  window  of  our  Cottage,  saying,  **  Look 
how  beautiful  is  yon  star  I  It  hns  the  sky 
all  to  itself.**  I  composed  the  venes  imme- 
diately. 

It  is  no  Spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  flown. 

And  is  descending  on  his  embassy; 

Nor  Traveller  gone  from  earth  the  heavens 

to  espy  ! 
T  i.  Hesi>enu.  -  there  he  stands  with  jjUt- 

tenng  crown, 
First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  down ! 
For  yet  it  is  broad  day-light:  clouds  pass 

by; 
A  few  are  near  him  still  —  and  now  the  sky. 
He  hath  it  to  himself  —  't  is  all  his  own. 
O  most  ambitious  Star  I  an  inquest  wrought 
Within  me  when  I  recognised  thy  light; 
A  moment  I  was  startled  at  the  sight: 
And,  while  I  gazed,  there  came  to  me  a 

thought 
That  I  might  step  beyond  my  natural  race 
As  thou  seem'st  now  to  do;  might  one  day 

trace 
Some  ground  not  mine;  and,  strong  her 

strength  above. 
My  Soul,  an  Apparition  in  the  place. 
Tread  there  with  steps  that  no  one  shall 

reprove  I 
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MEMORIALS   OF  A  TOUR   IN   SCOTLAND 

1803 

Mr.  Coleridge,  my  Sister,  and  myself  started  together  from  Town-end  to  make  a  tour  in  Seal 
land.  Poor  Coleridge  was  at  that  time  in  bad  spirits,  and  somewhat  too  much  in  loTe  with  U 
own  dejection ;  and  he  departed  from  us,  as  is  recorded  in  my  Sister's  Journal,  soon  after  we  Id 
Loch  Lomond.  The  verses  that  stand  foremost  among  these  Memorials  were  not  aetaally  wi^ 
ten  for  the  occasion,  but  transplanted  from  my  **  Epistle  to  Sir  George  Beaumont.'* 


I 

DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  VALE 
OF  GRASMERE 

AUGUST   1803 
1803.    1827 

The  gentlest  Shade  that  walked  Elysian 

plains 
Might  sometimes  covet  dissoluble  chains; 
Even  for  the  tenants  of  the  zone  that  lies 
Beyond  the  stars,  celestial  Paradise, 
Methinks  't  would  heighten  joy,  to  overleap 
At  will  the  crystal  battlements,  and  peep 
Lito  some  other  region,  though  less  fair. 
To  see  how  things  are  made  and  managed 

there. 
Change  for  the  worse  might  please,  incur- 
sion bold 
Into  the  tracts  of  darkness  and  of  cold;    10 
O'er  Limbo  lake  with  a^ry  flight  to  steer, 
And  on  the  verge  of  Chaos  hsuag  in  fear. 
Such  animation  often  do  I  find. 
Power  in  my  breast,  wings  growing  in  my 

mind. 
Then,  when  some  rook  or  hill  is  overpast. 
Perchance  without  one  look  behind  me  cast. 
Some  barrier  with  which  Nature,  from  the 

birth 
Of  things,  has  fenced  this  fairest  spot  on 

earth. 
O  pleasant  transit,  Grasmere  !  to  resign 
Such    happy    fields,    abodes    so   calm  as 

thme;  20 

Not  like  an  outcast  with  himself  at  strife; 
The  slave  of  business,  time,  or  care  for 

life. 
But  moved  by  choice;  or,  if  constrained  in 

part, 
Tet  still  with  Nature's  freedom  at  the 

heart;  — 
To  cull  contentment  upon  wildest  shores, 
And  luxuries  extract  from  bleakest  moors; 
With  prompt  embrace  all  beauty  to  enfold. 
And  having  rights  in.  all  that  we  behold. 


—  Then  why  these  lingering  steps?  — 

bright  adieu, 
For  a  brief  absence,  proves  that  loive  i 

true;  i 

Ne'er  can  the  way  be    irksome  or  im 

lorn 
That  winds  into  itself  for  sweet  retnin. 


II 
AT  THE  GRAVE   OF  BURNS 

1803 

SEVEN  YEARS  AFTER  HIS  DEATH 

1803.    1845 

For  illustration,  see  my  Sister's  Jonmal  ] 
may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  seoond  of  the* 
pieceSf  uioughfelt  at  the  time,  was  not  co^ 
posed  till  many  years  after. 

I  SHIVER,  Spirit  fierce  and  bold. 

At  thought  of  what  I  now  behold: 

As  vapours  breathed  from  dungeons  cold. 

Strike  pleasure  dead. 
So  sadness  comes  from  out  the  monld 

Where  Bums  is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  bones  so  near. 
And  thou  forbidden  to  appear  ? 
As  if  it  were  thyself  that  s  herb 

I  shrink  with  pain;  ^ 

And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  vain. 

Off  weight  —  nor  press  on  weight !  —  awJ 
Dark  thoughts  !  —  they  came,  but  not  t 
stay;  ^ 

With  chastened  feelings  would  I  pay 

The  tribute  due 
To  him,  and  aught  that  hides  his  clay 

From  mortal  view. 

Fresh  as  the  fiower,  whose  modest  worth 
He  sang,  his  genius  **  gUnted  "  forth. 
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lose  like  a  star  that  touching  earth. 

For  80  it  seems, 
)oih  glorify  its  humble  birth 

With  matchless  beams. 

rhe  piercing  eye,  the  thoughtful  brow, 
Che    struggling    heart,    where    be    they 

now  ?  — 
Tall  soon  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough. 

The  prompt,  the  brave, 
>lept,  with  the  obscurest,  in  the  low 

And  silent  grave.  30 

[  mourned  with  thousands,  but  as  one 
klore  deeply  grieved,  for  He  was  gone 
^ose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  niy  youth 
low  Verse  mav  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth. 

Uas  !  where'er  the  current  tends, 
iegret  pursues  and  with  it  blends,  — 
3age  Criffel's  hoary  top  ascends 

By  Skiddaw  seen,  —  40 

l7ei|^ibours  we  were,  and  loving  friends 

We  might  have  been; 

True  friends  though  diversely  inclined; 
But  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind, 
iVhere  the  main  fibres  are  entwined. 

Through  Nature's  skill, 
Uay  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

More  closely  still. 

Fbe  tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow; 

Fhou  **  poor  Inhabitant  below,"  50 

^t  this  dread  moment  —  even  so  — 

Might  we  together 
Bave  sate  and  talked  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather. 

What    treasures  would    have    then    been 

placed 
Within  my  reach;  of  knowledge  graced 
By  fan^  what  a  rich  repast  I 

But  why  go  on  ?  — 
Oh  !  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast. 

His  grave  grass-grown.  60 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  tne  Stripling  died,) 
ties  gathered  to  his  Father's  side. 

Soul-moving  sight  1 
Tet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sad  delight: 


For  he  is  safe,  a  quiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead. 

Harboured  where  none  can  be  misled, 

Wronged,  or  distrest;  70 

And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

That  such  are  blest. 

And  oh  for  Thee,  by  pitvii^  grace 
Checked  oft-times  in  a  devious  race, 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace 

For  which  it  prayed  I 

Sighing  I  turned  away;  but  ere 

Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,      80 

Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn, 
Chaunted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

By  Seraphim. 


Ill 
THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED  THE  DAY  FOl-LOWING,  ON 
THE  BANKS  OF  NITH,  NEAR  THE  POET'S 
RESIDENCE 

1803.    1845 

Too  frail  to  keep  the  lofty  vow 
That  must  have  followed  when  his  brow 
Was  wreathed —  « The  Vision"  tells  us 
how  — 

With  holly  spray, 
He  faltered,  drifted  to  and  &o, 

And  passed  away. 

Well  might  such   thoughts,  dear  Sister, 

throng 
Our  minds  when,  lingering  all  too  long, 
Over  the  grave  of  Bums  we  hung 

In  social  grief  —  10 

Indulged  as  if  it  were  a  wrong 

To  seek  relief. 

But,  leaving  each  unquiet  theme 

Where  gentlest  judgments  may  misdeem, 

And  prompt  to  welcome  every  gleam 

Of  good  and  fair. 
Let  us  beside  this  limpid  Stream 

Breathe  hopeful  air. 


Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight; 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright 
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When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  course  was  true. 
When  Wisdom  prospered  in  his  sight 

And  virtue  grew. 

Yes^  freely  let  our  hearts  expand, 
Freely  as  in  youth's  season  bland, 
When  side  by  side,  his  Book  in  hand, 

We  wont  to  stray. 
Our  pleasure  varying  at  command 

Of  each  sweet  Lay. 


30 


How  oft  inspired  must  he  have  trod 
These  pathways,  yon  far-stretching  road  ! 
There  lurks  his  home ;  in  that  Abode, 

With  mirth  elate. 
Or  in  his  nobly-pensive  mood, 

The  Rustic  sate. 

Proud  thoughts  that  Image  overawes, 

Before  it  humbly  let  us  pause, 

And  ask  of  Nature,  from  what  cause 

And  by  what  rules  40 

She  trained  her  Bums  to  win  applause 

That  shames  the  Schools. 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 

Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen; 

He  rules  'mid  winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives; 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 

What  need  of  fields  in  some  far  clime 
Where  Heroes,  Sages,  Bards  sublime,       50 
And  all  that  fetched  the  flowing  rhyme 

From  genuine  springs, 
Shall  dwell  together  till  old  Time 

Folds  up  his  wings  ? 

Sweet  Mercy  I  to  the  g^tes  of  Heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavour. 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven, 

Effaced  for  ever.  60 

But  why  to  Him  confine  the  prayer. 
When    kindred    thoughts    and    yearnings 

bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 

With  all  that  live  ?  — 
The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Just  God,  forgive  I 


IV 
TO  THE  SONS  OF   BURNS 


AFTER   VISITING   THE   GRAVE    OF  T 

FATHER 


HEI 


1803.    1807 


**The  Poet's  grave  is  in  a  comer  of  tl 
churoh-yard.  We  looked  at  it  with  meUaehs^ 
and  painful  refleotioDS,  repeating  to  eaeh  oxU 
hie  own  verses  — 


44  4 


Is  there  a  maa  whose  Judgment  clear,*  etc" 
Extract  from  the  Journal  0/  tny  Feltow-Trev^>a 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Boms; 

Sons  of  the  Bard,  my  heart  still  znounis 

With  sorrow  true; 
And  more  would  g^eve,  but  that  it  tarns 

Trembling  to  you  I 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill. 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skiQ 

Must  ye  display;  ■ 

If  ye  would  give  the  better  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  Nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware ! 
But  if  the  Poet's  wit  ye  share. 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  social  hour  —  of  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need; 

For  honest  men  delight  will  take 

To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake,  2 

Will  flatter  you,  —  and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue; 
And  of  your  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire. 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  Sire, 

His  spirit  greet;  ] 

Or  where,  'mid  **  lonely  heights  and  hows, 
He  paid  to  Nature  tuneful  vows; 
Or  wiped  his  honourable  brows 

Bedewed  with  toil. 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploagha 

Upturned  the  soil; 
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lis  judgment  with  benignant  ray 
Ihall  giiide,  his  fancy  cheer,  your  way; 
{at  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  faith  be  given;  40 

^or  deem  that  **  light  which  leads  astray. 

Is  light  from  Heaven." 

jet  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave; 
ie  independent,  generous,  brave; 
Tour  Father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere; 
lui  be  admonished  bv  his  grave, 

And  think,  and  fear  I 


TO   A  HIGHLAND  GIRL 

AT  INVERSNEYDE,  UPON  LOCH  LOMOND 

1803.    1807 

This  delightful  creature  and  her  demeanour 
ire  particalarly  described  in  my  Sister^s  Jour- 
saL  The  sort  of  prophecy  with  which  the 
reTses  eonclade  has,  through  Qod'a  goodness, 
been  realised ;  and  now,  approaching  the  close 
(^  my  73d  year*  I  have  a  most  vivid  remem- 
brance of  her  and  the  beautiful  objects  with 
vhieh  she  was  surrounded.  She  is  alluded  to 
m  the  Poem  of '*The  Three  Cottage  Girls*' 
ftinoDg  my  Continental  Memorials.  lu  illus- 
tration of  this  class  of  poems  I  have  scarcely 
anything  to  say  beyond  what  is  anticipated  in 
my  Sister^s  faithful  and  admirable  Journal. 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beanty  is  thy  earthly  dower  ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head: 

And    these    grej   rocks;    that    household 

lawn; 
Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn; 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake; 
Thb  little  bay;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode  —  10 

In  truth  together  do  ye  seem 
Like  some^ing  fashioned  in  a  dream; 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 
But,  O  fair  Creature  !  in  the  light 
Of  common  day,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  bless  Thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bleis  thee  with  a  human  heart; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  ! 
Thee,  neither  know  t,  nor  thy  peers;         20 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 


With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away: 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainlv  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattei^,  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men.  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress,       30 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness: 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  Mountaineer: 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred  I 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach      40 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech: 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  ^race  and  life  ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  m  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind  — 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 

Besiae  thee  in  some  heathy  dell;  50 

Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess  I 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality: 
Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  ! 
Thy  elder  Brother  I  would  be,  60 

Thy  Father  —  anjrthing  to  thee  I 
Now  thanks   to  Heaven  I    that    of    its 
grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recompence. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 

Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes: 

Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir  ? 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past^  70 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  Girl  I  from  thee  to  part: 

For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old. 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 
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As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall; 
And  Thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all  I 


VI 
GLEN-ALMAIN 

OR,  THE  NARROW  GLEN 
1803.    1807 

In  this  still  place,  remote  from  men, 

Sleeps  Ossian,  in  the  narrow  olen; 

In  this  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 

But  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one : 

He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death; 

And  should,  methinks,  when  all  was  past, 

Have  rightfully  been  laid  at  last 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped,  and  rent 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent;  10 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were 

wild, 
And  everything  unreconciled; 
In  some  complaining,  dim  retreat, 
For  fear  and  melancholy  meet; 
fiut  this  is  calm;  there  cannot  be 
A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

Does  then  the  Bard  sleep  here  indeed  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed  ? 
What  matters  it  ?  —  I  blame  them  not 
Whose  Fancy  in  this  lonely  Spot  so 

Was  moved;  and  in  such  way  expressed 
Their  notion  of  its  perfect  rest 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell. 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  Dell: 
It  is  not  quiet,  is  not  ease; 
But  something  deeper  far  than  these: 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave;  and  of  austere 
Yet  happy  feelings  of  the  dead: 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossian,  last  of  all  his  race  ! 
Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  place. 
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VII 
STEPPING  WESTWARD 

1S03.  1807 

Whik  mv  F»Uow-traT»U«r  and  I  w«r»  walk- 
ing by  tlM*  lid*  of  Loch  KvttMiM,  om  fine 
•t^Moag  after  ■■■wt,  ia  our  road  to  a  Hat 


where,  in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had 
hospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  v* 
met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  UiAt  solitarj 
region,  two  well-dressed  W  omen,  one  of  whom 
said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  ^  What,  70a  art 
stepping  westward  ?  " 

**  Whatf  you   are    stepping  westwardf**  — 

"  Year 
—  T  would  be  a  toUdish  destiny, 
If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home. 
Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance: 
Tet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance. 
Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none. 
With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on  ? 

The  dewy  g^ronnd  was  dark  and  cold; 

Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold; 

And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 

A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny: 

I  liked  the  greeting;  't  was  a  sound 

Of  something  without  place  or  boiuid; 

And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  rig^t 

To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 

Was  walking  by  her  native  lake: 

The  salutation  had  to  me 

The  very  sound  of  courtesy: 

Its  power  was  felt;  and  while  my  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 

The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 

A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 

Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  laj 

Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 


VIII 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER 

1803.  1807 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Ton  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  <v  gently  piss ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  bmds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O  listen  I  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  oveiflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaimt 

More  weleome  DoCes  to  weary  bands      n 

Of  travellen  in  some  ihady  haimt. 
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A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird» 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?  — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago:  so 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whatever  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 

Ab  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singling  at  her  work, 

And  o'er  the  sickle  bending;  — 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 

Andy  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill  30 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


IX 

ADDRESS  TO  KILCHURN  CASTLE, 
UPON    LOCH  AWE 

1803.  1827 

The  first  three  lines  were  thrown  off  at  the 
moment  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  Ruin  from  a 
small  eminence  by  the  wayside ;  the  rest  was 
added  many  yean  after. 

^  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive 
scene  opened  upon  our  view,  —  a  ruined  Castle 
00  an  luand  (for  an  Island  the  flood  had  made 
it)  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  backed  by 
a  Cove  of  the  Mountain  Cmachan,  down  which 
came  a  foaming  stream.  The  Castle  occupied 
every  foot  of  the  Island  that  was  risible  to  us, 
appearing  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  —  mists 
rested  upon  the  mountain  side^  with  spots  of 
simshine ;  there  was  a  mild  desolation  in  the 
low  grounds,  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  moon- 
tains,  and  the  Castle  was  wild,  yet  stately  — 
Bot  dismantled  of  turrets  —  nor  the  walls  broken 
down,  though  obviously  a  ruin.*'  —  Extract 
from,  the  Journal  of  my  Companion. 

Child  of  loud-throated  War  I  the  moun- 
tain Stream 

Roars  in  thy  hearing;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 

Is  oome,  and  thou  lurt  silent  m  thy  age; 

SaTe  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  and  sounds 
are  caught 

Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  theirs. 


Oh  I  there  is  life  that  breathes  not;  Powers 

there  are 
That  touch  each  other   to  the  quick  in 

modes 
Which  the  eross  world  no  sense  hath  to 

perceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of.     What  art  Thou, 

from  care 
Cast  off — abandoned  by  thy  rugged  Sire,  10 
Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted;    though,  in 

place 
And  in  dimension,  such  that  thou  might'st 

seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 
Huge  Cruachan,  (a  thing  that  meaner  hills 
Might  crush,  nor  know  that  it  had  suffered 

harm;) 
Yet  he,  not  loth,  in  favour  of  thy  claims 
To  reverence,  suspends  lus  own;  submit- 

tii^ 
All  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferred. 
All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars, 
To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time  30 

Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay  I 
Take,   then,  thy  seat.    Vicegerent    unre- 

provedl 
Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening 

light 
Is  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front, 
Do  thou,  in  turn,  be  paramount;  and  rule 
Over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  a  scene 
Whose    mountains,    torrents,    lake,    and 

woods,  unite 
To  pay  thee  homage;  and  with  these  are 

joined. 
In  willmg  admiration  and  respect. 
Two  Hearts,  which  in  thy  presence  might 

be  called  30 

Youthful  as  Spring.  —  Shade  of  departed 

Power, 
Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity. 
The  chronicle  were  welcome  that  should 

caU 
Into  the  compass  of  distinct  regard 
The  toils  and  struggles  of  thy  infant  years  I 
Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as 

ice; 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye. 
Frozen  by  distance;  so,  majestic  Pile, 
To  the  perception  of  this  Age,  appear 
Thy  fierce  beginnings,  softenea  and  suIk 

dued  ^ 

And  quieted  in  character  —  the  strife, 
The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable, 
Lost  on  the  atrial  heights  of  the  Cmsadea  I 
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ROB   ROY'S   GRAVE 

1803.  1807 

I  have  aince  been  told  that  I  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  burial-place  of  Rob  Roy.  If 
so,  I  may  plead  in  excuse  that  I  wrote  on  ap- 
ptirently  good  authority,  namely,  that  of  a  well- 
edncated  Lady  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the 
Lake,  within  a  niile  or  less  of  the  point  indi- 
cated as  containing  the  i-emains  of  One  so 
famous  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  history  of  Rob  Roy  is  sufficiently 
known;  his  grave  is  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Ketterine,  in  one  of  those  small  piufold-like 
Burial-grounds,  of  neglected  and  desolate  ap- 
pearance, which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer's  joy  I 

And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good, 

An  outlaw  of  as  daring  mood; 

She  has  her  brave  Rob  Roy  I 

Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  Grave, 

And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave, 

In  honour  of  that  Hero  brave  I 

Heaven  gave  Rob  Roy  a  danntless  heart 
And   wondrous    length    and    strength    of 


arm 


Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes. 
Or  keep  his  friends  from  harm. 

Tet  was  Rob  Roy  as  wise  as  brave ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong;  — 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave; 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed: 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 


II 
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Said  generous  Rob,  «  What  need  of  books  ? 
Bum  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves: 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

**  We  have  a  passion  —  make  a  law. 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control  1 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fl^^t 
In  bitterness  of  souL 


"  And,  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few:  jo 

These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
That  tells  me  what  to  do. 

"  The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind  I 
With  them  no  strife  can  last;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

"  For  why  ?  —  because  the  good  old  rule 
Su£Bceth  them,  the  simple  {San, 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  aati,         ^ 

**  A  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see  I 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

**  All  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked; 
He  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

**  All  kinds,  and  creatures,  stand  and  fall 
B^  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit:  so 

*T  is  Go<rs  appointment  who  must  sway. 
And  who  is  to  submit. 

"  Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain, 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day; 
To  have  my  ends,  mamtain  my  rights, 
I  11  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow: 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  above. 

And  Rob  was  lord  below.  60 


So  was  it  —  would,  at  least,  have  betti 
But  through  untowardness  of  fate; 
For  Polity  was  then  too  strong  — 
He  came  an  age  too  late; 

Or  shall  we  say  an  age  too  soon  ? 
For,  were  the  bold  Man  living  now, 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride, 
With  buds  on  every  bough  I 

Then  rents  and  factors,  rights  of  chase. 
Sheriffs,  and  lairds  and  their  domains,      70 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things, 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 
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Rob  Roy  had  never  lingered  here, 
To  these  few  meagre  Vales  confined; 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  the  times 
How  fairly  to  his  mind  I 

And  to  his  Sword  he  would  have  said, 
**  Do  Thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth ! 
Judge  thou  of  law  suod  fact  1  80 

**  T  is  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part. 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
In  fatherly  concern. 

"  Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough:  — 
We  11  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

**  I,  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sig^  of  life  and  death:  90 

Kingdoms  shaU  shift  about,  like  clouds, 
Obedient  to  my  breath.'' 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled, 
As  might  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy  ! 
France  would  have  had  her  present  Boost, 
And  we  our  own  Rob  Roy  I 

Oh  I  say  not  so;  compare  them  not; 
I  would  not  wrong  thee,  Champion  brave  I 
Would  wrong  thee  nowhere;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 
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For  Thou,  although  with  some  wild  thoughts. 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  esYStge  Clan  I 
Hadst  this  to  boast  of;  thou  didst  love 
The  liberty  of  man. 

And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light. 
Thou  would'st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself, 
And  battled  for  the  Right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay. 
The   poor  man's   heart,  the  poor  man's 
hand;  no 

And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength, 
Had  thine  at  their  command. 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thoughtful  Herdsman  when  ne  strays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Veol's  heights. 
Ana  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes  I 


And,  far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill. 
Are  faces  that  attest  the  same; 
The  proud  heart  flashing  through  the  eyes. 
At  sound  of  Rob  Roy's  name. 
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XI 
SONNET 

COMPOSED  AT  CASTLE 

1803.    1807 

The  Castle  here  mentioned  was  Nidpath 
near  Peebles.  The  person  alluded  to  was  the 
then  Duke  of  Qaeensbury.  The  fact  was  told 
me  by  Walter  Scott. 

Deoekerate  Douglas !  oh,  the  unworthy 

Lord! 
Whom  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so  far 

please. 
And  love  of  havoc,  (for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him,)  that  he  could  send  forth 

word 
To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  Trees, 
Leaving  an  ancient  dome,  and  towers  like 

these. 
Beggared  and   outraged  I  —  Many  hearts 

deplored 
The  fate  of  those  old  Trees;  and  oft  with 

pain 
The  traveller,  at  this  day,  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems 

to  heed: 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and 


And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle 

Tweed, 
And  the  green  sOent  pastures,  yet  remain. 

XII 

YARROW   UNVISITED 

1803.  1807 

See  the  various  Poems  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  exquisite  Ballad  of  Hamilton  begin- 
ninir 

**  Bosk  ye,  tratk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, 
Bulk  ye,  boak  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow  I  —  '* 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazv  Forth  uuFavelled; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled; 
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Vh^.1  wIm^  we  came  to  Clovenford, 
I tH»%i  »**ui  nxy  **  winsome  Marrow" 
^^  W  K.«h»Vr  betide,  we  '11  turn  aside, 
AihI  *^  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

**  \M  Yarrow  folk, /raf  Selkirk  town, 
\VIh>  have  been  buying,  selling, 
tio  Imck  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own; 
I sHoh  niniden  to  her  dwelling  I 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
lUres  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  I 
i)ut  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

«*  There  's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 
Both  lying  right  before  us; 
And    Drvborough,    where    with    chiming 
Tweed 
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The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus; 
There 's  pleasant  liviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow: 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

"  What  *s  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
—  Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and 

scorn 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrow;  30 

And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
1  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  ! 

"  Oh  I  green,"  said  I, "  are  Yarrow's  holms, 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  f  rae  the  rock. 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 
Well  wander  Scotland  thorough; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  cmle  of  Yarrow.  40 

**  Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow; 
The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  will  not  see  them;  will  not  go, 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow. 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There 's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

«  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  I 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it:  50 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own; 
Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 


The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
We  '11  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ! 
For  when  we  're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'T  will  be  another  Yarrow ! 

**  If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly,  — 
Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home, 
And  vet  be  melancholy;  tc 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'T  will  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  ! " 


XIII 

THE  MATRON  OF  JEDBOROUGH 
AND    HER   HUSBAND 

1803.  1807 

At  JedhoroQgh,  my  companion  and  I  vest 
into  private  lodgings  for  a  few  days;  tod 
the  following  Verses  were  called  foith  bj 
the  character  and  domestic  sitiiation  of  oar 
Hostess. 

AoE  I  twine  thy  brows  with  freah  sgeins 

flowers. 
And  call  a  train  of  laughing  Hours; 
And  bid  them  dance,  and  bid  them  sing; 
And  thou,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  I 
Take  to  thy  heart  a  new  delight; 
If  not,  make  merry  in  despite 
That  there  is  One  who  scorns  thy  power:  — 
But  dance  !  for  imder  Jedboroug^  Tower, 
A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 
The  weight  of  more  than  seventy  years,  10 
Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  ^lee. 
And  she  will  dance  and  sing  with  thee. 

Nay  I  start  not  at  that  Figure  —  tli^re ! 
Him  who  is  rooted  to  his  chair  I 
Look  at  him — look  again  I  for  he 
Hath  long  been  of  thy  family. 
With  lees  that  move  not,  if  Uiey  oaa^ 
And  useless  arms,  a  iiimk  of  man. 
He  sits,  and  with  a  vacant  eye; 
A  sieht  to  make  a  stranger  sigh  !  i» 

Dear,  drooping,  that  is  now  his  doom: 
Hb  world  is  in  this  single  room: 
Is  this  a  place  for  mirwul  cheer  ? 
Can  merry-making  enter  here  ? 

The  joyous  Woman  is  the  Mate 
Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate  I 
He  breathes  a  subterraneous  damp; 
But  bright  as  Vesper  shines  her  lamp: 
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He  is  as  mute  as  Jedborough  Tower: 
She  jocund  as  it  was  of  yore,  30 

With  all  its  braveiT  on;  in  times 
When  all  alive  with  merry  chimes, 
Upon  a  sun-bright  mom  of  May, 
It  roused  the  Vale  to  holiday. 

I  praise  thee.  Matron !  and  thy  due 
Ib  praise,  heroic  praise,  and  true  1 
With  admiration  I  behold 
Thy  gladness  unsubdued  and  bold: 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent:  40 

This  do  I  see;  and  something  more; 
A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore  ! 
Delighted  am  I  for  thy  sake; 
And  yet  a  higher  joy  partake: 
Our  Unman-nature  throws  away 
Its  second  twilie^ht,  and  looks  gay; 
A  land  of  promise  and  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  is  wide. 

Ah  I  see  her  helpless  Charge  I  enclosed 
Within  himself  it  seems,  composed;  50 

To  fear  of  loss,  and  hope  of  gain, 
The  strife  of  happiness  and  pain. 
Utterly  dead  1  yet  in  the  euise 
Of  litUe  infants,  when  their  eyes 
Begin  to  follow  to  and  fro 
The  persons  that  before  them  go, 
He  tracks  her  motions,  quick  or  slow, 
Her  buoyant  spirit  can  prevail 
Where  common  cheerfulness  would  fail; 
She  strikes  upon  him  with  the  heat  60 

Of  July  suns;  he  feels  it  sweet; 
An  animal  delight  though  dim  ! 
T  is  all  that  new  remains  for  him  ! 

The  more  I  looked,  I  wondered  more  — 
And,  while  I  scanned  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Some  inward  trouble  suddenly 
Broke  from  the  Matron's  strong  black  eye — 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light, 
A  flash  of  something  over-bright  I 
Nor  long  this  mystery  did  detain  70 

Mj  thoughts; —  she  told  in  pensive  strain 
That  she  had  borne  a  heavy  yoke, 
Bden  stricken  by  a  twofold  stroke; 
111  health  of  body;  and  had  pined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  mind. 

'So  be  it  I  —  but  let  praise  ascend 
To  Him  who  is  our  lonl  and  friend  I 
Who  from  disease  and  suffering 
Hath  called  for  thee  a  second  spring; 
Repaid  thee  for  that  sore  distress  80 

By  no  untimely  joy ousness; 
Which  makes  of  thme  a  blissful  state; 
And  cheers  thy  melancholy  Mate  I 


XIV 

"FLY,  SOME   KIND  HARBINGER, 
TO  GRASMERE-DALE  ! " 

1803.  1815 

This  was  actually  composed  the  last  day  of 
our  tour  between  DaUtun  and  Grasraere. 

Fly,  some  kind  Harbinger,  to  Grasmere- 

dale! 
Say  that  we  come,  and  come  by  tins  day's 

light; 
Fly  upon  swiftest  wing  round  field  and 

height, 
But  chiefly  let  one  Cottage  hear  the  tale; 
There  let  a  mysterv  of  joy  prevail. 
The  kitten  frolic,  like  a  gamesome  sprite. 
And  Rover  whine,  as  at  a  second  sight 
Of  near^pproachi^g  good  that  ^  not 

And  from  that  Infant's  face  let  ^oy  appear; 
Tea,  let  our  Mary's  one  oompamon  chUd  — 
That  hath  her  six  weeks'  solitude  beguiled 
With  intimations  manifold  and  dear, 
While  we  have  wandered  over  wood  and 

wild  — 
Smile  on  his  Mother  now  with  bolder  cheer. 


XV 
THE  BLIND   HIGHLAND   BOY 

A  TALE  TOLD  BY  THE   FIRE-SIDE,  AFTER 
RETURNING  TO  THE  VALE  OF  GRASBiERE 

1803.    1807 

The  story  was  told  me  by  Qeorge  Maekereth, 
for  many  yean  parish-clerk  of  Grasmere.  He 
hadbeenan  eye-witnesBof  the  occorrenoe.  The 
vessel  in  reality  was  a  washing-tub,  which  the 
little  fellow  had  met  with  on  the  shore  of 
the  Loch. 

Now  we  are  tired  of  boisterous  joy. 
Have  romped  enough,  my  little  Boy  I 
Jane  hangs  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  you  shall  bring  your  stool  and  rest; 
This  comer  is  your  own. 

There  I  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  see 
That  you  can  listen  quietlv: 
And,  as  I  promised,  I  will  tell 
That  strange  adventure  which  befell 

A  poor  blind  Highland  Boy.  10 
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A  Highland  Boy  I  —  why  call  him  so  ? 
Because,  my  Darlings,  ye  must  know 
That,  under  hills  which  rise  like  towers, 
Far  higher  hills  than  these  of  ours  I 
He  from  his  birth  had  lived. 

He  ne'er  had  seen  one  earthly  sight. 
The  sun,  the  day;  the  stars,  the  night; 
Or  tree,  or  butterfly,  or  flower. 
Or  flsh  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower. 

Or  woman,  man,  or  child.  20 

,    And  yet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined, 

\  Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind; 
'  For  God  took  pity  on  the  Boy, 
'jAnd  was  his  friend;  and  gave  him  joy 
'-'     Of  which  we  nothing  know. 

His  Mother,  too,  no  doubt,  above 
Her  other  children  him  did  love: 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there. 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care. 
And  more  than  mother's  love.  30 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,  when,  clad 
In  cnmson  stockings,  tartan  plaid, 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay. 
To  Kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  dog, too,  had  he;  not  for  need. 
But  one  to  play  with  and  to  feed; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 

Without  a  better  g^de.  40 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow  — 
And  thus  from  house  to  house  would  go; 
And  all  were  pleased  to  hear  and  see. 
For  none  made  sweeter  melody 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  Boy. 

Tet  he  had  many  a  restless  dream; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagles  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 

Near  which  their  cottage  stood.         50 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change. 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day, 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 


Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong:  te 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came  — 
Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  safely  ride 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands.  :» 


And  of  those  tales,  whate'er  they  were. 
The  blind  Boy  always  had  his  share; 
Whether  of  mighty  towns,  or  vales 
With  warmer  suns  and  softer  gales, 
Or  wonders  of  the  Deep. 

Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirred, 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting,  and  the  jolly  cheers; 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail  ? 
For  He  must  never  handle  sail; 
Nor  moimt  the  mast,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  sailor's  ship,  or  fisher's  boat. 
Upon  the  rocking  waves. 

His  Mother  often  thought,  and  said. 
What  sin  would  be  upon  her  head 
If  she  should  suffer  this:  *'  My  Son, 
Whate'er  you  do,  leave  this  undone; 
The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch  Leven's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide, 
And  heard  the  billows  leap  and  dance. 
Without  a  shadow  of  miscnance. 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  mark  me  well. 
Ye  soon  shall  know  how  this  befell) 
He  in  a  vessel  of  his  own. 
On  the  swift  flood  is  hurrying  down, 
Down  to  the  mighty  Sea. 

In  such  a  yessel  never  more 

May  human  creature  leave  the  shore ! 

If  this  or  that  way  he  should  stir. 
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Woe  to  the  poor  blind  Mariner  I 
For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

Bat  say  what  bears  him  ?  —  Ye  have  seen 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  arrows  keen. 
Rare  beasts,  and  bii-ds  with  plumage  bright; 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  or  delight. 
Are  brought  in  ships  from  far. 

Such  eifts  had  those  seafaring  men 
Spre^  round  that  haven  in  the  glen; 
Each  hut,  perchance,  might  have  its  own, 
And  to  the  Boy  they  all  were  known  — 
He  knew  and  prized  them  all. 

The  rarest  was  a  Turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well; 
A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphms  drew. 
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And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  waves. 
This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim, 
And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  surge. 

And  this  the  little  blind  Boy  knew: 
And  he  a  story  strange  yet  true 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  English  Boy,  O  thought  of  bliss  ! 

Had  stoutly  launched  from  shore;    130 

Launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  isles,  where  lay 
His  father's  ship,  and  luid  sailed  far  — 
To  join  that  gallant  ship  of  war, 
In  his  delightful  shelL 

Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  that  held  tliis  prize;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home, 

Aiui  found  the  door  unbarred.  140 

Willie  there  he  sate,  alone  and  blind. 
That  story  flashed  upon  his  mind ;  — 
A  bold  thought  roused  him,  and  he  tool 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook, 
And  bore  it  on  his  head. 

He  launched  his  vessel,  —  and  in  pride 
Of  spirit,  from  Loch  Leven's  side, 
Stepped  into  it  —  his  thoughts  all  free 
As  the  light  breezes  that  with  glee  149 

Sang  through  the  adventurer's  hair. 
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A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet; 
He  felt  the  motion  —  took  hb  seat; 
Still  better  pleased  as  more  and  more 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore. 
And  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  Heaven. 
How  rapidly  the  Child  is  driven  I 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile,  I  ween, 
He  thus  haa  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 

By  any  human  eye.  160 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery  ! 
For  many  saw;  among  the  rest 
His  Mother,  she  who  loved  him  best, 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  Boy. 

But  for  the  child,  the  sightless  Boy^ 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy  I 
The  bravest  traveller  in  balloon,  / 

Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon,      ^ 
Was  never  half  so  blessed. 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way, 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay  I 
For,  if  good  Angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  unfortunate, 

This  Child  will  take  no  harm. 

But  now  the  passionate  lament. 
Which  from  the  crowd  on  shore  was  sent, 
The  cries  which  broke  from  old  and  young 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongue, 

Are  stifled  —  all  is  still.  18c 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  boat  is  ready  to  pursue ; 
And  from  the  shore  their  course  they  take, 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  lake 
They  follow  the  blind  Boy. 

But  soon  they  move  with  softer  pace; 
So  have  ye  seen  the  fowler  chase 
On  Grasmere's  clear  unrufQed  breast 
A  youngling  of  the  wild-duck's  nest 

With  deftly-lifted  oar;  190 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  Deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  creature  which  did  dwell 
Erewhile  within  the  dancing  shell, 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  made. 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afraid. 
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More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear, 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

*^iei-gha  —  Lei-gha  "  —  he  then  cried  out, 
^*  Lei-gha  —  Lei^gha  "  —  with  eager  shout; 
(  Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray, 
And  what  he  meant  was,  "  Keep  away, 
And  leave  me  to  myself ! 

Alas  I  and  when  he  felt  their  hands 

You  Ve  often  heard  of  magic  wands, 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show, 
Or  melt  it  into  air: 
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So  all  his  dreams  —  that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright  — 
^11  vanished;  —  't  was  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  loss. 
As  he  had  ever  known. 

But  hark  1  a  gratulating  voice, 
With  which  the  very  hills  rejoice: 
*T  is  from  the  crowd,  who  tremblingly 
Have  watched  the   event,  and    now  can 
see 
That  he  is  safe  at  last  220 

And  then,  when  he  was  brought  to  land, 
Full  sure  they  were  a  happy  hand. 
Which,  gathering  round,  (ud  on  the  banks 


Of  that  great  Water  give  Grod  thanks, 
And  welcomed  the  poor  Child. 

And  in  the  general  ioy  of  heart 
The  blind  Boy's  little  do?  took  part; 
He  leapt  about,  and  oft  did  kiss 
His  master's  hands  in  sign  of  bliss, 
With  sound  like  lamentation. 


^ 


But  most  of  all,  his  Mother  dear. 
She  who  had  fainted  with  her  fear, 
Rejoiced  when  waking  she  espies 
The  Child;  when  she  can  trust  her  eyes, 
And  touches  the  blind  Boy. 

She  le4  him  home,  and  wept  anuun. 
When  he  was  in  the  house  again: 
Tears  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes; 
She  kissed  him  —  how  could  she  chastise  ? 
She  was  too  happy  far. 


^ 


Thus,  after  he  had  fondly  braved 
The  perilous  Deep,  the  Boj  was  saved; 
And,  though  his  fancies  had  been  wild, 
Yet  he  was  pleased  and  reconciled 
To  live  in  peace  on  shore. 

And  in  the  lonely  Highland  dell 
Still  do  they  keep  the  Turtle-shell 
And  long  the  story  will  repeat 
Of  the  blind  Boy's  adventurous  feat, 
And  how  he  was  preserved. 
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OxE  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  hind 
Unfit  for  men;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at 

case. 
But  'tis  a  chosen    soil,  where  sun  and 

breeze 
Shed  gentle  favours:  rural  works  are  there, 
*  ordinary  business  without  care; 
rich  in  all  things  that  can  soothe  and 
please  f 

■teous  then  that  there  should  be  such 
demiih 
rMLgt;  that  whole  myriads  should 

themselves  such  fell  de* 


Should  come  in  phrensy  and  in  dninkeB; 

mirth. 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  remains  on  earth  I 


"THERE  IS  A  BONDAGE  WORSE, 
FAR  WORSE,  TO   BEAR" 

1803.  1807 

There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to 

bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor, 

and  wall. 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant's  solitary  Thrall: 
'T  is  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  sir, 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  most  weir 
Their  fetters  in  their  souls.    For  who  eoaki 

be. 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  oondition,  bx»  \ 
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From  self-reproach,  reproach  that  he  must 

share 
With  Hiunan-nature  ?    Never  be  it  ours 
To  see  the  sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine, 
And    know    that    nob&    feelings,    manly 

powers. 
Instead  of  gathering  streng^,  must  droop 

and  pine; 
And  earth  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  man's  decline. 


OCTOBER   1803 

1803.  1807 

These  times  strike  monied  worldlings  with 

dismay: 
Eyen  rich  men,  brare  by  nature,  taint  the 

air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair: 
While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the 

affray. 
Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 
And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are  given, 
Sound,  healthy,  children  of  the  God  of 

heaven, 
Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 
What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 
That  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is   breathed    upon  by   Hope's    perpetual 

breath; 
That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 
Are  vital,  —  and  that  riches  aijB  akin 
To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death  ? 


"ENGLAND  !  THE  TIME  IS  COME 
WHEN  THOU  SHOULD'ST  WEAN  " 

1803.  1807 

England!  the  time  is  come  when  thou 

should'st  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  imderstood; 
Old  things  have  been  unsettled;  we  have 

seen 
Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have 

been 
But  for  thy  trespasses;  and,  at  this  day. 
If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 
Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would'st 

step  between. 
England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree: 
But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate, 


Far —  far  more  abject,  is  thine  Enemy: 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though 

the  freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight: 
Oh  grief  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all 

with  Thee ! 
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1803.  1807 

When,  looking   on    the   present  face  of 

things, 
I  see  one  Man,  of  men  the  meanest  too  f 
Raised  up  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo. 
With  mighty  Nations  for  his  underlings. 
The  great  events  with  which  old  story  rings 
Seem  vain  and  hollow;  I  find  nothing  great: 
Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate; 
So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
Of  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  length 
Seems  at  the  heart  of  all  things.    But,  great 

God! 
I  measure  back  the  steps  which  I  have  trod: 
And  tremble,  seeing  whence  proceeds  the 

strength 
Of  such  poor  Instruments,  with  thoughts 

sublime 
I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 


TO   THE   MEN    OF   KENT 

October  1803 

1803.  1807 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 

Ye  children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 

Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of 
France, 

Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment  I 

To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent ! 

They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  counte- 
nance 

Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering 
lanCe 

And  hear  yon  shouting  forth  your  brave 
intent. 

Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore, 

Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath; 

Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours 
before; — 

No  parleying  now  !  In  Britain  is  one  breath ; 

We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to 
shore:  — 

Ye  men  of  Kent,  't  is  victory  or  death  I 
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IN  THE  PASS  OF   KILLICRANKY 

1803.  1807 

An  invamon  being  expected,  October  1803. 

Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's 

gaiue, 
Tried  men,  at  Killicranky  were  arrayed 
Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid, 
Shepherds  and  herdsmen.  —  Like  a  whirl- 
wind came 
The  Highlanders,  the  slaughter  spread  like 

mme; 
And  Garry,  thundering  down  his  mountain- 
road, 
Was  stopped,  and  could  not  breathe  be- 
neath the  load 
Of  the  dead  bodies.  —  T  was  a  day  of  shame 
For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 
Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 
O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee, 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  1 
Like  conquest  would  the  Men  of  Fngland 

see; 
And  her  Foes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave. 


ANTICIPATION,  October  1803 

1803.  1807 

Shout,  for  a  mighty  Victory  is  won ! 

On  British  ground   the  Invaders  are  laid 

low; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them 

like  snow. 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again  !  —  the  work  is  done. 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  in  peaceful 

show 
And  greet  your  sons  1    drums  beat  and 

trumpets  blow  I 
Make  merry,  wives  I    ye  little  children, 

stun 
Your  grandame*s  ears  with  pleasure  of  your 

noise  1 
Clap,  infants,  clap  your  hands !    Divine 

must  be 
That  triumph,  when  the  very  worst,  the 

pain. 
And  even  the  prospect  of  our  brethren 

slain, 
Hath   something   in  it   which   the   heart 

enjoys:  — 
In  glory  will  they  sleep  and  endless  sano- 

tity. 


LINES   ON   THE   EXPECTED 
INVASION,  1803 

1803.  1845 

Come  ye  —  who,  if  (which  Heaven  avert  1) 

the  Land 
Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  taki 

your  stand. 
Like  gallant  Falkland,  by  the  MoiuirdiV 

side. 
And,  like  Montrose,  make  Loyalty  yoor 

pride  — 
Come  ye  —  who,  not  less  zealous,  might 

oisplay 
Banners  at  enmity  with  regal  sway, 
And,  like  the  Pyms  and  Miltons  of  that  dxr. 
Think  that  a  State  would  live  in  soander 

health 
If  Kingship  bowed  its  head  to  Common- 
wealth — 
Ye  too  —  whom  no  discreditable  fear 
Would  keep,  perhaps  with  many  a  fmitlesi 

tear. 
Uncertain   what  to    choose    and   how  to 

steer — 
And  ye — who  might  mistake  for  sober 

sense 
And  wise  reserve  the  plea  of  indolence  — 
Come  ye  —  whate'er  your  creed  —  O  waken 

all, 
Whate'er  your  temper,  at  your  CountiT*s 

call; 
Resolving  (this  a  free-bom  Nation  can) 
To  have  one  Soul,  and  perish  to  a  man. 
Or  save  this  honourea  Land  from  every 

Lord 
But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword. 


THE  FARMER  OF  TILSBURY 

VALE 

1803.  1815 

The  chamcter  of  this  man  was  deaeribed  to 
me,  and  the  incident  upon  which  the  vems  tnra 
was  told  me,  by  Mr.  Pool  of  Nether  Stower^ 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  throngb  oar 
common  friend,  8.  T.  Coleridge.  During  »▼ 
residence  at  Alfoxden  I  used  to  see  much  ol 
him  and  hnd  freqnent  occajsions  to  admire  the 
conrse  of  his  daily  lifOf  especially  his  conduct 
to  his  labourers  and  poor  neighbours:  their 
yirtnee  he  carefully  enoonraged.  and  w#agfa«d 
their  fanlts  in  the  scales  of  charity.  If  I  •eem 
in  these  verses  to  hnve  treated  the  weakneaies 
of  the  farmer,  and  his  transgression,  too  tea- 


THE  FARMER  OF  TILSBURY  VALE 
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erlj,  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  mj  haTing 
eceiYed  the  story  from  one  so  averse  to  all 
larsh  judinnent.  After  his  death,  was  found 
D  bis  escritoir  a  lock  of  grey  liair  carefully 
treserred,  with  a  notice  that  it  had  been  cut 
xom  the  head  of  his  faithful  shepherd,  who 
lad  served  him  for  a  length  of  years.  I  need 
learoely  add  that  he  felt  for  all  men  as  his 
irothers.  He  was  much  beloved  by  distin> 
ruished  persons  —  Blr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Southey, 
Sir  H.  £hsvy,  and  many  others ;  and  in  his  own 
leighbourhood  was  highly  valued  as  a  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  business,  and  in  every  oUier 
locial  relation.  The  latter  part  of  the  poem, 
perhaps,  requires  some  apology  as  being  too 
much  of  an  echo  to  the  **  Reverie  of  Poor  Su- 


lan 


n 


T  IB  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  fabely  re- 
fined, 

Xhe  squeamish  in  taste,  and  the  narrow  of 
mind. 

And  the  sniall  critic  wielding  his  delicate 
pen, 

That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old 
men. 

He  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London's  wide 

Town; 
His  staff  is  a  sceptre  —  lus  grey  hairs  a 

crown; 
And  his  bright  eyes  look  brighter,  set  off 

by  the  streak 
Of  the  unfaded  rose  that  still  blooms  on  his 

cheek. 

'Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sunshine  of  mom,  — 

'mid  the  joy 
Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  bloom,  when 

a  boy,  lo 

That  countenance  there  fashioned,  which, 

spite  of  a  stain 
That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will 

remain. 

A  Farmer  he  was;  and  his  house  tsr  and 

near 
Was  the  boast  of  the  country  for  excellent 

cheer: 
How  oft  haye  I  heard  in  sweet  Tilsbury 

Vale 
Of  Uie  silver-rimraed  horn  whence  he  dealt 

his  mild  ale  t 

Tet  Adam  was  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin, 
Hit  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  Mas- 
ter was  doing: 


And  turnips,  and  corn-land,  and  meadow, 

and  lea,  19 

All  caught  the  infection — as  generous  as  he. 

Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the 
bowl, — 

The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul: 

He  strayed  through  the  fields  like  an  indo- 
lent wight. 

The  quiet  of  nature  was  Adam's  delight. 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought;  and  the 

poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door: 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had ;  or,  to  say 
What  less  may  mislead  you,  they  took  it 

away. 

Thus  thirir  smooth  years  did  he  thrive  on 

his  farm: 
The  Genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from 

harm:  30 

At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of 

sorrow. 
His  means  are  run  out,  —  he  must  beg,  or 

must  borrow. 

To  the  neighbours  he  went,  —  all  were  free 
with  their  money ; 

For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished 
with  honey, 

That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth;  —  He  con- 
tinued his  rounds, 

Knocked  here  —  and  knocked  there,  pounds 
still  adding  to  pounds. 

He  paid  what  he  could  with  his  ill-gotten 

pelf, 
And  something,  it  might  be,  reserved  for 

himself: 
Then  (what  is  too  true)  without  hinting  a 

word, 
Turned  his  back  on  the  country  —  and  off 

like  a  bird.  40 

You  lift  up  your  eyes  I  —  but  I  guess  that 

you  frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the 

shame; 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art. 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  etise  of  his  heart. 

To  London  —  a  sad  emigration  I  ween  — 
With  his  grey  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook 
and  the  green; 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO 


And  there,  with  small  wealth  but  his  legs 

and  his  hands, 
As    lonely  he    stood  as  a  crow  on    the 

sands. 

All  trades,  as  need  was,  did  old  Adam  as- 
sume, — 

Sei*Yed  as  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter, 
and  ^room;  50 

But  nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in 
his  mind, 

He  seems  ten  birthdays  younger,  is  green 

and  is  stout; 
Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run 

about; 
You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  his  beard 

was  alive. 
And  his  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he 's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  leisurely 

goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that 

he  knows; 
But  often  his  mind  is  compelled  to  demur, 
And  you  g^ess  that  the  more  then  his  body 

must  stir.  60 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is 

he. 
Like  one  whose  own  country 's  far  over  the 

sea; 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city 

he  hies. 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by 

surprise. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is 

young, 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on 

his  tongue; 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and 

sighs, 
And  tears  of  fifteen  will  come  into  his  eyes. 

What 's  a  tempest  to  him,  or  the  dry  parch- 
ing heats? 

Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  pass  over 
the  streets;  70 

With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will 
stand, 

You  might  think  he  'd  twelve  reapers  at 
work  in  the  Strand. 


Where  proud  Covent-garden,  in  desol 

hours 
Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her 

and  her  flowers. 
Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  Uiat 

made 
Poor    winter    look    fine    in  such 

masquerade. 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  i 

straw. 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  fi 

draw;  1 

With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memoi| 

will  teem, 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sound 

of  a  dream.  1 


Up  the  Haymarket  hill  he  oft  whistles  Li 

way. 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  a  waggon,  and  smel 

at  the  hay ; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  faa^ 

mown. 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  Iq 

own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loTea  to  r 

pair,— - 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you  11  meet  will 

him  there. 
The  breath  of  the  cows  you  may  see  hii 

inhale. 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  Tilsbur 

Vale. 

Now  forewell,  old  Adam  t  when  low  tha 

art  laid. 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  np  orer  Ui 

head;  ^ 

And  I  hope  that  thy  grave,  wheresoerer  i 

be. 
Will  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leave 

of  a  tree. 


TO   THE  CUCKOO 
1804.  1807 

Composed  in  the  orchard,  Town-^nd,  Gtm 
mere. 

0  BUTHR  New«oomer !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo  f  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 


"I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A  CLOUD" 
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rhile  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
hy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 
rom  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
.t  once  far  off ,  and  near. 

liough  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 
^  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
liou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
^f  visionary  hours. 

Iirice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  I 

■ven  yet  thou  art  to  me 

To  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

L  Toice,  a  mystery; 

lie  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
listened  to;  that  Cry 
^hich  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
n  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

Co  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
rhrongh  woods  and  on  the  green; 
^d  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
kill  longed  for,  never  seen. 

^nd  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
^an  lie  upon  the  plain 
^Uid  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
Fhat  golden  time  again. 

[)  blessed  Bird  1  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  ^aenr  place; 
Fhat  is  fit  home  for  Inee  I 


so 


ao 


so 


"SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM   OF 
DELIGHT" 

1804.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasraere.  The  germ 
of  this  poem  was  four  lines  composed  as  a  part 
of  the  verses  on  the  Highland  Girl.  Though 
be^omog  in  this  wav,  it  was  written  from  my 
heart,  as  is  sufficiently  obrious. 

Shs  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  T¥rilight  fair; 

Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 

A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay. 

To  haunty  to  startle,  and  way-lay.  10 


I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 
And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 
A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,    blame,   love,    kisses,    tears,    and 
smiles.  30 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  Traveller  between  life  and  death; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something  of  angelic  li^t.  30 


"I   WANDERED   LONELY  AS   A 

CLOUD" 

1804.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Orasmere.  The  Daf- 
fodils f^w  and  still  grow  on  the  mai^n  of 
Ul]s water,  and  probably  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  as  beautiful  in  the  month  of  March,  nod- 
ding their  golden  heads  beside  the  dancing  and 
foaming  wayes. 

I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  marg^  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

nhat  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 
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For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
Thev  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET 

1804.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  This  was 
taken  from  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  who  lived 
in  the  town  of  Penrith.  Her  sorrow  was  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  to  my  Sister,  and, 
I  believe,  to  the  whole  town.  She  kept  a  shop, 
and  when  she  saw  a  stranger  passing  by,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  street  to 
enquire  of  him  after  her  son. 


Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  ? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  ! 
Or,  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same 
That  I  may  rest;  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

II 

Seven  vears,  alas  !  to  have  received 

No  tidmgs  of  an  only  child; 

To  have  despaired,  have  hoped,  believed,  10 

And  been  for  evermore  beguiled; 

Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  1 

I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss; 

Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  ? 

Ill 

He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 

An  object  beauteous  to  behold; 

Well  bom,  well  bred;  I  sent  him  forth 

Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold: 

If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 

As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base;     ao 

And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

IV 

Ah  !  little  doth  the  young  one  dream, 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares. 
What  power  is  m  his  wildest  scream, 
Heard  by  his  motlier  unawares  ! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess: 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 


Neglect  me  !  no,  I  suffered  long 
From  that  ill  thought;  and,  being  blind. 
Said,  *'  Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong] 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed:  **  and  that  is  true; 
I  've  wet  my  path  with  tears  Uke  dew. 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

VI 

My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor, 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain. 
Oh  !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door; 
Think  not  of  me  with  g^ef  and  pain: 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

VII 

Alas  !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight; 
They  mount  —  how  short  a  vovagc  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight  I 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

VIII 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maimed,  mangled  oy  inhuman  men; 
Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  den; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deepi. 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thv  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

IX 

I  look  for  ghosts;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me:  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead; 
For,  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night. 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 


My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds; 
I  oreaa  the  rustling  of  the  grass; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass: 
I  question  things  and  do  not  fin«i 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  nnkinH. 
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XI 

Bejcmd  participation  lie 
lij  troubles,  and  beyond  relief: 
[f  tny  chance  to  heave  a  sigh, 
Fhej  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief, 
rben  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
^e  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end; 
[  have  no  other  earthly  friend  t 


THE   FORSAKEN 

1804.  1845 

This  was  an  oyerflow  from  the  "  Affliction  of 

ICu^aret ,"  and  was  excluded  as  snper- 

InoDs  there,  bnt  preserred  in  the  faint  hope 
diMt  it  may  tnm  to  account  by  restoring  a  shy 
iorer  to  some  forsaken  damseL  My  poetry  has 
teen  eomplMned  of  as  deficient  in  interests  of 
iiii  sort,  —  a  charge  which  the  piece  begin- 
nag,  "LiTre!  though  such  power  do  in  thy 
Btgie  Hre,"  will  scarcely  tend  to  obviate.  The 
utural  imagery  of  these  verses  was  supplied 
ij  frequent,  I  might  say  intense,  observation 
if  the  Rydal  torrent.  What  an  animating  con- 
orast  is  the  ever-changing  aspect  of  that,  and 
ndeed  of  every  one  of  our  mountain  brooks,  to 
:he  monotonous  tone  and  unmitigated  fury  of 
»eh  streams  among  the  Alps  as  are  fed  all 
iie  summer  long  by  gUciers  and  melting 
BOWS.  A  traveller  observing  the  exquisite 
rarity  of  the  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine  at 
^neva,  and  the  Renss  at  Lucerne,  when  they 
vue  oot  of  their  respective  lakes,  might  fancy 
or  a  moment  Uiat  some  power  in  nature  pro- 
hwed  this  beanttfnl  change,  with  a  view  to 
Bake  amends  for  those  Alpine  suUyings  which 
he  waters  exhibit  near  their  fountain  heads ; 
rat,  alas !  how  soon  does  that  purity  depart 
tefore  the  influx  of  tributary  waters  that  have 
bwed  through  cultivated  plains  and  the 
rowded  abodes  of  men. 

Phe  peace  niiich  others  seek  they  find; 

Che  heaviest  storms  not  longest  last; 

leaven  grants  even  to  the  guiltiest  mind 

\n  amnesty  for  what  is  past; 

/Vhen  will  my  sentence  be  reversed  ? 

[  only  pray  to  know  the  worst; 

ind  wish  as  if  my  heart  wonld  burst 

)  wearj  struggle  !  silent  years 
rell  seemingly  no  doubtful  tale; 
ind  ret  they  leave  it  short,  and  fears 
bid  hopes  are  strong  and  will  prevaiL 
tfy  calmest  faith  escapes  not  pain; 
Vnd,  feeling  that  the  hope  is  vain, 
[  th^ik  that  he  will  oome  again. 


REPENTANCE 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD 

1804.    1820 

Written  at  Town-end,  Orasmere.  Suggested 
by  the  eonvemtion  of  our  next  neighbour, 
Margaret  Ashbumer. 

The  fields  which  with  covetous  spirit  we 

sold, 
Those  beautiful  fieWs,  the  delight  of  the 

day, 
Would  have  brought  us  more  good  than  a 

burthen  of  gold. 
Could  we  but  have  been  as  contented  as 

they. 

When  the  troublesome  Tempter  beset  us» 

said  I, 
"Let  him  come,  with  his  purse  proudly 

grasped  in  his  hand; 
But,  AUan,  be  true  to  me,  Allan,  —  we  11 

die 
Before  he  shall   go  with   an  inch  of  the 

land  I" 

There  dwelt  we,  as  happy  as  birds  in  their 

bowers; 
Unfettered  as  bees  that  in  gardens  abide;  10 
We  could  do  what  we  liked  with  the  land, 

it  was  ours; 
And  for  us  the  brook  murmured  that  ran 

by  its  side. 

But  now  we  are  strangers,  go  early  or  late; 
And  often,  like  one  overburtbened  with  sin, 
With  my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  half- 
opened  gate, 
I  look  at  the  £lds,  but  I  cannot  go  in  I 

When  I  walk  by  the  hedge  on  a  bright 
summer's  day. 

Or  sit  in  the  shade  of  my  grandfather's 
tree, 

A  stem  face  it  puts  on,  as  if  ready  to  say, 

•*  What  ails  you,  that  you  must  come  creep- 
ing to  me  1 "  ao 

With  our  pastures  about  us,  we  could  not 

be  sad; 
Our  comfort  was   near   if  we  ever  were 

crost; 
But  the  comfort,  the  blessings,  and  wealth 

that  we  had. 
We  slighted  them  all,  —  and  our  birth-right 

was  lost 
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Oh,  ill-judging  sire  of  an  innocent  son 
Who  must  now  be  a  wanderer  t  but  peace 

to  that  strain  1 
Think  of  eyening's  repose  when  our  labour 

was  done, 
The  sabbath's  return;  and  its  leisure's  soft 

chain  1 

And  in  sickness,  if  night  bad  been  sparing 

of  sleep, 
How  cheerful,  at  sunrise,  the  hill  where  I 

stood,  so 

Looking  down  on  the  kine,  and  our  treasure 

of  sheep 
That  besprinkled  the  field;  't  was  like  youth 

in  my  blood  1 

Now  I  cleavp  to  the  house,  and  am  dull  as  a 

snail; 
And,  oftentimes,  hear  the  church-bell  with 

a  sigh. 
That  follows  the  thought  — We  *ve  no  land 

in  the  vale, 
Save  six  feet  of  earth  where  our  f ore&thers 

Uel 


THE   SEVEN   SISTERS 

OR,  THE  SOLITUDE  OF  BINNORIE 
1804.    1807 

SpvE9  Daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 

All  children  of  ope  mother:         y 

You  c<^ujd  not  say  in  o^e  shprt  day 

What  loVe  they  bore  each  other." 

A  garland,  of  seven  lUies,  wrought ! 

Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell  $ 

But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought. 

Their  Father,  took  of  them  no  thought, 

He  loved  the  wars  so  well» 

Sing,  moumfirily,  oh  I  mdumfully,  so 

The  solitude  of  Binnorle  1 


n 


/ 


Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wmd, 
And  from  the^diores  of  Erin^ 
Acroe^  the  ^jtevo,  ^  Rover  brave 
Td  Bmnorie  is  spring:  ^ 

Right  onward  to  the  Szottish  strand 
The  g41|ant  shin  is  borne ;      / 
The  warriors  leap  dpon  ^e  lajid^ 
And  har^  I  the  Leadei^  of  tEe  band 
Hath  blown  his  bugle'  hdm. 


Sing,  mournfully,  oh !  moumf uUy, 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 


Ill 

Beside  a  grotto  of  their  own. 

With  boughs  above  them  closing. 

The  Seven  are  laid,  and  in  theuiada 

They  lie  like  fawns  reposing. 

But  now,  upstarting  with  affright 

At  noise  of  man  aiul  steed,  I 

Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  nrfit  — 

Of  your  fair  household,  FaUier-knight,    1 

Methiiiks  you  take  small  heed  I 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  JBinnorie. 

IV 

Away  the  seven  fair  Campbells  fly. 

And,  over  hill  and  hollow, 

With  menace  raoud,  and  insult  loud. 

The  youthful  Kovers  follow. 

Cried  they,  **  Your  Father  loves  to  roam: 

Enough  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  house  when  he  comes  home;  < 

For  us  your  yellow  rinelets  comb. 

For  us  be  fair  and  kindl " 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  f  mournfully, 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 


Some  close  behind,  some  side  to  side, 

Like  clouds  in  stormy  weather; 

They  run,  and  cry,  "  Nay,  let  us  die, 

And  let  us  die  together.'' 

A  lake  was  near;  the  shore  was  steep; 

There  never  foot  had  been; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  desperate  leap 

Together  plunged  into  the  deep^ 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  t  moumfollj. 

Hie  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

VI 

The  stream  that  flows  out  of  the  lake^ 
As  through  the  glen  it  rambles, 
Repeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  stone, 
For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Seven  little  Islands,  green  and  bare. 
Have  risen  from  out  the  deep: 
The  fishers  say,  those  sisters  fair. 
By  faeries  all  are  buried  there. 
And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mourafullj. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 
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ADDRESS   TO   MY   INFANT 
DAUGHTER,   DORA 

r  BEING    REMINDED  THAT  SHE  WAS  A 
lONTH  OLD  THAT  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 6 

1804.    1815 

—  Hast  thou  then  survived  — 

fld  Offspring  of  infirm  humanity, 

eek  Infant  1  among  all  f orlovnest  things 

ie  most  forlorn  —  one  life  of  that  bright 

star, 
he  second  glory  of  the  Heavens  ?  —  Thou 

hast, 
beady  hast  survived  that  great  decay, 
bat  transformation  through  the  wide  earth 

felt, 
nd  by  all  nations.    In  that  Being's  sight 
torn  whom  the  Race  of  human  kind  pro- 
ceed, 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday;     10 
nd  one  day's  narrow  circuit  is  to  Hun 
ot  less  ci^Micious  than  a  thousand  years, 
at  what  is  time  ?    What  outward  glory  ? 

neither 
measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 
liroQgh  "heaven's  eternal  year."  —  Yet 

hail  to  Thee, 
^  feeble  Monthling  I  —  by  that  name, 

methinks, 
))j  scanty  breathing-time  Ib  portioned  out 
fot  idly. —  Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth, 
^mehed  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leaves, 
Jid  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs,  30 
^  to  the  churlisli  elements  exposed 
Ib  the  blank  plains,  —  the  coldness  of  the 

night, 
k  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful 

face 
tf  beauty,  by  the  changing  moon  adorned, 
iToold,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 
Uye  Mored   tline    age,  and  punctually 

timed 
lune  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 
Hu)  might  have  wandered  with  thee. — 

l(u»ther's  love, 
for  leas  than  mother's  love  in  other  breasts, 
m,  «nong  o.  warm^lad  and  warmly 

nousedy  so 

^  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 
)oth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 
?or  thy  unblest  coevals,  amid  wilds 
'Hiere  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 
n»  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  re&e; 
^  the  maternal  sympathy  itself. 


Though  strong,  is,  in  the  main,  a  joyless 

tie 
Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 
Happier,  far  happier  is  thy  lot  and  ours  1 
Even  now  —  to  solenmise  thy  helpless  state. 
And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  reg^ard  41 

Thy  passive  beauty  —  parallels  have  risen. 
Resemblances,  or  contrasts,  that  connect, 
Within  the  region  of  a  father's  thoughts. 
Thee  and  thy  mate  and  sister  of  the  sky. 
And  first;  —  thy  sinless  progress,  through  a 

world 
By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed, 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  through  gathered 

clouds. 
Moving  untouched  in  silvery  purity, 
And    cheering    oft-times    their    reluctant 

gloom.  50 

Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from 

stfl^: 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill'st  thy 

horn 
With  brightness  !  leaving  her  to  post  along, 
And  range  about,  disquieted  in  change. 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey. 

Babe, 
That  will  suffice  thee;  and  it  seems  that 

now 
Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  task  is 

thine; 
Thou  travellest  so  contentedly,  and  sleep'st 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.     Alas  1  full  soon 
Hath  this  conception,  grateful  to  behold,  61 
Changed  conntenance,  like  an  object  sullied 

oer 
By    breathing    mist;    and    thine    appears 

to  be 
A  mournful  labour,  while  to  her  is  given 
Hope,  and  a  renovation  without  end. 
—  That  smile  forbids  the  thought;  for  on 

thy  face 
Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of 

dawn. 
To  shoot  and  circulate;  smiles  have  there 

been  seen, 
Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy  loneliness:  or  shall  those  smiles  be 

called  71 

Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy 

-way 
Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and 

dim? 
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THE  KITTEN   AND  FALLING  LEAVES 


Such  are  they;  and  the  same  are  tokens, 

signs, 
Which,  when  the  appointed  season  hath 

arrived, 
Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt; 
And  Reason's  godlike  Power  be  proud  to 

own. 


THE   KITTEN   AND   FALLING 
LEAVES 

1804.  1807 

Seen  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  The  elder- 
bush  has  long  since  disappeared :  it  hung  over 
the  wall  near  the  Cottage ;  and  the  Kitten  con- 
tinned  to  leap  up,  catching  the  leaves  as  here 
described.    The  infant  was  Dora. 

That  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo  1 
What  a  pretty  baby-show  I 
See  the  kitten  on  the  wall. 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
Withered  leaves — one — two — and  three — 
^.Erom  the  lofty  elder-tree  ! 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair. 
Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink 
Softly,  slowly:  one  might  think. 
From  the  motions  that  are  made, 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  Faery  hither  tending,  — 
'u)  this  lower  world  descending. 
Each  invisible  and  mnte. 
In  his  wavering  parachute. 

But  the  Kitten,  how  she  starts, 

Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts  I 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow; 
There  are  many  now  —  now  one  — 
Now  they  stop  and  there  are  none. 
What  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire  ! 
With  a  tiger^leap  half-way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey, 
Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again: 
Now  she  works  with  uiree  or  four, 
;Like  an  Indian  conjurer; 
Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art. 
Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 
Were  her  antics  played  in  the  eye 
Of  a  thousand  standers-by. 
Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare, 
What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  Uie  plaudits  of  the  crowd  ? 


10 


20 


so 


Over  happy  to  be  proud. 
Over  wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  ! 

T  is  a  pretty  baby-treat; 
Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  unmeet; 
Here,  for  neither  Babe  nor  me, 
Other  play-mate  can  I  see. 
Of  the  countless  living  things, 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wings 
(In  the  sun  or  under  shade. 
Upon  bough  or  grassy  blade) 
And  with  Dusy  revellings. 
Chirp  and  song,  and  murmorings,  t 

Made  this  orchard's  narrow  space. 
And  this  vale  so  blithe  a  place; 
Multitudes  are  swept  away 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day: 
Some  are  sleeping;  some  in  bands 
Travelled  into  distant  lands; 
Others  slimk  to  moor  and  wood« 
Far  from  human  neighbourhood; 
And,  among  the  Kinds  that  keep 
With  us  closer  fellowship,  ( 

With  us  openly  abide. 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  aside. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite, 
Blue-cap,  with  his  colours  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree; 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout. 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out; 
Hung —  head  pointing  towards  the  groond- 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round  : 

Bound  himself,  and  then  nnboniM] ; 
Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  I 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  f 
Lieht  of  heart  and  light  of  limb; 
What  is  now  become  of  Him  ? 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  went 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
When  the  year  was  in  its  prime. 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill. 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 
Save  a  little  neighbouring  riU, 
That  from  out  the  rocky  gronnd 
Strikes  a  solitair  sound. 
Vainly  glitter  hill  and  plain. 
And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain; 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lore 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
Into  open  sign  of  joy: 
Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near  ? 
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Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  eren  than  gaiety  7 

Yety  whatever  enjoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Famishes  to  every  creature; 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show,  too 

Such  a  li^ht  of  gladness  breaks, 
Pretty  Kitten  I  from  thy  freaks,  — 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 
0*er  my  little  Dora's  face; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  Baby,  laughing  in  my  arms. 
That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine, 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  as  je  do,  thoughtless  pair  1  no 

And  I  will  have  my  careless  season 
Smte  of  melancholy  reason. 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 
—  Pleased  by  any  random  toy; 
fiy  a  kitten's  busy  joy. 
Or  an  infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy;  lao 

I  would  fare  like  that  or  this. 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bUss; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake. 
And  have  faculties  to  take. 
Even  from  things  by  sorrow  wrought. 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought. 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  erief, 
To  gambol  with  Lire's  fallmg  Leaf. 


TO  THE  SPADE   OF  A  FRIEND 

(AN  agriculturist) 

COKPOSED  WHILE  WE  WERE  LABOURING 
TOGETHER  IN  HIS  PLEASURE-GROUND 

1804.    1807 

This  persoa  was  Thomas  Wilkinson,  a  quaker 
by  reli^noua  profearion ;  by  natural  constitarioii 
of  mind,  or  shall  I  venture  to  say,  by  Ood*8 
paee,  he  was  something  better.  He  had  in- 
aerited  a  small  estate,  and  built  a  house  upon 
H  near  Yanwath,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eniont. 
1  have  heard  him  say  that  hb  heart  used  to 
Wt,  ia  hia  boyhood,  when  he  heard  the  sonnd 
of  a  dram  and  fife.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
«»>wpt'ise  in  him  confined  itself  to  tilling  his 


nound,  and  conquering  such  obstacles  as  stood 
m  the  way  of  its  fertility.  Persons  of  his  reli- 
gious persuasion  do  now,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  formerly,  attach  tlieraselTes  to  trade  and 
commerce.  He  kept  the  old  track.  As  repre- 
sented in  this  poem,  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  shaping  pleasant  walks  by  the  side  of 
his  beloved  river,  where  he  also  built  some- 
thing  between  a  hermitage  and  a  summer- 
house,  attaching  to  it  inscriptions  after  the 
manner  of  Shenstone  at  his  Lease wes.  He  used 
to  travel  from  time  to  time,  partly  from  love  of 
nature,  and  partly  with  religious  friends  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  His  admiration  of  genius 
in  every  department  did  him  much  honour. 
Through  bis  connection  with  the  family  in 
which  Edmund  Burke  was  educated,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  great  man,  who 
used  to  receive  him  with  great  kindness  and 
consideration;  and  many  times  have  I  heard 
Wilkinson  speak  of  those  interesting  interviews. 
He  was  honoured  also  by  the  friendship  of 
Elizabeth  Smith,  and  of  Thomas  Clarkson  and 
his  excellent  wife,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  and  every  member 
of  that  family.  Among  his  verses  (he  wrote 
many)  are  some  worthy  of  preservation  —  one 
little  poem  in  particular  upon  disturbing,  by 
prying^  curiosity,  a  bird  while  hatchinp:  her 
voung  in  his  garden.  The  latter  part  of  this 
innocent  and  eood  man^s  life  was  melancholy. 
He  became  blind,  and  also  poor  by  becoming 
surety  for  some  of  his  relations.  He  was  a 
bachelor.  He  bore,  as  I  have  often  witnessed, 
his  calamities  with  unfailing  resi{n>ation.  I  will 
only  add  that,  while  workin^i^  in  one  of  his 
fields,  he  unearthed  a  stone  of  considerable 
size,  then  another,  then  two  more,  and,  observ- 
insT  that  they  had  been  placed  in  order  as  if 
forming  the  sef^ent  of  a  circle,  he  proceeded 
carefully  to  uncover  the  soil,  and  brought  into 
view  a  beautiful  Druid's  temple  of  perfect 
though  small  dimensions.  In  order  to  make 
his  farm  more  compact,  he  ezchang^ed  this 
field  for  another  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the 
new  proprietor  destroyed  this  interesting  relio 
of  remote  ages  for  some  vulgar  purpose. 

Spade  !  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  tilled 

his  lands, 
And     shaped    these    pleasant    walks    by 

£mont*s  side, 
Thou  art  a  tool  of  honour  in  my  hands ; 
I  pn»a  thee  throngh  the  yielding  wU.  with 

pnde. 

Rare  master  has  it  been  thy  lot  to  know; 
Long  hast  Thou  served  a  man  to  reason 
true; 
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THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 


Whose  life  combines  the  best  of  high  and 

low, 
The  labouring  many  and  the  resting  few; 

Health,  meekness,  ardour,  quietness   se- 
cure, 
And  industry  of  body  and  of  mind;  lo 

And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  are  pure 
As  naturo  is;  too  pure  to  be  refinea. 

Here  often  hast  Thou  heard  the  Poet  sing 
In  concord  with  his  river  murmuring  b^; 
Or  in  some  silent  field,  while  timid  sprmg 
Is  yet  uncheered  by  other  minstrelsy. 

Who  shall  inherit  Thee  when  death  has 

laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  cell  thine  own  dear 

lord? 
That  man    will    have  a   trophy,  humble 

Spade !  19 

A  trophy  nobler  than  a  conqueror*8  sword. 

If  he  be  one  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or,  greater  from 

the  less, 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  his  hand  and 

heart, 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness  ! 

He  will  not  dread  with  Thee  a  toilsome 

day  — 
Thee  his  loved  servant,  his  inspiring  mate  I 
And,   when  thou  art   past  service,   worn 

away, 
No  dull  oblivious  nook  shall  hide  thy  fate. 

His  thrift  thy  uselessness  will  never  scorn; 
An    heir-loom    in    his    cottage    wilt    thou 

be: —  so 

High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  well  pleased  to 

adorn 
His  rustic  chimney  with  the  last  of  Thee  I 


THE   SMALL  CELANDINE 

1804.  1807 

There  is  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine, 
That  shrinks,  like  many  more,  from  cold 

and  rain; 
And,  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may 

shine, 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  *t  is  ont  again ! 


When  hailstones  have  been  falling,  svmB 

on  swarm, 
Or  blasts  the  g^en  field  and  the  trees 

distrest. 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  muffled  up  from  harm, 
In  close  self-shelter,  like  a  Tiling  at  rest 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  Flower  I 

passed 
And  recognised  it,  though  an  altered  fonn, 
Now  standing  forth  an  offering  to  the  blast. 
And  buffeted  at  will  by  rain  and  atonn. 

I  stopped,  and  said  with  inly  -  muttered 

voice, 
*'  It  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  sedc  tk 

cold: 
This  neither  is  its  courage  nor  its  choice, 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old. 

**The  sunshine  may  not  cheer  it,  nor  the 

dew; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay; 
Stiff  in  its  members,  withered,  changed  of 

hue." 
And,  in  my  spleen,  I  smiled  that  it  vai 

grey- 
To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favourite  —  then,  worie 

truth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner  —  behold  oar  lot ! 
O  Man,  that  from   thy  fair  and  shiniag 

youth 
Age  might  but  take    the   things    Youth 

needed  not  1 


AT   APPLETHWAITE,   NEAR 
KESWICK 

1804.  1842 

This  place  was  presented  to  me  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont  with  a  view  to  the  ereedoa 
of  a  house  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
to  Coleridse,  then  living,  and  likely  to  remain, 
at  Greta  Hall  near  Keswick.  The  revert  nece»> 
si  ties  that  prevented  this  aroee  from  fait  do> 
mestic  sitnation.  This  little  property,  witk  a 
considerable  addition  that  still  leaves  it  vm 
small,  lies  beautifully  npon  the  banks  of  a  riB 
that  inirgles  down  the  side  of  Skiddaw.  aad  ^ 
orchard  and  other  parts  of  the  grounds  coo- 
mand  a  roagrnifioent  prospect  of  DefWvBt 
Water,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale  sad 
Newlands.  Many  yean  ago  I  gave  the  place 
to  my  daughter. 


ODE  TO   DUTY 
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Beaumokt  1  it  was  thy  wish  that  I  should 


A  seemly  Cottage  in  this  sunnj  Dell, 

On  favoured  ground,  thy  gift,   where  I 

might  dwell 
In  neighbourhood  with  One  to  me  most 

dear, 
That  undivided  we  from  year  to  year 
Might  work  in  our  high  Calling  —  a  bright 

hope 
To  which  our  fancies,  mingling,  gave  free 

scope 
Till  checked  by  some  necessities  severe. 
And  should  these  slacken,  honoured  Beau- 
mont !  still 
Even  then  we  may  perhaps  in  vain  implore 
Leave  of  our  fate  thy  wisnes  to  fulfil. 
Whether  this  boon  bie  granted  us  or  not. 
Old  Skiddaw  will  look  down  upon  the  Spot 
With  pride,  the  Muses  love  it  evermore. 

TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 

1804.    1807 

Tee  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet 

indeed 
If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray: 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed: 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it 

may: 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it:  Father  I  Thou  must 

lead. 
Do   Thou,   then,  breathe   those    thoughts 

into  mv  mind 
hj  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sine  of  thee, 
And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 


ODE  TO   DUTY 
1805.  1807 

This  ode  is  on  the  model  of  0ray*8  Ode  to 
AdTenity,  which  is  copied  from  Horace's  Ode 
to  Fortune.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
btoii  twitted  by  my  wife  and  sister  for  having 
forgotten  this  dedication  of  myself  to  the  stem 
UwgiTar.    Transgroasor  indeed  I  have  been. 


from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day :  I  would 
fain  hope,  however,  not  more  flagrantly  or  in  a 
worse  way  than  most  of  my  tuneful  brethren. 
But  these  last  words  are  in  a  wrong  strain.   We\ 
should  be  rigorous  to  ourselves  and  forbearing,  i 
if  not  indn^nt,  to  others,  and,  if  we  make  I 
comparisons  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  with  thoeej 
who  have  morally  excelled  us.  I 

**  Jam  nou  consilio  bonus,  sed  more  eb  per-l 
dnctus,  ut  non  tantum  reot^  faoere  poseim,  sed 
nisi  reot&  faoere  non  possim.*' 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 

0  Duty  1  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  hu- 
manity t 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth,         10 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
Glad  Hearts  I  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 
Oh  !  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  di^^ad  Power  I 
around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  security.  ao 

And  they  a  blissful  course  mav  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 
Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to 
their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred  30 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

1  supplicate  for  thy  control; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 
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TO  A  SKY-LARK 


Me  this  oncharteTed  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires: 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same.  40 

Stem  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godh^ul*s  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  uxy  face: 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And   the  most  ancient  heavens,   through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  I 
I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend  50 

Unto  thy  g^dance  from  this  hour; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
me  Uve  1 

TO  A  SKY-LARK 

1805.  1807 

Up  with  me  t  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  song.  Lurk,  is  strong; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 

Singing,  singmg, 
With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing. 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary; 

Had  I  now  the  win^  of  a  Faery,  to 

Up  to  thee  would  1  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

Li  that  song  of  thine; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  buiqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning; 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark  1  thou  would'st  be  loth      30 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 

Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  botn  1 


Alas  1  my  journey,  rugged  and  aneren, 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must 

wind; 
But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  00,   90 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's 

day  is  done. 


FIDELITY 

1805.  1807 

The  yonng  man  whose  death  gave  oeeauiin 
to  this  poem  was  named  Charles  Goa^h,  aid 
had  come  early  in  the  spring  to  Pateroak  for 
the  sake  of  angling.  WliUe  attempting  to 
cross  over  Helvellyn  to  Grasmere  he  slipped 
from  a  steep  part  of  the  rock  'where  the  iet 
0^as  not  thawed,  and  perished.  His  bodv  vm 
discovered  as  is  told  in  this  poem.  Salter 
Scott  heard  of  the  accident,  and  both  he  and 
I,  without  either  of  xu  knowing  that  the  otbin' 
had  taken  np  the  subject,  each  wrote  a  poetu 
in  admiration  of  the  dog^s  fidelity.  His  ooa* 
tains  a  most  beautiful  stanza :  — 

*'  How  long  didBt  thou  think  that  his  iflenoe  was  i]a» 

ber, 
When  the  wind  wared  his  garment  how  oft  Adit  tbM 

■tart.** 

I  will  add  that  the  sentiment  in  the  last  foar 
lines  of  the  last  stanza  in  my  verses  was  vttered 
by  a  shepherd  with  such  exactness,  that  a 
traveller,  who  afterwards  reported  his  aeoovnt 
in  print,  was  induced  to  qnestion  the  maa 
whether  he  had  read  them,  which  he  had  nOL 

A  BARKING  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox; 
He  halts  —  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks: 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen, 
Glancing  through  uiat  covert  green. 

The  Dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy;  m 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinks, 

Unusual  in  its  cry: 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his 

What  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 


It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess, 
That  keeps,  till  June,  December's 


INCIDENT 
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A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  oelow  !  ao 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvelljn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling, 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes  —  the  cloud  — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ;    30 
And  sunbeams;  and  the  soundmg  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holas  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 

The  Shepherd  stood;  then  makes  his  way 

O'er  rocKS  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 

As  quickly  as  he  may; 

Nor  far  had  eone  before  he  found 

A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground; 

The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh         40 

Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  1 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear: 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name. 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed,  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake  50 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  Dog  had  been  through  three  months' 

space 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Tes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 

When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died. 

The  Do^  had  watched  about  the  spot,       60 

Or  by  his  master^s  side: 

Uow  nourished    here  through  such  long 

time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  I 


INCIDENT 

CHARACTERISTIC  OF  A  FAVOURITE  DOG 

1805.   1807 

This  Dog  I  knew  well.  It  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Wordswordi's  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, who  then  lived  at  Sockbum  on  the  Tees,  a 
beautiful  retired  situation  where  I  used  to  visit 
him  and  Iiis  sisters  before  my  marriage.  My 
sister  and  1  spent  many  months  there  after  our 
return  from  Germany  in  1790. 

On  his  morning  rounds  the  Master 
Goes  to  learn  how  all  things  fare; 
Searches  pasture  after  pasture^ 
Sheep  and  cattle  eyes  with  care; 
And,  for  silence  or  for  talk. 
He  hath  comrades  in  his  walk ; 
Four  dogs,  each  pair  a  different  breed, 
Distinguished  two  for  scent,  and  two  for 
speed. 


10 


See  a  hare  before  him  started  1 
—  Off  they  fly  in  earnest  chase; 
Everv  dog  is  eag^r-hearted, 
All  the  four  are  in  the  race: 
And  the  hare  whom  they  pursue, 
Knows  from  instinct  what  to  do; 
Her  hope  is  near:  no  turn  she  makes; 
But,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  river  takes. 


Deep  the  river  was,  and  crusted 
Thinly  by  a  one  night's  frost; 
But  the  nimble  Hare  hath  trusted 
To  the  ice,  and  safely  crost;  to 

She  hath  crost,  and  without  heed 
All  are  following  at  full  speed. 
When,  lo  !  the  ice,  so  thinly  spread. 
Breaks — and  the  g^yhound.  Dart,  is  over- 
head I 

Better  fate  have  Prince  and  Swallow  — 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport  t 
Music  has  no  heart  to  follow. 
Little  Music,  she  stops  short. 
She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart, 
Hers  is  now  another  part:  30 

A  loving  creature  she,  and  brave  ! 
And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  friend  to 
save. 

From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches, 
Verv  hands  as  you  would  say  I 
Ana  afflicting  moans  she  fetches. 
As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 
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TRIBUTE 


For  herself  she  hath  no  fears,  — 
Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears,  — 
Makes  efiEorts  with  complainings;  nor  gives 
o'er  39 

Until  her  fellow  sinks  to  re-appear  no  more. 


TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SAME  DOG 

1805.   1807 

Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth, 
Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth ! 
It  is  not  from  imwillingness  to  praise, 
Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  Stone  we  raise ; 
More  thou  deserv'st;  but  this  man  gives  to 

man. 
Brother  to  brother,  this  is  all  we  can. 
Tet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee 

dear 
Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the 

year: 
This  Oak  points  out  thy  grave;  the  silent 

tree 
Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  thee,     zo 
We  grieved  for  thee,  and  wished  thy  end 

were  past; 
And  willingly  have  laid  thee  here  at  last: 
For  thou  hadst  lived  till  everything  that 

cheers 
In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years; 
Extreme  old  age  had  wasted  thee  away. 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the  day: 
Thy  ears  were  dea^  and  feeble  were  thy 

knees,  — 
I  saw  thee  stagger  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Too  weak  to  stand    against  its   sportive 

breath. 
And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of  death. 
It  came,  and  we  were  glad;  yet  tears  were 

shed;  21 

Both  man  and  woman  wept  when  thou  wert 

dead; 
Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  were, 
Old  household  thoughts,  in  which  thou  hadst 

thy  share; 
But  for  some  precious  boons  vouchsafed  to 

thee. 
Found  scarcely  anywhere  in  like  degree  I 
For  love,  that  comes  wherever  life  and  sense 
Are  given  by  God,  in  thee  was  most  intense; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
A  tender  sympathy,  which  did  thee  bind    30 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  but  to  thy  Kind: 


Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  tiiee  we  saw 
A  soul  of  love,  love's  intellectual  law:  — 
Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in  skaioe; 
Our  tears  from  passion  and  from  reas^a 

came. 
And,  therefore,  shalt  thou  be  an  honoimd 

name  I 


"WHEN   TO  THE  ATTRACTIONS 
OF  THE  BUSY  WORLD" 

I 

1805.  1815 

The  grove  still  exists,  bat  the  plantatioo  lui 
been  ivalied  in,  and  is  not  so  accessible  as  who 
my  brother  John  wore  the  path  in  the  maimer 
here  described.  The  grove  was  a  favoaiiu 
haunt  with  as  all  while  we  lived  at  Town-enL 

When,  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world. 
Preferring  studious  leisure,  I  had  diosen 
A  habitation  in  this  peaceful  Yale, 
Sharp  season  followed  of  continual  sttmn 
In  deepest  winter;  and,  from  week  to  week, 
Pathway,  and  lane,  and  public  road,  wen 

clogged 
With  frequent  showers  of  snow.    Upon  i 

hiU 
At  a  short  distance  from  my  cottage,  stands 
A  stately  Fir-grove,  whither  I  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof  » 
Of  that  perennial  shade,  a  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge,  with  an  unincumbered  floor. 
Here,  in  safe  covert,  on  the  shallow  snow, 
And,  sometimes,  on  a  speck  of  visible  eartK 
The  redbreast  near  me  hopped;  nor  was  I 

loth 
To  sympathise  with  vulgar  coppice  birds 
That,  for  protection  from  the  mpping  hhstt 
Hither  repaired.  —  A  single  beech-treiB  grew 
Within  this  grove  of  firs  !  and,  on  the  fork 
Of  that  one  beech,  appeared  a  thrush's 

nest;  sc 

A  last  year's  nest,  conspicuously  built 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  grouad 
As  gave  sure  sign  that  they,  who  in  that 

house 
Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  home 
Amid  the  fir-trees,  all  the  summer  long 
Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spot.     And  oftentimes, 
A  few  sheep,  stragglers  from  some  moim> 

tain-flock. 
Would  watch  my  motions  with  sospicioiis 

stare. 
From  the  remotest  outskirts  of  the  grove,  ^ 
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ome  nook  where  they  had  made  their  final 

standi  so 

loddliiig  together  from  two  fears— the 

fear 
>f  me  and  of  the  storm.    Full  manj  an 

hour 
lere  did  I  lose.    Bat  in  this  grore  the 

trees 
lad     been    so  thickly  planted^  and  had 

thriven 
n  Bueh  perplexed  and  intricate  array  ; 
Thsit  Tainly  did  I  seek,  beneath  their  stems 
L  len|^  of  open  space,  where  to  and  fro 
dy  feet  might  moye  without  concern  or 


Lnd,  baffled  thus,  though  earth  from  day 

today 
Yms  f  etteredy  and  the  air  by  storm  dis- 
turbed* 40 
[   oeaaed  the  shelter  to  frequent, — and 

prized. 
Less   than  I  wished  to  prize,  that  calm 

recess. 
The  snows  dissoWed,  and  genial  Spring 

returned 
To  clothe  the  fields  with  yerdure.    Other 

haunts 
Meanwhile  were  mine ;   till,  one   bright 

April  day. 
By  chance  retiring  from  the  glare  of  noon 
To  this  forsaken  covert,  there  I  found 
A  hoar^  pathway  traced  between  the  trees, 
And  wmoing  on  with  such  an  easy  line 
Along  a  natural  opening,  that  I  stood       50 
Much  wondering  how  1  could  have  sought 

inyain 
For  what  was  now  so  obvious.    To  abide, 
For  an  allotted  interval  of  ease. 
Under  my  cottage-roof,  had  gladly  come 
From  the  wild  sea  a  cherished  Visitant ; 
And  with  the  sight  of  this  same  path  — 

beffun. 
Began  and  ended,  in  the  shady  grove. 
Pleasant  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind 
That,  to  this  opportune  recess  allured. 
He  )md  surveyed  it  with  a  finer  eye,         60 
A  heart  more  wakeful ;  and  had  worn  the 

track 
By  pacing  here,  unwearied  and  alone» 
In  that  habitual  restlessness  of  foot 
That  haunts  the  Sailor  measuring  o'er  and 

o'er 
His  short  domain  upon  the  vessel's  deck. 
While  she  pursues  her  course  through  the 

dreary  sea. 


When  thou    hadst  quitted  Esthwaite's 

pleasant  shore. 
And  taken  thy  first  leave  of  those  green 

hills 
And  rocks  that  were  the  play-ground  of  thy 

youth. 
Tear  followed  year,  my  Brother  t  and  we 

two,  70 

Conversing  not,  knew  little  in  what  mould 
Each  other's  mind  was  fashioned;  and  at 

length, 
When  once  again  we  met  in  Grasmere  Vale, 
Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fraternal  love. 
But  thou,  a  Schoolboy,  to  the  sea  hadst 

carried 
Undying  recollections  !    Nature  there 
Was  with  thee;  she,  who  loved  us  both,  she 

still 
Was  with  thee;  and  even  so  didst  thou 

become 
A  siUfU  Poet;  from  the  solitude  80 

Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful 

heart 
Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear. 
And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man's 

touch. 
—  Back  to  the  joyless  Ocean  thou  art  gone; 
Nor  from  this  vestige  of  thy  musing  hours 
Could  I  withhold  Uiy  honoured  name, — ' 

and  now 
I  love  the  fir-grove  with  a  perfect  love. 
Thither  do  I  withdraw  when  cloudless  suns 
Shine  hot,  or  wind  blows  troublesome  and 

strong; 
And  there  I  sit  at  evening,  when  the  steer 
Of  Silver-how,  and  Grasmere's    peacefu) 

lake,  91 

And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the 

stems 
Of  the  dark  firs,  a  visionary  scene  I 
And,  while  I  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
Of  clouded  splendour,  on  this  dream-like 

sight 
Of  solemn  loveliness,  I  think  on  thee. 
My  Brother,  and  on  all  which  thou  hast 

lost. 
Nor  seldom,  if  I  rightly  guess,  while  Thou, 
Muttering  the  verses  which  I  muttered  first 
Among  the  mountains,  through  the  mid- 
night watch  zoo 
Art  pacing  thoughtfully  the  vessel's  deck 
In  some  far  region,  here,  while  o'er  my 

head. 
At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breezoi 
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The    fir-grove    murmurs  with  a  sea-like 

sound, 
Alone  I  tread  this  path;  —  for  aught  I 

know, 
Timing  my  steps  to  thine;  and,  with  a 

store 
Of  undisting^ishable  sympathies. 
Mingling  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  day 
When  we,  and  others  whom  we  love,  shall 

meet 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere's  happy  Vale,  i  lo 


ELEGIAC  VERSES 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MY  BROTHER,  JOHN 
WORDSWORTH, 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY'S  SHIP  THE 
EARL  OP  ABERGAVENNY,  IN  WHICH  HE  PER- 
ISHED BY  CAUUCITOUS  SHIPWRECK,  FSB.  6, 
1805 

1805.    1845 

Composed  near  the  Mountain  track  that 
leads  from  Qrasmere  through  Grisdale  Hawes, 
where  it  descends  towards  Paterdale. 

**  Here  did  we  stop ;  and  here  looked  round, 
While  each  Into  himself  deacends.*' 

The  pomi  is  two  or  three  yards  below  the 
outlet  of  Ch'isdale  tarn,  on  a  foot-road  by 
which  a  horse  may  pass  to  Paterdale  —  a  ridge 
of  Helvellyn  on  the  left,  and  the  summit  of 
Fairfield  on  the  right. 


The  Sheep-boy  whistled  loud,  and  lo  ! 
That  instant,  startled  by  the  shock. 
The  Buzzard  mounted  from  the  rock 
Deliberate  and  slow: 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  his  flight; 
Oh  !  coidd  he  on  that  woeful  night 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear, 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struggled  with  the  Sea» 
When  safety  was  so  near. 


10 


II 

Thus  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart 

I  spoke  (but  let  that  pang  be  still) 

When  rising  from  the  rock  at  will, 

I  saw  the  Bird  depart. 

And  let  me  calmly  bless  the  Power 

That  meets  me  in  this  unknown  Flower. 

Affecting  type  of  him  I  mourn  ! 

With  caunness  suffer  and  believe, 

And  grieve,  and  know  that  I  must  grieve. 

Not  cheerless,  though  forlorn.  so 


in 

Here  did  we  stop;  and  here  looked  roond 

While  each  into  lidmself  descends. 

For  that  last  thought  of  parting  Friendi 

That  is  not  to  be  found. 

Hidden  was  Grasmere  Vale  from  sight, 

Our  home  and  his,  his  heart's  delight. 

His  quiet  heart's  selected  home. 

But  time  before  him  melts  away, 

And  he  hath  feeling  of  a  day 

Of  blessedness  to  come.  p^ 

IV 

Full  soon  in  sorrow  did  I  weep, 

Taught  that  the  mutual  hope  was  dxatf 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust. 

How  miserably  deep  ! 

All  vanished  in  a  single  word, 

A  breath,  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard: 

Sea — Ship  —  drowned  —  Shipwreck  —  » 

it  came. 
The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gone; 
He  who  had  been  our  living  John 
Was  nothing  but  a  name.  <» 


That  was  indeed  a  parting  !  oh. 

Glad  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past; 

For  there  were  some  on  whom  it  cast 

Unutterable  woe. 

But  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains;  — 

From  many  a  humble  source,  to  pains 

Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release; 

Even  here  I  feel  it,  even  this  Plant 

Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 

To  comfort  and  to  peace. 


V 


VI 

He  would  have  loved  thy  modest  gnoe, 

Meek  Flower  I  To  Him  I  would  have  said, 

"  It  CTows  upon  its  native  bed 

Besiae  our  Parting-place; 

There,  cleaving  to  the  ground,  it  lies 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes. 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss; 

But  we  will  see  it,  joyful  tide  ! 

Some  day,  to  see  it  in  its  pride. 

The  mountain  will  we  cross."  ^ 

VII 

—  Brother  and  Friend,  if  verse  of  nune 
Have  power  to  make  thy  virtues  knowBt 
Here  let  a  monumental  Stone 
Stand  —  sacred  as  a  Shrine; 
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jid  to  the  few  who  pass  this  way, 

'raveller  or  Shephenl,  let  it  say, 

»ong  as  these  mighty  rocks  endure,  - 

>h  do  not  Thou  too  fondly  brood, 

Llthough  deserving  of  all  good, 

»n  any  earthly  hope,  however  pure  !         70 

TO   THE   DAISY 
1805.  1815 

WEXT  Flower !  belike  one  day  to  have 
L  place  upon  thy  Poet's  grave, 
welcome  thee  once  more; 
(ut  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea, 
ly  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee, 
although  he  loved  more  silently, 
>leeps  Dy  his  native  shore. 

ih  !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 

Vhen  to  that  Ship  he  bent  his  way. 

To  govern  and  to  guide:  10 

lis  wish  was  gained:  a  little  time 

IVould  bring  him  back  in  manhood*s  prime 

Vnd  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb; 

li^'^ith  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  full  of  hope  day  followed  day 

i\^hile  that  stout  Ship  at  anchor  lay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight; 

Fhe  May  had  then  made  all  things  green; 

And,  floating  there,  in  pomp  serene, 

Fhat  Ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen,  ao 

His  pride  and  his  delight ! 

Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
rhe  tender  peace  of  rural  thought: 
[n  more  than  happy  mood 
Po  your  abodes,  oright  daisy  Flowers  I 
He  then  would  steal  at  leisure  hours, 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowers 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  !  —  the  ship  is  gone;  — 

Returns  from  her  long  course:  —  anon      30 

Sets  sail:  —  in  season  due. 

Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand: 

But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 

Theyparted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 

For  Him  and  for  his  crew. 

Ill-fated  Vessel  !  —  ghastly  shock  I 

—  At  length  delivered  from  the  rock, 

The  deep  she  hath  regained; 

And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer; 

Labouring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear,         40 


To  reach  a  safer  shore  —  how  near. 
Yet  not  to  be  attained  ! 

"  Silence  ! "  the  brave  Commander  cried: 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied. 
It  was  the  last  death-shriek. 
—  A  few  (my  soul  oft  sees  that  sight) 
Survive  upon  the  tall  mast's  height; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night  — 
For  Him  in  vain  I  seek. 

Six  weeks  beneath  the  moving  sea  50 

He  lay  in  slumber  quietly; 

Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 

To  quit  the  Ship  for  which  he  died, 

(All  claims  of  duty  satisfied;) 

And  there  they  found  him  at  her  side; 

And  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Vain  service  !  yet  not  vainly  done 

For  this,  if  other  end  were  none. 

That  He,  who  had  been  cast 

Upon  a  way  of  life  unmeet  60 

For  such  a  gentle  Soid  and  sweet. 

Should  find  an  undisturbed  retreat 

Near  what  he  loved,  at  last  — 

That  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  field 

To  Him  a  resting-place  should  yield, 

A  meek  man  and  a  brave  I 

The  birds  shall  sing  and  ocean  make 

A  mournful  murmur  for  his  sake; 

And  Thou,  sweet  Flower,  ahalt  sleep  and 

wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave.  70 


ELEGIAC   STANZAS 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  PEELE 
CASTLE,  IN  A  STORM,  PAINTED  BY  SIR 
GEORGE  BEAUMONT 

1805.    1807 

Sir  George  Beaumont  painted  two  pictures 
of  this  subjectf  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  saying  she  ought  to  have  it; 
bnt  Lady  Beaumont  interfered^  and  after  Sir 
George*8  death  she  gave  it  to  Sir  Uvedale 
Price f  in  whose  house  at  Foxley  I  haye  seen  it. 

I  WAB  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged 

PUe! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of 

thee: 
I  saw  thee  eyery  day;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 
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LOUISA 


So  ?^u«  the  skj,  so  quiet  was  the  air  I 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  ! 
Whene'er    I   looked,  thy  Image  still  was 

there; 
It  tremhledy  but  it  never  passed  away. 

0OW  perfect  was  the  calm  !  it  seemed  no 

sleep; 
^o  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or 

brings:  lo 

^  oould  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
'^Vas  even  the  gentlest  of  all  genUe  Things. 

^^Ji !  THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's 

hand, 
4rj\>  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the 
gleam, 
e  light  that  nerer  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
Q  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream; 


.^^t^uld  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary 

AA  a  world  how  different  from  this ! 
r^e  a  86A  that  could  not  cease  to  smile; 
^^^^i^xrsti^^  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss,  lo 


flhouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure- 
house  divine 

years;  a  chronicle  of  heaven ;  — 
mr  ^2  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
^■"^^xy  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 


had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
quiet,  without  toil  or  strife; 
ion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 
y  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 


the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 

would  I  at  that  time  have 
e:  so 

the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 
pesee  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

^  vonld  have  been,  —  t  is  so  no 

^B^***^  to  a  new  control: 
^^  ^  goae,  which  nothing  can  re- 

kath  humanised  my  SouL 

coold  I  now  b^ioM 
^ ad  W  whst  I  have  been: 
c  w  JUS  will  ne'er  be  old; 
I  speak  with  mind 

40 


Then,  Beaumont,  Friend  I  who  would  k 

been  the  Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Uim  whom  I  deplore 
This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  hot  eo 

mend; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  't  is  a  passionate  Work  !  —  yet  wise  a 

well. 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here; 
That  Hulk  which  labours   in    the  deal 

swell, 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  I 

^id  this  huge  CasUe,  standing  heie  s« 
lime, 

1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  bran 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  tim 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  tiiii 

pling  waves. 

Farewell,   farewell   the   heart    that  hn 

alone. 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  tli 

Kind! 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  to  be  pitied;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  bone 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  va 
here.  —  51 

Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  moi 


LOUISA 

AFTER  ACCOMPANYI.VG  HER  ON  A 
MOUNTAIN   EXCURSION 

1805.    1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Gtennaa 

I  MET  Louisa  in  the  shade. 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maidy 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph-like,  she  is  fleet  tnd  stro^g^ 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottafe-home; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  loam 
In  weather  rough  and  bleak; 
And,  when  against  the  wind  she  straini, 
Oh  !  might  1  kiss  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek.  1 
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Pake  all  that 's  mine  "  beneath  the  moon," 

[f  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 

yiaj  sit  beneath  Ihe  walls 

Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook, 

When  up  she  wmds  along  the  brook 

Fo  hunt  the  waterfalls. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

WHO   HAD  BEEN  REPROACHED  FOR  TAK- 
ING  IX>NG  WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

1805.   1807 

Composed  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
Tiew  as  **  I  met  Loaisa  in  the  shade  '* :  indeed 
they  were  designed  to  make  one  piece. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail ! 

—  There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbour  and  a  hold;     - 

Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt  see 

Thy  own  heart-stirring  days,  imd  be 


ly  i 


A  light  to  young  and  old. 

There,  healthy  as  a  shepherd  boy. 

And  treading  among  flowers  of  joy 

Which  at  no  season  fade. 

Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 

Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 

A  Woman  may  be  made. 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  are  nigh, 

A  melancholy  slave; 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright. 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 


VAUDRACOUR  AND  JULIA 

1805.  1820 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  Faithfully 
tuurated,  though  with  the  omission  of  many 
^thetlo  ciroanistanceSf  from  the  month  of  a 
French  lady,  who  had  been  an  eye-and-ear-wit- 
neas  of  all  that  was  done  and  said.  Many  long 
yesri  after,  I  was  told  that  Dapli{nie  was  then 
a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe. 

The  following  tale  was  written  as  an  Episode, 
in  a  work  from  which  its  length  may  perhaps 
exdade  it.  The  facts  are  troe  ;  no  invention 
as  to  these  has  been  exercised,  as  none  was 
needed. 


O  HAPPY  time  of  youthful  lovers  (thus 
My  story  may  beg^)  O  balmy  time. 
In  which  a  love-lmot  on  a  lady's  brow 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  heaven  I 
To  such  inheritance  of  blessed  fancy 
(Fancy  that  sports  more  desperately  with 

minds 
Than  ever  fortune  hath  been  known  to  do) 
The  high-bom   Vaudracour  was   brought 

by  years 
Whose  progress  had  a  little  overstepped 
His  stripling  prime.     A  town  of  small  re- 
pute, 10 
Among  the  vine-clad  mountains  of   Au- 

verene, 
Was  the    1  outh's  birth-place.    There   he 

wooed  a  Maid 
Who  heard  the  heart-felt  music  of  his  suit 
With  answering  vows.    Plebeian  was  the 

stock, 
Plebeian,  though  ingenuous,  the  stock, 
From  which  her  graces  and  her  honours 

sprung: 
And  hence  the  father  of  the  enamoured 

Youth, 
With    haughty    indignation,  spumed    the 

thought 
Of  such  alliance.  —  From  their  cradles  up, 
With  but  a  step    between  their    several 

homes,  ao 

Twins   had  they   been   in  pleasure;  after 

strife 
And  petty  quarrels,  had  grown  fond  again; 
Each  other's  advocate,  each  other's  stay; 
And,  in  their  happiest  moments,  not  con- 
tent, 
If  more  divided  than  a  sportive  pair 
Of  sea-fowl,  conscious  both  that  they  are 

hovering 
Within  the  eddy  of  a  common  blast, 
Or  hidden  only  by  the  concave  depth 
Of  neighbouring  billows  from  each  other's 

sight.  29 

Thus,  not  without  concurrence  of  an  age 
Unknown  to  memory,  was  an  earnest  g^ven 
By  ready  nature  for  a  life  of  love, 
For  endless  constancy,  and  placid  truth; 
But  whatsoe'er  of  such  rare  treasure  lay 
Reserved,  had  fate  permitted,  for  support 
Of  their  maturer  years,  his  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination;  —  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  Action  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought 

for  him.  40 
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Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the 

spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements, 
Before  his  eyes,  to  price  above  all  gold; 
The  house    she  dwelt  in  was   a  sainted 

shrine; 
Her  chamber-window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn;  all  paradise 
Coula,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him:  —  pathways,  walks, 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit 

sank. 
Surcharged,  within  him,  overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world    51 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  ! 

So  passed  the  time,  till  whether  through 

effect 
Of  some  unguarded  moment  that  dissolved 
Virtuous  restraint  —  ah,  speak  it,  think  it, 

not ! 
Deem  rather  that  the  fervent  Youth,  who 

saw 
So  many  bars  between  his  present  state 
And  the  dear  haven  where  he  wished  to  be 
In  honourable  wedlock  with  his  Love,       60 
Was  in  his  judgment  tempted  to  decline 
To  perilous  weakness,  and  entrust  his  cause 
To  nature  for  a  happy  end  of  all ; 
Deem  that  by  such  fond  hope  the  Youth 

was  swayed, 
And  bear  with  their  transgression,  when  I 

add 
That  Julia,  wanting  yet  the  name  of  wife, 
Carried  about  her  for  a  secret  grief 
The  promise  of  a  mother. 

To  conceal 
The  threatened  shame,  the  parents  of  the 

Maid 
Found  means  to  hurry  her  away  by  night, 
And  imforewamed,   that  in  some  distant 

spot  71 

She  might  remain  shrouded  in  privacy. 
Until  the  babe  was  bom.    When  morning 

came 
The  Lover,  thus  bereft,  stung  with  his  loss. 
And  all  uncertain  whither  he  should  turn. 
Chafed  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils;  but 

soon 
Discovering  traces  of  the  fugitives. 
Their  steps  he  followed  to  the  Maid's  re- 
treat. 
Easily  may  the  sequel  be  divined  — 
Walks  to  and  fro  —  watchings  at  every 

hour;  80 


And  the  fair  Captive,  who,  whene'er  sb 

may. 
Is  busy  at  her  casement  as  the  swallow 
Fluttering  its  pinions,  almost  within  reac^ 
About  the  pendent  nest,  did  thus  espy 
Her  Lover  !  —  thence  a  stolen  intemev, 
Accomplished    under    friendly    shade   d 

night. 
I  pass  the  raptures  of  the  pair;  —  sod 

theme 
Is,  by  innumerable  poets,  touched 
In  more  delightful  verse  than  skill  of  mbe 
Could  fashion;  chiefly  by  that  darling  bud 
Who  told  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo,         ^ 
And  of  the  lark's  note  heard  before  its 

time. 
And  of  the  streaks  that  laced  the  severii^ 

clouds 
In  the  unrelenting  east.  —  Through  all  h« 

courts 
The  vacant  city  slept;  the  busy  winds, 
That  keep  no  certam  intervals  of  rest, 
Moved  not;    meanwhile    the  galaxy  di^* 

played 
Her  fires,  that  like  mvsterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft;  —  momentous  but  uneasy  bliss ! 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemad 

hun?  >» 

On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament ! 
They  parted;  and  the  generous  Yandrir 

cour 
Reached  speedily  the  native  threshold,  bent 
On  making  (so  the  Lovers  had  agreed) 
A  sacrifice  of  birthright  to  attain 
A  final  portion  from  his  father's  hand; 
Which  granted.  Bride  and  Bridegroom  tbcu 

would  flee 
To  some  remote  and  solitary  place. 
Shady  as  night,  and  beautiful  as  heaven, 
W^here  they  may  live,  with  no  one  to  be- 
hold ttc» 
Their  happiness,  or  to  disturb  their  love. 
But  now  of  this  no  whisper;  not  the  less. 
If  ever  an  obtrusive  word  were  dropped 
Touching  the  matter  of  his  passion,  still. 
In  his  stem  father's  hearing,  Vaudiacour 
Persisted  openly  that  death  alone 
Should  abrogate  his  human  privilege 
Divine,  of  swearing  everlastmg  truth, 
Upon  the  altar,  to  the  Maid  he  loved. 
"  You  shall  be  baffled  in  your  mad  in- 
tent                                                  in 
If  there  be  justice  in  the  court  of  France," 
Muttered  the  Father.  —  From  these  w<Mds 

the  Youth 
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Conceived  a  terror;  and,  by  night  or  day, 
Stirred  nowhere  without  weapons,  that  full 

soon 
Found  dreadful  provocation:  for  at  night 
W^hen  to  his  chamber  he  retired,  attempt 
Was  made  to  seize  him  by  three  arm^d 

men, 
Acting,  in  furtherance  of  the  father's  will, 
Under  a  private  signet  of  the  State. 
One  the  rash  Youtn's  ungovernable  hand 
Slew,  and  as  quickly  to  a  second  gave      131 
A    perilous  wound  —  he  shuddered  to  be- 
hold 
Xhe  breathless  corse;  then  peacefully  re- 
signed 
Mis  person  to  the  law,  was  lodged  in  prison. 
And  wore  the  fetters  of  a  criminal. 

Have  you  observed  a  tuft  of  winged  seed 
That,  from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk, 
Mounted  aloft,  is  suffered  not  to  use 
Its  natural  gifts  for  purposes  of  rest. 
Driven  by  ue  autumnal  whirlwind  to  and 
fro  140 

Through  the  wide  element  ?  or  have  you 

marked 
The  heavier  substance  of  a  leaf-clad  bough. 
Within  the  vortex  of  a  foaming  flood, 
Tormented?   by  such  aid  you  may  con- 
ceive 
The  perturbation  that  ensued;  —  ah,  no  ! 
Desperate  the  Maid  —  the  Youth  is  stained 

with  blood; 
Unmatchable  on  earth  is  their  disquiet  I 
Yet  as   the   troubled   seed  and   tortured 

bough 
Is  Man,  subjected  to  despotic  sway. 

For  him,  by  private  mfluence  with  the 
Court,  150 

Was  pardon  gained,  and  liberty  procured ; 
But  not  without  exaction  of  a  pledge, 
Which  liberty  and  love  dispersed  in  air. 
He  flew  to  her    from   whom    they  would 

divide  him  — 
He  clove  to  her  who  could  not  give  him 

peace  — 
Yea,  his  first  word  of  greeting  was,  —  "All 

right 
Is  gone  from  me;  mv  lately-towering  hopes. 
To  the  least  fibre  of  their  lowest  root. 
Are   withered;  thou  no   longer  canst  be 

mine, 
I  thine  —  the  conscience-stricken  must  not 
woo  160 

The  nnru£Qed  Innocent,  —  I  see  thy  face, 
Behold  thee,  and  my  misery  is  complete  ! " 


"  One,  are    we    not  ? "    exclaimed    the 

Maiden  —  "  One, 
For  innocence   and   youth,  for  weal  and 

woe?" 
Then  with  the  father's  name  she  coupled 

words 
Of  vehement  indignation;  but  the  Youth 
Checked  her  with  filial  meekness;  for  no 

thoiu^ht 
Uncharitable  crossed  his  mind,  no  sense 
Of  hasty  anger  rising  in  the  eclipse 
Of  true  domestic  lovalty,  did  e'er  170 

Find  place  within  his  bosom.  —  Once  again 
The  persevering  wedge  of  tyranny 
Achieved  their  separation:  and  once  more 
Were  thev  united,  —  to  be  yet  again 
Disparted.,  pitiable  lot  I     But  here 
A  portion  of  the  tale  may  well  be  left 
In  silence,  though  my  memory  could  add 
Much  how  the  Youth,  in  scanty  space  of 

time, 
Was  traversed   from  without;  much,  too, 

of  thoughts 
That  occupied  his  days  in  solitude  180 

Under  privation  and  restraint;  and  what, 
Through  dark  and  shapeless  fear  of  things 

to  come. 
And  what,  through  strong  compunction  for 

the  past. 
He  suffered  —  breaking  down  in  heart  and 

mind  I 
Doomed  to  a  third  and  last  captivity. 
His  freedom  he  recovered  on  the  eve 
Of  Julia's   travail.    When   the  babe  was 

born. 
Its  presence  tempted  him  to  cherish  schemes 
Of  future  happiness.     "  You  shall  return, 
Julia,"    said  he,   "  and    to   your   father's 

house  190 

Go    with    the    child.  —  You    have    been 

wretched;  yet 
The  silver  shower,  whose  reckless  burthen 

weighs 
Too  heavily  upon  the  lily's  head. 
Oft  leaves  a  saving  moisture  at  its  root. 
Malice,  beholding  you,  will  melt  away. 
Go  I  —  't  is  a  town  where  both  of  us  were 

bom; 
None  will  reproach  you,  for  our  truth  is 

known; 
And  if,  amid  those  once-bright  bowers,  our 

fate 
Remain  unpitied,  pity  is  not  in  man. 
With    ornaments  —  the    prettiest,    nature 

yields 
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Or  art  can  fashion,  shall  you  deck  our  boy, 
And  feed  his  countenance  with  your  own 

sweet  looks 
Till  no  one  can  resist  him.  —  Now,  even 

now, 
I  see  him  sporting  on  the  suimy  lawn; 
My  father  from  the  window  sees  him  too; 
Startled,  as  if  some  new-created  thing 
Enriched  the  earth,  or  Faery  of  the  woods 
Bounded  before  him ;  —  but  the  unweeting 

Child 
Shall  by   his   beauty   win   his  grandsire's 

heart  209 

So  that  it  shall  be  softened,  and  our  loves 
End  happily,  as  they  began  ! " 

These  gleams 
Appeared  but  seldom ;  of tener  was  he  seen 
Propping  a  pale  and  melancholy  face 
Upon  the  Mother's  bosom;  resting  thus 
His  head  upon  one  breast,  while  from  the 

other 
The  Babe  was  drawing  in  its  quiet  food. 

—  That  pillow  is  no  longer  to  be  thine, 
Fond  Youth  !  that   mournful   solace   now 

must  pass 
Into  the  list  of  things  that  cannot  be  ! 
Unwedded  Julia,  terror-smitten,  hears    azo 
The  sentence,    by  her   mother's  lip  pro- 
nounced, 
That  dooms  her  to  a  convent.  —  Who  shall 

tell, 
Who  dares  report,  the  tidings  to  the  lord 
Of  her  affections  ?  so  they  blindly  asked 
Who  knew  not  to  what  quiet  depths  a  weight 
Of  agony  had  pressed  the  Sufferer  down: 
The  word,  by  others  dreaded,  he  can  hear 
Composed  and  silent,  without  visible  sign 
Of  even  the  least  emotion.     Noting  this. 
When  the  impatient  object  of  his  love     230 
Upbraided  him  i^nth  slackness,  he  returned 
No  answer,  only  took  the  Mother's  hand 
And  kissed  it;  seemingly  devoid  of  pain, 
Or  care,  that  what  so  tenderly  he  pressed. 
Was  a  dependant  on  the  obdurate  neart 
Of  one  who  came  to  disunite  their  lives 
For  ever  —  sad  alternative  !  preferred, 
By  the  unbending  Parents  of  the  Maid, 
To  secret  'spous^  meanly  disavowed. 

—  So  be  it! 

In  the  city  he  remained      240 
A  season  after  Julia  had  withdrawn 
To   those   religious    waUs.    He,   too,  de- 
parts— 
Who  with  him  ?  —  even  the  senseless  Lit- 
tle-one. 


With  that  sole  charge  he  passed  the  dtj- 

gates, 
For  the  last  time,  attendant  by  the  side 
Of  a  close  chair,  a  litter,  or  sedan, 
In  which  the  Babe  was  carried.     To  a  hiU, 
That  rose  a  brief  league  distant  from  tk 

town, 
The  dwellers  in  that  house  where  he  hd 

lodged 
Accompamed  his  steps,  by  anxious  love  a?) 
Impelled;  —  they  parted  from  him  there, 

and  stood 
Watching  below  till  he  had  disappeared 
On  the  hill  top.     His  eyes  he  scarcely  took. 
Throughout  that  journey,  from  the  vehicle 
(Slow-moving  ark  of  all  his  hopes ! )  that 

veiled 
The  tender  infant:  and,  at  every  inn, 
And  under  every  hospitable  tree 
At  which  the  bearers  halted  or  reposed. 
Laid  him  with  timid  care  upon  his  knees, 
And  looked,  as  mothers  ne'er  were  knovi 

to  look,  zf* 

Upon    the    nursling   which   his  arms  em- 
braced. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  Yandn- 

cour 
Departed  with  his  infant;  and  thus  reacbd 
His  father's  house,  where  to  the  innocent 

child 
Admittance  was  denied.     The  young  maa 

spake 
No  word  of  indignation  or  reproof. 
But  of  his  father  begged,  a  last  request, 
That  a  retreat  might  be  assigned  to  him 
Where  in  forgotten  quiet  he  might  dwell, 
With  such  allowance  as  his  wants  required: 
For  wishes  he  had  none.    To  a  lodge  that 

stood  sri 

Deep  in  a  forest,  with  leave  given,  at  the 

age 
Of  four-and-twenty  summers  he  withdrew; 
And  thither  took  with  him  his  motherless 

Babe, 
And  one  domestic  for  their  common  needs. 
An  aged  woman.     It  consoled  him  here 
To  attend  upon  the  orphan,  and  perfonn 
Obsequious  service  to  the  precious  chOd, 
Which,  after  a  short  time,  by  some  mis- 
take 
Or  indiscretion  of  the  Father,  died.  —    1S0 
The  Tale  I  follow  to  its  last  recess 
Of  suffering  or  of  peace,  I  know  not  whieli: 
Theirs  be  the  blame  who  eansed  the  woe, 

not  mine  1 
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From  this  time  forth  he  never  shared  a 

smile 
Vith  mortal  creature.     An  Inhabitant 
>f  that  same  town,  in  which  the  pair  had  left 
*o  liyely  a  remembrance  of  their  griefs, 
^y    chance    of    business,    coming    within 

reach 
>f  his  retirement,  to  the  forest  lodge 
Repaired,  but  only  found  the  matron  there, 
Vho  told  him  that  his  pains  were  thrown 

away,  391 

•*or  that  her  Master  neyer  uttered  word 
To  liying  thing — not  even  to  her.  —  Be- 
hold 1 
Vbile    they  were    speaking,   Vaudracour 

approached; 
)at,  seemg  some  one  near,  as  on  the  latch 
>f  the  garden-gate  his  hand  was  laid,  he 

shrunk  — 
Vnd,  like  a  shadow,  glided  out  of  view. 
Jhocked  at  bis  uvage  wpect,  from  the 

place 
rhe  visitor  retired. 

Thus  lived  the  Tonth 
Zxkt  off  from  all  intelligence  with  man,  300 
^d  shunning  even  tho  light  of  oonunon 

day; 
{Cor  could  the  voice  of  Freedom,  which 

through  France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope, 
Or   personal   memory    of    his   own    deep 

wrongs, 
Rouse  him:  out  in  those  solitary  shades 
Kiis  days  he  wasted,  an  imbecile  mind ! 


THE  COTTAGER  TO  HER  INFANT 

BY   MY  SISTER 

1805.  1815 

Suggested  to  her  while  beside  my  sleeping 
children. 

The  days  are  cold,  the  nights  are  long, 
The  north-wind  sings  a  doleful  song; 
Then  bosh  again  upon  my  breast; 
All  merry  thmgs  are  now  at  rest, 
Savo  thee,  my  pretty  Love  1 

The  kitten  sleeps  npon  the  hearth, 
The  erickets  long  have  ceased  their  mirtl ; 
There 's  nothing  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  wee,  hungry,  nibbling  mouse. 
Then  why  so  ousy  thou  ? 


Nay  !  start  not  at  that  sparkling  light; 
T  is  but  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 
On  the  window  pane  bedropped  with  rain: 
Then,  little  Darling  I  sleep  again, 
And  wake  when  it  &  day. 


THE    WAGGONER 

1805.  1815 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  The  chaiw 
actera  and  story  from  fact. 

In  Gniro's  crowded  itreeta 
The  Impatient  Merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  rain. 
And  Mecca  laddena  at  the  long  del^. 

TtooaooH. 

TO 

CHARLES   LAMB,  ESQ. 

Mr  DBAR  Friend, 

When  I  itent  yon,  a  few  weeks  ai^  the  tale 
of  Peter  Bell,  you  asked  "  why  HThe  Wag- 
goner  *  was  not  added  ?  *' —  To  say  the  truth 
—  from  the  higher  tone  of  imagination,  and 
the  deeper  touches  of  passion  aimed  at  in  the 
forroerf  I  apprehended  this  little  Piece  could 
not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage.  In 
the  year  1806,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  **  The 
Waggoner"  was  read  to  you  in  mannsoript, 
and,  as  you  have  remembered  it  for  so  long  a 
time,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope,  that, 
since  the  localities  on  which  the  Poem  partly 
depends  did  not  prevent  its  being  interesting  to 
you,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  others.  Being 
therefore  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its 
present  appearance,  yon  must  allow  me  the 
g^tification  of  inticnbing  it  to  you ;  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived 
from  your  Writings,  and  of  the  high  esteem 
with  which 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

WiLUAM  Words  woBTK. 

Btdal  Modxt,  May  20, 1819. 

CANTO  FIRST 

'T  IS  spent  —  this  burning  day  of  Jnne  I 
Soft    darkness  o'er  its  latest   gleams  Is 

stealing; 
The  buzzing  dor-hawk,  round  and  roundy 

is  wheeling, — 
That  solitary  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  that  of  deepest 

noon  t 
Confiding  Glow-worms,  't  is  a  night 
Propitious  to  your  earth-bom  light  I 
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But,  where  the  scattered  stars  are  seen 
In  hazy  straits  the  clouds  between, 
Each,  m  his  station  twinkling  not, 
Seems  changed  into  a  pallid  spot. 
The    mountains   against    heaven's    grave 

weight 
Rise  up,  and  grow  to  wondrous  height. 
The  air,  as  in  a  lion's  den, 
Is  close  and  hot;  —  and  now  and  then 
Comes  a  tired  and  sultry  breeze 
With  a  haunting  and  a  panting, 
Like  the  stifling  of  disease; 
But  the  dews  allay  the  heat, 
And  the  silence  niakes  it  sweet. 
Hush,  there  is  some  one  on  the  stir  I 
'T  is  Benjamin  the  Waggoner; 
Who  long  hath  trod  this  toijsome  way, 
Companion  of  the  night  and  day. 
That  far-off  tinkling's  drowsy  cheer. 
Mixed  with  a  faint  yet  grating  sound 
In  a  moment  lost  and  found, 
The  Wain  announces  —  by  whose  side 
Along  the  banks  of  Rydal  Mere 
He  paces  on,  a  trusty  Guide,  — 
Listen  1  you  can  scarcely  hear  I 
Hither  he  his  course  is  bending;  — 
Now  he  leayes  the  lower  ground. 
And  up  the  craggy  hill  ascending 
Many  a  stop  and  stay  he  makes, 
Many  a  breathing-fit  he  takes;  — 
Steep  the  way  and  wearisome. 
Yet  aU  the  while  his  whip  is  dumb  ! 

The    Horses   haye    worked   with   right 

good-will,  40 

And  so  haye  gained  the  top  of  the  hill; 
He  was  patient,  they  were  strong, 
And  now  they  smoothly  glide  along, 
Recoyering  breath,  and  pleased  to  win 
The  praises  of  mild  Benjamin. 
Heayen  shield  him  from  mishap  and  snare  ! 
But  why  so  early  with  this  prayer  ?  — 
Is  it  for  threatenings  in  the  sky  ? 
Or  for  some  other  danger  nigh  ? 
No;  none  is  near  him  yet,  though  he         50 
Be  one  of  much  infirmity; 
For  at  the  bottom  of  the  brow. 
Where  once  the  Dove  and  Olivk-bough 
Offered  a  greeting  of  good  ale 
To  all  who  entered  Grasmere  Vale; 
And  called  on  him  who  must  depart 
To  leaye  it  with  a  joyial  heart; 
There,  where  the  Dove  and  Ouve-bough 
Once  hung,  a  Poet  harbours  now, 
A  simple  water-drinking  Bard;  60 

Why  need  our  Hero  then  (though  frail 


His  best  resolves)  be  on  his  guard  ? 
He  marches  by,  secure  and  bold; 
Yet  while  he  thinks  on  times  of  old. 
It  seems  that  all  looks  wondrous  cold; 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  shakes  his  betd, 
And,  for  the  honest  folk  within. 
It  is  a  doubt  with  Benjamin 
Whether  they  be  alive  or  dead  ! 

Here  is  no  danger,  —  none  at  all  I 
Beyond  his  wish  he  walks  secure; 
But  pass  a  mile  —  and  then  for  tnal, — 
Then  for  the  pride  of  self-denial; 
If  he  resist  that  tempting  door, 
Which  with  such  friendly  yoice  will  call; 
If  he  resist  those  casement  panes. 
And  that  bright  gleam  which  thenoe  vl 

fall 
Upon  his  Leaders'  bells  and  manes, 
Inyiting  him  with  cheerful  lure: 
For  stifi,  though  all  be  dark  elsewhere,  l 
Some  shining  notice  will  be  there^ 
Of  open  house  and  ready  fare. 

The  place  to  Benjamin  right  weU 
Is  known,  and  by  as  strong  a  spell 
As  used  to  be  that  sign  of  loye 
And  hope  —  the  Olive-bough  and  Don; 
He  knows  it  to  his  cost,  good  Man ! 
Who  does  not  know  the  &mous  SwAX  ? 
Object  uncouth  !  and  yet  our  boast, 
For  it  was  painted  by  the  Host; 
His  own  conceit  the  figure  planned, 
T  was  coloured  all  by  his  own  hand; 
And  that  frail  Child  of  thirsty  clay. 
Of  whom  I  sing  this  rustic  lay, 
Could  tell  with  self-dissatisfaction 
Quaint  stories  of  the  bird's  attraction  t 

Well !  that  is  past  —  and  in  despite 
Of  open  door  ana  shining  light. 
And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  of  Dunmail-raise; 
And  with  his  team  is  gentle  here 
As  when  he  clomb  from  Rydal  Mere; 
His  whip  they  do  not  dread  —  his  yoice 
They  only  hear  it  to  rejoice. 
To  stand  or  go  is  at  their  pleasure; 
Their  efforts  and  their  time  they  measmv 
By  generous  pride  within  the  breast; 
And,  while  they  strain,  and  while  thejrestt 
He  thus  pursues  his  thoughts  at  leisure. 

Now  am  I  fairly  safe  to-night  —       »< 
And  with  proud  cause  my  heart  is  light: 
I  trespassed  lately  worse  than  ever — 
But  Heaven  has  blest  a  good  endeatoor; 
And,  to  my  soul's  content,  I  find 
The  evil  One  is  left  behind. 
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Yes,  let  mj  master  fume  and  fret, 

Here  am  I  —  with  my  horses  yet ! 

hly  joUj  team,  he  finds  that  ye 

Will  work  for  nobody  but  me  ! 

Pull  proof  of  this  the  Country  gained;     120 

It  knows  how  ye  were  vexed  and  stndned, 

And  forced  unworthy  stripes  to  bear, 

When  trusted  to  another's  care. 

Here  was  it  —  on  this  rugged  slope, 

Which  now  ye  climb  with  heart  and  hope, 

I  saw  you,  between  rage  and  fear. 

Plunge,  and  fling  back  a  spiteful  ear. 

And  ever  more  and  more  confused. 

As  ye  were  more  and  more  abused: 

Aa  chance  would  have  it,  passing  by         130 

I  saw  you  in  that  jeopardy : 

A  word  from  me  ¥ras  like  a  charm; 

Ye  pulled  together  with  one  mind ; 

Ana  your  huge  burthen,  safe  from  harm, 

Moved  like  a  vessel  in  the  wind  ! 

—  Tes,  without  me,  up  hills  so  high 

T  is  vain  to  strive  for  mastery. 

Then  grieve  not,  jolly  team  I  though  tough 

The  road  we  travel,  steep,  and  rough; 

Though  Rydal-heighto  and  DunmaU-raise, 

And  all  their  fellow  banks  and  braes,       141 

Full  often  make  you  stretch  and  strain, 

And  halt  for  breath  and  halt  again, 

Tet  to  their  sturdiness  't  is  owing 

That  side  by  side  we  still  are  gomg  ! 

While  Benjamin  in  earnest  mood 
His  meditations  thus  pursued, 
A  storm,  which  had  been  smothered  long. 
Was  growing  inwardly  more  strong; 
And,  m  its  struggles  to  get  free,  150 

Was  busilv  employed  as  he. 
The  thunder  had  beg^un  to  growl  — 
He  heard  not,  too  intent  of  soul; 
The  air  was  now  without  a  breath  — 
He  marked  not  that 't  was  still  as  death. 
But  soon  large  rain-drops  on  his  head 
Fell  with  the  weight  of  drops  of  lead;  — 
He  starts  —  and  takes,  at  the  admonition, 
A  9\ge  survey  of  his  condition. 
The  road  is  black  before  his  eyes,  160 

Glimmering  faintly  where  it  lies; 
Black  is  the  sky  —  and  every  hill, 
Up  to  the  sky,  is  blacker  still  — 
Sky,  hill,  and  dale,  one  dismal  room. 
Hung  round  and  overhung  with  gloom; 
Save  that  above  a  sinele  height 
Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  light. 
Above  Helm-crag  —  a  streak  half  dead, 
A  burning  of  portentous  red; 
And  near  that  lurid  light,  full  well  170 


The  Astrologer,  sage  Sidrophel, 

Where  at  his  desk  and  book  he  sits, 

Puzzling  aloft  his  curious  wits; 

He  whose  domain  is  held  in  conunon 

With  no  one  but  the  ancient  woman, 

Cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell, 

As  if  intent  on  magic  spell ;  — 

Dread  pair,  that,  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

Still  sit  upon  Helm-orag  together  1 

The  Astrologer  was  not  unseen        iSo 
By  solitary  Benjamin; 
But  total  darkness  came  anon. 
And  he  and  everything  was  gone: 
And  suddenly  a  ruffling  breeze, 
(That  would  have   rocked  the  sounding 

trees 
Had  aught  of  sylvan  growth  been  there) 
Swept  wrou^h  the  Hollow  long  and  bare: 
The  rain  rushed  down  —  the  road  was  bat- 
tered. 
As  with  the  force  of  biUows  shattered; 
The  horses  are  dismayed,  nor  know  190 

Whether  they  should  stand  or  go; 
And  Benjamm  is  growing  near  them. 
Sees  nothing,  and  can  scarcely  hear  them. 
He  is  astounded,  —  wonder  not,  — 
With  such  a  charge  in  such  a  spot; 
Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
With  thunder-peals,  clap  after  clap, 
Close-treading  on  the  silent  flashes  — 
And  somewhere,  as  he  thinks,  by  crashes 
Among  the  rocks;  with  weight  of  rain,   300 
And  sullen  motions  long  and  slow. 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go  — 
Till,  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head   begins  the  fray 
again. 

Meanwhile,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
And  oftentimes  compelled  to  halt, 
The  horses  cautiously  pursue 
Their  way,  without  mishap  or  fault; 
And  now  have  reached  that  pile  of  stones, 
Heaped  over  brave  King  Dunmail's  bones; 
His  who  had  once  supreme  command,     an 
Last  king  of  rocky  Cumberland; 
His  bones,  and  those  of  all  his  Power 
Slain  here  in  a  disastrous  hour  t 

When,  passing  through  this  narrow  strait. 
Stony,  and  dark,  and  desolate, 
Benjamin  can  faintly  hear 
A  voice  that  comes  from  some  one  near, 
A  female  voice:  —  "  Whoe'er  you  be. 
Stop,"  it  exclaimed,  "  and  pity  me  !  " 
Ana,  less  in  pity  than  in  wonder. 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  thnnderi 
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TUa  Waggoner,  with  prompt  command, 
hiiiiiiiKma  hii  horses  to  a  stand. 

While,  with  increasing  agitation, 
Tlie  Woman  urged  her  supplication, 
III  rueful  words,  with  sobs  between — 
Tho  voice  of  tears  that  fell  unseen; 
There  came  a  flash — a  startling  glare, 
And  all  8eat-Sandal  was  laid  bare  ! 
'T in  not  a  time  for  nice  suggestion, 
And  Benjamin,  without  a  question. 
Taking  her  for  some  way-worn  rover, 
Haid,  **  Mount,  and  get  you  under  cover !  " 

Another  voice,  in  tone  as  hoarse 
Am  a  Bwoln  brook  with  rugged  course, 
(*ried  out,  "  Good  brother,  why  so  fast  ? 
1  *ve  had  a  glimpse  of  you  —  avast ! 
Or,  since  it  suits  you  to  be  civil. 
Take  her  at  once  —  for  good  and  evil  I "  340 

"  It  is  my  Husband,"  softly  said 
The  Woman,  as  if  half  afraid: 
By  this  time  she  was  snug  within, 
'Inrough  help  of  honest  Benjamin; 
She  and  her  Babe,  which  to  her  breast 
With  thankfulness  the  Mother  pressed; 
And  now  the  same  strong  voice  more  near 
Haid  cordially,  "  My  Friend,  what  cheer  ? 
Rough  doings  these  I  as  God  's  my  judge 
The  sky  owes  somebody  a  grudge  I  350 

We  've  had  in  half  an  hour  or  less 
A  twelvemonth's  terror  and  distress  I  " 

Then  Benjamin  entreats  the  Man 
Would  mount,  too,  quickly  as  he  can: 
The  Sailor  —  Sailor  now  no  more. 
But  such  he  had  been  heretofore  — 
To  courteous  Benjamin  replied, 
''  Go  yon  your  wuy,  and  mind  not  me; 
For  I  must  have,  whate'er  betide. 
My  Ass  and  fifbr  things  beside,  —  260 

Go,  and  m  follow  speedily  I " 

The  Waggon  moves  —  and  with  its  load 
Descends  along  the  sloping  road; 
And  the  rough  Sailor  instantly 
Turns  to  a  little  tent  hard  by: 
For  when,  at  closing-in  of  day, 
The  family  had  come  that  way. 
Green  pasture  and  the  soft  warm  air 
Tempted  them  to  settle  there.  — 
Green  is  the  grass  for  beast  to  graze,      270 
Around  the  stones  of  Dunmail-raise  I 

The  Sailor  gathers  up  his  bed, 
Takes  down  the  canvas  overhead; 
And,  after  farewell  to  the  place, 
A  parting  word  —  though  not  of  grace, 
Pursues,  with  Ass  and  all  his  store, 
The  yrp,y  the  Waggon  went  before. 


CANTO  SECOND 

If  Wythebum's  modest  House  of  prayer, 
As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling. 
Had,  with  its  belfry's  humble  stocky 
A  little  pair  that  hang  in  air. 
Been  mistress  also  of  a  clock, 
(And  one,  too,  not  in  crazy  plight) 
Twelve  strokes  that  clock  would  have  bea 

telling 
Under  the  brow  of  old  Helvellyn  — 
Its  bead-roll  of  midnight. 
Then,  when  the  Hero  of  my  tale  • 

Was  passing  by,  and,  down  the  vale 
rrhe  vale  now  silent,  hushed  I  ween 
As  if  a  storm  had  never  been) 
Proceeding  with  a  mind  at  ease; 
While  the  old  Familiar  of  the  seas, 
Intent  to  use  his  utmost  haste. 
Grained  ground  upon  the  Waggon  fastr 
And  gives  another  lusty  cheer; 
For  spite  of  rumbling  of  the  wheels, 
A  welcome  greeting  ne  can  hear;  —        » 
It  is  a  fiddle  in  its  glee 
Dinning  from  the  Cherrt  Tree  I 

Thence  the  sound  —  the  light  is  there— 
As  Benjamin  is  now  aware, 
Who,  to  his  inward  thoughts  confined, 
Had  almost  reached  the  festive  door. 
When,  startled  by  the  Sailor's  roar. 
He  hears  a  sound  and  sees  a  light. 
And  in  a  moment  calls  to  mind 
That 't  is  the  village  Merrt-xiqht  I       10 

Although  before  in  no  dejection. 
At  this  insidious  recollection 
His  heart  with  sudden  joy  is  filled,— 
His  ears  are  by  the  music  thrilled. 
His  eyes  take  pleasure  in  the  road 
Glittering  before  him  bright  and  broad; 
And  Benjamin  is  wet  and  cold, 
And  there  are  reasons  manifold 
That  make  the  good,  tow'rds  which  he*s 

yearning. 
Look  fairly  like  a  lawful  earning.  ^ 

Nor  has  thought  time  to  oome  and  go. 
To  vibrate  between  yes  and  no; 
For,  cries  the  Sailor,  *'  Glorious  chance 
That  blew  us  hither  !  —  let  htm  dance, 
Who  can  or  will  I  —  my  honest  soul, 
Our  treat  shall  be  a  friendly  bowl ! " 
He  draws  him  to  the  door —  **  Come  in, 
Come,  come,"  cries  he  to  Benjamin ! 
And  Benjamin  —  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
Gave  the  word  —  the  horses  heard  se 

And  halted,  though  reluctantly. 
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**  Blithe  souls  and  lightsome  hearts  have 


we. 
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Peasting  at  the  Cherry  Tree  I 

This  was  the  outside  proclamation, 

This  was  the  inside  s^utation; 

What  bustling  —  jostling  —  high  and  low  t 

A  umvenal  overflow  t 

What  tankards  foaming  from  the  tap ! 

What  store  of  cakes  in  every  lap  ! 

What  thumping  —  stumping  —  overhead  ! 

The  thunder  had  not  been  more  busy:       6i 

With  such  a  stir  you  would  have  said, 

This  little  place  may  well  be  dizzy  ! 

rr  is  who  can  dance  with  greatest  vigour  — 

'TIS  what  can  be  most  prompt  and  eager; 

As  if  it  heard  the  fiddle's  call, 

The  pewter  clatters  on  the  wall; 

The  very  bacon  shows  its  feeling. 

Swinging  from  the  smoky  ceUing  ! 

A  steaming  bowl,  a  blazing  fire,  70 

What  greater  good  can  heart  desire  ? 
T  were  worth  a  wise  man's  while  to  try 
The  utmost  anger  of  the  sky: 
To  seek  for  thoughts  of  a  gloomy  oast, 
If  such  the  bright  amends  at  last. 
Now  should  you  say  I  judge  amiss. 
The  Cherry  Tree  shows  proof  of  this; 
For  soon  of  all  the  happy  tnere, 
Our  Travellers  are  the  happiest  pair; 
An  care  with  Benjamin  is  gone  —  80 

A  Csesar  past  the  Rubicon  ! 
He  thinks  not  of  his  long,  long  strife;  — 
The  Sailor,  Man  by  nature  gay, 
Hath  no  resolves  to  throw  awav; 
And  he  hath  now  forgot  his  Wife, 
Hath  quite  forgotten  her  —  or  may  be 
Thinks  her  the  luckiest  soul  on  earth, 
Within  that  warm  and  peaceful  berth, 
Under  cover. 

Terror  over,  90 

Sleeping  by  her  sleeping  Baby. 

With  bowl  that  sped  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  gladdest  of  the  gladsome  band. 
Amid  their  own  delight  and  fun. 
They  hear  —  when  every  dance  is  done, 
When  every  whirb'ng  bout  is  o'er  — 
The  fiddle's  squeak  —  that  call  to  bliss, 
Ever  followed  by  a  kiss; 
They  envy  not  the  happy  lot, 
Bot  enjoy  their  own  the  more  !  i 

While  thus  our  jocund  Travellers  fare, 
Up  springs  the  Sailor  from  his  chair  — 
Limps  (for  I  might  have  told  before 
That  he  was  lame)  across  the  floor  — 
Is  gone  —  returns  —  and  with  a  prize; 
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With  what  ?  —  a  Ship  of  lusty  size; 
A  gallant  stately  Man-of-war, 
Fixed  on  a  smoothly-sliding  car. 
Surprise  to  all,  but  most  surprise 
To  Benjamin,  who  rubs  his  eyes. 
Not  knowing  that  he  had  befriended 
A  Man  so  gloriously  attended  I 
"This,"  cries  the  Sailor,  "a  Third-rate 


I  to 


IS 


Stand  back,  and  you  shall  see  her  gratis  I 

This  was  the  Flag-ship  at  the  Nile, 

The  Vanguard  —  you  mav  smirk  and  smile, 

But,  pretty  Maid,  if  you  look  near. 

You  11  find  ^ou  've  much  in  little  here  t 

A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim, 

And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim:  lao 

1 11  set,  my  friends,  to  do  you  honour. 

Set  every  mch  of  sail  upon  her." 

So  said,  so  done;  and  masts,  sails,  yards, 

He  names  them  all;  and  interlards 

His  speech  with  uncouth  terms  of  art, 

Accomplished  in  the  showman's  part; 

And  then,  as  from  a  sudden  check. 

Cries  out  —  "  'T  is  there,  the  quarter-deck 

On  which  brave  Admiral  Nelson  stood  — 

A  sight  that  would  have  roused  your  blood  I 

One  eye  he  had,  which,  bright  as  ten,      131 

Burned  like  a  fi^  among  his  men; 

Let  this  be  land,  and  that  be  sea. 

Here  lay  the  French  —  and  thus  came  we  I  ** 

Hushed  was  by  this  the  fiddle's  sound. 
The  dancers  all  were  gathered  round. 
And,  such  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
Ton  might  have  heard  a  nibbling  mouse; 
While,  Dorrowing  helps  where'er  he  may. 
The  Sailor  through  the  story  runs  140 

Of  ships  to  ships  and  guns  to  guns; 
And  does  his  utmost  to  display 
The  dismal  conflict,  and  the  might 
And  terror  of  that  marvellous  night  t 
"  A  bowl,  a  bowl  of  double  measure," 
Cries  Benjamin,  "  a  draught  of  length. 
To  Nelson,  England's  pride  and  tr«Mure 
Her  bulwark  and  her  tower  of  strength ! " 
When  Benjamin  had  seized  the  bow^ 
The  mastiff,  from  beneath  the  waggon,   150 
Where  he  lay,  watchful  as  a  dragon. 
Rattled  his  chain;  —  't  was  all  in  vain, 
For  Benjamin,  triumphant  soul  I 
He  heard  the  monitory  growl; 
Heard  —  and  in  opposition  quaffed 
A  deep,  determinea,  desperate  draught  I 
Nor  did  the  battered  Tar  forget. 
Or  flinch  from  what  he  deemed  his  debt: 
Then,  like  a  hero  crowned  with  laurel, 
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Back  to  her  place  the  ship  he  led;  i6o 

Wheeled  her  back  in  full  apparel; 
And  80,  flag  flying  at  mast  head, 
Re-yoked  her  to  the  Ass:  —  anon. 
Cries  Benjamin,  <*  We  must  be  gone" 
Thus,  after  two  hours'  hearty  stay, 
Again  behold  them  on  their  way  I 

CANTO   THIRD 

Right  gladly  had  the  horses  stirred, 
When  they  the  wished-f  or  greeting  heard. 
The  whip's  loud  notice  from  the  door, 
That  they  were  free  to  move  once  more. 
You  think,  those  doings  must  have  bred 
In  them  disheartening  doubts  and  dread; 
No,  not  a  horse  of  all  the  ei^ht, 
Although  it  be  a  moonless  night. 
Fears  either  for  himself  or  freight; 
For  this  they  know  (and  let  it  hide,  lo 

In  part,  the  offences  of  their  guide) 
That  Benjamin,  with  clouded  brains, 
Is  worth  the  best  with  all  their  pains; 
And,  if  they  had  a  prayer  to  make. 
The  prayer  would  be  that  they  may  take 
With  him  whatever  comes  in  course, 
The  better  fortune  or  the  worse; 
That  no  one  else  may  have  business  near 

them, 
And,  drunk  or  sober,  he  may  steer  them. 

So,  forth  in  dauntless  mood  they  fare,  ao 
And  with  them  ?oes  the  guardian  p^. 

Now,  heroes,  for  the  true  commotion, 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion 
Can  aught  on  earth  impede  delight, 
StiU  mounting  to  a  higher  height; 
And  higher  still  —  a  greedy  flight ! 
Can  any  low-bom  care  pursue  her  ? 
Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her  ? 
No  notion  have  they  —  not  a  thought. 
That  is  from  joyless  regions  brou^t  I      30 
And,  while  they  coast  the  silent  l^Jse, 
Their  inspiration  I  partake; 
Share  their  empyreal  spirits  —  yea, 
With  their  enraptured  vision,  see  — 
O  fancy  —  what  a  jubilee  I 
What  shifting  pictures  —  clad  in  gleams 
Of  colour  bright  as  feverish  dreams  ! 
Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene, 
Involved  and  restless  all  —  a  scene 
Pregnant  with  mutual  exaltation,  40 

Rich  change,  and  multiplied  creation  ! 
This  sight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts;  — 
And  then,  what  kindness  in  their  hearts ! 
What  tears  of  rapture,  what  vow-making, 


Profound  entreaties,  and  hand-^hakiqgt 
What  solemn,  vacant,  interlacing, 
As  if  they  'd  fall  asleep  embracing ! 
Then,  in  the  turbulence  of  glee. 
And  in  the  excess  of  amity, 
Says  Benjamin,  **  That  Ass  of  thine,       9 
He  spoils  thy  sport,  and  hinders  mine: 
If  he  were  tethered  to  the  waggon. 
He  'd  drag  as  well  what  he  is  drawing, 
And  we,  as  brother  should  with  brother, 
Mijrht  tru<k;e  it  alongside  each  other ! " 

Forthwith,  obedient  to  command. 
The  horses  made  a  quiet  stand; 
And  to  the  waggon's  skirts  was  tied 
The  Creature,  oy  the  Mastiff's  side, 
The  Mastiff  wondering,  and  perplext      6i 
With  dread  of  what  will  happen  next; 
And  thinking  it  but  sorry  cheer. 
To  have  such  company  so  near ! 

This  new  arrangement  made,  the  Waia 
Through  the  still  night  proceeds  again; 
No  Moon  hath  risen  her  light  to  lend; 
But  indistinctly  mav  be  kenned 
The  Vanguard,  following  close  behind. 
Sails  spread,  as  if  to  catch  Uie  wind ! 

'*  Thy  wife  and  child  are  snug  and  ir&zai 
Thy  ship  will  travel  without  harm;  71 
I  like,"  said  Benjamin,   *'her  shspe  ad 

stature: 
And  this  of  mine  —  this  bulky  creatine 
Of  which  I  have  the  steering  —  this, 
Seen  fairly,  is  not  much  amiss  ! 
We  want  your  streamers,  friend,  yon  knov; 
But,  altogether  as  we  go. 
We  make  a  kind  of  handsome  show ! 
Among  these  hills,  from  first  to  last, 
We  've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast;  h 
Hard  passage  forcing  on,  with  head 
Against  the  storm,  and  canvas  spread. 
I  hate  a  boaster;  but  to  thee 
Will  say't,  who  know'st  both  land  ad 

sea. 
The  unluckiest  hulk  that  stems  the  brine 
Is  hardly  worse  beset  than  mine. 
When  cross-winds  on  her  quarter  beat; 
And,  fairly  lifted  from  my  feet, 
I  stagger  onward  —  heaven  knows  how; 
But  not  so  pleasantly  as  now:  9 

Poor  pilot  1,  by  snows  confounded, 
And  many  a  foundrous  pit  surromided ! 
Yet  here  we  are,  by  night  and  day 
Grinding  through  rough  and  smooth  oa 

way; 
Through  foid  and  fair  our  task  fulfilling 
And  long  shall  be  so  yet  —  God  willii^  1 ' 
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"  Ay,"  said  the  Tar,  "  through  fair  and 

fotil  — 
»at  save  us  from  yon  screeching  owl !  ** 
liat  instant  was  began  a  fray 
(^liich  called  their  thoughts  another  way: 
"he  mastiff,  ill-conditioned  carl  I  loi 

Hiat  must  he  do  but  erowl  and  snarl, 
till  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
^ith  the  meek  comrade  at  his  side  ! 
'ill,  not  incensed  though  put  to  proof, 
!lie  Ass,  uplifting  a  hind  hoof, 
elates  the  Mastiff  on  the  head; 
Lnd  so  were  better  manners  bred, 
Ind  all  was  calmed  and  quieted. 
''Yon    screech-owl,"    says    the    Sailor, 

tunung  I  lo 

$ack  to  his  former  cause  of  mourning, 
'  Yon  owl !  —  pray  God  that  all  be  well  I 
r  is  worse  than  any  funeral  bell; 
U  sure  as  I  Ve  the  gift  of  sight, 
Ve  shall  be  meeting  ghosts  to-night ! " 

-  Said  Benjamin,  "  This  whip  shaU  lay 
\.  thousand,  if  they  cross  our  way. 

[  know  that  Wanton's  noisy  station, 

[  know  him  and  his  occupation; 

rhe  jolly  bird  hath  learned  his  cheer       xao 

Upon  the  banks  of  Windermere; 

Sv  here  a  tribe  of  them  make  merry, 

locking  the  Man  that  keeps  the  ferry; 

Elallooing  from  an  open  throat. 

Like  travellers  shouting  for  a  boat. 

—  The  tricks  he  learned  at  Windermere 
Fhis  vagrant  owl  is  playing  here  — 
rhat  is  the  worst  of  his  employment : 
Be 's  at  the  top  of  his  enjoyment  I " 

This  explanation  stilled  the  alarm,       130 
Cored  the  f oreboder  like  a  charm  ^ 
This,  and  the  manner,  and  the  voice, 
Summoned  the  Sailor  to  rejoice; 
His  heart  b  up  —  he  fears  no  evil 
From  life  or  death,  from  man  or  devil ; 
He  wheels  —  and,  making  many  stops, 
Bnmdished  his  crutch  against  the  mountain 

tops; 
And,  while  he  talked  of  blows  and  scars, 
Benjamin,  among  the  stars, 
Beheld  a  dancing  —  and  a  glancing;         140 
Such  retreating  and  advancing 
As,  I  ween,  was  never  seen 
In  bloodiest  battle  since  the  days  of  Mars  I 

CANTO  FOURTH 

Thus  they,  with  freaks  of  proud  delight, 
Beguile  the  remnant  of  the  uight; 
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And  many  a  snatch  of  jovial  song 
Regales  them  as  they  wind  along; 
Wmle  to  the  music,  from  on  higb. 
The  echoes  make  a  glad  reply.  — 
But  the  sage  Muse  the  revel  heeds 
No  farther  than  her  story  needs; 
Nor  will  she  servilely  attend 
The  loitering  journey  to  its  end. 

—  Blithe  spirits  of  her  own  impel 
The  Muse,  who  scents  the  morning  air. 
To  take  of  this  transported  pair 
A  brief  and  unreproved  farewell; 
To  quit  the  slow-paced  waggon's  side. 
And  wander  down  yon  hawthorn  dell. 
With  murmuring  Greta  for  her  guide. 

—  There  doth  she  ken  the  awful  form 
Of  Raven-crag  —  black  as  a  storm  — 
Glimmering  through  the  twilight  pale; 
And  Ghimmer-crag,  his  tall  twin  brother. 
Each  peering  forth  to  meet  the  other  :  — 
And,  while  she  roves  through  St.  John's 

Vale, 
Along  the  smooth  unpathwayed  plain. 
By  sheep-track  or  through  cottage  lane. 
Where  no  disturbance  comes  to  mtrude 
Upon  the  pensive  solitude, 
Her  unsuspecting  eye,  perchance. 
With  the  rude  shepherd's  favoured  glance. 
Beholds  the  faeries  in  array,  30 

Whose  party-coloured  garments  g^y 
The  silent  company  betray  : 
Red,  green,  and  blue;  a  moment's  sight ! 
For  Skiddaw-top  with  rosy  light 
Is  touched  —  and  all  the  band  take  flight. 

—  Fly  also,  Muse  !  and  from  the  dell 
Moimt  to  the  ridge  of  Nathdale  Fell; 
Thence,  look  thou  forth  o'er  wood  and  lawn 
Hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of  dawn; 
Across  yon  meadowy  bottom  look,  40 
Where  close  fogs  hide  their  parent  brook; 
And  see,  beyond  that  hamlet  small, 
The  ruined  towers  of  Threlkeld-hall, 
Lurking  in  a  double  shade, 
By  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made  ! 
There,  at  Blencathara's  rugged  feet. 
Sir  Lancelot  gave  a  safe  retreat 
To  ndble  Clifford ;  from  annoy 
Concealed  the  persecuted  boy, 
Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 
His  flock,  and  pipe  on  shepherd's  reed 
Among  this  multitude  of  hills. 
Crap,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills; 
Which  soon  the  morning  shall  enfold, 
From  east  to  west,  in  ample  vest 
Of  massy  gloom  and  radiance  bold. 
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The  mists,  that  o'er  the  streamlet's  bed 
Hung  low,  beg^  to  rise  and  spread; 
Even  while  I  speak,  their  skirts  of  grey 
Are  smitten  by  a  silver  ray;  60 

And  lo  I  —  up  Castrigg's  naked  steep 
(Where,  smoothly  urged,  the  vapours  sweep 
Along  —  and  scatter  and  divide, 
X'ike  fleecy  clouds  self-multiplied) 
The  stately  waggon  is  ascending. 
With  faithful  Benjamin  attending, 
Apparent  now  beside  his  team  — 
Now  lost  amid  a  glittering  steam  : 
And  with  him  goes  his  Sador-friend, 
By  this  time  near  their  journe^r's  end;       70 
And,  after  their  high-mmded  riot, 
Sickening  into  thoughtful  quiet; 
As  if  the  morning's  pleasant  hour 
Had  for  their  joys  a  killing  power. 
And,  sooth,  for  JBenjamin  a  vein 
Is  opened  of  still  deeper  pain 
As  if  his  heart  by  notes  were  stung 
From  out  the  lowly  hedge-rows  flung; 
As  if  the  Warbler  lost  in  light 
Reproved  his  soarings  of  the  night,  80 

In  strains  of  rapture  pure  and  holy 
Upbraided  his  distempered  folly. 

l)rooping  is  he,  his  step  is  dull; 
But  the  horses  stretch  and  pull; 
With  increasing  vigour  climb, 
Eager  to  repair  lost  time; 
Whether,  by  their  own  desert, 
Knowing  what  cause  there  is  for  shame, 
They  are  labouring  to  avert 
As  much  as  may  be  of  the  blame,  90 

Which,  they  foresee,  must  soon  alight 
Upon  his  head,  whom,  in  despite 
Of  all  his  failings,  they  love  best; 
Whether  for  him  they  are  distrest, 
Or,  by  length  of  fasting  roused, 
Are  impatient  to  be  housed: 
Up  against  the  hill  they  strain 
Tugging  at  the  iron  chain. 
Tugging  all  with  might  and  main, 
Last  and  foremost,  every  horse 
To  the  utmost  of  his  force  I 
And  the  smoke  and  respiration, 
Rising  like  an  exhalation. 
Blend  with  the  mist  —  a  moving  shroud  — 
To  form  an  undissolving  cloud; 
Which,  with  slant  ray,  the  merry  sun 
Takes  delight  to  play  upon. 
Never  golden-haired  Apollo, 
Pleased  some  favourite  chief  to  follow 
Through  accidents  of  peace  or  war, 
In  a  perilous  moment  threw 
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Around  the  object  of  his  care 
Veil  of  such  celestial  hue; 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen  — 
Him  and  his  enemies  between ! 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  ?  —  who  can  hide, 
When  the  malicious  Fates  are  bent 
On  working  out  an  ill  intent  ? 
Can  destiny  be  turned  aside  ? 
No  —  sad  progress  of  my  story  I  ii 

Benjamin,  this  outward  glory 
Cannot  shield  thee  from  thy  Master, 
Who  from  Keswick  has  pricked  forUi, 
Sour  and  surly  as  the  north; 
And,  in  fear  of  some  disaster. 
Comes  to  give  what  help  he  may. 
And  to  hear  what  thou  canst  say; 
If,  as  needs  he  must  forebode. 
Thou  hast  been  loitering  on  the  road  t 
His    fears,    his    doubts,    may    now   talD 
flight —  0 

The  wished-for  object  is  in  sight; 
Yet,  trust  the  Muse,  it  rather  hath 
Stirred  him  up  to  livelier  wrath; 
Which  he  stifles,  moody  man  1 
With  all  the  patience  that  he  can; 
To  the  end  that,  at  your  meeting. 
He  may  give  thee  decent  greeting. 

There  he  is  —  resolved  to  stop. 
Till  the  waggon  gains  the  top; 
But  stop  he  cannot —  must  advance:      1^ 
Him  Benjamin,  with  lucky  glance. 
Espies  —  and  instantly  is  ready, 
Self-collected,  poised,  and  steady: 
And,  to  be  the  better  seen. 
Issues  from  his  radiant  shroud, 
From  his  close-attending  cloud!. 
With  careless  air  and  open  mien. 
Erect  his  port,  and  Arm  his  g^ing; 
So  struts  yon  cock  that  now  is  crowing; 
And  the  morning  light  in  grace  '9 

Strikes  upon  his  lifted  face, 
Hurrying  the  pallid  hue  away 
That  might  his  trespasses  betray. 
But  what  can  all  avail  to  clear  him, 
Or  what  need  of  explanaticHi, 
Parley  or  interrogation  ? 
For  the  Master  sees,  alas  ! 
That  unhappy  Figure  near  him, 
Limpiog  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 
Where  the  road  it  fringes,  sweet,  ^ 

Soft  and  cool  to  way-worn  feet; 
And,  O  indignity  I  an  Ass, 
By  his  noble  Mastiff's  side. 
Tethered  to  the  waggon's  tail: 
And  the  ship;  in  all  her  pride. 
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Following  after  in  full  sail ! 

Not  to  speak  of  babe  and  mother; 

Who,  contented  with  each  other, 

And  snug  as  birds  in  leafy  arbour, 

Find,  within,  a  blessed  harbour  !  170 

With  eager  eyes  the  Master  pries; 
Looks  in  and  out,  and  through  and  tbrough; 
Says  nothing  —  till  at  last  he  spies 
A  wound  upon  the  Mastiff's  head, 
A  wound,  where  plainly  might  be  read 
What  feats  an  Ass's  hoof  can  do ! 
But  drop  the  rest:  —  this  aggravation, 
This  complicated  provocation, 
A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed; 
All  past  forgiveness  it  repealed;  180 

And  thus,  and  through  distempered  blood 
On  both  sides,  Benjamin  the  good. 
The  patient,  and  the  tender-hearted. 
Was  from  his  team  and  waggon  parted; 
When  duty  of  that  day  was  o'er. 
Laid  down  his  whip — and  served  no  more.  — 
Nor  could  the  waggon  long  survive, 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to  drive: 
It  lingered  on;  —  gpde  after  guide 
Ambitiously  the  ofiBce  tried;  190 

But  each  unmanageable  hill 
Called  for  his  patience  and  his  skill;  — 
And  sure  it  is,  that  through  this  night, 
And  what  the  morning  brought  to  Ught, 
Two  losses  had  we  to  sustain. 
We  lost  both  Waqooneb  and  Wain  ! 
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Accept,  O  Friend,  for  praise  or  blame, 

The  gift  of  this  adventurous  song; 

A  record  which  I  dared  to  frame. 

Though  timid  scruples  checked  me  long; 

They  checked  me  —  and  I  left  the  theme 

Untouched  —  in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 

Of  fancy  which  thereon  was  shed. 

Like  pleasant  sunbeams  shifting  still 

Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill: 

But  Nature  might  not  be  gainsaid; 

For  what  I  have  and  what  I  miss 

I  sing  of  these;  —  it  makes  my  bliss ! 

Nor  IS  it  I  who  play  the  part, 

Bat  a  shy  spirit  in  my  heart, 

Tkat    comes   and   goes -will  sometimes 

leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  ^ears  deep; 
Or  haunts  me  with  familiar  face, 
Returning,  like  a  ghost  unlaid, 
U&tO  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid. 
Forgive  me,  then;  for  I  had  been 
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On  friendly  terms  with  this  Machine; 

In  him,  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 

Our  roads,  through  many  a  long  year's 

space, 
A  livinfi^  alnoianack  had  we; 
We  had  a  speaking  diary. 
That  in  this  uneventful  place 
Grave  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name 
By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  came. 

—  Yes,  I,  and  all  about  me  here. 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year,         30 
Had  seen  him  through  the  mountains  go, 
In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow. 
Majestically  huge  and  slow: 

Or,  with  a  milder  grace  adorning 

The  landscape  of  a  summer's  morning; 

While  Grasmere  smoothed  her  liquid  plain 

The  moving  image  to  detain; 

And  mighty  FaiHield,  with  a  chime 

Of  echoes,  to  his  march  kept  time; 

When  little  other  business  stirred,  40 

And  little  other  sound  was  heard; 

In  that  delicious  hour  of  balm. 

Stillness,  solitude,  and  calm. 

While  yet  the  valley  is  arrayed, 

On  this  side  with  a  sober  shade; 

On  that  is  prodigally  bright  — 

Crag,  lawn,  and  wood  —  with  rosy  light. 

—  But  most  of  all,  thou  Lordly  Wain  ! 
I  wish  to  have  thee  here  again, 

Wlien  windows  flap  and  chimney  roars,     $0 

And  all  is  dismal  out  of  doors; 

And,  sitting  by  my  fire,  I  see 

Eight  sorry  carts,  no  less  a  train; 

Unworthy  successors  of  thee, 

Come  straggling    through  the  wind  and 

rain  I 
And  oft,  as  they  nass  slowly  on. 
Beneath,  my  winaows,  one  by  one. 
See,  perched  upon  the  nakea  height 
The  summit  of  a  cumbrous  freight, 
A  single  traveller  —  and  there  60 

Another;  then  perhaps  a  pair  — 
The  lame,  the  sickly,  and  the  old; 
Men,  women,  heartless  with  the  cold; 
And  babes  in  wet  and  starveling  plight; 
Which  once,  be  weather  as  it  might, 
Had  still  a  nest  within  a  nest. 
Thy  shelter  —  and  their  mother's  breastl 
Then  most  of  all,  then  far  the  most, 
Do  I  regret  what  we  have  lost; 
Am  grieved  for  that  unhappy  sin  7c 

Which  robbed  us  of  good  Benjamin; 
And  of  his  stately  Charge,  which  none 
Could  keep  alive  when  Be  was  gone  1 
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FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  ENTHUSIASTS  AT 
ITS  COMMENCEMENT.  REPRINTED  FROM 
THE  FRIEND 

1805.    181O 

An  eztnust  from  the  long^  poem  on  my  own 
poetical  education.  It  was  tirst  published  by 
Coleridge  in  his  Friend,  which  is  the  reason 
of  its  having  had  a  place  in  every  edition  of 
my  poems  since. 

Oh  !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  ! 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then 

stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
BUss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  !  —  Oh  I 

times, 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  coimtry  in  romance  1 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert 

her  rights. 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself    10 
A  prime  Enchantress  —  to  assist  the  work. 
Which   then  was    going    forward   in  her 

name  ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole 

earth. 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which 

sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of  ?    The  inert 
Were    roused,    and    lively    natures    rapt 

away !  ao 

They  who  had  fed  their  chDdhood   upon 

dreams. 
The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All    powers    of    swiftness,    subtilty,    and 

strength 
Their  ministers,  —  who  in  lordly  wise  had 

stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it;  —  they,  too,  who,  of  gentle 

mood, 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to 

these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers 

more  mild,  io 


And  in  the  re^on  of  their  peacef  til  selves; — 
Now  was  it  wat  both  found,  the  meek  aod 

lofty 
Did    both    find,  helpers  to  their   heait'i 

desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  eonM 

wish; 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skiU, 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields. 
Or  some   secreted  island.  Heaven  knows 

where  I 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all   of  us,  —  the  place   where  in  tb2 

end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  alll       ^ 


CHARACTER  OF  THE   HAPPY 
WARRIOR 

1806.  1807 

The  course  of  the  great  war  with  the  YnsiA 
naturally  fixed  oue^s  attention  upon  the  miH- 
tary  character,  and,  to  the  honour  of  our  oonn* 
try,  there  were  many  illustrious  iratanoesof  Uv 
qoalities  that  constitute  its  highest  exeellente^ 
Lord  Nelson  carried  most  of  the  virtues  tlut 
the  trials  he  was  exposed  to  in  his  depaitroest 
of  the  service  necessarily  call  forth  and  sus- 
tain, if  they  do  not  produce  the  contrary  vices. 
But  his  public  life  was  stained  with  one  gmX 
crime,  so  that,  though  many  passages  of  tlieM 
lines  were  suggested  by  what  was  genermltT 
known  as  excellent  in  his  conduct,  I  have  wjt 
been  able  to  connect  his  name  with  the  poem 
as  I  could  wish,  or  even  to  think  of  him  vitk 
satisfaction  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  what  • 
warrior  ought  to  be.  For  the  sake  of  such  oi 
my  friends  as  may  happen  to  read  this  note  1 
will  add,  that  many  elements  of  the  charact^ 
here  pourtrayed  were  found  in  my  brother  Jolta, 
who  perished  by  shipwreck  as  mentioned  else* 
where.  His  messmates  used  to  call  him  the 
Philosopher,  from  which  it  most  be  inferred 
that  the  qualities  and  dispositions  I  allude  U 
had  not  escaped  their  notice.  He  often  cx« 
pressed  his  regret,  after  the  war  had  oondamd 
some  time,  that  he  had  not  chosen  the  Naval 
instead  of  the  East  India  Coropany^s  service.  1 1 
which  his  family  connection  had  led  him.  H0 
greatly  valued  moral  and  religions  instmctioo 
for  youth,  as  tending  to  make  good  sailora. 
The  best,  he  used  to  say,  came  from  Scotlasd; 
the  next  to  them,  from  the  North  of  &ifhuML 
especially  from  Westmoreland  and  Cinnb«t> 
land,  where,  thanks  to  the  piety  and  Io«d  at* 
tachments  of  onr  ancestors,  endowed,  or,  &i 
they  are  commonly  called,  free,  schools  ahooai 
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Tho  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
hat  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

—  It   is    Uie   generous   Spirit,  who,  when 

brought 

jnong  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

fpon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish 
thought: 

IThose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 

liat  makes  the  path  before  him  always 
bright: 

rho,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

VhaX  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent 
to  learn; 

Lbides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not 
there,  lo 

tut  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

?ho,  doomed  to  to  in  company  with  Pain, 

ind  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

n  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

^hich  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes, 
bereaves 

)f  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  re- 
ceives: 

3y  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to 
abate 

fier  feeling,  rendered  more  compassion- 
ate ;  ao 

[s  placable  —  because  occasions  rise 

^  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more 
pure, 

ks  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Ihence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

—  T  is  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  de- 

pends 
Cpon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 
VVhence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted 

still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill,        30 
And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

—  Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 
Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 
Who  comprehends  his   trust,  and  to  the 

same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim;  40 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state; . 


Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head 

must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired  51 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  in- 
spired; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the 

law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the, need: 
—  He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  images  I  which,  wheresoe*er  he  be,  61 
Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love:  — 
T  is,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye. 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity,  — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not  -^ 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be 
won:  71 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happmess  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast: 
Who,  whether  praise  of  lum  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name  —     Ao 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His    breath     in    confidence    of    Heaven's 

applause: 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
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THE   HORN   OF   EGREMONT 
CASTLE 

1806.  1807 

A  tradition  transferred  from  the  ancient 
mansion  of  Hutton  John,  the  seat  of  the  Hud- 
lestons,  to  f^^remont  Castle. 

£re  the  Brothers  through  the  gateway 
Issued  forth  with  old  and  young, 
To  the  Horn  Sir  Eustace  pointed 
Which  for  ages  there  had  hung. 
Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sound, 
No  one  upon  living  ground, 
Save  He  who  came  as  rightful  Heir 
To  Egremont's  Domains  and  Castle  fair. 

Heirs  from  times  of  earliest  record 
Had  the  House  of  Lucie  bom,  xo 

Who  of  right  had  held  the  Lordship 
Claimed  by  proof  upon  the  Horn: 
Each  at  the  appointed  hour 
Tried  the  Horn,  —  it  owned  his  power; 
He  ^/as  acknowledged:  and  the  blast, 
Which  good  Sir  Eustace  sounded,  was  the 
last. 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed, 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he, 

*<  What  I  speak  this  Horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory.  30 

Hear,  then,  and  neglect  me  not ! 

At  this  time,  and  on  this  spot, 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart, 

As  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart. 

"  On  good  service  we  are  going 

Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  land. 

In  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 

Do  my  sinful  soul  demand, 

Hither  come  thou  back  straightway, 

Hubert,  if  alive  that  day;  30 

Return,  and  sound  the  Horn,  that  we 

May  have  a  living  House  still  left  in  thee  1 " 


"  Fear  not,"  quickly  answered  Hubert; 
"  As  I  am  thy  Father's  son, 
What  thou  askest,  noble  Brother, 
With  God's  favour  shall  be  done." 
So  were  both  right  well  content: 
Forth  they  from  the  Castle  went, 
And  at  the  head  of  their  Array 
To  Palestine  the  Brothers  took  theb  way. 


Side  by  side  they  fought  (the  Lucies 
Were  a  line  for  valour  faiaed)i 
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And  where'er  their  strokes  alighted, 
There  the  Saracens  were  tamed. 
Whence,     then,      could     it      come  —  tbs 

thought  — 
Bv  what  evil  spirit  brought  ? 
On  !  can  a  brave  Man  wish  to  take 
His  Brother's  life,  for  Lands'  and  Castle'i 

sake? 


«  Sir ! "  the  Ruffians  said  to  Hubert, 
"  Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood."  9 

Stricken  by  this  ill  assurance, 
Pale  and  trembling  Hubert  stood. 
"  Take  your  earnings."  —  Oh !  that  I 
Could  have  seen  my  Brother  die  ! 
It  was  a  pang  that  vexed  him  then; 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  yet  again. 

Months  passed  on,  and  no  Sir  Eustace  ! 
Nor  of  him  were  tidings  heard ; 
Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  Murderer 
Back  again  to  England  steered.  f» 

To  his  Castle  Hubert  sped; 
Nothing  has  he  now  to  dread. 
But  silent  and  by  stealth  he  came. 
And  at  an  hour  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time, 
Night  or  day,  at  even  or  mom; 
No  one's  eye  had  seen  him  enter. 
No  one's  ear  had  heard  the  Horn. 
But  bold  Hubert  lives  in  glee: 
Months  and  years  went  smilingly; 
With  plenty  was  his  table  spr^id; 
And  bright  the  Lady  is  who  shares  fci 
bed. 

Likewise  he  had  sons  and  daughters; 

And,  as  gfood  men  do,  he  sate 

At  his  board  by  these  surrounded. 

Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 

And  while  thus  in  open  day 

Once  he  sate,  as  old  books  say, 

A  blast  was  uttered  from  the  Horn, 

Where  by  the  Castle-gate  it  hung  forlon. 

'T  is  the  breath  of  good  Sir  Eustace  1        5 
He  is  come  to  claim  his  right: 
Ancient  castle,  woods,  and  mountains 
Hear  the  challenge  with  delight. 
Hubert !  though  the  blast  be  blown 
He  is  helpless  and  alone: 
Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  word ! 
And  there  he  may  be  lodged,  and  tbcm  fc 
Lord« 
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eak !  —  astounded  Hubert  cannot; 

id,  if  power  to  speak  he  had,  90 

1  are  daunted,  all  the  household 

litten  to  the  heart,  and  sad. 

is  Sir  Eustace ;  if  it  be 

ring  many  it  must  be  he  ! 

tus  Hubert  thought  in  his  dismay, 

id  by  a  postern-gate  he  slimk  away. 

»ng,  and  long  was  he  unheard  of: 

>  his  Brother  then  he  came, 

ade  confession,  asked  forgiveness, 

iked  it  by  a  brother's  name,  too 

id  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven; 

id  of  Eustace  was  forgiven: 

len  in  a  convent  went  to  hide 

is  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  died. 

at  Sir  Eustace,  whom  good  angels 
ad  preserved  from  murderers'  hands, 
Dd  from  Pagan  chains  had  rescued, 
ived  with  honour  on  his  lands. 
>ns  he  had,  saw  sons  of  theirs: 
nd  through  ages,  heirs  of  heirs,  no 

long  posterior  renowned, 
(randed  the  Horn  which  they  alone  could 
sound. 


A  COMPLAINT 

1806.  1807 

Written  at  Town-eDd,  Gkasmere.  Suggested 
f  a  chaDge  in  the  manner  of  a  friend. 

Thkke  is  a  change  —  and  I  am  poor; 
Your  love  hath  been,  not  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  hearth  door, 
Whose  only  busmess  was  to  flow; 
And  flow  it  did:  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  abovo  ! 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love, 
What  have  I  ?  shall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love  —  it  may  be  deep  — 
I  trust  it  is,  —  and  never  dry: 
What  matter  ?  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  sflence  and  obscurity. 
—  Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 


STRAY   PLEASURES 
1806.  1807 

** Pleature  is  tpread  through  the  earth 

In  Mruy  gijte  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  thaUfindJ** 

Suggested  on  the  Thames  by  the  sight  of 
one  of  those  floating  mills  that  used  to  be  seen 
there.  This  I  noticed  on  the  Surrey  side  be- 
tween Somerset  House  and  Blackf  riars  Bridge. 
Charles  Lamb  was  with  me  at  the  time  ;  and  I 
thought  it  remarkable  that  I  should  have  to 
point  out  to  him,  an  idolatrous  Londonert  a  sight 
so  interesting  as  the  happy  group  dancing  on 
the  platform.  Mills  of  this  kind  used  to  be, 
and  perhaps  still  are,  not  uncommon  on  the 
Continent.  I  noticed  several  upon  tlie  river 
Saone  in  the  year  1799,  particularly  near  the 
town  of  Chalons,  where  my  friend  Jones  and  I 
halted  a  day  when  we  crossed  France  ;  so  far 
on  foot:  there  we  embarked,  and  floated  down 
to  Lyons. 

Bt  their  floating  mill, 
That  lies  dead  and  still. 
Behold  yon  Prisoners  three, 
The  Miller  with  two  Dames,  on  the  breast 

of  the  Thames ! 
The  platform  is  small,  but  gives  room  for 

them  all; 
And  they  're  dancing  merrily. 

From  the  shore  come  the  notes 

To  their  mill  where  it  floats, 

To  their  house  and  their  mill  tethered  fast: 

To  the  small  wooden  isle  where,  their  work 

to  beguile,  10 

They  from  morning  to  even  take  whatever 

is  g^ven;  — 
And  many  a  blithe  day  they  have  past. 

Li  sight  of  the  spires. 

All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest, 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky. 
They  dance,  —  there  are  three,  as  jocund  as 

free. 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast. 

Man  and  Maidens  wheel, 
They  themselves  make  the  reel,     .    30 
And  their  music  's  a  prey  which  they  seize; 
It  plays  not  for  them,  —  what  matter  ?  't  is 

theirs; 
And  if  they  had  care,  it  has  scattered  their 

cares. 
While  they  dance,  crying,  "Long  as  ye 
please  t " 
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They  dance  not  for  me, 
Yet  mine  is  their  elee  ! 
Thus  pleasure  is  spread  through  the  earth 
In  stray  g^if ts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever 

shall  find; 
Thus  a  rich  loving-kindnesSy  redundantly 

kind, 
Moves  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth.  30 

The  showers  of  the  spring 
Rouse  the  birds,  and  they  sing; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  de- 

£ach  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbour  will 

kiss; 
Each  wave,  one  and  t'  other,  speeds  after 

his  brother: 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right  1 

POWER  OF   MUSIC 

1806.  1807 

Taken  from  life. 

An  Orpheus  !  an  Orpheus  !  yes,  Faith  may 
grow  bold. 

And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of 
old;  — 

Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you  11  meet  with 
the  same 

In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  bor- 
rowed its  name. 

His  station  is  there;  and  he  works  on  the 

crowd. 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and 

loud; 
He  fills. with  his  power  all  their  hearts  to 

the  brim  — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and 

Imn? 

What  an  eager  assembly  !  what  an  empire 

is  this  I 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have 

bliss;  10 

The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious 

have  rest; 
And  the  guilt-burthened  bovI  is  no  longer 

opprest. 

As  the  Moon  brightens  round  herthe  clouds 

of  the  night, 
So  He,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of 

light; 


It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  doski 

browed  Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  Baker's,  with  bask 

on  back. 

That  errand-bound  'Prentice  was  passmg 

haste  — 
What  matter  I  he 's  caught  —  and  his  tid 

runs  to  waste; 
The  Newsman  is  stopped,  though  he  sM 

on  the  fret;  ] 

And    the    half -breathless    Lamplighter  j 

he  's  in  the  net ! 

The  Porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  wla 

he  bore; 
The  Lass  with  her  barrow  wheels  hitiier  b 

store;  — 
If  a  thief  cotild  be  here  he  might  pilfer 

ease; 
She  sees  the  Musician,  't  is  all  that  she  see 

He  stands,  backed  by  the  wall;  —  he  alaij 

not  his  din; 
His  hat  fives  him  vigour,  with  booi^  di«i| 

pmgin,  I 

From  the  old  and  the   young,  from  tl 

poorest;  and  there ! 
The  one-penuied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spa^ 

0  blest  are  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  d 

hand 
Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thasi 
ful  a  band; 

1  am  glad  for  him,  blind  as  he  is  !  —  all  tl 

while 
If  they  speak  't  is  to  praise,  and  they  pni 
with  a  snule. 

That  tall    Man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and 

heif^ht. 

Not  an  inch  of  his  body  isifree  from  deligl 
Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  ?  < 

not  he  I 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  wind  through 

tree. 

Mark  that  Cripple  who  leans  on  his  cratt 

like  a  tower 
That  long  has  leaned  forward,  leans  ha 

after  hour  !  — 
That  Mother,   whose   sprit   in  fetters  j 

bound, 
While  she  dfuidles  the  Babe  in  her  arms  | 

the  sound.  I 
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>w,  coaches  and  chariots !  roar  on  like  a 

stream; 
sre  are  twenty  souls  happj  as  souls  in  a 

dream: 
ley  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs —  they  care 

not  for  you, 
or  ^Hiat  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue! 


STAR-GAZERS 

1806.  1807 

Obaerred  hy  me  in  Leioetter-square,  as  here 
oeribed. 

rHAT  crowd  is  this  ?  what  have  we  here  ! 

we  must  not  pass  it  by; 
Tdeacope  upon  its  frame,  and  pointed  to 

the  sky : 
ong  is  it  as  a  barber's  pole,  or  mast  of 

little  boat, 
ome   little  pleasure-skifP,  that    doth    on 

Thames's  water  float. 

he  Showman  chooses  well  his  place,  't  is 

Leicester's  busy  Square; 
Lnd  is  as    happy    in   his  night,   for   the 

heavens  are  blue  and  fair; 
lalniy  though  impatient,  is  the  crowd;  each 

stands  ready  with  the  fee, 
Lnd  envies  him  that 's  looking;  —  what  an 

insight  must  it  be  I 

fet.  Showman,  where  can  lie  the  cause? 

Shall  thy  Implement  have  blame, 
I  boaster,  that  when  he  is  tried,  fails,  and 

is  put  to  shame  ?  10 

)r  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  their 

eyes  in  fault  ? 
rheir  eyes,  or  minds?  or,  finally,  is  yon 

resplendent  vatilt  ? 

'3  nothing  of  that  radiant  pomp  so  good  as 

we  have  here  ? 
>r  gives  a  thing  but  smaU  delight  that 

never  can  be  dear  ? 
Che  silver  moon  with  all  her  vales,  and 

hills  of  mightiest  &me. 
Doth  she  betray  us  when  they  're  seen  ?  or 

are  they  but  a  name  ? 

Or  is  it  rather  that  Conceit  rapacious  is  and 

strong, 
And  bomity  never  yields  so  much  but  it 

seenois  to  do  bier  wrong  ? 


Or  is  it,  that  when  hunuin  Souls  a  journey 

long  have  had 
And  are  returned  into  themselves,  they 

cannot  but  be  sad  ? 


ao 


Or  must  we  be  constrained  to  think  that 

these  Spectators  rude, 
Poor  in  estate,  of  manners  base,  men  of  the 

multitude. 
Have  souls  which  never  yet  have  risen,  and 

therefore  prostrate  lie  ? 
No,  no,  this  cannot  be;  —  men  thirst  for 

power  and  majesty  ! 

Does,  then,  a  deep  and  earnest  thought  the 

blissful  mind  employ 
Of  him  who  gazes,  or  has  gazed  ?  a  grave 

and  steady  joy. 
That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits 

no  outward  sign. 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  siloit 

and  divine  t 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  't  is  sure  that  they 
who  pry  and  pore 

Seem  to  meet  with  little  gain,  seem  less 
happv  than  before:  30 

One  after  One  they  take  their  turn,  nor 
have  I  one  espied 

That  doth  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dis- 
satisfied. 


"YES,  IT  WAS   THE  MOUNTAIN 

ECHO" 

1806.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasraere.  The  echo 
came  from  Nab-scar,  when  I  was  walkine  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Rydal  Mere.  I  will  here 
mention,  for  my  dear  SisterV  sake,  that,  while 
she  wan  ritttngf  alone  one  day  high  np  on  this 
part  of  Longhrig^  Fell,  she  was  so  affected  by 
the  voice  of  the  Cuckoo  heard  from  the  crags 
at  some  distanoe  that  she  could  not  suppress  a 
wish  to  have  a  stone  inscribed  with  her  name 
amon^  the  rocks  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. On  my  return  from  my  walk  I  recited 
these  verses  to  Mrs,  Wordsworth. 

Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound. 
Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo^ 
Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound  ! 

Unsolicited  reply 

To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent; 


34^ 


••NUNS  FRET  NOT" 


Like  her  ordinary  ciy. 

Like  —  but  oh,  how  different ! 

Hears  not  also  mortal  Life  ? 
Hear  not  we,  unthinking  Creatnres  \ 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife  — 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  toe  too  ?  —  yes,  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognised  intelligence ! 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar  — 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear; 
For  of  (jod,  —  of  God  they  are. 


"NUNS   FRET  NOT  AT  THEIR 
CONVENTS  NARROW  ROOM  " 

1806.  1807 

In  the  cottage,  Town-end,  Gmsmere,  one 
afternoon  in  1801,  my  sister  read  to  me  the 
Sonnets  of  Bfilton.  I  had  long  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  I  was  particularly 
stmok  on  that  occasion  with  the  dignified  sim- 
•plicity  and  majestic  harmony  that  runs  through 
most  of  them,  —  in  character  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Italian,  and  still  more  so  from 
Shakspeare's  fine  Sonnets.  I  took  fire,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  viy  so,  and  produced  three 
Sonnets  the  same  afternoon,  Uie  first  I  ever 
wrote  except  an  irregptlar  one  at  school.  Of 
these  three,  the  only  one  I  distinctly  remember 
is  —  **I  griered  for  Buonaparte*'  One  was 
never  written  down :  the  third,  which  was,  I 
believe,  preserved,  I  cannot  particularise. 

KuNS  fret  not  at  their  convent's  niirrow 

room; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom. 
Sit  blithe  and  happy;  bees  that  soar  for 

bloom. 
High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Fumess-fells, 
Wul  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 
In  truth  the  prison,  into  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  henoe  for  me. 
In  sundry  mooos,  *t  was  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground; 
Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  thare  needs 

must  be) 


Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  mnckB 

erty. 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  kj 

found.  ! 


PERSONAL  TALK 

1806.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  The  U 
line  but  two  stood,  at  first,  better  and  dm 
characteristically,  thus : 


«i 


By  my  balf-UtdMn  and  half-parkwr  fin.' 


My  Sister  and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  harin^  d 
tea-kettle  in  our  little  sitting -room ;  and  1 
toasted  the  bread  ourselves,  which  remindt  1 
of  a  little  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  hth 
set  down  among  these  minutiJB.  Happoii 
both  of  us  to  be  en&:aged  a  few  minntM  m 
morning  when  we  had  a  young  prig  of  a  Soon 
lawyer  to  breakfast  with  us,  my  dear  Sister,  vH 
her  usual  simplicity,  put  the  toasting-fork  vit 
a  slice  of  bread  into  the  hands  of  this  E£J 
burgh  genius.  Our  little  book-case  stood « 
one  nde  of  the  fire.  To  prevent  loos  of  tifl 
he  took  down  a  book,  and  fell  to  readii^.  \ 
the  neglect  of  the  toast,  which  was  barvt  ti 
cinder.  Many  a  time  have  we  laughed  at  tU 
circumstance,  and  other  cottage  simplicitie*  < 
that  day.  By  the  bye,  I  have  a  spite  at  g^ 
of  this  series  of  Sonnets  (I  will  leave  the  read^ 
to  discover  which)  as  having  been  the  bkm 
of  nearly  putting  off  for  ever  onr  acquaintaBi 
with  dear  Biiss  Fenwick,  who  has  alwavs  it^ 
matised  one  line  of  it  as  vulgar,  and  wofik 
only  of  having  been  composed  by  a  ooonti 
squire. 


I  AM  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk.  - 
Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  waBc, 
Or  neighbours,  daOy,  weekly,  in  my  sigitt 
And,  n>r  my  chance-acquaintance,  Isdii 

bright, 
Sons,  moUiers,  maidens  withering  on  tft 

stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  Fonns,  wit 

chalk 
P^ted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  fesc 

night. 
Better  than   saoh   djaeoorse  doth  aleM 

long. 
Long,  barren  siknoe,  ■qoare  with  my  di 

aire; 
To  sit  witbont  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  loved  preaenoe  of  my  cottage-Are, 
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nd  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
r  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

11 

Yet  life,"  you  say,  "  is  life;  we  have  seen 

and  see, 
nd  with  a  liying  pleasure  we  describe; 
nd  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
he  languid  mind  into  activity, 
oimd  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and 

glee 
re  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe. " 
ven  be  it  so;  yet  still  amon^  your  tribe,   ai 
^  daily  world's  true  Worldlings,  rank  not 

me  ! 
hildren   are  blest,  and  powerful;    their 

world  lies 
[ore  justly  balanced;  partly  at  their  feet, 
Jkd.  part  far  from  them:  sweetest  melodies 
iie  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more 

sweet; 
Hiose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own 

eyes, 
le  is  a  Slave;  the  meanest  we  can  meet ! 

in 

Vlngs  have  we,  —  and  as  far  as  we  can  go, 
Ve  may  find  pleasure:    wilderness    and 

wood,  30 

iUnk  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that 

mood 
Vhich  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
)reams,   books,  are  each  a  world;    and 

books,  we  know, 
ire  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and 

good: 
lound  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh 

and  blood, 
ha  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow, 
rbere  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous 

store, 
llatter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am, 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear; 
Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear,  — 
die  gentle  Lady  noarried  to  the  Moor;     41 
bd  heavenly   Una  with  her  milk-white 

Lamb. 

IV 

7of  ean  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
}reat  gains  are  mine;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
Prom  evil-speaking;  rancour,  never  soueht, 
^es  to  me  not;  malignant  truth,  or  Be. 
ience  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 


Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joy- 
ous thought: 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably.    50 
Blessings    be    with    them  —  and    eternal 

praise. 
Who  gave  us    nobler    loves,  and  nobler 

cares  — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays ! 
Oh  t  might  my  name  oe  numbered  among 

theirs. 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 


,     ADMONITION 

1806.  1807 

Intended  more  particularly  for  the  perusal  of 
those  who  may  have  happened  to  be  enamoured 
of  some  beautiful  Place  of  Retreat,  in  the 
Country  of  the  Lakes. 

Well  may'st  thou  halt  —  and  gaze  with 

brightening  eve  t 
The  lovely  Cottage  m  the  guardian  nook 
Hath  stirred  thee  deeply;  with  its  own  dear 

brook. 
Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky  I 
But  covet  not  the  Abode ;  —  forbear  to  sigh. 
As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look; 
Intruders —  who  would  tear  from  Nature's 

book 
This  precious  leaf,  with  harsh  impiety. 
Think  what  the  home  must  be  if  it  were 

thine. 
Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants  1  —  Roof, 

window,  door. 
The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 
The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine: 
Yea,  all,  that  now  enchants  thee,  from  the 

day 
Or  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt 

away. 


"BELOVED  VALE!"   I   SAID, 
"WHEN   I   SHALL  CON'* 

1806.  1807 

"  Beloved  Vale ! "  I  said, "  when  I  shall  con 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  years. 
Remembrance  of  myself  and  of  my  peers 
Will  press  me  down:  to  think  of  what  is 
gone 
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Will  be  an  awful  thought,  if  life  have  one." 
But,  when  into  the  Viae  I  came,  no  fears 
EHstressed  me;  from  mine  eyes  escaped  no 

tears; 
Deep  thought,  or  dread  remembrance,  had 

I  none. 
By  doubts  and  thousand  petty  fancies  crost 
I    stood,    of  simple    shame   the  blushing 

Thrall; 
So  narrow  seemed  the  brooks,  the  fields  so 

small  t 
A  Juggler's  balls  old  Time  about    him 

tossed; 
I  looked,  I  stared,  I  smiled,  I  laughed; 

and  all 
The  weight  of  sadness  was  in  wonder  lost. 


«*HOW  SWEET   IT  IS,  WHEN 
MOTHER   FANCY   ROCKS" 

1806.  .1807 

How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a 

wood  I 
An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood. 
Tall    trees,  green    arbours,  and    ground- 
flowers  in  flocks; 
And  wild  rose  tip-toe  upon  hawthorn  stocks, 
Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  agile  pranks 
At    Wakes    and    Fairs    with    wandering 

Mountebanks,  — 
When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head, 

and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her.     Verily  I  think. 
Such  plaoe  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world:  thoughts,  link 

by  link, 
Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  such 

gleam 
Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink. 
And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 


•♦  THOSE  WORDS  WERE  UTTERED 
AS  IN  PENSIVE  MOOD" 

1806.  1807 


••  —  they  Mn  of  the  sky. 
And  from  oor  enithly  memory  fade  ftwij.** 

Thobb  words  were  uttered,  as  in  pensive 

mood 
We  turned,  departing  from  that  solemn 

sight: 


A  contrast  and  reproach  to  gross  delif^ 
And     life's    unspiritual    Measures   diB; 

wooed ! 
But  now  upon  this  thought  I  cannot  brood; 
It  is  unstable  as  a  dream  of  night; 
Nor  will  I  praise  a  cloud,  however  bright. 
Disparaging  Man's  gifts,  and  proper  fooi 
Grove,  isle,  with  every  shape  of  sky-built 

dome, 
Though  clad  in  colours  beautiful  and  pure, 
Find  m  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  hoatt: 
The  inmiortal  Mind  craves  objects  tbit 

endure: 
These  cleave  to  it;  from  these  it  cannot 

roam, 
Nor  they  from  it:  their  fellowship  is 


COMPOSED  BY  THE   SIDE  OF 
GRASMERE  LAKE 

1806.  1820 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  btn 
Through  the  grey   west;    and  lot   tbefl 

waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  jidl 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars; 
Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Man 
Amid  his  fellows  beauteously  revealed 
At  happy  distance  from  eturth's  groamig 

wars. 
Is  it  a  mirror  ?  —  or  the  nether  Sphere 
Opening  to  view  the  abyss  in  which  she  feed) 
Her  own  calm  fires  ?  —  But  list  1  a  voice  i 

near; 
Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  throi^ 

the  reeds, 
**  Be  thankful,  thou;  for,  if  nnholv  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here  t " 


"WITH  HOW  SAD  STEPS,  O  MOOS 
THOU  CLIMB'ST  THE  SKY" 

1806.  1807 

''With  how   sad   steps,  O  Moon,  tbi 

climb'st  the  sky. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  fiut  1 
Where  art  thou  ?    Thou  so  often  seen  fl 

high 
Running  among  the  clonda  a  Wood-aynp^ 

lacel 
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jnhapp^  Nuns,  whose  common  breath 's  a 

sigh 
Vliich  ^ey  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a 

pace! 
rhe  iK>rthem  Wind,  to  call  thee  to  the 

chase, 
tlost  blow  to-night  his  bu^le  horn.    Had  I 
The  power  of  Merlin,  Groddess  !  this  should 

be: 
Ind  all  the  stars,  fast  as  the  clouds  were 

riven, 
>hould  sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  company, 
lorrying  uid  sparkling  through  the  clear 

blue  heaven. 
)ut,  Cynthia  1  should  to  thee  the  palm  be 

riven, 
2ueen  both  for  beauty  and  for  majesty. 


"THE    WORLD    IS   TOO    MUCH 
WITH  US;  LATE  AND  SOON" 

1806.  1807 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 

soon, 
[retting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 

powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
Wq  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boonl 
rhe  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
rhe  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  nx>-gathered  now  fike    sleeping 

flowers;  , 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of 

tune; 
[t  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God  1 1  'd  rather  be 
4  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
ik)  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Elave  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn; 
Bave  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn. 


•WITH    SHIPS  THE  SEA  WAS 
SPRINKLED  FAR  AND  NIGH" 

1806.  1807 

V^iTH  Ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and 

nigh. 
Like   stars   in   heaven,  and   joyously   it 

■bowed; 


Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road. 
Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not 

why. 
A  goodly  Vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad; 
And  lustily  suong  the  bay  she  strode, 
Her  tacklmg  rich,  and  of  apparel  high. 
This  Ship  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her, 
Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  Lover's  look; 
This  Snip  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer: 
When  will  she  turn,  and  whither?    She 

will  brook 
No  tarrying;  where  She  comes  the  winds 

must  stir: 
On  went  She,  and  due  north  her  journey 

took. 


"WHERE   LIES   THE   LAND   TO 
WHICH  YON  SHIP  MUST  GO?" 

1806.  1807 

Whebe  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship 

must  go? 
Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting  at  break  of  day, 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array; 
Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow  ? 
What  boots  the  inquiry  ?  —  Neither  friend 

nor  foe 
She  cares  for;  let  her  travel  where  she  may, 
She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 
Yet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark  ? 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 
(From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and 

there 
CrossW  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something 

dark. 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear, 
Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Bark  I 


TO   SLEEP 

1806.  1807 

O  GENTLE  Sleep  I  do  they  belong  to  thee. 
These  twinklings  of  oblivion  ?    Thou  dost 

love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dove, 
A  captive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 
This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep  t  thou  art  to 

me 
A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shove 
Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  above 
Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockery. 


3SO 


TO   SLEEP 


I  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  no; 
Hence  am  i  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child: 
Am  pleased  bj  fits  to  have  thee  for  my 

foe, 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled: 
O  gentle  Creature  I  do  not  use  me  so, 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled. 


^ 


TO   SLEEP 
1806.  1807 


A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by, 

One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 

Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and 
seas, 

Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and 
pure  sky; 

I  have  thought  of  aU  by  turns,  and  yet  do 
lie 

Sleepless  I  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melo- 
dies 

Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard 
trees; 

And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more, 

I  lay, 

And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep !    by  any 

stealth: 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away: 
Without  Thee   wliat   is  all  the  morning's 

wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 

health! 


TO   SLEEP 
1806.  1807 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee, 

Sleep ! 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest 

names; 
The  very  sweetest.  Fancy  culls  or  frames. 
When  thankftUness  of  heart  is  strong  and 

deep ! 
Dear  Bosom-child  we  call  thee,  that  dost 

steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering;  Balm  that 

tames 
All  anguish;  Saint  that  evil  thoughts  and 

aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 


Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.  ShaUIalcm^ 

I  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made, 

Call  thee  worst  Tyrant  by  which  Flesh  tt 

crost  ? 
Perverse,  self-willed  to  own  and  to  disoiwn. 
Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  titK 

prayed. 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted 

most! 

TWO  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
MICHAEL  ANGELO,  AND  A 
TRANSLATION  FROM  THE 
LATIN   OF   THOMAS    WARTON 

(?).  1882 

Night  speaks 

Grateful  is  Sleep,  my  life  in  stone  bound 

fast; 
More  grateful  still:  while  wr^mg  and  shame 

shall  last. 
On  me  can  Time  no  happier  state  bestow 
Than  to  be  left  unconscious  of  the  woe. 
Ah  then,  lest  you  awaken  me,  speak  low. 

Grateful  is  Sleep,  more  grateful  still  to  be 
Of  marble;  for  while  shameless  wrong  and 

woe 
Prevail,  't  is  best  to  neither  hear  nor  »ee. 
Then  wake   me  not,  I  pray  you.     Hash, 

speak  low. 

CoBiE,  gentle  Sleep,  Death's  image  tho' 

thou  art,  • 

Come  share  my  couch,  nor  speedily  depart; 
How  sweet  thus  living  without  life  to  ue. 
Thus  without  death  how  sweet  it  is  to  dk. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL 

ANGELO 

1806,  1807 

Translations  from  Michael  Angelo,  done  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Duppa,  whoee  acqaaintanee  1 
I  made  through  Mr.  Sonthey.  Mr.  Dnppa  w 
engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  Michael  Aanlov 
and  applied  to  Mr.  Southey  and  myself  tonr- 
nish  some  specimens  of  his  poetic  g^enios. 


Yes  !   hope  may  with  my  strong  de«iK 

keep  paoe. 
And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayed; 


c« 
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or  if  of  our  affections  none  finds  grace 
1  sight  of  Heayen,  then,  wherefore  hath 

God  made 
he  world  which  we  inhabit  ?  Better  plea 
oye  cannot  haye,  than  that  in  loying  thee 
lory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid, 
rho  such  diyinity  to  thee  imparts 
s  hallows  and   makes    pure  all    gentle 

hearts. 
!is   hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  loye 

ales 
rith  beauty,  which  is  varying  eyery  hour; 
ut,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the 

power 
f  ontward  change,  there  blooms  a  death- 
less flower, 
hat  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 


FROM   THE   SAME 

1806.  1807 

n 

0  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behold 
rhen  first  tiiey  met  the  placid  light  of 

thine, 
nd  my  Soul  felt  her  destiny  divine, 
nd  hope  of  endless  peace  in  me  grew  bold : 
[eavett-bom,    the    Soul    a    heaven -ward 

course  must  hold; 
eyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
For  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and 

weak) 
leal  Form,  the  universal  mould, 
he  wise  man,  I  affirm,  can  find  no  rest 

1  that  which  perishes:  nor  will  he  lend 

lis  heart  to  aught  which  doth  on  time  de- 
pend. 

ris  sense,  unbridled  will,  and  not  true 
love, 

hat  kills  the  soul:  love  betters  what  ia 
besL 

yen  h^re  below,  but  more  in  heayep  above. 


0  THE  MEMORY  OF   RAISLEY 
CALVERT 

1806.  1807 

This  young  man,  Raisley  Calyert,  to  whom  I 
as  10  much  indebted,  died  at  Penrith,  1795. 

^LVzitT  I  it  must  not  be  tmheard  by  them 
Hio  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 


Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  con- 
demn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and 

stem  — 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked;  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the 

truth; 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or 

great. 
In  my  past  verse;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood,  which  now  I  meditate ;  — 
It    gladdens  me,   O    worthy,   short-lived. 

Youth  ! 
To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy 
praise. 


"  METHOUGHT  I  SAW  THE  FOOT- 
STEPS OF  A  THRONE" 

1806.  1807 

The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  was  a  great 
favourite  with  my  sister  S.  H.  When  I  saw 
her  lying  in  death,  I  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  compose  the  Sonnet  that  follows  it. 

[See  the  editor's  note.] 

Methought    I    saw    the  footsteps  of  a 

throne 
Which  mists  and  vapours  from  mine  eyes 

did  shroud  — 
Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  al- 
lowed; 
But  all  the  steps  and  ground  about  were 

strown 
With  sights  the  ruefullest  that  flesh  and 

bone 
EvQr  put  on;  a  miserable  crowd. 
Sick,  nale,  old,  young,  who  cried  before 

that  cloud, 
*<  Thou  art  our  king,  O  Death  I  to  thee  we 

groan." 
Those  steps  I  clomb;  the  mists  before  me 

gave 
Smooth  way;  and  I  beheld  the  face  of  one 
Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave, 
With  her  face  up  to  heaven;  that  seemed 

to  have 
Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought  fore* 

gone; 
A  lovely  Beauty  in  a  summer  grave  I 
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1806.  1807 

Composed  at  Grasmere,  daring  a  valk  one 
Evening,  after  a  stormy  day,  the  Anthor  hav- 
ing jnst  read  in  a  Newspaper  that  the  dissola- 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  hourly  expected. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  I  the  Voice  is  np 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are 

gone, 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams  I 
Of  aU  her  Voices,  One  1 

Loud  is  the  Vale;  —  this  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea; 
Yon  star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  deprest, 
Importunate  and  heavy  load  ! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here. 
Upon  this  lonely  road; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad  — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay, 
Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature  *«  darj^  ftby^r 
but  when  the  great  and  good  depart 
W^hat  is  it  more  than  this  — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth. 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ?  — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be. 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 


NOVEMBER   1806 

1806.  1807 

Another  year  !  —  another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  ! 
And  We  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the 

Foe. 
T  is  well  I  from  this  day  forward  we  shall 

know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be 

wrought; 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid 

low. 


O  dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth 

cheer  I 

We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  hod 
Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant;  not  a  servile  b 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which 

fear, 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  undei 


ADDRESS   TO   A  CHILD 

DURING  A  BOISTEROUS  WINTER  EVEXIX 
BY  MY   SISTER 
1806.   1815 
Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere. 

What  way  doe^  the  wind  come? 

way  does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the 
Through  wood,  and  through  vale;  aDd,o'< 

rocky  height 
Which  the  foat  cannot  climb,  takes 

soundmg  flight; 
He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree. 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainly  may  see; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  be 
There 's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knowin 
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He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook 
And  ring  a   sharp   'larum;  —  but,  if 

should  look. 
There 's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of 
Round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk. 
And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  with 
Sometimes  he  11  hide  in  the  cave  of  a 
Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard 
—  Yet  seek  him,  —  and  what  shall  yon 

in  the  place  ? 
Nothing  but  sdence  and  empty  space; 
Save,  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 
That  he's  left,  for  a  oed,  to  beggars 

thieves ! 
As  soon  as 't  is  daylight  to-morrow,  with 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  j 

will  see 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a 

rout. 
And  cracked  the  branches,  and  strewn  then 

about; 
Heaven  grant  that  he  spare  but  that  oee 

uprifipht  twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  nrond  and  b^ 
All  last  summer,  as  well  you  Imow, 
Studded  with  apples,  a  beautifiil  show  I 
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[ark  !  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause, 
Lod  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 
Ught  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 
>riYe  them  down,  like  men  in  a  battle:    31 

—  But  let  him  range  round;  he  does  us  no 

harm, 

Ve  build  up  the  fire,  we  *re  snug  and  warm ; 

JntoQched  by  his  breath  see  the  caudle 
shines  bright, 

kjid  bums  with  a  clear  and  steady  light; 

iooks  have  we  to  read,  —  but  that  half- 
stilled  knell, 

Lias !  't  is  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock 
beU. 

—  Come,  now  we  11  to  bed  I  and  when  we 

are  there 
BEe  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall 

we  care? 
Be  mar  knock  at  the  door,  —  we  11  not  let 

him  in;  40 

Iklay  drive  at  the  windows,  —  we  11  laugh  at 

his  din; 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  wherever  it 

be; 
Here 's  a  caae  warm  house  for  Edward  and 

me. 


ODE 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 
.    FROM       RECOLLECTIONS       OF 
EARLY   CHILDHOOD 

1803-6.  1807 

This  was  compoaed  during  my  residence  at 
Town-end,  Orasmere.  Two  years  at  least 
p^sed  between  the  writing  of  the  four  first 
•tanzas  and  the  remaining:  part.  To  the  atten- 
tire  and  competent  reader  the  whole  suffi- 
ciently explains  itself;  bat  there  may  be  no 
harm  in  adverting  here  to  particular  feelings  or 
experiences  of  my  own  mina  on  which  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  poem  partly  rests.  Nothing  was 
more  difficult  forme  in  childhood  than  to  ad- 
mit the  notion  of  death  as  a  state  applicable  to 
my  own  being.    I  have  said  elsewhere  — 

**  A  dmple  ehild. 
That  llffhtlj  draws  its  hreatb, 
And  feels  Its  life  in  erery  limb, 
Whst  should  it  know  of  death  I  '*  — 

Bat  it  was  not  so  much  from  feeling^  of  ani- 
mal vivacity  that  my  difficulty  came  as  from 
t  sense  of  the  indomitableness  of  the  Spirit 
within  me.  I  used  to  brood  over  the  stories  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  almost  to  persuade  my- 
self that,  whatever  migfht  become  of  others,  I 
■hoald  be  translated,  in  something  of  the  same 


way,  to  heaven.  With  a  feeling  congenial  to 
this,  I  was  often  unable  to  think  of  external 
things  as  having  external  existence,  and  1  com- 
muned with  all  that  I  saw  as  something  not 
apart  from,  bnt  inherent  in,  my  own  imiuate- 
rlal  nature.  Many  times  while  going  to  school 
have  1  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself 
from  this  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality.  At 
that  time  I  was  afraiid  of  such  processes.  In 
later  periods  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have 
all  reason  to  do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  have  rejoiced  over  the  remem- 
brances, as  is  expressed  in  the  hues — 

'*  Obstinate  questionings 
Of  tense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  Taniahiugs ;  **  eto. 

To  that  dream-like  vividness  and  splendour 
which  invest  objects  of  sight  in  childhood, 
every  one,  I  believe,  if  he  would  look  back, 
could  bear  testimony,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here :  but  having  in  the  poem  regarded 
it  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  stote  of 
existence,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  a 
conclusion,  which  has  given  pain  to  some  good 
and  pious  persons,  that  I  meant  to  inculcate 
such  a  belief.  It  is  far_inn  shadawxj  notion 
to  be  recommended  to  faith,  as  more^tBStran 
element  m«ttr.iiiatiacta  of  immortality.  Bat 
let  us  bear  in  nrind  that,  thotigh  the  idea  is 
not  advanced  in  revelation,  thei-e  is  nothing 
there  to  contradict  it,  and  the  fall  of  Man  pre- 
sents an  analogy  in  its  favour.  Accordingly,  a 
pre-existent  state  has  entered  into  the  popular 
creeds  of  many  nations ;  and,  among  all  per- 
sons acqnunted  with  classic  literature,  is  known 
as  an  ingredient  in  Platonic  philosophy. 
Archimedes  said  that  he  could  move  the  world 
if  he  had  a  point  whereon  to  rest  his  machine. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  same  aspirations  as  re- 
gards the  world  of  his  own  mind  ?  Having  to 
wield  some  of  its  elements  when  I  was  im- 
f>elled  to  write  this  poem  on  the  *'  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,"  I  took  hold  of  the  notion  of  pre- 
existence  as  having  sufficient  foundation  in 
humanity  for  authorising  me  to  make  for  my 
purpose  the  best  use  of  it  I  could  as  a  poet. 

**  The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Boood  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.  ** 


There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  g^rore, 

and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  conmion  sight, 
To  infi  did  seem 

s^  Aj^pnrelled^  celestial  light. 
The  glory  arm  Ihe  freshness  of  a  oream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore;  — 
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Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can 
Bee  no  more. 

II 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes,     lo 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
ThalJthere  hath  i>ast  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth. 

Ill 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous 

song. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  boimd     20 

As  to  the  tabor  s  soimd, 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 

.^.limely  utterance  ^ve  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  agam  am  strong: 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the 

steep; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season 

wrouff ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains 

throng. 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of 
sleep, 

Ajui  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Land  and  sea  '  30 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  neart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday;  — 
Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts, 
thou  happy 

Shepherd-boy  I 

IV 

Ye  bless&d  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make;  Tsee 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival,  40 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  —  I  feel  it 
aU. 
Oh  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning. 

This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  Children  are  culling 
On  every  side, 


Li  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers;  whde   the  sun  ahM 
warm,  j 

And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Moths 
arm: —  j 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear ! 
—  But  there  *s  a  Tree,  of  many,  one,, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  Dp(% 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  thati 
gone: 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  eleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dretm* 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  fo^eUin^ 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life*s"fcM 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,        & 
And  Cometh  from  a^ir: 

Not  in  entire  forgetful  ness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  abofrtnwm.4nir  infancy  f 
Shades  of  thdLprison-hou^  hetnn  t(i~cloie 

Lpon  the  growIBMfoy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  n 
flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,  wh 

,   Must  travel,  still  {^Nature' 

And  by  the  vision  spTen 

Is  on  his  way  attended;  | 

At  length  the  Man  perc^v^  it jjeawav.  ] 


And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  iXkyr*  . 
^^  VI 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleast^res  of  her  0^ 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  owrK^natunil  kioi 
And,  even  with  something  ol,  a  Mother': 

mind, 
'^      And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  Nurse  doth 
To  make  her  Fosterncjuldjifi 
**~Forget  the  glories  he  hathJ^AQWii, 
And  that  imperial  palace  wKencehe cam* 


s 


VII 

Behold    the    Child    among  his  new-bon 

blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size ! 
See,  where  *mid  work  of  hS  own  hswi  1* 

lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kissesi 
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With   light  upon  him  from    his  father's 
eyes  I  90 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  nlaiL-or  charts 
Sosgie^g-agxaj^t  from  his  4^^u&  ^  luim^ 


jelf  with  newly-learned  art; 
-A-wadding  or  a  festival, 
A  monming  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 
But  it  will  not  be  long  100 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous 

stage'' 
With  all  me  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitadon. 

VIII 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
Thy  Soul's  immensity;  no 

Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  dfiaf-aod^ent,  read'st  the  eternal 

deep, "      "    „ 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind,  — 
Mighty  Prophet  I  Seer  blest ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  J;ailing.ali  0ur  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by;     lai 
Thou  little  Child,  vet  glorious  m  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freeaom  on  thy   being's 

height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou 

provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
FuU  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

freight. 
And  onstom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  me  I 


IX 
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O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  Something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  1 
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The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth 

breed 
Perpetual  benediction;  not  indeed 
For  that  wfiicH  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest  — 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  bus^  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering 
his  breast:  — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  thmgs. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 
High   mstincts  before  which  our  mortal 

Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised: 
/But  for  those  first  a]ffectioQS, 

Those  shadowy  recollections,  150 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to 
make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  tha  eternal  Silence:  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never; 
Which   neither   listlessness,  nor  mad  en* 
deavour, 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy,  160 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Oup  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  ever- 
more. / 

X 

Then   sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous 
song ! 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound      170 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  I 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 
Te  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once 
so  bright 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
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Of  splendour  in  the  gnaa,  of  gloiy  in  the 
flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find         180 

Strength  in  whatTcmAma'Mlind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  heen  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and 

Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  I 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight        191 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  chan- 
nels fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as 

they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  Day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting 

sun 
Do  take  a  6ober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  otlier*pStms 

are  won.  200 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 

live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears. 


A  PROPHECY.    February  1807 

1807.  1807 

HiOH   deeds,  O   Germans,  are  to  come 

from  you  1 
Thus  in  your  books  the  record  shall  be 

found, 
''A  watchword  was  pronounced,  a  potent 

sound  — 
Arbonius  I  —  all  the   people  quaked  like 

dew 
Stirred  by  the  breeze;  they  rose,  a  Nation, 

true. 
True  to  herself  —  the  mighty  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea, 
She  rose,  and  off  at  once  the  yoke  she  threw. 


All  power  v^as  given  her  in  the  ^beadfJ 

trance; 
Those  new-b^om  Kings  he  withered  like  a 

flame;" 
—  Woe  to  Uiem  all !  but  heaviest  woe 

shanle 

To  that  Bavarian  who  could  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursed  league  with  France 
First  open  traitor  to  the  Germmn  naxne ! 


THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON  ON  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  SWITZER- 
LAND 

1807.  1807 

This  was  composed  while  pacing  to  and  fro 
between  the  Hall  of  Coleorton,  then  reboildiiiy, 
and  the  priucipal  Farm- bouse  of  the  yrtTr*^  b 
which  we  lived  fur  nine  or  ten  montiu.  I  will 
here  mention  that  the  Song  on  the  R«stoiatuB' 
of  Lord  Clifford^  as  well  as  that  on  the  feast  of 
Brougham  Castle,  were  prodnced  on  the  saB^e 
ground. 

Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  Voice : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  dSlst  rejoiep. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  I 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou f ought*st  against  him;  but  haatvaialr 

striven: 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art 

driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  the«. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  be^ 

reft: 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is 

left; 
For,  hi|^h-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would 

it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  be- 
fore. 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  I 


TO  THOMAS   CLARKSON 

ON  THE  FINAL  PASSING  OF  THE  BILL 
FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE 
TRADE 

1807.    1807 

Clarkson  I    it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to 

climb: 
How  toilsome  —  nay,  how  dire  —  it  was,  by 

thee 
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[s  known;  by  none,  perhaps,  bo  feelingTy: 
But    thou,   who,   starting  in    thy  fervent 

prime, 
Didst  fo^t  lead  forth  that  enterprise  sub- 
lime, 
Host  heard  the  constant  Voice  its  charge 

repeat. 
Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart's  oracular 

seat. 
First  roused  thee.  —  O  true  yoke-fellow  of 

Time, 
Duty's  intrepid  liegeman,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  Nations  shall  be  worn  I 
The  blood-stamed  Writing  is  for  ever  torn; 
And  thou  henceforth  wilt  have  a  good  man's 

calm, 
A  great  man's  happiness;  thy  zeal  shall  find 
Repose  at  length,  firm  friend  of  human 

kindl 


THE   MOTHER'S   RETURN 

BY  HY   SISTER 

1807.  181 5 
Written  at  Town-eod,  Grasmere. 

A  MONTH,  sweet  Little-ones,  is  past 
Since  your  dear  Mother  went  away,  — 
And  she  to-morrow  will  return; 
To-morrow  is  the  happy  day. 

0  bldss^  tidings  I  thought  of  joy  f 
Ths  eldest  heaid  with  steady  glee; 
Silent  he  stood;  then  laughed  amain,  — 
And  shouted,  **  Mothar,  come  to  me." 

• 

Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout, 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near;         10 
"  Nay,  patience  1  patience,  little  boy  I 
Yoar  tender  mother  cannot  hear." 

1  told  of  hills,  and  far-off  towns. 

And  long,  long  vales  to  travel  through;  — 
Ha  listens,  puzzled,  sore  perplexed. 
But  he  submits;  what  can  he  do  ? 

No  slTife  disturbs  his  sister's  breast; 

She  wars  not  with  the  mystery 

Of  time  and  distance,  night  and  day; 

The  bonds  of  our  humanity.  ao 

Her  joy  is  like  an  instinct,  joy 
Of  kitten,  bird,  or  summer  fiy; 


She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim, 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy. 

Her  brother  now  takes  up  the  note, 
And  echoes  back  his  sister's  glee; 
They  hug  the  infant  in  my  arms, 
As  if  to  force  his  sympathy. 

Then,  settling  into  fond  discourse. 
We  rested  ui  the  garden  bower;  |o 

While  sweetly  shone  the  evening  sun 
In  his  departing  hour. 

We  told  o'er  all  that  we  had  done,  — 
Our  rambles  by  the  swift  brook's  side 
Far  as  the  willow-skirted  pool. 
Where  two  fair  swans  together  glide. 

We  talked  of  change,  of  winter  gone. 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  spray, 
Of  birds  that  build  their  nests  and  sing, 
And  all  **  since  Mother  went  away  I "       40 

To  her  these  tales  they  will  repeat, 
To  her  our  new-born  tribes  will  show. 
The  goslings  g^reen,  the  ass's  colt. 
The  &mbs  that  in  the  meadow  go. 

—  But,  see,  the  evening  star  comes  forth  t 
To  bed  the  children  must  depart; 
A  moment-'s  heaviness  they  leel, 
A  sadness  at  the  heart: 

'T  IS  gone  —  and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  upstairs  in  gamesome  race;        90 

I,  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  could  have  joined  the  wanton  chase. 

Five  minutes  past  —  and,  O  the  change  ! 
Asleep  upon  their  beds  they  lie; 
Their  busy  limbs  in  perfect  rest, 
And  closed  the  sparkling  eye. 


GIPSIES 

1807.  1807 

Composed  at  Coleorion.  I  had  observed 
them,  as  here  described,  near  Castle  Donning- 
ton,  on  my  way  to  and  from  Derby. 

Yet  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  Beings,  in  the  self-same  spot ! 
Men,  women,  children,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same  ? 
Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  yielding  light, 
Now  deep  and  red,  the  colouring  of  night; 
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That  on  their  Gipsy-faces  falls, 
Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket-walls. 

—  Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours 
are  gone,  while  I 

Have  been  a  traveller  imder  open  sky, 

Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer. 
Yet  as  I  left  I  mid  them  here  I 

The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest;  — 

Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 

And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 

And  one  night*s  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them  —  but  they 

Regard  not  her:  —  oh  better  wrong  and 
strife 

(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  I 

Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  I 

In  scorn  I  speak  not;  —  they  are  what  their 
birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society  I 

•*0   NIGHTINGALE!   THOU 
SURELY  ART" 

1807.  1807 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.     (A/r«.  IF. 
9ay8  in  a  note  —  "  At  Coleorton.*') 

0  Nightingale  I  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  "  fiery  heart ":  — 

These  notes  of  thine  —  they  pierce  and 

pierce; 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce  I 
Thou  sing^st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 
Had  hel^d  thee  to  a  Valentine; 
A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 
Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  sUent  night; 
And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 
Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

1  heard  a  Stock-dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees. 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze: 

He  did  not  cease;  but  cooed  —  and  cooed; 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed: 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  beg^,  and  never  ending; 
Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee; 
That  was  the  song  —  the  song  for  me  1 


TO   LADY  BEAUMONT 

1807.  1807 

The  winter  garden  of  Coleortoo, 
out  of  on  old  quarry  under  the  supezintei 
and  direction  of  Mrs.  Wordswortn  and  ny 
ter  Dorothy,  daring  the  winter  and  spring 
resided  there. 

Lady  I  the  songs  of  Spring  were  in 

g^ve 
While   I   was    shaping    beds    for    wintci 

flowers; 
While    I    was    planting    green    wnfadii^ 

bowers. 
And  shrubs  —  to  hang  upon  the  warm  al- 
cove. 
And  sheltering  wall;  and  still,  as  Fancy 

wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  nature's  blended 

powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, 
A  labyrinth.  Lady  1  which  your  feet  sbtU 

rove. 
Yes !  when  the  sun  of  life  more  fecbh 

shines. 
Becoming    thoughts,    I    trust,  of    sc^enm 

gloom 
Or  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  briiqr; 
And  these  perennial  bowers  and  maimiir- 

ing  pines 
Be  gracious  as  the  music  and  the  bloom 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 


"THOUGH    NARROW    BE    THAT 
OLD   MAN'S    CARES '^ 

1807.  1807 


** gires  to  airy  notJiing 

A  load  habitation  and  a 


M 


Written  at  Coleorton.  T\i\b  old  inas*B 
was  Mitchell.  He  vas,  in  all  his  ways  and  cc«> 
versation,  a  great  curiosity^  both  indiridvalh 
and  as  a  representative  of  past  times.  His  ehief 
employment  was  keeping  vatch  at  iii|rbt  bj 
pacing  round  the  honsCf  at  that  time  bmldinf, 
to  keep  off  depredators.  He  baa  often  told  mt 
{rravely  of  having  seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  ai^ 
the  Honnds  as  here  described.  Anaong  tW 
groves  of  Coleorton.  where  I  became  fanatHAT 
Ti'ith  the  habits  and  notions  of  old  Mitdiell, 
there  vas  also  a  labourer  of  whom,  I  regret.  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge;  for,  more  tbas 
forty  years  after,  when  he  was  beoovne  an  olJ 
man,  I  learnt  that  while  I  was  ccrniponne 
verses,  which  I  usually  did  aloud,  he  took 
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(och  pleasure,  unknowD  to  me,  in  following 
ij  steps  that  he  might  eatoh  the  words  I  ut- 
>red  ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
)Teral  lines  caught  in  Uiis  way  kept  theii' jilace 
i  hw  memorj.  My  volumes  have  lately  been 
iven  to  him  by  my  informant,  and  surely  he 
Hist  have  been  gratified  to  meet  in  priut  his 
Id  acqnaintances* 

rHonOH  narrow  be  that  old  Man's  cares, 

and  near, 
rhe  poor  old  Man  is  greater  than  he  seems: 
''or    he    hath    waking    empire,    wide    as 

dreams; 
Vn  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  ear. 
lich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer; 
rbe  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
iVith  vital  sounds  and  monitory  gleams 
3f  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear, 
[le  the  seven  birds  hath  seen,  that  never 

part, 
Seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  in  their  nightly 

rounds, 
knd    counted   them:  and   oftentimes  will 

start  — 
For    overhead    are    sweeping   Gabriel's 

Hounds 
Doomed,    with    their    impious  Lord,  the 

flying  Hart 
To  chase  for  ever,  on  atrial  grounds  f 


SONG   AT  THE 
FEAST   OF  BROUGHAM   CASTLE 

UPON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LORD  CLIF- 
FORD, THE  shepherd,  TO  THE  ESTATES 
AND  HONOURS  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS 

1807.    1807 

This  poem  was  composed  at  Coleorton  while 
I  was  walking  to  and  fro  along  the  path  that 
led  from  Sir  George  Beanmont^s  Farm-honse, 
where  we  resided,  to  the  HaU  which  was  build- 
ing at  that  time. 

lliGH  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel 

sate, 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the 

Song.  — 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A   festal    strain    that    hath    been    silent 

long:  — 
**  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower. 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 
The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last; 


10 


ao 


She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 
For  everlasting  blossoming: 
Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white: 
In  love  and  sisterly  delight 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended.  — 
Joy  !  joy  to  both  !  but  most  to  her 
Who  is  the  flower  of  Lancaster  1 
Behold  her  how  She  smiles  to-day 
On  this  great  throng,  thb  bright  array  I 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  comer  of  the  hall; 
But  chiefly  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  Lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored  I 

They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bos  worth-field. 
Not  long  the  Avengjer  was  withstood  — 
Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood: 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  Angels  crowned  the  right. 
Loud  voice  the  Land  has  uttered  forth,     30 
We  loudest  in  the  faithful  north: 
Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring. 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming; 
Our  strong-abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour  — 
Though  lonely,  a  deserted  Tower; 
Knight,    squire,    and    yeoman,  page    and 

groom: 
We  have  them  at  the  feast  of  Brough'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon  —  though  the  sleep  40 
Of  years  be  on  her  !  —  She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  £den*s  course  to  guard; 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  Tower:  — 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride  50 

I*'or  one  fair  House  by  Emont's  side, 
Tliis  day,  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer  — 
Him,  and  his  Lady-mother  dear ! 

Oh  !  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom  — 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  ! 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Himt  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  60 

Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  ? 
—  Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight  — 
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Yonder  is  a  bouse  —  but  where  ? 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks, 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks; 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ehostly  agonies. 
Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mild, 
Maid  and  Mother  imdefiled, 
Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child  I 

Now  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  Shepherd-boy  ? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that 

pass 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  He  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  ? 
O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  ! 
God  loves  the  Chila;  and  God  hath  willed  80 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  Lady's  words,  when  forced  away, 
The  last  she  to  her  Babe  did  say: 
*  My  own,  my  own,  thy  Fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be ;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best  1  * 

Alas  !  when  evil  men  are  strpng 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  Boy  must  port  from  Mosedale's  groves, 
And  leave  Blencathara's  rugged  coves,     90 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

—  Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  I 
Hear  it,  g^ood  man,  old  in  days  ! 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 

For  this  yoimg  Bird  that  is  distrest; 
Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay. 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 
When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  01  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  ear  ! 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 
A  weak  aiKl  cowardly  untruth  ! 
Our  Clifford  was  a  happy  Youth, 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 
That  brought  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 

—  Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will. 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill: 
His  garb  is  humble;  ne'er  was  seen 
Sucn  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  Child  of  strength  and  state  I 
Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  simple  glee. 
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Nor  yet  for  higher  sympathy. 

To  his  side  the  f  aUow-deer 

Came,  and  rested  without  fear; 

The  eag^le,  lord  of  land  and  sea,  1 

Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty; 

And  Doth  the  imdying  flsh  that  swim 

Through  Bowscale-tarn  did  wait  on  him; 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 

In  their  immortality; 

And  glancing,  gleamine,  dark  or  bright, 

Mov^  to  and  m>,  for  his  delight. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt 

Upon  the  mountains  visitant; 

He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing:  q 

And  into  caves  where  Faeries  sing 

He  hath  entered;  and  been  told 

By  Voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 

The  face  of  thing  that  is  to  be; 

And,  if  that  men  report  him  right, 

His  tongue  could  whisper  wonu  of  migLi 

—  Now  another  day  is  come, 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook,  ^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 

Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls;  — 

'  Quell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  Lance  — 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield  — 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field; 

Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  oe. 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored 

Like  a  re-appcaring  Star, 

Like  a  glor}**  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !  ^ 


fi 


Alas !    the  impassioned  minstrel  did  do 

know 
How,  by  Heaven's  grace,  this    Clifford! 

heart  was  framed. 
How  he,  long  forced  in  humble  walks  to  ^ 
Was  softened  into  feeling,   soothed,  sal 

tamed. 


li 


Love  bad  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  met 

lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  ta 

rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  stany  aky. 
The  sleep  that  b  among  the  koel  j  hiDs. 
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I  him  the  savage  yirtne  of  the  Race, 
e\enge,  and  alL  ferocious  thoughts  were 

dead: 
or  did    he   change;   but   kept  in  lofty 

place 
lie  wisdom  which  adversitj  had  bred. 


Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 
The  Shepherd-lord  was  honoured  more  and 

more;  170 

And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
"  The  i^ood  Lord  Clifford "  was  the  name 

he  bore. 


THE  WHITE  DOE   OF   RYLSTONE 

OR,  THE  FATE  OF  THE    NORTONS 

1807.  181 5 

The  earlier  half  of  this  Poem  was  composed  at  Stockton-apon-Tees,  when  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and 
were  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest  Brother,  Mr.  Uutchinsoo,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1807.  The  eonn- 
rj  m  flat,  and  the  weather  was  rough.  I  was  accustomed  every  day  to  walk  to  and  fro  under 
be  shelter  of  a  row  of  stacks'  in  a  field  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  poured 
orth  my  verses  aloud  as  freely  as  they  would  come.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  reminds  me  that  her 
rother  stood  upon  the  punetiUo  of  not  sitting  down  to  dinner  till  I  joined  the  party ;  and  it  fre- 
uently  happened  that  I  did  not  make  my  appearance  till  too  late,  so  that  she  was  made  uucom- 
ortable.  I  here  beg  her  pardon  for  this  and  similar  transgressions  during  the  whole  course  of 
ur  wedded  life.    To  my  beloved  Sister  the  same  apology  is  due. 

When,  from  the  visit  just  mentioned,  we  returned  to  Town-end,  Grasmere,  I  proceeded  with 
he  Poem ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  as  a  caution  to  others  who  may  cast  their  eye  on 
hese  memoranda,  that  the  skin  having  been  rubbed  ofiP  my  heel  by  my  wearing  too  tight  a  shoe, 
hough  I  desisted  from  walking  I  found  that  the  irritation  of  the  wounded  part  was  kept  up,  by 
he  act  of  composition,  to  a  degree  that  made  it  necessary  to  give  my  constitution  a  holiday.  A 
"spid  cure  was  the  consequence.  Poetic  excitement,  when  accompanied  by  protracted  labour  in 
composition,  has  throughout  ray  life  brought  on  more  or  less  bodily  derangement.  Nevertheless, 
[  am,  at  the  dose  of  my  seventy-third  year,  in  what  may  be  called  excellent  health ;  so  that  in- 
«lleetual  labour  is  not  necessarily  unfavourable  to  longevity.  But  perhaps  I  ought  here  to  add 
hat  mine  has  been  generally  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  of  this  Poem  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  subject  being  tiiken 
iom  feudal  times  has  led  to  its  being  compared  to  some  of  Walter  Scott's  poems  that  beloni^f 
» the  same  age  and  state  of  society.  The  comparison  is  inconsiderate.  Sir  Walter  pursued  the 
mstomary  and  very  natural  course  of  conductinp^  an  action,  presenting  various  turns  of  fortune, 
u>  some  outstanding'  point  on  which  the  mind  might  rest  as  a  termination  or  catastrophe.  The 
iouTW  I  attempted  to  pursue  is  entirely  different.  Everything  that  is  attempted  by  the  prin- 
apal  personages  in  "  The  White  Doe  "  fails,  so  far  as  its  object  is  external  and  substantial.  So 
Far  as  it  is  moral  and  spiritual  it  succeeds.  The  Heroine  of  the  Poem  knows  that  her  duty  is 
Bot  to  interfere  with  the  current  of  events,  either  to  forward  or  delay  them,  but 

"To  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  Becnre 
O^er  pain  and  grief  a  triumph  pure." 

This  she  does  in  obedience  to  her  brother's  injunction,  as  most  suitable  to  a  mind  and  character 
Aat,  under  previous  trials,  had  been  proved  to  accord  with  his.  She  achieves  this  not  without 
■id  from  the  communication  with  the  mferior  Creature,  which  often  leads  her  thoughts  to  revolve 


far  too  spiritual  a  one  for  instant  or  widely-spread  sympathy,  but  not  therefore  the  less  fitted  to 
Dttke  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  that  class  of  minds  who  think  and  feel  more  inde- 
pendently, than  the  many  do,  of  the  surfaces  of  things  and  interests  transitory  because  belonging 
more  to  the  outward  and  social  forms  of  life  than  to  its  internal  spirit.  How  insignificant  a 
^ing,  for  example,  does  personal  prowess  appear,  compared  with  the  fortitude  of  patience  and 
li^mie  martyrdom  ;  in  other  words,  with  struggles  for  tne  sake  of  principle,  in  preference  to  vio- 
^  gloried  in  for  its  own  sake. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Duringr  the  Snnmier  of  1807  I  visited,  for  the 
first  time,  the  beautif  al  country  that  surrounds 
Bolton  Priory,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  Poem  of 
'*  The  White  Doe,"  founded  upon  a  'i'ladition 
connected  with  that  placei  was  composed  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year. 


DEDICATION 

In  trellUed  shed  with  clustering  roses  gay, 

And,  Mast  I  oft  beside  our  bUxiug  fire, 

When  yean  of  wedded  life  were  as  s  day 

Whose  current  answers  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Did  we  together  read  in  Spenser's  Lay 

How  Una,  sad  of  soul  —  in  sad  attire, 

The  gentle  Una.  of  oelestial  birth, 

To  seek  her  Knight  went  wandering  o*er  the  earth. 

Ah,  then,  BelovM  I  pleasing  was  the  smart, 

And  the  tear  precious  in  compassion  shed 

For  Her,  who,  pierced  by  sorrow's  thrilling  dart, 

Did  meekly  bear  the  pang  unmerited ; 

Moak  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart 

Tho  milk-white  Lamb  which  in  a  line  she  led,  — 

And  faithful,  loyal  In  her  innocence. 

Like  the  brave  Lion  slain  in  her  defence. 


10 


Motes  could  we  hear  as  of  a  faery  shell 
Attuned  to  words  with  sacred  wudom  fraught ; 
Free  Fancy  prised  each  specious  miracle, 
And  all  its  fluer  inspiration  caught ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  our  rustic  Cell, 
We  by  a  lamentable  change  were  taught 
That  **  bliss  with  mortal  Man  may  not  abide :  ** 
How  nearly  Joy  and  sorrow  are  allied ! 

For  us  the  stream  of  floUoo  ceased  to  flow. 
For  us  the  voice  of  melody  was  mute. 
—  But,  as  soft  gales  dissolve  the  dreiuy  snow, 
And  give  the  timid  herbage  leave  to  shoot. 
Heaven's  breathing  influence  failed  not  to  bestow 
A  timely  promise  of  unlooked-for  fruit. 
Fair  fruit  of  plearare  and  serene  content 
From  blossoms  wild  of  fancies  innocent. 

It  soothed  us  —  it  begnOed  us  —  then,  to  hear 
Once  more  oi  troubles  wrought  by  magic  spell; 
And  griefs  whose  aery  motion  comes  not  near 
The  pangs  that  tempt  the  Spirit  to  rebel : 
Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  cheer, 
High  over  hill  and  low  adown  the  dell 
Again  we  wandered,  willing  to  partake 
All  that  she  suffered  for  her  dear  Lord*s  sake. 


20 


SO 


40 


Then,  too,  this  Song  <^  mfne  once  more  could  please, 

Where  anguish,  strange  as  dreams  nf  restleas  sleep. 

Is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies 

Aloft  ascending,  and  descen<ung  deep. 

Even  to  the  inferior  Kinds  :  whom  forest-tre«« 

Protect  from  beating  sunbeams,  and  the  sweep 

Of   the   sharp  winds;— fair  Creatures  !  — to  whom 

Heaven 
A  calm  and  sinless  life,  with  love,  hath  givoi. 

Tliijt  tragic  Story  cheered  us ;  for  it  speaks 

or  female  patience  winning  firm  repose ;  50 

And,  of  the  recooiMiise  that  cooscieoce  seeks, 

A  bright,  eocoura^nf ,  example  shows : 

Needful  when  o*er  wide  realms  the  tempest  breaks, 

Needful  amid  life's  ordinary  woes  ;  -> 

Hence,  not  for  them  unfitted  who  would  Uses 

A  hai^y  hour  with  hoUer  happinesi 


He  serves  the  Muses  errinfjly  and  ill. 

Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive : 

Oh,  that  my  mind  were  equal  to  fuuii 

The  oompreheusive  mandate  which  they  give 

Vain  aspu«tion  of  an  earnest  will ! 

Tet  in  this  moral  Strain  a  power  may  live, 

BelovM  Wile  !  such  sohice  to  impart 

As  it  hath  yielded  to  thy  tender  heart. 

Rtdal  MomtT,  Wbstxoeklabd, 
AprU  20,  1816. 


—        f* 


**  Action  Is  transitory  —  a  step,  a  Uow, 

The  motion  of  a  muscle  —  this  way  or  thai  — 

'T  is  done ;  and  in  the  after-vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed : 

Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  simI  dark. 

And  has  the  nature  of  iniSuity. 

Tet  through  that  darkness  (infinite  thoogfa  it  aasns 

And  irremoveable)  gracious  openings  lie, 

By  which  the  soul  —  with  patient  steps  of  theogkt 

Now  toiling,  wafted  now  on  wings  of  prayer  — 

May  pass  in  hope,  and,  though  from  mortal 

Yet  undelivered,  rise  with  sure  ascent 

Even  to  the  fountain-head  oi  peace  divine.^ 


"  They  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  Maa*s  bon 
bility:  for  certainly  Man  is  of  kinn  to  ik^ 
Beast  by  his  Body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kini 
to  God  by  his  Spirit,  he  is  a  base,  ipK^bk 
Creature.  It  destroys  likewise  BfagnammitT  ' 
and  the  raising  of  humane  Nat-ure :  for  take  asi 
example  of  a  Dogir,  and  mark  ^rhat  a  freaeroc- 
ity  and  courage  he  will  pat  on,  when  be  finils 
himself  maintained  bv  a  Man.  who  to  bim  f«i 
instead  of  a  God,  or  ^elior  Natnra.  Whkhi 
conrage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that  Creatm*; 
'without  that  confidence  of  a  better  Nature  tka; 
bis  own  could  never  attain.  t>o  Msn,  when  lei 
resteth  and  assnreth  himself  upon  Divine  pro- 
tection  and  favour,  gatbereth  a  force  and  fsiti: 
which  boman  Nature  in  itself  conid  not  obtain." 

LoBD  Bacos. 

CANTO  FIRST 

From  Bolton's  old  monastio  tower 
The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power; 
The  sun  shines  bright;  the  fields  are  gay 
With  peoi^e  in  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scait 
Along  the  banks  of  ci^stal  Wliarf, 
Through  the  Vale  retired  and  lowly. 
Trooping  to  that  summons  holy. 
And,  np  among  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  I 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms;, 
TTiat  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  _., 
Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms;* 
Path,  or  no  jHtth,  what  care  they  ? 
And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hio 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Prrary. 
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CANTO  I 
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What   would  they  there?  — Full  fifty 
years 
That  sumptuous  Pile,  with  all  its  peers. 
Too  harsmy  hath  been  doomed  to  taste 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  waate:  30 

Its  coTtrts  are  ravaged;  but  the  tower 
Is  standing  with  a  Toico  of  power, 
That  ancient  voice  which  wont  to  call 
To  naass  or  some  hi^h  festival; 
And  in  the  shatterea  fabric's  heart 
Remaineth  one  protected  part; 
A  Chapel,  like  a  wild-bird's  nest, 
Closely  embowered  and  trimly  drest; 
And  thither  young  and  old  repair, 
This  Sabbath-day,  for  praise  and  prayer.    30 

Fast  the  churchyard  fills;  —  anon 
Ix>ok  again,  and  they  all  are  gone; 
The  cluster  ronnd  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcelv  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hynm  is  heard:  — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel: 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal;  40 

Of  a  pure  faith  the  vernal  prime  — 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time. 

A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly. 
Recite  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  onlv  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  nver  murmuring  near. 
—  When  soft !  —  the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen;  51 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground  — 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovelv  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  1 
>Vhite  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon  60 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Lie  silent  in  your  graves,  ve  dead  ! 
Lie  auiet  in  your  chnrohyard  bed  I 
r^  hvin^,  toad  your  holy  cares; 
Ye  multitude,  pursue  your  prayers;  70 


90 


And  blame  not  me  if  my  heart  and  sight 

Are  occupied  with  one  delight  f 

T  is  a  work  for  sabbath  hours 

If  I  with  this  bright  Creature  go: 

Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers, 

From  the  bowers  of  earth  below; 

Or  a  Spirit  for  one  day  given, 

A  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaven. 

What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges  80 

Round  and  through  this  rile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  I 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Leads  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamoured  stumy  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  mil, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath, 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath: 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  that  she  mcdces,  — 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell. 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 
Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head; 
Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 
That  aoth  the  living  stars  repel. 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell. 

The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe    too 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show; 
And,  reappearing,  she  no  less 
Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 
But  say,  among  these  holy  places. 
Which  thus  assiduously  she  paces. 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 
Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 
Fair  Pilgrim !  harbours  she  a  sense        no 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ?  ^ 

Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine,     ' 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  ?  .^.^ 

For  what  survives  of  house  where  God ^| 
Was  worshipped,  or  where  Man  abode;  I 
For  old  magnificence  undone;  * 

Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealuig. 
And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing  ? 
Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth   la* 
That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth; 
For  dormitory  s  length  &id  bare 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair; 
Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent, 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament  ? 
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--  hbe  Met  a  warrior  carved  in  stone, 
Aro/mg  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alone; 
A  wsurioTf  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Ckaring  humblj  to  his  side, 
Awl  hands  in  r^ignatiyn  prest, 
Falm  to  palm,  onliis  toan^ml  breast; 
Am  little  she  regards  the  sight 
An  a  common  creature  might: 
If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care, 
(>r  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 

—  Bat  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 
And  on  she  moves  —  with  pace  how  light ! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste  • 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown; 
And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last  140 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down; 
Gentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly. 

The  day  is  placid  in  its  gomg. 
To  a  lingering  motion  bound, 
'  Like  the  crystal  stream  now  flowing        150 
il  With  its  softest  summer  sound: 
\  So  the  balmy  minutes  pass, 
While  this  ladiant  Creature  lies 
Couched  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
,  Pensively  with  downcast  eyes. 

—  But  now  again  the  people  raise 
With  awful  cheer  a  voice  of  praise; 
It  is  the  last,  the  parting  song; 

And  from  the  temple  forth  they  throng. 

And  quickly  spread  themselves  abroad,    160 

While  each  pursues  his  several  road. 

But  some  —  a  variegated  band 

Of  middle-aged,  and  old,  and  young, 

And  little  children  by  the  hand 

Upon  their  leading  mothers  hung  — 

With  mute  obeisance  gladly  paid 

Turn  towards  the  spot,  where,  full  in  view, 

The  white  Doe,  to  her  service  true. 

Her  sabbath  couch  has  made. 

It  was  a  solitary  mound;  170 

Which  two  spears*  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide: 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride; 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighbourhood; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitential  loneliness. 

<*Look,  there  she  is,  my  Child!  draw 
near; 
She  fears  not,  wherefore  should  we  fear  7 


She    means    no    harm;''  —  but    still    tW 
Boy,  iSs 

To  whom  tJie  words  were  softly  said. 
Hung  back,  and  smiled,  and  blushed  for 

joy.    , 

A  shame-faced  blush  of  glowing  red  ! 
Again  the  Mother  whispered  low, 
"  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe; 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way- 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath  day; 
Her  work,  whatever  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone; 
Thus  doth  she.  keep,  from  year  to  year,   190 
Her  sabbath  morning,  foul  or  fair. 

Bright  was  the  Creature,  as  in  dreams 
The  Doy  had  seen  her,  yea,  more  bright; 
But  is  she  truly  what  she  seems  ? 
He  asks  with  insecure  delight, 
Asks  of  himself,  and  doubts,  —  and  still 
The  doubt  returns  against  his  will: 
Though  he,  and  all  the  standers-by. 
Could  tell  a  tragic  historv 
Of  facts  divulged,  wherem  appear 
Substantial  motive,  reason  clear. 
Why  thus  the  milk-white  Doe  is  foond 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound; 
And  why  she  duly  loves  to  pace 
The  circuit  of  this  hallowea  place. 
Nor  to  the  Child's  inquiring  mind 
Is  such  perplexity  confined: 
For,  spite  of  sober  Truth  that  sees 
A  world  of  fixed  remembrances 
Which  to  this  mystery  belong. 
If,  undeceived,  my  slull  can  trace 
The  characters  of  eveiy  face, 
There  lack  not  strange  delusion  here, 
Conjecture  vague,  and  idle  fear. 
Ana  superstitious  fancies  strong. 
Which  do  the  gentle  Creature  wrong. 

That  bearded,  f  taff-supported  Sire  — 
Who  in  his  boyhood  often  fed 
Full  cheerily  on  convent-bread 
And  heard  old  tales  by  the  convent-fire. 
And  to  his  grave  will  go  with  scars, 
Relics  of  long  and  distant  wars  — 
That  Old  Man,  studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle,  is  mounting  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity; 
When  Lady  AHliza  mourned 
Her  Son,  and  felt  in  her  despair 
The  pang  of  unavailing  prayer; 
Her  Son  in  WharTs  abysses  drowned, 
The  noble  Boy  of  Egremound.  130 

From  which  affliction  —  when  the  grace 
Of  God  had  in  her  heart  found  ph£e  — 
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pious  strncture,  fair  to  see, 
ose  up,  this  stately  Priory  I 
be  Lady's  work;  —  but  now  laid  low; 

0  the  grief  of  her  soul  that  doth  come 

and  go, 

1  the    beautiful  form  of  this  innocent 

Doe: 
riiich,  though   seemingly  doomed  in   its 

breast  to  sustain 
.    softened  remembrance   of  sorrow  and 

pain, 
I     spotless,    and    holy,   and  gentle,    and 
bright;  240 

jid  glides  o'er  the  earth  like  an  angel  of 

light 
Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door; 
jidf  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured 

floor 
ook  down,  and  see  a  griesly  sight; 
L  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  up- 
right 1 
*here,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand, 
lie  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand; 
Lnd,  in  his  place,  among  son  and  sire, 
s  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esqiure, 
i  Taliant  man,  and  a  name  of  dread        350 
n  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Red; 
Vlio  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Ban- 
bury church 
^nd  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of 

the  porch  I 
xxik  down  among  them,  if  you  dare; 
)ft  does  the  White  Doe  loiter  there, 
f^rying  into  the  darksome  rent; 
^or  can  it  be  with  good  intent: 
>o  thinks  that  Dame  of  haughty  air, 
tVlio  hath  a  Page  her  book  to  hold, 
^nd  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold.    a6o 
Qarsh    thoughts    with    her    high    mood 

ag^ree  — 
Wlio  counts  among  her  ancestry 
Barl  Pembroke,  shun  so  impiously  I 

That  slender  Touth,  a  scholar  pale, 
From  Oxford  come  to  his  native  vale, 
He  also  hath  his  own  conceit: 
Lt  is,  thinks  he,  the  gracious  Fairy, 
VVho  loyed  the  Shepherd-lord  to  meet 
In  his  wanderinp;8  solitary: 
Wild  notes  she  m  his  hearing  sang,  270 

A  song  of  Nature's  hidden  powers; 
That  whistled  like  the  wina,  and  rang 
Among  the  rocju  and  holly  bowers. 
T  was  said  that  She  all  shapes  could  wear; 
And  oftentimes  before  him  stood, 
Amid  the  trees  of  some  thick  wood, 
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In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair; 

And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him 

sights. 
In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbrian  heights; 
When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay,  380 

A  shepherd  clad  in  homely  grey; 
Nor  left  him  at  his  later  day. 
And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Rode  full  of  vears  to  Flodden-field, 
His  eye  could  see  the  hidden  spring. 
And  now  the  current  was  to  flow; 
The  fatal  end  of  Scotland's  King, 
And  all  that  hopeless  overthrow. 
But  not  in  wars  did  he  delight. 
This  Clifford  wished  for  worthier  might; 
Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state; 
Him  his  own  thoughts  did  elevate,  — 
Most  happv  in  the  shy  recess 
Of  Barden  8  lowly  quietness. 
And  choice  of  studious  friends  had  he 
Of  Bolton's  dear  fraternity; 
Who,  standing  on  this  old  church  tower. 
In  many  a  calm  propitious  hour, 
Perusea,  with  him,  the  starry  sky; 
Or,  in  their  cells,  with  him  did  pry 
For  other  lore,  —  by  keen  desire 
Urged  to  close  toil  with  chemic  fire; 
In  quest  belike  of  transmutations 
Rich  as  the  mine's  most  bright  creations. 
But  they  and  their  good  works  are  fled, 
And  all  is  now  disquieted  — 
And  peace  is  none,  for  living  or  dead  f 

Ah,  pensive  Scholar,  think  not  so. 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doe  I 
What  quiet  watch  she  seems  to  keep. 
Alone,  beside  that  grassy  heap  f 
Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet  ? 
While  stand  the  people  in  a  ring. 
Gazing,  doubting,  questioning; 
Yea,  many  overcome  in  spite 
Of  recollections  clear  ana  bright; 
Which  yet  do  unto  some  impart 
An  undisturbed  repose  of  heart. 
And  all  the  assembly  own  a  law 
Of  orderly  respect  and  awe; 
But  see  —  ^^7  vanish  one  by  one. 
And  last,  the  Doe  herself  is  gone. 

Harp  I  we  have  been  full  long  beguiled 
By  va^e  thoughts,  lured  by  fancies  wild ; 
To  which,  with  no  reluctant  strings, 
Thou  hast  attuned  thy  murmurings; 
And  now  before  this  rile  we  stand 
In  solitude,  and  utter  peace: 
But,  Harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease  — 
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In  soft  and  breeze-like  yisitings, 

Has  touched  thee  —  and  a  Spirit's  hand: 

A  Ydioe  is  with  us  —  a  command 

To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 

A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  ! 

CANTO  SECOND 

The  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed; 

And  first  we  sang  of  the  greenwood  shade 

And  a  solitary  Maid; 

Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end. 

With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend; 

The  Friend  who  stood  before  her  sight, 

Her  only  unextinguished  Ught; 

Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 

Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. 

For  She  it  was  —  this  Maid,  who  wrought 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought,  u 

In  vermeil  colours  and  in  gold 
An  unblest  work;  which,  standing  by, 
Her  Father  did  with  joy  behold,  — 
Exulting  in  its  imagery; 
A  Banner,  fashioned  to  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will: 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroidered  (such  her  Sire's  command) 
The  sacred  Cross;  and  figured  there         20 
The  five  dear  woimds  our  Lord  did  bear; 
Full  soon  to  be  uplifted  high. 
And  float  in  rueful  company  I 

It  was  the  time  when  England's  Queen 
Twelve   years  had  reigned,  a  Sovereign 

dread; 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturbed  upon  her  virgin  head; 
But  now  the  inly-working  North 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth, 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight  30 

In  rercy's  and  in  Neville's  right. 
Two  Earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent, 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent; 
And  ^Idly  urged  a  general  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  triumphantly  restored. 
By  the  stem  justice  of  the  sword ! 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  life  40 

And  sunshine  to  a  daiu^rous  strife; 
That  Banner,  waiting  for  the  Call, 
Stood  quietly  in  Rylstone-hall. 

It  came;  and  Francis  Norton  said, 
"  0  Father  1  rise  not  in  this  fray  — 


The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 
Bethink  you  of  vour  own  g^ood  name: 
A  just  and  gracious  Queen  have  we, 
A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 
Of  peace  on  our  humanity.  — 
'T  is  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn; 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom; 
But  not  for  lordship  or  for  land. 
My  Father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees; 
The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  band, 
This  multitude  of  men  disband. 
And  live  at  home  in  blameless  ease; 
For  these  my  brethren's  sake,  for  me; 
And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily  I " 

Tumultuous  noises  filled  the  hall; 
And  scarcely  could  the  Father  hear 
That    name  —  pronounced    with  a  dyJ 

faU  — 
The  name  of  his  only  Daughter  dear. 
As  on  the  banner  which  stood  near 
He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride, 
And  his  moist  eyes  were  glorified; 
Then  did  he  seize  the  staff,  and  say: 
"  Thou,  Richard,  bear'st  thy  father's  nini 
Keep  thou  this  ensign  till  the  day 
When  I  of  thee  require  the  same: 
Thy  place  be  on  my  better  hand;  — 
And  seven  as  true  as  thou,  I  see. 
Will  cleave  to  this  good  cause  and  me." 
He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straigbtv^ 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  ! 

Thus,  with  his  sons,  when  forth  he  eas^ 
The  sight  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim 
And  dm  of  arms  and  minstrelsy,  I 

From  all  his  warlike  tenantry. 
All  horsed    and    harnessed  with  him  i 

ride,  — 
A  voice  to  which  the  hills  replied  I 

But  Francis,  in  the  vacant  ball. 
Stood  silent  under  dreary  wei^t,  — 
A  phantasm,  in  which  roof  and  wall 
Shook,  tottered,  swam  before  his  sigbt; 
A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night  I 
Thus  overwhelmed,  and  desolate, 
He  found  his  way  to  a  postera-ffate;       1 
And,  when  he  waked,  his  languid  eye 
Was  on  the  calm  and  silent  sky; 
With  air  about  him  breathing  sweet, 
And  earth's  green  grass  beneath  his  fe«t; 
Nor  did  he  rail  ere  long  to  hfiar 
A  sound  of  military  cheer, 
Faint —  but  it  reached  that  sheltefsd^* 
He  heard,  and  it  disturbed  him  not 
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Tbere  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Wliich  he  had  grasped  unknowmgly, 
Had  blindly  grasped  in  that  strong  trance, 
That  dimness  of  heart-agony; 
'There  stood  he,  cleansed  from  the  despair 
And  sorrow  of  his  fruitless  prayer. 
The  past  he  calmly  hath  reviewed: 
But  where  will  be  the  fortitude 
Of  this  brave  man,  when  he  shall  see 
That  Form  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
And  know  that  it  is  Emily  ? 

He  saw  her  where  in  open  view 
^he  sate  beneath  the  spr^iding  yew  — 
Her  head  upon  her  lap,  concealing 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeling: 
^  Might  ever  son  command  a  sire, 
The  act  were  justified  to-day." 
This  to  himself  —  and  to  the  Maid, 
Whom  now  he  had  approached,  he  said  — 
**  Gone  are  they,  —  they  have  their  desire; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may." 

She  heard,  but  looked  not  up,  nor  spake; 
And  sorrow  moved  him  to  partake 
Her    silence;    then  his   thoughts    turned 

round. 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

**Grone  are  they,  bravely,  though  mis- 
led; 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head ! 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord; 
The  Father  had  given  solenm  word 
To  noble  Percy;  and  a  force 
Still  stronger,  bends  him  to  his  course.    130 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons; 
Untried  our  Brothers  have  been  loved 
With  heart  by  simple  nature  moved; 
And  now  theur  faithfulness  is  proved: 
For  fauthful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientions  daring. 
—  There  were  they  all  in  circle  —  there    140 
Stood  Richard,  Ambrose,  Christopher, 
John  with  a  sword  that  will  not  fail, 
And  Marmaduke  in  fearless  mail. 
And  those  bright  Twins  were  side  by  side; 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified, 
Stood  He,  whose  arm  yet  lacks  the  power 
Of  man,  our  youngest,  fairest  flower  ! 
I,  by  the  right  of  eldest  bom. 
And  in  a  second  father's  place, 
Preiomed  to  grapple  with  their  scorn, 
And  meet  their  pity  face  to  face; 
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Yea,  trusting  in  God's  holy  aid, 
I  to  my  Father  knelt  and  prayed; 
And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 
Methought,  was  yielding  mwardly. 
And  would  have  laid  his  purpose  by. 
But  for  a  glance  of  his  Father's  eye. 
Which  I  myself  could  scarcely  brook. 

Then  be  we,  each  and  all,  forgiven  ! 
Thou,  chiefly  thou,  my  Sister  dear,  160 

Whose  pangs  are  registered  in  heaven  — 
The  stifled  sigh,  the  hidden  tear. 
And  smiles,  that  dared  to  take  their  place. 
Meek  filial  smiles,  upon  thy  face. 
As  that  unhallowed  Banner  grew 
Beneath  a  loving  old  Man's  view. 
Thy  part  is  done  —  thy  painful  part; 
Be  thou  then  satisfied  in  heart  1 
A  further,  though  far  easier,  task 
Than  thine  hath  been,  my  duties  ask;      170 
With  theirs  my  efforts  cannot  blend, 
I  cannot  for  such  cause  contend; 
Their  aims  I  utterlv  forswear; 
But  I  in  body  will  be  there. 
Unarmed  and  naked  will  I  go. 
Be  at  their  side,  come  weal  or  woe: 
On  kind  occasions  I  may  wait, 
See,  hear,  obstruct,  or  mitigate. 
Bare  breast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand." 
Therewith  he  threw  away  the  lance,         180 
Which    he    had    grasped   in   that    strong 

trance. 
Spumed   it,    like   something    that   would 

stand 
Between  him  and  the  pure  intent 
Of  love  on  which  his  soul  was  bent. 

**  For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  God  or  man;  such  innocence, 
Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmerited  distress; 
In  that  thy  very  strength  must  lie. 
—  O  Sister,  I  could  prophesy  ! 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  knell 
Of  all  we  loved,  and  loved  so  well: 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee,  a  woman,  and  thence  weak: 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  bensh  ntterly: 
T  is  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side. 
Acknowledging  a  ?race  in  this, 
A  comfort  m  uie  dark  abyss. 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone, 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  npon: 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate, 
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An  |>fSjief  for  thifl  cause,  or  for  that ! 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee;  but  depend 
Upon  DO  help  of  outward  friend; 
£«poaje  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  foristade  without  reprieye. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours  — 
Thk  Mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers, 
WaUuy   pools,    and    arbours,    homestead, 

haU  — 
Oor  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all; 
The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  numger. 
And  leam  to  glory  in  a  Stranger; 
The  hawk  forget  his  perch;  the  hound 
Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground: 
The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away  — 
One  desolation,  one  decay  f 
And  eyen  this  Creature  f     which  words  say- 

mg,  2a 

}Ie  pointed  to  a  loyely  Doe, 
A  few  steps  distant,  feeding,  straying; 
Fair  creature,  and  more  white  than  snow  I 
"  Eyen  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 
Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods. 
And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 
She  was  before  she  hither  came; 
Ere  she  had  learned  to  loye  us  all. 
Herself  beloved  in  Rylstone-hall. 
—  Bui  thou,  my  Sister,  doomed  to  be 
The  last  lesi  on  a  blasted  tree; 
If  not  in  yain  we  breathed  the  breath 
Together  of  a  purer  faith; 
If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led. 
And  thou,  (O  happy  thought  this  day  I) 
Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way; 
If  on  one  thought  our  minds  have  fed, 
And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read; 
If,  when  at  home  our  private  weal 
Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  zeal, 
Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice; 
If  we  like  combatants  have  fared, 
And  for  this  issue  been  prepared; 
If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 
And  thought  endue  tliee  with  all  truth  — 
Be  strong;  —  be  worthy  of  the  grace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place: 
A  Soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity  !  " 

He  ended,  —  or  she  heard  no  more; 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade, 
And  at  the  mansion's  silent  door, 
He  kissed  the  consecrated  Maid; 
And  down  the  valley  then  pmsoed, 
Alone,  the  armM  Multitude. 
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CANTO  THIRD 

Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 
Of  Brancepeu  look  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Telling  melancholy  hours ! 
Proclaim  it,  let  your  Masters  hear 
That  Norton  with  his  band  is  near  ! 
The  watchmen  from  their  station  high 
Pronounced  the  word,  —  and  the  Earls  de> 

scry, 
WeU-pleased,  the  arm^  Company 
Marching  down  the  banks  of  Were. 

Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair  k 

Gone  forth  to  greet  him  on  the  plain  — 
"  This  meeting,  noble  Lords  !  looks  £air, 
I  brin^  with  me  a  goodly  train; 
Their  hearts  are  with  you:  hill  and  dale 
Have  helped  us:  Ure  we  crossed, and  Swale^ 
And  horse  and  harness  followed  —  see 
The  best  part  of  their  Yeomanry  ! 
—  Stand  forth,  my  Sons  !  —  these  ei^ht  are 

mine. 
Whom  to  this  service  I  commend; 
Which  way  soever  our  fate  incline,  xo 

These  will  be  faithful  to  the  end; 
They   are    my  all "  —  voice    failed    him 

here  — 
**  My  all  save  one,  a  Daughter  dear  ! 
Whom  I  have  left,  Love's  mildest  birth. 
The  meekest  Child  on  this  blessed  earth. 
I  had  —  but  these  are  by  my  side. 
These  Eight,  and  this  is  a  day  of  pride  I 
The  time  is  ripe.     With  festive  din 
Lo  !  how  the  people  are  flocking  in,  — 
Like  hungry  fowl  to  the  feeder^  hand       90 
When  snow  lies  heavy  upon  the  land«^ 

He  spake  bare  trutii;  for  far  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisy  swarms 
Of  Peasants  in  their  homely  gear; 
And,  mixed  with  these,  to  Brancepeth  came 
Grave  Gentry  of  estate  and  name. 
And  Captains  known  for  worth  in  arms 
And  prayed  the  Earls  in  self-defence 
To  rise,  and  raove  their  innocence.  — 
**  Rise,  noble  Earls,  put  forth  your  might   40 
For  holy  Church,  and  the  People's  right  1  " 

The  Norton  fixed,  at  this  demand. 
His  eye  upon  Northumberland, 
And  said;  **  The  Minds  of  Men  will  owa 
No  loyal  rest  while  England's  Crown 
Remains  without  an  Heir,  the  bait 
Of  strife  and  factions  desperate; 
Who,  paying  deadly  hate  m  kind 
Through  all  things  else,  in  this  can  find 
A  mutual  hope,  a  common  mind;  50 
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.A^Tid  ploty  and  pant  to  overwhelm 

A.11  ancient  honour  in  the  realm. 

—  Braye  Earls  !  to  whose  heroic  veins 

Our  noblest  blood  is  given  in  trast. 

To  you  a  suffering  State  complains, 

Ana  je  must  raise  her  from  the  dust. 

With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope 

On  yon  we  look,  with  dearest  hope; 

Even  for  our  Altars  —  for  the  prize, 

Xn  Heaven,  of  life  that  never  dies; 

For  the  old  and  holy  Church  we  mourn, 

Aikd  must  in  joy  to  her  return. 

Behold  I  "  —  and  from  his  Son  whose  stand 

AVas  on  his  right,  from  that  guardian  hand 

Me  took  the  Banner,  and  unfurled 

The  precious  folds  —  "  behold,"  said  he, 

**  The  ransom  of  a  sinful  world; 

Let  this  your  preservation  be; 

The  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  and  side, 

And  the  sacred  Cross  on  which  Jesus  died. 

—  This  bring  I  from  an  ancient  hearth,    71 

These  Records  wrought  in  pledge  of  love 

By  hands  of  no  ignoble  birth, 

A  Maid  o'er  whom  the  blessed  Dove 

Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood 

While  she  the  holy  work  pursued." 

"  Uplift  the  Standard  I  "  was  the  cry 

From  all  the  listeners  that  stood  round, 

**  Plant  it,  —  by  this  we  live  or  die." 

The  Norton  ceased  not  for  that  sound,      80 

But  said;   "The   prayer  which  ye   have 

heard, 
Much-injured  Earls  t  by  these  preferred. 
Is  offered  to  the  Saints,  the  sigh 
Of  tens  of  thousands,  secretly/* 
*'  Uplift  it !  "  cried  once  more  the  Band, 
Ana  then  a  thoughtful  pause  ensued: 
"  Uplift  it  I  "  said  Northumberland  — 
Whereat,  from  all  the  multitude 
Who  saw  the  Banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  dread  emblazonry,  90 

A  voice  of  uttermost  joy  brake  out: 
The  transport  was  rolled  down  the  river  of 

Were, 
And  Durham,  the  time-honoured  Durham, 

did  hear, 
And  the  towers  of  Saint  Cuthbert  were 
stirred  by  the  shout ! 
Now  was  the  North  inarms: — they  shine 
In  warlike  trim  from  Tweed  to  Tyne, 
At  Percy's  voice:  and  Neville  sees 
His  Followers  gathering  in  from  Tees, 
From  Were,  and  all  the  little  rills 
Concealed  among  the  forked  hills  — 
Seven  hundred  Knights,  Retainers  all 
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Of  Neville,  at  their  Master's  call 
Had  sate  together  in  Raby  Hall  I 
Such  strength  that  Farldom  held  of  yore; 
Nor  wanted  at  this  time  rich  store 
Of  weU-appointed  chivalry. 
—  Not  loth  the  sleepy  lance  to  wield. 
And  greet  the  old  paternal  shield. 
They  heard  the  sununons;  —  and,  further- 
more. 
Horsemen  and  Foot  of  each  degree,         no 
Unbound  by  pledge  of  fealty. 
Appeared,  with  free  and  open  hate 
Of  novelties  in  Church  and  State; 
Knight,  burgher,  yeoman,  and  esquire; 
And  Romish  priest,  in  priest's  attire. 
And  thus,  in  arms,  a  zeiEdous  Band 
Proceeding  under  joint  command, 
To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear; 
And  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  ancient  seat 
Sang  mass, — and  tore  the  book  of  prayer,  — 
And  trod  the  bible  beneath  their  feet.      121 
Thence  marching  southward  smooth  and 
free 
"  They  mustered  their  host  at  Wetherby, 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see," 
The  Choicest  Warriors  of  the  North  I 
But  none  for  beauty  and  for  worth 
Like  those  eight  Sons  —  who,  in  a  ring, 
(Ripe  men,  or  blooming  in  life's  spring) 
Each  with  a  lance,  erect  and  tall, 
A  falchion,  and  a  buckler  small,  130 

Stood  by  their  Sire,  on  ClifPord-moor, 
To  guard  the  Standard  which  he  bore. 
On  foot  they  girt  their  Father  round; 
And  so  will  keep  the  appointed  ground 
Where'er  their  march:  no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride;  —  triumphantly. 
He  stands  upon  the  grassy  sod. 
Trusting  himself  to  the  earth,  and  God. 
Rare  sight  to  embolden  and  inspire  f 
Proud  was  the  field  of  Sons  and  Sire;      140 
Of  him  the  roost;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  arrav 
So  graced  the  sunshine  of  that  oay. 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  Personage; 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rise. 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  loftier  height; 
Magnific  limbs  of  withered  state;  150 

A  face  to  fear  and  venerate; 
Eyes  dark  and  strong;  and  on  bis  head 
Bright  locks  of  silver  hair,  thick  spread. 
Which  a  brown  morion  half-concealed. 
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^<t%t  «s  1^  hunter's  of  the  field; 
'  ^^  ^  v»|  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist, 
^"V   t^^*^"^^^^  ^^  Banner-staff  might  rest 
^^  %    tHHHi,  ho  stood,  advancing  high 
'^-{«««  fflittering,  floating  Pageantry. 

^Vho  sees  him?  —  thousands  see,  and  One 
^<^-  ith  imparticipated  gaze;  i6i 

<^-  lio»  'mong  those  thousands,  friend  hath 
^  none, 

ltd  treads  in  solitary  ways. 


^   Jc'f  foHowing  wheresoever  he  might, 
2  J  tt,th  watched  the  Banner  from  afar, 
^^  ^  shepherds  watch  a  lonely  star, 
^^  J.  mariners  the  distant  light 
^-•jiiit  guides  them  through  a  stormy  night. 

>L  j»<i  now,  upon  a  chosen  plot 
^^  g  rising  ground,  yon  heathy  spot  I 
\  t^  takes  alone  his  far-off  stana, 
^.-;^itli  breast  unmailed,  unweaponed  hand. 
^m^yld  i«  his  aspect;  but  his  eye 
^         -r^regnant  with  anxiety. 
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:^^|,ile,  like  a  tutelarjr  Power, 

?T  \yOti  th®  turf-clad  height  he  lies 
•rA.etched,  herdsman-like,  as  if  to  bask 


^f  o  there  stands  fixed  from  hour  to  hour: 
^r^t  sometimes  in  more  humble  guise. 
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'      ^iinshine  were  his  only  task, 
J>r  l^y  ^**  mantle's  help  to  find 
/w   ^h^^^^  from  the  nipping  wind: 

/ittd  thus,  withjihnrt  ohlivmn  hlftftf.^ 

It  ill  weary  spirits  gather  rest. 
\atdn  he  lifts  his  eyes;  and  lo  I 
Tn**  P»K«*"*  ghincmg  to  and  fro; 
Atitl  hope  is  wakened  by  the  sight, 
llo  thence  may  learn,  ere  fall  of  night, 
\Vhi(*h  way  the  tide  is  doomed  to  flow. 

^o  I^ndon  were  the  Chieftains  bent;  190 
1)ut  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 
A  Hoy»l  ftrmy  is  gone  forth 
To  qn«ll  the  KisiNO  of  the  North; 
Tlx^y  n**''^'**  ^it**  Dudley  at  their  head, 
A  ncL  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be 

ledl  — 
(!an  iuch  a  mighty  Host  be  raised 
Thu*  siiddonly,  and  brought  so  near  ? 
The  Karls  upon  each  other  gazed. 
Ami  Neville's  cheek  grew  jwde  with  fear; 
For,  with  a  high  and  valiant  name,  aoo 

lie  bore  a  heart  of  timid  frame; 
And  bold  if  both  had  been,  yet  they 
•<  AgalJiHt  so  many  may  not  stay." 
Back  therefore  will  they  hie  to  seize 
A  strong  Hold  on  the  banks  of  Tees; 
There  wait  a  favourable  hour, 
Until  Lord  Dacre  with  his  powei 


From  Naworth  come;  and  Howard's  aidl' 
Be  with  them  openly  displayed. 

While  through  the  Host,  from  man 

man, 
A  rumour  of  this  purpose  ran. 
The  Standard  trusting  to  the  care 
Of  him  who  heretofore  did  bear 
That  charge,  impatient  Norton  soug^ 
The  Chieftains  to  unfold  his  thought. 
And  thus  abruptly  spake ;  —  "  We  yield 
(And  can  it  be  ?)  an  unf ought  field  I  — 
How  oft    has    strength,   the   strength 

heaven. 
To  few  triumphantly  been  given  1 
Still  do  our  very  children  boast 
Of  mitred  Thurston — what  a  Host 
He  conquered  I  —  Saw  we  not  the  Plain 
(And  flying  shall  behold  again) 
Where  faith  was  proved  ? — while  to  b&ttM 

moved  1 

The  Standard,  on  the  Sacred  Wain 
That  bore  it,  compassed  round  by  a  bold    | 
Fraternity  of  Barons  old; 
And    with    those    grey-haired    champioM^ 

stood. 
Under  the  saintly  ensigns  three. 
The  infant  Heir  of  Mowbray's  blood —  tfc 
All  confident  of  victory  I  — 
Shall  Percy  blush,  then,  for  his  name  ? 
Must  Westmorelsind  be  asked  with  diaine 
Whose  were  the  numbers,  where  the  loss. 
In  that  other  day  of  Neville's  Cross  ? 
When  the  Prior  of  Durham  with  holy  hand 
Raised,  as  the  Vision  gave  command. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Relic  —  far  and  near 
Kenned  on  the  point  of  a  lofty  spear; 
While    the    Monks    prayed    in    Maiden's 

Bower  s^o 

To  €rod  descending  in  his  power. 
Less  would  not  at  our  need  be  due 
To  us,  who  war  against  the  Untrue;  — 
The  delegates  of  Heaven  we  rise. 
Convoked  the  impious  to  chastise: 
We,  we,  the  sanctities  of  old 
Would  re-establish  and  uphold: 
Be  warned"  —  His  zeal  the  Chiefs   cooi- 

founded, 
But  word  was    given,  and  the    tmmpel 

sounded: 
Back  through  the  melancholy  Host 
Went  Norton,  and  resumed  his  post. 
Alas  I  thought  he,  and  have  I  borne 
This  Banner  raised  with  joyful  pride. 
This  hope  of  all  posterity, 
By  those  dread  symbols  sanctified; 
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*liiu  to  become  at  once  the  scorn 
>£  babbling  winds  as  they  go  by, 
L  spot  of  shame  to  the  smrs  bright  eye» 
!*o  the  light  clouds  of  mockery  ! 

—  **  Even  these  poor  eight  of  mine  would 

stem  —  "  260 

lalf  to  himself,  and  half  to  them 
le  spake  —  ^  would  stem,  or  quell,  a  force 
ren  times  their  number,  man  and  horse: 
riiis  by  their  own  unaided  might, 
rVithout  their  father  in  their  sight, 
iVithout  the  Cause  for  which  they  fight; 
V  Cause,  which  on  a  needful  day 
^ould  breed  us  thousands  brave  as  they." 

—  So  speakinfi^,  he  his  reverend  head 
Raised  towards  that  Imagery  once  more: 
But  the  familiar  prospect  shed  aji 
Despondency  unfelt  before: 

A  shock  of  mtimations  vain. 
Dismay,  and  superstitious  pain, 
Pell  on  him,  with  the  sudden  thought 
Of  her  by  whom  the  work  was  wrought:  — 
Oh  wherefore  was  her  countenance  bright 
With  love  divine  and  gentle  light  ? 
She  would  not,  could  not,  disobey. 
But  her  Faith  leaned  another  way.  380 

111  tears  she  wept;  I  saw  them  fall, 
I  overheard  her  as  she  spake 
Sad  words  to  that  mute  Animal, 
The  White  Doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake; 
She  steeped,  but  not  for  Jesu's  sake. 
This  Cross  in  tears:  by  her,  and  One 
Unworthier  far  we  are  undone  — 
Her  recreant  Brother  —  he  prevailed 
Over  that  tender  Spirit  —  assailed 
Too  oft,  alas  f  by  her  whose  head  190 

In  the  cold  grave  hath  long  been  laid: 
She  first,  in  reason's  dawn  beguiled 
Her  docile,  unsuspecting  Child: 
Far  back  —  far  back  my  mind  must  go 
To  reach  the  well-spring  of  this  woe  T 
While  thus  he  brooded,  music  sweet 
Of  border  tunes  was  played  to  cheer 
The  footsteps  of  a  quick  retreat; 
But  Norton  lingered  in  the  rear. 
Stung  with  sharp  thoughts;    and  ere  the 
last  300 

From  his  distracted  brain  was  cast, 
Before  his  Father,  Francis  stood. 
And  spake  in  firm  and  earnest  mood. 

**  Though  here  I  bend  a  siippliant  knee 
In  reverence,  and  unarmed,  I  bear 
In  your  indignant  thoughts  my  share; 
Am  grieved  this  backward  march  to  see 
So  careless  and  disorderly. 


I  scorn  your  Chiefs  —  men  who  would  lead. 

And  yet  want  courage  at  their  need:        310 

Then  look  at  them  with  open  eyes  1 

Deserve  thev  further  sacrifice  ?  — 

If  —  when  d^ev  shrink,  nor  dare  oppose 

In  open  field  their  gathering  foes, 

(And  fast,  from  tins  decisive  day, 

Ton  multitude  must  melt  away ;) 

If  now  I  ask  a  grace  not  claimed 

While  ground  was  left  for  hope;  unblamed 

Be  an  endeavour  that  can  do 

No  injury  to  them  or  you.  320 

My  Father  f  I  would  help  to  find 

A  place  of  shelter,  till  the  rage 

Of  cruel  men  do  like  th&wind 

Exhaust  itself  and  sink  to  rest; 

Be  Brother  now  to  Brother  joined  I 

Admit  me  in  the  equipage 

Of  your  misfortunes,  that  at  least. 

Whatever  fate  remain  behind, 

I  may  bear  witness  in  my  breast 

To  your  nobility  of  mind ! "  330 

**  Thou  Enemy,  my  bane  and  blight ! 
Oh  !  bold  to  fight  the  Coward's  fight 
Against  all  good  **  —  but  why  declare, 
At  length,  the  issue  of  a  prayer 
Which  love  had  promptea,  yielding  scope 
Too  free  to  one  bright  moment's  hope  ? 
SufiBce  it  that  the  Son,  who  strove 
With  fruitless  effort  to  allay 
That  passion,  prudently  gave  way; 
Nor  did  he  turn  aside  to  prove  340 

His  Brothers'  wisdom  or  their  love  — 
But  calmly  from  the  spot  withdrew; 
His  best  endeavours  to  renew. 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue. 

CANTO   FOURTH 

T  IS  night:  in  silence  looking  down, 
The  Moon,  from  cloudless  ether,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle,  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  wmding  Tees;  — 
And  southward  far,  with  moor  between. 
Hill-top,  and  flood,  and  forest  green. 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Rylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields  ic 

Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields; 
Whue  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
The  smoke,  and  mounts  in  silver  wreaths. 
—  The   courts  are    hushed;  —  for  timely 

sleep 
The  greyhounds  to  their  kennel  creep; 
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The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 

Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night, 

He  who  in  proud  prosperi^ 

Of  colours  manifold  and  bright 

Walked  round,  affronting  the  daylight;    ao 

And  higher  still,  above  the  bower 

Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 

The  hall-clock  in  the  clear  moonshine 

With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

Ah  !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 
Hath  any  sway  ?  or  pain,  or  fear  ? 
A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day; 
The  garden  pool's  dark  surface,  stirred 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  play,  30 

Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright; 
A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen:  —  and  lo  f 
Not  distant  far,  the  milk-white  Doe  — 
The  same  who  quietly  was  feeding 
On  the  green  herb,  and  nothing  heeding, 
When  Francis,  uttering  to  the  Maid 
His  last  words  in  the  vew-tree  shade. 
Involved  whatever  by  love  was  brought    40 
Out  of  his  heart,  or  crossed  his  thought. 
Or  chance  presented  to  his  eye, 
In  one  sad  sweep  of  destiny  — 
The  same  fair  Creature,  who  hath  found 
Her  way  into  forbidden  groimd ; 
Where  now  —  within  this  spacious  plot 
For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot, 
With  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades. 
And  cirque  and  orescent  framed  by  wall    so 
Of  close-clipt  foliage  green  and  tall, 
Converging  walks,  and  fountains  gay, 
And  terraces  in  trim  array  — 
Beneath  yon  cypress  spiring  high. 
With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 
Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side, 
In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie; 
Happy  as  others  of  her  kind. 
That,  far  from  human  neighbourhood. 
Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind,  60 

Through  park,  or  chase,  or  savage  wood. 

But  see  the  consecrated  Maid 
Emerging  from  a  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  Doe 
Beneath  the  cypress-spire  is  laid; 
Like  a  patch  of  April  snow  — 
Upon  a  bed  of  herbage  green, 
Lmgering  in  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen  — 
Lonely  relio  t  which,  if  seen  70 


By  the  shepherd,  is  passed  by 

With  an  inattentive  eye. 

Nor  more  regard  doth  She  bestow 

Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe 

Now  couched  at  ease,  though  oft  this  day 

Not  unperplexed  nor  free  ^m  pain. 

When  she  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 

Approaching  in  her  gentle  way. 

To  win  some  look  of  love,  or  gain 

Encouragement  to  sport  or  play  —  in 

Attempts  which  still  the  heart-sick  Maid 

Rejected,  or  with  slight  repaid. 

Yet  Emily  is  soothed;  -^  the  breeze 
Came  fraugnt  with  kindly  sympathies. 
As  she  approached  yon  rustic  Shed 
Hung  with  late-flowering  woodbine. 
Along  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowecB 
Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 
When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 
(While  from  the  pendent  woodbine 
Like  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same} 
A  fondly-anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
Yes,  she  is  soothed:  an  Image  faint, 
And  yet  not  faint  —  a  presence  bright 
Returns  to  her  —  that  blessed  Saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  language  nuld 
Instructed  here  her  darling  Chilc^ 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee. 
To  worship  in  simplicity 
The  invisible  Grod,  and  take  for 
The  faith  reformed  and  purified. 

'T  is  flown  —  the  Vision,  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence, 
<<  But  oh  !  thou  Angel  from  above. 
Mute  Spirit  of  maternal  love. 
That  stood'st  before  my  eyes,  more  clear 
Than  ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear 
Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear; 
As  thou  thy  presence  hast  to  me 
Vouchsafed,  in  radiant  ministry 
Descend  on  Francis;  nor  forbear 
To  gfreet  him  with  a  voice,  and  say;  — . 
'  If  hope  be  a  rejected  stay, 

*  Do  thou,  my  christian  Son,  beware 
'  Of  that  most  lamentable  snare, 

*  The  self-reliance  of  despair ! ' " 

Then  from  within  the  embowered 
Where  she  had  found  a  gratef ol  seat 
Perturbed  she  issues.     She  will  "go  t 
Herself  will  follow  to  the  war. 
And  olaap  her  Father's  knees;  —  ah,  no  I 
She  meets  the  insuperable  bar, 
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"he  injunctioii  by  her  Brother  laid; 

[is  parting  charge  —  but  ill  obeyed  — 

liat  interdicted  all  debate, 

ill  prmyer  for  this  cause  or  for  that; 

dl  efforts  that  would  turn  aside  130 

The  headstrong  current  of  their  fate: 

ler  duty  i$  to  stand  and  wail ; 

n  resignation  to  abide 

rhe  shock,  and  finally  secure 

)'£K  PAIN  AND  GRIEF  A  TRIUMPH  PURE. 

—  She  feels  it,  and  her  pangs  are  checked. 

$ut  now,  as  silently  she  paced 

n«   tu^^and    thWt'Ty  tho-ght  w« 

chased, 
3ame  One  who,  with  sedate  respect, 
Approached,  and,  greeting  her,  thus  spake; 
*  An  old  man's  privilege  I  take:  141 

Dark  is  the  time  —  a  woeful  day  t 
Dear  daughter  of  aCBiction,  say 
How  can  I  serve  you  ?  point  me  way." 

''Rights  have  you,  and  may  well  be 
Jbold; 
f  on  with  my  Father  have  g^wn  old 
[n  friendship  —  strive  —  for  his  sake  go  — 
Fum  from  us  all  the  coming  woe: 
This  would  I  beg;  but  on  my  mind 
A  passive  stillness  is  enjoined.  150 

On  YOU,  if  room  for  mortal  aid 
Be  left,  is  no  restriction  laid; 
Tou  not  forbidden  to  recline 
With  hope  upon  the  Will  divine." 

^  Hope,"  said  the  old  Man,  **  must  abide 
With  all  of  us,  whatever  betide. 
In  Craven's  Wilds  is  many  a  den, 
To  shelter  persecuted  men: 
Far  under  ground  is  many  a  cave. 
Where  they  might  lie  as  in  the  grave,     t6o 
Until  this  storm  hath  ceased  to  rave: 
Or  let  them  cross  the  River  Tweed, 
And  be  at  once  from  peril  freed  !  " 

^  Ah  tempt  me  not !  "  she  faintly  sighed; 
•*  I  will  not  counsel  nor  exhort. 
With  my  condition  satisfied; 
But  you,  at  least,  may  make  report 
Of  what  befalls;  —  be  this  your  task  — 
This  may  be  done;  —  't  is  aU  I  ask  I " 

She  spake  —  and  from  the  Lady's  sight 
The  Sire,  unconscious  of  his  age,  171 

Departed  promptly  as  a  Page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight. 
—  The  noble  Francis  —  wise  as  brave, 
Thought  he,  may  want  not  skill  to  save. 
With  hopes  in  tenderness  concealed, 
Unarmed  he  followed  to  the  field; 
Him  will  I  seek:  the  insurgent  Powers 


Are  now  besieging  Barnard's  Towers,  — 
''Grant  that  uie  Moon  which  shines  this 

nififht  180 

Mav  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight ! " 

iiit  quick  the  turns  of  chance  and  change, 
And  knowledge  has  a  narrow  range; 
Whence  idle  fears,  and  needless  pain. 
And  wishes  blind,  and  efforts  vain. — 
The  Moon  may  shine,  but  cannot  be 
Their  guide  in  flight  —  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity. 
She  saw  the  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made;  —  190 

But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laid ! 
Disastrous  issue  !  —  he  had  said 
"This  night  yon    faithless   Towers   must 

yield. 
Or  we  for  ever  quit  the  field. 

—  Neville  is  utterly  dismayed, 
For  promise  fails  of  Howard's  aid; 
And  Dacre  to  our  call  replies 
That  he  is  unprepared  to  rise. 

My  heart  is  sick;  —  this  weary  pause      200 

Must  needs  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 

The  breach  is  open  —  on  the  wall. 

This  night,  the  Banner  shall  be  planted  I " 

—  'T  was  done:  his  Sons  were  with  him  — 

aU; 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted 
And  others  follow;  —  Sire  and  Son 
Leap  down  into  the  court;  —  "  "T  is  won  "  — 
They  shout  aloud  —  but  Heaven  decreed 
That  with  their  joyful  shout  should  close 
The  triumph  of  a  desperate  deed  a  10 

Which  struck  with  terror  friends  and  foes  I 
The  friend  shrinks  back  —  the  foe  recoils 
From  Norton  and  his  filial  band; 
But  they,  now  caught  within  the  toils, 
Against  a  thousand  cannot  stand ;  — 
The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  overpowered  that  gallant  few. 
"  A  rescue  for  the  Standard  I "  cried 
The  Father  from  within  the  walls; 
But,  see,  the  sacred  Standard  falls  !  —    aao 
ConJFusion  through  the  Camp  spread  wide: 
Some  fled;  and  some  their  fears  detained: 
But  ere  the  Moon  had  sunk  to  rest 
In  her  pale  chambers  of  the  west. 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained. 

CANTO   FIFTH 

HiOH  on  a  point  of  ruM^d  ground 
Among  the  wastes  of  Kylstone  Fell 
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Above  the  loftiest  ridge  or  mound 
Where  foresters  or  shepherds  dwell. 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  single  —  Norton  Tower  its  name  — 
It  fronts  all  quarters,  and  looks  round 
0*er  path  and  road,  and  plain  and  dell, 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream, 
Upon  a  prospect  without  bound. 

The  simmnit  of  thb  bold  ascent  — 
Though  bleak  and  bare,  and  seldom  free 
As  Pendle-hill  or  Pennygent 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vapours  wet  — 
Had  often  heard  the  sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met, 
To  practise  games  and  archery: 
How  proud  and  happy  they  !  the  crowd 
Of  Lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud  ! 
And  from  the  scorching  noon-tide  sun, 
From  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won, 
They  to  the  Tower  withdrew,  and  there 
Would '  mirth   run  round,   with  generous 

fare; 
And  the  stem  old  Lord  of  Rylstone-hall 
Was  happiest,  proudest,  of 'them  all ! 

But  now,  his  Child,  with  angfuish  pale, 
Upon  the  height  walks  to  and  fro; 
nr  is  well  that  she  hath  heard  the  tale, 
Received  the  bitterness  of  woe: 
For  she  had  hoped,  had  hoped  and  feared, 
Such  rights  did  feeble  nature  claim;  si 

And  oft  her  steps  had  hither  steered, 
Though  not  imconscious  of  self-blame; 
For  she  her  brother's  charge  revered. 
His  farewell  words;  and  by  the  same, 
Yea  by  her  brother's  very  name, 
Had,  in  her  solitude,  been  cheered. 

Beside  the  lonely  watch-tower  stood 
That  gppey-haired  Man  of  gentle  blood, 
Who  with  her  Father  had  grown  old        40 
In  friendship;  rival  hunters  they. 
And  fellow  warriors  in  their  day; 
To  Rylstone  he  the  tidings  brought; 
Then  on  this  height  the  Maid  had  sought, 
And,  gently  as  he  could,  had  told 
The  end  of  that  dire  Tragedy, 
Which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  see. 

To  him  the  Lady  turned;  "  You  said 
That  Francis  lives,  he  is  not  dead  ?  " 
**  Your  noble  brother  hath  been  spared;    $0 
To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dared; 
On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 
The  light  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever  I 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
His  solitary  course  maintain; 
Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 


Of  duty,  seeing  with  clear  sight; 
He  was  their  comfort  to  the  last. 
Their  joy  till  every  pang  was  past. 

I  witnessed  when  to  York  thej 
What,  Lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied; 
They  might  deserve  a  good  Man's  UasK] 
But  marks  of  infamy  and  shame  — 
These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pdd 
Nor  wanted  'mid  the  pressing  crowd 
Deep  feeling,  that  found  utterance  load. 

*  Lo,  Francis  eomes,'  there  were  who  die 

*  A  Prisoner  once,  but  now  set  free  I 
'T  is  well,  for  he  the  worst  defied 
Through  force  of  natural  piety; 

He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel;  he, 

For  concord's  sake  fuid  England's  good, 

Suit  to  his  Brothers  often  made 

With  tears,  and  of  his  Father  prayed  — 

And  when  he  had  in  vain  withstood 

Their  purpose  —  then  did  he  divide. 

He  partea  from  them;  but  at  their  side 

Now  walks  in  imanimity. 

Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  scorn. 

While  to  the  prison  they  are  borne,         < 

Peace,  peace  to  all  indignity  1 ' 

And  so  in  Prison  were  they  laid  — 
Oh  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  Maid, 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  blesa. 
By  scattering  gleams,  through  your  & 

tress, 
Of  a  redeeming  happiness. 
Me  did  a  reverent  pity  move 
And  privilege  of  ancient  love; 
And,  in  your  service,  making  bold. 
Entrance  I  gained  to  that  stronghold. 

Your  Father  gave  me  cordial  greetiofi 
But  to  his  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  instantly  returned: 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said  —  *  We  need  not  stop,  mv  Son ! 
Thoughts    press,    and    time    is    huRTii 

on'  — 
And  so  to  Francis  he  renewed 
His  words,  more  calmly  thus  pursued. 

*  Might  this  our  enterprise  have  sped, 
Change  wide  and  deep  the  Land  had  teea,  1 
A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
A  spring-tide  of  immortal  green: 
The  darksome  altars  would  have  biased 
Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  awaj; 
Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed. 
Once  more  the  E^ood  had  been  upraiied 
To  spread  its  arms,  and  stand  for  aye* 
Then,  then  —  had  I  survived  to  see 
New  life  in  Bolton  Prioiy; 
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lie  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  Truth 
.e-opened  that  inspired  my  youth; 
'o  see  her  in  her  pomp  arrayed  — 
Ills  Banner  (for  such  vow  I  made) 
hoald  on  the  consecrated  breast 
ftf  that  same  Temple  have  found  rest: 
^would  myself  have  hung  it  high, 
'it  offering  of  glad  victory  I 

A  shadow  of  such  thought  remains 
ro  cheer  this  sad  and  pensive  time; 
L  solemn  fancy  yet  sustains 
>ne  feeble  Bemg  —  bids  me  climb 
^ven  to  the  last  —  one  effort  more 
Co  attest  my  Faith,  if  not  restore. 

Hear  then,'  said  he,  *  while  I  impart, 
Ay  Son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
Che  Banner  strive  thou  to  regain; 
Vndf  if  the  endeavour  prove  not  vain, 
Bear  it  —  to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
>hall  I  this  lonely  thought  consign  ?  — 
Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priory,  130 

knd  lay  it  on  Saint  Manr's  shrine; 
To  wither  in  the  sun  ana  breeze 
'Mid  those  decaying  sanctities. 
There  let  at  least  the  gift  be  laid. 
The  testimony  there  displayed; 
Bold  proof  that  with  no  selfish  aim. 
Bat  for  lost  Faith  and  Christ's  dear  name, 
I  hebneted  a  brow  though  white. 
And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  sight; 
Yea  offered  up  this  noble  Brood,  140 

This  fair  unrivalled  Brotherhood, 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  Son  I 
And  left  —  but  be  the  rest  unsaid, 
The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed;  — 
My  wish  is  known,  and  I  have  done: 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request, 
This  dying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest ! ' 
Then   Francis   answered  —  'Trust    thy 
Son, 
For,  with  God's  will,  it  shall  be  done  I  *  — 

The  pledge  obtained,  the  solemn  word 
Thus  scarcely  given,  a  noise  was  heard,  151 
And  Officers  appeared  in  state 
To  lead  the  prisoners  to  their  fate. 
They  rose,  oh  I  wherefore  should  I  fear 
To  tell,  or.  Lady,  you  to  hear  ? 
They  rose  —  embraces  none  were  given  — 
They  stood    like    trees  when  earth    and 

heaven 
Are  calm;  they  knew  each  other's  worth, 
And  reverently  the  Band  went  forth. 
They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door. 
One  with  profane  and  harsh  intent  161 

Plaeed  there  —  that  he  might  go  before 


And,  with  that  rueful  Banner  borne 
Aloft  in  sign  of  taunting  scorn. 
Conduct  them  to  their  punishment; 
So  cruel  Sussex,  unrestrained 
By  human  feeling,  had  ordained. 
The  unhappy  Banner  Francis  saw. 
And,  with  a  look  of  calm  command 
Inspiring  universal  awe,  170 

He  took  it  from  the  soldier's  hand; 
Aiud  all  the  people  that  stood  round 
Confirmed  the  deed  in  peace  profomid. 

—  Hifi^h  transport  did  the  Father  shed 
Upon  nis  Son  —  and  they  were  led, 
Led  on,  and  yielded  up  their  breath; 
Together  died,  a  happy  death  I  — 
But  Francis,  soon  as  he  had  braved 
That  insult,  and  the  Banner  saved, 
Athwart  the  unresisting  tide  180 
Of  the  spectators  occupied 

Li  admiration  or  dismay. 

Bore  instantly  his  Charge  away." 

These  things,  which  thus  had  in  the  sight 
And  hearing  passed  of  Him  who  stood 
With  Emily,  on  the  Watch-tower  height, 
Li  Rylstone's  woeful  neighbourhood. 
He  told;  and  oftentimes  with  yoice 
Of  power  to  comfort  or  rejoice; 
For  deepest  sorrows  that  aspire,  190 

Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher. 
"  Yes  —  God  is  rich  in  mercy,"  said 
The  old  Man  to  the  silent  Maid, 
"  Yet,  Lady  !   shines,  through   this   black 

night. 
One  star  of  aspect  heavenly  bright; 
Your  Brother  lives  —  he  lives  —  is  Come 
Perhaps  already  to  his  home; 
Then  let  us  leave  this  dreary  place." 
She  yielded,  and  with  gentle  pace, 
Though  without  one  uplifted  look,  300 

To  Rylstone-hall  her  way  she  took. 

CANTO  SIXTH 

Why  comes  not  Francis  ?  —  From  the  dole- 
ful City 
He  fled,  —  and,  in  his  flight,  could  hear 
The  death-sounds  of  the  Minster-bell: 
That  sullen  stroke  pronounced  farewell 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  from  pity  ! 
To  Ambrose  that !  and  then  a  knell 
For  him,  the  sweet  half-open  Flower  I 
For  all  —  all  dying  in  one  hour  ! 

—  Why  comes  not  Francis  ?    Thoughts  of 

love 
Should  bear  him  to  his  Sister  dear  so 
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With  the  fleet  motion  of  a  dove; 

Yea,  like  a  heavenly  messenger 

Of  speediest  wing,  should  he  appear. 

Why  comes  he  not  ?  —  for  westward  fast 

Alon^  the  plain  of  York  he  past; 

Recldess  of  what  impels  or  leads. 

Unchecked  he  hurries  on; —  nor  heeds 

The  sorrow,  through  the  Villages, 

Spread  by  triumphant  cruelties 

Of  vengeful  military  force, 

And  punishment  without  remorse. 

He  marked  not,  heard  not,  as  he  fled, 

All  but  the  suffering  heart  was  dead 

For  him  abandoned  to  blank  awe, 

To  vacancy,  and  horror  strong: 

And  the  first  object  which  he  saw, 

With  conscious  sight,  as  he  swept  along  — 

It  was  the  Banner  in  his  hand  1 

He  felt  —  and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed:       30 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment  I  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 
And  he  the  Bearer  ?  —  Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  anywhere,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country^s  sight  ? 
No;  will  not  all  men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  ? 
Here  is  it;  —  but  how  ?  when  ?  must  she,  40 
The  unoffending  £mily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain. 
Nor  liberty  nor  rest  could  gain: 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden  —  even  that  thought, 
Exciting  self-suspicion  strong 
Swayed  the  brave  man  to  his  wrong. 
And  how  —  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence,  50 

Its  will  unquestionably  shown  — 
How  has  the  Banner  clung  so  fast 
To  a  palsied,  and  unconscious  hand; 
Clung  to  the  hand  to  which  it  passed 
Without  impediment  ?  And  why, 
But  that  Heaven's  purpose  might  be  known. 
Doth  now  no  hindrance  meet  his  eye, 
No  intervention,  to  withstand 
Fulfilment  of  a  Father's  prayer 
Breathed  to  a  Son  forgiven,  and  blest       60 
When  all  resentments  were  at  rest. 
And  life  in  death  laid  the  heart  bare  ?  — 
Then,  like  a  spectre  sweeping  by, 
Rushed  through  his  mind  the  prophecy 
Of  utter  desolation  made 


^ 


To  Emily  in  the  yew-tree  shade: 
He  sighed,  submitting  will  and  power 
To  the  stern  embrace  of  that  grasping  bsi! 
**  No  choice  is  left,  the  deed  is  mine  — 
Dead  are  they,  dead  I  —  and  I  will  go. 
And,  for  their  sakes,  come  weal  or  woe, 
Will  lay  the  Relic  on  the  shrine." 

So  forward  with  a  steady  will 
He  went,  and  traversed  plain  and  hiU; 
And  up  the  vale  of  Wharf  his  way 
Pursued;  —  and,  at  the  dawn  of  daj. 
Attained  a  sunmut  whence  his  eyes 
Could  see  the  Tower  of  Bolton  rise. 
There  Francis  for  a  moment's  space 
Made  halt  —  but  hark  !  a  noise  Dehind    s^ 
Of  horsemen  at  an  eager  pace ! 
He  heard,  and  with  misgiving  mind. 
—  'Tis    Sir  George  Bowes  who  leads  tb^ 

Band: 
They  come,  by  cruel  Sussex  sent; 
Who,  when  the  Nortons  from  the  hand 
Of  death  had  drunk  their  punishment^ 
Bethought  him,  angry  and  ashamed. 
How  Francis,  with  the  Banner  claimed 
As  his  own  charge,  had  disappeared. 
By  all  the  standers-by  revered.  o^ 

His  whole  bold  carriage  (which  bad  qneDe^ 
Thus  far  the  Opposer,  and  repelled 
All  censure,  enterprise  so  bri^t 
That  even  bad  men  had  vainly  striven 
Against  that  overcoming  light) 
Was  then  reviewed,  and  prompt  word  giTH 
That  to  what  place  soever  flea 
He  should  be  seized,  alive  or  dead. 

The  troop  of  horse  have  gained  the  hea^ 
Where  Francis  stood  in  open  si^ht.         >^i 
They  hem  him  round  —  "  Behold  the  proof  ."^ 
They  cried,  "  the  Ensign  in  his  hand ! 
He  did  not  arm,  he  widked  aloof  I 
For  why  ?  —  to  save  his  Father's  land;— 
Worst  Traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  Traitor  dark  and  cowardly  I " 

"  I  am  no  Traitor,"  Francis  said, 
*'  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear; 
And  must  not  part  with.    But  beware;  — 
Err  not  by  hasty  zeal  misled,  114 

Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong. 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  1 " 
At  this  he  from  the  beaten  road 
Retreated  towards  a  brake  of  thorn. 
That  like  a  place  of  vantage  showed; 
And  there  stood  bravely,  uiongh  forlccA. 
In  self-defence  with  warlike  brow 
He  stood,  —  nor  weaponless  was  now; 
He  from  a  Soldier's  hand  had  snatched 
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L  spear,  —  and,  so  protected,  watched 
lie  Assailants,  turning  round  and  round; 
(ut  from  behind  with  treacherous  wound 
L  Spearman  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
*he  guardian  lance,  as  Francis  fell, 
)ropped  from  him;  but  his  other  hand 
lie   Baimer  clenched;  till,  from  out  the 

Band, 
)ne,  the  most  eager  for  the  prize, 
lushed  in;  and  —  while,  O  grief  to  tell  I 
I  glimmering  sense  still  left,  with  eyes 
Inclosed  the  noble  Francis  lay  —  130 

^ized  it,  as  hunters  seize  their  prey; 
$ut  not  before  the  warm  life-blood 
lad  tinged  more  deeply,  as  it  flowed, 
rhe  wounds  the  broidered  Banner  showed, 
rhy  fatal  work,  O  Maiden,  innocent  as  good ! 

^Proudly  the  Horsemen  bore  away 
rhe  Standard;  and  where  Francis  lay 
fhere  was  he  left  alone,  unwept, 
^d  for  two  days  unnoticed  slept. 
Por  at  that  time  bewildering  fear  140 

Possessed  the  country,  far  and  near; 
But,  on  the  third  day,  passing  by 
One  of  the  Norton  Tenantry 
Espied  the  uncovered  Corse;  the  Man 
Shrunk  as  he  recognised  the  fBce^ 
And  to  the  nearest  homesteads  ran 
And  called  the  peo^e  to  the  place. 
—  How  desolate  is  Rylstone-hall  I 
This  was  the  instant  thought  of  all; 
And  if  the  lonely  Lady  there  150 

Should  be;  to  her  they  cannot  bear 
This  weight  of  anf^uish  and  despair. 
So,  when  upon  saa  thoughts  haa  prest 
Thoughts  radder  still,  they  deemed  it  best 
That,  if  the  Priest  should  yield  assent 
And  no  one  hinder  their  intent, 
Then,  they,  for  Christian  pity's  sake, 
In  holy  g^und  a  grave  would  make; 
And  straightway  buried  he  should  be 
In  the  Churchyard  of  the  Priory.  160 

Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid. 
In  no  confusion  or  neglect 
This  did  they,  —  but  m  pure  respect 
That  he  was  bom  of  gentle  blood; 
And  that  there  was  no  neighbourhood 
Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  gp:«und: 
So  to  the  Churchyard  they  are  bound, 
Bearing  the  body  on  a  bier; 
And  psalms  they  sin^  —  a  holy  sound      170 
That  hill  and  vale  with  sadness  hear. 

But  ErnUy  hath  raised  her  head. 
And  is  again  disquieted; 


She  must  behold  I  —  so  many  gone. 

Where  is  the  solitary  One  ? 

Ajid  forth  from  Rylstone-hall  stepped  she,  -« 

To  seek  her  BroUier  forth  she  went. 

And  tremblingly  her  course  she  bent 

Toward  Bolton's  ruined  Priory. 

She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard     180 

The  funeral  dirge;  —  she  sees  the  knot 

Of  people,  sees  them  in  one  spot  — 

Ana  darting  like  a  wounded  bird 

She  reached  the  grave,  and  with  her  breast 

Upon  the  groimd  received  the  rest,  — 

The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 

And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth ! 


CANTO  SEVENTH 

**  Powers  there  are 
Th»t  toaoh  each  other  to  the  quick — in  modes 
Which  the  ffroea  world  no  aeiue  hath  to  peroelTe, 
No  aoul  to  dream  of." 

Thou  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 

Was  to  the  harp  a  strong  command, 

Called  the  submissive  stringps  to  wake 

In  glory  for  this  Maiden's  sake, 

Say,  Spirit !  whither  hath  she  fled 

To  hide  her  poor  afflicted  head  ? 

What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 

Enfolds  her  ?  —  is  a  rifted  tomb 

Within  the  wilderness  her  seat  ? 

Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat  —  10 

Is  that  the  Sufferer's  last  retreat  ? 

Or  some  aspiring  rock,  that  shrouds 

Its  perilous  front  in  mists  and  clouds  ? 

High-climbing  rock,  low  sunless  dale, 

Sea,  desert,  what  do  these  avail  ? 

Oh  take  her  anguish  and  her  fears 

Into  a  deep  recess  of  years  ! 

T is  done;  —  despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  have  blown; 
Pools,  terraces,  and  walks  are  sown  20 

With  weeds;  the  bowers  are  overthrown, 
Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation. 
While,  in  their  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown. 
The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped;  the  ravage  hath  spread  wide 
Through  park  and  field,  a  perishing 
That  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  t 
And,  with  this  suent  gloom  agreeing, 
Appears  a  joyless  human  Being,  30 

Of  aspect  such  as  if  the  waste 
Were  under  her  dominion  placed. 
Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 
Of  quiehiess,  she  sits  alone; 
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Among  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

ErewUle  a  covert  bright  and  green, 

And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood, 

That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  bird's  carolSng. 

Behold  her,  like  a  virgin  Queen, 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate. 

And  carrying  inward  a  serene 

And  perfect  sway,  through  many  a  thought 

Of  chance    and    change,  that  hath  been 

brought 
To  the  subjection  of  a  holy, 
Thous^h  stem  and  rigorous,  melancholy  ! 
The  like  authority,  with  grace 
Of  awfulness,  is  in  her  face,  — 
There  hath  she  fixed  it;  jet  it  seems        50 
To  o'ershadow  by  no  native  right 
That  face,  which  cannot  lose  the  gleams, 
Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams. 
Of  gentleness  and  meek  delip;ht. 
And  loving-kindness  ever  bright: 
Such  is  her  sovereign  mien:  —  her  dress 
(A  vest  with  woollen  cincture  tied, 
A  hood  of  mountain-wool  imdyed) 
Is  homely,  —  fashioned  to  express 
A  wandering  Pilgrim's  humbleness.  60 

And  she  hath  wandered,  long  and  far, 
Beneath  the  light  of  sun  and  star; 
Hath  roamed  in  trouble  and  in  grief, 
Driven  forward  like  a  withered  leaf, 
Tea  like  a  ship  at  random  blown 
To  distant  places  and  unknown. 
But  now  she  dares  to  seek  a  haven 
Among  her  native  wilds  of  Craven; 
Hath  seen  again  her  Father's  roof. 
And  put  her  fortitude  to  proof;  70 

The  mighty  sorrow  hath  been  borae, 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn: 
Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast, 
Sustained  by  memory  of  the  past 
And  strength  of  Reason ;  held  above 
The  infirmities  of  mortal  love; 
Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stable, 
And  awfully  impenetrable. 

And  so  —  beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-surviving  leafless  oak  80 

By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  ravafipe  saved  —  sate  Emily. 
There  did  she  rest,  with  head  reclined, 
Herself  most  like  a  stately  flower, 
(Such  have  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birth 
Hath  separated  from  its  kind. 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower, 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 


no 


When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  bj ;  9 

And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  ! 
For  One,  among  those  rushing  deer, 
A  single  One,  in  mid  career 
Hath   stopped,  and  fixed    her  large  fol 

eye 
Upon  the  Lady  Emily; 
A  Doe  most  beautiful,  dear-white, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver-bright ! 

Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed; 
A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made ; 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace, 
Drew  softly  near  her,  and  more  near  —  r 
Looked   round  —  but    saw  no    cause   fa 

fear; 
So  to  her  feet  the  Creature  came. 
And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 
And  looked  into  the  Lady's  face, 
A  look  of  pure  benifi^ty. 
And  fond  unclouded  memory. 
It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  same. 
The  very  Doe  of  other  years !  — 
The  pleading  look  the  Lady  viewed. 
And,  by  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued. 
She  melted  into  tears  — 
A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apaoe. 
Upon  the  happy  Creature's  face. 

Oh,  moment  ever  blest  I  O  Pair 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  chosen  ea^ 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting; 
And  may  it  prove  a  fruitful  meeting ! 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  peer. 
And  now  her  sainted  Afistress  dear  ? 
And  will  not  Emily  receive 
This  lovely  chronicler  of  things 
Long  past,  delights  and  sorrowings  ? 
Lone  Sufferer  !  will  not  she  believe 
The  promise  in  that  speaking  face; 
And  welcome,  as  a  giit  of  grace. 
The  saddest  thought  the  Creature  brings  ? 

That  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union  xy> 

Which  was  to  teem  with  high  commnnioii, 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tfurried  in  the  wood  together. 
And  when,  ere  fall  of  evening  dew. 
She  from  her  sylvan  haunt  withdrew, 
The  White  Doe  tracked  with  faithful  psce 
The  Lady  to  her  dwelling-place; 
That  nook  where,  on  paternal  grcmnd, 
A  habitation  she  had  round. 
The  Master  of  whose  humUe  board        u^ 
Once  owned  her  Father  for  his  Lord; 
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iixty  by  tufted  trees  defended, 

lere    Kjlstone    brook    with   Wharf    is 

blended. 
^Vlien  Emily  by  morning  light 
iixt  forth,  the  Doe  stood  there  in  sight, 
e  nhrunk:  —  with  one  frail  shock  of  pain 
ceived  and  followed  by  a  prayer, 
e  saw  the  Creature  once  again; 
un  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear;  — 
it,  wheresoever  she  looked  round,         150 
1  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground; 
id  therefore  now  she  deems  it  good 
Lce  more  this  restless  neighbourhood 
>  leave.  —  Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden, 
le  White  Doe  followed  up  the  vale, 
p  to  another  cottage,  bidden 
the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale; 
:id  there  may  Emily  restore 
erself ,  in  spots  unseen  before. 
•  Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree,  160. 

Y  lurking  Dembrook's  pathless  side, 
aunts  of  a  strengthening  amity 
hat  calmed  her,  cheered,  and  fortified  ? 
or  she  hath  ventured  now  to  read 
f    time,    and    place,  and    thought,  and 

deed  — 
ndless  histonr  that  lies 
1  her  silent  Follower's  eyes; 
iTho  with  a  power  like  human  reason 
^isc^ms  the  favourable  season, 
killed  to  approach  or  to  retire,  —  170 

*rom  looks  conceiving  her  desire; 
'rom  look,  deportment,  voice,  or  mien, 
"hat  vary  to  the  heart  within, 
f  she  too  passionately  wreathed 
ler  arms,  or  over-deeply  breathed, 
talked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
n  its  degree  was  understood; 
rhen  weu  may  their  accord  be  true, 
bid  kindliest  intercourse  ensue. 

—  Oh  !  surely  't  was  a  sentle  rousing      180 
Vhen  she  by  sudden  ghmpse  espied 

Che  White  Doe  on  the  mountain  browsing, 

>r  in  the  meadow  wandered  wide  ! 

flow  pleased,  when  down  the  Straggler  sank 

^ioe  her,  on  some  sunny  bank  f 

flow  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  enclosed, 

Fhey,  like  a  nested  pair,  reposed  I 

Pair  Vision  I  when  it  crossed  the  Maid 

Within  some  rocky  cavern  laid. 

The  dark  cave's  portal  gliding  by,  190 

Wbite  as  whitest  cloud  on  high 

Floating  through  the  asure  sky. 

—  What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fear  ? 
That  Presence,  dearer  and  more  dear, 
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While  they,  side  by  side,  were  straying. 
And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing. 
Did  now  a  very  gladness  yield 
At  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 
The  hqur  of  moonlight  solitude. 

With  her  Companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Rylstone  back  she  came; 
And,  ranging  through  the  wasted  groves, 
Received  the  memoir  of  old  loves, 
Undistiirbed  and  unaistrest, 
Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy. 
Mild,  and  grateful,  melancholy: 
Not  sunless  gloom  or  unenlightened. 
But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  sabbath  music  —  <*  <^otl  u^  apDe  t  ** 
That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  speak; 
Inscriptive  legend  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen. 
That  legend  and  ner  Grandsire's  name; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  childhood  read  the  same; 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day; 
But   now,    when    such    sad    change    was 
wrought,  sao 

And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought  — 
The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say, 
While  she  sate  listening  in  the  shade. 
With  vocal  music,  **  <bod  uii  apbe ; " 
And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  Reason's  firmest  power; 
But  with  the  White  Doe  at  her  side 
Up  would  she  climb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  look  round  her  far  and  wide,  230 
Her  fate  there  measuring;  —  all  is  stilled,  — 
The  weak  One  hath  subdued  her  heart; 
Behold  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
Fulfilled,  and  she  sustains  her  part ! 
But  here  her  Brother's  words  have  failed; 
Here  hath  a  milder  doom  prevailed; 
That  she,  of  him  and  all  bereft. 
Hath  yet  this  faithful  Partner  left; 
This  one  Associate,  that  disproves 
His  words,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 
If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  fall 
For  loss  of  him  —  for  one,  or  all; 
Yet,  sometimes,  sometimes  doth  she  weep 
Moved  gently  in  her  soul's  soft  sleep; 
A  few  tears  down  her  cheek  descend 
For  this  her  last  and  living  Friend. 

Bless,  tender  Hearts,  their  mutual  lot, 
And  bless  for  both  this  savage  spot; 
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Which  Emily  doth  sacred  hold 

For  reasons  dear  and  manifold  — 

Here  hath  she,  here  before  her  sight, 

Close  to  the  smnmit  of  this  heighl^ 

The  grassy  rock-encircled  Pound 

In  which  the  Creature  first  was  found. 

So  beautiful  the  timid  Thrall 

(A  spotless  Youngling  white  as  foam) 

Her  youngest  Brother  brought  it  home; 

The  youngest,  then  a  lusty  boy, 

Bore  it,  or  led,  to  Rylstone-hall 

With  heart  brimful  of  pride  and  loy  I      ate 

But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  Pile, 
On  favouring  nights,  she  loved  to  go; 
There  rang^  through  cloister,  court,  and 

aisle, 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe; 
Nor  feared  she  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine; 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came ;  there  oft  she  sate 
Forlorn,  but  not  disconsolate:  370 

And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of    thought,    she     neither     shrunk    nor 

mourned; 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pitv  at  her  feet; 
How  happy  m  its  turn  to  meet 
The  recognition  I  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  &om  that  gracious  countenance; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature  280 

And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  I 

A  mortied  Song  we  sing,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power; 
Power  which  the  viewless  Spirit  shed 
By  whom  we  were  first  visited; 
Whose  voice  we  heard,  whose  hand  and 

wings 
Swept  like  a  breeze  the  conscious  strings. 
When,  left  in  solitude,  erewhile 
We  stood  before  this  ruined  Pile, 
And,  quitting  unsubstantial  dreams,        290 
Sang  in  this  Presence  kindred  themes; 
Distress  and  desolation  spread 
Through     human    hearts,    and    pleasure 

dead, — 
Dead  —  but  to  live  again  on  earth, 
A  second  and  yet  nobler  birth; 
Dire  overthrow,  and  yet  how  high 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity  I 
From  fair  to  fairer;  da^  by  day 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way  I 


Even  such  this  blessM  Pilgrim  trod,      ^ 

By  sorrow  lifted  towards  her  God; 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Of  undisturbed  mortality. 

Her  own  thoughts  loved  she;  and  cni 

bend 
A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  Friend; 
There  stopped;  her  thirst  was  satisfied 
With  what  this  innocent  spring  su|^lie(l: 
Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore. 
And  stood  apart  from  human  cares: 
But  to  the  world  returned  no  more,       p 
Although  with  no  unwilling  mind 
Help  did  she  give  at  need,  and  joined 
The  Wharf  dale  peasants  in  their  piayeA 
At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 
To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. 
Thy  soul,  exalted  Emily, 
Maid  of  the  blasted  family. 
Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came ! 
—  In  Rylstone  Church  her  mortal  fraise 
Was  buried  by  her  Mother's  side.  d 

Most  glorious  sunset !  and  a  ray 
Survives  —  the  twilight  of  this  day  — 
In  that  fair  Creature  whom  the  fields 
Support,  and  whom  the  forest  shields; 
Who,  having  filled  a  holy  place. 
Partakes,  in  her  degree,  Heaven's  grace; 
And  bears  a  memory  and  a  mind 
Raised  far  above  the  law  of  kind; 
Haimtiiig  the  spots  with  lonely  cheer 
Which  her  dear  Mistress  once  held  detr: 
Loves  most  what  Emily  loved  most  —   d 
The  enclosure  of  this  churchyard  gromid; 
Here  wanders  like  a  gliding  ghost. 
And  ever^  sabbath  here  is  found; 
Comes  with  the  people  when  the  belb 
Are  heard  among  the  moorland  dells, 
Finds  entrance  through   yon  arch,  wbef{ 

way 
Lies  open  on  the  sabbath-day; 
Here  walks  amid  the  mournful  waste 
Of  prostrate  altars,  shrines  defaced,       u 
And  floors  encumbered  with  rich  show 
Of  fret*work  imagery  laid  low; 
Paces  softly,  or  raiakes  halt. 
By  fractured  cell,  or  tomb,  or  vanh; 
By  plate  of  monumental  brass 
Dim-gleaming  among  weeds  and  grass, 
And  sculptured  Forms  of  Warriors  braTC^ 
But  chieny  by  that  single  grave. 
That  one  sequestered  mllock  green, 
The  pensive  visitant  is  seen.  1^ 

There  doth  the  gentle  Creature  lie 
With  those  adversities  unmovedi; 
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!alm  spectacle,  by  earth  and  sky 
n  their  benignity  approved  ! 
Lnd  aje,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
»iibdiied  by  outrage  and  decay, 


Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say  — 
'*  IHiou,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  1 "    366 


THE   FORCE   OF  PRAYER 

>Il,  THE  FOUNDING  OF   BOLTON  PRIORY 

A  TRADITION 

1807.   1815 

An  Appendage  to  the  *'  White  Doe.**  My 
riend,  Mr.  R<^rt,  has  also  written  on  the 
abject.  The  story  is  presenred  in  Dr.  Whit- 
jLer^s  History  of  Craven  —  a  topographical 
rnter  of  first-rate  merit  m  all  that  concerns 
he  past ;  but  sach  was  his  aversion  from  the 
aodem  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  spread  of  manu- 
factories in  those  districts  of  which  he  treats, 
hat  his  readers  are  left  entirely  ignorant  both 
if  the  progress  of  these  arts  and  their  real 
learing  upon  the  comfort,  virtues,  and  happi- 
lesa  of  the  inhabitants.  While  wandering 
ya  foot  through  the  fertile  valleys  and  over 
iie  moorlands  of  the  Apennine  that  divides 
Yorkshire  from  Lancashire,  I  used  to  be  de- 
lighted with  observing  the  number  of  substan- 
tial cottages  that  had  sprung  up  on  every  side, 
sach  having  its  little  plot  of  fertile  g^round  won 
From  the  surrounding  waste.  A  bright  and 
irarm  fire,  if  needed,  was  always  to  be  found 
In  these  dwellings.  The  father  was  at  his 
loom ;  the  children  looked  healthy  and  happy. 
Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  increase  of 
niechanic  power  has  done  away  with  many 
of  these  blessiog^,  and  substituted  many  evils  ? 
Alas  I  if  these  evils  grow,  how  are  they  to  be 
checked,  and  where  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  ? 
Politioal  economy  will  not  supply  it ;  that  is 
certain,  we  must  look  to  something  deeperi 
purer,  and  higher. 

"  19to  a  0oot>  for  a  bootMtf  bene  t " 
With  these  dark  words  begins  my  Tale; 
And  their  meaning  is,  whepce  can  comfort 

spring 
When  raiyer  is  of  no  ayail  ? 

*'  What  M  0ooti  for  a  bootlejlif  bene  7  ^ 
The  Falconer  to  the  Lady  said; 
And  she  made  answer  '<  endless  sorrow  I  ^ 
for  she  knew  that  her  Son  was  dead. 

She  knew  it  by  the  Falconer's  words, 
And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer's  eye  ;  10 


And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  sonl 
For  her  youthful  Romilly. 

—  Tonng  Romilly  through  Harden  woods 

Is  ranging  high  and  low; 

And  holds  a  greyhound  in  a  leash, 

To  let  slip  upon  buck  or  doe. 

The  pair  haye  reached  that  fearful  chasm, 
How  tempting  to  bestride  ! 
For  lordly  Wharf  is  there  pent  in 
With  rocks  on  either  side. 


ao 


This  8tndin|^-place  is  called  The  Strid, 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore: 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name. 
And  shall  a  thousand  more. 

And  hither  is  young  Romilly  come. 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Shall  bound  across  The  Strid  ? 

He  sprang  in  glee, —  for  what  oared  he 
That  the  riyer  was  strong,  and  the  rocks 
were  steep  ?  —  30 

But  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back. 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

The  Boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force; 
For  never  more  was  young  Romilly  seen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless  corse. 


i 


Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  yale» 
And  long,  unspeaking,  sorrow: 
Wharf  shall  be  to  pitying  hearts 
A  name  more  sad  than  larrow. 

If  for  a  lover  the  Lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  bOTrow 

From  death,  and  from   the   passion  at 

death ;  — 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to-morrow  : 
Her  hope  was  a  fprther-looking  hopo^ 
And  hers  is  a  mother's  sorrow. 


^82 


CONVENTION   OF  CINTRA 


He  was  a  tree  that  stood  alone, 
And  proudly  did  its  branches  wave;  50 

And  the  root  of  this  delightful  tree 
Was  in  her  husband's  grave  I 

Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit, 
And  her  first  words  were,  "  Let  there  be 
Li  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  stately  Priory  !  ** 

The  stately  Priory  was  reared; 

And  Wharf,  as  he  moved  along. 

To  matins  joined  a  moumfid  voice. 

Nor  failed  at  evensong.  60 

And  the  Lady  porayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief ! 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come, 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end. 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend ! 


COMPOSED  WHILE  THE  AUTHOR 
WAS  ENGAGED  IN  WRITING  A 
TRACT  OCCASIONED  BY  THE 
CONVENTION    OF   CINTRA 

1808.  1815 

Not  'mid  the  world's  vain  objects  that  en- 
slave 
The  free-bom  Soul — that  World  whose 

vaunted  skill 
In  selfish  interest  perverts  the  will. 
Whose  factions  lead  astray  the  wise  and 

brave  — 
Not  there ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave> 
And  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  that  never  shall  be 

still: 
Here,  mighty  Nature  !  in  this  school  sub- 
lime 
I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering 

Spain; 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time. 
And  through  the  human  heart  explore  my 

way; 
And  look  and  listen  —  gathering,  whence  I 

may. 
Triumph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can  re- 
strain. 


COMPOSED  AT  THE  SAME  TIMI 
AND  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION 

1808.  1815 

« 

I  DROPPED  my  pen;  and  listened  to  tb 

Wind 
That   sang  of   trees  uptom    and  vesseii 

tost  — 
A  midnight  harmony;  and  wholly  lost 
To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  cm- 
fined 
Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure;  or  res^ned 
To  timely  sleep.     Thought  I,  the  impa^ 

sioned  strain. 
Which,  without  aid  of  numbers,  I  sostun, 
Like  acceptation  from  the  Woxid  will  U 
Yet  some  with  apprehensive  ear  shall  dak 
A  dirge  devouuy  breathed  o'er  aaavn 

past; 
And  to  the  attendant  promise  will  gne 

heed  — 

The  prophecy,  —  like  that  of  this  wild  Ih^ 
Which,  while  it  makes  the  heart  with  ad- 

ness  shrink. 
Tells  also  of  bright  calms  that  shall 

ceed. 


GEORGE  AND  SARAH  GREEK 

1808.  1839 

Who  weeps  for  strangers  ?    Many  w«pt 
For  George  and  Sarah  Green; 

Wept  for  that  pair's  unhappy  fate. 
Whose  grave  may  here  be  seen. 

By  night,  upon  these  stormy  f  eUs, 
Did  wife  and  husband  roam; 

Six  little  ones  at  home  had  left. 
And  could  not  find  that  home. 

For  any  dwellin^^-place  of  man 

As  vainly  did  they  seek.  « 

He  perish'd;  and  a  voice  was  heard— 

The  widow's  lonely  shriek. 

Not  many  steps,  and  she  was  left 

A  body  wiUiout  life  — 
A  few  short  steps  were  the  chain  that  hossd 

The  husband  to  the  wife. 

Now  do  those  stemly-featnred  hills 
Look  gently  on  this  grave; 

And  quiet  now  are  the  depths  of  air, 
As  a  sea  without  a  wave.  * 


tfC 
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3iit  deeper  lies  the  heart  of  peace 

In  quiet  more  profound; 
rhe  heart  of  qnietness  is  here 

Within  this  churchyard  hound. 

^d  from  all  agony  of  mind 

It  keeps  them  safe,  and  far 
Prom  fear  and  grief,  and  from  all  need 

Of  sun  or  guiding  star. 

0  darkness  of  the  grave  I  how  deep, 

After  that  living  night  —  so 

That  last  and  dreary  livmg  one 
Of  sorrow  and  affright  ? 

O  sacred  marriage-hed  of  death, 
That  keeps  them  side  hv  side 

In  hond  of  peace,  in  hond  of  love. 
That  may  not  he  untied  I 


HOFFER 

1809.  1815 

Of  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  horn 

By  whom  the  undaunted  Tyrolese  are  led  ? 

Or  is  it  Tell's  great  Spirit,  from  the  dead 

Returned  to  animate  an  age  forlorn  ? 

He  comes  like  Phoshus  through  the  gates 

of  mom 
When  dreary  darkness  is  discomfited. 
Yet  mark  his  modest  state  f  upon  his  head. 
That  simple  crest,  a  heron's  plume,  is  worn. 
O  Liberty  !  they  stagger  at  the  shock 
From  van  to  rear  —  and  with  one  mind 

would  flee, 
But  half  their  host  is  buried:  —  rock  on  rock 
Descends:  —  beneath  this  godlike  Warrior, 

see ! 
Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  bemock 
The  Tyrant,  and  confound  his  cruelty. 


"ADVANCE  — COME  FORTH 
FROM  THY  TYROLEAN  GROUND  " 

1809.  1815 

Abvakce  —  come  forth  from  thy  Tyrolean 

groxmd. 
Bear  LiberW  1  stem  Nymph  of  soul  un- 

tamea; 
Sweet  Nymph,  O  rightly  of  the  mountains 

named  ! 
Through  the  lone  chain  of  Alps  from  mound 

to  mound 


And  o'er  the  eternal  snows,  like  Echo, 
bound; 

Like  Echo,  when  the  hunter  train  at  dawn 

Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep:  and  for- 
est-lawn. 

Cliffs,  woods  and  caves,  her  viewless  steps 
resound 

And  babble  of  her  pastime !  —  On,  dread 
Power  I 

With  such  invisible  motion  speed  thy  flight. 

Through  hanging  clouds,  from  craggy  height 
to  height. 

Through  the  green  vales  and  through  the 
herdsman's  bower  — 

That  all  the  Alps  may  gladden  in  thy  might, 

Here,  there,  and  in  all  places  at  one  hour. 


FEELINGS   OF  THE   TYROLESE 

1809.  1815 

The  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in  trust, 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die: 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety; 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just. 
That  which  we  would  peiiorm  in  arms  —  we 

must! 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye; 
In  the  wife's  smile;  and  in  the  placid  sky; 
And,  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.  —  Sin?  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart  t 
Give,  herds  ana  flocks,  your  voices  to  the 

wind  I 
While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  gasped  in  fearless  hands,  to 

assert 
Our  virtue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind. 


<' ALAS !  WHAT  BOOTS  THE  LONG 
LABORIOUS   QUEST" 

1809.  1815 

Alas  !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good 

and  ill; 
Or  pains  abstruse  —  to  elevate  the  will, 
And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill; 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill. 
If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest. 
Beneath  the  brutal  sword  ?  —  Her  haughty 

Schools 
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Shall  blush;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow 

flay  — 
A  few  strong   instincts  and  a  few  plain 

rules, 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have 

wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought  ? 


"AND   IS    IT  AMONG   RUDE 
UNTUTORED   DALES" 

1809.  1 81 5 

And  is  it  among  rude  untutored  Dales, 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the   heart  is 

true? 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  subdue, 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  woods  that  man  prevails  ? 
All  no !  though  Nature's  dread  protection 

fails, 
There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  soul.   This  knew 
Iberian  Burghers  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Zaragoza,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fiercely-breathing  war.     The  truth  was 

felt 
By  Palafox,  and  many  a  brave  compeer, 
Like  him  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind; 
By  ladies,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear; 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is 

dealt 
The  bread  which  without  industry  they 

find. 


"O'ER   THE  WIDE    EARTH,   ON 
MOUNTAIN  AND  ON  PLAIN" 

1809.  1815 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on 

plain, 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of  man 
A  Godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan; 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train: 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain, 
Showered  equaUy  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  hope  nor   steadfast  promise 

yield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  ? 
Such    doom    awaits    us.    Nay,    forbid   it 

Heaven  I 
We  know  the  arduous   strife,  the  eternal 

laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given, 
High  saciiflocy  and  labour  without  pause, 


Even  to  the  death:  —  else  wherefore  iboold 

the  eye 
Of  man  converse  with  immortality  ? 


ON  THE  FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF 
THE  TYROLESE 

1809.  1815 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  they  fongfat; 
Else  how,  when  mighty  Thrones  were  put  to 

shame. 
Could  they,  poor  Shepherds,  have  preflcrred 

an  aim, 
A  resolution,  or  enlivening  thought  ? 
Nor    hath   that  moral   good   been  rotn/r 

souf^ht; 
For  in  their  magnanimity  and  fome 
Powers  have  they  left,  an  impulse,  sod  t 

claim 
Which    neither    can    be    overturned  nfs 

bought. 
Sleep,  Warriors,  sleep  1  among  your  hiCi 

repose  ! 
We  know  that  ye,  beneath  the  stem  cootrci 
Of  awful  prudence,  keep  the  unvanqoisbed 

soul: 
And  when,  impatient  of  her  guilt  and  woes, 
Europe  breaks  forth ;  then,  Sl^pherds !  ihsB 

ye  rise 
For  perfect  triumph  o'er  your  Enemies. 


"HAIL,  ZARAGOZA!   IF  WITH 
UN  WET  EYE" 

1809.  1815 

Hail,  Zaragoza !    If  with  unwet  eve 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold. 
Yet  is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  eold; 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sifiu 
These  desolate  remains  are  trophies  bigfa 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  m  the  bmsi 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue:  they  attest 
Thy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
Blood    flowed    before    thy   sight  witboot 

remorse; 
Disease   consumed    thy   vitals;  War  up- 
heaved 
The   ground  beneath  thee  with  rokaat 

force: 
Dread  trials  I   yet  enooontered  and  ni* 

tained 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope 
And  law  was  from  necessity 


» LOOK  NOW  ON  THAT  ADVENTURER  WHO  HATH  PAID "  385 


"*  SAY,  WHAT  IS  HONOUR?  — 'TIS 
THE  FINEST  SENSE" 

1809.  1815 

Batt,  what  is  Honour?  —  Tis  the   finest 

sense 
Of  justice    which    the    human    mind   can 

frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done.     When  lawless  violence 
Invades  a  Realm,  so  pressed  that  in  the 

scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies  fail, 
Honour  is  hopeful  elevation,  —  whence 
Glory,  and  triumph.     Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endangered  States   may  yiela   to  terms 

unjust; 
Stoop  their  proud  heads,  but  not  unto  the 

dust  — 
A  Foe's  most  favourite  purpose  to  fulfil: 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  forfeited;  but  infamy  doth  kilL 


«  THE  MARTIAL  COURAGE  OF  A 
DAY  IS  VAIN  " 

1809.  1815 

The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain. 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar, 
If  Tital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore. 
Or  fortitude  be  wanting  to  sustain, 
Annies   or  kingdoms.     We  have  heard  a 

strain 
Of  triumph,  how  the  labouring  Danube  bore 
A  weight  of  hostile  corses;  drenched  with 

gore 
Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped 

with  slain. 
Yet  see  (the  mighty  tumult  overpast) 
Austria  a  daughter  of  her  Throne  hath  sold  I 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murdered,  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast, 
Murdered  without  relief.  Oh !  blind  as  bold. 
To  think  that  such  assurance  can  stand  fast ! 


"BRAVE   SCHILL!   BY  DEATH 
DELIVERED" 

1809.  1815 

BftAVE  Schill  1   by  death  delivered,  take 

thy  %ht 
From  Prussia's  timid  region.    Go,  and  rest 


With  heroes,  'mid  the  islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 
A  meteor  wert  thou  crossing  a  dark  night: 
Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sub- 
lime, 
Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  time, 
Fixed  as  a  star:  such  glory  is  thy  right. 
Alas  !  it  may  not  be:  for  earthly  fame 
Is  Fortune's  frail  dependant;  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge,  who,  as   man  claims  by  merit, 

gives; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 
Faitbfiilly  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed; 
In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  suc- 
ceed. 


"  CALL  NOT  THE  ROYAL  SWEDE 
UNFORTUNATE" 

1809.  181 5 

Call  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate, 
Who  never  did  to  Fortune  bend  the  knee; 
Who  slighted  fear;  rejected  steadfastly 
Temptation;  and  whose   kingly  name  and 

state 
Have  "  perished  by  his  choice,  and  not  his 

fate!" 
Hence  lives  He,  to  his  inner  self  endeared; 
And  hence,  wherever  virtue  is  revered. 
He  sits  a  more  exalted  Potentate, 
Throned  in   the   hearts  of  men.    Should 

Heaven  ordain 
That  this  great  Servant  of  a  righteous  cause 
Must  still  have  sad  or  vexing  thoughts  to 

endure. 
Yet  may  a  sympathising  spirit  pause. 
Admonished  by  these  truths,  and  quench 

all  pain 
In  thankfid  joy  and  gratulation  pure. 


"LOOK  NOW  ON   THAT  ADVEN- 
TURER WHO  HATH  PAID" 

1809.  1815 

Look  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hath 

paid 
His  vows  to  Fortune;  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right. 
Hath  followed  wheresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
By  the   blind  Goddess,  —  ruthless,  undis- 

mayed; 
And  so  hath  gained  at  length  a  prosperous 

height, 
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Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly 
might 

Beneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are 
laid. 

O  joyless  power  that  stands  hy  lawless 
force  ! 

Curses  are  his  dire  portion,  scorn,  and  hate, 

Internal  darkness  and  unquiet  breath; 

And,  if  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred 
course, 

Him  from  that  height  shall  Heaven  pre- 
cipitate 

By  violent  and  ignominious  death. 


"IS  THERE  A  POWER  THAT  CAN 
SUSTAIN   AND   CHEER" 

1809.  1815 

Is  there  a  power  that  can  sustain  and  cheer 
The  captive  chieftain,  by  a  tyrant's  doom. 
Forced  to  descend  into  his  destined  tomb  — 
A  dungeon  dark  I  where  he  must  waste  the 

year, 
And  lie  cut  off  from  all  his  heart  holds 

dear; 
What  time  his  injured  coimtry  is  a  stage 
Whereon  deliberate  Valour  and  the  rage 
Of  righteous  Vengeance  side  by  side  ap- 
pear, 
Filling  from  mom  to  night  the  heroic  scene 
With    deeds    of    hope     and    everlasting 

praise:  — 
Say  can  he  thuik  of  this  with  mind  serene 
And  silent  fetters  ?  Yes,  if  visions  bright 
Shine  on  his  soul,  reflected  from  the  days 
When  he  himself  was  tried  in  open  light. 


«AHI  WHERE  IS  PALAFOX.?  NOR 
TONGUE   NOR  PEN" 

iSio.  1815 

Ah  t  where  is  Pidaf  ox  ?    Nor  tongue  nor 

pen 
Reports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  grave  ! 
Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the 

wave? 
Or  is  she  swallowed  up,  remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human  nature  ?     Once  again 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee.  Champion 

brave. 
Redeemed  to  baffle  that  imperial  Slave, 
And  through  all  Europe  cheer  desponding 

men 


With  new-bom  hope.     Unbounded  is  the 

might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  r^ht. 
Hark,  how  thy  Country  triumphs  !  —  SmT^ 

ingly 
The  Eternal  looks  upon  her  Bword  ibax 

gleams. 
Like  his  own  lightning,  over  moantaira 

high. 
On  rampart,  and  the  banks   of    all  her 

streams. 


"IN   DUE    OBSERVANCE    OF   AN 
ANCIENT   RITE" 

1810.  1815 

In  due  observance  of  an  ancient  rite. 
The  rude  Biscayans,  when  their  duldren  lie 
Dead  in  the  sinless  time  of  infancy. 
Attire   the   peaceful    corse    in   vestments 

white; 
And,  in    like  sign    of  cloudless   triumph 

bright. 
They  bind  the  unoffending  creature's  brows 
Witn  happy  garlands  01   the  pure  white 

rose: 
Then  do  a  festal  company  unite 
In  choral   song;  and,  while   the    ujdifted 

cross 
Of  Jesus  ^oes  before,  the  child  is  bome 
Uncovered  to  his  grave:  't  is  closed,  —  her 

loss 
The    Mother  then  mourns,  as  she   needs 

must  mourn; 
But  soon,  through  Christian  faith,  »  grief 

subdued; 
And  joy  returns,  to  brighten  fortitiide. 


FEELINGS  OF  A  NOBLE  BIS- 
CAYAN  AT  ONE  OF  THOSE 
FUNERALS 

1810.  1815 

Yet,  yet,  Biscayans !  we  must  meet  our 

Foes 
With  firmer  soul,  yet  labour  to  regain 
Our  ancient   h^eedom;  else  'twere  wtrw 

than  vain 
To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows. 
A  garland  fashioned  of  the  pore  white  rose 
Becomes  not  one  whose  father  is  a  sla^e: 
Oh,  bear  the  infant  covered  to  his  grsTe  ! 
These  venerable  moimtains  now  encloee 
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\  people  sunk  in  apathy  and  fear. 
Lf  this  endure,  farewell,  for  us,  all  good  ! 
Fhe  awful  light  of  heavenly  innocence 
^ill  fail  to  illuminate  the  mf ant's  bier; 
Ajid  gmlt  and  shame,  from  which  is  no 

defence, 
Descend  on  all  that  issues  from  our  blood. 


ON   A   CELEBRATED    EVENT  IN 
ANCIENT   HISTORY 

1810.  1815 

A    'Roman    Master    stands    on   Grecian 

ground, 
And  to  the  people  at  the  Isthmian  Grames 
Assembled,  He,  by  a  herald's  voice,  pro- 
claims 
The  Liberty  of  Greece:  —  the  words 

rebound 
Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned; 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  was  rent ! 
And  birds,  high-flying  in  the  element. 
Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the 

sound ! 
Yet  were  the  thoughtful  grieved;  and  still 

that  voice 
Haunts,  with  sad  echoes,  musing  Fancy's 

ear: 
Ah  !  that  a  Conqueror^s  words  should  be  so 

dear: 
Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous 

joy*  I 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  Earth  and 

Heaven. 


UPON   THE   SAME   EVENT 
1810.  1815 

Whex,  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams 

of  mom 
The  tidings  past  of  servitude  repealed, 
And  of  that  joy  which  shook  the  Isthmian 

Field, 
The  rough  ^tolians   smiled  with   bitter 

scorn. 
"  T  is  known,"  cried  they,  "  that  he,  who 

would  adorn 
His  envied    temples    with    the    Isthmian 

crown, 
Most  either  win,  through  effort    of    his 

own, 
The  ynze,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 


By  more  deserving  brows.  —  Yet  so    ye 

prop. 
Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
Your  feeble  spirits  !  Greece  her  head  hath 

bowed, 
As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud. 
Which,  at  Jove*s  will,  descends  on  Felion's 

top." 


THE   OAK  OF   GUERNICA 
1810.  1815 

The  ancient  oak  of  QDemica,  says  Laborde 
in  his  account  of  Biscay,  is  a  most  venerable 
natural  monument.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  the  year  1476,  after  hearing  mass  in  the 
churoli  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  repaired 
to  this  tree,  under  which  they  swore  to  the 
Biscay  ana  to  maintain  their /tieros  (privileges). 
What  other  interest  belongs  to  it  in  the  minds 
of  this  people  will  appear  from  the  following 

SUPPOSED  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAME 

Oak  of  Guernica  !  Tree  of  holier  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  faith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  divine 
Heard    from    the    depths    of     its    aerial 

bower  — 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting 

hour? 
What  hope,  what  joy  can  sunshine  bring  to 

thee. 
Or  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  sea. 
The    dews    of    mom,    or   April's   tender 

shower  ? 
Stroke  merciful  and  welcome  would  that  be 
Which  should  extend  thy  branches  on  the 

ground. 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty-minded  Lawgivers  shall  meet, 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat. 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty. 
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1810.  1815 

Wb  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our 

lands, 
Despoil  our .  temples,  and  by  sword  and 

flame 
Betum  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came; 
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Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands: 
And  we  can  brook  the  thought  that  by  his 

hands 
Spain  may  be  overpowered,  and  he  possess, 
I«  Of  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 
Where  all  we  brave  lie  dead.    But,  when 

of  bands 
Which  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to 

speak, 
Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 
When  our  enliglitened  minds  shall  bless  his 

sway; 
Then,  the  strained  heart  of  fortitude  proves 

weak; 
Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheeks 

declare 
That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack 

strength  to  bear. 


"AVAUNT  ALL  SPECIOUS 
PLIANCY   OF   MIND" 

1810.  1815 

AvAUKT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind 

In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pretence  ! 

I  better  like  a  blmit  indifference. 

And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 

To  win  me  at  fibrst  sight:  and  be  there 

joined 
Patience  and  temperance  with  this  high 

reserve. 
Honour  that  knows  the  path  and  will  not 

swerve ; 
Affections,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind; 
And  piety  towards  God.    Such  men  of  old 
Were     England's     native    growth;    and, 

throughout  Spain 
(Thanks  to  high  God)  forests  of  such  re- 
main: 
Then  for  that  Country  let  our  hopes  be  bold ; 
For  matched  with  these  shall  policy  prove 

vain. 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  her 

gold. 


"OVERWEENING   STATESMEN 
HAVE  FULL  LONG   RELIED" 

1810.  1815 

0*KRWE£xiNQ  Statesmen  have   full  long 

relied 
On  fleets  and  armies,  and  external  wealth: 
But  from  wilkin  pro<^ed8  a  Nation's  health; 


Which  shall  not  fail,  though   poor 

cleave  with  pride 
To  the  paternal  floor;  or  turn  a&idey 
In  the  thronged  city,  from  the  walks  d 

gain. 
As  being  all  unworthy  to  detain 
A  Soul  by  contemplation  sanctified. 
There  are  who  cannot  Itfn^uish  in  this  strife, 
Spaniards  of  every  rank,  by  whom  the  good 
Of  such  high  course  was  felt  and  nucr- 

stood; 
Who  to  their  Country's  cause  have  booad  t 

life 
Erewhile,  by  solemn  oonsecratiain,  given 
To  labour  and  to  prayer,  to  natore,  and  to 

heaven. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  SPANISH 
GUERILLAS 

1810.  1815 

Hunger,  and  sultry  heat,  and  nipping  bbst 
From  bleak  hill-top,  and  length  of  marck 

by  night 
Through  heavy  swamp,  or  over  saow-ebd 

height  — 
These  hardships  ill-sustained,  these  dangen 

past. 
The  roving  Spanish  Bands  are  reached  at 

last. 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam:  but  ts 

a  flight 
Of  scattered  quails  by  signs  do  reunite. 
So  these,  —  and,  heard  of  cmce  again,  are 

chased 
With  combinations  of  long-practised  art 
And  newly  -  kindled  hope;   but   they  are 

fled  — 
Gone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead: 
Where  now  ?  —  Their  sword  is  at  the  Foe- 
man's  heart; 
And  thus  from  year  to  year  his  walk  theT 

thwart. 
And  hang  like  dreams  around  his  guilty  bed. 


EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED  FROM  CHIABRERA 

1810 

Those  from  Chiabrera  were  chiefly  tnns- 
lat^  when  Mr.  Coleridge  was  writiag  kii 
Friend,  in  which  periodical  my  **  Eaay  am 
£pitapha,'*  written  about  that  time,  was  fi^ 
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ibliahed.  For  further  notice  of  Chiabrera, 
i  oonDeotion  with  his  Epitaphs,  see  **  Musings 
;  Aquapendente*" 

I 

1810.  1837 

ITebp  not,  beloved  Friends  I  nor  let  the  air 
W  me  with  sighs  be  troubled.    Not  from 

life 
lave  I  been  taken;  this  is  genuine  life 
ind  this  alone  —  the  life  which  now  I  live 
Q  peace  eternal;  where  desire  and  joy 
'ogether  move  in  fellowship  without  end. — 
Francesco  Ceni  willed  that,  after  death, 
lis  tombstone  thus  shotdd  speak  for  him. 

And  surely 
imall  cause  there  is  for  that  fond  wish  of 

ours 
jong  to  continue  in  this  world;  a  world 
[hat  keeps  not  faith,  nor  yet  can  point  a 

hope 
Co  good,  whereof  itself  is  destitute. 

II 
1810.  1810 

Perhaps  some  needful  service  of  the  State 
Drew  TiTUB  from  the  depth  of  studious 

bowers. 
And  doomed  him  to  contend  in  faithless 

courts. 
Where  gold  determines  between  right  and 

wrong. 
Yet  did  at  length  his  loyalty  of  heart. 
And  his  pure  native  genius,  lead  him  back 
To  wait  upon    the    bright  and  gracious 

Muses, 
Whom  he  had  early  loved.    And  not  in 

vain  . 
Soch  course  he  held !    Bologna's  learned 

schools 
Were  gladdened  by  the  Sage's  voice,  and 

hung 
With  fon&ess  on  those  sweet  Nestorian 

strains. 
There  pleasure  crowned  his  days;  and  all 

ms  thoughts 
A  roseate  fragrance  breathed.  —  O  human 

life, 
That  never  art  secure  from  dolorous  change ! 
Behold  a  high  injimotion  suddenly 
To  Amo's  side  hath  brought  him,  and  he 

charmed 
A  Tuscan  audience:    but  full  soon  was 

called 


To  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  grave. 
Mourn,  Itauy,  the  loss  of  him  who  stood 
A  Champion  stedfast  and  invincible. 
To  quell  the  rage  of  literary  War  1 

III 
1810.  1810 

O  Thou  who  movest  onward  with  a  mind 
Intent  upon  thy  way,  pause,  though  in 

haste ! 
T  will  be  no  fruitless  moment.   I  was  bom 
Within  Savona's  walls,  of  gentle  blood. 
On  Tiber's  banks  my  youth  was  dedicate 
To  sacred  studies;  and  the  Roman  Shep- 
herd 
Gave  to    my  chatge  Urbino's  numerous 

flock. 
Well  did  I  watch,  much  laboured,  nor  had 

power 
To  escape  from  many  and  strange  indigni^ 

ties; 
Was  smitten  by  the  great  ones  of  the 

world. 
But  did  not  fall;    for  Virtue   braves  all 

shocks. 
Upon  herself  resting  immoveably. 
Me  did  a  kindlier  fortune  then  invite 
To  serve    the    gloiious   Henry,   King  of 

France, 
And  in  his  hands  I  saw  a  high  reward 
Stretched  out   for  my   acceptance,  —  but 

Death  came. 
Now,  Reader,  learn  from  this  my  fate,  how 

false. 
How  treacherous  to  her  promise,  is  the 

world; 
And  trust  in  God  —  to  whose  eternal  doom 
Must  bend  the  sceptred  Potentates  of  earth. 

IV 

1810.  1815 

There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when 

his  life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
Toils  long  and  hard.  —  The   warrior  will 

report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in 

the  field. 
And  blast  of  trumpets.    He  who  hath  been 

doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings, 
Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate, 
Envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
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From  intricate  cabals  of  treacherous  friends. 
I,  who  on  shipboard  lived   from   earliest 

youth, 
Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the  vexed  waters,  and   the  indignant 

rage 
Of  Auster  and  Boiites.    Fifty  years 
Over  the  well-steered  galleys  md  I  rule:  — 
From  huge  Pelorus  to  the  Atlantic  pillars, 
Rises  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown; 
And  the  broad  g^ulfs  I  traversed  oft  and 

oft: 
Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might 

stir 
I   knew  the   force;  and  hence  the  rough 

sea's  pride 
Availed  not  to  my  Vessel's  overthrow. 
What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  regal  decks  beheld  f  yet  in  the  end 
I  learned  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalise  the  lofty  and  the  low. 
We  sail  the  sea  of  life  —  a  Calm  One  finds, 
And  One  a  Tempest  —  and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savona  was  my  birth-place,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  parents;  seventy  years  and  thi^ 
Lived  I  —  then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 


i8ia  1837 

True  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero 

With  an  untoward  fate  was  long  involved 

In  odious  litigation;  and  full  long, 

Fate  harder  still  f  had  he  to  endure  assaults 

Of  racking  malady.     And  true  it  is 

That  not  Qie  less  a  frank  courageous  heart 

And  buoyant  spirit  triumphed  over  pain; 

And  he  was  strong  to  follow  in  the  steps 

Of  the  fair  Muses.     Not  a  covert  path 

Leads  to  the  dear  Parnassian  forest's  shade. 

That  might  from  him  be  hidden;   not  a 

track 
Mounts  to  pellucid  Hippocrene,  but  he 
Had  trac«J  its  windings.  -  This  S.Tona 

knows, 
Tet  no  sepulchral  honours  to  her  Son 
She  paid,  for  in  our  age  the  heart  is  ruled 
Only  by  gold.     And  now  a  simple  stone 
Inscribed  with  this  memorial  here  is  raised 
By  his  bereft,  his  lonely,  Chiabrera. 
Think  not,  O  Passenger  I   who  read'st  the 

lines, 
That  an  exceeding  love  hath  dazzled  me; 


No  —  he  was  One  whose  memory  ovglit  to 

spread 
Where'er   Permessus  bears   an  hoooued 

name. 
And  live  as  long  as  its  pure  stream  ifaaU 

flow. 

VI 

1810.  1815 

Destixed  to  war  from  very  infancy 
Was  I,  Roberto  Dati,  and  I  took 
In  Malta  the  white  symbol  of  the  Crost: 
Nor  in  life's  vi^rous  season  did  I  shun 
Hazard    or    toil;    among    the  sands  wai 

seen 
Of  Libya;  and  not  seldom,  on  the  banks 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  't  was  my  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  sounded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  such  fate: 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrosj^ 
That  stripped   of  arms  I  to  my  end  am 

brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
Yet  haply  Amo  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for   me.    Thou,  loiter  not  oor 

halt 
In  thy  ap^inted  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fleetmg  and  how  frail  is  hunan  life  t 

VII 

1810.   1837 

O  FLOWER  of  all  that  springs  from  geotk 

blood. 
And  all  that  generous  nurture  breeds  ta 

make 
Touth  amiable;  O  friend  so  true  of  soul 
To  fair  Aglaia;  by  what  envy  moved, 
Lelius  !   has  deatii  cut  short  thy  brilliaii 

day 
In  its  sweet  opening  ?  and  what  dire  mi»* 

hap 
Has  from  Savona  torn  her  best  delight  ? 
For  thee  she  mourns,  nor  e'er  will  cease  ti 

mourn; 
And,  should  the  out-pourings  of  her  eyei 

suffice  not 
For  her  heart's  grief,  she  will  entreat  Se- 

beto 
Not  to  withhold  his  bounteous  aid,  Sd>eto 
Who  saw  thee,  on   his   margin,  yield  ts 

death. 
In  the  chaste  arms  of  thy  belovM  Lore  1 
Wliat  profit  riches  ?  what  does  youth  avail ! 
Dust  are  our  hopes;  —  I,  weepmg  bitterer 
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Penned  these  sad  lines,  nor  can  forbear  to 

pray 
rbat  every  s^entle  Spirit  hither  led 
day  read  tnemy  not  without   some  bitter 

tears. 

VIII 

1810.  1815 

^OT  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  He 
!>ii  whom  the  duty  tell  (for  at  that  time 
rhe  father  sojourned  in  a  distant  land) 
Deposit  in  the  hollow  of  this  tomb 
\  brother's  Child,  most  tenderly  beloved  ! 
FBJkXCESco  was  the  name  the  Youth  had 

borne, 
PozzoBONNELLi  his  illustrious  house ; 
^ndy  when   beneath   this  stone  the  Corse 

was  laid, 
rhe  eyes  of  all  Savona  streamed  with  tears. 
Alas  !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 
Had  scarcely  flowered:   and  at  this  early 

time. 
By  genuine  virtue  he  inspired  a  hope 
That  greatly  cheered  his  country:  to  his 

kin 
He  promised  comfort;  and  the  flattering 

thoughts 
His  friends  had  in  tiieir  fondness  enters 

tained. 
He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 
Now  is  there   not   good   reason  to  break 

forth 
Into  a  passionate  lament  ?  —  0  Soul  I 
§hort  while  a  Pilgrim  in  our  nether  world. 
Do  thou  enjoy  the  calm  empyreal  air; 
And  round  this  earthly  tomb  let  roses  rise, 
An  everlasting  spring  I  in  memory 
Of  that  delightful  fragrance   which  was 

once 
From  thy  mild  manners  quietly  exhaled. 

IX 

1810.  1815 

Pause,  courteous  Spirit  1  —  Balbi  suppli- 
cates 

That  Thou,  with  no  reluctant  voice,  for 
him 

Here  laid  in  mortal  darkness,  wouldst  pre- 
fer 

A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

This  to  the  dead  by  sacred xight  belongs; 

All  else  is  nothing.  —  Did  occasion  suit 

To  tell  his  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 

Would  ill  suffice:  for  Plato's  lore  sublime, 


And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Enriched  and  beautified  his  studious  mind: 
With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 
As  with  a  chosen  friend;  nor  did  he  leave 
Those  laureat  wreaths  ungathered  which 

the  Nymphs 
Twine    near    their    loved    Permessus. — 

Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplift- 
ing, 
His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  songs 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  consecrate  of  old; 
And  his  Permessus  found  on  Lebanon. 
A  bless^  Man  !  who  of  protracted  days 
Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep; 
But  truly  did  He  live  his  life.    Urbino, 
Take  pride  in  him  1  —  O  Passenger,  fare- 
weUI 
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1810.  1842 

This  was  in  part  an  overflow  from  the  Soli- 
tary's description  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  feel- 
ings upon  the  decease  of  their  children.  (See 
"Excursion,"  book  HL) 

Departed  Child!   I    could   forget   thee 

once 
Though  at  my  bosom  nursed;  this  woeful 

gain 
Thy  dissolution  brings,  that  in  my  soul 
Is  present  and  perpetually  abides 
A  shadow,  never,  never  to  be  displaced 
By  the  returning  substance,  seen  or  touched. 
Seen  by  mine  eyes,  or  clasped  in  my  em- 
brace. 
Absence  and  death  how  differ  they  I  and 

how 
Shall  I  admit  that  nothing  can  restore 
What     one     short    sigh     so     easily    re- 
moved ?  —  10 
Death,  life,  and  sleep,  reality  and  thought. 
Assist  me,  God,  their  boundaries  to  know, 
O  teach  me  calm  submission  to  thy  Will ! 
The  Child  she  mourned  had  overstepped 
the  pale 
Of  Infancy,  but  still  did  breathe  the  air 
That  sanctifies  its  confines,  and  partook 
Reflected  beams  of  that  celestial  light 
To  all  the  Little-ones  on  sinful  earUi 
Not  unvouchsafed  —  a  light  that  warmed 

and  cheered 
Those  several  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  20 
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Wliich,  in  her   own   blest  nature,  rooted 

deep, 
Daily  before  the  Mother's  watchful  eye, 
And  not  hers  only,  their  peculiar  charms 
Unfolded,  —  beauty,  for  its  present  self. 
And  for  its  promises  to  future  years, 
With  not  unfrequent  rapture  fondly  hailed. 

Have  you  espied  upon  a  dewy  lawn 
A  pair  of  Leverets  each  provoking  each 
To  a  continuance  of  their  fearless  sport. 
Two  separate  Creatures  in  their  several 

pfts  30 

Abouumng,  but  so  fashioned  that,  in  all 
That    Nature    prompts    them  to  display, 

their  looks. 
Their  starts  of  motion  and   their  fits  of 

rest, 
An  undistinguishable  style  appears 
And  character  of  gladness,  as  if  Spring 
Lodged  in  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the 

spirit 
Of  the  rejoicing  morning  were  their  own  ? 
Such  union,  in  the  lovely  Girl  maintained 
And  her   twin   Brother,  had    the  parent 

seen, 
Ere,  poimcing    like   a   ravenous    bird  of 

prey,  40 

Death  m  a  moment  parted  them,  and  left 
The  Mother,  in  her  turns  of  anguish,  worse 
Than    desolate;    for    oft-times  from    the 

sound 
Of  the  survivor's  sweetest  voice  (dear  child. 
He  knew  it  not)  and  from  his  happiest 

looks. 
Did  she  extract  the  food  of  self-reproach. 
As  one  that  lived  ungrateful  for  the  stay 
By  Hemven  afforded  to  uphold  her  maimed 
And  tottering  spirit.   Ana  full  oft  the  Boy, 
Now    first  acquainted    with  distress  and 

grief,  50 

Shrunk  from  his  Mother's  presence,  shunned 

with  fear 
Her  sad  approach,  and  stole  away  to  find, 
In  his  known  haunts  of  joy  where'er  he 

might, 
A  more  congenial  object.     But,  as  time 
Softmed  her  pangs  and  reconciled  the  child 
To  what  he  saw,  he  gradually  returned, 
Like  a  scared  Bird  encouraged  to  renew 
A  fart^en  intercourse;  and,  while  his  eves 
Were  vet  with  pensive  fear  and  gentleawe 
Tamed  npoo  bc^  who  bore  him,  she  would 

stoop  N> 

To  imprint  a  kiss  that  lacked  not  power  to 


Faint  colour  over  both  their  paUid  cheeki, 
And  stilled  his  tremulous  lip.    Thus  tkj 

were  calmed 
And  cheered;  and  now  together  bmtk 

fresh  air 
In  open  fields;  and  when  the  glare  of  dbij 
Is  gone,  and  twilight  to  the  Mother's  wish 
Bemends  the  observance,  readily  they  jots 
In  walks  whose  boundary  is  the  lost  Ok': 

grave. 
Which  he  with  flowers  hath  planted,  M- 

ing  there 
Amusement,  where  the  Mother  does  lui 


miss 


^! 


Dear  consolation,  kneeling  on  the  turf 
In  prayer,  yet  blending  with  that  soleoii 

rite 
Of  pious  faith  the  vanities  of  grief; 
For  such,  by  pitying  Angels  and  by  Spiriti 
Transferred    to  regions    upon  which  tb 

clouds 
Of  our  weak  nature  rest   not,  most  be 

deemed 
Those  willing  tears,  and  unforbidden  sigH 
And  all  those  tokens  of  a  cherished  sonor, 
Which,  soothed    and    sweetened  by  tk 

grace  of  Heaven 
As  now  it  is,  seems  to  her  own  fond  heut, 
Immortal  as  the  love  that  gave  it  being.   ^1 
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THREE  YEARS   OLD 

1811.  1815 

Written  at  Allanbank,  Grasmere.  Picran 
of  my  Daughter  Catharine,  who  died  the  ^ 
after. 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild; 
And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  h^ 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes; 
And  feats  of  cunning;  and  the  pretty  rood 
Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 
Mock-chastisement  and  partnership  in  pUj 
And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 
Not  less  if  nnattended  and  alone 
Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathen^ 

round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activiiT; 
Even  so  this  ikppj  Creature  of  hendf 
Is  aU-suffident,  solitode  to  her 
Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  invohmtary  songs. 
La^t  are  her  sallies  as  the  tzipping  tv^^ 
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Forth-Btartled  from  the  fern  where  she  lay 

coached; 
Unthonght-of  y  unexpected,  as  the  stir 
Of  the  soft  breeze  mfiftiiig  the  meadow- 
flowers, 
Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many-coloored  images  imprest 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


SPANISH    GUERILLAS 

1811.  1815 

Tmnr  seek,  are  sought;  to  daily  battle  led. 
Shrink  not,  though  far  outnumbered  by 

their  Foes, 
For  they  have  learnt  to  open  and  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war;  and  at  their  head 
Are  captains  such  as  erst  their  coimtry 

bred 
Or  fostered,  self-supported  chiefs,  —  like 

those 
Whom  hardy  Rome  was  fearful  to  oppose; 
Whose  desperate  shock  the  Carthaginian 

fled. 
In  One  who  lived  unknown  a  shepherd's 

life 
Redoubted  Viriatus  breathes  again; 
And  Mina,  nourished  in  the  studious  shade, 
With  that  great  Leader  yies,  who,  sick  of 

strife 
And  bloodshed,  longed  in  quiet  to  be  laid 
In  some  green  island  of  the  western  main. 


"THE  POWER   OF  ARMIES   IS  A 
VISIBLE   THING" 

1811.  1815 

Thx  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing, 
Fomaal,  and  circumscribed    in  time  and 

space; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall 

trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  wiD,  —  for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed?  No  foot  may 

chase. 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the 

wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the 

wind 
Within  its  awful  caves.  —  From  year  to 

year 


Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near; 
No  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind. 
Rising  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer. 


"HERE  PAUSE:  THE  POET 
CLAIMS  AT  LEAST  THIS 
PRAISE" 

1811.  1815 

Here  pause:  the  poet  claims  at  least  this 
praise. 

That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 

Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  from 
hope 

In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days; 

From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  that 
Heaven  lays. 

For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 

Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  do- 
part — 

That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye; 

Nor  —  touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their 
guilt 

For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood 
is  spilt. 

And  justice  labours  in  extremity  — 

Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 

O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  ! 

EPISTLE  JX,  jf; 

TO  SIR  GEORGE  HOWLAND  BEAUMONT, 

BART. 

FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST  COAST  OF  CUMBERLAND 

181 1.    1842 

This  poem  opened,  when  first  written,  with  a 
paragraph  that  has  been  transferred  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  first  series  of  my  Scotch 
Memorials.  The  joamey,  of  which  the  first 
part  is  here  described,  was  from  Grasraere  to 
Bootle  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cumberland, 
the  whole  among  mountain  roads  through  a 
beautiful  country;  and  we  bad  fine  weather. 
The  Terses  end  with  our  breakfast  at  the  head 
of  Tewdale  in  a  yeoman^s  house,  which,  like  all 
the  other  property  in  that  seauestered  vale,  has 
passed  or  is  passing  into  tne  hands  of  Mr. 
James  Marshall  of  Monk  Coniston,  —  in  Mr. 
Knott's,  the  late  owner's,  time  called  Waters 
head.  Ova  hostess  married  a  Mr.  Oldfield,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy:  they  lived  together  for 
some  time  at  Hacket,  where  she  still  resides  as 
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his  widow.  It  was  in  front  of  that  honse,  on 
the  mountain  side,  near  which  stood  the  peas- 
ant who,  while  we  were  passing  at  a  distance, 
saluted  us,  waving  a  kerchief  in  her  hand  as 
described  in  the  poem.  (This  matron  and  her 
husband  were  then  residing  at  the  Hacket. 
The  house  and  its  inmates  are  referred  to  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  '*  Excursion,^'  in  the  pas- 
sage beginning  — 

•'  Tea  behold, 
Bigb  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck/*  —  J.  C.) 

The  dog  which  we  met  with  soon  after  our 
starting  belong^ed  to  Mr.  Rowlandson,  who  for 
forty  years  was  curate  of  Grasmere  in  place  of 
the  rector,  who  lived  to  extreme  old  age  in  a 
state  of  insanity.  Of  this  Mr.  R.  much  might 
be  said  both  with  reference  to  his  character, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
parishioners.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  frame, 
had  a  firm  voice  and  authoritative  manner,  of 
strong  natural  talents,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self conscious,  for  he  has  been  heaixl  to  say  (it 
grieves  me  to  add)  with  an  oath  —  **  If  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  college  I  should  have  been 
a  bishop.*'  Two  vices  used  to  struggle  in  him 
for  mastery,  avarice  and  the  love  of  strong 
drink :  but  avarice,  as  is  common  in  like  cases, 
always  got  the  better  of  its  opponent ;  for, 
though  he  was  often  intoxicated,  it  was  never, 
I  believe,  at  his  own  expense.  As  has  been 
said  of  one  in  a  more  exalted  station,  he  would 
take  any  given  quantity.  I  have  heard  a  story 
of  him  which  is  worth  the  telling.  One  sum- 
mer's morning,  our  Grasmere  citrate,  after  a 
night's  carouse  in  the  vale  of  Langdale,  on  his 
return  home,  having  reached  a  point  near 
which  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Grasmere  might 
be  seen  with  the  lake  immediately  below  him, 
stepped  aside  and  sat  down  on  the  turf.  After 
looking  for  some  time  at  the  landscape,  then  in 
the  perfection  of  its  morning  beauty,  he  ex- 
claimed —  **  Good  G^,  that  I  should  have  led 
so  long  such  a  life  in  such  a  place !  "  — This  no 
doubt  was  deeply  felt  by  hun  at  the  time,  but 
I  am  not  authorised  to  say  that  any  noticeable 
amendment  followed.  Penuriousness  strength- 
ened upon  him  as  his  body  grew  feebler  with 
f^e.  He  had  purchased  property  and  kept 
some  land  in  his  own  hands,  but  he  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  lay  out  the  necessary  hire 
for  labourers  at  the  proper  season,  and  conse- 
quently he  has  often  been  seen  in  half -dotage 
working  his  hay  in  the  month  of  November  by 
moonlight,  a  melancholy  sight  which  I  myself 
have  witnessed.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  this  man,  on  account  of  his  talents 
ftnd  superior  education,  was  looked  up  to  by  his 
parishioners,  who,  without  a  single  exception, 
uved  at  that  time  (and  most  of  them  upon 


their  own  small  inheritances)  in  a  stale  of  n- 
publican  eouality,  a  condition  favonrable  to  tbe 
growth  of  kindly  feelings  among  them,  and  b 
a  striking  degree  exclusive  to  temptatioas  to 
gross  vice  and  scandalous  behaviour.  Ai  a 
pastor  their  curate  did  little  or  nothing  for 
them ;  but  what  could  more  strikingly  Kt 
forth  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  of  ^igUsd 
through  its  Ordinances  and  Liturgy  than  tkat, 
in  spite  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  miaiittr, 
his  church  was  regularly  attended ;  and,  thon^ 
there  was  not  much  appearance  in  his  flock  d 
what  might  be  called  animated  piety,  intoxica- 
tion was  rare,  and  dissolute  morals  unknoTV  ? 
With  the  Bible  they  were  for  the  most  pat 
well  acquainted  ;  and,  as  was  strikingly  ibom 
when  tney  were  under  affliction,  must  h*n 
been  supported  and  comforted  by  habitual  be- 
lief in  tnose  truths  which  it  is  Uie  aim  of  tii* 
Church  to  inculcate.  —  Lougkrigg  Tttm.  Tkii 
beautiful  pool  and  the  surrounding  scene  an 
minutely  described  in  my  little  Book  oo  tb* 
Lakes.  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  in  the  cariier 
part  of  his  life,  was  induced,  by  his  love  of  i** 
ture  and  the  art  of  painting,  to  take  up  kii 
abode  at  Old  Brathay,  about  three  miles  fnm 
this  spot,  BO  that  he  must  have  seen  it  vmije 
many  aspects;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  he  purchased  the  Tarn  with  i 
view  to  build,  near  it,  such  a  rendence  »  i> 
alluded  to  in  this  Epistle.  Baronets  a»i 
knights  were  not  so  common  in  that  day  m 
now,  and  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  not  likh^ts 
have  a  rival  in  that  kind  of  distinction  so  vt*t 
him,  claimed  a  sort  of  lordship  over  the  tenv 
tory,  and  showed  dispositions  little  in  wiisaB 
wiih  those  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  who  was  em>- 
nently  a  lover  of  peace.  The  project  of  hcM- 
ing  was  in  consequence  given  np,  Sir  Qeorf 
retaining  possession  of  the  Tarn.  Many  yean 
afterwards  a  Kendal  tradesman  bom  upon  its 
banks  applied  to  me  for  the  purchase  of  it,  sad 
accordingly  it  was  sold  for  the  sum  that  hai 
been  given  for  it,  and  the  money  was  laid  ost 
under  my  direction  upon  a  substantial  oak 
fence  for  a  certain  number  of  yew  trees  to  kt 
planted  in  Gmsmere  churchyard;  two  win 
planted  in  each  enclosure,  with  a  view  to  remors, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  one  which  throve  tW 
least.  After  several  years,  the  stouter  plant  be- 
ing left,  the  others  were  taken  up  and  placed  is 
other  parts  of  the  same  chnrchyard,  uid  wvre 
adequately  fenced  at  the  expense  and  tttAtx 
the  care  of*  the  late  Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  Gre««- 
wood,  and  myself:  the  whole  eight  are  nov 
thriving,  and  are  already  an  ornament  to  * 
place  which,  during  late  years,  has  lost  usek 
of  its  rustic  simplicity  by  the  introduotioe  of 
iron  palisades  to  fence  off  fanuly  burjisg- 
grounds,  and  by  numerous  moDoments,  some  ot 
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them  in  rery  bad  taste ;  from  which  this  place 
of  burial  was  in  my  memory  quite  free.  See 
the  lines  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  *'  Excursion  " 
beginning^  —  **  Oreenia  the  churchyard,  beauti- 
ful and  green."  The  ''  Epistle  '*  to  wliich  these 
notes  refer,  though  written  so  far  back  as  1804, 
was  carefully  revised  so  late  as  1842,  previous 
to  its  publication.  £  am  loth  to  add,  that  it 
was  never  seen  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. So  sensible  am  I  of  the  deficiencies 
in  all  that  I  write,  and  so  far  does  everything 
that  I  attempt  fall  short  of  what  I  wish  it 
to  be,  that  even  private  publication,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  allowed,  requires  more  resolution 
than  I  can  command.  I  have  written  to  give 
vent  to  my  own  mind,  and  not  without  hope 
that,  some  time  or  other,  kindred  minds  might 
benefit  by  my  labours :  but  I  am  inclined  to 
beliere  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  send 
forth  any  verses  of  mine  to  the  world  if  it  had 
not  been  done  on  the  pressure  of  personal 
occasions.  Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  mv  produc- 
tions, like  this  *'  Epistle,"  the  tragedy  of  the 
"*  Borderers,"  etc.,  would  most  likely  have 
been  confined  to  manuscript. 

Fab  from  oar  home  by  Grasmere's  quiet 

.     Lake, 
From  the  Vale's  peace  which  all  her  fields 

partake, 
Here  on  the  bleakest  point  of  Cmnbria's 

shore 
We  sojourn  stunned  by  Ocean's  ceaseless 

roar; 
While,  day  by  day,  grim  neighbour  !  huge 

Black  Comb 
Frowns  deepening  visibly  his  native  gloom, 
Unless,  perchance  rejecting  in  despite 
What  on  the  Plain  we  have  of  warmth  and 

light, 
In  his  own  storms  he  hides  himself  from 

sight. 
Rough  is  the  time;    and  thoughts,  that 

would  be  free  lo 

From  heaviness,  oft  fly,  dear  Friend,  to 

thee; 
Turn  from  a  spot  where  neither  sheltered 

road 
Nor  hedge-row  screen    invites  my  steps 

abroad; 
Where  <me  poor  Plane-tree,  hayiDg  as  it 

might 
Attained  a  stature  twice  a  tall  man's  height, 
Hopeless  of  further  growth,  and  brown  and 

sere 
Through  half  the  summer,  stands  with  top 

cut  sheer, 


so 


Like    an    unshifting    weathercock    which 

proves 
How  cold  the  quarter  that  the  wind  best 

loves, 
Or  like  a  Centinel  that,  evermore  20 

Darkening  the  window,  ill  defends  the  door 
Of  this  uod&nished  house  —  a  Fortress  bare. 
Where  strength  has  been  the  Builder's  only 

care; 
Whose  rugged  walls  may  still  for  years 

demand 
The  final  polish  of  the  Plasterer's  hand. 

—  This  Dwelling's  Inmate  more  than  three 

weeks  space 
And  oft  a  Prisoner  in  the  cheerless  place, 
I  —  of  whose  touch  the  fiddle  would  com- 
plain. 
Whose  oreath  would  labour  at  the  flute  in 

vain. 
In  music  all  unversed,  nor  blessed  with 

skill 
A  bridge  to  copy,  or  to  paint  a  mill. 
Tired  of  my  books,  a  scanty  company  I 
And  tired  of  listening  to  the  boisterous 

sea  — 
Pace  between  door  and  window  muttering 

rhyme. 
An  old  resource  to  cheat  a  froward  time  I 
Though  these  dull  hours  (mine  is  it,  or  their 

shame?) 
Would  tempt  me  to  renounce  that  humble 

aim. 

—  But  if  there  be  a  Muse  who,  free  to  take 
Her  seat  upon  Olympus,  doth  forsake 
Those    heights    (like    Phoebus    when    his 

golden  locks  40 

He  veiled,  attendant  on  Thessalian  flocks) 
And,  in  disguise,  a  Milkmaid  with  her  pail 
Trips  down  the  pathways  of  some  winding 

dale; 
Or,  like  a  Mermaid,  warbles  on  the  shores 
To  fishers  mending  nets  beside  their  doors; 
Or,  Pilgrim-like,  on  forest  moss  reclined. 
Gives  plaintive  ditties  to  the  heedless  wind. 
Or  listens  to  its  play  among  the  boughs 
Above  her  head  and  so  forgets  her  vows  — 
If  such  a  Visitant  of  Earth  there  be  50 

And  she  would  deign  this  day  to  smile  on 

me 
And  aid  my  verse,  content  with  local  bounds 
Of  natural  beauty  and  life's  daily  rounds. 
Thoughts,  chances,  sights,  or  domgs,  which 

we  tell 
Without  reserve  to  thos«  whom  we  love 

well — 
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Then  haply,  Beaumont  1  wordB  in  current 

clear 
Will  flow,  and  on  a  welcome  page  appear 
Duly  before  thy  sight,  unless  {hey  perish 

here. 
What  shall  I  treat  of  ?  News  from  Mona's 

Isle? 
Such  have  we,  but  unvaried  in  its  style;   60 
No  tales  of  Runagates  fresh  landed,  whence 
And  wherefore  fugitive  or  on  what  pre- 
tence; 
Of  feasts,  or  scandal,  eddying  like  the  wind 
Most  restlessly  alive  when  most  confined. 
Ask  not  of  me,  whose  tongue  can  best 

appease 
The  mighty  tumults  of  the  House  of  Krts; 
The  last  year's  cup  whose  Ram  or  Heifer 

gained. 
What  slopes  are  planted,  or  what  mosses 

drained: 
An  eye  of  fancv  only  can  I  cast 
On  that  proud  pageant  now  at  hand  or 

past,  70 

When  full  five  hundred  boats  in  trim  array. 
With  nets  and  sails  outspread  and  streamers 

And  chanted  hymns  and  stiUer  voice  of 

prayer. 
For  the  old  Manx-harvest  to  the  Deep  re- 
pair, 
Soon  as  the  herrine-shoals  at  distance  shine 
Like  beds  of  moonhght  shifting  on  the  brine. 

Mona  from  our  Abode  is  duly  seen. 
But  with  a  wilderness  of  waves  between; 
And  by  conjecture  onlv  can  we  speak 
Of  aught  transacted  there  in  bay  or  creek; 
No  tidings  reach  us  thence  from  town  or 
field,  81 

Only  faint  news  her  mountain  sunbeams 

yield, 
And  some  we  gather  from  the  misty  air. 
And  some  the  hovering  clouds,  our  telegraph, 

declare. 
But  these  poetic  mysteries  I  withhold; 
For  Fancy  hath  her  fits  both  hot  and  cold. 
And  should  the  colder  fit  with  You  be  on 
When  You  might  read,  my  credit  would  be 
gone. 
Let  more  substantial   themes  the  pen 
enga^, 
And  nearer  mterests  culled  frcmi  the  open- 
ing staye  90 
Of  our  migration.  —  Ere  the  welcome  dawn 
Had  from  the  east  her  silver  star  with- 
drawn, 


The  Wain  stood  ready,  at  our  Cottage-^er, 
Thoughtf uUy  freighted  with  a  vanoos  start; 
And  long  or  ere  the  uprising  of  the  Son 
O'er  dew-damped  dust  our  jouniey  m 

begun, 
A  needful  journey,  under  favouring  i^ies, 
Through  peopled  Vales;  yet  sometiung  b 

the  guise 
Of  those  old  Patriarchs  when  from  weD  ts 

well 
They  roamed  through  Wastes  where  tem 

the  tented  Arabs  dwelL  » 

Say  first,  to  whom  did  we  the  cfau^ 

confide. 
Who  promptly  undertook  the  Wain  to  p^ 
Up  many  a  smLrply-twinin^  road  and  don. 
And  over  many  a  wide  hill's  craggy  crovi, 
Through  the  quick  turns  of  many  a  hoSien 

nook. 
And  the  rough  bed  of  many  an  nnbridged 

brook? 
A  blooming  Lass  —  who  in  her  better  iad 
Bore  a  light  switch,  her  sceptre  of  conmanl 
When,  yet  a  slender  Girl,  she  often  led, 
Skilful  and  bold,  the  horse  and  borthoe^ 

sled  .  i» 

From  the  peat-yielding  Moss  on  Gowdir^ 

heaa. 
What  could  go  wrong  with  such  a  Cbaiiotaa 
For  goods  and  chattels,  or  those  Iii&Bts 

dear, 
A  Pair  who  smilingly  sate  side  by  side, 
Our  hope  confirming  that  the  salt«ea  tide 
Whose  free  embraces  we  were  bound  to  seek. 
Would   their    lost   strength    restore  td 

freshen  the  pale  cheek  ? 
Such  hope  did  either  Parent  entertain 
Pacing  behind  along  the  silent  lane. 
BliUie  hopes  and  happy  musings  soot 

took  night,  se 

For  lo  I  an  uncouth  melancholy  sight  — 
On  a  green  bank  a  creature  stood  forion 
Just  half  protruded  to  the  light  of  mom, 
Its  hinder  part  concealed   oy  hedge-rov 

thorn 
The  Figure  caUed  to  mind  a  beast  otvKj 
Stript  of  its  frightful  powers  by  slow  deeaj, 
Ana,  though  no  longer  upon  ramne  bent, 
Dim  memorv  keeping  of  its  old  intent 
We  started,  looked  acain  with  anzioiis  ej«s, 
And  in  that  griesly  <£ject  recognise       130 
The  Curate's  Dog  —  his  loiig-&ied  friod, 

for  they. 
As  well  we  knew,  together  bad  grovi 

grey. 
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lie   Master  died,  his  drooping  servant's 

grief 
'  omid  at  the  Widow's  feet  some  sad  relief; 
ret  still  he  lived  in  pining  discontent, 
•adness  which  no  indulgence  could  prevent; 
lence    whole    day    wanderings,    broken 

nightly  sleeps 
ind  lonesome  watch  that  out  of  doors  he 

keeps; 
^ot  oftentmies,  I  tmst,  as  we,  poor  brute  I 
'^pied  him  on  his  legs  sustamed,  blank, 

mute,  140 

Lnd  of  all  visible  motion  destitute, 
>o  that  the  very  heaving  of  his  breath 
(eemed  stopt,  though  by  some  other  power 

than  death. 
jODg  as  we  gazed  upon  the  form  and  face, 
V  mild  domestic  pity  kept  its  place, 
Inseared  by  thronging  fancies  of  strange 

hue 
Chat  haunted  us  in  spite  of  what  we  knew. 
£ven  now  I  sometimes  think  of  him  as  lost 
[n  second-sight  appearances,  or  crost 
3y  spectral  uiapes  of  guilt,  or  to  the  ground, 
jn  which  he  stood,  by  spells  unnatural 

bound,  151 

Like   a  gaunt   shaggy  Porter    forced   to 

wait 
Ln  days  of  old  romance  at  Archimago's 

gate. 
Advancing  Summer,  Nature's  law  ful- 
filled. 
The  choristers  in  every  grove  had  stilled; 
But  we,  we  lacked  not  music  of  our  own, 
For  lightsome  Fanny  had  thus  early  thrown. 
Mid  iSie  gay  prattle  of  those  infant  tongues. 
Some  notes  prelusive,  from  the  round  of 

songs 
Wi&  which,  more  zealous  than  the  liveliest 

bird  160 

That  in  wild  Arden's  brakes  was  ever  heard, 
Her  work  and  her  work's  partners  she  can 

cheer. 
The  whole  day  long,  and  all  days  of  the 

year. 
Thus  gladdened  from  our  own  dear  Yale 

we  pass 
And  floon  approach  Diana's  Looking-glass  I 
To  Lou^irigg-tam,  round  clear  and  bright 

as  heaven. 
Such  name  Italian  fancy  would  have  g^ven, 
£re  on  its  banks  the  few  grey  cabins  rose 
That  yet  disturb  not  its  concealed  repose 
More  than-  the  feeblest  wind  that  idly 

blows.  170. 


Ah,  Beaumont  t  when  an  opening  in  the 

road 
Stopped  me  at  once  by  charm  of  what  it 

showed. 
The  encircling  region  vividly  ezprest 
Within  the  mirrors  depth,  a  world  at  rest  — 
Sky  streaked  with  purple,  grove  and  craggy 

bield, 
And  the  smooth  green  of  many  a  pendent 

field. 
And,  quieted  and  soothed,  a  torrent  small, 
A  little  daring  would-be  waterfall. 
One  chimney  smoking  and  its  azure  wreath. 
Associate  all  in  the  calm  Pool  beneath,    180 
With   here  and   there  a  faint  imperfect 

gleam 
Of  water-lilies  veiled  in  misty  steam  — 
What  wonder  at  this  hour  of  stillness  deep, 
A  shadowy  link  'tween  wakefulness  and 

sleep. 
When  Nature's  self,  amid  such  blending, 

seems 
To  render  visible  her  own  soft  dreams. 
If,  mixed  with  what  appeared  of  rock, 

lawn,  wood, 
Fondly  embosomed  in  the  tranquil  flood, 
A  glunpse  I  caught  of  that  Ab6de,  by 

Thee 
Designed  to  rise  in  humble  privacy,         190 
A  lowly  Dwelling,  here  to  he  outspread. 
Like  a  small  Hamlet,  with  its  baAhful  head 
Half  hid  in  native  trees.    Alas  't  is  not. 
Nor  ever  was;  I  sighed,  and  left  the  spot 
Unconscious  of  its  own  untoward  lot. 
And  thought  in  silence,  with  regret  too  keen. 
Of  unexperienced  joys  that  might  have 

been; 
Of  neighbourhood  and  intermingling  arts. 
And  golden  summer  days  uniting  cheerful 

hearts. 
But  time,  irrevocable  time,  is  flown.        200 
And  let  us  utter  thanks  for  blessings  sown 
And  reaped  —  what  hath  been,  and  what  is, 

our  own. 
Not  far  we  travelled  ere  a  shout  of  glee. 
Startling  us  all,  dispersed  my  reverie; 
Such  shout  as  many  a  sportive  echo  meeting 
Oft-tiiyies    from   Alpine    chalets   sends   a 

greeting. 
Whence  the  buthe  hail  ?  behold  a  Peasant 

stand 
On  high,  a  kerchief  waving  in  her  hand  I 
Not  unexpectant  that  by  early  day 
Our  little  Band  would  thrid  this  mountain 


way, 
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Before  her  cottage  on  the  bright  hill  side 
She  hath  advanced  with  hope  to  be  descried. 
Right  gladly  answering  signals  we  displayed, 
Moving  alone  a  tract  of  morning  shade, 
And  vocal  wishes  sent  of  like  good  will 
To  our  kind  Friend  high  on  the  sunny  hill  — 
Luminous  re^on,  fair  as  if  the  prime 
Were  temptmg  all  astir  to  look  aloft  or 

climb; 
Only  the  centre  of  the  shining  cot 
With  door  left  open  makes  a  gloomy  spot, 
Emblem  of  those  dark  comers  sometimes 

found  231 

Within    the    happiest    breast    on   earthly 

ground. 
Rich  prospect  left  behind  of  stream  and 

^e. 
And  mountain-tops,  a  barren  ridse  we  scale; 
Descend,  and  reach,  in  Yewdale's  depths, 

a  plain 
With    haycocks     studded,     striped    with 

yellowing  g^rain  — 
An  area  level  as  a  Lake  and  spread 
Under  a  rock  too  steep  for  man  to  tread, 
Where  sheltered  from  the  north  and  bleak 

northwest 
Aloft  the  Raven  hangs  a  visible  nest,      230 
Fearless  of  all  assaults  that  would   her 

brood  molest. 
Hot  sunbeams  fill  the  steaming  vale;  but 

hark, 
At  onp  approach,  a  jealous  watchdog's 

bark. 
Noise  that  brings  forth  no  liveried  Page  of 

state. 
But  the  whole  household,  that  our  coming 

wait. 
With  Young  and  Old  warm  greetings  we 

exchfmge. 
And  jocund  smiles,  and  toward  the  lowly 

Grange 
Press  forward  by  the  teasing  dogs  unscared. 
Entering,  we  find  the  morning  meal  pre- 

pajred:  339 

So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  each  had  cast 
Pleased  looks  around  the  delicate  repast  — 
Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  from 

the  nest. 
With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain's 

breast; 
Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodland,  offer- 
ing wild 
Of  children's  industry,  in  hillocks  piled; 
Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  butter  fit  to  lie 
Upon  a  lordly  dish;  frank  hospitality 


Where  simple  art  with  boonteoos  oatan 

vied. 
And  cottafi^e  comfort  shunned  not  seenh 

pride. 
Kind  Hostess  !    Handmaid   also  of  tbe 

feast,  sf. 

If  thou  be  lovelier  than  the  ^mllmg  East, 
Words  by  thy  presence  unrestrained  mij 

speak 
Of  a  perpetual  dawn  from  brow  and  che^ 
Listinct  with  light  whose  sweetest  promise 

lies. 
Never  retiring,  in  thy  large  dark  eyes, 
Dark  but  to  eveiy  gentle  feeling  true. 
As  if  their  lustre  flowed  from  ether's  purest 

blue. 
Let  me  not  ask  what  tears  may  have  bees 

wept 
By  those  bright  eyes,  what  weary  vigils  kepd 
Beside  that  hearth  what  sighs  may  ba?e 

been  heaved  1^ 

For  wounds  inflicted,  nor  what  toil  reliered 
By  fortitude  and  patience,  and  the  grace 
Of  heaven  in  pity  visiting  the  place. 
Not  imadvisedly  those  secret  springs 
I  leave  unsearched:  enough  that  mmaarj 

clings. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  to  notices  that  make 
Their  own  significance  for  hearte  awake, 
To  rural  incidents,  whose  genial  powers 
Filled  with  delight  three  snininer  moniBS 

hours. 
More  could  my  pen  report  of  grave  or  gaj 
That  through  our  gipsy  travel  cheered  th» 

way;  xjt 

But,  bursting  forth  above  the  waves,  the  Sua 
I.„ghs^atmj.pai...and««n.to..y.«B. 

Yet,  Beaumont,  thou  wilt  not,  I  trust,  r«-* 

prove 
This  humble  offering  made  by  Truth  ta 

Love, 
Nor  chide  the  Muse  that  stooped  to  break 

a  spell 
Which  might  have  else  been  on  me  yet: — 

Farxwkli. 

upon  perusing  the   foregoing  epb^ 

TLE  THIRTY    YEARS  AFTER    ITS    COM- 
POSITION 

184I.    1842 

Soon  did  the  Almighty  GiYet  of  mil  ml 
Take  those  dear  young  Ones  to  a  faaiki 
nest; 
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And  in  Death's  arms  has  long  reposed  the 

Friend 
For  whom  this  simple  Register  was  penned. 
Thanks  to  the  motn  that  spared  it  for  our 

eyes; 
And  Strangers  even  the  slighted  Scroll  may 

prize, 
Moved  by  the  touch  of  kindred  sympathies. 
For  —  save  the  calm,  repentance  sheds  o'er 

strife 
Raised  by  remembrances  of  misused  life, 
The  light  from  past  endeavours  purely  willed 
And  by  Heaven's  favour  happUy  fulfilled; 
Save  hope  that  we,  yet  bound  to  Earth,  may 

snare 
The  jojrs  of  the  Departed  —  what  so  fair 
As  blameless  pleasure,  not  without  some 

tears, 
Reviewed  through  Love's  transparent  veil 

of  years  ? 


UPON  THE   SIGHT  OF  A  BEAU- 
TIFUL PICTURE 

PAINTED  BY  SIR  G.   H.   BEAUMONT,   BART. 
I8II.     1815 

This  was  written  when  we  dwelt  in  the  Par- 
■onage  at  Grasmere.  The  principal  features  of 
the  picture  are  Bredon  Hill  and  Cload  Hill  near 
Coleorton.  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  feel- 
ing with  which  my  heart  was  filled  when  I  was 
impelled  to  compose  this  Sonnet.  We  resided 
only  two  years  in  this  honse  ;  and  daring  the 
hmt  half  of  the  time,  which  was  after  this 
poem  had  been  written,  we  lost  onr  two  chil- 
dren, Thomas  and  Catharine.  Our  sorrow  upon 
these  events  often  brought  it  to  my  mind,  and 
east  me  upon  the  support  to  which  the  last  line 
of  it  gives  expression  — 

"  The  ttppropriate  oalm  <rf  blest  eternity.** 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  still 
poneas  the  Picture. 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power 

could  stav 
Ton  cloud,  and  nx  it  in  that  glorious  shape; 
Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  escape, 
Nor  those  oright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the 

day; 
Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on 

their  way, 
Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood; 
And  showed  the  Bark  upon  the  glaMj  flood 
For  ever  anchored  in  her  sheltering  bay. 


Soul-soothing  Art !  whom  Morning,  Noon- 
tide, Even, 

Do  serve  with  all  their  changeful  pageantry; 

Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  sublime. 

Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man,  hast 
given 

To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting 
time 

The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  COLEORTON,  THE 
SEAT  OF  SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT,  BART., 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

1808.    1815 

In  the  grounds  of  Coleorton  these  verses  are 
engn^aved  on  a  stone  placed  near  the  Tree, 
which  was  thriving  and  spreading  when  I  saw 
it  in  the  summer  of  1841. 

The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the 
pine, 

Will  not  unwillingly  their  place  resign; 

If  but  the  Ced^  thrive  that  near  them 
stands. 

Planted  by  Beaxmiont's  and  by  Words- 
worth's hands. 

One  wooed  the  silent  Art  with  studious 
pains: 

These  groves  have  heard  the  Other's  pen- 
sive strains; 

Devoted  thus,  their  spirits  did  unite 

By  interchange  of  knowledge  and  delight. 

May  Nature's  kindliest  powers  sustain  the 
Tree, 

And  Love  protect  it  from  all  injury  f 

And  when  its  potent  branches,  wide  out- 
thrown. 

Darken  the  brow  of  this  memorial  Stone, 

Here  may  some  Painter  sit  in  future 
days. 

Some  future  Poet  meditate  his  lays; 

Not  mindless  of  that  distant  age  renowned 

When  Inspiration  hovered  o'er  this  ground. 

The  haunt  of  him  who  sang  how  spear  and 
shield 

In  civil  conflict  met  on  Bos  worth-field; 

And  of  that  famous  Youth,  full  soon  re- 
moved 

From  earth,  perhaps  by  Shakspeare's  self 
approved, 

Fletcher's  Associate,  Jonaon's  Friend  be-^ 
loved. 
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IN    A    GARDEN     OP    SIR    GEORGE    BEAU- 
MONT, BART. 

181I.   1815 

This  Niche  is  in  the  sandstone-rook  in  the 
Trinter^garden  at  Coleorton,  which  garden,  as 
has  heen  elsewhere  said,  was  made  under 
our  direction  out  of  an  old  unsightly  quarry. 
While  the  labourers  were  at  work,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  my  Sister,  and  I  used  to  amuse 
ourselves  occasionally  in  scooping  this  seat  out 
of  the  soft  stone.  It  is  of  the  size,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appearance,  of  a  Stall  in  a  Cathe- 
dral. This  inscription  is  not  engrayen,  as  the 
former  and  the  two  following  are,  in  the 
grounds. 

Oft  b  the  medal  faithful  to  its  trust 
When  temples,  columns,  towers,  are  laid  in 

dust; 
And  't  is  a  conunon  ordinance  of  fate 
That  things  obscure  and  small  outliye  the 

great: 
Hence,  when  yon  mansion  and  the  flowery 

tnm 
Of  this  fair  garden,  and  its  alleys  dim. 
And  all  its  stately  trees,  are  passed  away. 
This  little  Niche,  unconscious  of  decay, 
Perchance  may  still  survive.    And  he  it 

known 
That    it    was   scooped   within  the  living 

stone,  — 
Not  by  the  sluggish  and  ungrateful  pains 
Of  labourer  plodding  for  his  daily  gains. 
But  by  an  industry  that  wrought  in  love; 
With  help  from  female  hands,  that  proudly 

strove 
To  aid  the  work,  what  time  these  walks 

and  bowers 
Were  shaped  to  cheer  dark  winter's  lonely 

hours. 


WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
BEAUMONT,  BART.,  AND  IN  HIS  NAME, 
FOR  AN  URN,  PLACED  BY  HIM  AT  THE 
TERMINATION  OF  A  NEWLY-PLANTED 
AVENUE,  IN  THE  SAME  GROUNDS 

1808.  181 5 

Ye  Lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowed 

Urn, 
Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  Spring's 

return; 
And  be  not  slow  a  stately  growth  to  rear 
Of  pillars,  branching  off  fi^m  year  to  year, 


Till  they  have  learned  to  frame  a  darbcoi 

aisle;  — 
That  may  recall  to  mind  that  awful  Fife 
Where  Reynolds,  'mid  our  country's  noUot 

dead. 
In  the  last  sanctity  of  fame  is  laid. 
—  There,  though   by  right   the  exceDiag 

Painter  sleep 
Where  Death  and  Glory  a  joint  sabfat^ 

keep. 
Yet   not   the  less   his  Spirit  would  htf 

dear 
Self-hidden  praise,  and  Friendship's  pri- 
vate tear: 
Hence,  on  my  patrimonial  grounds,  hiTe  I 
Raised  this  frail  tribute  to  his  memory; 
From  youth  a  zealous  follower  of  the  Ait 
That  he  professed;    attached  to  him  a 

heart; 
Admiring,  loving,  and  with  grief  and  pnie 
Feeling  what  England  lost  when  Reju^* 

died. 


FOR  A   SEAT  IN  THE  GROVES  OP 
COLEORTON 

181I.    1815 

Beneath   yon  eastern  ridge,  the  cnggt 

bound, 
Rugged  and  high,  of  Chamwood's  foi«st 

groimd 
Stand  yet,  but,  Stranger  I  hidden  from  tfa; 

view. 
The  ivied  Ruins  of  forlorn  Grace  Due; 
Erst  a  religious  House,  which  day  and  m^ 
With  hymns  resounded,  and  the  chsidM 

rite: 
And  when  those  rites  bad  ceased,  the  Sprt 

gave  birth 
To  honourable  Men  of  various  worth: 
There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  vili 
Did  Francis    Beaumont    sport,  an  etgcr 

child; 
There,  under  shadow  of  the  neigfahonripf 

rocks. 
Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their 

flocks; 
Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes, 
Heart-breaking   tears,    and    xnebuteyr 

dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jesloai 

rage, 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskJneJ 

stage. 
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Communities  are  lost,  and  Empires  die, 
ind  things  of  holy  use  unhallowed  lie; 
i^hej  perish; —  but  the  Intellect  can  raise, 
i^rom  airy  words  alone,  a  Pile  that  ne'er 
decays. 


SONG    FOR    THE    SPINNING 
WHEEL 

'OUNDED  UPON  A  BELIEF  PREVALENT 
AMONG  THE  PASTORAL  VALES  OF 
WESTMORELAND 

1812.    1820 

The  belief  on  ivhich  this  is  fonnded"!  have 
»f  ten  heard  expressed  by  an  old  neighbonr  of 
Jrasmere. 

Swiftly  tnm  the  murmuring  wheel ! 
^ight  has  brought  the  welcome  hour, 
^hen  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  &om  faery  power; 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground; 
Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round  I 

N'ow,  beneath  the  starry  sky, 
Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep;  — 
Ply  the  pleasant  labour,  ply  ! 
For  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep. 
Runs  with  speed  more  smooth  and  fine. 
Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 

ShorUliyed  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes; 
Bat  true  love  is  like  the  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies. 
When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast. 


COMPOSED  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE 
MARRIAGE  OF  A  FRIEND  IN 
THE  VALE  OF  GRASMERE 

i8f2.  1815 
What  need  of  clamorous  bells,  or  ribands 

gay. 

These    humble    nuptials  to    proclaim  or 

grace  ? 
Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place; 
ShA  on  the  chosen  yale  a  sun-bright  day  I 
Tet  no  proud  gladness  would  the  Bride 

display 
Even  for  such  promise:  —  serious  is  her 

face^ 


Modest  her  mien;  and  she,  whose  thoughts 

keep  pace 
With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 
Will  thank  you.    Faultless  does  the  Maid 

appear; 
No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife: 
But,  when  the  closer-view  of  wedded  life 
Hadi  shown  that  nothing  human  can  be 

clear 
From  frailty,  for  that  insight  may  the  Wife 
To  her  indulgent  Lord  become  more  dear. 

WATER-FOWL    jj  jo^ 

OBSERVED  FREQUENTLY   OVER  THE 
LAKES  OP  RYDAL  AND  GRASMERE 

181 2.    1827 

**  Let  me  be  allowed  the  tad  of  yerse  to  de- 
scribe the  evolutions  which  these  visitants 
sometinies  perform,  on  a  fine  day  towards  the 
close  of  winter."  —  Extract  from  the  Author' t 
Book  on  the  Lakes, 

Mark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 

flood. 
With  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely 

seem 
Inferior  to  angelical,  prolong 
Their  curious  pastime  !  shaping  in  mid  air 
(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that 

soars 
High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain-tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  beneath  — 
Their  own  domain;  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  round, 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fro. 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Yet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.     T"  is  done  — 
Ten   times,    or    more,   I    fancied   it  had 

ceased; 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  a^ain 
Ascending;  they  approach — I  near  their 

wings. 
Faint,  faint  at  first;  and  then  an  eager 

sound. 
Past  in  a  moment  —  and  as  faint  again  t 
They  tempt  the  sun  to  sport  amid  their 

plumes; 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice. 
To  show  them  a  fair  image ;  't  is  themselves, 
Their  own  fair  forms,  upon  the  glimmenng 

plain, 


VIEW   FROM   THE  TOP  OF  BLACK  COMB 


Painted  more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend 
Almost  to  touch ;  —  then  up  again  aloft, 
Up  with  a  sallj  and  a  flash  of  speed, 
Ai  if  tiiej  scorned  both  resting-place  and 


1813.  181S 

Mn.  Wordsworth  and  I,  u  inanljoiied  in  the 
"  Epistle  to  Sir  G.  Beaomont,"  lived  lonis  time 
nudat  iU  ikadow. 

Tbis   Height   a   ministecing  Angel  might 

For   from    the  aummit  of  Black    Cohb 

(dread  name 
SeriTod    from    clouds   and   stormH  I)   the 

amplest  mnge 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That    British     groond     commands: — low 

dusty  tracts, 
Where  Trent   is    nursed,  far   sonthward  I 

Cambrian  hills 
To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show; 
And,   in  a  line   of   eye-sight   linked  with 

The  hoary  peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 
Tu  Titiiit's  stream,  to  Annan,  Tweed,  and 

Clydo:—  .» 

t'mwilhg  the  quarter  whence  the  snu  comes 

(..rlh 
^ll|(tMit1i<  iiiouiiUuns  rough  with  oragt;  be- 

UtHl..  r."u.';i -1-.  -"-•-western base 

nd  stretched 


ipale; 


ftum  riowly 

lery  Rlobe) 
>d   Beldt  that 


))ri 


In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit*     l&o 
The   spectacle,  how  pure  I  —    <I>f 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  eartb-ecEa.  K>.x 
A  revelatiou  infinite  it  seems; 
Display  august  of  man's  inber£C:xa.x: 
Of  Britain's  cahn  felicity  and  fsio-vi 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  SLA  T-  e; 
GIL  ON  A  STONE,  ON  T~i^.E: 
OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  Oi=-     .^1 
COMB 

1813.  1815 

The'cirourastaiKW  Blladedtoat  *J>»  «» 
don  of  these  verses  was  told  nie  ^y  HH 
tarthwaite.  who  was  Ineaiabent  of  .^Xoa 
■mall  town  at  tlie  foot  of  Black  Com  b.  .1^ 
the  particalara  from  one  of  the  engj  *a<i-^wa 
waa  employed  in  making  trigonome  <Lz-s49^kJ 
Teys  of  that  tegioa. 

Stat,  bold  Adventurer;   rest    awlxOe 
On  this  commodious  Seat  I   for  mvK=li 


And,  to 

Uj 
A  favour 
But  thee 
Molest;  1 
And  neit! 
Bedim,  tl 

Know,  if 


w5klH> 


•.  twi,  - 


«mU 


'■^^r   pwemxaL—L^^.  ^tiua 
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And  the  whole  surface  of  the  out-spread 

map, 
Became  invisible:  for  all  around 
Had  darkness  fallen — uuthreatened,  un- 

proclaimed  — 
As  if  the  golden  day  itself  had  been 
Elxting^uished  in  a  moment;  total  gloom, 
[n  which  be  sate  alone,  with  unclosed  eves, 
[Jpon  the  blinded  mountain's  silent  top  1 


NOVEMBER  1813 

1813.  1815 

^ow  that-  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faces 

bright, 
Dur  aged  Sovereign  sits,  to  the  ebb  and  flow 


Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or 

woe. 
Insensible.     He  sits  deprived  of  sight. 
And  lamentably  wrapt  m  twofold  night, 
Whom  no  weak  hopes  deceived;    whose 

mind  ensued. 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  fortitude. 
Peace  that  should  claim  respect  from  law- 
less Might. 
Dread  King  of  Kings,  vouchsafe   a  ray 

divine 
To  his  forlorn  condition  !  let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shine; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  to  embrace 
(Though  it  were  only  for  a  moment's  space) 
The  triumphs  of  this  hour;  for  they  are 
Thine! 


THE   EXCURSION 
1795-1814.  1 8 14 


S^llT^tuJ^  \/KJCi,.\ 


Something  must  now  be  said  of  this  poenif  but  chiefly,  as  has  been  done  through  the  whole  of 
^ese  notes,  with  reference  to  my  personal  friends,  and  especially  to  her  who  has  perseyerinely 
aken  them  down  from  my  dictation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  book  stand  the  lines  that 
irere  first  written,  beginning,  "  Nine  tedious  years,"  and  ending,  ^*  Last  hnman  tenant  of  these 
■ulned  walls."  These  were  composed  in  '95  at  Racedown ;  and  for  several  passages  describing 
he  employment  and  demeanour  of  Maigaret  during  her  affliction,  I  was  indebted  to  observations 
nade  in  I)oraettthire,  and  afterwards  at  Alfoxden  in  Somersetshire,  where  I  resided  in  '07  and 
98.  The  lines  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  —  beginning,  *'  For,  the  man,  who,  in 
his  spirit,'*  to  the  words  ^^  intellectual  soul  *'  —  were  in  order  of  time  composed  the  next,  either 
It  Racedown  or  Alfoxden,  I  do  not  remember  which.  The  rest  of  the  poem  was  written  in  the 
rale  of  Orasmere,  chiefly  during  our  residence  at  Allan  Bank.  The  long  poem  on  my  own  edu> 
lation  was,  together  with  many  minor  poems,  composed  while  we  lived  at  the  cottage  at  Town- 
md.  Perhaps  my  purpose  of  giving  an  additional  interest  to  these  my  poems  in  the  eyes  of  ray 
learest  and  dearest  friends  may  be  promoted  by  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  character  of  the 
iVanderer,  the  Solitary ,'and  the  Pastor,  and  some  other  of  the  persons  introduced.  And  first,  of 
he  principal  one,  the  Wanderer.  My  lamented  friend  Southey  (for  this  is  written  a  month  after 
lis  decease)  used  to  say  that  had  he  been  bom  a  papist,  the  course  of  life  which  would  in  all 
}robability  have  been  bis  was  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  fitted  and  most  to  his  mind,  —  that 
>f  a  Benedictine  monk  in  a  convent,  furnished,  as  many  once  were  and  some  still  are,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible libn^y.  Books ^  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  bis  writings,  and  as  was  evident 
»  those  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his  dally  life,  were  in  fact  his  passion  ;  and  wander' 
ng,  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  was  mine ;  but  this  propensity  in  me  was  happily  counteracted  by 
liability  from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfil  my  wishes.  But,  had  I  been  bom  in  a  class  which  wotdd 
lATc  deprived  me  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  being  strong  in 
lody,  I  should  have  taken  to  a  way  of  life  such  as  that  in  which  my  Medlar  passed  the  greater 
lart  of  his  days.  At  all  events,  I  am  here  called  upon  freely  to  acknowledge  that  the  character 
L  have  represented  in  his  person  is  chiefly  an  idea  of  what  I  fancied  my  own  character  might 
laTe  become  in  his  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  much  of  what  he  says  and  does  had  an  external 
ndstenoe  that  fell  under  my  own  youthful  and  subsequent  observation.  An  individual  named 
Patrick,  by  birth  and  education  a  Scotchman,  followed  this  humble  occupation  for  many  years, 
uid  afterwards  settled  in  the  town  of  Kendal.  He  married  a  kinswoman  of  my  wife's,  and  her 
aster  Sarah  was  brought  up  from  her  ninth  year  under  this  good  man's  roof.  My  own  imag^na- 
ions  I  was  happy  to  find  clothed  in  reality,  and  fresh  ones  suggested,  by  what  she  reported  of 
this  man's  tenderness  of  heart,  his  strong  and  pure  iraag'ination,  and  his  solid  attainments  in  liter- 
itore,  chiefly  religions  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  At  Hawksbead  also,  while  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
there  occasipnally  resided  a  Packman  (the  name  then  generally  giv«n  tc  persons  of  this  calling) 
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with  whom  I  had  frequent  conversations  upon  what  had  befallen  him,  and  what  he  bad  olneni, 
during  his  wandering  life ;  and,  as  was  natural,  we  took  much  to  each  other :  and,  upon  t^  sk- 
ject  of  Pedlarism  in  general,  as  then  followed,  and  its  f avourablenen  to  an  intimate  knowkdp 
of  human  concerns,  not  merely  among  the  humbler  classes  of  so<nety,  I  need  say  nothing  hettm 
addition  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Excursion,''  and  a  note  attached  to  it.  Nov^tk 
Solitary.  Of  him  I  have  much  less  to  say.  Not  long  after  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Graflnen, 
came  to  reside  there,  from  what  motive  I  either  never  knew  or  have  forgotten,  aSootcbntti 
little  past  the  middle  of  life,  who  had  for  many  years  been  chaplain  to  a  Highland  regiment  & 
was  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  I  know,  an  interesting  character,  though  in  his  appearance  tbere  via 
a  good  deal  that  attracted  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  shattered  in  fortune  and  not  happy  ii 
mind.  Of  his  quondam  position  I  availed  myself,  to  connect  with  the  Wanderer,  i^  t  Seotd- 
man,  a  character  suitable  to  my  purpose,  the  elements  of  which  I  drew  from  several  persoosvid 
whom  I  had  been  connected,  and  who  fell  under  my  observation  during  frequent  resideaoes  ■ 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  chief  of  these  was,  one  may  now  saj^aUt. 
Fawoett,  a  preacher  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house  at  the  Old  Jewry.  It  happened  to  me  Mrenl 
times  to  be  one  of  his  congregation  through  my  connection  with  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Cateatoni^Rcti 
who  at  that  time,  when  I  had  not  many  acquaintances  in  London,  used  often  to  invite  me  to  din 
with  him  on  Sundays ;  and  I  took  that  opportunity  (Mr.  N.  being  a  dissenter)  of  going  to  bear 
Fawcett,  who  was  an  able  and  eloquent  man.  He  published  a  poem  on  war,  which  had  a  p»^ 
deal  of  merit,  and  made  me  think  more  about  him  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  Bnt  \k 
Christianity  was  probably  never  very  deeply  rooted;  and,  like  many  others  in  those  tiroea  of  lib 
showy  talents,  he  had  not  strength  of  character  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  French  Bevob- 
tion,  and  of  the  wild  and  lax  opinions  which  had  done  so  much  towards  producing  it.  and  la 
more  in  carrying  it  forward  in  its  extremes.  Poor  Fawcett,  I  h^ve  been  told,  b^uune  i^tt; 
much  such  a  person  as  I  have  described ;  and  early  disappeared  from  the  stage,  having  f&Ua 
into  habits  of  intemperance,  which  I  have  heard  (though  I  will  not  answer  for  the  fact)  hastese^ 
his  death.  Of  him  I  need  say  no  more :  there  were  many  like  him  at  that  time,  which  the  ««rH 
will  never  be  without,  but  which  were  more  numerous  then  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  dvek 
upon. 

To  what  is  said  of  the  Pastor  in  the  poem  I  have  little  to  add,  bnt  what  nay  be  deemed  0- 
perfluouB.  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  highly  favourable  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  tb 
Church  of  England  upon  all  gradations  and  classes  of  society,  that  the  patronage  of  its  benefieei 
is  in  numerous  instances  attached  to  the  estates  of  noble  families  of  ancient  gentry;  and  $ec<^ 
ingly  I  am  gratified  by  the  opportunity  afforded  me  in  the  "  Excunion,*'  to  pourtray  the  ehff* 
acter  of  a  country  clergyman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  born  and  bred  in  the  upper  niola  ^ 
society  so  as  to  partake  of  their  refinements,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  by  his  pastoral  offic* 
and  his  love  of  rural  life  into  intimate  connection  with  the  peasantry  of  his  native  district  Td 
illnstrate  the  relation  which  in  my  mind  this  Pastor  bore  to  the  Wanderer,  and  the  reaemblieo* 
between  them,  or  rather  the  points  of  community  in  their  nature,  I  likened  one  to  an  oak  s^ 
the  other  to  a  sycamore ;  and,  having  here  referred  to  this  comparison,  I  need  only  add,  I  hii 
no  one  individual  in  my  mind,  wishing  rather  to  embody  this  idea  than  to  break  in  upon  tk 
idmplieity  of  it,  by  traits  of  individual  character  or  of  any  peculiarity  of  opinion. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  scene  where  these  interviews  and  conversations  are  sip- 
posed  to  occur.  The  scene  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem  is,  I  must  own,  laid  in  a  tract  of  emr^ 
try  not  sufficiently  near  to  that  which  soon  comes  into  view  in  the  second  book,  to  agree  vith  tb« 
fact.  All  that  relates  to  Margaret  and  the  ruined  cottage,  etc.,  was  taken  from  observatiiiv 
made  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  certainly  it  would  require  more  than  seven-le^ne  boca 
to  stretch  in  one  morning  from  a  common  in  Somersetshire  or  Dorsetshire  to  the  heights  of  Fn- 
ness  Fells  and  the  deep  valleys  they  embosom.  For  thus  dealing  with  space  I  need  make,  I 
trust,  no  apology,  but  my'f  riends  may  be  amused  by  the  truth.  In  the  poem,  I  snppooe  tint 
the  Pedlar  and  1  ascended  from  a  plain  oountry  up  the  vale  of  Langd.ale,  and  struck  off  agtto^ 
way  above  the  chapel  to  the  western  side  of  the  vale.  We  ascended  the  hill  and  thence  lo^^ 
down  upon  the  circular  recess  in  which  lies  Blea-Tam,  chosen  by  the  Solitary  for  his  Ktntt- 
After  we  quit  his  cottage,  passing  over  a  low  ridge  we  descend  into  another  vale,  that  of  Uttii 
Langdale,  towards  the  head  of  which  stands,  embowered  or  partly  shaded  by  yews  and  odu^ 
trees,  something  between  a  cottage  and  a  mansion  or  gentleman's  house  such  as  they  onee  vtre 
in  this  country.  This  I  convert  into  the  Parsonage,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  as  by  the  vaTii? 
of  a  magic  wand,  I  turn  the  comparatively  confined  vale  of  Langdale,  its  Tarn,  and  the  n^ 
chapel  which  once  adorned  the  valley,  into  the  stately  and  comparatively  spacious  vale  of  Orse- 
mere,  its  Lake,  and  its  ancient  Parish  Church ;  and  upon  the  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  at  tk  foot 
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>f  the  Lake,  and  looking  down  upon  it  and  the  whole  vale  and  its  encompassing  moantainsi  the 
Pastor  ia  anpposed  by  me  to  stand,  when  at  sunset  he  addresses  his  oorapanious  in  words  which  I 
M>pe  my  readers  will  remember,  or  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  g^iving  so  moch  in 
letail  the  materials  on  which  my  mind  actually  worked.  Now  for  a  few  particulars  of  fojct  re- 
ipecting  the  peisons  whose  stories  are  told  or  characters  are  described  by  the  different  speakers. 
To  Margaret  I  have  already  alluded.  I  will  add  here,  that  the  lines  beginning,  ^*  She  was  a 
iroman  of  a  steady  mind,'*  faithfully  delineate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  character  possessed  in 
xmmion  by  many  women  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  luow  in  humble  life ;  and  that 
iSTeral  of  the  most  touching  things  which  she  is  represented  as  saying  and  doing  are  taken  from 
letual  obeerration  of  the  distresses  and  trials  under  which  different  persons  were  suffering,  some 
)f  them  strangers  to  me,  and  others  daily  under  my  notice.  I  was  bom  too  late  to  have  a  dis- 
inot  remembrance  of  the  origin  of  the  American  war,  but  the  state  in  which  I  represent  Robert's 
tnind  to  be  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  at  the  commencement  of  our  rupture  with 
Prance  in  ^93,  opportunities  of  which  I  availed  myself  in  the  story  of  the  Female  Vagrant  as 
U>ld  in  the  poem  on  **  Guilt  and  Sorrow."  The  account  given  by  the  Solitary  towards  the  close 
9f  the  second  book,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  Old  Man,  was  taken  from  a 
Srssmere  pauper,  who  was  boarded  in  the  last  house  quitting  the  vale  on  the  road  to  Amble- 
tide :  the  character  of  his  hostess,  and  all  that  befell  the  poor  man  upon  the  mountain,  belons^ 

U>  Paterdale  :  the  woman  I  knew  well;  her  name  was J ,  and  she  was  exactly  such 

\  person  as  I  describe.  The  ruins  of  the  old  chapel,  among  which  the  man  was  found  lying, 
Doay  yet  be  traced,  and  stood  upon  the  ridge  that  divides  Paterdale  from  Boardale  and  Martin- 
iale,  having  been  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  both  districts.  The  glorious  appearance 
diiclosed  above  and  among  the  mountains  was  described  partly  from  what  my  friend  Mr.  Luff, 
who  then  lived  in  Paterdale,  witnessed  upon  that  melancholy  occasion,  and  partly  from  what 
&irs.  Wordsworth  and  I  had  seen  in  company  with  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  above  Harts- 
hope  Hall  on  our  way  from  Paterdale  to  Ambleside. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  Church,  its  Monuments,  and  the  Deceased  who  are  spoken 
of  ss  lying  in  the  surrounding  churchyard.  But  first  for  the  one  picture,  given  by  the  Pastor 
and  the  Wanderer,  of  the  Living.  In  this  nothing  is  introduced  but  what  was  taken  from  nature 
snd  real  life.  The  cottage  is  called  Hacket,  and  stands  as  described  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  Langdales :  the  pair  who  inhabited  it  were  called  Jcmathan 
and  Betty  Yewdale.  Once  when  our  children  were  ill,  of  whooping-cough  I  think,  we  took 
them  for  change  of  air  to  this  cottage,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  drink  tea  upon 
fine  summer  afternoons,  so  that  we  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters,  habits, 
and  lives  of  these  good,  and,  let  me  say,  in  the  main,  wise  people.  The  matron  had,  in  her  early 
Tonth,  been  a  servant  in  a  house  at  Hawkshead,  where  several  boys  boarded,  while  I  was  a 
schoolboy  there.  I  did  not  remember  her  as  having  served  in  that  capacity ;  but  we  had  many 
little  anecdotes  to  tell  to  each  other  of  remarkable  boys,  incidents  and  adventures  which  had 
made  a  noise  in  their  day  in  that  small  town.  These  two  persons  afterwards  settled  at  Rydal, 
where  they  both  died. 

The  church,  as  already  noticed,  is  that  of  Grasmere.  The  interior  of  it  has  been  improved 
lately  —  made  warmer  by  under-drawing  the  roof  and  raising  the  floor  —  but  the  rude  and  an- 
tique majesty  of  its  former  appearance  has  been  impaired  by  painting  the  rafters;  and  the  oak 
benches,  witk  a  simple  rail  at  the  back  dividing  them  from  each  other,  have  given  way  to  seats 
that  have  more  the  appearance  of  pews.  It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  only  the  pew  belong- 
ing to  Rvdal  Hall,  that  to  Rydal  Mount,  the  one  to  the  Parsonage,  and  I  believe  another,  the 
men  and  women  still  continue,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Wales,  to  sit  separate  from  each 
other.  Is  this  practice  as  old  as  the  Reformation  ?  and  when  and  how  did  it  originate  ?  In  the 
Jewish  syuagogfues  and  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels  the  sexes  are  divided  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  adjoining  churchyard  greater  changes  have  taken  place.  It  Ib  now  not  a  litUe  crowded 
witii  tombstones ;  and  near  the  school-house  which  stands  in  the  churchyard  is  an  ugly  structure, 
built  to  receive  the  hearse,  which  is  recently  come  into  use.  It  would  not  be  wortn  while  to  al- 
lode  to  this  building  or  the  hearse-vehicle  it  contains,  but  that  the  latter  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  a  change  much  to  be  lamented  in  the  mode  of  conducting  funerals  among  the  moun- 
tains. Now,  the  coffin  is  lodg^  in  the  hearse  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
corpse  is  so  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  g^ate :  all  the  solemnity  which  formerly  attended  its 
progress,  as  described  in  the  poem,  is  pnt  an  end  to.  So  much  do  I  regret  this,  that  I  beg  to  be 
exeosed  for  giving  utterance  here  to  a  wish  that,  should  it  befall  me  to  die  at  Rydal  Mount,  my 
c^n  body  may  be  carried  to  Grasmere  church  after  the  manner  in  which,  till  lately,  that  of 
every  one  wa«  borne  to  that  place  of  sepulture,  namely,  on  the  shonlders  of  neighbours,  no 
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house  being  passed  without  some  vords  of  a  funeral  psalm  being  sung  at  the  time  by  the  attia^ 
ants.  When  I  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wanderer,  ^^  Many  precious  rites  and  customs  of  o« 
rural  ancestry  are  gone  or  stealing  from  us  ;  this  I  hope  will  last  for  ever,"  and  what  foUom 
little  did  I  foresee  that  the  observance  and  mode  of  proceeding,  which  had  often  affected  me 
much,  would  so  soon  be  superseded.  Having  said  much  of  the  injury  done  to  this  church; 
let  me  add  that  one  is  at  liberty  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  by  the  g^wth  of  the  jew 
thriving  there,  a  solemnity  will  be  spread  over  the  place  that  will  in  some  degree  make  vaei 
for  the  old  simple  character  which  has  already  been  so  much  encroached  upon,  and  will  be 
more  every  year.  I  will  here  set  down,  more  at  length,  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a  pre 
note,  that  my  friend  Sir  Gktorge  Beaumont,  having  lone  ago  purchased  the  beautiful  piece 
water  called  Loughrigg  Tarn,  on  the  Banks  of  which  he  intended  to  build,  I  told  him  that 
person  in  Kendal  who  was  attached  to  the  place  wished  to  purchase  it.  Sir  George,  finding 
possession  of  no  use  to  him,  consented  to  part  with  it,  and  placed  the  purchase-money  — tv 
pounds  —  at  my  disposal  for  any  local  use  which  I  thought  proper.  Accordingly  I  resolved 
plant  yew-trees  in  tne  churchyard,  and  had  four  pretty  strong  large  oak  enclosures  made,  in 
of  which  was  planted,  under  my  own  eye,  and  principally  if  not  entirely  by  my  own  hand,  tw 
young  trees,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  one  that  throve  best  to  stand.  Many  years  aftA\ 
Mr.  Barber,  who  will  long  be  remembered  in  Qrasmere ;  Mr.  Grreenwood,  the  chief  landed  pi» 
prietor ;  and  myself,  had  four  other  enclosures  made  in  the  churchyard  at  our  own  expense,  id 
each  of  which  was  planted  a  tree  taken  from  its  neighbour,  and  they  all  stand  thrivii^  adminJ 
bly,  the  fences  having  been  removed  as  no  longer  necessary.  May  the  trees  be  taken  care  4 
hereafter  when  we  are  all  gone,  and  some  of  them  will  perhaps  at  some  far  distant  time  rival  is 
majesty  the  yew  of  Lorton  and  those  which  I  have  described  as  growing  in  Borrowdale, 
they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  grand  assemblage. 

And  now  for  the  persons  that  are  selecteid  as  lying  in  the  churchyard.  But  first  for  the 
▼idual  whose  grave  is  prepared  to  receive  him.  His  story  is  here  truly  related :  he  was  a  sehooi- 
f ellow  of  mine  for  some  years.  He  came  to  us  when  he  was  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  r«rj 
tall,  robust,  and  full-grown.  This  prevented  him  from  falling  into  the  arousementa  and  ganM 
of  the  school :  consequently  he  e&ve  more  time  to  booki.  He  was  not  remarkably  bri^t  c( 
quick,  but  by  industry  he  maae  a  progress  more  than  respectable.  His  parents  not  beioc 
wealthy  enough  to  send  him  to  college,  when  he  left  Hawkshead  he  became  a  school  master,  wita 
a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders.  About  this  time  he  fell  in  love  as  related  ia  tltt| 
poem,  and  everything  followed  as  there  described,  except  that  I  do  not  know  when  and  wbsre  ^ 
died.  The  number  of  youths  that  came  to  Hawkshead  school,  from  the  families  of  the  hajBtii| 
yeomanry,  to  be  educated  to  a  certain  deg^e  of  scholarship  as  a  preparation  for  the  chnrdu  wm 
considerable,  and  the  fortunes  of  these  persons  in  after  life  various  of  course,  and  of  some  nofc^ 
little  remarkable.  I  have  now  one  oi  this  class  in  my  eye  who  became  an  usher  in  a  prepsxv 
tory  school  and  ended  in  making  a  large  fortune.  His  manners  when  he  came  to  Hawksh««A 
were  as  uncouth  as  well  could  be ;  but  ne  had  good  abilities,  with  skill  to  turn  them  to  aeeoost; 
and  when  the  master  of  the  school,  to  which  he  was  usher,  died,  he  stept  into  his  place  uA 
became  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  He  contrived  to  manage  it  with  such  address,  and  •• 
much  to  the  taste  of  what  is  called  high  society  and  the  fashionable  world,  that  no  aohoo^  of  dfl 
kind,  even  till  he  retired,  was  in  such  high  request.  Ministers  of  state,  the  wealthiest  gencri* 
and  nobility  of  the  first  rank,  vied  with  each  other  in  bespeaking  a  place  for  their  sons  in 
seminary  of  this  fortunate  teacher.  In  the  solitude  of  Qrasmere,  while  living  as  a  muried 
in  a  cottage  of  eight  pounds  per  annum  rent,  I  often  used  to  smile  at  the  tales  which  reached 
of  his  brilliant  career.  Not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  cottage  in  Orasmere,  jnst 
to  which  I  retired,  this  gentleman,  who  many  years  afterwards  purchased  a  small  estate  in 
neighbourhood,  is  now  erecting  a  boat-house,  with  an  upper  story,  to  be  resorted  to  as  an  ea 
taining-roora  when  he  and  his  assooiatm  may  feel  inclined  to  take  their  pastime  on  ^e  Uk« 
Every  passenger  will  be  disg^ted  with  the  sight  of  this  edifice,  not  merely  as  a  tasteleea  thiif 
in  itself,  but  as  utterly  out  of  place,  and  peculiarly  fitted,  as  far  as  it  is  observed  (and  it  oV 
tmdes  itself  on  notice  at  every  point  of  view),  tx>  mar  the  beauty  and  destroy  the  pastond  su*- 
plicity  of  the  vale.  For  my  own  part  and  that  of  my  household  it  is  our  utter  detestaoA 
standing  by  a  shore  to  which,  before  the  highroad  was  made  to  pass  that  way,  we  naed  daily  asd 
hourly  to  repair  for  seclusion  and  for  the  shelter  of  a  grove  under  which  I  composed  many  d 
my  poems,  uie  '*  Brothers  *'  especially,  and  for  this  reason  we  gave  the  grove  th«t  oamo. 


*'  That  which  each  man  loved 
And  prised  hi  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Diet  with  bim,  or  u  chsoged." 
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Q  zDOch  for  my  old  school-fellow  and  his  exploits.    I  will  only  add  that  the  foundation  has 
5«  ^'ailed,  from  the  lake  no  donht  bein^  intolerant  of  the  intrusion. 

lie  Miner,  next  described  as  having-  found  his  treasure  after  twice  ten  years  of  labour,  lired 
'a.^ordale,  and  the  story  is  true  to  the  letter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  rather  remarkable  that 
st^ren^h  of  mind  which  had  supported  him  through  this  long  unrewarded  labour  did  not 
ble  him  to  bear  its  successful  issue.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  heard  of 
den  influxes  of  great  wealth  being  followed  by  derangement,  and  in  one  instance  the  shock 
rood  fortune  was  so  great  as  to  produce  absolute  idiocy :  but  these  all  happened  where  there 
L  \>een  little  or  no  previous  effort  to  acquire  the  riches,  and  therefore  such  a  consequence 
rli^  the  more  naturally  be  expected  than  in  the  case  of  the  solitary  Miner.  In  reviewing  his 
ry,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  such  perseverance  was  not  sustained  by  a  worthier  object. 
sHixned.^s  leapt  out  of  his  bath  and  ran  about  the  streets  proclaiming  his  discovery  in  a 
tisport  of  joy,  but  we  are  not  told  that  he  lost  either  his  life  or  his  senses  in  consequence. 
9  next  character,  to  whom  the  Priest  is  led  by  contrast  with  the  resoluteness  disi)layed  by  the 
egrolx^t  is  taken  from  a  person  bom  and  bred  in  Grasmere,  by  name  Dawson ;  and  whose 
diits,  disposition,  and  way  of  life  were  such  as  are  here  delineated.  I  did  not  know  him,  but 
-wskM  fresh  in  memory  when  we  settled  at  Qrasmere  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  From 
s  point,  the  conversation  leads  to  the  mention  of  two  individuals  who,  by  their  several 
tunes,  were,  at  different  times,  driven  to  take  refuge  at  tlie  small  and  obscure  town  of  Hawks- 
ul  on  the  skirt  of  these  mountains.  Their  stones  I  had  from  the  dear  old  dame  with  whom, 
n  schoolboy  and  afterwards,  I  lodged  for  nearly  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  elder,  the 
M>bite,  was  named  Drummond,  and  was  of  a  high  family  in  Scotland :  the  Hanoverian  Whig 
re  the  name  of  Vandeput,  and  might  perhaps  be  a  descendant  of  some  Dutchman  who  had 
me  over  in  the  train  of  King  William.  At  all  events  his  zeal  was  such  that  he  ruined  himself 
a  contest  for  the  representation  of  London  or  Westminster,  undertaken  to  support  his  party ; 
d  retired  to  this  comer  of  the  world,  selected,  as  it  had  been  by  Drummond,  for  that  obscurity 
lich,  since  visiting  the  Lakes  became  fashionable,  it  has  no  longed  retained.  So  much  was  this 
ipon  considered  out  of  the  way  till  a  late  period,  that  persons  who  had  fled  from  justice  used 
ten  to  resort  hither  for  concealment ;  and  some  were  so  bold  as  to,  not  unf requently,  make 
curaions  from  the  place  of  their  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  fresh  ofiences.  Such 
IS  particnlarly  the  case  with  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Weston  who  took  np  their  abode  at 
Id  Brathay,  I  think  about  seventy  years  ago.  They  were  highwaymen,  and  lived  there  some 
ne  without  being  discovered,  though  it  was  known  that  they  often  disappeared  in  a  way  and 
xm  errands  which  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Their  horses  were  noticed  as  being  of  a  choice 
■eed,  and  I  have  heard  from  the  Relph  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  saddler  in  the  town  of 
endal,  that  they  were  curious  in  their  saddles  and  housingpi  and  accoutrements  of  their  horses, 
hey,  as  I  have  heard,  and  as  was  universally  believed,  were  in  the  end  both  taken  and  banged. 

**  T»ll  was  her  stature ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  astumine." 

his  person  lived  at  Town-end,  and  Was  almost  our  next  neighbonr.  I  have  little  to  notice  oon- 
trnin^  her  beyond  what  is  said  in  the  poem.  She  was  a  most  striking  instance  how  far  a  woman 
lay  surpass  in  talent,  in  knowledge,  and  culture  of  mind,  those  with  and  among  whom  she  lives, 
tid  yet  fall  below  them  in  Christian  virtues  of  the  heart  and  spirit.  It  seemed  almost,  and  I 
ly  it  with  g^ef ,  that  in  proportion  as  she  excelled  in  the  one,  she  failed  in  the  other.  How  f re- 
nently  has  one  to  observe  in  both  sexes  the  same  thing,  and  how  mortifying  is  the  reflection ! 

**  As,  on  a  ■tiimy  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March.*' 

rhe  story  that  follows  was  told  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my  sister  by  the  sister  of  this  nnhappy 
oong^  woman ;  and  every  particular  was  exactly  as  I  have  related.  The  party  was  not  known 
o  me,  though  she  lived  at  Hawkshead,  but  iff  was  after  I  left  school.  The  clergyman,  who 
administered  comfort  to  her  in  her  distress,  I  knew  well.  Her  sister  who  told  the  story  was  the 
rife  of  a  leading  yeoman  in  the  vale  of  Qrasmere,  and  they  were  an  affectionate  pair  and  gfreatly 
respected  by  every  one  who  knew  them.  Neither  lived  to  be  old ;  and  their  estate  —  which  was 
Mrnaps  the  most  considerable  then  in  the  vale,  and  was  endeared  to  them  by  many  remem- 
Drances  of  a  salutary  character  not  easily  understood,  or  sympathised  with,  by  those  who  are  bom 
to  great  aifiuence  —  passed  ta  their  eldest  son,  according  to* the  practice  of  these  vales,  who  died 
KKm  after  he  came  into  possession.  He  was  an  amiable  and  promising  youth,  but  was  succeeded 
by  an  only  brother,  a  g^ood-natured  man,  who  fell  into  habits  of  drinking,  by  which  he  gradually 
reduced  his  property ;  and  the  other  day  the  last  acre  of  it  was  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children 
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and  he  himaelft  still  snrriyiiigf,  haye  very  little  left  to  live  upon,  which  it  would  not  perhaps 
been  worth  while  to  record  here  but  that,  through  all  triali,  this  woman  has  proved  a  mod 
patience,  meekness,  affectionate  forbeu^nce,  and  forgiveness.     Their  eldest  son,  who, 
the  vices  of  his  father,  has  thus  been  robbed  of  an  ancient  family  inheritance,  was  neTer 
to  murmur  or  complain  against  the  cause  of  their  distress,  and  is  now  (1843)  deservedly  the 
prop  of  his  mother's  hopes. 

"Die  clergyman  and  lus  family  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  were,  d 
many  years,  our  principal  associates  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  unless  I  were  to  except  oor 
nearest  neighbours.     I  have  entered  so  particularly  into  the  maiu  points  of  their  history, 
will  barely  testify  in  prose  that  —  with  the  single  exception  of  the  particulars  of  their  j 
to  Grasmere,  which,  however,  was  exactly  copied  from  in  another  instance  —  the  whole 
have  said  of  them  is  as  faithful  to  the  truth  as  words  can  make  it.     There  was  much  taleit 
the  family :  the  eldest  son  was  disting^uished  for  poetical  talent,  of  which  a  specimen  is  gi"^ 
my  notes  to  .the  sonnets  to  the  Duddon.     Once,  when  in  our  cottage  at  Town-end  I  uas 
with  him  about  poetry,  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  presumed  to  find  fault  with  the 
tion  of  Pope,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer :  he  defended  him  with  a  warmth 
indicated  much  irritation :  nevertheless  I  would  not  abandon  my  point,  and  said,  ^^  In  coco 
and  variety  of  sound  your  own  versification  surpasses  his.'*    Never  shall  I  forget  the  chacp 
his  countenance  and  tone  of  voice :  the  storm  was  laid  in  a  moment ;  he  no  longer  dnpcted 
judgment,  and  I  passed  immediately  in  his  mind,  no  doubt,  for  as  g^at  a  critic  as  ever  lired. 
ought  to  add,  he  was  a  clerg^3rman  and  a  well-educated  man,  and  his  verbal  memory  was 
most  remarkable  of  any  individual  I  have  known,  except  a  Mr.  Archer,  an  Irishman,  who 
several  years  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who,  in  this  faculty,  was  a  prodigy ;  he  afterwards 
came  deranged,  and  I  fear  continues  so,  if  alive.    Then  follows  the  character  of  Robert  Wi 
for  which  see  notes  to  the  Duddon.     Then  that  of  the  deaf  man,  whose  epitaph  may  be  sets 
the  churchyard  at  the  head  of  Haweswater,  and  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
benign  influence  in  conjunction  with  his  privation,  I  had  from  his  relatives  on  the  spot 
blind  man,  next  commemorated,  was  John  Gough,  of  Kendal,  a  man  known,  far  beyond 
neighbourhood,  for  his  talents  and  attainments  in  natural  history  and  science.    Of  the  Inf; 
g^rave,  next  noticed,  I  will  only  say,  it  is  an  exact  picture  of  what  fell  under  my  own  obsetl 
tion ;  and  all  persons  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  cottage  life  must  often  have  obsen^ 
like  instances  of  the  working  of  the  domestic  affections. 

**  A  Tolley  thrice  repeated  o*er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grare.** 

This  young  volunteer  bore  the  name  of  Dawson,  and  was  younger  brother,  if  I  am  not 
to  the  prodigal  of  whose  character  and  fortunes  an  account  is  given  towards  the  begrinung  of 
preceding  book.  The  father  of  the  family  I  knew  well ;  he  was  a  man  of  literary  edncatios 
of  experience  in  society  ranch  beyond  what  was  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale, 
had  lived  a  good  while  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  a  manager  of  iron-works  at  Bnnair. 
had  acted  as  derk  to  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  office  of  LHstributor  of  Stamps,  when 
used  to  travel  round  the  country  collecting  and  bringing  home  the  money  due  to  Govemment. 
gold,  which,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  was  deposited  is 
cell  or  iron  closet  under  the  west  window  of  the  long  room  at  Rydal  Mount,  which  still 
with  the  iron  doors  that  gruarded  the  property.  This  of  course  was  before  the  time  of  Bills  td 
Notes.  The  two  sons  of  this  person  had  no  doubt  been  led  by  the  knowledge  of  their  fath^^ 
take  more  delight  in  scholarship,  and  had  been  accustomed  in  their  own  imnds  to  take  a  vvi< 
view  of  social  interests  than  was  usual  among  their  associates.  The  premature  d<^th  of  tld 
gallant  young  man  was  ranch  laraented,  and,  as  an  attendant  at  the  funeral,  I  myself  witoefll 
the  ceremony  and  the  effect  of  it  as  described  in  the  poem. 

*'  Tradition  telli 
That,  In  EUza*a  srofden  daya,  a  Knight 
Game  on  a  war-horse.** 

**  The  house  Is  gone.** 

The  pillars  of  the  gateway  in  front  of  the  mansion  remained  when  we  first  took  up  oor  abod«  I 
Grasmere.  Two  or  three  cottages  still  remain,  which  are  called  Knott-honaes  from  tiie  namt ' 
the  gentleman  (I  have  called  him  a  knight)  concerning  whom  these  traditions  survive.  H«  «i 
the  ancestor  of  the  Knott  family,  formerly  considerable  proinnetors  in  the  district.  What  foIk>« 
in  the  disoonrse  of  the  Wanderer  npon  the  changfes  he  had  witnessed  in  rural  life,  by  the  iou< 
dnotion  of  machinery,  is  truly  described  from  what  I  myself  saw  during  my  boyhood  and  eiH 
youth,  and  from  what  was  often  told  me  by  penons  of  this  bumble  calling.   H^pily,  most  h^ 
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,  £or  these  mountains,  the  mischief  was  diverted  from  the  banks  of  their  beautiful  streams, 
-taransferred  to  open  and  flat  countries  abounding  in  coal,  where  the  af^ncy  of  steam  was 
id  much  more  effectual  for  carrying  on  those  demoralising  works.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
ntdon,  long  before  the  present  time  every  torrent  and  river  in  this  district  would  have  had 
iMTtory,  laj^  and  populous  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  water  that  could  there  have 
I  oommanded.  Parliament  has  interfered  to  prevent  the  night-werk  which  was  once  carried 
a  -th«8e  mills  as  actively  as  during  the  daytime,  and  by  necessity  still  more  perniciously  —  a 
«liKTace  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  the  nation  which  could  so  long  tolerate  such  unnatural 
•^odii^^     lleviewing  at  this  late  period,  1843,  what  I  put  into  the  mouths  of  my  interlocu- 

A  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  I  grieve  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
lo  in  diminishing  the  evils  deplored,  or  promoting  the  benefits  of  education  which  the  Wan- 
ir  anticipates.  The  results  of  Lord  Ashley's  labours  to  defer  the  time  when  children  might 
illy  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  and  his  endeavours  to  limit  still  farther  the  hours  of  per- 
i«<l  labour,  have  fallen  far  short  of  his  own  humane  wishes,  and  those  of  every  benevolent 

Ti^lit^nunded  man  who  has  carefully  attended  to  this  subject :  and  in  the  present  session  of 
liament  (1843)  Sir  James  Graham's  attempt  to  establish  a  course  of  religious  education  among 
ohildren  employed  in  factories  has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  what  might  easily  have 
ti  foreseen,  the  vehement  and  turbulent  opposition  of  the  Dissenters :  so  that,  for  many  years 
oxne,  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  leave  the  religious  instruction  of  children  entirely  in  the 
ds  of  the  several  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  island,  each  body  to  work  according  to 
>^m  means  and  in  its  own  way.  Such  is  my  own  confidence,  a  confidence  I  share  with  many 
BTB  of  my  most  valued  friends,  in  the  superior  advantages,  both  religious  and  social,  which 
tnd  a  course  of  instruction  presided  over  and  glided  by  Uie  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
t  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  but  once  its  members,  lay  and  clerical,  were  duly  sensible  of  those 
Afits,  their  church  would  daily  gain  ground,  and  rapidly,  upon  every  shape  and  fashion  of 
aent :  and  in  that  case,  a  g^^^at  majority  in  Parliament  being  sensible  of  these  benefits,  the 
listera  of  the  country  might  be  emboldened,  were  it  necessary,  to  apply  funds  of  the  State  to 

support  of  education  on  Church  principles.  Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
snaons  efforts  made  at  this  time  in  Parliament,  by  so  many  persons,  to  extend  manufacturing 
1  oommeroial  industry  at  the  expense  of  agricultural,  though  we  have  recently  had  abundant 
lof  s  that  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  Wanderer  were  not  groundless. 

**  I  ^Mke  of  mUchief  bv  the  wise  diffused 
With  gladneMf  thinking  that  the  more  It  tpreadi 
The  healthier,  the  secarer,  we  become — 
DelaaioQ  which  a  moment  may  destroy  I  '* 

•  Chartists  are  well  aware  of  this  possibility,  and  cling  to  it  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance 
loh  nothing  but  wiser  and  more  brotherly  dealing  towards  the  many,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
r,  can  moderate  or  remove. 

**  Whfle,  fh>m  the  grasiqr  rooantaln*!  qpen  dde, 
We  gaied,  in  iilenoe  hushed." 

be  point  here  fixed  upon  in  my  imagination  is  half-way  up  the  northern  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell, 
on  which  the  Pastor  and  his  companions  were  supposed  to  look  upwards  to  the  sky  and  moun- 
n-tops,  and  round  the  vale,  with  the  lake  lyii^^  inmiediately  beneath  them. 

**  But  turned  not  without  welcome  promise  made, 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursnita 
Of  y^t  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us." 

hen  I  reported  this  promise  of  the  Solitary,  and  long  after,  it  was  my  wish,  and  I  might  say 
tention,  that  we  should  resume  our  wanderings,  and  pass  the  Borders  into  his  native  country, 
iiere,  as  I  hoped,  he  might  witness,  in  the  society  of  the  Wanderer,  some  religions  ceremony 

•  a  sacrament,  say,  in  the  open  fields,  or  a  preaching  among  the  mountains  —  which,  by  recall- 
g  to  his  mind  Uie  days  of  his  early  childhood,  when  he  had  been  present  on  snch  occasions  in 
■npany  with  his  parents  and  nearest  kindred,  might  have  dissolved  his  heart  into  tenderness, 
id  so  have  done  more  towards  restoring  the  Christian  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and, 
tth  that,  contentedness  and  even  cheerfnlness  of  mind,  than  all  that  the  Wanderer  and  Pastor, 
f  their  several  effusions  and  addresses,  had  been  able  to  effect.  An  issue  like  this  was  in  my 
tentioos.     But,  alas  I  .» imd  the  wreck  of  n  and  was. 

Things  IneompleCe  and  purposes  betrayed 
Malie  sadder  transits  o'er  thought's  optic  glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed  I " 
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To  THE  Right  Hon. 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  G. 

ETC  ETC. 

Orr,  tbrough  tby  fair  dooaaina,  iUtutrloos  PMr  I 
In  yoath  I  roamed,  on  youthful  pleaaurea  bent ; 
And  muaed  in  rocky  cell  or  lyWan  tent, 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowtber*a  current  dear. 
— Now,  by  thv  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  LoniDALi,  and  this  Work  preaent, 
A  tolcen  (may  it  prore  a  monument  1) 
Of  liigh  reapect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  hare  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  ita  close ;  but  life  is  inaecure, 
And  Hope  full  oft  falladoua  as  a  dream : 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced,  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

William  WoRoswoinL 
BYDALMouirr,  Wistmobilamd, 
July  29, 1814. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1814 

Thb  Title-page  annotmces  that  this  is  only  a 
portion  of  a  poem ;  and  the  Reader  must  be 
here  apprised  that  it  belongs  to  the  second 
part  of  a  long  and  laborions  Work,  which  is  to 
consist  of  three  parts.  —  The  Author  will  can- 
didly acknowledge  that,  if  the  first  of  these  had 
been  completed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should  have  preferred 
the  natural  order  of  publication,  and  have 
given  that  to  the  world  first ;  but,  as  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing 
state  of  things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to 
do,  more  continuous  exertion  was  naturally 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  greater  progress  made 
here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  poem ;  and  as  this 
part  does  not  depend  upon  the  preceding  to  a 
degree  which  will  noaterially  injure  its  own 
peculiar  interest,  the  Author,  complying  with 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued  Friends, 
presents  the  following  pag^es  to  the  Public. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem, 
of  which  **  The  Excursion  "  is  a  part,  derives 
ita  Title  of  **  The  Recluse.*' — Sevenl  years  ago, 
when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  moun- 
tains, with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  con- 
struct a  literary  Work  that  might  live,  it  was 
a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should  take  a  re- 
view of  his  OMm  mind,  and  examine  how  far 
Nature  and  Education  had  qualified  him  for 
such  employment.  As  subsidiary  to  this  pre- 
paration, hf  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.  That  Work, 
addressed  to  a  dear  Friend,  most  disting^uished 
for  hiB  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to  whom  the 
Author's  Intellect  is  deeply  indebted,  has  been 
long  finished ;  and  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  g^ve  rise  to  it  was  a  determination 
to  compose  a  philosophical  poem,  containing 


views  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society  ;  aad  li| 
entitled,  *'  The  Recluse '' ;  as  having  fcr  { 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opisiuail 
a  poet  living  in  retirement.  —  The  prepanM 
poem  is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  h 
tory  of  the  Author's  mind  to  the  point  wbsl 
was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his  f  aeoltui «« 
sufficiently  matured  for  entering  apos  i 
arduous  labour  which  he  had  propoeed  to  U| 
self ;  and  the  two  Works  have  the  aaxne  kiadi 
relation  to  each  other,  if  he  maj  ao  exM 
himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  haa  to  the  bodti 
a  Qothic  church.  Contiuuii^  this  allnskm,! 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  mil 
Pieces,  which  have  been  long  before  the  Pabf 
when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged,  viQ  I 
found  by  the  attentive  Reader  to  haveaj 
connection  with  the  main  Work. as 
them  claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little 
oratories,  aud  sepulchral  recesses, 
included  in  those  edifices.  1 

The  Author  would  not  have  deemed  hina 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  ao  ilS 
of  performances  either  unfinished  or  aaps 
lished,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  lsl«s 
bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has  h«rvta£< 
and  now  laid  before  the  Public  entitled  hial 
candid  attention  for  such  a  statement  as  1 
thinks  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his  4 
deavours  to  please  and,  he  would  hope,  to  bd 
fit  his  countrymen.  —  Nothing  further  ne«d  I 
added,  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts 
*  I  The  Recluse  ' '  will  consist  chiefly  of 
tions  in  the  Author's  own  person ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  part  (**The  Exoorsksj 
the  intervention  of  characters  speaking  is 
ployed,  and  something  of  a  dramatie  f« 
adopted. 

It  is  not  the  Anthor^s  intention  f  ormallT 
announce  a  system ;  it  was  more  3m^m^t^^g 
him  to  proceed  in  a  difiPerent  course ;  and  i  \ 
shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  t^ 
thoughts,  lively  images,  and  strong  l^M 
the  Reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extraeta 
the  system  for  himself.  And  in  the  mesntiii 
the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  oond 
sion  of  the  first  book  of  '*  The  Recluse/*  m 
be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  Pro^ptetui  of  d 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  Poem. 

[See  **  The  Recluse,*'  page  231,  Um  T» 
860,  for  the  Proq>9ctu»,] 

BOOK   FIRST 

THE  WANDERER 

AROUMEXT 

A  summer  forenoon  —  The  Author  readi 
a  ruined  Cottage  upon  a  Commoo.  and  tto 
meets  with  a  revered  Friend,  the  Waaderer.  < 
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_  _  education  and  eonne  of  life  he  gives  an 
»uiit  —  The  Wanderer,  while  resting  under 
aluule  of  the  Trees  that  surround  the  Cot- 
>y  relates  the  History  of  its  last  Inhabitant. 

TVJkS  Bummer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted 

high: 
ithward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
roii^h  a  pale  steam;  but  all  the  north- 
ern downSy 
slearest  air  ascending,  showed  far  oS 
mrface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
mi    broodmg  clouds;  shadows  that  lay 

in  spots 
termined    and   unmoved^   with    steady 

beams 
bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed; 
him   most  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool 
moss 
tends     his    careless    limbs    along     the 
front  10 

some  huge  caye,  whose  rocky  ceiling 
casts 
twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
tiere  the  wren  warbles,  while  the  dream- 
ing man, 
klf  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
ith    side-long  eye  looks  out   upon  the 

scene, 
'  power  of  that  impending  covert,  thrown 
» finer  distance.    Mine  was  at  that  hour 
i*  other  lot,  yet  with  good  hope  that  soon 
ider  a  shade  as  graterul  I  should  find 
ist,  and  be  wekomed  there  to  livelier 
joy.  20 

Tosa  a  bare  wide  Common  I  was  toiling 
ith    languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery 

turf 
ere  baffled;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  dis- 
perse 
ie  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my 

face, 
ad  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  moorland  stood  a  grove, 
he  wished-f  or  port  to  which  my  course 

was  bound, 
hither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
pread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
jtpearea  a  roofless  Hut;  four  naked  walls 
nat  stared  upon  each  other  I  —  I  looked 

round,  si 

jad  to  my  wish  and  to  mv  hope  espied 
he  Friend  I  sought;  a  Man  of  reverend 


But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage-bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before  — 
alone 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Turned  toward  the  sun  then  setting,  while 
that  staff  40 

Afforded,  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detained  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graceful  support;  his  countenance  as  he 

stood 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  re- 
mained 
Unrecognised;  but,  stricken  by  the  sieht. 
With  sUckened  footsteps  I  advanoea,  and 

soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting.  —  For  the 

night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here,    50 
Under  tne  covert  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  .tried  Friends:  amid  a  pleasant 

vale. 
In  the  antique  market-village  where  was 

passea 
My  scnool-time,  an    apartment    he  had 

owned. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour 

there. 
He  loved  me;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say, 
For  my  grave  looks,  too  thoughtful  for  my 

years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight       60 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time. 
On    holidays,    we    rambled    through    the 

woods: 
We  sate  —  we  walked;  he  pleased  me  with 

report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen;  and  often 

touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward;  or  at  my  request  would 

sing 
Old  sones,  the  product  of  his  native  hills; 
A  skilful  distrioution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care        70 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused 
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l1inHi|th  •  parched  meadow-ground,  in 
time  of  drought. 

8(iU  doettor  welcome  found  his  pure  dis- 
ooiuve; 

How  precious,  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 

Tu  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  re- 
joice 

In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  I 

Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature;    men  endowed  with  highest 

pfts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine;  79 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 

i Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
t  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through 

lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 
Or  a  nice  backwaroness  afraid  of  shame) 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured 

Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 

(And  go  to  the  grave,  unthougVt  of.   Strong- 
est minds  91 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
V  Hears  least;  else  surely  this  Man  had  not 

left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward 

li?ht. 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived, 
Beloved  and   honoured  —  far  as   he  was 

known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent 

speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in 

view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness,    100 
His   observations,   and    the   thoughts   his 

mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads, 
The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  snule,  deliberately  pleased, 
And  ustening  Time  reward  with  sacred 

praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  groundi    i  to 


His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  olb^ 

dwelt; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  eze^dl 

poor  I 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  gr^ 
And  fearing  God;  the  very  childreo  tsd 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  G«j 

word. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  £^ 

ground. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  who* 

speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hiUs; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perS^ 

days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired, 
£quip]^  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  fl 

stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreaxy  ed^ 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  tooa 
Of  minster  clock  I    From  that  bleak  to 

ment 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  hofl 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness;  all  akne 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  hen 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  witk 

one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  tiie  things  I 

saw. 


So  the  foundations  of  his  mind 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  h^ 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  tH 
Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  \ 

power 
Of  greatness;  and  deep  feelings  had  i 

pressed 
So  vividlj  great  olnects  that  they  lay 
Upon    his    mind    like    substances,  wh 

presence 
Perplexed  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  i 

ceived 
A  precious  gift;  for,  as  he  grew  in  yeed 
With    these    impressions   would   he  n 

compare  i 

All  his  remembrance^  thoughts,  ihi^ 

and  forms; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dinamer  character,  he  thenoe  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  imaees 
Upon  his  brain;  and  on  their  pictured  Ua 
Intensely  brooded^  even  till  they  aequird 
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he  liveliness  of  dreams.  Nor  did  he  fail, 
^hile  yet  a  child,  with  a  child^s  eagerness 
icessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye  150 

n  all   things  which  the  moving  seasons 

brought 
o  feed  such  appetite  —  nor  this  alone 
ppeased  his  yearning  :  —  in  the  after-day 
f  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 
.nd    'mid   the    hollow  depths  of   naked 

crags 
[e  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  lineaments, 
•r  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 
'r  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 
(r  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed, 
>en  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 
[e  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind,  161 
Ixpression  ever  varying ! 

Thus  informed, 
le  had  small  need  of  books;  for  many  a 

tale 
traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hnng, 
Lnd   many  a   legend,   peopling  the  £irk 

woods, 
I'oorished  Imagination  in  her  growth, 
Lod    gave  the    Mind  that    apprehensive 

power 
)y  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
rhe  moral  properties  and  scope  of  uiings. 
)ut  eagerly  he  read,  and  reaa  again,       170 
>Vhate*er  the  minbter's  old  shelf  supplied; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sus- 
tained, 
^ith  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
3f  persecution,  and  the  Covenant  —  times 
WhoBe  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 

hour ! 
^nd  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
k  stra^ling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete, 
riiat  left  half-told  the  preternatural  tale, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends,     180 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth ;  dire  faces,  figures 

dire. 
Sharp-kneed,    sharp-elbowed,    and    lean- 

ankled  too. 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks — forms  which 

once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  ! 

In  his  heart. 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  visitant, 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  ionnd  doused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
(ft  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things. 
Or  flowing  from  the  nniverMi  face  190 


Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the 

power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he, 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  means,  has 

taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 

Such  was  the  Boy  —  but  for  the  growing 

Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked 

top 
Of  sonie  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I    He 

looked  —  200 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean*s  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him :  —  Far  and  wide  the  clouds 

were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  beine;  in  them  did  he  live,    209 
And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no 

request; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  ofBces  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power  \ 
That  made  him;  it  was  blessedness  and  ) 

love  I 


A    Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain 
tops,  ^  219 

Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  po$$es8ed, 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appeared 
The  written  promise  1  Earlv  ha4  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die;   \    ^ 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he/ce/  his  faith.Xr 
All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  th^r^ 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 
And  greatness  still  revolving;  mfinite  :  229 
There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  $aw,  \/ 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  I  Low  desires, 
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Low  thoughts  had  there  no  plaee;  yet  was 

his  heart 
Lowly;  for  he  was  meek  in  ^[ratitude, 
Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 
And  whence  they  flowed;  and  from  them 

he  acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience; 

thence  he  learned 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought  240 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time;  yet  to  the  nearest 
town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought 

away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.   Among  the  hills 
He  g^zed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song, 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  khid. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life,      251 
His  Schoolmaster  supplied;  books  that  ex- 
plain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)   preserve  the 

mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lav  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  he  do,  261 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours  ?    Yet,  still  upper- 
most. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting 

power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.     Therefore  with 

her  hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments  370 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles  —  tl)ey  were   the    stars   of 

heaven. 
The  silent  stars  !  Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some 

peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows, 


Inscribed  upon  its  visionary  sides. 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  va* 

told,  Oe 

Accumulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  o*e> 

powered 
By  Nature;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mmd;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Full  often  wished  he  that  the  winds  migtt 

rage 
When  they  were  silent:   far  more  foodlj 

now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights  —  the  conflict  and  tbe 

sounds  19^ 

That  live  in  darkness.    From  his  inteDert 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  asked  repose;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of 

light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  semi 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist  that,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  bv  all  other  means,  he  stroTe 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart  y* 

In    dreams,    in    study,    and  in  ardent 
thought. 
Thus  was  he  reared;  much  wanting  to  assit 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  som 
Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  o 

content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome,  air  of  puvertv, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  hfe- 
—  But,  from  past  liberty,  and  triea  re- 
straints. 
He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  coane 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best  jtc 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  Mother,  he  essayed  to  teach 
A  village-school  —  but  wandering  thoa^^ 

were  then 
A  misery  to  him;  and  the  Touth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stern  yet  kindly  Spirit,  who  eoa- 
strains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  hit  naked  rodo, 
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le  free-bom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow 

vales, 

pint  attached  to  renons  mountainous 

ke  their  own  stedrast  clouds)  did  now 

impel  320 

\B  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 

An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod 

on, 
irongh  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting 

storm, 
vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load, 
snt   as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent 

rest; 
it  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  de- 

l^ht; 
id  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing 

now, 
ined  merited  respect  in  simpler  times; 
hen  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who 

round  them  dwelt 
rustic  sequestration  —  all  dependent  330 
on  the  Pedlar's  toil  —  supplied  their 

wants, 
pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he 

brouf^t. 
t  ignorant  was  the  Youth  that  still  no 

few 
his  adventurous  eountrymen  were  led 
perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
oompetenoe  and  ease:  —  to  him  it  offered 
ractions  manifold;  —  and  this  he  chose, 
lis  Parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowed 
ir  farewell  benediction,  put  with  hearts 
eboding  evil.    From  his  native  hUls  340 
wandered  far;  much  did  he  see  of  men, 
ir  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pur- 
suits, 
ir  passions  and  their  feelings;  chiefly 

those 
ntial  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
%  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life, 
i  more  simple  m  their  elements, 
speak  a  plainer  language.     In  the 
woods, 
ne  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
-^ant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed    349 
better  portion  of  bis  time;  and  there 
tianeously  had  his  affections  thriven 
d  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
liberty  of  nature;  there  he  kept 
*fitnde  and  solitary  thought 
^nind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
«  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
idinazT  life;  unvezed,  nnwarped 
tttial  bondage.    In  his  steady  course, 


No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt, 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief.  360 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  open;  and,  bv  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went, 
And  all  that  was  endured;  for,  in  himRAlf 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretched- 
ness 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  afford  to 
suffer  370 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.     Hence  it 

came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  mmds  and  bodies  too; 
The  history  of  many  families; 
How  they  had  prospered;  how  they  were 

overthrown 
By  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule  379 
Amonsp  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  nuuLcs  the  nations  groan. 

This  active  course 
He  followed  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtained; —  the  Wanderer  then 

resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days,  nntasked 
WiUi  needless  services,  from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease: 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths;  and,  by  the  summer's 

warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes     390 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endeared. 
—  Vigorous  in  h^th,  of  hopeful  spirits, 

undamped 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and   re- 
freshed 
By  kqowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to 

day; 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and 

those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up, 

had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity;  and  still 
Had  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
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This  he  remembered  in  his  riper  age       401 
With  g^titudei  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vig^our  of  hi^  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
By    loneliness,    and    goodness,   and   kind 

works, 
Whate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away;  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seemed  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods; 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart  411 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
—  And  surelv  never  did  there  live  on  eaHh 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.     The  rough 

sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed  not 

him; 
Indulgent  Ustener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age;  nor  did  the  sick  man's 

tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  addressed,      419 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb; 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  prepared 
For  sabbath  duties;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without 

remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his 

cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red, 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye;  that,  under 

brows 
Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings  which  it 

brought 
From  years  of  youth;  which,  like  a  Being 

made  430 

Of  many  Beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to 

come. 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


So  was  He  framed;  and  such  hb  course 
of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  prized  memorial  of  relmquished  toils. 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  his  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun.     Supine  the  Wan- 
derer lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut, 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above    440 


Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  htmrd  i 

sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  i^aik 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand  some  minutes'  spt^ 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  his  kri 
Was  moist  with  wateivdrops,  as  if  the  an 
Had  newly  scooped  a  running  stream,    fi 

rose. 
And  ere  our  lively  gfreeting  into  pe^ 
Had  settled,  "  T  is,"  said  I,  « a  buna 

day: 
My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  bvt  vol 

seems 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."     He,  at  ti 

word,  4 

Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  bade  a 

climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrob  loob 

out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden   ground   run  wild,  its  i 

weeds 
Marked  with  the  steps  of  those,  whoim^ 

thev  passed,  1 

The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  Isa 

slips. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from   their  lesde 

stems, 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erka 
The  broken  wall.    I  locked  aroond,a^ 

there. 
Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thiek  »^ 

boughs  4 

Joined  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  w«l 
Shrouded  with  willow-fiowers  and  plm 

fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and,  from  the  cheerifl 

spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  f 

turned 
Where  sate  the  old  Man  on  the  eotttg 

bench; 
And,  while,    beside   him,  with    imooTBn 

head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire, 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air, 
Thus  did  he  speak.    '*I  see  around  s 

here 
Things  which  yon  cannot  see:  we  die,  n 

Friend,  « 

Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  01 

loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed;  and  vii 

soon 
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5X1  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 
Clie  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
nenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
ty  call  npon  the  hills  and  streams,  to 

mourn, 
i.    senseless   rocks;   nor  idly;  for  they 

speak, 
tliese  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
edient  to  the  strong  creative  power    480 
liuman  passion,    l^mpathies  there  are 
>re    tranquil,  yet    perhaps    of    kindred 

birth, 
»t  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
d.  grow  with  thought.  Beside  yon  spring 

I  stood, 
id  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
le    sadness,  they  and  I.      For  them  a 

bond 
'  brotherhood  is  broken:  time  has  been 
hen,  evenr  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
slodged  we  natural  sleep  that  binds  them 

mortal  stillness;  and  they  mmistered   490 
>    human    comfort.    Stooping  down    to 

drink, 
pon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
lie  useless  fragment  of  a  wooaen  bowl, 
reen  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject 

only 
D  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements: 
bere   let  it  lie  —  how  foolish  are   such 

thoughts  I 
orgive  them;  — never  —  never  did    my 

steps 
approach  this  door  but   she  who  dwelt 

within 
,  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved 

her 
LS  my  own  child.     Oh,  Sir  I  the  good  die 

first,  500 

bd  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sum- 
mer dust 
^um  to  the  socket.    Many  a  passenger 
lath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle 

looks, 
SHien  she    upheld  the  cool  refreshment 

drawn 
Prom  that  forsaken  spring;   and  no  one 

came  • 

But  he  was  welcome;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.    She  is 

dead. 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave.      510 


I  speak,*'  continued  he,  ''  of  One  whose 

stock 
Of   virtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lonely 

roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with 

the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts:  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Being,  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  Uve  on  earth  a  Me  of  happiness. 
Her    wedded    Partner  lacked  not  on  his 

side  5J0 

The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart: 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would 

tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his.  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,  —  in  earlv  spring, 
Ere  ^e  last  star  had  vanished.  —  They 

who  passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  g^arden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would 

After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light        530 
Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were 

lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.     So  their  days  were 

spent 
In  peace  and  comfort;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in 

heaven. 

Not  twenty  vears  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there 

came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were 

left 
With  half  a  harvest.    It  pleased  Heaven  to 

add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war: 
This   happy    Land   was    stricken    to    the 

heart !  540 

A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season:  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as   in  a.  dream,  among  the 

poor; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Mean* 

while,  abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-^lenials,  Margaret 
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Went  struggling  on  through  those  calami- 
tous years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  au- 
tumn, 5SO 
When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed 

lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.     In  disease 
He  lingered  long;  and,  when  his  strength 

returned, 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age, 
Was  all  consumed.     A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow;  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-requited  labour  turned  adrift     560 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  Uieir  wires  and  children  —  hap- 
pier far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the 

kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain 
rocks ! 

A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  lonff 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in 

peace, 
This  lonely  Cottage.  At  the  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them;  or  with  his 

knife  570 

Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of 

sticks  — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every 

nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament;  and  with  a  strange, 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty, 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  various 

tasks 
Of  summer,  autunm,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this   endured  not;  his   good  humour 

soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was: 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood   580 
And  a  sore  temper:  day  by  day  he  drooped. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work  —  and  to  the 

town  • 

Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack 

steps; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his 

babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue:  at  other  times 


He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  yi 
And  't  was  a  rueful  thing  to  see  Uie  kiail 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children.      *^M 

smile,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneatii  ^ 

trees,  j 

'  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  Wanderer  pia^ 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  eb^ 
He  said,  *^^  is  now  the  hour  of  fleep^ 

noon. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and 
This  hour  when  all  things  which 

rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  &ri 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  <dd 

cheek  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an 

mind. 

And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  ' 

From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  MM^ 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  eai 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The    calm    of    nature    with    oiur  lestk 

thoughts  ?  " 


He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  too 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  hit 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection;  and  that  sin^ile  tale 
Passed   from  my  mind   like  a   fotgotti 

sound.  i 

A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discoan 
To  me  soon  tajsteless.     In  my  own  despd 
I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  o« 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  h 

rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  povi 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  thin^  of  which  he  spak 
Seemed  present;  and,  attention  now  r 

laxed, 
A  heart-felt  ohillness  crept  along  my  rtm 
I  rose;  and,  having  left  uie  breezy  shade, 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  wanxH 
I  sun,  t 

That  had  not  cheered  me  long  —  ere*  lool 

ing  round 
Upon  that  tranquil  Ruin,  I  returned. 
And  begeed  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  a 

sake. 
He  would  resume  his  ttoi^ 
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He  replied, 
It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
dvere   reproof,  if   we  were  men  whose 

hearts 
OTild  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
ven  of  the  dead;    contented  thence  to 

draw 
.  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked     630 
y  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 
ut    we  have  known  that  there  is  often 

found 
a   mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might 

be  found, 
I  power  to  virtue  friendly;  were 't  not  so, 
am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
kn  idle  dreamer  1  T  is  a  common  tale, 
in  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
L  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
n    bodily    form.  —  But    without  further 

bidding  639 

will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them, 
To   whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless 

years, 
ilad  been  a  blessM  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote; 
^nd  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  ap- 
peared, 
iiVliat  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common  !  —  With  quick  step 

I  reached 
rhe  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the 

latch; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at 

me 
A  little  while;  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless,  —  and,    sitting    down    upon  a 

chair,  650 

Wept  bitterly.     I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  Wretch  ! 

at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,  —  O 

Sir  I 
I   cannot    teU   how    she    pronounced  my 

name:  — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed  to  cling  upon  me,  she  en< 

auired 
If  I  haa  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my 

heart, 
Nor  bad  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told    660 
That  he  had  disappeared  —  not  two  months 

gone. 


He  left  his  house:  two  wretched  days  had 

past, 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber-casement  she  espied   - 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking    eyes.    This  trem- 
blingly 
She  opened  —  found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed,  670 

Silver    and    gold.    *l   shuddered  at    the 

sight,' 
Said  Margaret,  *  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
That  must  have  placed  it  there;  and  ere 

that  day 
Was    ended,    that   long   luuious   day,    I 

learned, 
From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  been 

sent 
With  the  sad  news,  thfit  he  had  joined  a 

troop 
Of  sdldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
—  He  left  me  thus  —  he  could  not  gather 

heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me;  for  he  feared 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and 

sink  680 

Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 

This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many 

tears: 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  giad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth 

as  served 
To  cheer  us  both.    But  long  we  had  not 

talked 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts, 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  looked  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted.  —  Twas  the  time  of   early 

spring;  690 

I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she 

looked. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me, 
With  tender  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  voice 
That  seemed    the  very  sound  of    happy 

thoughts. 

I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale, 
With  my  accustomed  load;  in  heat  and 
ooldf 
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Through  many  a  wood  and  many  an  open 

epromid,  699 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair, 
Drooping  or  hlithe  of  heart,  as  might  be- 

faU; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  'trotting  brooks'  and  whis- 
pering trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
With    many    a  short-lived    thought    that 

paasid  between.  ^ 

And  disappeared. 

I  joumeved  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  01  midsummer,  the 

wheat 
Was  yellow;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
Springing  afresh,   had  o'er  the   hay-field 

spread 
Its  tender  verdure.  At  the  door  arrived,  710 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,  —  only,  it  seemed. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier    tufts;    and  that 

bright  weed, 
The  yellow  stone-crop,   suffered  to  take 

root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew, 
BlincQng  the  lower  panes.     I  turned  aside. 
And  strolled  into  her  garden.     It  appeared 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost    721 
Its  pride  of  neatness.     Daisy-flowers  and 

thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  border-lines,  and 

straggled 
O'er  paths  they  nsed  to  deck:  carnations, 

once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined    their    languid    heads,  wanting 

support. 
The  cumbrous  bind-weed,  with  its  wreaths 

and  bells, 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of 

peas, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. 

Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted.  —  Back  I  turned  my  restless 

steps;  731 

A  stranger  passed;  and,  guessing  whom  I 

sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.  — 
The  sun  was  sinking   in  the  west;   and 

now 


I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  withii 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  awi^  self- 
stilled, 
The  voice  was  silent.    From  the  bench  I 

rose; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  mr 

thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolaie— 
The  longer  I  remained,  more  desolate:  74< 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  obserred 
The  comer  stones,  on  either  side  the  poreh, 
With  dull  red  stains  discoloured,  and  stock 

o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  tbe 

sheep, 
That  fed  upon  the  Conomon,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  couching-plaoe 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows 

feU 
From  these  tall  elms;  the  cottage-dock 

struck  eight; — 
I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin  —  her  figure, 

too,  -5» 

Was  changed.    As  she  unlocked  the  door, 

she  sfud, 
'It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so 

long, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I  've  wandered  mueh  oc 

late; 
And  sometimes  —  to  my  shame  I  speak  — 

have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  aguD^* 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening 

meal. 
She  told  me  —  interrupting  not  the  work 
Which  gave   employment  to  her   listksi 

hands  — 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child, 
To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm         ^ 
Now  happily  apprenticed.  —  *  I  peroeire 
You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause;  to* 

day 
I  have  been  travelling  far;  and  many  dxp 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Onlv,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find; 
Ana  so  I  waste  my  time:  fori  am  changed; 
And  to  myself,'  said  she, '  have  done  mock 

wrong 
And  to  this  helpless  infant.    I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked;  my 

tears  tt" 

Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  wen  not  sucb 
As  others  are;  and  I  could  never  die. 
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1 1  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
>re    easy;  and  I  hope/  said  she,  *that 

God 
ill  give  me  patience  to  endnre  the  things 
hion  I  behold  at  home.' 

It  would  haye  grieved 
inr  very  soul  to  see  her.    Sir,  I  feel 
le  story  linger  in  my  heart;  I  fear 
is  long  and  tedious;  but  my  spirit  clings 
»  that  poor  Woman:  —  so  familiarly     780 

>  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look, 
id  presence;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

«  W-s.  that.  not^iLldon.  in  n.y 

walks 
momentary  trance  comes  over  me; 
nd  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
f  sorrow  laid  asleep;  or  borne  away, 
human  being  destmed  to  awake 
9  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

>  human  life,  when  he  shall  oome  again 
or   whom  she  suffered.    Yes,  it  would 

have  grieved  790 

our  very  soul  to  see  her:  evermore 
[er  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward 

were  cast; 
.nd,  when  she  at  her  table  ^ve  me  food, 
he  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was 

low, 
[er  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 
^ertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appeared 
lie  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
elf-occupied;  to  which  all  outwa^  things 
Lre  like  an  id^e  matter.    Still  she  sighed, 
)ut  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
io  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the 

fire  8ot 

Ne  sate  together,  si^hs  came  on  my  ear, 
L  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they 

came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard, 
Wliich  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  (rod's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by 

prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and,  when  I  kissed  her 

babe. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her 

then  8fo 

With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could 

give: 
She  tlttnked  me  for  my  wish;  —  but  for 

my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  ma. 


I  returned. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
When  on  its  sunny  bank  the    primrose 

flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the 

Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping:   she  had 

learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband;  if  he  lived, 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived;   if  he  were 

dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seemed 

the  same  820 

In  person  and  appearance;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the 

hearth 
Was   comfortless,  and  her  small   lot  of 

books, 
Which,  in  the  cottage-window,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against    the    comer 

panes 
In    seemly  order,  now,    with    straggling 

leaves 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut, 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant 

Babe 
Had  from  his  Mother  caught  the  trick  of 

grief,  830 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings.     I  .with- 
drew. 
And  once  again  entering  the  garden  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her:  weeds  de« 

faced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered 

grass: 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  black 

mould, 
No  winter  greenness;  of  her  herbs  and 

flowers, 
It  seemed  the  better  part  was  g^wed  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth;  a  chain  of  straw, 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender 

stem  840 

Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root; 
The   bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant 

sheep. 
—  Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her 

arms. 
And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  *  I  fear  it  wiU  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again.'    When  to  the 

House 
We  had  returned  together^  she  enquired 
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If  I  had  any  hope:  —  but  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said, 
She  had  no  wish  to  hve,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom      851 
Still  in  its  place;  his  Sunday  garments 

hung 
Upon  the  self-same  nail;  his  very  staff 
Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when, 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way, 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 
The  employment  common  through  uiese 

wilds,  and  gained. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's 

boy  861 

To  give  her  needful    help.      That  very 

time 
Most  willinely  she  put  her  work  aside, 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  how  far;  and,  in  such  piteous 

sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her, 

begged 
That,  wheresoever  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    We  parted 

then  — 
Our  final  parting;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  returned     870 
Into  this  tract  agam. 

Nine  tedious  years; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood; 
A  Wife  and  Widow.     Needs  must  it  have 

been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  !    I  have  heard,  my 

Friend, 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone    Lough  half   the  vacant  sabbath 

day; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would 

quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old 

bench  879 

For  hours  she  sate;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  maae  her  heart  beat  qmok.    You  see 

that  path, 
Now  faint,  —  the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its 

grey  line; 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many 

a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 


That  girt  her  waisty  spinning  tk 

drawn  thread 
With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as 

passed 
A  man  whose  garments  showed  tfaei 

red. 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  gn^ 
The  litUe  child  who  sate  to  torn  the 
Ceased  from  his  task;  and  she  witk 

ing  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry;  and  whai 
Whose   presence  gave    no   comfoit, 

gone  by. 
Her  heart  was- still  more  sad.    And 

gate. 
That  bars  the  traveller's  ixtad,  she 

stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  eaaf^  I 

latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wittfvi, 
Most  happy,   if,  from    aught    diseovc 

there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  ttped 
The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhue  1 

poor  Hut 
Sank  to  decay;  for  he  was  gone^  vbi 

hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  cbmk,  and  with  &esk  kd 


7, 


of  straw 
Chequered  the  g^reen-grown  that<^h.    i 

so  she  lived 
Through  the    long    winter,   reekles  1 

alone; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  1 

rain. 
Was    sapped;   and    while    she    slept, 

nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast;  and  in  the  sta 

day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  raffled  by 

wind. 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     ' 

still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  woald 

worlds 
Have  parted  hence;  and  still  that  leogtil 

road, 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  h 

endeared. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  ben^ 

Friend,  — 
In  sickness  she  remained;  and  here  1 

died; 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  mined  walk 
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[lie  old  Man  ceased:  he  saw  that  I  was 

moved; 
on  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
imed  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had 

told.  920 

tood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall 
viewed  that  Woman's  sufferings;  and  it 

seemed 
comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
lessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  g^ef . 
en  towards  the  cottage  I  returned;  and 

traced 
ndly,  though  with  an  interest  more  mild, 
tat  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
hich,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and 

flowers, 
kd  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived.   930 
te  old  Man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and 

said, 
kly  Friend  !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have 

given, 
^e  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more: 
or  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to 

One 
lio,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes 

felt 
he    unbounded    might    of  prayer;    and 

learned,  with  soul 
ixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  sprin£^, 
rom  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pam, 
or  the  meek  Sufferer.     Why  then  should 

we  read 
he  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  ? 
be  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is 

here.  941 

well  remember  that  those  very  plumes, 
hose  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on 

that  wall, 
^  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silvered  o'er, 
J  once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  conveyed 
0  itill  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
0  calm  and  stUl,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
^mid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my 

mind, 
[hat  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
'lom  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the 

grief  950 

w  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind, 
appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  main- 
tain. 

'.■■•■a, 

"owhere,  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened 

spirit 
''Imm  meditative  sympathies  repose 


Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.    I  turned  away. 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness. 

He  ceased.    Ere  long  the  sun  declining 

shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees, 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench:  and  now  we 

felt,  960 

Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming 

on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly 

mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  his  staff; 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade; 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reached 
A  village-inn,  —  our  evening  resting-place. 


BOOK   SECOND 
THE  SOLITARY 

ARGUMENT 

The  Author  describes  his  travels  with  the 
Wanderer,  whose  character  is  farther  illus- 
trated —  Morning  scene,  and  View  of  a  Village 
Wake — Wanderer's  account  of  a  Friend  whom 
he  purposes  to  visit  —  View,  from  an  eminence, 
of  the  Valley  which  his  Friend  had  chosen  for 
his  retreat  —  Sound  of  singing  from  below  —  A 
funeral  procession  —  Descent  into  the  Valley 

—  Observations  drawn  from  the  Wanderer 
at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally  discovered  in 
a  recess  in  the  Valley  —  Meeting  with  the 
Wanderer's  friend,  the  Solitary  — Wanderer's 
description  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  monn- 
tainons  district  —  Solitary  contrasts  with  this, 
that  of  the  individual  carried  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore from  the  cottage  —  The  cottage  entered  — 
Description  of  the  Solitary's  apartment  —  Re- 
past there  —  View,  from  the  window,  of  two 
mountain  summits ;  and  the  Solitary's  descrip- 
tion of  the  companionship  they  afford  him  — 
Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  the  cottage 

—  Description  of  a  g^rand  spectacle  upon  the 
mountains,  with  its  effect  upon  the  Solitary's 
mind  —  Leave  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortimately  fared 
The  Minstrel  1  wandering  on  from  hall  to 

hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  with  gifts 
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Muuificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  amiM  knight. 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook;  —  beneath  an  abbey's 

roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged;  the  next, 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospitsd; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell.         1 1 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared; 
He  walked  —  protected  from  the  sword  of 

war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side; 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went, 
Opening  from  laud  to  laud  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  cliarm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  Race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  empassioned, 

thoughts  20 

From  his  long  joumevings  and  eventful  life, 
Than  this  obscure  Itmerant  had  skill 
To  gather,   ranging    through    the    tamer 

ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest 

guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  sta£f; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  .with  lighter 

pace. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favourite 
school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural 

lanes. 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pur- 
sued 31 
Our  journey,  under  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing:  not  a  hamlet  coidd  we  pass. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances;  or  from  his   tongue  call 

forth 
Some  way-begfuiling  tale.     Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse. 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  in- 
spire; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read         40 
His  overflowing  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air, 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog  — 
In  his  capacious  mind,  he  loved  them  au: 


Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  fcri 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceiTe 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pai 

herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his    ^^ 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced 

run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public 
Sad  contrast  I  all  too  often  smote  his 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  ^ 
Greeted  us  all  day  long;  we  took  our 
By  many  a  cottage-hearth,  where  be 

ceived 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afar, 
And  I  at  once  forgot,  I  was  a  StraBpr- 
—  Nor  was  he  loth  to  enter  mggkd  nvt 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest;  hb 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienoed 
And,  sometimes  —  where  the  poor  man  i 

dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  pereeiiej 
General  dbtress  in  his  particular  lot; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  yain 
Struggling  against  it;  with  a  soul 
And  finding  m  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaves, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  idU) 
The  perturbation;  listened  to  the  pka; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point;  and  sect 

gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it 
WiQi  softened  spirit,  even  when  it 

demned. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while 

roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  wat;\ 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 
Our  course  submitting  to  the 

breeze 
Of  accident.     But  when  the  rising  son 
Had  three  times  called  us  to  renewouri 
My  Fellow-traveller,  with  earnest  voie^^ 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment 
Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day- 
We  started  —  and  he  led  me  toward 

hills. 
Up  through  an  amjde  vale,  with  Idgfaer 
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ire  usy  moniitaiiis  stem  and  desolate; 

in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
ispect,  with  aerial  softness  cuul, 

beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

he  wealthy,  the  loxnrions,  by  the  stress 
business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their 

time, 
r  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
,he  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
ax  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to 

rise;  101 

I  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at 

ease, 
U  lack  not  their  enjoyment:  —  but  how 

faint 
.pared  with  oats  1  who,  p^ing  Bide  by 

Side, 
lid,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
kt  we  beheld;  and  lend  the  listening 

sense 
every  g^teful  sound  of  earth  and  air; 
ising  at  will  —  our  sjHrits  braced,  our 

thoughts 
asant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown, 
1  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson 

leaves.  no 

iiount  slowly,  sun !  that  we  may  journey 

long, 
this  dark  bill  protected  from  thy  beams  ! 
eh  U  the   «unmer  pilgrim',   frequent 

wish; 
t  quickly  from    among    our  mommg 

thoughts 
was  chased  away:  for,  toward  the  west- 
em  side 
the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance, 
e  saw  a  throng  of  people ;  wherefore  met  ? 
tthe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
,  the  thriUed  e«,  and  «««  upriring,  yield 
ompt  answer;  they  proclaim  the  annual 
Wake,  ISO 

hich  the  bright  season  favours.  —  Tabor 

and  ^^ 
purpose  lom  to  hasten  or  reprove 
le  laggara  Rustic;  and  repay  with  boons 
t  merriment  a  party-coloured  knot, 
beady  formed  upon  the  village-green. 
•  Beyond  the  linuts  of  the  shadow  cast 

Lthe  broad  hill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 
it  gav  assemblage.    Rouiiid  them  and 
above, 
litter,  with  dark  reoestes  interposed, 


Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of 

trees  130 

Half-veiled  in  vapoury  cloud,  the  silver 

steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a 

mast 
Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines;  as  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew, 
With  gladsome  influence  could  re-animate 
The  ffMled  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  **The  music  and  the  sprightly 

scene 
Invite  us;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?  " — He  replied,  "Not 

loth  140 

To  linger  I  would  here  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but   till  evening's 

close, 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  Racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
The  turf    of  yon  large  pasture  will  be 

skinmied; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  Wrestlers  shall  con- 
tend: 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day; 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse       150 
To  flow  when  purposes  are  lightly  chang^  ? 
A  length  of  joumeyyet  remains  untraced: 
Let  us  proceed."    Then,  pointing  with  his 

staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his 

intent 
He  thus  imparted:  — 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed, 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Grood  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toU, 
From  sight  of  One  who  lives  secluded  there. 
Lonesome  and  lost:  of  whom,  and  whose 

past  life,  160 

(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  sufiBce. 

Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like 

myself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended 

plant, 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  lif  e^ 
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Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence.  169 

Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed: 
And,  having  snown  in  study  forward  zeal, 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called; 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the 

charge 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they 

marched 
In  plaided  vest,  —  his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  ofQoe  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts  180 

Of  social  vanity,  he  walked  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety; 
Lax,  buoyant  —  less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers  —  lived  and 

roamed 
Where  Fortune  led:  —  and  Fortune,  who 

oft  proves 
The  careless    wanderer's    fiiend,  to  him 

made  known 
A  blooming  Lady  —  a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired    for   beauty,  for  her  sweetness 

praised; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win.      190 

For  this  fair  Bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of 

mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth, 
His  office  he  relinquished;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely 

|»st, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  free 

their  love. 
How  full  their  joy  I    'Till,  pitiable  doom  ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year 
Death  blasted  all.     Death  suddenly  o'er- 

threw 
Two  lovely  Children  —  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed !  200 
The  Mother  followed:  —  miserably  bare 
The    one    Survivor    stood;    he   wept,    he 

prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  conununion  with  the  grave,  and 

face 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplainhig  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish;  and,  mdifterent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care.  209 


So  lived  he;  so  he  might  have  died. 

But  w^ 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appetm 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked-for  dm 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  Fnuiee ! 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  ena 

him  1 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds, » 

paired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  ^Iden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  worid  i 

hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred; 
And,    from    the    pulpit,   zealously   mail 

tained 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty, 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  aid. 
Intoxicating  service  !  I  might  say 
A  happy  service;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause, 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  tIlo< 

That  righteous  cause  (such  power  ba 

freedom)  bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league, 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  sIstcs; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  cazoe  231 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  Ml 
One  courage  seemed  to  animate  them  «Q: 
And,   from   the  dazzling  ccmquesta  dii^ 

gained 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  aroAe 
A  proud  and  most  piresumptuous  confideeei 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  mp, 
And  her  discernment;  not  alone  in  nghtSi 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  pow^ 
Social  and  temporal;  but  in  laws  divise. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  revealed,  u 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised;  and  IvH 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  horn  this  union  spread,  whose  i^ 

tie  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape; 
And    He,  what    wonder  I    took  a  taoAM 

taint. 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bctrt 

teU 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  b 

had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Chriitiaa^ 

hope  I 
An  infidel  o<mtempt  of  holy  writ  *« 

Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind;  and  htaa 
Life,  tike  tl^  Roman  Janns,  doiAile-iMn 
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ilest  hypocrisy  —  the  laughing,  eay 
y-pocTiBj,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
uooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple 

souls; 
ut,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Id  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
he    wisest   whose    opinions    stooped   the 

least 
o  known  restraints;  and  who  most  boldly 

drew 
[opefal  prognostications  from  a  creed, 
hat,  in  the  li£^ht  of  false  philosophy,      a6o 
pread  like  a  nalo  round  a  misty  moon, 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

His    sacred  function  was  at  length  re- 
nounced; 
jid  every  day  and  every  place  enjoyed 
lie  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty; 
peech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  dis- 
guise, 
do  not  wish  to  wrong  him;  though  the 
course 
>f  private  life  licentiously  displayed 
Jnhallowed  actions  —  planted  like  a  crown 
Jpon  the  insolent  aspiring  brow  ayo 

)f  spurious  notions  —  worn  as  open  signs 
)f  prejudice  subdued  —  still  he  retained, 
Mid  much  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
Troni  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
rVherefore,  when  humbled  Liberty  grew 

weak, 
Vnd  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared, 
He  coloured  objects  to  his  own  desire 
ks  with  a  lover's  passion.     Yet  his  moods 
3f  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 
S^ay  keener,  as  his  fortitude  was  less:      aSo 
^d  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were 

come. 
To  deal  about  Yob  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  stnuige  reverse  with 

zeal 
That  showed  like  happiness.    But,  in  de- 
spite 
Of  all  tnis  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope: 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
Were  wanting;  and  simplici^  of  life; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and 

best. 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear 
of  Him  390 

Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this 

world 
Are  vain,  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 


The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away  — 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled 
From  his  own  sight  —  this  gone,  he  for- 
feited 
All  joy  in  human  nature;  was  consumed. 
And    vexed,  and    chafed,  by   levity  and 

scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation;  galled  by  pride; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who 

throve  300 

Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,   what  he  desired;   weak 

men. 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  I 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardlv  opprest 
With  malady  —  in  part,  I  lear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life  —  he  fixed  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills;  where  now  he 

dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours. 
Steeped  in  a  self-indulging    spleen,  that 

wants  not  311 

Its  own  voluptuousness;  —  on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten,  -^  at  safe  distance  from  *  a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  servea  my  Fellow-traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide 

vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  water,  or  some  lofty  eminence,  321 

Renowned  for  splendid  prospect  far  and 

wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our 

steps, 
A  steep  ascent;  and  reached  a  dreary  plain, 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us;  savage  region  t  which  I  paced 
Dispirited:  when,  all  at  once,  behola  t 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  ^ret  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of 

theirs  331 

So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the 

world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn; 
With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the 

south 
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Was  one  smaU  opening,  where  a  heath^lad 

ndge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close; 
A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  CTeen  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  flittered  in  me  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling;  one  abode,  no  more  1 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil,  340 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made 

green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid    cheerful    tribute   to   the    moorland 

house. 

—  There    crows    the   cock,  single  in  his 

domain: 

The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket 
there 

To  shroud  them;  only  from  the  neighbour- 
ing vales 

The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 

Shouteth  faint  tiidings  of  some  gladder 
place. 

Ah  f  what  a  sweet  Recess,  thought  I,  is 
here  I  S49 

Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath;  —  full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy 
Among  the  mountains;  never  one  like  tms; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure; 
Not  melancholy  —  no,  for  it  is  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  re- 
quires. 

—  In  rugged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie. 
How  tenderly  protected  I    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness:  were  this    s6i 
Man^  only  dwelling,  sole  aj^inted  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single,    in  the   breathing 

world, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet;  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere;  days  uimififled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thonghts  intent  I 
lay  370 

In  silence  musing  by  my  Comrade's  side. 
He  also  silent;  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice, 
Or  sevenil  voices  in  one  solenm  sound, 
Was  heard  ascending;  mournful,  deep,  and 
slow 


The  cadence,  as  of    psalms — a   hma 

dirge  ! 
We  listened,  looking  down  upon  the  h£. 
But  seeing  no  one:  meanwhile  from  bein 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise     ^ 
These  words:  —  **  ShaU  in  the  gran  a 

love  he  knoum. 
In  death  thy  faithfidnessf**  —  «  God  w 

his  soul  1 " 
Said  the  old  man,  abruptly  breakiif  i 

lence, — 
''  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  la^ ! 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and    those  bd 

sirains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  ba 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hot 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  whieli 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  skfaij 

side  , 

Of  that  small  valley,  singing  as  they  mcna 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men  s 
Bare-headed,  and  all  decently  attired !  ^ 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  adTSiH 

the  dirge 
Ended;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  osi^ 
Recovering,  to  my  Friend  I  said,  **Te« 

spake, 
Methou^ht,  with  apprehension  tiiat  ^eM 

rites 
Are  paid  to  Him  upon  whose  shv  retrett  1 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude.^*  —  "  I  <£( 

so. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  letn  tbri 

truth: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else   4^ 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perfonned; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  desc^it 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  exa;  to 

crag. 
Where  passage  could  be  won;  and,  as  tbt 

last 
Of  the  mute  train,  behind  the  heathj  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  eoors^ 
Had  landea  upon  easy  ground;  and  tbei« 
Stood  waiting  for  my  Comrade.    Wltfi 

behold  4K 

An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  I 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  opened  out 
Into  a  platform  —  that  lay,  sheepfotd-wBTt 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  toA 
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jid   one  old  moss-grown  wall;  —  a  oool 

recess, 
nd  fanciful!    For  where  the  rock  and 

wall 
[et  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 
y  thrusting  two  rude  stoves  into  the  wall 
nd  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods; 
o  weathei^fend  a  little  turf-built  seat  420 
Hiereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor 

dread 
he  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower; 
at  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's 

hands  I 
rhoee  skill  had  thronged  the  floor  with  a 

proud  show 
f  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged; 
or  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 
rith  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
nd  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the 

sight, 
could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
ThOf  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless 

ghmoe,  430 

npatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
Lo  !  what  is  here  ?  "  and,  stooping  down, 

drew  forth 
L  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and 

moss 
Lud  wreck  of  party-ooloured  earthen-ware, 
kptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
ine  of  those  petty  structures.     **  His  it 

must  be  ! " 
declaimed  the  Wanderer, ''  cannot  but  be 

his, 
Lnd  he  is  gone  I  **    The  book,  which  in  my 

hand 
lad  opened  of  itself  (for  it  was  swoln 
Vith  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had 

lain  440 

:o  the  injmrious  elements  exposed 
^rom   week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a 

work 
n  the  French  tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 
lis  famous  Optinust.    **  Unhappy  Man  I " 
Sxclaimed  my  Friend:  "  here  then  has  been 

to  him 
letreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering-place 
Yithin  how  deep  a  shelter  !    He  had  fits, 
Sven  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
lnd  loved  the  haunto  of  children:  here,  no 

doubt, 
leasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple 

sports,  450 

}r  sate  companionless;  and  here  the  book^ 
L«f t  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way, 


Must  bv  the  oottage-children  have  been 

found: 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate 

work  t 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings 

turned 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  ! " 

''  Me,"  said  I,  "  most  doth  it  surprise,  to 
find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place  I "  —  <'  A  book  it 


99 


IS, 

He  answered,  **  to  the  Person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things: 
T  is  strange,  I  grant;  and  stranger  still  bad 

been  461 

To  see  the  Man  who  owned  it,  dwelling 

here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the 

world  !  — 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away. 
As  firom  these  intimations  I  forebode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be  —  less  for  my  sake  than 

yours. 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's 

hand; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn:  —  "  The  lover,"  said  he, 

"doomed  *  470 

To  love  when  hope  hath  failed  him  —  whom 

no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of 

times 
Hath  summoned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but 

pve 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his 

head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief    sprinkled  with  his  master's 

blood, 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor, 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute,  480 

Must  that  Man  have  been  left,  who,  hither 

driven. 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  relique,  and  no  better  stay. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen, 
Impure  cimceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Hardened  by  impious  pride  f — I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  witn  this  journey;"  —  mildly 

said 
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My  venerable  Friend,  as  forth  we  stepped 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  Ught  — 
**  For  I  nave  knowledge  that  you  do  not 
shrink  490 

From  moving  spectacles;  —  but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  followed,  tul  he  made  a  sudden  stand: 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a 

gate 
That  opened  from  the  enclosure  of  green 

fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground, 
Behold  the  Man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  t 
I  knew  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and 

dress, 
That  it  could  be  no  other  ^  a  pale  face, 
A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb        500  ' 
Not  rustic  —  dull  and  faded  like  himself  ! 
He'  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few 

steps; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red  ripe  currants;  gift  by  which  he 

strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  Child,  who  walked  beside  him, 

weeping 
As  if  disconsolate.  —  "  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  Little-one,"  he  said, 
"  To  the  dark  pit;  but  h6  will  feel  no  oain; 
His  body  is  at  rest.  Ids  soul  in  heaven.     511 

More  might    have    followed  —  but  my 

honoured  Friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting.  —  Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flashed  and  sparkled  from  the  other's 

eyes; 
He  was  all  fire:  no  shadow  on  his  brow 
Remained,  nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face. 
Hands  joined  he  with  his  Visitant,  —  a  grasp. 
An    eager    grasp;    and    many    moments' 

space  — 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no 

more,  s>o 

And,  of  the  sad  appearance  which  at  once 
Had    vanished,    much    was    come    and 

coming  back-— 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cneek.    «  How  kind,"  he 

said, 
**  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better 

timed; 


For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.     I  have  here  a  charge  "-- 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sun-burnt  forehead  of  the  weepis; 

child  —  sp 

<'  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort;  —  but  how  came  ye  ?  —  if  y« 

track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  be- 

trav) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet, 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  f  imeral  train  —  ihej 

yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared."     *<  This  bkxni* 

ing  Chad," 
Said  the  old  Man,  *<  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  anv  grave  or  solenm  spectacle. 
Inly  distressed  or  overpowered  with  awe, 
He  knows  not  wherefore ;  —  but  the  boj  tty 

day,  5^ 

Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tean;  joi 

also 
Must  have  sustained  a  loss."  —  *'  The  haoi 

of  Death," 
He  answered,  ''has  been  here;  hut  coaii^ 

not  well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fslki 
Upon  myself." — The  otiier  left  these  woitb 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing  — 

"  From  yon  en^ 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  'a» 

the  vale, 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang  —  a  sokoa 

sound 
Heard  anywhere;  but  in  a  place  like  thb 
'T  is  more  than  human  !  Many  precioas  ritei 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestnr  551 

Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us;  this,  I  hope. 
Will  last  for  ever.     Oft  on  my  way  hare  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger, 
So  much  I  felt  uie  awfulness  of  life. 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  ii 

lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  smf 

of  peace. 
And   conndential    yearnings,  towards  ^ 

home. 
Its  final  home  on  earth.     What  traveDer— 

who —  5^ 

j^ow  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  ova 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he 

them  go, 
A  mute  procession  on  the  hooaeleai  road; 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenenieal 
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Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they 

raise 
rhe  monitory  voice  ?     But  most  of  all 
[t  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates, 
rhen,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust. 
Is  raised  from  the  church-aisle,  and  forward 

borne  570 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 
The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood; 
Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 
Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 
In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 
And     hefurd     meanwhile    the    Psalmist's 

mournful  phiint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  de- 
clares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 

changed ! 
—  Have  I  not  seen  —  ye  likewise  may  have 

seen  — 
Son,  husband,  brothers  —  brothers  side  by 

side,  580 

And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  from  that  posture:  —  and  in  coooert 

move. 
On  the  ^en  turf  following  the  vested 

Pnest, 
Four   dear    supporters   of   one    senseless 

weight. 
From  which  Uiey  do  not  shrink,  and  under 

which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the 

open  grave 
Step  after  step  —  together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces:  he  that  suffers  most, 
He  ontvrardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with   most  undaunted 

eye !  —  590 

Oh  !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like 

these. 
Loved   with    such    love,  and   with    such 

sorrow  mourned ! " 

''That  poor  Man  taken  hence  to-day ,** 

replied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which   did    not    please   me,    <<must    be 

deemed,  I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
Bj  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Foil  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and 

mark!  600 


This  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short 

hour,  ♦ 

And  I  shall  miss  him:  scanty  tribute  I  yet, 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of 

men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it." 

At  this 
I  interposed,  though   loth  to  speak,  and 

said, 
**  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must,  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud."  —  **  T  was  not  for 

love" —  611 

Answered  the  sick  Man  with  a  careless 

voice  — 
**  That  I  came  hither;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve." 
Then,  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he 

said 
To  my  benign  Companion,  —  "  Pity  *t  is 
That  fortime  did  not  guide  you  to  this 

house  620 

A  few  days  earlier;  then  would  you  have 

seen 
What  stuff  the  Dwellers  in  a  solitude. 
That  seems  bv  Nature  hollowed  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this  f 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remem- 
brance too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
Ana  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course,  630 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a 

soul 
May  fairlv  claim,  by  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  she  most  doth  value,  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  Man;  —  but  ye  shall 

hear. 
I  talk  —  and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment ! " 

Quickly  had  he  spoken. 
And,  with  light  steps  still  quicker  than  his 

words, 
Led  toward  the  Cottage.    Homely  was  the 

spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the 

door, 
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Had  rnhnost  a  forbidding  nakedness;        640 
Lew  fair,  I  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair, 
Thaa  it  appeared  when  from  the  beetling 

rock 
We  had  looked  down  npon  it.    All  within, 
As  left  bj  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on  mine  ear  ticked  with  a  moumfnl 

sound. — 
Following  our  Guide  we  clomb  the  cottage- 
stairs 
And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and 

low, 
Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than  our  Host 
Said  gaily,  **  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell,  6so 
Mr  hermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  wiU  - 
I  lore  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 

So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress    of    her  mother's 

stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no 

less, 
And  pleased  I  looked  upon  my  grey-haired 

Friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him;  he  returned  that  look, 
Cheered,  plainly,  azid  yet  serious.    What  a 

wreck  660 

Had  we  about  us  1  scattered  was  the  floor, 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and 

shelf, 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants 

and  flowers, 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss.    Mechanic 

tools 
Lay  intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some 
Scribbled  with  yerse:    a  broken  angling- 
rod 
And  shattered  telescope,  together  linked 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half-made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the 

walls.  670 

But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  Host 
Inyiting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
A  ni^kin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough 

brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  o'erspread 

the  board; 
And  was  itself  half-coyered  with  a  store 
Of  dainties,  —  oaten  bread,   curd,  cheese, 

and  cream; 


6fe 


And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  emboased. 
Butter  that  had  imbibed  m>m 

flowers 
A  ^Iden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own 
Famtly  reflected  in  a  lingering  strei 
Nor  lacked,  for  more  delight  on  thai 

-  day, 

Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fntifci. 
And  whortle-berries  from  the    moaatsii 

side. 
The  Child,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilM 

his  sobs, 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moyed,  a  willing  Page,  as  he  was  faid. 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thua  we  taU 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell,  u^ 
I  could  not,  eyer  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huft 

Peaks 
That  from  some  other  yale  peered  into  tioL 
« Those  lusty  twins,"  exclamied  our  fao^ 

"if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  sooii  be- 
come 
Your  prized  companions.  —  Many  are  tlit 

notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful   course,  the    wind 

draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  cayems,  heaths,  and 

dashing  shores; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  tber 

part 
In  the   wild   concert  —  chiefly   when  the 

storm  foo 

Rides  high;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
Like  smoke,  along  the  leyel  of  the  blast, 
In  mighty  current;  theirs,  too,  is  the  aoog 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  aeldoo 

fails; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of 

noon, 
Methinks  that  I  haye  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting.    Nor  haye  nature'; 

laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone;  a  harmony,  7tc 

So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  yoioe;  —  the 

clouds, 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  liffht  of  golden 
Motions  of  moonlight,  M  come 

touch. 
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Lud  have  an  answer  —  thither  come,  and 

shape 
V  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
Vnd  idle  spirits:  — there  the  sun  himself, 
Vt  the  calm  close  of  sxmimer's  longest  day, 
^ests  his  suhstantial  orb;  —  between  those 

heights 
\nd  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle,  720 

Vf  ore  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue 

vault, 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud, 
riioughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
rban  the  mute   agents   stirring   there:  — 
alone 

Here  do  I  sit  and  watch " 

A  fall  of  voice, 
Reg^tted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note, 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  strain 

of  rapture 
Ere    with    mviting    smile   the  Wanderer 

said: 
•*  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threat- 
ened us  I '' 
^  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares: 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge 
stand  731 

For  my  excuse.  Dissevered  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have 

seemed 
When  ye  looked  down  upon  us  from  the 

crag, 
Islanders  'mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so;  —  perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world; 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquished,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity.  740 

The  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender 

gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilled, 
Opened,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me, 
Her  doors  to  admit  this  homeless   Pen- 
sioner; 
The  portion  gave  of  coarse  but  wholesome 

fare 
Which  appetite  required  —  a  blind    dull 

nook. 
Such  as  she  had,  the  kennel  of  his  rest  t 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life;  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 
Calm  did  he   sit  under  the  wide-spread 
tree  751 

Of  his  old  age:  and  yet  less  calm  and 
meek, 


Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
Than  slow  and  torpid;  paying  in  this  wise 
A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 
For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 
I  loved  the  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  him  I 
A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
With    one   so    slow  in  gathering  up  his 

thoughts. 
But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes; 
Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way,  761 

And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power:  and  there 
Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she 

possessed ! 
He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  tilled 
Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  her 

kine; 
And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 
Of  hay-makers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 
Maintained  his   place;  or  heedfuUy  pur- 
sued 
His  course,  on    errands  bound,  to  other 

vales. 
Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child 
Too  young  for  any  profitable  task.  771 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  performed 
Substantial  service.     Mark   me  now,  and 

learn 
For  what  reward  I  —  The  moon  her  monthly 

round 
Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the 

queen 
Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale, 
Into  my  little  sanctuary  rushed  — 
Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized. 
And  features  in  deplorable  dismay. 
I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  t       780 
It  is  most  serious:  persevering  rain 
Had   fallen  in  torrents;  all  the  mountain 

tops 
Were  hidden,  and  black   vapours  coursed 

their  sides; 
This  had  I  seen,  and  saw;  but,  till  she 

spake. 
Was    wholly    ignorant    that    my    ancient 

Friend  — 
Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 
Had  domb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
For  winter  fuel  —  to  his  noontide  meal 
Returned    not,  and    now,  haply,  on    the 

heights 
Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm.    790 
'  Inhuman  ! '  —  said  I,  <  was  an  old  Man's 

life 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought?  — 

alas! 
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This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 
Jler  huabaud  enter  —  from  a  distant  vale, 
^e  sallied  forth  together;  found  the  tools 
VHiich  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropped, 
;put  through  all  quarters  looked  for  him  m 
vain. 

'^Ve  shouted  —  but  no  answer  1   Darkness 
fell 

-^ithout  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 
^^jid  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us 
home.  800 

I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess, 
•JTie  moment  1  was  seated  here  alone, 
JJonour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
•^Tbich  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 
^11  night  the  storm  endured;  and,  soon  as 

help 
^Xad  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring 

vale, 
V^ith  morning  we  renewed  our  quest:  the 

wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
]L.ay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist;        809 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain: 
Till  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heap  of  rum  —  almost  without  walls 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  re- 
mains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To    meet    for   worship    on    that   central 

height)  — 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search. 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of    heath-plant,    under    and    above    him 

strewn. 
To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm: 
And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peace- 
ably. Sax 
Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  siumy  field. 
We  spake  —  he  made  reply,  but  would  not 

stir 
At  our  entreaty;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than       apprehension     and     bewildering 
thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 
And    with   their    might    homewa^    the 

shepherds  moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following  ^-^  when 

a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view    83 1 


Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  se^i 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  scm! ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disposed 
Was  01  a  mighl^  city  —  boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  deptk 
Far  sinking  into  splendour  —  witlioiit  cad ' 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gtSd, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spirei. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  hi^  w 
Uplifted;  here,  serene  pavilions  brient. 
In  avenues  disposed;  there,  towers  be^ 
With  battlements  that  on    their   re^ks 

fronts 
Bore  stars  —  illumination  of  all  gems  ! 
By  earthly  nature    had  the   effeet  beet 

wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified;  on  them,  and  on  the  cot« 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  wliei«- 

unto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  theze  $9 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  't  was  an  unimaginable  sight  1 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  sod 

emerald  turf, 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapfJiiff 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed» 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thns, 
Each  lost  m  each,  that  marvellous  amy 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  naiDe, 
In  fleecv  lolds  voluminous;  enwrapped.  ?% 
Right  m  the  midst,  where  interspace  ap- 
peared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed;  and  fixed  resemblances  wen 

seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  bebeM 
In  vision  —  forms  uncouth  of    mightiest 

power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe.       stu) 
This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-pkoe  of  Mm, 
Lay  low  beneath  my  feet;  't  was  visible  — 
I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 
Of  Spirits  in  beatitude:  my  heart 
Swelled  in  my  breast —  *  I  have  been  desd,' 

I  cried, 
*  And  now  I  live  I     Oh  !  wherefore  d^  I 
live?' 
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Lnd  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no 
more !  — 

—  But  I  forget  our  Charge,  as  atterly 
then  forgot  him: -there  I  irtoocl  and 
gazed: 

lie  apparition  faded  not  away,  880 

Lnd  X  descended. 

Haying  reached  the  house, 
found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged, 

lnd  in  serene  possession  of  himself, 

^side  a  fire  whose  genial  warmth  seemed 
met 

)y  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gleam, 

>f  comfort,  spr^d  over  his  pallid  face. 

rreat  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and 
truly 

^as  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease; 

^nd  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good 
name, 

rhat  the  poor  Sufferer  had  escaped  with 
life.  890 

But,  though  he  seemed  at  first  to  have  re- 
ceived 

^o  harm,  imd  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual    tasks,  a  silent 
change 

Soon  showed    itself:    he    lingered    three 
short  weeks; 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to- 
day. 

So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That   it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he 

turned  — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought    from    the    cupboard    wine    and 

stouter  cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing 

this,  900 

My  grey-haired  Friend  said  courteously  — 

"  Nay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  I "  —  Our 

Host 
Bose,   though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we 

went. 

BOOK  THIRD 
DESPONDENCY 

ARGUMENT 

Images  in  the  Vnlley  —  Another  Reoen  in 
H  entered  and  described  —  Wanderer^s  sensa- 
tions—  Solitary's  excited  by  the  same  objects 


—  Contrast  between  these — Despondency  of 
the  Solitary  gently  reproved  —  Uonveraadon 
exhibiting  the  Solitary's  past  and  present  opin- 
ions and  feelings  till  be  enters  upon  his  own 
History  at  length  —  His  domestic  felicity  — 
Afflictions— Dejection — Roused  by  the  French 
Revolntion  —  Disappointment  and  di^pist  — 
Voyaf  e  to  America  —  Disappointment  and  dis- 
pip»»ue  him -Hi.  ret^-His  Uneuor 
and  depression  of  mind,  from  want  of  faith  in 
tho  great  truths  of  Religion,  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  virtue  of  Mankind. 

A  HUMMING  BEE  —  a  little  tinkling  rill  — 
A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel  — 
By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued, 
When  through  the  cottage-threshold  we  had 

passed, 
And,  deep  within    that    lonesome  valley, 

stood 
Once  more  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 
And  cloudless  sky.  —  Anon  exclaimed  our 
Host  —  10 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gathered,  —  "  Ye  have  left  my  cell,  — 

but  see 
How  Nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly 

arms  t 
And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still. 
But  which  way  shall  I  lead  you  ?  —  how 

contrive. 
In  spot  so  parsimoniously  endowed. 
That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain, 

may  reap 
Some    recompense  of  knowledge   or  de- 
light ?^' 
So  saying,   round   he   looked,  as  if   per- 
plexed; 20 
And,  to  remove   those  doubts,  my  grey- 
haired  Friend 
Said  —  *'  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our 

^ide  ?  — 
Upward  it  winds,  as  if ,  in  summer  heats. 
Its  line   had   first  been  fashioned  by  the 

fiock 
Seeking  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  root 
Of  yon  black  Yew-tree,  whose  protruded 

boughs 
Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 
From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  suste* 

nance. 
There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest 
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Or   let    us    trace    this    streamlet    to    its 

source;  30 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthy  sound, 
And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 
Where,  haply,  crowned  with  flowerets  and 

green  herbs, 
The  mountain  infant  to  the    sun    comes 

forth, 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." — A  quick 

turn 
Tnrough  a  strait  passage  of  encumbered 

ground, 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain: — for  now 

we  stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale. 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this 

rill. 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused     40 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag. 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further   progress  here  was  barred;  — 

And  who. 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a'vacant  hour, 
Here    would    not    linger,    willingly    de- 
tained ? 
Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the 

stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground,  50 
The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned,  that 

rests 
Fearless    of    winds    and    waves.      Three 

several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  si^e,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars:  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined  a  pair  were 

seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth: 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appeared   61 
A  tall  and  shining  hollv>  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chiiSc,  and  stood  upright, 
As  if  mserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lav  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  that  entered.    But  no  breeze  did 

now 
Find  entrance;  —  high  or  low  appeared  no 

trace 


Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  loek, 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air,  n 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  ta% 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  kke. 

''  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sagee  built. 
Which  kings  might  envy  !  "  —  Pnbe  to 

this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  Man's  reveral 

Who  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  said, 
*'  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privikfef 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  jotf 

own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methixiks,  I 
see  ta 

More  than  the  heedless  impress  thai  be- 
longs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work:  they  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelUgeot, 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wioi 
How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  hwb 

forth 
From  its  fantastic  birth-place  !  And  I  o*h 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  heft. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  surTires 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man,  ^ 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  dov 

prevails. 
— Voiceless  the  stream  descends  iototk 

With  tmnid  lapse;  —  and  lo  I  while  in  tyi 

strait 
I  stand  —  the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  W 
Is  heaven's  prof oundest  aziire ;  no  domtiB 
For  fickle,  short-lived  clouds  to  occupy, 
Or  to  pass  through;  but  rather  an  abys 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide; 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth* 

might  tempt 
The  curioue  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day.  h» 
—  Hail  Contemplation  t    from  the  itatelr 

towers. 
Reared  by  the  industrious  hand  of  homii 

art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast; 
From  academic  groves,  that  h&re  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  hdgp 
To  which  thou  mayst    resort  for  hdia 

peace,' — - 
From  whose  calm   centre  thoii|  thro«gk 

height  or  depth* 
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yat  penetrate,  whererer  truth  shaU  lead ; 
asQrmg  through  all  degrees,  until  the 
scale  no 

tiine  and  conscious  nature  disappear, 
it;  in  unsearchable  eternity  i " 

^  pause  ensued;  and  with  minuter  care 
3    scanned  the  various  features  of  the 

scene: 
d  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
til  courteous  voice  thus  spake  — 

**  I  should  have  moved 
reaf  ter,  not  escaping  self-reproach, 
from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  g^ne 
aving"  this  nook  unvisited:  but,  in  sooth, 
or  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused  lao 
f  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enter- 
prise; 
id,  lite  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot, 
',  shall  I  say  ?  —  disdained,  the  game  that 

lurks 
:  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our 

eyes 
id  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be 

deemed 
le  sport  of  Nature,  aided  by  blind  Chance 
lidely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  Man. 
od  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn 

stone, 
rom  Fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
y  soundine  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
if  Pompey^  pillar;  that  I  gravelv  style  131 
y  TheDflA  obelisk;  and,  there,  behold 
Druid  cromlech  I  —  thus  I  entertain 
he  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 

0  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things, 
eguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours, 
ut  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 

1  instability,  revolt,  aecay, 

nd  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of 

Nature 
jid    her    blind    helper  Chance,  do  then 

suffice  140 

'o  quicken,  and  to  aggravate  —  to  feed 
Ity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride, 
fot  less  than  that  huge  Pile  (from  some 

abyss 
H  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Vliose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 
Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  round 

and  round 
'Mdying  within  its  vast  circumference, 
)n  Sarum's  naked  plain  —  than  pyramid 
>f  Egypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved  — 
)r  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high    150 


Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon.  —  Forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your 

minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look 

around, 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  even  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be 

deemed,  160 

The    wandering    Herbalist,  —  who,    clear 

alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing 

thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or 

plant 
Of  craggy  fountain;  what  he  hopes  for  wins, 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that 't  is  not  to  be  won: 
Then,    keen    and    eager,   as  a  fine-nosed 

hound. 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along  170 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless 

Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest !  — 
Nor  is  that  Fellow-wanderer,  sp  aeem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside   our  roads  and  pathways,  though, 

thank  Heaven  1 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand) 
He  who  with  pocket-hanuner  smites  tiie 

edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  dis- 

gmsed 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Na- 
ture 180 
With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the 

stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter  —  to  resolve  his  doubts; 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous 

name. 
And  hurries  on;  or  from  the  fragments 

picks 
His  specimen,  if  but  b^ply  interveined 
With  sparkling  minend,  or  should  crystal 

cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells  —  and  thinks  himself  en* 

riched, 
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Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  I 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit,         190 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime 

to  clime; 
The  mind  is  full  —  and  free  from  pain  their 

pastime." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  interposing, "  One  is  near, 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair^faced  cottage- 
boy? 
Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art  I 
fiim,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen,    200 
You  might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged, 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands,  —  in  mendii^  the 

defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made 

plaything) 
For  his  delight  —  the  happiest  he  of  all ! " 

"  Far  happiest,"  answered  the  despond- 
ing Man, 
"  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain  1 
Ah  !  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep?   what  profits  all  that 
earth,  210 

Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suffered  to  put 

forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  Soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space  —  if  neither  in  the 

one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  Fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of 

things. 
Hath    placed    beyond    these    penetrable 

bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard;  if  no- 
where 220 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attained,  —  a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless 
grave  ? " 

"Is  this,"    the    grey-haired    Wanderer 
mildly  said, 
••  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 


To  that  same  child,  addressing  teode^ 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
'  His  body  is  cU  rest,  his  soul  in  heaeeiL 
These  were  your  words;  and,  vezilT,  la 

fbinlra  i 

Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  w€  sto^ 
Than  when  we  soar."  — 

The  Other,  not  disp^ 
Promptly    replied  —  "  My  notion  is  g 

same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  oould  dec^ 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,* 

may  become. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  brNti^ 

world. 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  otioe 
With  the  American  (a  thought  whidi  s^ 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  eeita 

men  1 

Leapt  out  together  from  a  roeky  cave; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  al 

kind: 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled       ^ 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  joev 

voice 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  ]xH 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-bespiis^ 

Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  eoaeeA 
As  sound  —  blithe   race  !    whose  wai>^ 

vrere  bedecked  ' 

With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  thsi  t^ 
Had   sprung,  like  those  bright  ercati^ 

from  the  soil  1 

Whereon  their  endless  generaticHU  dwtM 
But  stop  I  —  these  theoretic  fancies  iar 
On  serious  minds:  then,  as  the  Bin^ 

draw 
Their  holy  Granges  from  a  skiey  fonot, 
Even  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  li^ 
From  seats  of  power  divine;  and  bope^ 

trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  eo^ 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  f\ 
Of  a  living  ocean;  or,  to  sink  eoffvlfed, 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  8an£i 
And  utter  darkness:  thought  which  msf 

faced. 
Though  comfortless !  — 

Not  of  myself  1 8pM 
Such  acquiesoenoe  neither  doth  iniphr, 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit  soothed 
By  natural  pie^;  nor  a  lofty  nund, 
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y  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
or  calm  suhjection  to  acknowledged  law; 
leased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
ach  palms  I  boast  not;  —  no  1  to  me,  who 

find  a70 

leviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condenm, 
ittle  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like 

joys 
liat  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to 

me) 
!  I  mnst  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
liat  mle  alternately  the  weary  hours, 
Tight  is  than  day  more  acceptable;  sleep 
)oth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
I  better  state  than  w<&ing;  death  than 

sleep: 
feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm,  aSo 
Phoug^  under  oorert  of  the  wormy  ground  I 

Tet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself, 
fhat  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
Co  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind 
[Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
tVith  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
[rksome  sensations;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
[n  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could 

feed) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  ap- 
peared, 391 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock;  nor  did  e'er, 
Ptom  me,  those  dark  impervious  shades, 

that  hang 
Dpon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound, 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 
Of  present  sunshine.  —  Deities  that  float 
Onwin^  angelic  Spirits  1 1  could  muse  300 
0*er  what  from  elaest  time  we  have  been 

told 
Of  TOUT  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  rest  content, 
Not  wishing  more;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  smnous  ^th  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embellished,  and  by  springs  re- 
freshed. 
—  'Blow    winds   of  autumn!  —  let  your 

chilling  breath 
'Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and 

strip 
'The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire,  — 


*  And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 

*  The  gentle    brooks  1  —  Your  desolating 

sway,  311 

*  Sheds,*  I  exclaimed,  <  no  sadness  upon  me, 

<  And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 

'  What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
*From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to 

gay, 

<  Alternate  and  revolving  t    How  benign, 

<  How  rich  in  animation  and  delight, 

'  How  bountiful  these  elements  —  compared 

<  With  auffht,  as  more  desirable  and  fair, 

*  Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age;     320 
'  Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 

<  In  Arcaidy,  beneath  unaltered  skies, 
'Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet 

bound, 
'  Night  hushed  as  night,  the  day  serene  as 

dav!' 
—  But  why  this  tedious  record?  —  Age,  we 

know 
Is  garrulous;  and  solitude  is  apt 
To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age, 
From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment:  —  let  us  hence  I  " 

Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more 
loth  330 

To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  "  My  thoughts,  agreeing.  Sir,  with 

yours, 
Would  push  this  censure  farther;  —  for,  if 

smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  Poesv  thus  courteously  employed 
In  frammg  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  g^ve  Philosophy  be  styled, 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ?  340 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  iot  suffering,  and  for  hope  too 

tame) 
Placed,  among  flowery  gardens  curtained 

round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brother- 
hood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught  —  if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom  —  to  yield  up  their 
souls  3  so 

To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
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Tranquillity  to  all  things.    Or  is  she," 
I    cned,  "more    worthy  of    regard,  the 

Power, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  Vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?  " 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.  —  "  Ah  f  gentle 

Sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means  ;  but  spare  to 

slight  360 

The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 
Security  from  shock  of  accident, 
Release  from  fear;  and  cherished  peaceful 

days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief 

good, 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motiye  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would 

ask, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove. 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide; 
Or  what  detained  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and 

stars,  371 

Fast  anchored  in  the  desert  ?  —  Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword,  remorse, 
Wrongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betraved,  affection  unretumed, 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony;  — 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pang^ 
He  fled;  but,  compassed  round  by  pleasure, 

sighed  380 

For  independent  happiness ;  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness, 
Not  as  a  refn^  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace, 
Stability  without  regfret  or  fear; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  ever- 
more 1 — 
Such  the  reward  he  sought;  and  wore  out 

life, 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his 

heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  stedfast  law.    391 

What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rook 


Atrial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 

One  after  one,  collected  from  afair. 

An  undissolving  fellowship  ?  —  What  te 

this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirmed  tranqiuIlitT, 
Inward  and  outward;  humble, yet  subSte* 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  aze  • 

one;  m 

Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  £aee  » 

changed 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  haad? 
Or  seasons'  difference;  the  immortal  Scd 
Consistent  in  self-rule;  and  heaven  rev^M 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness  I  — 
Such  was  their  scheme:  and  thoagh  tht 

wished-for  end 
By  multitudes  was  missed,  perhaps  attaiaHi 
By  none,  they  for  the  attempt,  and  |aia 

employed, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeeati 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once  4» 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  ey j 

voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth  —  that  scmplea  not  U 

solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  & 

rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  proas 
To  overweening  faith;  and  is  inflained, 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
Hostility  —  how  dreadful  when  it  comets 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt !  4^ 

A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  sta^e 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  tlxra^^ 

advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies;  foiyettiug 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  requixe^ 
Nor  energv,  nor  fortitude  —  a  calm 
Without  vicissitude;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere^ 
I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  de^ne 
But  no  —  for  the  serene  was  always  hngbt^ 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o'ertiowing. 
With  joy,  and  —  oh  1  that  memory  skwH 

survive  451 

To  speak  the  word  — with  rapture !  Nature'i 

boon. 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  hapinnesa 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  fei|:a; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  ahused 
That  are  sot  prized  according  to  their  wort^ 
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nd  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  ghren 

to  men, 
[ore    solid    than    the    gilded    clouds  of 

heaven  ? 
^hat    joj  more    lasting    than    a  vernal 

flower  ?  — 
one  I  't  is  the  general  plaint  of  htmian  kind 
I  solitude  :  and  mutually  addressed      441 
rom    each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake:  — 

This  truth 
he  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
ndy  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer 

grove, 
he  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre, 
et,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  gained, 
^arp  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 
f  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
hat  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy       449 
tiould  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 
9  lon^,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever, 
h !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assigned 
.  course  of  days  composing  happy  months, 
jid  they  as  happy  vears;  the  present  still 
o  like  the  past,  uid  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
^f  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
^f  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope: 
or  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane; 
ind  slighted  Hope  toiU  be  avenged;  and, 

when 
'e  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not; 
(at    in  her  stead  —  fear  —  doubt — and 

agony!"  461 

This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart: 
(ut,  while  be  spake,  lo<»,  gesture,  tone  of 

voice, 
lioagh  discomposed  and  vehement,  were 

such 
is  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest. 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
Vith  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
)r   stem    the    current   of    the    speaker's 

thouehts, 
^e  ngnified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place  470 
)f  stifiness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
Phat  seemed  for  self-examination  made; 
>r,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need, 
iidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  at- 
tempt 
3e  yielded  not;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
>f  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun, 
i^nd  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest, 
Pull  on  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  turned 
^serious  eye,  and  his  speech  thus  renewed. 


**  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  whom  once  I 

loved: —  481 

Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you;  else,  honoured 

Friend  I 
Tour  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And    suffer    now,  not  seldixn,   from  the 

thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more.  — 
Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  famifiarlv  assailed;        490 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintry  Iwreness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regSLtd  should 

hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches: — livelv  thou^ts 
Give  birth,  fuU  often,  to  unguarded  words; 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my 

tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

You  know, 
Revered  Compatriot  —  and  to  yon,  kind  Sir, 
(Not  to  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome 

feet  500 

To  our  secluded  vale)  it  may  be  told  — 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  One  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure,  llus  fair 

Bride  — 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  sdl  known  places  and  feimiliar  sights 
(Resigned  with  sadness  gently  weighing 

down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more  5 10 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon)  —  this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay, 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  —  a  sheltered  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bountyl  —  As  our  steps    510 
Approach    the    embowered    abode  —  our 

chosen  seat  — 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendangered    myrtle,  decked  with 

flowers, 
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Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us  ! 
While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbour- 
hood, 
Not  oTerlooked  but  courting  no  regard, 
Those  native  plants,  the  hoUy  and  the  yew, 
Gave  modest  mtimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  imite  529 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
—  Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely 

Downs, 
Track  leading  into  track;  how  marked,  how 


worn 


Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gorse 

Winding  away  its  never-ending  line 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none; 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move 

at  large; 
Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse         541 
His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires; 
As    our    enjoyments,    boundless.  —  From 

those  heights 
We    dropped,    at    pleasure,    into    sylvan 

combs; 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 
And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our 

hearts 
'That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was 

ours.* 

O  happy  time  !  still  happier  was  at  hand; 
For  Nature  called  my  Partoer  to  resign  551 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  th^  life. 
Enjoyed  by  us  in  common.  —  To  my  hope, 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  be- 
came 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past; 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  tiioughtless 
ffmlt,  560 

And  self-indulgence  —  without  shame  pmv 

sned. 
There,  undisturbed,  could    think  of  and 

could  thank 
Her  whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Bule  and  restraint — my  guardian — shall  I 
say 


That  earthly  Providence,   whose 

love 

Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  tait: 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  dai^^er  f&r  * 
Strains  followed  of  aoknowledgiKE^  ad- 
dressed 
To  an  authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight;  from  whom,  as  bta 

their  source  r^ 

Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth  —  Father  of  iiesTa 

and  earth. 
Father,  and  king,  and  judge,  adored  m 

feared  1 
These  acts  of    mind,  and    memory,  oi^ 

heart, 
And  spirit  —  interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  fan 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intesK, 
As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plast  I 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  froa 

whose  cup  5a 

It  draws  its  nourishment  imperoeptihly  — 
Endeared  my  wanderings;  axxl  the  b» 

ther's  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  retran. 

In  privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  pair. 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  resek 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aii|^ 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fire^^i^ 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bon. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love;    ^ 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex, 
And  with  no  wiaer  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  semi 

for  one 

To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  svar; 
Yet  left  them  joined  by  sympathy  in  age; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursoit. 
On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  m  air  1 

Our  solitude.  | 

It  soothes  me  to  perccifc. 
Your  courtesy  withholds    not    from  xbt 

words 
Attentive     audience.     But,     oh  1    gent^ 

Friends,  6ce 

As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  biessednefs. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  faistoniB'i 

page; 
S0|  in  the  imperfect  soimda  o?  thk  ili^ 
course, 
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(Tessed  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  yoioe 
icli  those  most  blissf  nl  days  reyerberate. 
at  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was 

done, 
all  within  the  sphere  of  b'ttle  things; 
tramble,  thongh,  to  us,  important  cares, 
L  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our 

life  6ii 

rance,  swerving  not  &om  the  path  pi'e- 

scribed; 
>  annual,  her  diurnal,  round  alike 
intained  with  faithful  care.    And  you 

divine 
I  w^orst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
ovL  Lina«^e  changes  slowly  wrought, 
1  in  their  progress  unperceivable ; 
;  wished  for;  sometimes  noticed  with  a 

sigh, 
bate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might 

bring) 
bs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good      6ao 
1  loveliness  endeared  which  they  re- 
moved. 

•even  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
ablished  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
it  happiness;  ana  use  and  habit  gave, 
what  an  alien  spirit  had  aoquiredy 
matrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus, 
th  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this 

world, 
ved  and  breathed;  most  grateful  —  if  to 

enjoy  • 

thout  repining  or  desire  for  more, 
r  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere, 
oly  except  some  impidses  of  pride       631 
th  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
theories  with  suitable  support)  — 
»Bt  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have; 
le,  I  allow,  most  thankless.  —  But,  at 

once, 
nn  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was 

urged 
claim  that  shattered  alL  —  Our  bloom- 

ii^girl, 
oght  m  the  gpripe  of  death,  with  such 

brief  time 
» straggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow    640 
iT  chedk  to  change  its  colour,  was  con- 
veyed 
om  us  to  inaccessible  worlds,  to  regions 
here  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  the 

approach 


Of  living  man,  thouffh  longing  to  pursue. 
—  With  even  as  brief  a  warning  —  and  how 

soon, 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of  —  our  last  prop, 
Our  happv  life's  only  remaining  stay  — 
The  brother   followed;  and  was  seen  no 

moro  1 

Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless 
winds  650 

Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 
The  Mother  now  remamed;  as  if  in  her. 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erowhile  unsettled  and  disturbed, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 
The  eminence  wheroon  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense     660 
The  space  that  severed  us !    But,  as  the 

sight 
Commumcates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 
Incalculably  distant;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 
And,  Mrith  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  looked 
On  her  —  at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.  —  O  heavy  change. 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept    670 
Insensibly;  —  the  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux;  her  pure  glory. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  an^ition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart-anguish — of  itself  ashamed. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my 

arms; 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate  I 

What  followed  cannot  be  roviewed  in 

thought;  680 

Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of 

life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soid. 
Had   been  supplanted,  could  I    hope  to 

stand  — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought; 

conjured 
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Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 

To  appear  and  answer;  to  the  grave  I  spake 

Imploringly;  —  looked  up,  and  asked  the 

Heavens  690 

If  An^ls  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit  —  what  abode 
It  occupies  —  what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my 

soul 
Turned  inward,  —  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed;  and  life  was 

put 
To  in<juisition,  long  and  |»t>fitless ! 
By  pam  of  heart  —  now  checked  —  and  now 

impelled  — 
The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and 

things,  700 

Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils 

abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost;  —  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 


From  that  abstraction  I  was  rouded, — 

and  how  ? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  k(  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills./  For,  lo  I   the  dread 

Bastile,         ^ 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground:  —  by  violence  over- 
thrown 711 
Of    indignation;    and    with    shouts    that 

drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling  1     From  the 

wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt;  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  froni  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory  —  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen,        7J0 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic 

harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  <War  shall 

cease; 
'  Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  alnured  ? 
<  Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers, 

to  deck 
*The   tree  of   liberty.' — My  heart   r^ 

bounded; 


My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joisei; 
— '  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations;  in  all  haik, 

*  Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad ! 

*  Henceforth,  wnate'er  is  wanting  to  yoa 

selves 

*  In  others  ye  shall  |»t>mptly  find; — sad 

*  Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected 

*  Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their 

kind.' 

Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world; 
Society  became  my  glittering  brid^ 
And  airy  hopes  my  children,  ^^roo  ^ 

depths  */ 

Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped, 
Mv  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embnte 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  thxE^ 
As  they  exist,  in  mutable  array,  x 

Upon  hf e's  surface.     What,  though  m  m 

veins 
There  flowed  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  bd* 

breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gmlfic  M 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  t«i| 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.     If  bnsy  meo 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of    amity,    whose  living   threads  9baii| 

stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  poi^ 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.     If,  with  soise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air      ^ 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  mindSfa^ 

voice 
There  mingled,  heaid  or  not.    The  povtf 

of  song 
I  left  not  uninvoked;  and,  in  stiU  grorcii 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensire  li; 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  mk 
Returned,  —  a  progeny  of  eolden  yean 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankial 
—  With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptifl 

teem: 
I  felt  their  invitation;  and  resumed       i 
A  long-suspended  office  in  the  House 
Of    public  worship,  where,  the    i^ovii 

phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also,  —  with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecv; 
The  admiration  winmng  of  the  crowd; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout 

Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proees 
But  History,  time's  slavish  smbe,  will  tt 
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»^vir  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause       770 
sbMnded  —  or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared; 
Exxe,  tired  of  honest  service;  these,  out- 

done, 
sensted  therefore,  or  appalled,  by  aims 
.Seroer  zealots  —  so  confusion  reiened, 
id  the  more  faithful  were  compelled 

exclaim, 
Crutns  did  to  Virtue,  *  Liberty, 
'^^orshipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but 

Sh^el' 


Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm, 
»x*  would  I  bend  to  it;  who  should  have 
grieved 
angbt,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
-  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe,  781 

liy  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply 

good 
tdmiu  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
lier  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it 

came; 
id,    by  what  compromise  it  stood,  not 

nice? 
longh   if    notions  seemed  to  be    high- 
pitched, 
nd  qiudities  determined.  —  Amon|^  men 
>  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
opeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every 

hour;  ^ 

at,  in  the  procesq/T  began  to  feel  790 

hat,  if  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
^ere  missed,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  I 
own,  I 

nd  be  in  part  compensate<^/Tor  rights,  *^ 
ridely  —  mveterately  usurped  upon, 
spake  with  vehemence;    and  promptly 
seized 
11  that  Abstraction  furnished  for  m^  needs 
r  yurposes;  nor  scrupled  to  proclami, 
na  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 
hose   new  persuasions.     Not  that  I  re- 
joiced, 
»r  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant 


**   k 


course. 


800 


or  its  own  sake;  but  farthest  &om  the 

walk 
ndoh  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace, 
^as  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind, 
liaty    in   a   stn^gling   and   distempered 

world, 
aw  a  seductive  image  of  herself, 
ret,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  Man 
f  ttiU  the  sport  I    Here  Nature  was  my 

guide,  }/ 


The  Nature  of  the  dissolute;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature!  I  rejected  —  smiled 
At  others*  tears  in  pity;  and  in  scorn       810 
At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  some- 
times drew 

From  my  unguarded  heart.  —  The  tranquil 

shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me;  else,  perhaps 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor  — 
Despise,  as  senseless:  for  my  spirit  relished 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  Land, 
Which  turned  an  angry  beak  against  the 

down 
Of  her  own  breast;  confounded  into  hope 
Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 

But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds        821 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might. 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attribute 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
—  In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dreaa  of  change ; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  ad- 
vanced; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself.  830 

There  f eeline  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore. 
Remote  from   Europe;   from  her  blasted 

hopes; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 

Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  At- 
lantic Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless 

crew; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more    839 
With  oblicration  charged,  with  service  taxed. 
Than  the  loose  pendant  —  to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming.    But,  ye 

Powers 
Of  soul  and  sense  mysteriously  allied. 
Oh.  never  \^\  tha  ^pfnl.i>/l  if  o  n\tr.{^ 

Be  left  him,  trust  tji^  frftighf  ^^  V?  difh 
For,  like  a  p^ftg"*^,  ^'^^  memory  break  out; 

Anjjn  thflhUnlr  ftn<l  aolitiirlfl  nf  ffiinga, 
TJpon  his  gprit,  with  ».  fpvpr'a  atrfttigth, 

Will  coiMp^pp/*^  p^^y — Feebly  must  they 
have  felt  850 
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Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and 

whips 
The  yengef  ul  Furies.    Beautiful  regards 
Were  turned  on  me  —  the  face  of  her  I 

loved; 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportsible  I 
Where  now  that  boasted  hberty  ?    No  wel- 
come 
From  unknown  objects  I  received;    and 

those, 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night, 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer  860 

Agfainst  xay  peace.     Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume  —  as  a  compass  for  the  soul  — 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance;  out  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  re- 
fused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse 

winds; 
Perplexed  with  currents;  of  his  weakness 

sick; 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired;  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismayed  I 

Long^-wished-for     sight,    the     Western 

ifVorld  appeared;  870 

Andf  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leaped 

ashore 
Indignantly  —  resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would 

live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past, 
With  abject  mina  —  from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured: 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may 

not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  looked  round.  —  How  bright 

the  sun^  880 

The  breeze  how  soft  I    Can  anything  pro- 
duced 
In  the  old  World  compare,  thought  I,  for 

power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream, 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?  And  behold  a 

city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !  What  are 

tiiese 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom 

¥rinds 


And  waves  have  wafted  to  this 

shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  tab 

root.  «* 

Here  may  I  roam  at  large;  — m 

ia,  ^ 

Roaminff  a^.  Ifttya,  tn  ohaftrve,  mid 

feeL- 
And.  tEeref ore,  not  *^  *^  —  nnnvinned  tbt 

Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  bowsoea 
EegiimiTig,  ends  tti  sprvihidg  —  still  pamfa^ 
And  mostly  profitless..    And,  sooth  to  stj 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appeared,    of    high    pretensions, — imR* 

proved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higliff 

still; 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage;   9» 
Which  a  detached  spectator  may  r^^aid 
Not  unamused.  —  But  ridictde  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects;    and,  to  hu^ 

alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musmg  Leisure  can  bestow; 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd, 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  Demons  suitable, 
Of  all  imsocial  courses,  is  least  fit  ^' 

For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind,  —  the  oae 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickhst 

turns 
j^Into  vexation. 

^  Let  us,  then,  I  said. 

Leave  this  unknit  Republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions;  and  to  regions  ha^ 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  the  encroacb* 

ing  axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  Man  abides, 
Primeval  Nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 
combination,   (wherefore    else   drires 

back  9* 

So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easily  deprived  ?)  but,  for  that  cause, 
More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  si3fer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  sod 
Will  sweep  the  renmant  of  his  line  awaj; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  f^ 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side    so* 
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f  MissiflBippi,  or  that  northern  stream 
hat  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks; 
leased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
nd  his  innate  capacities  of  soul, 
here  imaged:  or  when,  having  gained  the 

top 
f  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
itruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
^gions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 
Ixpanse  of  imappropriated  earth, 
iTith  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he 

sees;  940 

ree  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun, 
'ouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
rpon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world  1 

S09    westward,    tow'rd    the    nnviolated 
woods 

bent  my  way;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
ailed  not  to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird; 
ind,  while  the  melancholy  Muccawiss 
The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
tepeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 

sympathised  at  leisure  Mrith  the  sound ;  950 
^ut  that  pure  archetype  of  human  great- 
ness, 

foxmd  him  not.    There,  in  his  stead,  ap- 
peared 
V  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure ; 
^morseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
)ut  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

Enough  is  told  1    Here  am  I  —  ye  have 

heard 
SVhat  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek; 
SVliat  from  my  fellow-beings  I  require, 
\nd  either  they  have  not  to  give,  or  I 
Lack  virtue  to  receive;  what  I  myself,    960 
Foo  oft  by  wilful  forfeiture,  have  lost 
^or  can  regain.     How  langfuidly  I  look 
Qpon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world. 
Hay   be  divined  —  perhaps  it  hath  been 

said:  — 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist, 
W^ithin    myself,    not    comfortless.  —  The 

tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  co»^ 

ceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain 

brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and 

seen^  9fo 

Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clonds,  and  azure  sky; 


And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam^ 
And  conglo^ted  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars;  that,  by  their  onward 

lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  softened  roar,  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though    beautSul,    are    both   by    Nature 

charged  980 

With  the  same  pensive  office;  and  make 

known 
Throufi^h  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations  ana  untoward  straits, 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  passed;  and 

quickly. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  he  again  encounter.  —  Such  a  stream 
Is  human  Life;  and  so  the  Spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  course  allowed; 
And  such  is  mine,  —  save  only  for  a  hope  989 
Xnat  mv  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unf aUiomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still  I " 
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—  Wanderer  applies  hw  diMourse  to  that  other 
cause  of  dejection  in  the  Solitary's  mind  —  Dis- 
appointment from  the  Frencli  Revolution  — 
States  grounds  of  hope,  and  insists  on  the  ne« 
cessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  respect 
to  the  course  of  great  revolutions  —  Knowledge 
the  source  of  tranquillity  —  Rural  Solitude 
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communion  with  Nature  —  Morbid  Solitude 
pitiable — Superstition  better  than  apathy  — 
Apathy  and  destitution  unknown  in  the  infancy 
of  society  —  The  various  modes  of  Relieion 
prevented  it  —  Illustrated  in  the  Jewish,  Per- 
sian, Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Grecian  modes 
of  belief — Solitary  interposeti  —  Wanderer 
points  out  the  influence  of  religious  and  imagi- 
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illustrated  from  present  and  past  times  — 
These  principles  tend  to  recall  exploded  super* 
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stitions  and  popery  —  Wanderer  rebntt  this 
charge,  and  oontrasta  the  dignities  of  the  Imag- 
ination with  the  presumptoous  littleness  of 
certain  modem  Philosophers  —  Recommends 
other  lights  and  fpiides  —  Asserts  the  power  of 
the  som  to  regenerate  herself ;  Solitary  asks 
how  —  Reply  —  Personal  appeal  —  Elxhorta- 
tion  to  activity  of  body  renewed  —  How  to  com- 
mune with  Nature  —  Wauderer  concludes  with 
a  legitimate  union  of  the  imagination,  affec- 
tions, understanding,  and  reason  —  Effect  of 
his  discourse — Evening;  Return  to  the  Ck)t- 
tage. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  yale 
His  mournful  narratiye  —  commenced    in 

pain, 
In  pain  commenced,   and  ended  without 

peace: 
Yet    tempered,    not     unfrequently,    with 

strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds, 
And  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
A  pause  of  silence  loUowed;    then,  with 

voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was 

moved, 
The  Wanderer  said:  — 
.  "  One  ade(}uate  support 

/For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life  n 

/  Exists  —  one  only;  an  assured  belief 
(   That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
N^Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  eood. 
—  The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  wnere  the 

seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme        20 
For  time  and  for  eternity;  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  Grod,  including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the 

world  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall    30 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  I  '* 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 


To  heaven:  —  '<  How  beautiful  this  4onie rf 

sky; 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  thy  commandi,  how  awful  I    Shsll  tb 

Soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these  ?  —  Be  mute  who  w31, 

who  can,    . 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  im 

voice: 

My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  ero«i 
Cannot  forget  thee  here;  where  thoa  hatf 

built,  41 

For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  I 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine, 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Reared  for  thy  presence:  therefore,  an  I 

bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere — aa  w» 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to 

tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescued.  —  By  th 

grace  9 

The  particle  divine  remained  unqnench«<l; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  scii 
Thy  bounty  caused   to  flourish  deathle* 

flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted:  wintry  ace 
Impends;  the  frost  will  gather  round  or 

heart; 
If  the  flowers  wither,  I  am  worse  tiian  detd ! 
—  Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  imat 

requires 
Perpetual  sabbath;  come,  disease  and  wot; 
Ana  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  tense; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee  —    *e 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  thii^-- 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  I  and  I  am  rick 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content  I 


And  what  are  things  eternal  ?  —  powdf 
depart," 
The  grey-haired  Wanderer  stedfastly  i«* 

pUed, 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had 
/  asked, 

^yr  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
'  And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat:       1^ 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstanoe  na- 

shaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor 
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uty  exists;  —  immutably  survive, 
>r  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
liich  an  aostract  intelligence  supplies; 
liose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  spa^^*^ 

are  not.  ^ 

\  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and 

heart, 
9,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
liat  more  that  may  not  perish  ?  —  Thou, 

dread  source, 
dme,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all  80 
bat  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place; 
bove  our  human  region,  or  below, 
»t  and  sustained;  —  thou,  who  didst  wm^ 

the  cloud 
£  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 
herein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
[Ight'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undis- 
turbed; 
rho  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
r  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual 


care, 
nd  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
lestor'st  us,  £dly,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
jid    reason's  stedfast   rule  —  thou,  thou 

alone  91 

jrt  everlasting,  and  the  bless^  Spirits, 
Hiich  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves: 
or  adoration  thou  endur'st;  endure 
'or  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will; 
'or  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
^f  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  9a  laws 
Submission     constituting     streng^     and 

power) 
^ven  to  thy  Bella's  infinite  majesty  1 
['his  universe  shall  pass  away  —  a  work    too 
rlorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
L  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee, 
ih !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
^o  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
)y  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy 

wild, 
!iOved  haunts  like  these;  the  unimprisoned 

Mind 
tfay  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
9er  thoughts,  her  images,  her  hini  desires, 
[f  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
VSThat  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul    m 
[n  youth  were  mme ;  when,  stationed  on  the 

top 
Of  some  huge  hill  —  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep;  and  bring  the 

day 


His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the 

deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with 

light,  131 

With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  I 


Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown; 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  under- 
gone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse: 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that 

flags. 
Through  sinful  choice;  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
T  is,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task  130 

Earth  to  despise;  but,  to  converse  witii 

heaven  — 
This  is  not  easy:  —  to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this 

world, 
I  deem  not  arduous;  but  must  needs  confess 
That  *t  is  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  eqiial  to  the  soul's  desires; 
And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to 

gain. 
—  Man  is  of  dust:  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 
Which,  when  they  should  sustam  themselves 

aloft,  141 

Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises;  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not;  at 

least. 
If  grief  be  something  hallowed  and  ordained, 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Yet,  through  this  weakness  of  the  general 

heart,  150 

Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness;  so  senseless  who  could  oe 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  oould  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable,  blessedness, 
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Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ     160 

Ensures  to  all  oelievers  ?  —  Yet  mistrust 

Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks, 

No  natural  branch;  despondency  far  less; 

And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair. 

—  And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames 

have  drooped 
Even   to   the  dust;    apparently,  through 

weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute; 
Deem  not  that  proof  is  here  of  hope  with- 
held 
When  wanted  most;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiablv,  that,  having  ceased  to  see      171 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by 

love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 
Oh  !  no,  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 
Too  clearly;  feels  too  vividly;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And    over-constant    yearning;  —  there  — 

there  lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  de- 
stroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual 
orbs,  x8o 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its 

course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless 
love.  190 

Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  deg^es 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts: 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power. 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

Here  Aen  we  rest;  not  fearing  for  our 

creed 
The    worst    that    human    reasoning    can 

achieve, 
To  imsettle  or  perplex  it:  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach. 
That,    though    immovably  convinced,  we 

want  SOI 


Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage;  as,  by  stren^ 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring 
Alas !  the  endowment  of  immortal  pover 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  all;  in  most,  with  superadded  foes, 
Idle  temptations;  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral   offspring    of    the    unbluilfflf 

world;  im 

And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
Ul-govemed  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent, 
Distress  and  care.    What  then  remains  ?  " 

To  seek 
Those  helps  for  his  occasions  ever  near 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them;  vows,  re^ 

newed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought; 
Vigils     of     contemplation;    praise;    ui 

prayer  — 
A  stream,  which,  &om  the  fountain  of  tk 

heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows  » 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,   seeking    ^th  by  viitaek 

strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience  —  conscience  reverenced  vA 

obeyed. 
As  Grod's  most  intimate  presence  in  tte 

soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
—  Endeavour  thus  to  live;  these  rules  i** 

gard; 
These  helps  solicit;  and  a  stedfiist  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  fe^ 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyre*! 


air. 


I!' 


Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nob^ 

part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  cba^ 

away; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  long^gs  of  pure  desire; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  gTaTe.** 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  S«^ 

Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  annonff^ 

His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  * 

paced  ^' 

A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
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r  n&ture's  care  from  wreck  of  scattered 

stones, 
ad  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath: 
nail  space  !  but,  for  reiterated  steps, 
aooth  and  commodious;  as  a  stately  deck 
'hich  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
>    tread  for    pastime,  talking  with  his 

mates, 
r  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends,  249 
^hHe  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
illness  prevaued  around  us:  and  the  voice 
bat  spake  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
owara  regions  yet  more  tranquil.     But, 

methought, 
hat    he,  whose   fixed    despondency    had 

given 
npulse   and  motive   to  that  strong  dis- 
course, 
ras  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abashed; 
hrinking  from  admomtion,  like  a  man 
Tho  f eeb  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach, 
et  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim, 
lie  Sage  continued:  — 

^  For  that  other  loss, 
lie  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man,        a6i 
\y  the  unexpected  transports  of  our  aee 
^ed  ao  ^h.  that  eTy  thought,  w^hich 

looked 
^yond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  Kind, 
'o  many  seemed  superfluous  —  as,  no  cause 
!ould  e  er  for  such  exalted  confidence 
^xist;  so,  none  is  now  for  fixed  despair: 
i'he  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
\y  reason:  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
fou  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite, 
^tween  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to 
build  271 

Msund  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 
^o  shared  at  first  the  illusion;  but  was 

soon 
>ast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
^Thich  Nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and 

fields; 
^or  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speak- 
ing 
Co  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world: 
VaiDglorioiis  Generation !  what  new  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferred  ?  what  gifts, 
withheld  279 

'  From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received, 
'  Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
'  Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
'  For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
*  And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
'Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perfonn 


What  all  the  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught; 
By  story  be  confounaed  !  Ye  aspire 
Rashly,  to  fall  once  more;  and  that  &dse 

fruit,  290 

Which,  to  your  overweening  spirits,  3riel(ls 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 
Misery  and  shame.     But  Wisdom  of  her 

sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 


Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  Wanderer, 

"gave 
That  visionary  voice;  and,  at  this  day. 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations;  when  the   impious 

rule. 
By  will  or  by  established  ordinance, 
xLir  own  Le  .gents,  and  constrain  the 

good  300 

To  acts  which  they  abhor;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the 

law, 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most 

just. 
For  by  superior  energies;  most  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait  —  in  hope 
To  see   the  moment,  when   the  righteous 

cause  311 

Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her;  in  which 

Virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as 

theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the 

wise  3»o 

Have  still    the  keeping  of    their  proper 

peace; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They   act,   or  they   recede,  observe,  and 

feel; 
'  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
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Still  roll;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  re- 
y  dress; 

y/ And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can  330 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  Man  !  * 

Happy  Ls  he  who  lives  to  understand, 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures,  —  to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each;  Bud  where  be- 
gins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which    they  inherit,  —  cannot     step    be- 
yond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath;  that  do  assign    340 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of 

things 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign 

Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love: 
]    For  knowledge  is  delight;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love:  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  I "  yjso 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
**  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  de- 
pend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard,  360 

Upon  his  care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond; 
But  oUiers,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere, 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most, 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain. 
These  pure  sensations;  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt;  and  much  might  recom- 
mend, 370 
How  much  Uiey  might  inspirit  and  endear, 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat  I " 


''Yes,"  said  the  Sage,  resuming  tiiedii- 

course 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  Fiiend, 
"  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  groveHi^ 

soul 
Of  man,  offended,  liberty  is  here, 
And  invitation  eveiv  hour  renewed. 
To  mark  their  placid  state,  who  never  hail 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  ti 

break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to 

gress:  tN 

These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heaxt, 
May  we  behold;  their  knowledge  register; 
Observe  their  ways;  and,  free  from  eary 

find 
Complacence  there:  —  but  wherefore  thiste 

you? 

I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  beartlii 
The  redbreast,  ruffled  up  by  winter's  coU 
Into  a  *  feathery  bunch,' feeds  at  your  haoi* 
A  box,  perchfljice,  is  from  your  cwiMBftf 

hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in;  —  not  u 

vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround  «v 
This  deep  abidincf  place,  before  your  sigbt 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly;  vd 

soars. 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  brigB 

fiowers. 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness:  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn  towards  her  native  firmament  d 

heaven. 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  Mtjt 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wins. 
Tms  shad^  valley  leaves;  and  leaves  u* 

dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  son     0^ 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  1  —  lost !  ^ 

I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  voice  sot 

forth 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  erj. 
Agam!"-The  effect  upon  the  moI  «• 

such 
As  he  expressed:  from  out  the  moimtaiii'<f 

heart 
The  solemn  voice  appeared  to  issue,  sttf^ 

tling 
The  blank  air  —  for  the  region  all  arooDd 
Stood  empty  of  all  shape  of  life,  and  si- 
lent i4 
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LTe  for  that  single  cry,  the  unanswered 

bleat 
f  a  poor  lamb  —  left  somewhere  to  itself, 
he  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  I 
e  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
hrough  consciousness  that  sdence  in  such 

place 
''as  best,  the  most  affecting  eloquence, 
ut  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  them- 
selves, 
ndf  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  thus  he  re- 
sumed. 

**  Ah !  if  the  heart,^too  confidently  raised, 
erchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lulled 
oo  easily,  despise  or  overlook  430 

he  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
ler  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
he  trepidations  of  mortality, 
Hiat  place  so  destitute  and  void  —  but 

there 
he  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check; 
he  trailing  worm  reprove  her  thoughUess 

pride  ? 

These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds, 
)oes  that  benign!^  pervade,  that  warms 
lie  mole  contentea  with  her  darksome 
walk  429 

n  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
ler  foresi^t,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
?he  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league; 
supports  the  ^nerations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  tdl  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
>r  erassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills  — 
[*heir  labour,  covered,  as  a  lakcTwith  waves; 
rhousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
iuilt  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of 

life! 
^or  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought, 
creatures  that  in  communities  exist,        440 
jesSf  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardian- 
ship 
}r  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid, 
rhan  by  participation  of  delifi^ht 
^nd  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
(Vhat  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
the  g^ded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Fheir  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 
[)r  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously  the  self-same  influence  rules 
Ihe  feathered  kinds;  the  fieldfare's  pensive 
flock,  450 

The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes, 


By  the  rough  wind  unscattered,  at  whose 

caU 
Up  through  the  trenches  of  the  long-drawn 

vales 
Their  voyage  was  bec^:  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their 

stay 
In  silent  congress;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight;  while  with  their  clang  the  air 

resounds: 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault,        460 
Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds; 
Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  laded  storm; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord  I 

How  bountiful  is  Nature  I  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not 

asked. 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt.    Three  sab- 
bath-days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was    suddenly    revealed  I  —  the     swains 
moved  on,  472 

And  heeded  not:  you  lingered,  you  per- 
ceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  living  man  could  feeL 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise; 
And  inward  self-dbparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert, 
You    judge     unthankfully:     distempered 

nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts:   the  languor  of  the 
frame  480 

Depresses    the  soid's  vigour.     Quit  your 

couch  — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell; 
Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers,  that  shed 

from  heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a 

watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  Hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Pimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from 

ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course.  490 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
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If  but  with  hers  performed;  climb  onoe 

again, 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts;  meet  the 

breeze 
Upon  their  tops,  adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new-blown  heath;  let  yon  commanding 

rock 
Be  your  frequented  watch-tower;  roll  the 

stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains;  with  all 

your  might 
Chase  the  wild  goat;  and  if  the  bold  red 

deer  500 

Fly  to  those   harbours,  driven  by  hoimd 

and  horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pur- 
suit; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return, 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye:  —  accordant  feelings  rushed 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke 

forth: 
"  Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued,  510 

And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !  —  How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal,  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion  —  one  530 

Among  the  many  there;  and  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument;  and  while  the  streams 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And    starting    from  the    hollows  of    the 

earth  529 

More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them  —  what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies; 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
*  Kage  on  ye  elements  I  let  moon  and  stars 


Their  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  ti 

With  this  conmiotiou  (ruinous  though  six 

From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  daT,[B 

longed  r"  ^ 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Wanderer,  taking 

myHps 
The  strain  of  transport,  "  whosoe'er  in  y 
Has,  through  ambition  of  hia  soul,  gin 

way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasped  at  enchii 

light, 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  k| 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  hthi 
Its  cares  and  sorrows;  he,  though  tangfat^ 

own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wsfa 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessDes- 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  ghes 


m. 


Compatriot,  Friend,  remote  are  Gairf 

hills,  a 

The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  gki 
Yet  is  their  form  and  imi^  here  expfoi^ 
With   brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  ji^ 

steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads;  by  day,  by  nigfct 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  saotj 
As  those  with  which  your  soul  in  yoath  vi 

moved, 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endowed 
With  no  inferior  power.     You  dwell  afc«j 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  tlooe; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  aoTere^ 

prince,  ^ 

For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.  You  have  tm 
Have  acted,  suffered,  travelled  far,  obcezn^ 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yoar^ 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  W 
Preserved  from  age  to  age;  more  predoij 

far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  Be«^ 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestnd  tombftj 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  « 

will:  *  n 

And  music  waits  upon  your  skHfoI  ttwk, 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  iroo 

these  heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose;  — 

thus. 
How  can  you  droop^  if  wUUng  to  be  op- 

raised? 
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A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  Man— ^ 
it  not  rejoice  in  Nature.  He,  whose  hours 
-e  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaressed 
id  unenlivened;  who  exists  whole  years 
mrt  from  benefits  received  or  done  579 
Lid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd; 
ho  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear, 
I  the  world's  interests  —  such  a  one  hath 

need 
P  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart, 
liity  for  the  day's  constunption,  books  may 

yield 
Kxl  not  unwholesome ;  earth  and  air  correct 
is  morbid  hiuuour,  with  delight  supplied 
r  solace,  varying  as  the  seasons  change. 
Truth    has    her   pleasure-grounds,  her 

haunts  of  ease 
od  easy  contemplation;  g^y  parterres, 
nd  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
nd    shady  groves  in  studied  contrast  — 

each,  591 

>T  recreation,  leading  into  each: 
hese  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
heir  soft  indiUgences,  and  in  due  time 
[ay  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 
nd  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from 

those 
rho    tend    her    altars,    wait    upon    her 

throne, 
jdd  guard  her  fortresses.  Who  thinks,  and 

feels, 
nd  recognises  ever  and  anon  599 

he  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
iThy  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray, 
jid  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  ? ' 
f  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree 
ubstantial,  and  all  cnunbling  in  their  turn, 
«t  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
it  the  fond  work,  demolished  with  a  touch; 
f  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once, 
Lmong  ten  thousand  innocents,  enrolled 
i  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school, 
Vhere  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's 
verce;  611 

Lnd  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep: 
fet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
Co  the  traditionary  sympathies 
)f  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
V  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
)r  death-watch:  and  as  readily  rejoice, 
[f   two    auspicious    magpies  crossed    my 

way;  — 
ro  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 


The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense,         6io 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no 

'place; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  thii«s,  with  formal  inference 

ends; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once  —  or,  not  recoiling,  is  perplexed  — 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the 

seat 
Where    peace    and    happy    consciousness 

should  dwell, 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolving. 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  find,  the  light  of/ 

truth.  (^ 

Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked;  and  when  and  whereso'er  he 

moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  borne  on  the  wind,  the  articulate 

voice 
Of  God;  and  Angels  to  his  si^ht  appeared 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  momii^ 

mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.  He  sate  —  and  talked 
With     winged     Messengers;     who    daily 

brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep    640 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.  —  From  those  pure 

heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintained, 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell    Human-kind  —  to    banishinent    con- 
demned 
That  flowing  years  repealed  not:  and  dis- 
tress 
And  grief  spread  wide;  but  Man  escaped 

the  doom 
Of  destitution;  —  solitude  was  not.  650 

—  Jehovah  —  shapeless   Power  above  all 

Powers, 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  heaven; 
On  eartl^  enshrined  within  the  wandering 

ark; 
Or,  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between    the  Cherubim  —  on   the  chosen 
Race 
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Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dis- 
pense 
Judgments,  that  filled  the  land  from  age 

to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and 
fear;  660 

And  with  amazement  smote;  —  thereby  to 

assert 
His  scorned,  or    unacknowledged,  sover- 
eignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  Deity  engulphed;  nor  Man, 
The  rational    creature,  left,   to  feel  the 

weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 
To  benefit  and    bless,  through    mightier 
power; —  670 

Whether  the  Persian  —  zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of    temples  built    by  human 

hands  — 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending,  from  their 

tops. 
With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for 

him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of 
praise:  6S0 

Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  and  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape; 
And,  from   the  plain,  with  toil  immense, 

upreared 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of 

tower. 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest;   upon  that 

height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused  —  to  overlook 
Windine  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  oevoted  worshippers,  far-stretched, 
With  grove  and  field  and  garden   inter- 
spersed; 691 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguering  war. 

Chaldean   Shepherds,  ranging  trackless 
fields. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 


Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitiide, 
Looked  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  trat  Kt« 

closed 
His  stedfast  eye.    The  planetary  Tnt 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld; 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  tbcar  skepof 

flocks. 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  M 

move 

Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  rood, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gods; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  woi^ 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed. 
—  The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural;  and,  thus 
LfCd  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  d 

stars 

In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro,  ;■ 

Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adonued 
With  answering  constellations,  under  eaiti; 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  livii^  ogit 
But  present  to  the  dead;   who,  so  tiber 

deemed. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  aU. 

The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hiDs, 
Rivers  and    fertile  plains,  and  soondiDf 

shores,  — 
Under  a  cope  of  sl^  more  variable,       v» 
Could  find  conmiodious  place  for  eveiy  Goi 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  broogbt 
From   the  surrounding  countries,  at  tbi 

choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivalled  ikiH 
As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape; 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 
And  yet  —  triumphant  o*er  this  pampo« 

show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense,       n* 
On  every  siae*encountered;  in  desfnto 
Of  the  proas  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  Rhapsodists;  and  in  oontem^ 
Of  doubt  ana  bold  denial  hourly  urged 
Amid   the  wrangling  schools — a   arwr 

hung. 

Beautiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  hn^ 
Statues  and  temples,  and  niemorial  toml^; 
And  emanations  were  perceived;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course,        n) 
Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  wen  felt 
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I  bonds,  on  graye  i^osopher  imposed 
nd  armM  warrior;  and  in  every  fi^roye 
gaj  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 
'hen  piety  more  awf nl  had  relaxed. 
-  •  Tate,  numing  river,  take  these  locks  of 

nune  — 
hns  would  the  Votary  say  —  *  this  severed 

hair, 
kly  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present, 
Thankful  for  my  belovM  child's  return, 
fhy  banks,  Ceimisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 
rhy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crystal 

lymph  750 

Wiih  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty 

&nd,  aU  day  long,  moisten  these  flowery 

fields  ! ' 
Jid  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair 

was  shed 
Iwm  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
n  Life  continuous.  Being  unimpaired; 
liat  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
*here  shall  endure,  —  existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident; 
''rom  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age; 
VMe  man  grows  old,  «>d  dwindles,  and 

decays;  760 

Ind  countless  generations  of  mankind 
)epart;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they 

trod. 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope  and  Love; 
bid,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely 

fixed, 
lo  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
5nt  what  is  error  ?  **  —  "  Answer  he  who 

can!" 
rhe  Sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimed: 
'Love,  Hope,  and  Admiration,  —  are  they 

not 
liad  Fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  not 

life 
Cae  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin,    770 
Ivoides  to  destruction  7    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
rhe  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded 

faints? 
^  Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly 

aeclare 
What  error  is;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind;   the  genuine 

seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they?    Who  shall 

regulate, 
WithimSi,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  ?  " 


"Methinks,"  persuasively  the  Sage  re- 
plied, 779 
"  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouch- 
safed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.  —  Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they 

alone, 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learned    790 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue  — 
Heard  where  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the 

din 
Of     the    contiguous    torrent,     gathering 

strength 
At  every  moment  —  and,  with  strength,  in- 
crease 
Of  fury;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 
Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 
A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work  — ' 
Fearful;  but  resignation  tempers  fear, 
And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 
—  The  Shepherd-lad,  that  in  the  sunshine 
carves,  800 

On  the  green  turf,  a  dial  —  to  divide 
The  silent  hours;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt. 
Throughout  a  long  and  lonely  summer's 

day 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  morcU  things 
Of  gravest  import.    Early  he  perceives. 
Within  himself,  a  measure  ana  a  rule. 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 
That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all 
mankind.  810 

Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 
On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  now  few  they 

are. 
And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  ap- 
peased. 
This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations;  he  refers 
His  notions  to  this  standard;  on  this  rock 
Rests  his  desires;  and  hence,  in  after  life. 
Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime 

content. 
Imagination  —  not  permitted  here 
To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's 
mind,  820 
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On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares, 
And  trivial  ostentation  —  is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  sup- 
ports. 
Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the 

side 
Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 
(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the 

score 
Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
For  noble  purposes  of  mind:  his  heart     831 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days; 
His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 
And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  inward  conscience  ?  with  whose  service 

charged 
They  came  and  go,  appeared  and  disappear. 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,    chastening    an    intemperate 

grief,  840 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating:  and,  whene'er 
For  less  important  ends   those   phantoms 

move. 
Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence 

serve — 
On    thinly-peopled    mountains    and    wild 

heaths, 
Filling  a  space,  else  vacant  —  to  exalt 
The  Forms  of    Nature,   and  enlarge  her 

powers? 

Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let    us    revert,    and     place    before    our 

thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To    the    unenlightened    swains    of    pagan 

Greece.  850 

—  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman, 

stretched 
On  the  soft  gmss  through  half  a  summer's 

day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose: 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to 

hear 
A    distant    strain,  far  sweeter  than    the 

sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy 

fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun. 


A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  gdda 

lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  witb  usiie 

ment.  t* 

The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  m 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  gn^ 

ful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous 
And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  witb 

Nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the 

grove. 
Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave, 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase;  as  mom  id 

stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  beaT«. 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.  The  tiu 

eller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount  1^ 

thanked 
The  Naiad.     Simbeams,  upon  distant  )q^ 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  ink 
Might,   with   small  help  from  faner,  li 

transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  t^ 

wings. 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  wbd 

they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisper.    Withered  boog* 

grotesque. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  bj  bod] 


age, 


From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peepinir  M 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  si^ 
And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stiniq 

horns 
Of    the    live    deer,  or    g^t's    depe 

beard, — 
These  were  die  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild 
Of  gamesome  Deities;  or  ^an  himselff 
The      simple      shepherd's      awe-inspir^ 

God!" 

The    strain  was  apU/  choflea;  vd 

could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yidding  Ib<:^ 
Of  our  Cfompanion,  gradually  diffused;  > 
While  listening,  he  had  paced  the  Bois^ 

turf, 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  mans 

stream 
Detains;  but  tempted  now  to  i&teipoae, 
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[e  with  a  smile  exclaimed:  — 

"  'T  is  well  you  speak 
.t  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land, 
jx<d  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth 

was  taught. 
'he  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
^ho  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of 

zesd, 
brine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
liat  harboured  them,  —  the  souls  retaining 

yet  900 

lie  churlish  features  of  that  after-race 
\rho  fled  to  woods,  caverns,  and  jutting 

rocks, 
n  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites, 
>r   what  their  scruples   construed   to   be 

such  — 
loWy  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this 

scheme 
)f  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
•"ar  aa  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
fhe  weeds  of  Romish  phantasy,  in  vain 
Jprooted;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  eood  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne; 
\nd   from   long  banishment  recall  Saint 

Giles,  9x1 

To  watch  Afodn  with  tutelary  love 
D*er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags? 
k  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
Fhe  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests, 
Dnce  more  parading  through  her  crowded 

streets. 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  ! " 


This  answer  followed^*^" You  have 
turned  my  thoughts^ 
Upon  our  brave  Proeenitors,  who  rose  920 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind, 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  woods,  and  dwell  tmder  impending  rooks 
Ill-sheltered,  and  oft  wanting  fire  and  food; 
Whv  ?  —  for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt, 
And  did  acknowledge,   wheresoever  they 

moved, 
A  spiritual    presence,    oft-times    miscon- 
ceived, 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  th&t  filled  their 

hearts 

Widi  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love; 

And  m)m  their  fervent  lips  drew  hynms  of 

praise,  j      931 

That  through   the  desert  rang.yThough 

&iToured  less,  x  ( 


Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  de- 
gree, 

Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time. 

Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 

They  looked;  were  humbly  thankful  for 
the  good 

Which  the  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 

Bestowed;  were  gladsome,  —  and  their 
moral  sense 

They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  Gods; 

And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the 
Grave.  940 

Now,  shall  our  great  Discoverers","  he 

exclaimed. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason,  less  tlian  theae 

obtained, 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom 

our  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared. 
To  explore   the  world  without  ana*  world 

within,  ^ 

Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?^mbitious  s^Tirits — 
Whom  earth,  at   this    late    season,  hath 

produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  band; 
And  they  who  rather  dive  than  soar,  whose 

Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analysed 
The  thinking  principle  —  shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  Kace  ^and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them 

such? 
Oh  (   there   is  laughter  at  their  work  in 

heaven !  * 

^^quire  of  ancient  Wisdom;  go, demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if  *t  was  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  un- 

raised; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we 

pore,  960 

Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  «ouls  I 

And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power,     971 
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The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  re- 
veals; 
That  these  —  and  that  superior  mystery  . 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised, 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it  —  should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched. 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised  ?    Accuse  me 

not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  am, 
/4f ,  having  walked  with  Nature  threescore 
years,  980 

And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
I  now  afBrm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  em- 
ployed; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
fie  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet 

prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects    991 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 
That  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  Being,  twinkling  restlessly  1/ 

Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers  —  the  laughing  Sage  of 

France.  — 
Crowned   was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not 

err. 
With  laivel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved 
And  benefits  his' wisdom  had  conferred; 
His  stooping  body  tottered  with  wreaths  of 

flowers  100 1 

Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  Spring  oft  twines  about  a  moulder- 
ing tree; 
Tet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain,  old  Man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Him  I  mean 
Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith, 
This  sorry  Legend;  which  by  chance  we 

found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might 

seem, 
Among  more  innocent  mbbish."  -  Speak- 

in^  thus. 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and 

where,  loio 

We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed, 


At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  Htfi 

heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.     ^  Grentle 
Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary's  iasi 
«  You  have  known  lights  and  gwdts  betse 

than  these. 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself      » 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  witan 
Of  passion:  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fearedi 
From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  t^ 

peal 
To  lower:  can  you  question  that  the  soil 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  chcMce 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
fiy  each  new  upstart  notion  ?     uk  the  ps^ 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope,  uA 

Affronts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  lean  ' 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible; 
That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  thepovfl 
To  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesfy. 

^  O  blest  seclusion  !  when  the  mind  §dsab 
The  law  of  duty;  and  can  therefore  mon 
Throue^h  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  giii. 
Linked  in    entire   complacence   with  ha 

choice; 
When  youth'spresumptnousness  ismellovd 

down. 
And  manho€>d's  vain  anxiety  dismissed;  ta$ 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  frmt^ 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  bncf 
In  sober  plenty;  when  the  spirit  stoops    ] 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  streii^ 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment;  and  is  plesKJ 
To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  waB-flo*^ 

scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  hS)0 

pride 
And  chambers  of  transgressicm,  noir  fo^ 

lorn. 
0,  calm    contented    days,    and    petc^ 

nights  I  1^ 

Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtiiiei 

would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  dis^oii^ 
Stuffed  with  the  thorny  substance  m  tbe 

past 
For  fixed  annoyance;  and  fall  oft  beset 
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th  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconso- 
late, 
e  Tapomy  phantoms  of  futurity  ? 

i^ithin  the  soul  a  faculty  abides,         1058 
at  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
d.  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
atingeneies  of  pomp;  and  serve  to  exalt 
tr  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon, 
the  deep  stillness  of  a  smnmer  even 
iing  behmd  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
7I1S,  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
the  green  trees;  and,  kinnling  on  aU  sides 
eir  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
to  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
a,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
pacious  and  serene.    Like  power  abides 
man's  celestial  spirit;  virtue  thus       107 1 
ts  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
om  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
om   error,  disaj^iutment  —  nay,    from 

guilt; 
id  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 
oon  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

rhe  Solitary  by  these  words  was  touched 
ith  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaimed; 
^ut   how  begin?  and  whence?  —  *The 

Mind  is  free  —  loSo 

Molve,'  the  haughty  Moralist  would  say, 
*his  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand.' 
las  I  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
liose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
is  natural    wings !  —  To    friendship  let 

him  turn 
rr  succour;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
1  stormy  waters,  tossed  in  a  little  boat 
bat  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no 

more  I 
eligiim  tells  of  amity  sublime 
liich  no  condition  can  preclude;  of  One 
lio  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all 

wants,  Z091 

U  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs: 
at  is  that  bountv  absolute  ?  —  His  gifts, 
re  they  not,  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
or  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
0  hearts  that  own  not  him  ?   WiU  showers 

of  grace, 
Hien  in  ue  sl^  no  promise  mav  be  seen, 
aU  to  refresh  a  parched  and  withered 

land? 
^  shall  the  groaning  Spirit  oast  her  load 
it  the  Redeemer's  feet  ?  " 


In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien,  he  spake: 
Back  to  my  mind  rushed  all  that  had  been 

urged  1102 

To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  closed; 
I  looked  for  counsel  as  unbending  now; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stooped  to  this  apt  reply:  — 

*'  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  wavs,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  seli-condemned, 
Through  manifold  degrees  of   guilt  and 

shame;  mt 

So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashioned  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,  attainable  b^  all  — 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  Grod. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open:  we  have  heara  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your 

eye,  uzo 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven, 
Kindle  before  us.  —  Your  discourse  this  day. 
That,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wished  to  flow 
In    creeping    sadness,    through    oblivious 

shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every 

turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  ypif 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  moulds,      1130 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 
Opiidon,  ever  changing  I 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened    intensely;    and   his  countenance 

soon 
Brightened  with  joy;  for  from  within  were 

heard 
Murmurings,   whereby    the    monitor    ex- 
pressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea.      1140 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things; 
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Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand. 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not; 
Pions  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will.  1150 
—  Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to 

feel. 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  for- 
lorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the 

heart. 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  beine  of  your  life, 
Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 
In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
At  night's  approach   bring  down  the  un- 
clouded sky. 
To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls; 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast,    1161 
And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
Of  human  anthems,  —  choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony. 
To  glorify  the  Eternal  I     What  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
Here,  —  if    the     solemn    nightingale    be 

mute, 
And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers,  —  Nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse  and  utterance.     The   whispering 
air  I 170 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heiehte, 
And  blina  recesses  of  the  cavemea  rocks; 
The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless. 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
With  the  loud  sti^eams:  and  often,  at  the 

hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is 

heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 
One  voice  —  the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome, 
Unseen,  perchance    above    all    power  of 
sight —  1 180 

An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
Faint  —  and  still  fainter  —  as  the  cry,  with 

which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the 

ear. 
Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemed 
To  expire;  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caugbt 

again, 
And  yet  again  recovered  I 


But 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  thst 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge    that  to  Nature's 

power 
Your  cnerished  sullenness  is  foroedio 
Even  here,  where  her  amenities  are  mm 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust 

abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and 

cious  fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  ei 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,  —  and  tea 

ships 
Sprinkled;  —  be  our  Companion  while 

track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printle^  tudi 

march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestie 
Roiuning,  or  resting  under  grateful  sfa 
In  peace  and  meditotive  cheerfulness; 
Where  living  things,  and  thii^  i 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to 

and  ear. 

And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  seoK. 

With  inarticulate  language. 

^  For,theM«i- 

Wno,  in  this    spirit,  communes  witk  tM 

Forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heiit 
Both  knows  and  loves  such  objects  as  tf^ 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietode,     H 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred  —  needs  b^ 

feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  au^ 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  chotfi 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  lore 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  dovs; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame.    ^ 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired, 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  nowflov^ 

clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  W^ 

round 
And  seeks  for  good;  and  finds  tlie  good h 

seeks: 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  ititp 
He  only  knows  by  name;  and,  if  he  besiv' 
From   other  mouths,  the  langoage  vw 

thoy  speaki 
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5  is  compassionate;  and  has  no  thought, 

>  feeling,  which  can  OTercome  his  love. 

And    further;   by   contemplating    thes^ 

Forms  1230 

the  relations  which  thej  bear  to  man, 
d  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various 

means 
liich  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
le  spiritual  presences  of  absent  thmgs. 
rust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will 

come 
^en  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may 

teach 
>ine  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
f  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 

>  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak 

of  man, 
heir  duties  from  all  forms;  and  general 

laws,  1240 

jid  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
'o    rouse,  to  urge;   and,  with    the  will, 

confer 
lie  ability  to  spread  the  blessing^  wide 
>f  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
fot  failmg,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
>eparting  not,  for  them    shall    be  con- 
firmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Inxiliar   to   divine.      That    change   shall 

clothe 
rhe  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore       1350 
rhe  burthen  of  existence.     Science  then 
^hall  be  a  precious  visitant;  and  then, 
Knd  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name: 
?or  then  her  heart  shall  kindle;  her  duU 

eye, 
Ehdl  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
rhe  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctaess,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use,    ia6o 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous,   to  the  mind's  excursive 

power. 
— So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  soul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce;  and,  while  m- 

spired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is 

iree, 
Shall  move  unswerving,  even  as  if  impelled 


By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path  1369 

Of  order  and  of  good.     Whatever  we  see. 
Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  and  refine; 
Shall  fix,  in  calmer  seats  of  moral  strength. 
Earthly  desires;  and  raise,  to  loftier  heights 
Of  divine  love,  our  intellectual  souL" 

Here  closed  the  Sage  that  eloquent  ha^ 

rangue, 
Poured  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous 

stream, 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  Chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes,      1279 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.  —  So  did  he 

speak: 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  pass  away 
Dispersed,  like  music  that  the  wind  takes  up 
By  snatches,  and  lets  fall,  to  be  forgotten; 
No  —  they  sank  into  me,  the  boimteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made 

wise, 
Gracing  his  doctrine  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow; 
Of  one  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed    1390 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life; 
To  hopes   on  knowledge  and   experience 

Duilt; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition;  whence  the  Soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and 

love. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  Sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were 
reached, 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell, 
He  had  become  invisible,  —  a  pomp        1301 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Over  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  be- 
quest; 
A  dispenisation  of  his  evening  power. 
—  Adown  the  path  that  from  the  elen  had 

led        *^ 
The  funeral  train,  the  Shepherd  and  his 

Mate 
Were   seen  descending:  —  forth  to  greet 

them  ran 
Our  little  Page:  the  mstic  pair  approach; 
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And  in  the  Matron's  countenance  may  be 
read  1311 

Plain  indication  that  the  words,  which  told 
How  that  neglected  Pensioner  was  sent 
Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave, 
Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong: 
But  we  are  kindly  welcomed  —  promptly 

served 
With  ostentations  zeal.  —  Along  the  floor 
Of  the  small  Cottage  in  the  lonely  Dell 
A  erateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose; 
Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  lay, 
stretched  upon  fragiant  heath,  and  luUed 
by  sound  132 1 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  nif  ht, 
And,  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts, 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 


BOOK  FIFTH 
THE  PASTOR 

ARGUMENT 

Farewell  to  the  Valley  —  Reflections  —  A 
laree  and  populous  Vale  detoribed  —  The  Pas- 
tor^ Dwellin^f  and  some  account  of  him  — 
Church  and  ^numents — The  Solitary  musing, 
and  where  —  Roused  —  In  the  Churchyard  the 
Solitary  communicates  the  thoughts  which  had 
recentlypassed  through  his  mind  —  Lofty  tone 
of  die  Wanderer's  duconise  of  yesterdny  ad- 
verted  to  —  Rite  of  Baptism,  and  the  profes- 
sions accompanying  it,  contrasted  with  the  real 
state  of  human  life  —  Apolog^^  for  the  Rite  — 
Inconsistency  of  the  best  men  —  Acknowledg- 
ment Uiat  practice  falls  far  below  the  injunc- 
tions of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind  —  General 
complaint  of  a  falling-off  in  the  value  of  life 
after  the  time  of  youth  —  Outward  appearances 
of  content  and  happiness  in  deg^e  illusive  — 
Pastor  approaches  —  Appeal  made  to  him  — 
His  answer  —  Wanderer  in  sympathy  with  him 
— Suggestion  that  the  least  ambitious  enquirers 
may  be  roost  free  from  error  —  The  Pastor  is 
desired  to  g^ve  some  portraits  of  the  living  or 
dead  from  his  own  observation  of  life  among 
these  Mountains  —  And  for  what  purpose  — 
Pastor  consents  —  Mountain  cottage  —  Excel- 
lent qualities  of  its  Inhabitants  —  Solitary  ex- 
presses his  pleasure ;  but  denies  the  praise  of 
virtue  to  worth  of  this  kind  —  Feelings  of  the 
Priest  before  he  enters  npon  his  account  of  per- 
sons interred  in  the  Churchyard  —  Graves  of 
unbaptized  Infants  —  Funeral  and  sepulchral 
observances,  whence  —  Ek^clesiastical  Estab- 
lishments, whence  derived  —  Profession  of  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 


"Farewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy 

rude  House, 
And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fie) 
And  guardian  rocks  I  —  Farewell,  i 

seat! 
To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  %fat 
Open,  and  day's  pnre   cheeifuhMi, 

veiled 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapped  thee  rood 

dark 
Im^netrable  shade;  once  more 
Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 
By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of 
For  quietness  profound  I  ** 

Upon  the 
Of  that  brown  ridge,  sole  outlet  of  the 
Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would 

tempt. 
Lingering   behind   my   comrades,  tins  I 

breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seensd 
Like  the  fixed  centre  of  a  troubled  worU. 
Again  I  halted  with  reverted  eyes; 
The  chain  that  would  not  slacken,  ins  ^ 

length 
Snapt,  —  and,  pursuing  leisurely  my  wit, 
How  vain,  thought  I,  is  it  by  change  of  pbn 
To   seek   that  comiort   which  the  ■ffl' 

denies;  b 

Yet  trial  and  temptations  oft  are  shumed 
Wisely;  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  bold 
Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  wte* 

fate 
Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  eompbunft 
Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  v« 
To  st^  from  active  duties,  and  embnee 
Obscurity,  and  undisturbed  repose. 
—  Knowledge,  methinks,  in  these  di>» 

derea  times. 
Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have     « 
Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old; 
Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  v 

stained 
By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 
Unoensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  fev 
Living  to  Grod  and  nature,  and  oonteit 
With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 
The  spots  where  such  abide  I    But  hafpf^ 

stiU 
The  Man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  1^ 

tends 
That  meditation  and  research  may  gvidf 
His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers      ' 
Discovered  or  invented;  or  set  forth, 
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hrough  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 

truth, 
i  lucid  order;  so  that,  when  his  course 
I  nuif  some  faithful  eulo|^t  may  say, 
[e  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  over- 
look 
Lis  unobtrusive  merit;  but  his  life, 
weet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 
hat  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Admowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere  49 
Lccompanied  these  musings;  fervent  thanks 
'or  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice; 
i  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the 

world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat; 
iheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost, 
lecluded,  but  not  buried;  and  with  son? 
)heerii^  my  days,  and  with  industrious 

thought; 
Vith  the  ever-welcon^  company  of  books; 
Vith  virtuous  MendsUp's  soui-eustainmg 

aid, 
Ind  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along,  60 
following  the  rugged  roaa,  by  sledge  or 

wheel 
ii\rom  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
tfy  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Salting  together  on  a  rocky  knoU, 
iVhence  the  bare  road  descended  rapidly 
Fo  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his 

hand 
In  sign  of  f««weU.    «  Nay."  the  old  Man 

said, 
"The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now,  7 1 
We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  ^Ided,  though  reluctant;  for  his  n^ind 
lostmctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
—  So  we  descend:    and   winding  round  a 

rook 
Attain  a  point  that  showed  the  valley  — 

stretched 
In  length  before  us;  and,  not  distant  far, 
^pon  a  rising  ground  a  grey  church-tower, 
Whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted 

trees.  Si 

And  towards  a  cfystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 


Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed, 

flowed 
A   copious   stream    with    boldly -winding 

course; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden  —  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  everywhere,  ap- 
peared 
Fair  dwellings  single,  or  in  social  knots; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene,     90 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

**  As   'mid  some    happy  vaUey  of  the 
Alps," 
Said  I,  "  once  happy,  ere  tyranmc  power, 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy^  their  unoffenmng  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reic^ns  here. 
Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose 

roof 
A  rural  lord  mig^t  dwell."  — "  No  feudal 

pomp. 
Or  power,"  replied  the  Wanderer, "  to  that 

House 
Belongs,  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home    xoo 
Abides,   from  year  to    year,    a    genuine 

Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  prated. 
The  father  of  his  people.     Such  is  he; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  yoimg  and  old, 

rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.     He  hath  vouch- 
safed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted  —  but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  alL 

The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose,  m 

And  learning's  solid  dignity;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor    wanting  powerful 

friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
Prom  academic  bowers.  He  loved  the  spot — 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil?  —  he 

prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsupprest 
And  imdisguised,  and  strong  and  serious 

thought, 
A  character  reflected  in  himself,  tao 

With   such    embellishment   as   well  be- 
seems 
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His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep 

vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  sight, 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  Patrons  of  this 

Cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The   Vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  do- 
main. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might 

well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  coidd  else 
Have  been  bestowed,  through    course  of 
common  chance,  131 

On  an  unwealthy  mountain  Benefice." 

This  said,  oft  pausing,  we  pursued  our 

way; 
Nor  reached  the  village-churchyard  till  the 

sun 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had 

risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills, 
And    round    our  path  darted  oppressive 

beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred 

Pile 
Stood  open;    and    we    entered.     On    my 

frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air,     140 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to 

strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate 

awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  in- 
spired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy;  for  duration  built; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed. 
Like  leafless   underboughs,  in  some  thick 

wood, 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls,      150 
Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed; 
Each  also  crowned  with  winged  heads  —  a 

pair 
Of  rudely-painted  Cherubim.     The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows;  the  chancel  only  showed 
Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  of  earthly 

state 


By  immemorial  privilege  allowed; 
Though    with    the    £ncincture*s    fpedil 

sanctity 
But  ill  according.    An  heraldic  shield,  k 
Varying  its  tincture   with  the  chMagdi 

Bght, 
Imbued  the  altar-window;  fixed  aloft 
A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  tiai 
Yet  undiscoloured.    A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  disp^ 

lined; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  dispbj«^ 
Thronging  the  walls;  and  on  the  floor  t» 

neath 
Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  embko 

graven 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  8<nne  w^ 

small 
And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid.        n 

The  tribute  by  these    various  reeordi 

claimed. 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 
0£Bce,  alliance,  and  promotion  —  all 
Ending  in  dust;  of  upright  magistrates, 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  motbo 

church. 
And  nncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate, 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  beg* 
In  qualitv  of  page  amonf  the  train         '^ 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  crossed  tk 

seas 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and    prove  bs 

strength 
In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  Ftanoe. 
Another  tablet  registered  the  death, 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knifbt 
Tried    in    the    sea-fights    of  the  seccod 

Charles. 
Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lav  en- 
tombed; 
And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voiee, 
I  read,  —  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  dij 
He,  *mid  the  afflictions  of  intestine  war  ki 
And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 
One  only  solace  —  that  he  had  espoused 
A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  belovea 
For  her  benign  perfections;  and  yet  mart 
Endeared  to  him,  for  this,  that,  in  her  statr 
Of  wedlock  richly  crowned  with  HeaT«o*s 

regard, 
She  with  a  numeroos  issue  filled  his  boitfv 
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LO  throve,  like  plants,  umnjured  by  the 

storm 
B.'t  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to 
speak  aoo 

less  particular  notices  assigned 
Youth  or  Maiden  gone  before  their  time, 
d  Matrons  and  un wedded  Sisters  old; 
biose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 
modest  panegyric. 

"  These  dim  lines, 
hat  would  they  tell?  "  said  I,  —  but,  from 

the  task 
'  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative, 
ith  whisper  soft  my  venerable  Friend 
Jled   mej  and,  looking  down  the  dark- 

some  aisle, 
iBTW  the  Tenant  of  the  lonely  vale         310 
f»j»^iwg    apart;    with    curved    arm    re- 
clined 
a  the  baptismal  font;  his  pallid  face 
ptumed,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 
I  some  abstraction;  —  gracefully  he  stood, 
he  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 
hat  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 
1  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to 
year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  Sexton 

rouse; 
fho  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  time, 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes  aao 

*hat  had  beguilea  the  work  from  which  he 

eame, 
Vith  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder 

hung; 
Co  be  deposited,  for  future  need, 
n  their  appointed  ipia.ce.   The  pale  Recluse 
iVithdrew;  and  straight  we  followed,  — to 

a  spot 
iVhere  sun  and  shade  were  intermixed;  for 

there 
k  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 
From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 
Small  space  of  that  green  churchyara  with 

a  light 
And  pleasant  awning.     On  the  moss-grown 

wall  aso 

My  ancient  Friend  and  I  together  took 
Our  seats;  and  thus  the  Sohtary  spake, 
Standing  before  us:  — 

'*  Did  you  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl. 
Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neigh- 
bour's g^ve, 
Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay, 


All  unconcerned  as  he  would  bind  a  sheaf. 
Or  plant  a  tree?    And  did  you  hear  his 

voice  ? 
I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  the  sound 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts. 
Which  then  were  silent;  but  crave  utter- 
ance now.  241 

Much,"  he  continued,  with  dejected  look, 
''Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing 

phrase, 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread. 
Hovered  above  our  destiny  on  earth: 
But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the 

soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality. 
And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute 

earth  250 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every 

gprave 
Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 
We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and 

shame. 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how 

iU 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is 

known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined; 
How    idly,    how   perversely,   life  s   whole 

course. 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line. 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset. 

Mark  the  babe  261 
Not    long    accustomed   to  this  breathing 

world; 
One  that  hath  barely  learned  to  shape  a 

smile, 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul,  to  grasp 
With  tiny  finger  —  to  let  fall  a  tear; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might 

seem. 
The  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man; 
A  g^ve  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare    370 
His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes; 
When  they,  who  for  this  Minor  hold  m 

trust 
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Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  Charge, 
For  this  occasion  damtily  adorned. 
At  the  baptismal  font.   And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  re- 
ceived aSi 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with 

trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein 

shall  float 
Oyer  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlastinf^  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  <&sires. 
Are  all  renounced;  high  as  the  thought  of 

man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  i,  profes«^; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide,  290 
And  unremitting  prog^ss  to  ensure 
In  holiness  and  truth." 

"  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
"  Rites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  ju<^^ent  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  't  is  given  him  to  de- 
scry; 301 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injtmctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness;  in  trust 
That  what  the  Soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May   be,   through  pains  and   persevering 

hope, 
Recovered;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be 
gained." 

**  I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answered 


u 


no: 


The  outward  ritual  and  establi^ed  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest  311 
These  inward  f  eelin^^,  and  the  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance 
Are  both  a  natural  process;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  unoensured;  though  the  issue 

prove, 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.  —  But, 

oh! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched  —  miserable, 


As  the  lost  Anfi;el  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  moumfiAy  pronounced,  then,  ii  bt 

mind,  pt 

Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  more 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  powers' 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down;  tM 

grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  gots^; 
That  tempts,  emboldens  —  for  a  time  sbst 

tains. 
And  then  betrays;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment;  and  so  retresdi 
The  inevitable  circle:  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thooghtlai 

peace. 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undistarbed} 

Philosophy  I    and    thou    more    vaoDtz' 

name  sp 

Religion !  with  t^  statelier  retinue, 
Fail£,  Hope,  and  Charity  —  from  the  visiUt 

world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  h& 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  firmest  trust  ^ 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  txt^ 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscioiis  feet 
The  generations  ormankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tetz^. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest  —  c^ 

jrou,  j^ 

High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constrained  td 

ask. 
Here  standing,  with  the  onvoyage^le  ^ 
In  &int  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  h^ 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be 

laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  yoor  domioMft 

where  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  coofinned? 
—  Not  for  a  happv  land  do  I  enquire, 
Island  or  grove,  tnat  hides  a  blessed  fev 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere,  yj 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  Souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked 

ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?  —  If  tb 

heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  pnu^e* 
Who  shall  be  named  —  in  Uie  resplendest 

line 
Of  8agQ8,  martyrs,  oonfesson  —  tfao  naa 
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bom  the  best  might  of  faith,  wherever 
fixed,  360 

r   one    day's    little  compass,  has    pre- 
served 
om  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
'  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
tlpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
»  some  unsanctioned  fear  ? 

**  If  this  be  so, 
id  Man,"  said  I,  "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
laa  pitiably  infill;  then,  he  who  made, 
id  who  shall  judg^  the  creature,  will  for- 
give. 
Tet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
all  too  true;  and  surely  not  misplaced: 
IT,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground, 
such  thoughts  371 

ise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
f  natural  exhalation.     Witb  the  dead 
I  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
^ho  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
f  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
y  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to 

age 
rofession  mocks  performance.   Earth  is 

sick, 
nd  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
rhich  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when 
they  talk  380 

>f  truth  and  lustice.    Turn  to  private  life 
Jul  social  neighbourhood;  look  we  to  our- 
selves; 
i  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
or  all ;  and  vet  how  few  are  warmed  or 

cheered  1 
low  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
Lnd  still  remain  self-governed,  and  apart, 
like  this  our  honoured  Friend;  and  thence 

acquire 
light  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline, 
iluit  promises  to  the  end  a  blest  old  age  ! " 

''Yet,'*  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus 

exclaimed  390 

rhe  Solitary,  "  in  the  life  of  man, 
^  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Paith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
k  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
W^itb  all  its  seasons.     Grant  that  Spring  is 

there, 
In  sfnte  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast, 
Hopsfol    and    promising  with  buds    and 

flowers; 
let  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich 

day, 


That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  expressed  ? 

And  mellow  Autumn,  chargea  with  boun- 
teous fruit,  400 

Where  is  she  imaged?  in  what  favoured 
clime 

Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  mag^ficence  ? 

—  Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the 
worse 

In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 

With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied,  - 

And  that  contents  him;  bowers  that  hear 
no  more 

The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 

Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 

And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling 
leaves, 

Foretelling  i^ed  Winter's  desolate  sway. 

How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck  411 
This  fertile  valley  !  Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within; 
Embosomed  happiness,  and  placid  love; 
As  if  the  sunshme  of  the  da^  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  m  the  hearts  of 

all 
Who  walk    this  favoured  ground.      But 

chance-regards, 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  Friend  pronounced 
On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind  421 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple 

race 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 
From   foul  temptations,  and   by   constant 

care 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general 

lot 
With  little  mitigation.     They  escape, 
Perchance,  the  neavier  woes  of  guilt;  feel 

not 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness:  430 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 
Is  fashioned  like  an  ill-constructed  tale; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 
And    pleasant   interests  —  for    the  sequel 

leaving 
Old  things  repeated  with  diminished  grace; 
And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they 

spring." 
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While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  dis- 
course, 440 
The  reverend  Pastor  toward  the  churchyard 

gate 
Approached;  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  Friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.     With  a  gracious 

mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  waU 
Sate  by  my  side,  haa  vanished,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferred  him  to  the  flying 

clouds, 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place        450 
In  his  own  valley's  rocky  guardianship. 

—  For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well 

pleased: 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both 

were  marked 
By  circmnstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.     To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  likened:  flourishing  appeared. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his 

prime. 
The  other  —  like  a  stately  sycamore,       460 
That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  its  honied 

shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged;  and 

soon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had 

given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.  —  "Is 

Man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  grey. 
Perforce  ?     Are  we  a  creature  in  whom 

good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will  470 
Aclmowledg^    reason's    law?      A    living 

power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name, 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 

—  Our  cogitations,  this   way  have    been 

drawn, 


These  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer 

«  on  which 
Our  inquest    turns.  —  Accord,   good  & 

the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gioom 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  ka^ 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  stilled  aJ 

cheered." 

^  Our  nature,"  said  the  Priest,  b  1^ 

reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom:  thej  pa 

ceive. 
With  undistempered  and  unclouded  spirit, 
The  object  as  it  is;  but,  for  ourselves,  I 
That  speculative  height  we  may  not  re*^ 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own;  and  we  J 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  ba 

far. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain— 
Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep— 
As  virtue's  self;  like  virtue  is  beset 
With  snares;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to4i 

cay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these:  through  tba 

alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 
Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be     I 
Indifferent    judges.      'Spite    of    proe^ 

boast,  i 

Reason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  mia 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  povcr^ 
Still  to  be  courted  —  never  to  be  won. 
—  Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  ki^ 

self; 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  peftort)*^ 
That  is  transported  to  excess;  tlMit  yeui^ 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  toomw^ 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils: 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  motdders  in  despdui 
Thus   comprehension    fails,   and  tmtii  i 

missed;  5J 

Thus  darkness  and  delusion  round  oar  pafi 
Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtle  in/irj 

lurks 
Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

Tet  for  the  general  purposes  of  futfa 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  mav  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  ss^ 

ject 
The  wUl  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliesft  Ihl 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gun 
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i  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
icli  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power  521 

00  infirm  to  reach.     But,  waiving  this, 

1  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
less    exalted    consciousness,    through 

which 
»  'v^ry  multitude  are  free  to  range, 
!  aa.f ely  may  afi&rm  that  human  ufe 
dither  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
:.teful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
a.  £orbidden  tract  of  cheerless  view; 
en    as  the   same  is   looked  at,   or  ap- 
proached. 530 
as,  when  in  changeful  April  fields  are 

white 
ith.  new-fallen  snow,  if  from  the  sullen 

north 
•nr  -WKlk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
ith     gained    his    noontide    height,  this 

churchyard,  filled 
ith   mounds  transversely  lying  side  by 

side 
om  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
1  unillnmined,  blank,  and  dreary  plam, 
ith  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and 

eloom 
gddenmg   the   heart.    €ro  forward,  and 

look  back; 
x>k,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of 

light,  540 

f  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
is  beams;  which,  imexcluded  in  their  fall, 
pen  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
ave  gently  exercised  a  melting  power; 
hen  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye, 
U    fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and 

bright, 
[opeful  and  cheerful: — vanished  is  the  pall 
"hat  overspread  and  chilled  the  sacred  turf, 
^anished  or  hidden;  and  the  whole  domain, 
*o  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear 
L  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours.  551 
-  This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life, 
8  to  that  other  state  more  apposite, 
)eath  and  its  two-fold  aspect!  wintry  — 

one, 
^old,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut 

out; 
rhe    other,  which    the  ray  divine    hath 

touched, 
Beplete    with    vivid   promise,   bright   as 

spring. 

•*  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  Wan- 
derer thus 


With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
"  And  in  your  judgment,  Sir  !  the  mind*s 
repose  560 

On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  stedfast 

shape 
And  imdisturbed  proportions ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives, 
Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose 

head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.     With  joy  sin- 
cere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirmed     570 
By  your  authority.     But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  g^ves  effect 
To  outward  argument;  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?  how  shall  man  uuite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth-despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  ! " 

"  The  way,"  said  I,  "  to  court,  if  not  ob- 
tain 580 
The  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright; 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature,  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may   be    trained,  and    renovation 

brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gUi.    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural   roof  of  that  dark  house   in 

which 
Hb    soul    is    pent !    How  little   can    be 
known  —  590 

This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh;  how  far  we 

err  — 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unf  requent  pang  ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course; 
Such   do    I    mean  who,  unperplexed    by 

doubt, 
And  uninoited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may, 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  mom  till  eventide, 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil  600 

For  daily  bread." 

"  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaimed 
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r*v^o    pal®  Recluse — «« praise  to  the  sturdy 
^  plough, 

patient  spade;  praise  to  the  simple 
crook, 
Vxijd  ponderous  loom  —  resounding  while  it 
^^  holds 

3odT  cm^  mind  in  one  ca^vity; 
Xnd  let  the  light  mechamc  tool  be  hailed 
With  honour;  whiclu  encasing  b^  tiie  power 
Of  long  companionsnip,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of 
nerves,  609 

Prom  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart ! 
—  Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil, 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that 

force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
^r  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance;  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude  —  in 

those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom. 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  con- 
tent. 620 
—  Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it  I " 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  Man's  cheek;  but,  at  this  closing 

turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.    Said  he, 
**  That  which  we  feel  we  utter;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.     For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
**  Have  kindly  interposed.     May  I  entreat 
Tour  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape     63 1 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  a&ry  alchemists, 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.   There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner 

heart: 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what 

man 
He  hi  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field; 
Wliat  qualities  of  mind  she   bears,   who 
comes,  640 

For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her 

paiL 
To  that  green  pasture;  place  before  our 
sight 


The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  boBsal 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel;  «| 

that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  sinob 

scends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take 

them 
Your  instances;  for  they  are  both 

known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably 
Epitomise  the  life;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  &om  their  lowly  mansiona 

brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at 

feet: 
•^f  by  yo^if  records,  may  our  doubts 

solved; 
And  so,  not  searching  hig^r  we  may 
To  prize  the  breath  toe  share  with 

kind; 
And  look  tipon  the  dust  of  man  with 


indeed^ 


The  Priest  replied  —  *'  Xn  office  yon 

pose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  miaie; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting  —  elae 

task 
Would  be  most  gratefuL    True  i 

is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden 

sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard; 

these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  paal: 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone;  the  transit  made  that 
The  very  Soul,  revealed  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  n 
Ere  we  aescend  into  these  sflent  vaun 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark 

dark 

With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  specie 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  tul  a 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  snch  it  might  be  deemed  —  a 

sunbeam; 
But 't  is  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground* 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
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3    tiUer'8  hand,  a  hermit  might  have 

chosen, 
T  Opportunity  presented,  thence 
r  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er 

hmd 
d  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works, 
e  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
□dself  unseen  I     But  no  tradition  tells 
at  ever  hermit  dipped  his  maple  dish 
the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon 

green  fields; 
d  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
those  who  occupy  and  till  the  eround, 
gh  on  that  mountain  where  they  long 

have  dwelt  691 

wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude, 
house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot, 
rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in 

front, 
kcked  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose 

crest 
'  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimney  top; 
rough  abode  —  in  colour,  shape,  ana  size, 
ach  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 
ight  have  been  wished  for  and  contrived, 

to  elude 
le  eye  of  roving  plunderer  —  for  their 

need  700 

iffices;  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
I  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South- 
west 

I  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
•  Alone  within  her  solitary  hut; 

iiere,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 
t  any  moment  may  the  Dame  be  found, 
rue  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
od  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.    She  be- 
guiles 
intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
summers  day,  and  winter's;  with  suc- 
cess 710 
ot  eqnal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain, 
ven  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  con- 
tent, 
ntil  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 
rom  the   far-^Ustant  quarry's  vault  re- 
turns; 
nd  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
rith  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of 
mind, 

II  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
[old  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair: 
kt  true  humility  descends  irom  heaven; 
Old  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fallen  on 

them;  730 


U 


Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 

—  Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and 

copy  these  1 
Who,  in  Uieir  noiseless  dwelling-place,  can 

hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture 

texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  tempter's 

peace; 
And  recommending  for  their  mutual  need, 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  1 " 

**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  grey-haired 

Wanderer  said, 
'*  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice 

first 
Yon  turned;    and  yet  more  pleased  have 

from  your  lips  730 

Gathered  this  fair    report  of  them  who 

dwell 
In  that  retirement;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  tired  way-f  anng  man,  once  /  was  brought 
While  traversing  alone  yon  mountain  pass. 
Dark  on  my  road  the  autumnal  evening  fell. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom. 
So  hazu*dons  that  feet  and  hands  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes  —  until  a 

light 
High    in  the  gloom  appeared,  too    high, 

methought,  740 

For  human  habitation;  but  I  longed 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  looked  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant 

lamp. 
And  saw  the  light  —  now  fixed — and  shift- 
ing now  — 
Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 
Of  never-varying  motion,  to  and  fro. 
It  is  no  night-fire  of  the  naked  hills. 
Thought  I  —  some  friendly  covert  must  be 

near. 
With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 
I    turn,  and    reach  at  last  the  guiding 

light;  75« 

Joy  to  myself  I  but  to  the  heart  of  her 
Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hiU, 
(The  same  kind  Matron  whom  your  tongue 

hath  praised) 
Alarm  and  oisappointment  I    The  alarm 
Ceased,  when  she  learned  through  what 

mishap  I  came, 
And  by  what  help  had  gained  those  distant 

fields. 
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Drawn    from  her  cottage,  on  that  a&ry 

height, 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground  —  to  guide  her  Hus- 
band home,  760 
By  that  unwearied  siinial,  kenned  afar; 
An  anxious  dut^  !  vr&ch  the  lofty  site, 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irreguhir  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chimce 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.  *  But 

come, 
Come,'  said  the  Matron, '  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it!'    Entering,  I 

beheld 
A  blazing  fire  —  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave 

asked,  770 

The  Dame  returned. 

Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the   buuder's 

hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Opened,  and  she  re-entered  with  glad  looks, 
Her  Helpmate  following.     Hospitable  &ire, 
Frank    conversation,  nuuie  the  evening's 

treat: 
Need  a  bewildered  traveller  wish  for  more? 
But  more  was  given;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  Man's  form, 

and  face 
Not  less  than  beautiful;  an  open  brow    780 
Of  undisturbed  humanity;  a  cheek 
Suffused    with  something  of    a  feminine 

hue; 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  in  the  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honoured  once,  those  features  and  that 


mien 


May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them 

here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued,    790 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  ^ntleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  deg^raded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherished  and  uj^eld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 
As  boolu  record,  and    even  the  careless 

mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 


Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  da«i4 

day,  H 

1  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  mominff  salutation  with  my  Host, 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.  *  Three  dariL  mid-wimi 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  Matron,  *  and  I  never  see, 
Save  when  the  sabbath  brings  its  kind  » 

lease,  i 

My  Helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    H| 

quits  I 

His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  retvrd 
And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  m 

^in  the  bread  ' 

For  which  we  pray;  and  for  the  wants  prt 

vide  M 

Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age.  1 
Companions  have  I  many;  many  friends,  | 
Dependants,  comforters  —  my   wheel,  b| 

fire,  ^ 

All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  va^ 

ear. 
The    cackling    hen,    the    tender    ducU 

brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  m 

porch. 
This    honest    sheep-dog's    coimt«iaiiec  1 

read; 
With  him  can  talk;  nor  bluah  to  wutr 

word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shi^ml 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drires  ^ 

clouds  <^ 

Care  not  for  me,  he   lingers    romnd  a^ 

door, 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  temptf 

suit;  — 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  s^ 

port,  I 

My    comfort:  —  would     that     they    ra 

of  tener  fixed 
On  what,  for  guidanee   in   the  way  tk^ 

leads  I 

To    heaven,  I    know,  by    my   Redee^ 

taught' 
The  Matron  ended  —  nor  could  I  forbetf 
To  exclaim  —  *  O  happy  1   yielding  to  d 

law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main  !-^ 
While  thankless  thousands  are  oppcest  afl 

clogffed  4 

By  ease  anl  leisure;  by  the  vmj  wealUk 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor; 
While  tens  of  tnousands  falter  ia  their  psA 
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L  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering 
light; 

yon  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag; 

you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star, 
1  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun.'  ** 

Yes  ! "  said  the  Solitary  with  a  smile 
it  seemed  to  break  from  an  expanding 

heart, 
he  untutored  bird  may  found,  and  so 

construct,  840 

i    -with  such  soft    materials  line,  her 

nest 
:ed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake, 
&t  the  thorns  wound  her  not;  they  only 

guard, 
wars  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifts 
happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
ifes   with    her  species,  nature's   grace 

sometimes 
on  the  individual  doth  confer, 
aong    her    higher  creatures  bom  and 

trained 
use  of  reason.    And,  I  own  that,  tired 
the  ostentatious  world  —  a  swelling  stage 
ith    empty  actions    and   vain    passions 

stuffed,  851 

id  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
>ping  far  less  than  I  coiUd  wish  to  hope, 
r  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed  — 
ove  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending 
>r    summoned    to  contend  for  virtue's 

prize, 
iss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they 

aim, 
est  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
le  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
to  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues     860 
id    hindrances    with  which  they   stand 

heset. 
early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 
few   small  crofts  of  stone-encumbered 

ground; 
asses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
attered    about    imder    the    mouldering 

waUs 
I  a  rough  precipice;  and  some,  apart, 
1  cmarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance, 
B  tf  the  moon  had  showered  them  down 

in  spite. 
at  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough 

was  scared  870 

J  these  obstmctioas,  'round   the  shady 

stones 


*  A  fertilising  moisture,'  said  the  Swain, 

*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved;  and  feeding 

devrs 
'And  damps,  through    all   the  droughty 
summer  day 

*  From  out  their  substance  issuing,  maintain 
'Herbage  that  never  fails;  no  grass  springpi 

up 
'  So  g^en,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine  ! ' 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures;  rare,  at 

least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product.   He,  whose 

bed  880 

Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor 

Pensioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered 

dell 
Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet,  he, 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness:  that  grey-haired  Ch> 

phan  — 
So  call  him,  for  humanitv  to  him 
No  parent  was  —  feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  soUtude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
—  But  your  compliance,  Sir  !  with  our  re- 
quest 891 
My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the   Reverend  Pastor 

said, 
Around  him  looking;  "  Where  shall  I  be- 

gin? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?  " 
He  paused  —  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down 

agam  901 

Upon    the    earth  beneath  his  feet;    and 

spake:  — 

"  To  a  mysteribuslyHuiited  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  Death  and  Life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction;  consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross; 
Hallowed  to  revelation;  and  no  less 
TTo  reason's  mandates:  and  the  hopes  di- 
vine 
Of  pure  imagination;  —  above  all,  9x0 
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To  charity,  aod  love,  that  have  provided, 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place: 
Even  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hol- 
low vale. 
Whether    their    course    be    turbulent    or 

smooth, 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  Lake,   920 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose. 

And  blest  are  they  who  sleep:  and  we 
that  know,      ' 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and 

walk. 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cov- 
ered 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread  . 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loth  and  slow  to  come  !    A  battle- 
field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  makes  a  strange  spec- 
tacle ! 
A  dismal  prospect  yields  the  wild  shore 
strewn  930 

With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young 

'  and  old 
Wandering  about  in  miserable  search 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry 

sea 
R^tores  not  to  their  prayer  I     Ah  I  who 

would  think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  com- 
pose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes  —  these  wretched,  Uiese 

depraved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
prest;  940 

Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word, 
And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  de- 
stroyed — 
Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few, 
Who,  with  a  autiful  and  tender  hand, 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot, 
This    Sie  of   infants;    some    that   never 

breathed 
The  vital  air;  others,  which,  though  al- 
lowed 


That  privilege,  did  yet  ezjnre  too  sua, 
Or  with  too  Drief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite  sj 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  ii| 

arms 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 
These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  liidapJ 
And  the  besprinkled  nurslmg,  mneqnbcil 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  brad 
That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  iittk-J 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  wba  a 


rose 


Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek; 
The  thinking,  thoughtless,  school-boj;  i 

bold  youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  md 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life   \ 
Are  opening  roimd  her;  those  of  mi^ 

age, 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  th 

stand. 
Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly,  as  bb^ 

seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  aH 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them;  tki 

caved 
And  burthensome;  and  lastly,  thatpoifffc 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extii^ 
The   hopeful  and  the   hopeless,  fiist  ■ 

last. 
The  earliest  summoned  and  the  ktd 

spared  —  1 

Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  psid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribate  pA 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  gi^ 
Society  were  touched  with  kind  coneen^ 
And   gentle    'Nature   grieved,  that  < 

should  die;' 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  rezni, 
Observed    the    liberating      stroke— • 

blessed. 

And   whence   that    tribate?  whoeffl 

these  regards  ? 
Not  from  the  naked  Heart  alone  of  Mia 
(Though   claiming  hi^    distinctioo  1^ 

earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and   fountaiihbct^ 

tears. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness)  —  No,"  the  philosophie  fti^ 
Continued,  **  *t  is  not  in  the  ?ital  sctit 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  withovt  ai3 
From  the  pore  soul,  the  sonl  siiblinc  0 

pure; 
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^tb  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear, 
he  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his 

sins 
Ave  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to 

heaven;  989 

he  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
he  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  ana  plain, 
rhisperin^  those  truths  in  stillness,  which 

the  Word, 

0  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  pro- 

claims. 
ot  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
f  these  benign  observances  prevail: 
boa  are  they  bom,   thus   fostered,   thus 

maintained; 
nd  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
orefathers,  who,  to  guard    against  the 

shocks 
he  fluctuation  and  decay  of  thin|^,        999 
inbodied  and  established  these  high  truths 

1  solemn  institutions:  —  men  convinced 
hat  life  is  love  and  immortality, 

"he  being  one,  and  one  the  element, 
liere  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed, 
roDi     the  beginning,    hollowed  out  and 

scooped 
'or  Man's  affections  —  else  betrayed  and 

lost, 
Lnd  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite  t 
*his  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
^f  prescient  reason;  all  conclusions  else 
Lre  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  per- 
verse. 10 10 
lie  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times, 
«ife,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Kvine  or  human;  exercised  in  pain, 
n  strife,  and  tribulation;  and  ordained, 
f  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
[hroiiffh  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless 
joy." 

BOOK  SIXTH 

THE  CHURCHYARD   AMONG  THE 
MOUNTAINS 

ARGUMENT 

Poet's  Address  to  the  State  and  Chnrch  of 
SngUnd  —  The  Pastor  not  inferior  to  the  an- 
Mnt  Worthies  of  the  Church  —  He  begins  his 
fanatives  with  an  instiuice  of  nnreomted  Love 
—  Anguish  of  mind  sabdaed,  and  now  —  The 
onelj  Miner  —  An  instanoe  of  penereranoe  — 
WhiAk  leads  by  contrast  to  an  example  of 
ibnsed  talents,  irresolution,  and  weakne«  — 


Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to  his  own  case, 
asks  for  an  instance  of  some  Stranger,  whose 
dispoeitioDs  may  have  led  him  to  eud  his  days 
here  —  Pastor,  in  answer,  gives  an  acooont  of 
the  harmonising  influence  of  Solitude  upon  two 
men  of  opposite  principles,  who  had  encoun- 
tered agitations  in  pablic  life  —  The  rule  by 
which  ^eaoe  may  be  obtained  expressed,  and 
where  —  Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  Fa- 
tality —  Answer  of  the  Pastor  —  What  subjects 
he  will  exclude  from  his  Narratives  —  Conversa- 
tion upon  this  —  Instance  of  an  unamiable  char- 
acter, a  Female,  and  why  given  —  Contrasted 
with  this,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  unguarded  and 
betrayed  love  —  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and 
its  consequences  to  the  Offender  —  With  this 
instance  of  a  Marriage  Contract  broken  is  con- 
trasted one  of  a  Widower,  evidencing  his  faith- 
ful affection  towards  his  deceased  wife  by  his 
care  of  their  female  Children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped — 

to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow  I  and  to  the 

throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations 

Ue 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
—  Hail  to  the  State  of  England  I  And  con- 
join 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church; 
Founded  in  truth;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented;     by    the    hands    of    Wisdom 

reared  10 

In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that 

greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained. 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her 

soiL 

And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious 
plains 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple- 
towers. 
And  spires  whose  *  silent  finger  points  to 

heaven; ' 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk  20 
Of  ancient  minster  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams  —  may 

ne'er 
That  true  snocestion  fail  of  English  hearta^ 
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Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  stmctures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 
Ana  human  charibr,  and  social  love. 
—  Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 
Approach    their  reverend    graces,    unop- 
posed; 31 
Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bifi^t  zeal  madl^  to  overturn; 
And,  if  the  desolatm^  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  slml  continue  to  bestow 
I^n  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 
JGzclusively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit;        40 
Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wdds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
Such   hope,   entreats   that    servants   may 

ahiound 
Of  those  pure  altars  worthy;  ministers 
Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed; 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty 

leads 
Or  fixes  them;  whose  least  distinguished 

day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly 

lustre  so 

Which  makes  the  sabbath  lovely  in  the 

sight 
Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 
-—  And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  dopm  of  truth 
To  be  perpetually  attacked  by  foes 
Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 
For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  disciplined;  nor  (if  in  course 
Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 
Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven 

avert  t  60 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual 

sires 
Degenerate;  who,  constrained  to  wield  the 

sword 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust; 
And  Old,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in 

fire. 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied: 
Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release; 


But,  blessing  Grod  and  praising  fakn,  be- 

queauied 
With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  vaa^ 

deling  flame,  -a 

The   faith   which  they  by  diligence  ted 

earned. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  Teeeived, 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all 

kind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine  1 


Even  such  a  Man  (inheriting  the 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  tiines 
Not  deviating,  —  a  priest,  the  like  of 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stahona  set. 
Would  aer  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land     :^ 
Spread  true  religion  and  her  genuine  fndti) 
Before  me  stood  that  day;  on  holy  grooai 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality. 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised;  and  to  the  highest,  last; 
The    head    and    mighty    parajnoont   <i^ 

truths,  — 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds, 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  and  se- 
cured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faitii 
Announced,  as  a  preparatoiy  act  ^ 

Of  reverence  done  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  pbce, 
The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  groand; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed  wiA  t«t 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness; 
Then  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  spake. 

**  At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domaiB. 
Perchance    you    not    nnfreqnently    have 

marked 
A  Visitor — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowcfs; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear. 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mieii,  had 

yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  fnat 
Bobust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred.**  m 

The  Solitary  answered:  ''Such  a  Fonn 
Full  well  I  recollect.    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path;  but,  as  the  Intzndtr 

seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  be  kept, 
And  as  I  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  passed,  like  shadows.     I  bare 

heard, 
From  my  j^ood  Host,  that  being  erased  is 

bram 
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Y  unrequited  love,  he  scaled  the  rocks, 
ived  into  caves,  aiid  pierced  the  matted 

woods,  no 

I   hope  to   find  some  virtuous  herb  of 

power 
o  cure  his  malady  I  " 

The  Vicar  smiled,  — 
Alas  I  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
is  habitation  will  be  here:  for  him 
hat  open  grave  is  destined." 

''  Died  he  then 
f  pain  and  g^ef  ?  "  the  Solitary  asked, 
Do  not  believe  it;  never  could  that  be  t  ** 

**  He  loved,"  the  Vicar  answered, "  deeply 

loved, 
oved  fondly,  truly,  fervently;  and  dared 
t  length  to  teU  his  love,  but  sued   in 
.  vam;  lao 

Rejected,  yea  repelled;  and,  if  with  scorn 
fpon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow«  't  is  but 
.  high-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty 

wears 
n  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
*o  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
[umiliation,  when  no  loneer  free. 
'^hcU  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in; —  but 

when 
lie  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had 

wooed 
VtLS  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
V98  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope;  130 
?hen,  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on 

earth 
in  object  worthier  of  reeard  than  he, 
n  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  f 
x>st  was  she,  lost;  >f or  could  the  Sufferer 

say 
Phat  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Jnjustly  dealt  with;   but  the  Maid  was 

gone  I 
lad  vanished  from  his  prospects  and  de- 
sires; 
!fot  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
^o  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils  —  ah 

no  t  139 

>he  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete,  — 
Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried. 
His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  must  be  mine  1 ' 

Such  was  that  strong  concussion;  but  the 

Man. 
CHio  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some 

huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shakeui  soon  resumed 


The  stedf ast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 

Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 

And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect   and 

slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchained  by  science  he  had 

loved  150 

To  bend,  he  stoutly  re-addressed  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for 

truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.     Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appeared 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 
To  tinge  his  cheek;  and  through  his  frame 

it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove,  160 

Discoloured,  then  divested. 

'Tis  afiBrmed 
By  poets  skilled  in  nature's  secret  ways 
That    Love   will  not  submit  to  be  con- 
trolled 
By  mastery: — and  the  good  Man  lacked 

not  friends 
Who  strove  to  instil   this  truth  into  his 

mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 
'  60  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  *  remit  a  while 
'  This  baneful  dili^nce :  —  at  early  mom 
'  Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and 

woods; ' 

*  And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell,       170 

*  By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

'  Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be 
eclipsed, 

*  Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
*A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  they 

blow 
'Where   health  abides,  and  cheerfulness, 

and  peace.' 
The  attempt  was  made; —  'tis  needless  to 

report 
How  hopelessly;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven; 
That  opens,  for  such  suiferers,  relief       180 
Within  the  soul,  fountains  of  grace  divine; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and 

disease 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 
To  eenerate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
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Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above;  or 

pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they 

tread." 

'*  Impute   it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  ex- 
claimed 1S9 
The  Wanderer,  **  I  infer  that  he  was  healed 
By  perseyerance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

<*  You  do  not  err:  the  powers,  that  had 

been  lost 
By  slow  defi[rees,  were  gradually  regained; 
The  fluttenng  neryes  composed;  the  beat- 
ing heart 
In    rest    established;    and    the    jarring 

thoughts 
To    harmony  restored.  —  But    yon    dark 

mould 
Will  coyer    him,  in   the    fulness  of    his 

streng^th. 
Hastily  smitten  by  a  fever's  force; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion;  and  to 

send  201 

Some  farewell  words  —  with  one,  but  one, 

request; 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  ac^ 

cept 
Of    his  possessions  that  which  most  he 

prized; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves'  some  chosen 

plants. 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved; 
Mute  renster,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  vanoiis  fluctuations  in  the  breast; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love        a  10 
Conquered,  and  in  tranquillity  retained  I 

Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.     A  place 

there  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a 

band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore:  they  tried,  were 

foiled  — 
And  all  desbted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,    taking    counsel    of    his    own    clear 

thoughts,  a  19 

And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 


Unseconded,    uncountenanoed ;    then,  « 

time 
Passed  on,  while  still  his  lonely  effixti 

found 
No  recompense,  derided;  and  at  length, 
By  many  pitied,  as  insane  of  mind; 
By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  tlinll 
Of  subterranean  Spirits  feeding  hope 
By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  soimd; 
Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  anddestiofei 
—  But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  hsd  o» 

tured  « 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  tria 

ten  years. 
The  mountain's  entrails  offered  to  his  Tin 
And    trembling  grasp  the    long-d^emJ 

reward.  , 

Not  with  more  transport  did  ColimM 

greet 
A  world,  his    rich    discovery !    But  os 

Swain, 
A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained, 
Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weigbt 
Of  prosperous  fortune.     On  Uie  fields  W 

looked 
With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought, 
Wishes  and  endless  schemes;  by  dsjl^ 

walked  ^^ 

Giddy  and  restless;  ever  and  anon 
Quaffed  in  his  gratitude  immodente  ct^ 
And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy ! 
He  vanished ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  dav 
The  path  remains  that  linked  his  oottlg^ 

door 
To  the  mine's  month;  a  long  and  sbataf 

track. 
Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  Btooy  ade, 
Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
The  darksome  centre  of  a  oonstsnt  hope. 
This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  na. 
Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thav  n 
Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  awaj; 
And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  eitak 
The  Path  of  Pebskvebanck." 

**  Thou  from  wbctt 
Man  has    his    strength,"    exclaimed  tbr 

Wanderer,  "oh I 
Do  thou  direct  it  I    To  the  yirtuous  gn>^ 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  percem 
In   this  blind  world  the   guidmg  vein  of 

hope; 
That,  like  this  Labourer,  such  may  digtiteir 

way 
*  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified; '     >^ 
Grant  to  the  wise  his  firnmesa  of  resolfe  I 
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**  That    prayer  were  not  superfluous/' 

said  the  Priest, 
Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
liat    Westminster,    for    Britain's  glory, 

holds 
V^ithin  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Lmbitiously  collected.     Yet  the  sigh, 
VThich  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due 

to  all, 
VTierever  laid,  who  living  fell  belo>% 
lieir  virtue's  humbler  mark;  a  sigh  of 

pain 
f  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank.      370 
low  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests; 
iim,  farther  oft;  the  pair,  who  here  are 

laid; 
)ut,  above  all,  that  mixture  of,  earth's 

mould 
^om  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my 

mind 
iecalls  1 

He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipped 
3y  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  grey, 
jrave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
E^roduced,  when   thoughtless    Folly  hath 

usurped  380 

Fhe  natural  crown  that  sage  Experience 

wears, 
[ray,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possessed 
Or  could  perform ;  a  zealoiis  actor,  hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier,  sworn 
Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise  — 
Such  was  he;  ye^  as  if  within  his  frame 
Iwo  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged, 
Iwo  sets  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put 

on;  289 

And,  fraueht  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  wriwes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage, 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth 

and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the 

stream. 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.     Not  a  leaf, 
That  flutters  on  the  bouy;h,  lighter  than  he; 
And  not  a  flower,  that  <&oops  in  the  g^reen 

shade. 
More  winningly  reserved  !     If  ye  enquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice ; 
Twas  Nature's  will;  who  sometimes  un- 
dertakes, 301 


For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
Hence,  for  this  Favourite  —  lavishly  en- 
dowed 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive 

wit. 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters  —  every  fancy  shaped 
Fair  expectations;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  Adventurer, 
there  311 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlooked, 
Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes. 
Cherished  for  him,  he  suffered  to  depart. 
Like   blighted  buds;  or  clouds  that  mim- 
icked land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye;  or  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  decked  the  morning  grass; 

or  aught 
That  was  attoactive,  and  hath  ceased  to  be  I 

Yet,  when  this  Prodigal  returned,  the 

rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestowed. 
Who,  by  humiliation  undeterred,  321 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  Father's  gates.  —  Whence  came 

he  ?  —  clothed 
In  tattered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide-staring 

owl 
And  the  owl's  prey;  from  these  bare  haunts, 

to  which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gaiety  !   But  soon  revived    331 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renewed 
His  suit  to  Fortime;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  Ingrate.     Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he  —  whose 

nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his 

voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp, 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies  touched 
In  glittering  halls  —  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment  —  who  more 

blithe  341 

Than  this  fallen  Spirit?  in  those  dreary 

holds 
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His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-niaking  oeggarSi  —  nor  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit;  then,  all  enchained 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In    their  own  arts  outdone,  their    fame 

eclipsed, 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Fiend 
Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats,   350 
For  knavish  purposes  1     The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hii'ed  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who 

might, 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
—  Such  the  too  freauent  tenor  of  his. boast 
In  ears  that  relishea  the  report;  —  but  all 
Was  from  his  Parents  happily  concealed;  361 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying 

love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last  repentant  breath;  and  closed  his 

eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  haa  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of    a    young    fowl    beneath  one  mother 

Imtched, 
Though  from  another  sprung,  different  in 

kind: 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to 

live. 
Distracted  in  propensity;  content  370 

With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  unblest; 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave, 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  Mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  that 

sleep." 

•*  T  is  strange,"  observed  the   Solitary, 

**  strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his 

shame  380 

To  the  parental  door;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse;  no  —  he  must 

have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech, 


In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed, 
Self -catechised,     self  -  punished.  —  Soot 

there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  lKiine,iBl 

much 
And  daily  longing    that  the  same  wcr 

reached. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  f  eDovsUp 
Of  kindred  mould.  —  Such  haply  here  «• 
.laid?"  yi 

«*Yes,"said  the  Priest,  "the  GemMof 

our  hills  — 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  btitien 

cast . 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny  —  doth  sometimes  lire, 
Even  by  his  studied  depth  of  privaey, 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  fiid, 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free,  ^ 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse;  but  as  their  stay  vis 

brief, 
So  their  denarture  o^y  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  oonieetnres.    Other  tsaet 
Surrives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  •  p«r 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  seveu 

fates, 
Meeting  as  strangers,  m  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  leMb 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remained  as  inadi 
True  to  their  choice;  and  gave  their  boies 

in  trust  4» 

To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescntcheoned  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  family  vault.  —  A  Chieftvi 

one 
By  right  of  birth;   within  whose  spotless 

breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned: 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatieoioe 

hailed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lo< 
Aroused  his  clan;   and,  fighting  at  their 

head, 
With  his  brave  sword  endeaTonred  to  pre- 
vent «» 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.  Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  fbores 
He  fled;  and  when  the  lenient  hana  of  ^ 
Those   troubles  had  a]^peaaed»  he  80«^ 

and  gained, 
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Tor  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
letreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 

The  other,  bom   in    Britain's  southern 
tract, 
lad  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
[lis  gentler  sentiments  of  love  ana  hate, 
rhere,  where  they  placed  them  who  in  con- 
science prized  43° 
Fhe  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
^hose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
^d  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life, 
4nd  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be 

thine 
[f ,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand, 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove 

not,  soon 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.  He  —  who  oft, 
Beneath  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  truths  44a 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied  — 
Was   forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a 

sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitter- 
ness. 
When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  at- 
tempt: 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear,         450 
The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed 

name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the 

world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravelled 

WUds; 
In  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  pos- 
sessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.    Here,  then,  they 

met. 
Two  doughty  champions;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian !     You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe      460 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sus- 
tained. 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause;  no,  —  I   have 

heard 
My  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 


Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they 

fiUed, 
Daily,  its    bowling-green  with    harmless 

strife; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts   the 

church; 
And  vexed  the  market-place.    But  in  the 

breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment, 
Such  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their 

days  471 

By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it 

more. 

A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened 

walks 
This  Churchyard  was.     And,  whether  they 

had  come  * 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linked 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had 

marked  481 

The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground. 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air:  —  the  spirit 

of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity;  that — spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute, 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Earth  and    the   kingdoms  of    the   earth, 

create  — 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  f orgetf ulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  de- 
barred. 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have 

claimed.  490 

There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to 

have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting-place. 
But  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay, 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument:  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot,   in  which   they 

wished  500 

(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish 

the  desire) 
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That,  imdiTided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood, 

was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of 

steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might 

seem 
To  suit  this  place;  yet  built  in  no  proud 

scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness;  they  only  aimed 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  ^te,  whereon 
The    shadow  ffuls    to  note    the  stealthy 

hours,  511 

Winds  an  inscriptive  legend." — At  these 

words 
Thither  we  turned;  and  gathered,  as  we 

read, 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers 

couched: 
"  TimejUes;  it  w  his  melancholy  task. 
To  bringy  and  bear  awaift  delusive  hopes. 
And  re-prodtwe  the  troubles  he  destroys, 
BtUf  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  Mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace,  520 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  con- 
firmed !  " 

"  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered 

Muse," 
Exclaimed  the  Sceptic,  ''  and  the  strain  of 

thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language ;  —  the  soft 

voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect. 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  g^rant, 
Even  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow-men,  530 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  *too  quick  a 

sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'  cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock. 
Their  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them. 

Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chained 
To  the  bare  rock,  on  frozen  Caucasus;     540 
The  vulture,  the  inexhaustible  repast 


Drawn  from  his  yitali  ?    Say  wfatt  m^ 

the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Tb^  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in   their  sabiiuct 

truths, 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  ma 
Of  long-past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  oms. 
Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  atm 

For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged;  eaiT«r. 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre ;  give  the  pomp  ^ 
Of    circumstance;    and    here    the   titgv 

Muse 
Shajl  find  apt  subjects  for  her  higheit  art 
Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hiBs, 
The  i^nerations  are  prepared;  the  pug^ 
The  mtemal  pangs,  are  ready;  tiie  dm 

strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  deetznj.' 

*<  Though,"  said   the   Priest  m  usvcf. 

'*  these  be  terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects, 
We,  whose,  established  and  unfailing  trast 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit       9^ 
That,   through    all    stations,    hnman  Ht 

abounds 
With  mysteries;  —  for,  if  Faith  were  feft 

untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  withmbet, 

then 
Be  shown?  her  glorious  excellence ~Uai 

ranks 
Among  the  first  of  Powers  and  yirtaes- 

proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 
That  svmpathy  which  you  for  others  «k; 
And   I   could  tell,  not  travelling  for  bt 

theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  griems 

crimes  r« 

And   strange  disasters;  but  I  past  thea 

Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hosbei 

in  peace. 
—  Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  tiw* 
Of  Man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice: 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgir  fw» 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  lu© 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be    recognised    by  all"  —  "Ah!   do  00* 

tlunk," 
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he    Wanderer     somewhat     eagerly    ex- 
claimed, 5S0 
Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such 

poor  fnhkf 
ijain  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  gain  of  what  ?  — 

for  whom  ?) 
boold  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
our  own  pure  spirit.     Not  a  step  we  look 

for 
1  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Thicn  common  human-heartedness  inspires, 
jid  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim, 
'pon  this  sacred  groimd,  if  nowhere  else. " 

«  True,"  said  the  Solitary,  «  be  it  far 
'rom  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity.  *  590 
«t   judgment    here    in    mercy,  be    pro- 

nounced; 
liis,  self-respecting  Nature  prompts,  and 

this 
Wisdom  enioins;  but  if  the  thing  we  seek 
(e  g^iuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
low,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can 

fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
(y  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
U  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs, 
)r  the  pellucid  lake." 

*«  SmaU  risk,"  said  I, 
'  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur;  600 
Pemptation  here  is   none  to  exceed  the 

truth; 
^o  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Yithin  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise, 
)r  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Treen  is  the   Churchyard,  beautiful  and 

green, 
iidge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
i  heaving  surface,  almost  wholly  free 
^rom  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones, 
Ind  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
ind  everlasting  flowers.    These  Dalesmen 

trust  610 

rbe    lingering    gleam  of    their  departed 

lives 
Fo  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart; 
[)epositories  faithful  and  more  kind 
rhan  fondest  epitaph:  for,  if  those  fail, 
Whit  boots  the  sculptured  tomb?    And 

who  can  blame, 
Wlio  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This    mutual    confidence;    if,  from    such 

source. 
The  practioe  flow,  —  if  thence,  or  from  a 

deep 


And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  &ould  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From    disregard    of    time's    destructive 
power,  621 

As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth,  and  hunuqi  nature's  mortal  part. 

Yet  —  in  less  simple  districts,  where  we 

see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice;    and  the  groimd  all 

paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent 

fives. 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfiUed, 
And  sufferingpi  meekly  borne  —  I,  for  my 

part,  630 

Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here 

prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  rang^e, 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they 

breathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with   all   unkindness,  compassed 

round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes 

felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  Enclosure  wnere  the  voice  that 

speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter;  where  the 

traces  640 

Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanctioned," 
The  Pastor  said,  "  I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant;   love,  es- 
teem. 
And  admiration;  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts     6sa 
Retired  and  covert;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And    flowers   that  prosper  in  the  shade. 

And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 
UpoQ  whose    lapse,  or  error,  something 

more 
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Than  brotherly  forgWeness  may  attend; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice,  else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute. 

And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not 

leave  661 

Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For,  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support, 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel  — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul  — 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course: 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  grey  cottage   by  the  murmuring 

stream  670 

Than  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate,  unappaUed 
Whoe'er  may  sink,  or  rise  —  to  smk  again. 
As  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 

There,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he 
spake, 
**  A  woman  rests  in  peace ;  surpassed  by  few 
In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature;  her  complexicm  dark 
And  saturnine;  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  to- 
wards earth,  680 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked 
For  ever  musing.     Sunken  were  her  eyes; 
Wrinkled    and    furrowed    with    habitual 

thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead;  like  the  brow  of 

one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  •  from  a  painful 

glare 
Of  overpowering  light.  —  While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  un- 
furnished 
With  its  appropriate    grace,    yet    rather 

seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved.    690 
Even  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign 

queen. 
Over  her  conirades;  else  their  simple  sports. 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind, 
Had  crossed  her  only  to  be  shunned  with 

scorn. 
—  Oh  !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  m  their  youth,  sweet  study   has 

enthralled, 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  ! 


Such  doom  was  hers;    yet  noting;  eoi 

subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  As 
Those  brighter  images  by  boo^  imprst  1 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  sten 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  06 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimmed  h 

haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguished^  nor  impaired. 

Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  tk 

both 
Beean  in  honour,  gradually  obtained 
Rule  over  her,  ana  vexed  her  daily  li&; 
An  xmremitting,  avaricious  thrift; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  matenul  Im 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite,  i 
Bound  —  by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  tead 
Constrained  forgiveness,  and  relenting  tcmI 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  sbua 

concealed  — 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
—  Her  wedded  days  had  opened  wiUi  nal 

hap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.     What  coidd  0 

perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  off  ?     Ahltbeievl 

felt. 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused,  resolved,  adhered  to  ber  n 

solve;  ^ 

The  hand  grew  slack  in  alms-giTiBg,  4 

heart 
Closed    by    degrees  to  charity;  hefttesj 

blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  sonroe,  she  pbc^ 

her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  —  and  strictest  ptisioMit 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  oooM  b 

spared, 
From  each  dav's  need,  out  of  etch  difl 

least  gam. 

Thus  all  was  re-established,  and  a  pfle 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end, , 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builders  mm 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  angbt    j^ 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace,         , 
And  cherishing  the  pang  her  heart  deploi^ 
Dread  life  of  conflict  t  which  I  oft  compv^ 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  mns 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  oow  tod  M 
In    silent    pools,    now    in   strong  td(& 
chained; 
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t;  never  to  be  charmed  to  gentleness: 
best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

A.     sudden    illness    seized    her  in  the 

strength  741 

life's  autumnal  season.  —  Shall  I  tell 
>vr  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay, 
»  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought; 
it    fretted,  vexed,  and    wrought    upon, 

almost 
>  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 
BT  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxmg  power, 
i  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
le  prayed,  she  moaued;  —  her  husband's 

sister  watched 
sr  dreaiT .pillow,  waited  on  her  needs;    750 
id  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
as  anguish  to  her  ears  f    '  And  must  she 

rule,' 
lis  was  the  death-doomed  Woman  heard 

to  say 
L  bitterness,  *  and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
>le  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
end  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own  ! ' 
nough  ;  —  I  fear  too  much.  —  One  vernal 

evening, 
rhile  -she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and 

strength, 
well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door 
.lone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
umed  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that 

hung  761 

ibove  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 
Loused  me,  her  voice;  it  said, '  That  glori- 
ous star 
n  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
i&  now   it  shines,  when  we   are   laid   in 

earth 
Lnd  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'    With  a 

sigh 
•he  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  unsustained 
ly  faith  in  glory  that  shall  far  transcend 
loght  by  these  perishable  heavens  disclosed 
?o  sight  or  mind.    Nor    less  than  care 

divine  770 

J  divine  mercy.    She,  who  had  rebelled, 
^as  into  meekness  softened  and  subdued; 
3id,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged, 
i^ith  resignation  sink  into  the  grave; 
^d  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust, 
^nd  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven, 
Fho',  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep 


awe 


n 


The  Vicar  paused;  and  toward  a  seat  ad- 
vanced, 
A  long  stone-seat,  fixed  in  the  Churchyard 

wall; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part  780 
Offering  a  sunny  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  House  01  worship,  while  the 

beUs 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 
Beneath  the  shade  we  all  sate  down;  and 

there. 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

«  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of 

March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour;  the  small 

heap  790 

Speaks  for  itself;   an  Infant  there  doth 

rest; 
The   sheltering    hillock    is  the  Mother's 

fave. 
discourse,  and  manners  that  con- 
ferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouas  had  gathered  and 
distained  800 

The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallowed  spot  of 

earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Man; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall 

brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Ah  !  what  a  VTaming  for  a  thoughtless 

man. 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of 

earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witnessed;  render  back  an 

.    echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been 

trod !  810 

There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's    precious 

grave. 
And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
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In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's 

tears 
Is  silent;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of 

her 
Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had 

moved 
In    virgin    fearlessness,    with    step    that 

seemed  820 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  gemmed  with  morning 

dew, 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and 

airs. 

—  Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind; 

and  yet, 
Bv  reconcilement  ez<}uisite  and  rare, 
The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  Cottage- 
girl 
Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and 

inspired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
What  time   the   hunter  s  earliest  horn  is 

heard  830 

Startling  the  golden  hills. 

A  widespread  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  named  The  Joyful 

Tree; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants 

hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk.  —  And  u  the 

sky 
Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are 

paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty 

stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these 

gav  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air, 
Was  hapless  Ellen.  —  No  one  touched  the 

rund  840 

and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided;  —  but  this 

praise, 
MethimLs,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

She  loved,  and  fondly  deemed  herself 
beloved. 

—  The  road   is  dim,  the  current  unper- 

ceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 


By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pare  jl_ 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shase. 
Such  fate  was  hers.  —  The  last  tnne 

danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  Ths  Jo 

Tbee, 

She  bore  a  secret  burthen;  and  full  son 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vov,' 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow, 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  Mother's 
It  was  the  season  of  unfolding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  tlieir 

length, 
And  small  birds  siiupng  happilv  to  ma 
Happy    as    they.     With    spint-sadde 

power 
Winds   pipe   through   fading  woods; 

those  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart;  I 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel 

—  Beside  the  cottage  in  which  EUes  d 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree;  to  whose 

twig 

A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants, 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  luii 

perch, 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  wl 

leaves, 
A  time-«beeuiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  parser,  silent  in  the  nect 

—  *  Ah  why,  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  her» 
'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solari 

pledge;  I 

And    nature    that    is    kind    in    womd 

breast, 
And  reason  that  in  man  b  wise  and  gooi 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  jod^:^ 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life^ 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  b^in 
Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  t^ 

have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received;  whUe  that  poa 

bird  — 
O  come  and  hear  him  !     Thou  who  bast  fe 

me 
Been  faithless,  hear  him,  thou^  a  lovl; 

creature,  "^ 

One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  knon 

not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  t^ 

voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  kve; 
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»  proclamatioii  that  he  makes,  how  far 
darkness  doth    transcend  our  fickle 
li^htl' 

uch  "was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
>e£tted  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
ich   I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had 

l>een  890 

Qxnitted  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentine, 
Lropx>ed  with  tears.     *T  will  please  you 

to  be  told 
it,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
Lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource: 
w  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer 

days, 
len  she  could  slip  into  the  cottag^bam, 
d  find  a  secret  oratory  there; 
,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil      900 
their  lone  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
the  last  kngering  help  of  the  open  sky 
til  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  her  bed  ! 
us  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
e  imconqnerabfe  pang  of  despised  love. 

Sl  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  soul 
hen  that  poor  Child  was  bom.     Upon  its 

face 
e  gazed  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
'  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
'  dreaa  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of, 

—  joy  9»o 

tr  livelier  than  bewildered  traveller  feels, 
nid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  night  lon^ 
ith  harassed  him  toiling  through  fearful 

storm, 
hen  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  Be« 

rene 
I  day-spring,  in  the  gloomy  east,  revealed, 
od    greets  it  with  thanksgiving.     '  Till 

this  hour,' 
I1U89  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
[here  was  a  stony  r^on  in  my  heart; 
at  He,  at  whose  command  the  paroh^ 

rock 
^as  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a  quenching 

stream,  920 

[ath  softened  that  obduracy,  and  made 
nlooked-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 
6  save  the  perishing;  and,  henceforth,  I 

breathe 
he  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake 
[y  infant  t    and  for  that   good  Mother 

dear^ 


Who  bore  me;  and  hath  prayed  for  me  in 

vain;  — 
Tet  not  in  vain;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance  unful- 

fiUed; 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oft 

return, 
They  stayed    not  long.  —  The  blameless 

Infant  grew;  930 

The  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother 

loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and 

nursed; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn; 
Like    a    poor    singing-bird    from   distant 

lands; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  ob- 
serve 
Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  house, 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant 

diew  its  food 
From  the  maternal  breast;  then  scruples 

rose;  940 

Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from, 

came  and  crossed 
The  fond  affection.     She  no  more  could 

bear 
By  her  offence  to  lav  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 
Their  slender  means:  so,  to  that  parent's 

care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common 

home. 
And  undertook  with  dutiful  content 
A  Foster-mother's  ofi&ce. 

'T  is,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality  950 

Is  by  domestic  service  imimpaired; 
Tet,  though  such  service  oe,  with  us,  re- 
moved 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
The  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  un« 

just. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doomed  to 

feel: 
For  (blinded  by  an  ovei^-anzious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to 

nurse,  960 
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Forbade  her  all  communion  with  her  own. 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  en- 
forced. 

—  So  near  1    yet  not  allowed,  upon  that 

sight 

To  fix  her  eyes  —  alas  I  't  was  hard  to  bear  1 

But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne  —  far 
worse; 

For  't  is  Heaven's  will  —  that,  after  a  dis- 
ease 

Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space, 

Her  child  should  die;  as  Ellen  now  ex- 
claimed. 

Her  own — deserted  child  I  — Once,  only 
once. 

She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady;  970 

And,  on  the  burial-day,  could  scarcely 
gain 

Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 

She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral 
train; 

And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having 
chanced 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  depar- 
ture, 

'Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look, 
a  spirit 

Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

*  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  I '  and  down 
she  sate. 

And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 

Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and 
weeping,  9S0 

TJpon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child, 

Until  at  leng^  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave;  and  to  this 
spot. 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad, 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came;    here  stood,  and  some- 
times knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rueful  Magdalene  I 
So  call  her;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourned  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression;  penitent  sincere   990 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 

—  At  lengfth  the  parents  of  the  foster-child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renewed  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  con- 
fined. 

I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed. 


Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast:  iBTiii 

I  pleaded  — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  « 

snapped,  mm 

And   the    flower  drooped;    as  evezj  <^ 

could  see. 
It  himg  its  head  in  mortal  languisfameiit 

—  Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevailed;  and,  from  those  bonds  rekise^ 

she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house. 

The  Youth  wv  M 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shaai 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  bn 

caused;  J 

And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proJ 

given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed; 
For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  passed  awsT 
From  Ellen's  thoughts;   had  perished  li 

her  mind  ^^^ 

"For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  loie, 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  ecsaam 

shame, 
And  to  his  moral  being  appertained: 
Hope    from   that  quarter  would,  I  kao^ 

have  brought 
A  heavenly  comfort;  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need; 
There,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only. 

Shehadbni^ 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge; 
That  work  a  sununer  flood    with  iutf 

swell  f 

Had    swept  away;   and    now    her  S[A^ 

longed 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 

—  The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  dir  * 

dav; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares, 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  ^^ 
And  pleasure   in    endurance.     Mudi  At 

thought,  . 
And  much  Sie  read;  and  brooded  feelii^ 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend,  tm 
Her  heart  she  opened;  and  no  pains  vo* 

spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  conld. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach^  witili  besln 

words.  J 

Meek  Saint  I  through  patience  glorified  ^ 

earth  ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  t^ 
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le  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
sun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine  ! 
ay  I   not  mention  —  that,  within  those 

walls, 
1  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish, 
be  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer 
»r  her  so^'s  good  ?    Nor  was  that  office 

vain.  1041 

-  Much  did  she  suffer:  but,  if  anv  friend, 
eholding  her  condition,  at  tiie  sight 
ave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
tie  stilled  them  with  a  prompt  reproof, 

and  said, 
3e  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can 

bear; 
nd,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more, 
Till  mercifully  take  me  to  himself.' 
0,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit 

passed 
nto  tfaiat  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
rhere  iniury  cannot  come:  —  and  here  is 

laid  105 1 

lie  mortal  Body  by  her  Infantas  side." 

The   Vicar  ceased;  and  downcast  looks 

made  known 
liat  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost 

heart, 
''or   me,   the  emotion  scarcely  was    less 

strong 
h  less  benini  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
^en  seatea  near  mv  venerable  Friend, 
Jnder  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
rhe  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
)f  Margaret,  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath 
Kith,  the  neglected  house  to  which  she 

clung.  1061 

- 1  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature.  —  Pleased 

though  sad, 
ifore  ^eased  than  sad,  the  grey-haired 

Wanderer  sate; 
Chanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
!7apaciou8  and  serene;  his  blameless  life, 
iiis  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and 

love 
Of  human  kind  !  He  was  it  who  first  broke 
rhe  pensive  silence,  saying:  — 

"  Blest  are  they 
(Vhose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong  1070 
Ihan  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have 

erred. 
Ibis  tale  gives  nroof  that  Ueaven  most 

gently  deals  • 

With  such,  in  their  affliction.  —  Ellen's  fate. 


Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  mv  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have 

heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the 

bones 
Of  Wilfrid  Armathwaite  ?  " 

The  Vicar  answered, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  Church- 

vard  wall,  1080 

Beneatn  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  oeen 

known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence  — 
There  doth  he  rest.    No  theme  his  &te 

supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  the  indulgent 

world; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  —  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robbed  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy;  1091 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and, 

braving 
Divine    displeasure,  broke  the  marriage- 
vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  lus  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the 

smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gained  no  peace 

abroad; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon 

the  earui. 
Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  nieht,    nos 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  dav. 
His  flock  he  slighted:  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wished 
To  fly  —  but  whither  1     And  this  gracious 

Church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale. 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remained  unknown:  but 

tiiis  1 1 10 

Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he 

died; 
Though  pitied  among  men«  absolved  bj 

God, 
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He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own 
shama 

Here  rests  a  Mother.   But  from  her  I  turn 
And  from  her  grave.  —  Behold  —  upon  that 

ridge, 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain 

side, 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods  —  the  Cottage  where 

she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  Partner, 

left  iiao 

(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 

Of  many  helpless  Children.    I  begin 

With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 

Of  sorrow  and  dejection;  but  I  feel 

No  sadness,  when!  think  of  what  mine  eyes 

See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 

~  Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive 

brow 
Of  their  undrooping  Father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  JDaughters,  budding  yet  — 

not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once    1131 
That  Father  was,  and  filled  with  anxious 

fear, 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  as- 
sured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away»  yet  takes  not 

half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take;  or  gives  it  back, 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our 

prayer; 
He  gives  it  —  the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till, 
And  hope  hath  never  watered.    The  Abode, 
Whose   grateful  owner  can  attest    these 

truths,  1 140 

Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 
Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.     Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  m>m  earth, 

or  grown 
Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adorned 
By  nature  only;  but,  if  thither  led. 
Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 
Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods  the  honeysuckle 
twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim 
place,  1 150 


A  plant  no  longer  wild;  the  cultered  latl 
There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  asi  1^ 

be  soon 
Roof-high;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  gi^ 

den-wall, 
And  with    the    flowers  are   intenniifH 

stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scattezmgs  li 

the  hills. 
These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  inih  ^ 

year, 
A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  proride; 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  tiie  rocky  fad^k^ 
Her  Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  Id 

him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  ddigk  j 
More  keen  and  prouder  daring;  yet  iod 

she,  ti»i 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  bo^ 

a  space. 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her 
—  These,  and  whatever  else   the  guia 

bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  asked  or  ns^ 
1  freely  gather;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  uim^quent  pastime  from  the  bmo 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered 

hives 
Busy  in  that  enclosure;  while  the  rill,  ii* 
That  sparkling  thrids  the   rocks,  attaefl 

his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  is\aA 

there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gkxv 
Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  tba 

most 
This  Dwelling  charms  me;  often  I  stof 

short, 
(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feed  by  steahk 

my  sight 
With  prospect  of  the  company  within, 
Laid  open  through  the  blazing  wiodov:-- 

there 
I  see  the  eldest  Daucfater  at  her  wfaed 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake  uSc 

Ine  never-halting  time;  or,  in  her  ton, 
Teaching  some  Novice  of  the  sisterhood 
That  skSl  in  this  or  other  household  work, 
Which,  from  her  Father's  honoured  hud, 

herself, 
While  she  was  yet  a  little-one,  had  ktrned. 
Mild  Man  1  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gaj; 
And  the  whole  house  seems  filled  witi 

gaiety. 
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riirice  happj,  then,  the  Mother  may  be 

deemea, 
3  Wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 
amed,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness 

where,  1 190 

1  how,  her  Spirit  yet  sarrives  on  earth ! " 


BOOK  SEVENTH 

THE   CHURCHYARD  AMONG  THE 
MOUNTAINS  —  {continued) 

ARGUMENT 

mpresnon  of  these  Narratiyes  upon  the 
thor's  mind  —  Pastor  inyited  to  give  aooonnt 
Bertain  Graves  that  lie  apart  —  Clergyraan 
I  his  Family  —  Fortanate  inflaenoe  of  change 
situation  —  Activity  in  extreme  old  age  — 
other  Clergyman,  a  charaotor  of  resolnte 
rtue  —  Lamentations  over  misdirected  ap- 
kuae  —  Instance  of  less  exalted  excellence  in 
leaf  roan  —  Elevated  character  of  a  blind 
n  —  Reflection  npon  Blindness  —  Inter- 
;>ted  by  a  Peasant  who  passes  —  His  animal 
3erf  nlness  and  careless  vivacity  —  He  ocea- 
ns a  digression  on  the  fall  of  beautiful  and  in- 
«sting  Trees  —  A  female  Infant's  Grave  — 
t  at  her  Birth — Sorrow  at  her  Departure — A 
uthfnl  Peasant  —  His  patriotic  enthusiasm 
d  distinguished  qualities  —  His  untimely 
ath  —  Exultation  of  the  Wanderer,  as  a  pa- 
ct, in  this  Picture  — Solitary  how  affected  — 
cmument  of  a  Knight —  Traditions  concerning 
m  —  Peroration  of  the  Wanderer  on  the 
Ukdtoriness  of  things  and  the  revolutions  of 
ciety — Hints  at  Us  own  past  Calling  — 
banks  the  Pastor. 

Thilb    thus  from  theme  to  theme  the 

Historian  passed, 
he  words  he  uUered,  and  the  scene  that 

lay 
efore  onr  eyes,  awakened  in  my  mind 
ivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  honrs, 
Hien,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
Wliat  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
ay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow, 
^  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur) 
k  wandering  Touth,  I  listened  with  delight 
'0  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air,  10 

)niwn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British 

harp 
(y  some  accompliBhed  Master,  while  he  sate 
imid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess, 
^  there  did  inexhaustibly  diq>ense 
In  interehange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes. 


Tender  or  blithe  ;    now,  as  the  varying 

mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  nrfi;ed,  —  now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured 

chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassioned 
notes  20 

Of  the  time-hallowed  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.    Strains 

of  power 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the 

stream 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memoir,  images  and  precious  thoughts, 
That  shall    not    die,  and  cannot    be  de- 
stroyed. 30 

"  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I, ''  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Along  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool: 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonder  we 

behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  tO' 

gether 
Unsociably  sequestered,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village^ 

school  ?  " 

The  Vicar  answered,  —  "No  disdainful 
pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped 
To  place  those  hiUocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
—  Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with 
your  sight  4a 

The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  moun- 
tain's base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  'till  its 

line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees; 
Then,  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields;  and  up  the    heathy 

waste, 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine, 
Led  towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft,     50 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view;  though  I  discern 
(Te  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.  — 
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All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
(For  sncb  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant. 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest 

roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be 

crossed;  60 

And  into  most  of  these  secluded  yales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heayy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  Priest  arrived 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers 

slung 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells. 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoole  beast; 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most 

prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight 

years; 
But  stiU,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they 

passed  70 

In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wished-for 

home. 

—  Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised 

freight. 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily; 
rheir  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with 

flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of 

June; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  Matron  rode, 
A  wonum  of    soft  speech    and    graciotu. 

smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.  —  From  far  they 

came, 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills;  yet  theirs 

had  been  80 

A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped 

—  to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gathered  round   the  slowly-moying 

train. 

—  *  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what 

errand  charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  greenwood 

tree? 
Or*Strollers  are  they,  furnished  to  enact 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the 

Wood,  90 


And,  by  that  whiskered  tabby's  aid,  at 

forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittingtoa, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  ihov  o- 

nounced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ? '    Plenteoos  wis  tii 

g^wth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portn?ed 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  akcf. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  ba 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stern  hdkx 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone,       ^-^ 
From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  pohik 

peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  n6t. 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom;  oftener  still, 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  'demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  deqite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease: 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  td 

cheered 
Their  g^ve  migration,  the  good  pair  wooU 

tell, 
With  undiminished  glee,  in  hoaiy  age.   (^ 

A  Priest  he  was  by  function;   but  bi 

course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manboof  1 

noon, 
(  The  hour  of  life  to  which  be  then  vti 

brought) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  cue 
Too  little  checked.   An  active,  ardent  mod; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resouree  and  scbeat 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  gam^ 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong     ^ 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  tk 

Dowl  — 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  tte 

rights 
Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  joUy  hall 
Of  country  'squire;  or  at  the  statelier boii^ 
Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  eonrth 

pomp 
Withdrawn,  —  to  while  away  the  saassff 

hours 
In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

With  these  high  comrades  he  bad  tti^ 
lon^. 
Frolicked  mdustriously,  a  simple  CkA 
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y  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled  130 
ill  the  heart  sickened.     So,  each  loftier 

aim 
.bandomng  and  all  his  showy  friends, 
or  a  life's  stay  (slender  it  was,  but  sure) 
[e  turned  to  this  secluded  chapelry; 
hat   had    been  offered  to  his    doubtful 

choice 
»y   an  unthought-of  patron.     Bleak  and 

bare 
liey   found    the    cottage,  their    allotted 

home; 
Taked  without,  and  rude  within;  a  spot 
V^ith  which  the  Cure  not  long  had  been  en- 
dowed: 139 
Lnd  far  remote  the  chapel  stood,  —  remote, 
Lnd,  from  his  Dwelling,  unapproachable, 
taye  throueh  a  gap  high  in  the  hiUs,  an 

openmg 
thadeless    and     shelterless,    by    driving 

showers 
frequented,  and  beset  with  howling  winds, 
fet  cause  was  none,  whate*er  regret  might 

hang 
}n  his   own  mind,   to  quarrel   with    the 

choice 
^r  the  necessity  that  fixed  him  here; 
^part    from    old    temptations,    and    con- 
strained 148 
Fo  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor  f 
^d  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
ret,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 
rhe  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind; 
And,  by  a  salutary  change,  compelled 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more. 

proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock 

ranged 
Or  the  wud  brooks;  from  which  he  now 

returned 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal        160 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle 

Mate 
And  three  fair  Children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household 

farm; 
Nor  wanted  timely  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand;  — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door. 


So  days  and  years 
Passed  on;  —  the  inside  of   that   rugged 
house  170 

Was  trimmed  and  brightened  by  the  Ma- 
tron's care. 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  ornament. 
What,  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vam  mirror  glittered  upon  the  walls, 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repelled  the  stonp  and  deadened  its  loud 

roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent 
folds;  180 

Tough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountain 

plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous 

trau. 
Were  nicely  braided;  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate 

grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors; 
And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun 

wool 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues. 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days. 
Covered  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountam- 

stone 
With  which  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest 
g^nise  190 

Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  l<Hig  in- 
laid. 

Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewife's 

skill  produced: 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  Master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task  —  to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight; 
A    thriving    covert  I    And  when  wishes, 

formed 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain- 

Slue,  aoo 

Screened    from    assault    of    every  bitter 

blast; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer 

leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  chequering  its  mossy 

roof. 
Time,  which    had  thus    afforded  willing 

help 
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To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growths 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  Master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 

But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm,  aio 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dro^^ied,  few  pleasures 

lost; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serre; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their 

hold  — 
Anger  and  indignation.    Still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in 

glee 
Of  lonjB^-past  banquetings  with  high-bom 

mends: 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed     azo 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully,  —  and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
—  Those  transports,  with  staid   looks  of 

pure  good-will. 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  re- 

proTO. 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Tet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  ad- 
vanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound; 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun    230 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  g^ty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the 

west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre. —  But  no  more  of  this; 
1  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say, 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's 

dew,  240 

Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the 

Vale  I 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty 

years; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 


Suddenly  then  they  disappeared:  not  tro 
Had  summer  scorched  the  fields;  not  twie^ 

had  fallen, 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  antnasl 

snow, 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed,   n 
And  the  long-privileged  nonse  left  eni^ 

—  swept 
As  by  a  plague.    Yet  no  rapacious  ^^m^- 
Had   been  among  them;    all   was  g«itlf 

death, 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peaee. 
A  happy  consummation  I  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for  I  save  tbi 

here 
Was    something  which    to    Daortal  ssse 

might  sound 
Like  harshness,  —  that  the  old  grey-be«y 

Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last;  survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  S)i^ 
His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  higb-fno^ 

gift,  :tt 

His  little    smiling    Grandchild,   were  ai 

more. 

'  All  gone;  all  vanished  }  he  deprived uJ 

bare, 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  hfe? 
What  will  become  of  him  ? '  we  said,  id 

mused 
In  sad  conjectures  —  *  Shall  we  meet  kio 

now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  ihe  cngff 

brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pan, 
{Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?  *  (for  he  had  not  ceased  te 

touch  r^ 

The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  fnunei 
For  their  sweet    purposes,   with    perfc<t 

skill) 
« What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-lookiiig  toM 
Even  to  the  last ! '  —  Such  was  he,  unw^ 

dued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious ;  yet  a  little  v)ul^ 
And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  tbnc^ 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard  *!» 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  kccBi 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one    blest    moment.    Like  a  shadov 

thrown 
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ftl  V  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
satri.  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
»r  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass, 
le  'warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth:  and  so, 
leif  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
i&t  family  (whose  graves  you  there  be- 
hold) 
Y  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more        290 
ere  gathered  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
nd  silence  waited  on  these  dosing  words; 
ntil  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by 

fear 
est  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
hat  mif  ht  have  touched  the  sick  heart  of 

his  Friend 
'00  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
Lis  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
»y  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
lius  silence  broke:  —  **  Behold  a  thought- 
less Man 
^rom  vice  and  premature  decav  preserved 
(y  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil  301 

Transplanted  ere  too  late.  —  The  hermit, 

lodged 
Vmid  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads, 
^ith  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
Ind    thus  divides  and  thus  relieves   the 

time; 
Smooth   task,   with  his  compared,  whose 

mind  could  string, 
S'ot  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Df  keen  domestic  anguish;  and  beguile 
A.  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofessed; 
rUl  gentlest  death  released  him. 

Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire  —  too  curiously  to  ask        311 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  b  justly  due. 
But  you,  Sir,  luiow  that  in  a  neighbouring 

vale 
A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life   such 

doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground;  whose  gifts  of  nature 

He 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to 
owe,  320 

And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gained. 
To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  sub- 
mit, 
la  this  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance  — 
proof 


Against  all  trials;  industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day; 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with 

shade 
That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not 

there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 
And  resolution  competent  to  take  33c 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend. 
And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
—  Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 
Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
Of  worldly  intercourse  between  man  and 

man, 
And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  g^irt, 
With    spiritual    graces,     like    a     glory, 

crowned." 

*'  Doubt  can  be  none,"  the  Pastor  said, 

"  for  whom  340 

This  portraiture  is  sketched.    The  great, 

the  good. 
The  well-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise,  — 
These    titles    emperors  and    chiefs    have 

borne, 
Honour  assumed  or  given:  and  him,  the 

Wonderful, 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the 

heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled.  —  From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild. 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced. 
And,  having  once  espoused,   would  never 

quit;  3SO 

Into  its  graveyard  will  ere  long  be  borne 
That  lowly,  great,  good  Man.    A  simple 

stone 
May  cover  him ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound; 
Then,  shall  the  slowly-gathering  twilight 

close 
In  utter  nieht;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in 

words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves.** 

The  Pastor,  pressed  by  thoughts  which 

round  his  theme  3f>\ 

Still  lingeredi  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed; 
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*'  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand 

forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless 

love  — 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear  — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade    370 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
—  Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  purposes  and  deeds;  re- 
trace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore. 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end; 
That  virtue,  like  the   fumes  and  vapoury 

clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the 
Drain,  380 

And  like  'the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread 

o'er  field, 
Hamlet,  and  town;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And    grave    encouragement,    by  song  in- 
spired? 
— Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  miurmur  or 

repine? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven: 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  the  ground  re- 
ceive 
That  venerable  clay.     Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degrees    391 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth:  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were 

paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft    stretches    towards    me,   like  a  long 

straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward;  there, 

beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  with- 
drawn 401 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.  He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul; 


And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  fas 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  hoi 

of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  ileep 
With  startling  summons;  notforhisdel^lk 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted;  not  for  kirn 
Murmured    the    labouring    bee.     Wha 

stormy  winds  «■ 

Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  iht  bkr 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  wbtc^ 
Rocking  the  trees,  or    driving  cknid  <■ 

cloud 
Along  the  sharp  ed^  of  yon  lofty  engs, 
The  aeitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture:  evermore 
Were    all    things    silent,  whereaoe'er  ht 

moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thongbi 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursuea  the  round 
Ot  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountaiii-«ie 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  k 

swayed;  4:1 

And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not:  neither  field  nar  flo^  bt 

owned: 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  witbiD  hs 

mind; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or 

care. 

Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  oeed 

was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  b^ 

held  4J> 

His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him;  but  he   remained  veil 

pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  lore, 
An  inmate  of  a  second  iamily ; 
The  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  itSkm. 
—  Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  wtf  * 

weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  hoose;  f<v 

books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  vf^ 

tire;  w^ 

Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  Toke^ 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  cham 
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gniled  his  leisure  hours;   refreshed  his 

thoughts; 
yood  its  natural  elevation  raised 
a  introverted  spirit;  and  hestowed 
M>n  liis  life  an  outward  dignity 
iucb.  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter 

night, 
le    stormy  day,  each   had  its  own  re- 
source; 
tjxg  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale,      450 
ience  severe,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
nnoTUicing  immortality  and  joy 
>  tlie  assembled  spirits  of  just  men 
ade  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure. 
XHus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the 

field, 
o  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 

0  languor,  peevishness,   nor   vain   com- 

plaint: 
nd   they,  who  were  about  him,  did  not 
fail 

1  reverence,  or  in  courtesy;  they  prized 
[is     gentle    manners:    and    his    peaceful 

smiles,  460 

'he    gleams  of  his  slow-varying  counte- 
nance, 
Vere  met  with  answering  sympathy  and 
love. 

At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were 

told, 
i  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
rhe    powers  of  nature:   and  a  few  short 

steps 
>f  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his 

home 
Ton  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
to  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  g^ve. 

—  Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
3f   many  tears,   virtuous  and  thoughtful 

grief;  470 

Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  nsmse,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,   and  by  what  kindly  outward 

aios. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 

—  And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing 

sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity; 
And,   at  the   touch    of    every  wandering 

breeze,  480 

Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 


Soul-cheering  Light,  most  bpuntiful  of 

things  1 
Guide  of  oiu*  way,  mysterious  comforter  I 
Whose   sacred    mfluence,   spread   through 

earth  and  heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch, 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  com- 
plained; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course.  490 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight  toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  ! 
But,  timely  warned.  He  would  have  stayed 

his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  his  ear; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose 

eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.  —  No  floweret 

blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough 

hills. 
Nor  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him 

conceal  500 

Its  birth-place;   none  whose  figure  did  not 

live 
Upon  his  touch.     The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with   knowledge  his  industrious 

mind; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  fier  bosom;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
—  Methinks  I  see  him  —  how  his  eye-balls 

rolled. 
Beneath    his    ample    brow,    in    darkness 

paired, — 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit;  and  the  frame 
Of    the    whole    countenance    alive    with 

thought,  510 

Fancy,  and  understanding;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power. 
That,  in  his  presence,  himibler  knowledge 

stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed.** 

"  A  noble  —  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A    marvellous  spectacle,"    the  Wanderer 

said, 
"  Beings  like  these   present !   ^But    proof 

abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties,  which  seem 
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Extinguished,  do  not,  therefore^  cease  to 

be.  520 

And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of 

sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  —  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  g^ven 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine, 
Darkness  is  banished  from  the  realms  of 

death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  quelled.       530 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have 

flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ?  " 

Among  the  humbler  Worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  —  whose  lineaments  would 

next 
Have  been  portrayed,  I  guess  not;  but  it 

chanced  540 

That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we 

sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adowu  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose   sharp    descent    confounded    their 

aiTay, 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Pastor,  "  do  we  muse, 

and  mourn 
The  waste  of  death;  and  lo  \  the  giant  oak 
Stretched  on  his  bier  —  that  massy  timber 

wain; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  Man  who  guides  the 

team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class:  550 
Grey  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin;  the  fresh  air  lodeed 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloua; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  spake ; 
'*  A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress, —gaiety  and  health, 


Freedom  and  hope;  but  keen,  withal,  aai 
shrewd.  ^i 

His  gestures  note,  —  and  hark  1  his  tone  of 
voice 

Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks.'* 

The  Pastor  answered: ''You  have  real 

him  well. 
Tear  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase:  summers;  winters— 

past, 
Past  or  to  come;  yea,  boldly  might  I  ar, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds, 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix       5^ 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  m  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose; 
Possessed    like   outskirts  of    some   Ur^ 

domain, 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in   fee,  its  careks 

lord  I 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endowed 
With  foresight;  hears,  too,  every  sabbditi 

day, 
The  christian  promise  with  attentive  ear; 
Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaveo 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him,     ^ 
Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  bindi 

present 
In  grove  or  pasture;  cheerfulness  of  sool* 
From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 
How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  do« 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pst 
Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his  • 

This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due, 
Is  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth.*' 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-sinile) 
"  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite       5^ 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  ani 

skiU, 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspieooo 

part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vsles* 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash-tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours 

nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  wo* 

damped,  *» 

And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
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raven  lodged  in  safety.  —  Many  a  ship 
Qclied  into  Morecamb-bay  to  him  hatn 

o'wed 
strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that 


loftiest  of  her  pendants;    he,  from 

park 
forest,  fetched  the  enormous  axle-tree 
.t  wliirls  (how  slow  itself !)  ten  thousand 

spindles: 
L  tlie  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
tent  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have 

lacked 
t    trunk  and    body   of    its  marvellous 

strength,  610 

lis  undaunted  enterprise  had  failed 
loug  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast, 
b  tomrering  hiffh  the  roof  above,  as  if 
humble  destmation  were  forgot  — 
a>t  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
thin  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
all  sides  open  to  the  inning  breeze, 
rrave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
e  fleece-encumbered  flock  —  the  cJoyful 

ll^LM,  6ao 

ound  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in 

May  — 
id  the  Lord's  Oak  —  would  plead  their 

several  rights 
vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate; 
a  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them 

all. 
it,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is, 
id  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
ss,  as  might  seem,  m  rivalship  wit^  men 
lan    with    the    forest's    more    enduring 

growth, 
is  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
nd,    like    the    haughty  Spoilers   of    the 

world,  630 

lus  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  fall. 

Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again: 
torn  Age,"  the  Priest  continued,  "turn 

your  thoughts; 
rom  Age,  that  often  unlamented  drops, 
nd  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans 

long ! 
-Seven  lusty  Sons  sate  daily  round  the 

board 
^f  Gold-rill  side;  and,  when  the  hope  had 

ceased 
)f  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 


Was  given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the 

whole; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm   641 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry' 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom; 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weathered  by  them 

both. 

The  Father  —  him  at  this  unlooked-for 

gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.     From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open 

door,  6so 

Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass; 
Invited,  summoned,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom 

girl, 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 

—  Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were 

moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his 

years: 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful 

mind  659 

The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched; 
A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  his  soul  1 

—  From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 

He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and 

noise. 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe: 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ;     670 
Heart-stirring  music  1   hourly  heard   that 

name; 
Full    blest  he  was,  'Another    Margaret 

Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say, '  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 

Oh  '  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious 

Doon 
Itself  had  been  unlooked-for;    oh  I    dire 

stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all  1 

—  Just  as  the  Child  could  totter  on  the 

floor, 
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And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  up- 
stayed, 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she 

perchance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring,  680 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its 

cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine  — at  that  hopeful 

season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction;  whence,  all  unfore- 

warned, 
The  hounehold  lost  their  pride  and  soul's 

delight. 
—  But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  re- 
grets, 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst 

distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some 
tears  689 

Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  Parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  near  of  sorrow  like  their  own, 
Yet  this  departed  Little-one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  bed. 

On  a  bright  day  —  so  calm  and  bright,  it 

seemed 
To  us,  with  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly-fair  — 
These   mountains  ecnoed  to  an  imknown 

sound; 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  Corse 
I^t  (lown  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked 

mould.  700 

V«  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  I 
H|Mire,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these 

sods, 
Tlmt  thoy  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thongjits  unite  in  kindred  quietness  ! 
Nor  so  the  Valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
l)oar  Youth,  by   young  and  old  alike  be- 
loved, 
To  m«  fts   precious  as  my  own !  —  Green 

horbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly 

criH»p) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Keinindod  less  imperiously  of  thee;  —     710 
Tlie  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our 

hearts, 
Thy  image  disappea*  I 


hesd 


TheM. 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her 
Decked  with  autunmal  berries,  that 

shine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms;  and  ye  may 

marked. 
By  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn, 
Hovr  she  her  station  doth  adorn:  the 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy 
Are  brightened  round  her.    In  his* 

vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all 
By  his  in^penuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow,  { 
By  all  the  eraces  with  which  nature's  ha 
Had  lavish^  arrayed  him.  As  old  hsnis 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gin 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form:  4 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  ^ 

shade 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  seme 
Of  mortals  (if  such  &bles  without  bbuM 
May  find  chance-mention  on   this  ssci« 

ground) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disg^ 
And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  curi 
In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  skao^i 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sig^ 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  valley.  —  How  the  m 
Whizzed  from    the   Stripling's  arm!  1 

touched  by  him,  % 

The   inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  d 

pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  —  or  shaped  a  jaJsJbf 

curve. 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shooting  field ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  lotei: 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  prat« 

weak  ii 

To  guard  the  royal  brood.    Tbe  ssila 

glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and   the   dsrtc 

snipe; 
The    sportive  sea-gull  '^^»¥*'Tig  with  tb 

waves, 
And    cautious   water-fowl,  from   distn 

climes. 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  oeatre  of  the  M«« 
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e  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady 

aim, 
lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coast 
France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurled  his 

tbreats; 
Country  marked  the  preparation  vast 
hostile  forces;  and  she  called  —  with 

voice  760 

t  filled  her  plains,  that  reached  her  ut- 
most shores, 
in    remotest    Tales    was    heard  —  to 

ajms! 
lien,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might 

hkye  seen 
shepherd^s    grey  to    martial  scarlet 

ehaneed, 
t  Hashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods 

and  fields. 
hardy  Striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
L  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly 

marched, 
m  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot 
ere,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and 

choice 
the    surrounding  district,  they  might 

learn  770 

i  radiments  of  war ;  ten  —  hardy,  strong, 
1    valiant;    but  young  Oswald,  like  a 

chief 
d  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
>ni  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world, 
th  a  gay  confidence  and  seendy  pride; 
asuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Le  Youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet 

boimd 
most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
Festival  of  unencumbered  ease; 
e  inner  spirit  keeping  holiday,  780 

ce  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left 

Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure 
hour, 

retched  on  the  grass,  or  seated  in  the 
shade, 

non^  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 

ifore  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread, 

om  which  the  gaUant  teacher  would  dis- 
course, 

ow  pointing  this  way,  and  now  that, — 
*  Here  flows,' 

ims  would  he  say,  *  the  Rhine,  that  famous 
stream  f 

istward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland 
sea. 


A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to 

realm;  790 

And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering 

back 
Bespotted  —  with  innumerable  isles: 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk; 

observe 
His  capital  city  I'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears. 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  spots 
Where     wide-spread    conflict    then    most 

fiercely  raged; 
Kor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission. — 'Here 

behold  800 

A  nobler  race,  the    Switzers,  and  their 

land. 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge 

woods. 
And    mountains    white    with   everlasting 

snow  I ' 
—  And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling 

brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  joung  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetia's 

rights  — 
Ah,  not  in  vain !  —  or  those  who,  in  old 

time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue,  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand 

huts,  810 

When  he   had  risen    alone !    No  braver 

Youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous   Joshua;  nor  appeared   in 

arms 
When  grove  was  felled,  and  altar  was  cast 

down. 
And  Gideon    blew  the   trumpet,   soul-in- 
flamed. 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

The  Pastor,  even  as  if  by  these  last  words 

Raised  from  his  seat  within  the  chosen 
shade. 

Moved  toward  the  grave;  —  instinctively  his 
steps 

We  followed;  and  my  voice  with  joy  ex- 
claimed: 8>o 

**  Power  to  the  Oppressors  of  the  world  is 
^ven, 

A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.  Ohi 
the  curse, 
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To  be  the  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds; 
And,  to  whole  nations   bound  in  servile 

straits, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  ^osh,  nor 

yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate '  830 
With  pity  mixed,  astonishment  with  scorn  1 '' 

When  this  involuntary  strain  had  ceased. 
The  Pastor  said:  "  So  Providence  is  served; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunoeam  hath  not  power 

to  pierce. 
Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and 

cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  wiiiifear! 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which   to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer 

owes,  840 

Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  bounds, 
Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore. 
By  horror  01  their  impious  rites,  preserved; 
Are  still  permitted  to  extend  their  pride, 
Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 
Darkening  the  sun. 

But  less  impatient  thoughts, 
And  love  *  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests 

in  peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause,   850 
A  Peasant-youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  asked 
No   higher  name;    in  whom  our  coimtry 

showed, 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease. 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy 

arts, 
England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 
In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes, 
Un<  onquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 
—  No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust: 
Short  was   his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  re- 
mains. S60 

One  day  —  a  summer's  day  of  annual 


pomp 
olei 


And  solemn  chase  —  from  mom  to  sultry 

noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  fleetest  of  the  fleet,  . 


The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn;    and, 

that  toil 
Returned  with  sinews   weakened  and 

laxed. 
This  generous  Youth,  too  negligent  ol 
Plunged  —  'mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng 

vened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  Father's  flock 
Into  the  chilling  flood.     ConvulaioDS  dizv' 
Seized     him,    that  self-sanie    night; 

through  the  space 
Of   twelve   ensuing  days  his    &ame 

wrenched. 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in 
To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his 

paid 
A  soldier's  honours.     At  his  funeral 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the   sky  a  ck>i 

blue  — 
A  gulden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills; 
And  if  by   chance  a  stranger, 

there. 
From  some    commanding 

looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  woaU 

have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle;  but  every  hi/ee 
Was  pallid :   seldom  hath   that   eye 

moist 
With  tears,  that  wept  not  then;  nor 

the  few. 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not 

to  join 

In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  thsa  v^ 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  annooiKcl 
Through  the  still  air,   the  closing  of  m 

Grave;  I 

And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  wad 
Of  lamentation,  never  heard  before  !  "   H 

The     Pastor    ceased.  —  My     venenMi 

Friend 

Victoriously  upraised  his  dear  bright  erf; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  wtaoi 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceired 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  respoioe. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  this  wide  UmL 
The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seai, 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
Its  rights  and  virtues  —  by  that  Deity 
Descending,    and    supporting     his    pc* 

heart  ^ 

With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
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at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words, 
pining  Solitary  turned  aside; 
ther  through  manly  instinct  to  conceal 
er  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 
Ls  'vrom  cheek;  or  with  uneasy  shame 
;ho8e  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen 
y  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 
)e     and    self-excuse,   had    sometimes 

urged 
3lf -abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue.    910 
Ight  toward  the  sacrea  Edifice  his  steps 
been  directed;  and  we  saw  him  now 
it  upon  a  monumental  stone, 
«e  iincouth  form  was  grafted  on  the 

-wM, 
ather  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the 

side 
Jie  rude  pile;    as  oft-times  trunks  of 

trees, 
ire    nature  works  in  wild   and  craggy 

spots, 
seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock  — 
tndure  for  aye.   The  Vicar,  taxing  note 
his    employment,  with    a    courteous 

smile  920 

laimed  — 

**  The  sagest  Antiquarian's  eye 
t  task  would  foil; "  then,  letting  fall  his 

voice 
lie    he  advanced,  thus  spake:  ^Tradi- 
tion tells 
t,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  Knight 
le  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired, 
i   fixed   his  home  in  this  sequestered 

vale. 
t  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath, 
IS  a  stranger  reached  this  deep  recess, 
oiowing    and    unknown.     A    pleasing 

thought 
metimes  entertain,  that  haply  bound   930 
Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  Queen, 
sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  Chief 
England's  realm,  this  vale  he   might 

have  seen 
th     transient   observation;    and  thence 

caught 
image  fair,  which,  brightening  in  his 

soul 
len  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 
izuiahed  beneath  accumulate  y^i^n, 
a  power  to  draw  him  from  ue  world; 

resolved 
make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 
which   his    peaceful    fancy    oft    had 

tamed*  940 


Vague  thoughts  are  these;  but,  if  belief 

may  rest 
Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Knight  arrived,  with  spear  and  shield, 

and  borne 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedecked 
)^ith  broidered  housings.    And  the   lofty 

Steed  — 
His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 
Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  lange 
In  fertile  pastures  —  was  beheld  with  eyes 
Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe,  950 

By  those  untr^velled  Dalesmen.    With  less 

pnde. 
Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 
They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 
Like  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 
Of   their    rude    homesteads.    Here    the 

Warrior  dwelt; 
And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own, 
Or  kindred,  gathered  round   him.    As  a 

tree 
That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is 

gone; 
And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 
For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things,  960 
The  spear  and  shield  are  vanished,  which 

the  Knight 
Hung  in  his  rustic  halL    One  ivied  arch 
Mvself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is 

left 
Of  the  mild-hearted  Champion,  save  this 

stone. 
Faithless  memorial !  and  his  fanuly  name 
Borne    by    yon  clustering  cottages,  that 

sprang 
From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge: 
These,  and  the  name  and  title  at    full 

length,  —  970 

Ait  Alfred  Sfttbing,  with  appropriate  woids 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  dear-sounding  and  harmonious 

bells. 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

**  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and 
dies," 

The  grey-haired  Wanderer  pensively  ex- 
claimed, 

"  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From 
their  spheres 
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The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  croMms  and 
pahns  981 

Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed  1 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.     The  man  him- 

Departs;    and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of 

those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did  most  resemble    him.      Degrees  and 

ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders  —  heaping  hic^h  , 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old,  990 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
And  re-confirmed  —  are  scoffed  at  with  a 

smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  Desolation,  aimed:  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these   to  sudden  over- 
crow: 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire;  and    nature's    pleasant    robe    of 

^en, 
Humamty's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The 

vast  Frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore         1000 
Her  organs  and  her  members,  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And    functions    dying    and    produced    at 

need,  — 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists: 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main; 
Yet,  oh  !  how  disproportioned  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  ! 

The  courteous  Knight,  whose  bones  are 

here  interred. 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of 

men;  loio 

Whence  alteration  in  the  fonhs  of  things, 
Various  and  vast.     A  memorable  age  1 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot  — 
To  linger  'mid  the  mst  of  those  bright 

clouds 
That,  on   the    steady  breeze  of    honour, 

sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order 

fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  declinei 


(While   war,   relinquishing  the  haat 

shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bowed  tDsa 

laws^  1 

Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  fifei» 
That  violent  commotion^  which  o'erttim 
In  town  and  city  and  sequestered  gi@, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and   church  of 

roof. 

And  old  religious  house  —  pile  after  p^ 
And  shook  Uieir  tenants  out  into  the  in 
Like  wild  beasts  without  home  !  Their  ki 

was  come; 
But  why  no  softening   thoii|^t  of  pi 

tude. 
No  just  remembrance,  scn^»le,  or  w 

doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild;  nor  borrows  hdp,  i 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetia 

force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  migU 
Of  mutability;  and  aiir  hopes, 
Dancing  around  her,  hmder  and  dirts^ 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  htA 
The  retrospective  virtues.     Festive  wid 
Break  from  the  maddened  nations  $t  i 

sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow;  and  cold  negket 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decaj.  ■ 

Even,"  said  the    Wanderer,   "is  4 

courteous  Knight, 
Bound  bv  his  vow  to  labour  for  redivss 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
Bv  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentlned 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blesd  I 
Low   thmgs  with    lofty)   I   too  shall  I 

doomed 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esten 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  ei 

braced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.     But  enoofl 
—  Thoughts  crowd  upon  me  —  and  \  ^ 

seemlier  now  ■ 

To  stop,  and  yield  our  graeioos  Tcacii 

thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voiee 
Hath  here  delivered;   words  of  beirtffl 

truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  afflictioB  stnka 
To  hope  ana  love;  to  confident  repose     I 
In  Grod;  and  reverence  for  the  drnti 

Man.** 
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BOOK  EIGHTH 
THE    PARSONAGE 

ARGUMENT 

^or*a  apolo(^  and  approhensioni  that  he 
;  liave  detained  his  Auditors  too  long,  with 
*ajBtor's  invitation  to  his  house  —  Solitaxy 
lined  tocomply  —  Rallies  the  Wanderer — 
playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his 
axit   profession  and  that  of  the  Knight- 

; Which  leads  to  Wanderer*s  ffiving  an 

est  of  changes  in  the  Country  nom  the 
Eactnring  spirit  —  FaTourable  effects — , 
teller  side  of  the  picture,  and  chiefly  as  it 
T^eoted  the  humbler  clsssee  —  Wanderer 
s  the  hollowness  of  all  national  grandeur  if 
(ported  by  moral  worth —  Physical  science 
&.  to  support  itself  —  Lamentations  over 
5«as  of  manufacturing  industry  among  the 
\ev  Classes  of  Society  —  Picture  of  a 
employed  in  a  Cotton-mill  —  Ignorance 
Le^radation  of  Children  among  the  agri- 
ral  Popnli^on  reviewed  —  Conversation 
i-Mx  off  by  a  renewed  Invitation  from  the 
rr  —  Padi  leading  to  his  House  —  Its  ap- 
xice  described  —  His  Daughter  —  ^s 
His  Son  (a  Boy)  enters  with  his  Corn- 
el —  Their  happy  appearance  —  The  Wan- 
bow  affected  by  the  sight  of  them. 

pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
bose  acknowledgments  subscribed  hia 

own, 
\  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  Priest 
^    not    to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and 


ye,  bj  whom  invited  I  began 

•e  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life, 

atisfied,  't  is  well,  —  the  end  is  gained; 

y  in  return  for  sympathy  bestowed 
patient  listening,  thaidu  accept  from 
me. 

»ifey  death,  etemibrf  momentous  themes 

tbjey  —  and  might  demand  a  seraph's 

tongue,  1 1 

re  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support; 

L  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mme 

Id   do    them  wrong.      The    universal 
forms 

human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this, 

sent  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's 
view: 

wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that 
make 

i  individual  known  and  understood; 

1  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  se- 
lect 


From  what  the  place  afforded,  have  been 

given;  ao 

Though  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my 

zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  likened,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures  — 

draws  * 

His  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 

—  But  let  us  hence !   my  dwelling  is  in 

sight. 
And  there  — " 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  Uckw«d  wiU;  bat.  w«.ff  not  ad- 

dress  31 

That  inward  motion  to  disg^se,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake; 

—  *<The  peaceable  remains  of   this  good 

Knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful 

scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  hun  where  he 

Ues 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,   had  dared  to  couple,  even  m 

thought, 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance    40 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known, 

despised. 

Tet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two 

estates 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.  Errant 

those. 
Exiles  and  wanderers  —  and  the  like  are 

these; 
Who,  with  Uieir  burthen,  traverse  hill  and 

dale. 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 

—  What  though  no  higher  recompense  be 

sought 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil  50 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  they  claim  re- 
spect. 
Among  the  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  he  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe. 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel; 
Instructs,  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
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By  the  division  of  her  inward  self 

For  grateful  converse:  and  to  these  poor 


men 


Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favourite  boast) 
Is  bountiful  —  go  wheresoever  they  may ;   60 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  character^  of  men;  and  bound, 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree, 
Examples  efiBcacious  to  refine 
Rude  mtercourse;  apt  aeents  to  expel, 
By  importation  of  unlooked-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane.  71 

•^  Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  ex- 
alt 
Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast, 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
—  By  these  Itmerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears   wipe    away,   and    pleasant    tidings 
bring;  80 

Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more?  " 

"  Happy,"  rejoined  the  Wanderer,  "  they 

wno  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  1 
Hut,  if  to  these  Wa^arers  once  pertained 
Anght  of  romantio  mterest,  it  is  gone. 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least, 
In  pMi  for  ever.  — An  inventive  Age 
1 1  AS  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic, 

yet 
To  most  strange  issues.     I  have  lived  to 

mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise  90 

From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land 
Wioiding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day« 
industrious  to   destroy !     With   fruitleBS 

pains 
Mlifht  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Whlnh,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lonn  jwdestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wi»h«<l'-for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he 

oame  — 
Among  tho  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill;  too 
Or  atraggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter 

proud) 


And  dignified  by  battlements  and  toves 
Of  some  stem  castle,  monldeiing  oo  Ai 

brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  nigged  streas. 
The  root-path  faintly  marked,  the 

track  wild, 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with 
Have  vanished  —  swallowed  up  by 

roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  ^oom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  Eu^  i 

lent  • 

Her  waters,  Air  her  breezes;  and  the  sd 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercoial 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  (bk; 
Or,  in  its  process,  on  the  lofty  skk. 
Of  some  bare  hill,  with  wonder  kenned  fm 

far. 

Meanwhile,   at   social    Indnstij's 

mand, 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase !    Tm 

the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  prodneed 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compH 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues —tfl 

there,  d 

Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before, 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
Like   trees  in    forests,  —  spread   tkrei^ 

spacious  tracts, 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremittiiig  fin* 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wrctfl 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sol 
And,  wheresoe'er  Uie  traveller  tnni  ^ 

steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 
Or  disappearing^riumph  that  prodain^  4 
How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  ploi^ 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bon  am 
—  Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — betf 

the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  diips 
Freighted  from  everjr  climate  of  the  wm 
With  the  world's  choicest  produoe.    Em 

that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  port 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bani 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  her  inland  regkos,  to  a 

fro  .« 

Pass  with  the  respiraticms  of  tlie  ttda^ 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  1    Finally, 
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nee  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
thunder  daunting  those  wno  would  ap- 
proach 
til  hostile  purposes  the  bless^  Isle, 
Lith's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
pregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace.  ^ 

Vnd  yet,  O  happy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Ithf  ally  watched,  .and,  by  that  loving  care 
d  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved 
from  taint  I  150 

til  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
this  great  change  I  look;  and  there  be- 
hold > 
jh  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
e  indignant  power  to  justify  herself  ^^ 
a,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
r  England^  bane.  —  When  soothing  dark- 
ness spreads 
*r  hill  ana  vale,"  the  Wanderer  thus  ex- 
pressed 
9  recollections,  "  and  the  punctual  stars, 
biile  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their 

homes, 
Lvance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  t6o 
Ltter  —  but  undisturbing,  undisturbed ; 
if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
Eth  peaceful  admomtions  for  the  heart 
all-beholding  Man,  earth's  thoughtful 
lord; 
ten,  in  f  idl  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
m  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
id  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
epared  for  never^resting  Labours  eyes 
eaks  from  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge; 
id  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard  — 
harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll  171 
lat  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem 

behest  — 
local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
amrged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day; 
id^  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded 

door — 
id  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling 

stream, 
lat  turns  the  multitade  of  dizzy  wheels, 
^Lres,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
noag  the  rocks  below*    Men,  maidens, 
youths,  ^    iSo 

other  iuid  little  children,  boys  and  girb, 
iter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
ithin  this  temple,  where  is  offered  up 
>  Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm,        . 
srpetmJ  sacrifice.    Even  thus  of  old     /^ 


Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 
Their  vigils  kept;  where  tapers  day  and 

ni|^ht 
On  the  dim  altar  burned  continually. 
In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore    190 
Watching  to  God.     Beligious  men  were 

they; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the 


rear. 


When  m  their  land  the  Almighty's  service 
ceased. 

Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-extolled, 
As  zealously  perform  I    I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency: — yet  do  I  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see  aoo 

An.  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted  —  to  brute  matter.    I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the    force    of    those    gigantic 

powers 
That,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  com* 

pelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  Man./' 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When,  strengthened,  yet  not  daizzled,  by 

the  might  a  10 

Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gained. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory 

rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  hanpiness, 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  ma^in  of  the  sounding  waves, 
Palmyra,  central  m  the  desert,  fell; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been 

raised. 
—  Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  grave^of  vanished  Syracuse,     22 1 
And  f  eelii^ly  >Qie  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  Philosoi^y- whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material'instruments;  —  now  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if   im» 

propped 
By   virtue.  -A  Hto,    sighing   with   pensive 

grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
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That  not  the  slender  privileee  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  bmnk  f orgetfnl- 
ness  1 " 


I 


ajo 


When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these 
words  had  fallen, 
I  said,  "  And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted 

Arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere, 
And  would  pi«8erve  as  things  above  aU 

price, 
The  ola  domestic  morals  of  the  land, 
'    Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
\   That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate  ? 
Oh  1  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love,       240 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech, 
And  pure  good-wiU,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  Tery  thought  of  country- 
life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning 

grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attached      250 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  rolled 
round  ? " 

**  Fled  I "  was  the  Wanderer's  passionate 

response, 
«*  Fled  utterly  I  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when   I 

think 
What    lamentable    change,    a    year  —  a 

month  — 
May  bring;  that  brook  converting  as  it 

runs 
Into  an  instrument  of  deadly  bane 
For  those,  who,  yet  imtempted  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires,      260 
Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  lip  almost  as  pure.  —  Domestic  bliss 
(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's 

heart! 
Lo  !  in  such  neig^ibourhood,  from  mom  to 

eve. 
The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone,  —  no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe; 


No    daughters    round    her,  bosy  at  fl 

wheel. 
Or  in  dispatch  of  each  day's  little  grorr:^ 
Of  household  occupation;  no  niee  axti  t 
Of  needle-work;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prefmed  vi 

pride; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  ehecr  i 

mind; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  «« 

mand  I 

The  Father,  if  perchance  he  still  reti^ 
His  old  employments,   goes  to    field  < 

wood. 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  Sou; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were,  —  bat  a  I 

sight; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  ptt 

earth*  « 

Till    their    short    holiday    of    diildbd 

ceased. 
Ne'er  to  return  1    That  birtfiri^it  bovI 

lost. 
Economists  will  tell  vou  that  the  Stete 
Thrives    by    the    forfeiture  —  uafeefiil 

thought, 
And  false  as  monstrous  I    Can  the  wn^ 

thrive 
By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent 
In  whom  a  premature  necessity 
Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preM 

sumes 
The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  vf 
The  infant  Being  in  itself,  and  makes    '. 
Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay  I 
The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  bmI, 
Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 
And  thirst  for  change;  or  habit  hatli  s^ 

dued 
The  soul  deprest,  Rejected  —  even  to  Wf^ 
Of  her  close  tasks,  and  long  captivity. 

Oh,  banish  f^  such  wisdom  as  oondeatf 
A  native  Briton  to  th^se  inward  ehaias, . 
Fixed  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep; 
Without  his  own  eonsent,  or  kaovle^ 

fixed  I  ?< 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  oomes  ao^ 
And  cannot  oome^The  boy,  where'er  b 

turns. 
Is  still  a  prisoner;  when  the  wind  is  ip 
Among  the  clouds,  and  roars  thronffa  ^ 

ancient  woods; 
Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the 
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iet  and  calm.    Behold    him  —  in    the 

school 
liis  attainments  ?  no;  bat  with  the  air 
aning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue 

arch, 
a    raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton- 
flakes 
locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he 
comes.  310 

eeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip 

I»Je, 
s  respiration  quick  and  audible; 
id  scarcely  could  jou  fancy  that  a  gleam 
uld  break  from  out  those  languid  eyes, 

or  a  blush 
uotle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form, 
that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port, 
no  mean  Being  ?    One  who  should  be 
clothed 
tth  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope; 
ho,  in  his  yery  childhood,  should  appear 
blime  from  present  purify  and  joy  1     320 
le  limbs  increase;  but  liberty  of  mind 
gone  for  eyer;  and  this  orgauic  frame, 
joyful  in  its  motions,  is  become 
ill,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead; 
id  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poured 
trough  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid 

will 
trforms  its  functions;  rarely  competent 
» impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
f  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze, 
le  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun,  330 

r  lapse  of  liquid  element  —  by  hand, 
r  foot,  or  lip,  in  smnmer's  warmth  —  per- 
ceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood 

raised 
1  such  foundations  ?  " 

**  Hope  is  none  for  him  ! " 
le  pale  Recluse  indignantly  exclaimed, 
^jod  tens  of  thousainds  suffer  wrong  as 

deep, 
st  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
there  were  not,  before  those  arts  ap- 
peared, 
iieae  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and 

young, 
ad  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  tiunt; 
there  were  not,  tAen,  in  our  far-famed 
Isle,  ^  341 

Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
ir  uninmrisoned,  and  had  hved  at  large; 
et  walked  beneath  the  sun,  in  human 
shape, 


■w 

As  abject,  as  deg^raded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  Off sprinp^,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  uuage  of  fantastic  Fear; 
Or  wearing,  (shall  we  say  ?)  in  that  white 

growth  350 

An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sim- 

bumt  brows. 
By  savage  Nature?    Shrivelled  are  their 

lips. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand;  as  if  thereby  they 

drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their 

roots. 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Fig^ure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire, 
Aro  leagued  to  strike  dismay;  but  out- 
stretched hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  booii  that  pity  can  bestow.    361 
Such  on   the  breast  of  darksome  heaths 

are  found; 
And  with  their  parents  occupy  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons;  such  are  bom  and 

reared 
At  the  mme'8    moath  under    impending 

rocks; 
Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave; 
Or  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain, 
In  forest  purlieus;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All   England    through,   where  nooks  and 

slips  of  groimd  370 

Purloined,  in  tunes  less  jealous  than  our 

own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  t^m,  'mid  tiie  bloom 
And  gaiety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.     In  earnest 

watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of 

dust, 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone     380 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
—  Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the 

copper  coin, 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintam  their  speed; 
And  spin — and  pant  —  and  overhead  again^ 
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Wild  pursuivants  t  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
Or   bounly   tires  —  and   every   face,   that 

smiled 
Encouragement,  bath  ceased  to  look  that 

way. 

—  But,  like  the  va^prants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 
These,  bred  to   Lttle  pleasure  in  them- 
selves, 390 

Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we  then 
To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trained 
To  earn,  bv  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 
The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I 

give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to 

enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
<Is   this  the  whistling  plough-boy  whose 

shrill  notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  I ' 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect  400 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 
Are  of  no  finer  frame.    Stiff  are  his  joints; 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stoob  for  everlasting  use. 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.     And  mark  his 

brow 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two    eyes  —  not   dim,    but  of  a  healthy 

stare  — 
Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and 

strange  —  410 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the   Christ-cross- 
row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown    the   pains  at 

last. 

—  What    kindly    warmth  from  touch  of 

f  osterine  hand, 
What  penetratmg  power  of  sim  or  breeze. 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his 

soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ? 
This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work  420 

Of  modem  ingenuity;  no  town 
Nor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 
Of  sottish  vice    or  desperate  breach    of 

law, 
To  which  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how 

soon?) 


He  may  be  roused.    This  Boy  the  ficUs 

produce: 
His  spade  and  hoe,  mattock  and  glitttza^ 

scythe, 
The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  r»t} 
In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 
The   sceptre    of    his  sway;  his  etrantrr't 

name. 
Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  be 

schoob —  c* 

What  have  they  done  for  him  ?,  And,  i^ 

me  ask, 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  lie  ^ 
In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here?'' 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild  pd 

Man, 
To  whom  tiie  appeal  couched  in  its  cb^ 

words 
Was    pointedly    addressed;    and   to  tb 

thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepaicd  » 

give 
Prompt  utterance;  but  the  Vicar  inteipose^ 
With  mvitation  urgently  renewed.         *» 

—  We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  p^ 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies  dark  and  tall, 
Whose  flexile  boughs  low  bending  vit^  ^ 

weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  ni 

roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment.  Wheafirotff 

winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  wani^ 

methought, 
Is  here  —  how    grateful    this  impo^v* 

screen  1 

—  Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  ^ 

foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and*fro 
Was    the    commodious    walk:  a  careN 

hand  <* 

Had  marked  the  line,  and  strewn  ib  «&> 

face  o*er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  ^^"^ 
Fetched  by  a  neighbouring  brook. — A^fM 

the  vale 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  stepe; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennisl  gttm 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fitfldoB^*' 

unite. 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solenm  ohaia, 
The  Pastor's  mansion  with  the  boiM  • 

prayer. 
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^ike  image  of  solemnity,  conjoined 

th  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair,   460 

i  miansion's  self  displayed;  —  a  reverend 

pile 
th  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
ido^wj^  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
anting  the  noontide  sun.    We  paused  to 

admire 
3  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed; 
3  low  wide  wuidows  with  their  mullions 

old; 
B  cornice,  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone; 
d    that  smooth  slope   from   which  the 

dwelling  rose, 
beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
d     flowering    shrubs,     protected     and 

adorned :  470 

Dfusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assum- 
ing 
more  than  natural  yiyidness  of  hue, 
om  unaffected  contrast  with  the  ffloom 
sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces, 

here 
nt  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
id  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
>8e  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore, 
ending    their    diverse    foliage  with  the 

green 
t  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
16    huge    round   chimneys,    harbour   of 

delight  481 

)r  wren  and  redbreast,  —  where  they  sit 

and  sing 
heir  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare, 
or  must  I  leave  imtouched  (the  picture 

else 
'^ere  incomplete)  a  reliqne  of  old  times 
appily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
f  nicest  workmanship;  that  once  had  held 
he  sculptured  image  of  some  patron-saint, 
r  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
tt  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors.  490 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden- 
mount 

rowned  by  its  antique  summer-house  — 
descends, 

;ight  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  Girl; 

or  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured 
-friend, 

ihe  Wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt 
kiss 

rhe  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  his  request; 

bd,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance^ 


Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happy  look, 
And  with  a  pretty  restless  hand  of  love. 
—  We  enter  —  by  the  Lady  of  the  place   500 
Cordially  greeted.     Graceful  was  her  port: 
A  lofty  stature  undepressed  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence 

trusts  in 
And  wisdom  loves.  — But  when  a  stately 

ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what  —  if  wind  and 

wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes,  . 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope  511 
With  which  she  left  her  haven  —  not  for 

this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial 

breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own, 
That  charm  all  eyes.    So  bright,  so  fair, 

appeared 
This  goodly  Matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.  —  Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast. 

Here,   resting   in  cool  shelter,   we   be- 
guiled sao 
The  mid-day  hours  with  desultory  talk; 
From  triviaJ  themes  to  general  arg^ument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.     While  question 

rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  Solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days; 
And  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part; 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the 
world  530 

Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had 

now 
Occasion  given  him  tb  display  his  skill, 
Upon  the  stedfast  Vantage-groimd  of  truth. 
He  ga&ed,  with  admiration  unsuppressed. 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bnght  vale. 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  ia  which  we 

sate. 
In  softened  perspective;  and  more  than 

once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance,  diffused 
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Around  the  mansion  and    its   whole  do- 


main; 


540 


Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care. — "A  blessed  lot  is  yours  I " 
The  words  escaped  his  lip,  with  a  tender 

sigh 
Breathed  over  them :  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  Boys 
Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
—  Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessed,  in  field. 
And  by  the  river's  margin  —  whence  they 

come, 
Keen  anglers  with  unusual  spoil  elated.  550 
One  bears  a  willow-pannier  on  his  back. 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  sur- 
vives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other 

be 
To  that  fair  gfirl  who  from  the  garden-mount 
Bounded:  —  triumphant  entry  tliis  for  him  1 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue 

stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Larg^  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted 

trouts; 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and    lessening    by 

deg^rees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle.   560 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight;  their  number  he  pro- 
claims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been 

dragged; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last  — 
Stealing  idtemately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride: 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed; 
Dead  —  but  not  simied  or  deformed  by 
death,  570 

That  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  oh,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys  !  fesL  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  in- 
spired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess !    Him  might  I  com- 
pare. 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence, 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed, 
And  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon   580 


Parted  and  re-united:  his  compeer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  s^ 
As  beautiful  —  as  grateful  to  the  wiaL 
—  But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovdr  Gr  I 
Be  likened  ?    She  whose  oounteiaacc  m 

air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  jord 

both. 

My  grey-haired  Friend  was  mofed;  \i 

vivid  eye 
Glistened  widi    tenderness;    his  miai 

knew, 
Was  full;    and  had,  I  doubted  m^  n 

turned. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — ete^tJ 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  hop 
Withdrew,  on  summons  to  their  wdl-es 

meal; 
And  He  —  to  whom  all  tongues  resign 

their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  genenl  ea 
Listened   with  readier    patience    thu  ^ 

strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  long  deligl^ 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ctuB 

—  as  One 
Who  from  truth's  central   point 

views 

The  compass  of  his  argument — begta  « 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  teste. 


BOOK  NINTH 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  A:1 
AN   EVENING  VISIT   TO  THE  LAIL£ 

ARGUMENT 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active 
perrades  the  Uniyerse,  its  noblest  seal 
hnraan  sonl  —  How  lively  this  principle  • 
Childhood  —  HeDce  the  delight  in  old  Ap 
lookin^if  hack  upon  Childhood  —  The 
powers,  and  privileges  of  Age  asserted  —  T 
not  to  he  looked  for  generally  bat  under  a  j 
government  —  Rig^ht  of  a  hnman  Creatnn 
be  exempt  from  being:  considered  at  • 
Instrument  —  The  condition  of  mnltitiMi^ 
plored  —  Former  conversation  recnrred  to. 
the  Wanderer^B  opinions  set  in  a  clearer  ' 

—  Tmth  placed  within  reaeh  of  the  bnfl 

—  Equality  —  Happy  state  of  the  two  M 
agfain  adverted  to  —  Earnest  wish  expwsw*^  *'< 
a  System  of  National  Edaoation  eataU^ 
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Tenally  by  QoTemment  —  Glorious  effects 
this  foretold  —  Walk  to  the  Lake — Grand 
ctacle  from  the  side  of  a  hill — Address  of 
est  to  the  Supreme  Being  —  In  the  coarse 
trhich  he  contrasts  with  ancient  Bairbarism 
present  appearance  of  the  scene  before  him 
rhe  change  ascribed  to  Christianity  — 
ostrophe  to  his  flock,  living  and  dead  — 
itituoe  to  the  Almighty  —  Rotnm  ovei^  the 
ke  —  Parting  with  the  Solitary  ^  Under 
at  oiroumsfcanoes. 

'o  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned," 
us  calmly  spike  the  yenerable  Sage, 
LB  active  ftmciple:  —  howe*er  removed 
om  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
all  things,  in  all  natures;  in  the  stars 
aznre  heaven,  the  imenduring  clouds, 
flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
at  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
e  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
hate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
yond  itself,  oommunicating  good,  ii 

simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed; 
irit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
>  chasm,  no  solitude;  from  link  to  link 
circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
lis  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe; 
nfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
16  more  we  know;  and  yet  is  reverenced 

least, 
id  least  respected  in  the  himian  Mind, 
I  most  apparent  home.   The  food  of  hope 
meditated  action;  robbed  of  this  ai 

er  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies, 
e  perish  also;  for  we  live  by  hope 
id  by  desire;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 
id  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity; 
id  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
>-niorrow  —  nay  perchance  this  very  hour 
'or  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-mor- 
row!) 
bse  blooming  Boys,  whose   hearts  are 

almost  sick 
1th  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  And  30 
field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
f  other  expectations;  —  in  which  course 
beir  happy  year  spins  roimd.    The  youth 

obeys 
like  glad  impulse;  and  so  moves  the  man 
lid   all    his    apprehensions,    cares,    and 

fears, — 
r  80  he  ought  to  move.    Ah  !  why  in  age 
0  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
f  childhood  —  but  that  there  the  Soul  dis- 
oenia 


The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigour;  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations;  and  a  choral  song,  41 

Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends. 
Undaunted,     toward     the     imperishable 

heavenS) 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ? 

Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowed. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  m  such 

estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  Vale  of  years; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also 

speak,  50 

And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  flnal  Eminence;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  't  is  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  imto  his. 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top,  —  say  one  of 

those 
High  peaks,  that  bound  the  vale  where 

now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye,  60 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  all   the  shapes  over  their  surface 

spread: 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of 

things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 
Yea  almost  on  the  Mind  herself,  and  seems 
All    unsubstantialized,  —  how    loud    the 

voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  m  the  vale  below. 
Ascending  I     For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged      71 
To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the 

leaves 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear: 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand 

notes 
(Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than 

these,) 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied;  and  the  Soul,  that  woald  in- 

clme 
I  To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred.  80 
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And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by 

age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe, 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss; 
But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 
What  more  than  that  the  severing  should 

confer 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible 

world, 
And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
Tothe  vast  multitude;  whose  doom  it  is    90 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight, 
Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  Plain  below. 

But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 

Of  Man  may  rise,  as  to  a. welcome  close 

And  termination  of  his  mortal  course; 

Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose 
minds 

Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect; 

Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toil; 

To  whom  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  af- 
ford 

Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all; 

Whose  birthright  Reason,  therefore,  may 


ensure. 


lot 


For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
That,    far   as    kindly  Nature    hath    free 

scope 
And  Reason's  sway  predominates;  even  so 

far, 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individuars  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  fumighty  Ruler's  grace,  par- 
take no 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love, 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.  XOur  life  is 

turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acJbiowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul     lao 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?  /TIenoe  an  after-call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past, 


And  the  80le  gaaidian  in  wfaoK  hu^  • 

dare 
Entrust  the  future,  -^^ot  for  these  sda 

sues 
Was  Man  created;  but  to  obej  the  kw 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.     And  t] 

known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  natire  hA 
Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  opma    n 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  taeinj^ 

become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  nozions  qnalitk^ 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  vi, 
Ana  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  nw 

year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness;  whence  the  Be^ 

moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world;  and  all  n 

see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood' 

"Then,"  said  the  Solitary,   «by  wta 

force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  expm 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whoi  -4 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  b-l 

been  sown 


In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  pon 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?     On  tL^ 

selves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  o^ 

hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do;  their  wiedji 

is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  theaoe 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  av<oid: 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  obserrei 
How  with    most    quiet    and  most  ^i 

death. 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air  n 
The  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  ha 

divine. 
And  their  immortal  soul,  may  waste  awi;.' 

The  Sage  rejoined,  **  I  thank  yon — ya 

have  spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen^egret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  sbaJn 
When,  heretofore,  I  plaoed  before  jm 

sight 
A  Little-one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  T«a^>iSntf, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel;       i 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  iotpi 
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oBtio  Boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  un- 
taught; 
.«ive  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want, 
.iseiahle  hunger.     Much,  too  much, 
_>  unhax>py  lot,  in  early  youth 
^th  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  my- 
self 

1,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  de- 
gree: 

as  the  mind  to  hindrances  exposed, 
^h  which  I  struggled,  not  without 
distress 

sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  en- 
thralled 170 
thorns  and  brambles;  or  a  bird  that 

breaks 
igh  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the 

wind, 
gh  with    her    plumes    impaired.    If 

they,  whose  souls 
Id  open  while  they  range  the  richer 

fields 
lerry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
udigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
less  to  be  deplored.     For  who  can 
doubt 
t  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
1  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
*hose  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
'owing  its  fortunes   like  the  beasts  or 
trees  18 1 

icb  it  sustained.    But  no  one  takes  de- 


Lastly,  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had 
seen 

Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  fiivonred 
groimd,  00 

Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  com- 
bined 

To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  loye; 

Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  haye 
lived, 

Possessed  of  health,  and  strength,  and 
peace  of  mind; 

Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been 
bom. 

Alas  !  what  differs  more  than  man  from 

man  I 
And  whence  that  difference  ?  whence  but 

from  himself  ? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  !  —  The  sun  is 

fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven    2 10 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.     Throughout  the  world  of 

sense. 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
T'nat  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial 


light 
this  oppression;  none  are  proud  of  it;        ^  law. 

jears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore;  J   Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all; 


230 


standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
every    coimtry    under    heaven.      My 
thoughts 
sre  turned  to  evils  that  are  new  and 

chosen, 
bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good,  — 
rts,  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind, 
Jt  all  too  fondly  followed  and  too  far;  — 
0  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see    191 
or  think  that  they  are  victims  —  turned 

to  vrrongs, 
J  women,  who  have  children  of  their 

own, 
Wheld    without    compassion,    yea    with 

praise  ! 
.  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
i^ith  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it 

spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  we  become; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy  I 


Reason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and 

tears; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will; 
Conscience  to  g^de  and  check;  and  death 

to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 
By  all,  —  a  blissful  immortality, 
To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 
The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured/ 
Strange,  then,  nor    less  than  monstrous, 

might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point  230 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From    common    understanding;     leaving 

truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few; 
Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice 

respects, 
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And  fmstrate  all  the  rest  I  Belieye  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft —  like  stars; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and 

bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man  —  like 

flowers.  340 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure 

thoughts  — 
No  mystery  is  here  I    Here  is  no  boon 
For  high  —  yet  not  for  low;    for  proudly 

graced  — 
Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke 

ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottae^  hearth 
As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.     He,  whose 

soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  wiU  he  find         250 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found; 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath 

made 
So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 

Then  let  us  rather  fix  our  gladdened 

thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  that 

pair 
Of  blooming  Boys  (whom  we  beheld  even 

now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common 

lot! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners    of    their  tillage 

school:  360 

And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant 

homes 
Or  range  the  g^rassy  lawn  in  vacancy: 
To  breathe  ai^  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout. 
Idle,  —  but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss; 
For  every  genial  power  of    heaven  and 

earth, 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful 

year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The    tribute    of    enjoyment,    knowledge, 

health. 
Beauty,   or  strength !    Such    privilege  is 

theirs,  270 

Granted  alike  in  the  outset  of  their  course 
To  both;    and,  if  that  partnership  must 

cease, 


I  erieve  not,"  to  the  Pastor  here 
"  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yosi. 
Repine  not  for  hu  cottage-comrade,  wki 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulfilled; 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live  —  eooteA 
With  what   Heaven   grants,  and  dk— I 

peace  of  mind, 
W  ithin  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale,      i 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  ci  fife 
Reserves  for  either,  sure  it  is  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  davn; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocnnd  timey 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with;   bokif 

back 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  tfap=. 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  miniL' 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  aod  i 
Some  weighty  matter;  then,  with  fern 

voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  ezckiiBed^ 

^    "  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorioss  tifl 
When,  prizing   knowledge  as  her  ml^ 

wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  Reil& 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shaU  adaol 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  ttack 
<rhem  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  «fcrj 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  mabtiA 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  infonn     9 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  troni. 
Both  understood  and  practised,  —  so  tk 

none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained;  ornm 
Into  a  wild  disorder;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  witknt  d 

help 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tods; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lottlly  free !  i< 
This  saonyl  right,  the  lisping  bd)»  jr 

claims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  wiD, 
For  the  protection  of  bis  innocence; 
And  the  rude  boy  —  who,  having  overm< 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroUe^ 
Yet  mutinously  knits  hb  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bedt, 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speeek 
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»  impious  use  —  by  process  indirect 
Kslares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known 
his  need.  320 

Tliis   sacred    right    is    fruitlessly   an- 
nounced, 
lis  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
»  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
id.,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
rge   it  in  vain;    and,   therefore,   like   a 

prayer 
lat    nom  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to 

heaven, 
mounts  to  meet  the  State's  parental  ear; 
'ho,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
ad  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
i  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant    330 
be  unquestionable  good  — which,  England, 

safe 
rom  interference  of  external  force, 
!ay  grant  at  leisure;  without  risk  incurred 
hat  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
thers  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

Look  !    and   behold,  from  Calpe's  sun- 
burnt cliffs 
o  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
ong-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds; 
aws  overturned;  and  territory  split, 
ike  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind,   340 
.nd  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes 
Thich,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
^  the  same  breath  are  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, 
ieantime  the   sovereignty  of  these  fair 

Isles 
temains  entire  and  indivisible: 
Lnd,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which 

breeds 
Vithin  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 
)ark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 
Hight  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
)f  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
—  The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown  351 
\mong  us,  —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 
rhe  discipline  of  virtue;  order  else 
3amiot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 
Fhus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possest, 
knd  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  equally  require 
rhat  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and 

trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take   360 
Their  place;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 


With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the 

fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil, 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury  !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice  I  —  and  ye  have  special  cause  for 

joy. 

—  For,  as  the  element  of  air  affords 

An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees  370 
Fraught  with  their  burthens;  and  a  way  as 

smooth 
For  those  ordained  to  take  their  sounding 

flight 
From  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where 

thev  Ust 
In  fresh  abodes  —  their  labour  to  renew; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appomted  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them 

forth; 
Boimd  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  ftivours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure;  promising  to  skill     381 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 

Yes/'    he    continued,    kindling    as    he 
spake, 
"  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  per- 
formed. 
This  Land  shall  witness;  and  as  days  roll 

on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society;  and  bloom 
With   civil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth 
their  fragrance,  390 

A  ^ratefid  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  ireedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues:  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results  ! 

—  Vast  the  circumference  of  hope  —  and 

Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers; 
Ah !    sleep  not   there  in  shame  !     Shall 
Wisdom's  voice  400 

From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
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Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good; 

Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 

Of  urgent  need.  —  Your  Country  must  com- 
plete 

Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  even  now, 

Now,  when  oppression,  like  the  Egyptian 
plague 

Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe, 
makes  410 

The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  in- 
vests 
/The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act; 

Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 

Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what 
end 
.The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  gfraoeful  air. 
The  Sage  broke  off.     No  sooner,  had  he 

ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  Lady  said, 
**  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope;    and  see  —  be- 

vond  —  420 

The  silvery  lake  is  streaked  with  placid 

blue; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How    temptingly   the    landscape    shines ! 

The  air 
Breathes  invitation;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies 

moored 
Under  a  sheltering  tree."  —  Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together;  all  were  pleased;  but 

most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed 

with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished  —  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  his  shy  oonipeer. 
—  Now  was   there  bustle  in  the   Vicar's 

house  43a 

And  earnest  preparation.  —  Forth  we  went, 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's 

edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  over- 

arohed 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image;  on  a  grassy  bank         440 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  m  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  I     Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 


^^^'^SSy  ^^  bold,  and  wreath^  bans  » 

perb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood;  as  beutfifaL 
Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  como* 

part. 
Each  hietd  his  glowing  mountains,  eaek  bJ 

sky. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  owb  ix: 

world: 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other,     m 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spiwd 
Blendea  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  ng^t ! 

**  Ah  f  what  a  pit^  were  it  to  doperK, 
Or  to  disturb^  so  hai  a  spectacle, 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it  I " 

These  few  wwA 
The  Lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  sal 

gazed 
Gratheied  together,  all  in  still  delight, 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  00,  sb 

said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
**  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant  ,^ 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  aee. 
How  pure  his  spirit  1  in  what  vivid  bnes 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  fornn  1^ 

things. 
Caught  in  tneir  fairest,  happiest,  attitude! 
Whue  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  »t 
Even  as  he  sees;  but  when  his  voice  h^ 

ceased, 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,8SBOV> 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bri^ 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  can. 
Whose  highest  beauty,  beautiful  as  it  is,  «• 
Like  that  reflected  in  yon  quiet  po(^ 
Seems  but  a  fleeting  sunbeam's  gift,  who* 

peace. 
The  sufferance  only  of  a  breath  of  air !  * 

More  had  she  said  —  bat  sportive  shoo* 

were  heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  t«* 

Bojrs, 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  aft? 

us. 
With  caution  we  embarked;  and  now  t^ 

pair 
For  prouder  servioe  were  addrest;  but  ea^ 
Wishful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  Ao^^ 
Dropped  the  light  oar  his  eager  bmd  ^ 

8eiaed«  ^ 
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anks  given  for  that  becoming  courtesy, 
eir  place  I  took  —  and  for  a  grateful 

o€Bce 
ignant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
len,  on  thy   bosom,  spacious    Winder- 
mere I 
fouth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art; 
ssed  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
joyous  comrades.     Soon  as  the  reedy 
marg^ 
u  clear^,  I  dipped,  with  arms  accord- 
ant, oars 
ee  from  obstruction;  and  the  boat  ad- 
vanced 490 
irongh  crystal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
lat,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
:  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert, 

cleaves 
ith  correspondent  wing^  the  abyss  of  air. 
"  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky 

isle 
ith  birch-trees  fringed;  my  hand  shall 

guide  the  helm, 
liile  thitherward  we  shape  our  course;  or 

while 
e  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore; 
liere  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs, 
ipporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome        500 
f  sombre  lolisige,  seem  to  imitate 
Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  Deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I, "  we  can- 
not err 
1  this  delicious  region." —  Cultured  slopes, 
rod  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and  scattered 

groves, 
nd  mountains  bare,  or  clothed  with  an- 
cient woods, 
nrrounded  us;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Jong  the  level  of  the  glassv  flood, 
ley  cea«ed  not  to  gurround  m;  change  of 

place 
^m  ^ndred  features  diversely  combined, 
Wincing  change  of  beauty  ever  new.     511 
"  Ah  I   that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the 

light 
H  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 
\j  wor£,  nor  by  the  pencil  s  silent  skill; ' 
hi  is  the  propertv  of  him  alone 
^o  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 
bd  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
hiffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  Muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  Poet 

speaks 
M  trivial  occupations  well  devised|         sao 


And  unsought  pleasures  springmg  up  by 

chance; 
As  if  some  friendly  Genius  had  ordained 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enriched 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 
Tlie  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy-fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  Isle  with  birch-trees  fringed — 

and  there. 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
A  choice  repast  —  served    by  our  young 

companions  530 

With  rival  earnestness  and  kindred  glee. 
Launched  from  our  hands  the  smooth  stone 

skimmed  the  lake; 
With  shouts  we  raised  the  echoes:  —  stiller 

sounds 
The  lovely  Girl  supplied  —  a  simple  song. 
Whose  low  tones  reached  not  to  the  distant 

rocks 
To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 
Into  our  hearts;  and  charmed  the  peaceful 

flood. 
Rapaciously  we  gathered  flowery  spoils 
From  land  and  water;  lilies  of  each  hue  — 
Golden    and  white,   that  float    upon    the 

waves,  540 

And  court  the  wind;  and  leaves  of  that  shy 

plant, 
(Her  flowers  were  shed)  the  lily  of  the 

vale. 
That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun 

withholds 
Her  pensive  beauty;  from  the  breeze  her 

sweets. 

Such  product,  and  such  pastime,  did  the 
place 
And  season  yield;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
*<  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightfy  to  our 
wish,  550 

Where    is    it    now  ?  —  Deserted    on    the 

beach  — 
Dying,  or  dead!    Nor  shall  the  fanning 

breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this, 
Whose  ends  are  gained  ?    Behold  an  em- 
blem here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  f 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
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Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  ! 


i> 


This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  the  re- 
pose 

Of  the  still  evening.  Right  across  the 
lake  560 

Our  pinnace  moves;  then,  coasting  creek 
and  bay, 

Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep, 

Where  couch  the  spotted  deer;  or  raised 
our  eyes 

To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless 
goat 

Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls; 

And  thus  the  bark,  meandering  with  the 
shore, 

Pursued  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 

Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 

Alert  to  follow  as  the  Pastor  led, 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side;  and,  as  we 
clomb,  570 

The  Valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 
O'er  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen:  — 

far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous,  stood  the  old  Church- 
tower, 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habi^tions  seemingly  preserved 
From  all  intrusion  of  the  restless  world 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied,  580 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon 

we  couched 
Or  sate  reclined;  admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  out  each 
Not  seldom  over  anxious  to  make  knoMm 
His  own  discoveries;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
To  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  never  shall  I  forget 
When  these  particular  intere&ts  were  ef- 
faced 
From  every  mind  !  —  Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state,      591 
Attained  lus  western  bound;  but  rays  of 

Ueht- 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air  —  shot  upwards  to  the 
crown 


Of  the  blue  firmament  —  aloft,  and 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  etoodk 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  paened- 

ere  we, 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  coaacaxnm  —  oA 

become 
Vivid  as  fire;  clouds  separately  pobedf— 
Innumerable  multitude  of  f&ims  *^* 

Scattered  through  half  the   cirde  at  *Ji 

sk^; 
And  givmg  back,  and  shedding  ear&  c 

each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  brig^  kK« 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  gi.<r 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  sot  w  r^ 

ceive. 
That  which  the    heavens    displayed,  Qri 

liquid  deep 
Repeated;  but  with  unity  sublime  I 

While  from  the  grassy  monntain's  «pa 

side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hushed,  with  tres  > 

tent  :  .1 

On  the  refulgent  spectacle,  diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  yns^ 

space. 
The    Priest  in    holy   transport    thas  a- 

claimed: 
*<  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God  I 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  tboa  had 

deigned 

To  furnish;  for  this  effluence  of  thyi^ 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  m)lendour8,  and  thie  pf»if 
Of   those  who  fill  thy   courts   in  highfa 

heaven,  m 

The  radiant  Cherubim ;  —  accept  the  tiauts 
Which  we,  thy  humble  Creatures,  hut  e* 

vened. 
Presume  to  offer;    we,  who  —  from  tM 

breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face  — 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stui 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth     ^ 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  d 

ei^th 
Shall  be  —  divested  at  the  appcnnted  bov 
Of  all  dishonour,  cleansed  from  mortil 

stain. 
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Aceoxnplish,  then,  their  number;    and 

coneludie 
ne's  weary  course  I    Or  if,  by  thy  decree, 
B    consummation    that    will    come    by 

stealth 
yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail, 
1  let  thy  Word  prevaal,  to  take  away 
e  sting  of  human  nature.   Spread  the  law, 
it  is  written  in  thy  holy  b(X)k,  640 

rougbout  all  lands;  let  every  nation  hear 
e  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey; 
th  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
liich  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
id  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise, 
have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  m  heaven. 
Father  of  good  I  this  prayer  in  bounty 

grant, 
mercy  grabt  it,  to  thy  wretched  sons, 
len,  not  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease, 
id     cruel   wars    expire.    The    way   is 
marked,  650 

le  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
as  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
lese    tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples 

meet 
le  sacred  truth  to  knowledge,  linger  still; 
referring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
f  holy  freedom^  by  redeeming  love 
coffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  de- 
tained. 

So  fare  the  many;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Hho  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
his  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but 

ask,  660 

ball  it  endure  ?  —  Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
alsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their 

seed; 
jad  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
'aUacions,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
I  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth, 
ial  ne'er  to  fail  ?    Shall  that  blest  day 

arrive 
Vhen  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
n  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Itudious  of  mutual  benefit;  and  he, 
Vhom  Mom  awakens,  among  dews  and 

flowers  670 

)f  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
^  happy  in  himself  ?  —  The  law  of  faith 
i¥ork]ng  through  love,  such  conquest  shall 

it  gain, 
Sneh  triumph  over  sin  and  gnilt  achieve  ? 
Almigh^  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart  f 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 


Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished;  and  thy 

praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he 

spake. 
On  us  the  venerable  Pastor  turned  680 

His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to 

Heaven, 
"  Once,  while  the  Name,  Jehovah,  was  a 

sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  the 

head 
To  Grods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to 

promote 
HI  purposes,  and  flatter  foid  desires. 
Then,  m  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain-cove, 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious    rites    were    solemnised;    and 

there —  690 

Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods  — • 
Of  those  terrific  Idols  some  received 
Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the   swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are 

heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  over- 
come. 
Though  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groans 

and  shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.     And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that 

is,    ^  700 

Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  Mere 
Bedimmed  wiUi  smoke,  in  wreaths  volumi* 

nous. 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
To  laranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  performed 
Exultin^ly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  fuU  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  Power  !  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
—  A  few  rude  monuments  of  moimtain*. 

stone  710 

Survive;  all  else  is  swept  away.  —  How 

bright 
The  appearances  of  things  !    From  such, 

how  changed 
The  existing  worship;  and  with  those  com* 

pareo, 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest  1 
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So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 
Might  almost  think,  at  this  affecting  hour, 
That  paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  ag^ain:  and  to  a  happy  few, 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 

Whence  but  from  thee,  the  true  and  only 

God,  720 

And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him 

who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gained.  —  O  ye,  who 

come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  Pile, 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  sabbath  bells;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in 

earth, 
All  cares   forgotten,  round  its   hallowed 

walls! 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill-side,  730 
Yoiir  Pastor  is  emboldened  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  eternal  King; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  com- 
mands, have  made 
Tour  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  g^ood  works;  and  him,  who  is  en- 
dowed 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all 

truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
Ana  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  on 
earth  740 

We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance; 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your 

pains; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  moimtain-top; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  headis. 
Or  hushed;  the   roaring  waters  and  the 

still  — 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands, 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice. 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even:    750 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full 

heart 
Will  find  a  vent;  and  thought  is  praise  to 

him. 
Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  Mind,  . 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings 
flow » " 


This  vespei^-service  dosed, 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  ptaia 
Descending,   we  pursued  our    bcanewc 

course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowr  hb. 
Under  a  faded  sky.     No  trace  rrniiifil 
Of  those  celestial    splendours;    grey  tb 

vault  —  r- 

Pure,  cloudless,  ether;  and  the  star  of  e^* 
Was  wanting;  but  inferior  lights  appeazfd 
Faintly,   too  faint  almost   for   sight;  ud 

some 
Above  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forA 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attaiaed 
Her  mooring-place;  where,  to  the  sbeh^ 

ing  tree. 
Our  youthful  Voyagers  bound  fast  her  pre*. 
With    prompt  yet  careful    hands.     Tks 

done,  we  paced 
The  dewy  fields;  but  ere  the  Yicar'i  doer 
Was    reached,  the   Solitary  cheeked  ha 

steps;  r- 

Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  be^ 

stowed 
A  farewell  salutation;  and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  1^ 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell: 
But  turned  not  without  welcome  pitiaaK 

made 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  isi 

pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  not  loth 
To  wander  with  us  through  the  fertile  vak^ 
And  o'er  the  mountain-wastes.     ^'Aaothu 


sun," 
Said  he,  "  shall  shine  upon  us,  ere  we  pszt; 
Another  sun,  and  peraoventure  moire;     r^^ 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  to  girt, 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  Po««, 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  Mindk 
What  renovation  had  been  brought;  and 

what 
Deeree  of  healine  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  deeradation  of  tne  Kind, 
Excuse  and  somoe  for  her  own  defects; 
How  far  those   erring    noti<ni8  were  r^ 

formed;  ym 

And  whether  aueht,  of  tendency  ss  good 
And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  omed; 
This  —  if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  bods,  and  gentle  Heiiti 
Cherish,  and  lofty  Mincb  approve  the  part  — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  uotoU. 


^ 
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Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  incident  of 
brees  growing  and  withering  put  the  snbject 

my  thooghts,  and  I  wrote  with  the  hope  of 
n^  it  a  loftier  tone  than,  so  far  as  I  know, 

been  given  to  it  by  any  of  the  Ancients 
I  hAve  treated  of  it.  It  cost  me  more 
ble  than  almost  anything  of  equal  length  I 
3  ever  written. 

''iTH  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom 
ws   have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  in- 
spired; 
I  from  the  infernal  Gods,  'mid  shades 

forlorn 
nig^ht,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  re- 
quired: 
estial  pity  I  again  implore;  — 
(tore  him  to  my  sight  —  great  Jove,  re- 
store !" 

speakiiig,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 
th  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  lifts 

her  hands; 
liley  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 
r  conntenance  brightens  —  and  her  eye 

expands;  10 

r  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature 

grows; 
d  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

terror  !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?  —  O 

joy! 
lat  doth  she  look  on  ?  —  whom  doth  she 

behold? 
r  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ? 
s  vital  presence  ?  his  corporeal  mould  ? 
is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 't  is  He  I 
d  a  Grod  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Id  Hermes  snake  —  and  touched  her  with 

his  wana 
at  calms  all  fear;  <<Such  grace  hath 

crowned  thy  prayer,  ao 

odanofo !  that  at  Jove's  conmiand 
ly  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air: 
)  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours' 

space; 
)eept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face  ! " 

Tth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen  her 

Lord  to  clasp; 
^  that  consummation  she  essayed; 


But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 
The  Phantom  parts  —  but  parts  to  re-unite, 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight.  30 

*'  ProtesiUus,  lo  I  thy  ^de  is^  gone  ! 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice: 
This  is  our  palace,  —  yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will 

rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon;  and  blest  a  sad  abode." 

<<  Great  Jove,  Laodamia !  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect:  — Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity.  40 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

*<  Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Tro- 
jan strand 

Should  die;  but  me  the  threat  could  not 
withhold: 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain; 

A  self-devoted  chief  —  by  Hector  slain." 

"Supreme  of   Heroes  —  bravest,  noblest, 

best! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more,  50 
Which  then,  when  tons  of  thousands  were 

deprest 
Bv  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore; 
Thou  f ound'st  —  and  I  forgive  thee  —  here 

thou  art  — 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

"  But  thou,  though  capable  of  stomest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave; 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath 

decreed 
Thou  should'st  elude  the  malice  of  the 

erave: 
Redunduit  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian 


air. 


.60 


"  No  Spectre  greets  me,  —  no  vain  Shadow 

this; 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  1 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial 

kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  1 " 
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Jove  frowned    in    heaven:    the  conscions 

Parcffi  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

"  This  visage  tells  thee  that  mj  doom  is  past: 
Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  eveil  if 

the  joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 
And  surely  as  they  vanish.     Earth  destroys 
Those  raptures  duly  —  Erebus  disdains:   ^\ 
Calm    pleasures    there    abide  —  majestic 

pains. 

'<  Be  taught,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion:  for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy    transports    moderate;    and    meekly 

mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn  —  *' 

"  Ah,  wherefore?  —  Did  not  Hercules  by 

force 
Wrest  firom  the  guardian  Monster  of  the 

tomb  80 

Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom? 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  ^on  stood  a  youth 'mid  youthful  peers. 

"  The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful  —  and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent:  for  mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the 

sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star. 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 
And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble 

woman's  breast.  90 

"  But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow  —  "  "  Peace  I " 

he  said, — 
She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and 

cheered; 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled; 
In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy 

place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure; 
No  fears  to  beat  away  —  no  strife  to  heal  — 
The  past  unsiehed  for,  and  the  future  sure; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued; 


fOI 


Of  all  that  i&most  beauteous —  imaged  1 
In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  purpmeal  _ 
Climes    which    the    sun,   who   sbeds 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  surfcj. 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  which 

earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue.  —  "  Dl,"  said 
"  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  disoeined, 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revdir 
Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted, 

delight, 
While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  i 

night; 

"  And  while  my  youthful  peers  before 

eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  e 
By  martial  sports,  —  or,  seated  in  the 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were 

tained; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay 


iwolred. 


"The  wished-for  wind  was  given: — I 

revolved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way. 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels^  mine  shoaHj 
The  foremost    prow  in  pressing  to 

strand, — 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Ti 

sand. 

«  Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the  p^ 
When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  belovM  Wifiil 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  mv  memory  ba^ 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  Iife»-^ 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod  —  these  foM 

tains,  flowers,  d 

My    new-planned    cities,    and    nafinisM 

towers. 

"  But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  ti 

<  Behold   they    tremble  !  —  haaghty  thtf 

array. 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die  • 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away: 
Old    frailties  then  recurred:  —  W  kfi? 

tiiought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  delivenoiee  wroogi^ 
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Lnd  Thoa,  thoagh  strong  in  lore,  art  all 

too  weak 
reason,  in  self-government  too  slow;   140 
ounsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
ir  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below, 
e  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sym- 
pathised; 
thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

iCam,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend  — 
aking  a  higher  object.  Love  was  g^ven, 
4X>araged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end; 
r  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven  — 
at  self  might  be  annulled:  her  bondage 

prove 
te    fetters    of 

love." 


a '  dream,    opposed    to 

150 


oud  she  shrieked !  for  Hermes  re-ap- 
pears ! 

fond  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung 
—  't  is  vain: 

le  hours  are  past  —  too  brief  had  they 
been  years; 

id  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain: 

rift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not 
earthly  day, 

3  through  tiie  portal  takes  his  silent  way, 

id  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  She 

lay-  VCVK^^^'li^ 

lus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved, 

le  peiiahed;  and,  as  for^ 

f  the  jnst  Gods  whom  no  weak  pi^  moved, 
as  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed 
time,  161 

part  from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
[  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 


"J 


•Tet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due; 
nd  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
re  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 
I  fondly  he  believes.  —  Ui)on  the  side 
f  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
rom  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she 

died;  170 

nd   ever,  when  such  stature  they  haid 

eained 
hat  lUum's  walls  were  subject  to  their 

view, 
he  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the 

sight; 
^  eonstant   Interchange  of   growth   and 

blight  f 


DION 

(see    PLUTARCH) 
1814.   1820 

• 

This  poem  was  first  introduced  by  a  stanxa 
that  I  have  sinoe  transferred  to  the  Notes,  for 
reasons  there  given,  and  I  cannot  comply  with 
the  reqoest  expressed  by  some  of  my  friends 
that  the  rejected  stanza  should  be  restored.  I 
hope  they  will  be  content  if  it  be,  hereafter,  im- 
mediately attached  to  the  poem,  instead  of  its 
being  degraded  to  a  place  in  the  Notes. 


Serene,  and  fitted  to  embrace. 
Where'er  he  turned,  a  swan-like  grace 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence. 
And  to  unfold  a  still  magnificence, 
Was  princely  Dion,  in  the  power 
And  beauty  of  his  happier  hour. 
And  what  pure  homage  then  did  wait 
On  Dion's  virtues,  while  the  lunar  beam 
Of  Plato's  ffenius,  from  its  lofty  sphere. 
Fell  round  him  in  the  grove  of  Academe,   10 
Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austere  — 

That  he,  not  too  elate 

With  self-sufficing  solitude, 
But  with  majestic  lowliness  endued. 

Might  in  the  universal  bosom  reign. 
And  from  affectionate  observance  gain 
Help,  under  every  change  of  adverse  fate. 


1 


n 


Five  thousand  warriors  —  O  the  rapturous 

day! 
Each  crowned  with    flowers,  and  armed 

with  spear  and  shield, 
Or  ruder  weapon  which  their  course  might 

yield,  ao 

To  Syracuse  advance  in  bright  array. 
Who  leads  them  on  ?  —  The  anxious  people 

BAA 

Long^xiled  Dion  marching  at  their  head. 
He  also  crowned  with  flowers  of  Sicily, 
And  in  a  white,  far-beaming,  corselet  clad ! 
Pure  transport  undisturbed  by  doubt  or  fear 
The  gazers  feel;  and,  rushing  to  the  plain. 
Salute  those  strangers  as  a  holy  train 
Or  blest  procession  (to  the  Immortals  dear) 
That  brought  their  precious  liberty  again. 
Lo !  when  the  gates  are  entered,  on  each 

hand,  31 

Down  the  long  street,  rich  goblets  filled 

with  wine 
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In  seemly  order  stand. 
On  tables  set,  as  if  for  rites  diyine;  — 
And,  as  the  great  Deliverer  marches  by, 
He  looks  on  festal  ground  with  fruits 
bestrown; 
And  flowers  are  on  his  person  thrown 

In  boundless  prodigality; 
Nor  doth  the  general  Toice  abstain  from 

prayer, 
Invoking  Dion's  tutelary  care,  40 

As  if  a  very  Deity  he  were  1 

III 

Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica !   and 

mourn 
Ilissus,  bending  o'er  thy  classic  urn  f 
Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit 

dreads 
Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks 

and  shades  I 
For  him  who  to  divinity  aspired. 
Not  on  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 
But  through  dependence  on  the  sacred  laws 
Framed  in  the  schools  where  Wisdom  dwelt 

retired, 
Intent  to  trace  the  ideal  path  of  right      50 
(More  fair  than  heaven^  broad  causeway 

paved  with  stars) 
Which  Dion  learned  to  measure  with  sub- 
lime delight;  — 
But  He  hath  overleaped  the  eternal  bars; 
And,  following  guides  whose  craft  holds  no 

consent 
With  aught  that  breathes  the  ethereal  ele- 

menty 
Hath  stained  the  robes  of  civil  power  with 

blood. 
Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  pubUo  good. 
Whence  doubts  that  came  too  late,  and 

wishes  vain. 
Hollow  excuses,  and  triumphant  pain; 
And  oft  his  cogitations  sink  as  low  60 

As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart. 
The  heaviest  plmnmet  of  despair  can  go  — 
But  whence  that  Sudden  check  ?  that  fear- 
ful start ! 
He  hears  an  uncouth  sound  — 
Anon  his  lifted  eyes 
Saw,  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound, 
A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect,  stalking  round  and 
round  1 
A  woman's  garb  the  Phantom  wore, 
And  fiercely  swept  the  marble  floor,  — 
Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro,       71  i. 


His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try; 
Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 
That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  when  aloft  on  Mteualus  he  siofa 
His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops  1 

IV 

So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  resfin^ 
The  sullen  Spectre  to  her  purpose  boined, 
Sweeping  —  vehemenUy  sweeping— 
No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avowed !    ^ 
"  Avaimt,  inexplicable  Guest !  —  avaant," 
Exclaimed  the  Chieftain  —  **  let  me  ndxr 

see 
The  coronal  that  coiling  vipers  make; 
The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  Imi^ 

flake. 
And  the  lone  train  of  doleful  pageantir 
Which  they  behold,  whom  vengeful  Fim 

haunt;     ' 
Who,  while  they  struggle  from  the  tecmrp 

to  flee, 
Move  where  the  blasted  soil  is  not  unwen, 
And,  in  their  anguish,   bear  what  otfae 

minds  have  Dome  I  " 


But  Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthh  aSk 
Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bii;   ^ 
Lords  of  the  visionary  eye  whose  lid. 
Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  wQI  nt* 

^feilll 
YeGrods,thou^tHe,that  servile  Impkeci^ 
Obeys  a  mystical  intent  I 
Your  Minister  would  brush  away 
The  spots  that  to  my  soul  adhere; 
But  should  she  labour  mght  and  day, 
They  will  not,  cannot  disappear;* 
Whence  anfivy  perturbations, — and  thatlcok 
Which  no  Philosophy  can  Ivook  I  »-" 

VI 

Ill-fated  Chief  t  there  are  whom  hopes  vt 

built 
Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name; 
Who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moineit's 

guUt, 
Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim  1 
O  matchless  perfidy  I  portentous  lust 
Of  monstrous  crime  I  —  that  horror-strikifig 

blade. 
Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  Gods,  hath  bii 
The  noble  Syracusan  low  in  dust  1 
Shuddered   the  walla  —  the  marMe  citr 

wept  —  *        «» 
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d  sylvan  places  heaved  a  pensive  si^h; 
t   in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Victim 

slept, 
he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity; 
spirit  too  capacious  to  require 
at    Destiny  her  course  should  change; 

too  just 
his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
at   wretched  boon,  days  lengthened  by 

mistrust. 


So  were  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 

The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 

Released  from  life  and  cares  of  princely 
state,  xao 

He  left  this  moral  grafted  on  his  Fate; 

**  Him  onlv  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  at- 
tends. 

Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends. 

Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his 
ends." 
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Ln  this  tour,  my  wife  and  her  sister  Sara  were  my  companions.  The  account  of  the  "  Brownie^s 
U  ^  and  the  Brownies  was  ^yen  me  by  a  man  we  met  with  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  a 
tie  above  Tarbert,  and  in  front  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  by  the  side  of  which,  we  were  told, 
cachings  were  often  held  in  the  open  air.  The  place  is  quite  a  solitude,  and  the  surrounding 
)nery  very  striking.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  instead  of  writing  such  Poems  as 
3  *'  Holy  Fair  "  and  others,  in  which  the  religious  observances  of  his  country  are  treated  with  so 
[ich  levity  and  too  often  with  indecency.  Bums  bad  not  employed  his  genius  in  describing  reli- 
yn  under  the  serious  and  affecting  aspects  it  must  so  frequently  take. 


I 

JGGESTED  BY  A  BEAUTIFUL  RUIN  UPON 
ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  LOCH  LOMOND, 
A  PLACE  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  RETREAT 
OF  A  SOLITARY  INDIVIDUAL,  FROM 
WHOM  THIS  HABITATION  ACQUIRED 
THE  NAME  OP 

THE  BROWNIE'S  CELL  ' 

1814.  1820 

I 

*o  barrexk  heath,  bleak  moor,  and  quaking 

fen, 
h  depth  of  labyrinthine  glen; 
)t  into  trackless  forest  set 
VTiUi  trees,  whose  lofty  umbrage  met, 
V^orld-wearied  Men  withdrew  of  yore; 
Penance    their    trust,  and    prayer  their 

store; ) 
bid  in  the  wilderness  were  boimd 
To  such  apartments  as  they  found, 
)r  with  a  new  ambition  raised; 
rbat  Grod  might  suitably  be  praised. 


10 


n 


High  lodged  the  Warrior ^  like  a  bird  of  prey ; 
Or  where  broad  waters  round  him  lay; 
But  this  wild  Ruin  is  no  ghost 
Of  hii  devices  —  buried,  lost  I 


Within  this  little  lonely  isle 
There  stood  a  consecrated  Pile; 
Where  tapers  burned,  and  mass  was  sung, 
For  them  whose  timid  Spirits  cluug 
To  mortal  succour,  though  the  tomb 
Had  fixedf  for  ever  fixed,  their  doom  f 


ao 


III 

Upon  those  servants  of  another  world 
When  madding  Power  her  bolts  had  hurled. 
Their  habitation  shook  —  it  fell. 
And  perished,  save  one  narrow  cell; 
Whither,  at  length,  a  Wretch  retired 
Who  neither  grovelled  nor  aspired; 
He,  struggling  in  the  net  of  pride, 
The  future  scorned,  the  past  defied; 
Still  tempering,  from  the  unguilty  forge 
Of  vain  conceit,  an  iron  scourge  ! 


30 


IV 


Proud  Renmant  was  he  of  a  fearless  Baoe, 
Who  stood  and  flourished  face  to  face 
With  their  perennial  hills;  —  but  Crime, 
Hastening  the  stem  decrees  of  Time, 
Brought  low  a  Power,  which  from  its  home 
Burst,  when  repose  grew  wearisome; 
And,  taking  impulse  from  the  sword. 
And,  mockmg  its  own  plighted  word, 
Had  found,  in  ravage  widely  dealt, 
Its  warfare's  bourn,  its  travel's  belt  I        40 
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Ally  all  were  dispossessed,  save  him  whose 

smile 
Shot  Ughtning  through  this  lonely  Isle  ! 
No  right  had  he  but  what  he  maae 
To  this  small  spot,  his  leafy  shade; 
But  the  ground  lay  within  that  ring 
To  which  he  only  dared  to  cling; 
Renouncing  here,  as  worse  than  dead, 
The  craven  few  who  bowed  the  head 
Beneath  the  change;  who  heard  a  claim 
How  loud  !  yet  lived  in  peace  with  shame.  50 

VI 

From   year  to  year  this  shaggy  Mortal 

went 
(So  seemed  it)  down  a  strange  descent: 
Till  they,  who  saw  his  outward  frame. 
Fixed  on  him  an  unhallowed  name; 
Him,  free  from  all  malicious  taint, 
And  guiding,  like  the  Patmos  Saint, 
A  pen  unwearied  —  to  indite. 
In  his  lone  Isle,  the  dreams  of  night; 
Impassioned  dreams,  that  strove  to  span 
The  faded  glories  of  his  Clan !  60 

VII 

Suns  that  through  blood  their  western  har- 
bour sought, 
And  stars  that  in  their  courses  fought; 
Towers  rent,  winds  combating  with  woods, 
Lands  deluged  b^  unbridled  noods; 
And  beast  and  bird  that  from  the  spell 
Of  sleep  took  import  terrible;  — 
These  <^pes  mysterious  (if  the  show 
Of  battle  and  the  routed  foe 
Had  failed)  would  furnish  an  array 
Of  matter  for  the  dawning  day  !  70 

VIII 

How  disappeared  He  ?  —  ask  the  newt  and 

toad, 
Inheritors  of  his  abode; 
The  otter  crouching  undisturbed. 
In  her  dank  cleft;  —  but  be  thou  curbed, 
O  froward  Fancy  !  'mid  a  scene 
Of  aspect  winning  and  serene; 
For  those  offensive  creatures  shun 
The  inquisition  of  the  sun  I 
And  in  this  region  flowers  delight. 
And  all  is  lovely  to  the  sight.  80 

0 

IX 

Spring  finds  not  here  a  melancholy  breast, 
When  she  applies  her  annual  test 


To  dead  and  living;  when  her  breaidi 
Quickens,  as  now,  the  withered  heAth;  — 
Nor  flaunting  Summer  —  when  be  tJinT*^ 
His  soul  into  the  briar-rose; 
Or  calls  the  lily  from  her  sleep 
Prolonged  beneath  the  bordering  deep; 
Nor  Autumn,  when  the  viewless  wrea 
Is  warbling  near  the  Browkik's  Dea.     | 


Wild  Relique !    beauteous   as  the  dk^ 

spot 
In  Nysas  isle,  the  embellished  grot; 
Whitner,  by  care  of  Libyan  Jove, 
(High  Servant  of  paternal  Love) 
X  oung  Bacchus  was  conv^-ed  —  to  fie 
Safe  m>m  his  step-dame  Rhea*s  eye; 
Where    bud,  ana    bloom,    and    livlig 

glowed. 
Close-crowding  round  the  infant-god; 
All  colours,  —  and  the  liveliest 
A  foil  to  his  celestial  cheek  I 


II 
COMPOSED   AT   CORA  LINX, 

IN    SIGHT    OP    WALLACE'S    TOWZX 

1814.    1820 

I  had  seen  this  celebrated  WateifjJl  ts« 
before ;  but  the  feelings,  to  whiok  it  had  fH 
birth,  were  not  expressed  till  they  reesned  i 
presence  of  the  object  on  this 


"  —  How  Wallace  fought  for  BcoUand,  left  tlw  «■« 

Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flow«r. 

All  over  hia  dear  Coun^  ;  left  the  daedba 

Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  gboata. 

To  people  the  »teep  rooks  and  river  *»»»*v^^ 

Her  natural  aanctuariee,  with  a  local  send 

Of  independence  and  item  liberty.**  —  S«e  p.  IfT. 

Lord  of  the  vale  !  astounding^  Flood; 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes  —  conscious  of  thy  power; 
The  caves  reply  with  hollow  moaa; 
And  vibrates,  to  its  central  stone. 
Yon  time-cemented  Tower  I 

And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene  I 
For  thou,  0  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong; 
Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  stecfi      < 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  peep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

Hence  all  who  love  their  oountiy,  \sst 
To  look  on  thee  —  delight  to  rove 
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^Vliere  they  thy  voice  can  hear; 
^jid,  to  the  patriot-warrior'B  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale  I  to  Heroes  laid 
la  dust,  that  voice  is  dear  I 

Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  nip^ht 
Si^eeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight; 
Or  stands,  in  warlike  vest, 
Aloft,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
A  Chflmpion  worthy  of  the  stream, 
ITon  grey  tower's  living  crest  1 

But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  Form  not  doubtfully  descried:  — 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
These  Shapes  of  awful  phantasy  ? 
To  what  untrodden  shore  ? 

Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn; 
But  this  we  from  the  mountains  learn. 
And  this  the  valleys  show; 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 

The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonian  plain; 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom, 
That  still  invests  the  guardian  Pass, 
Where  stood,  sublime,  Leonidas 
Devoted  to  the  tomb. 


so 


30 


40 


And  let  no  Slave  his  head  incline, 
Or  kneel,  before  the  votive  shrine 
By  Uri's  lake,  where  Tell 
Leapt,  from  his  storm-vext  boat,  to  land. 
Heaven's  Instrument,  for  by  his  hand 
That  day  the  Tyrant  f elL 


III 


EFFUSION 

W      THE     PLEASURE-GROUND     ON      THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  BRAN,  NEAR  DUNKELD 

1814.    1827 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  condemnatory  effn- 
non  was  ever  seen  by  the  owner  of  the  place. 
He  might  be  dispoAed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
it ;  bnt  were  it  to  prove  otherwise  I  should  be 
glad,  for  the  whole  exhibition  is  distressingly 
poeiile. 


**  The  waterfall,  by  a  load  roaring,  warned  us 
when  we  must  expect  it.  We  were  first,  bow- 
eyer,  conducted  into  a  small  apartment,  where 
the  Gardener  desired  us  to  look  at  a  picture  of 
Ossian,  whi(^,  while  he  was  telling  the  history 
of  the  young  Artist  who  executed  the  work, 
disappeared,  parting  in  the  middle  —  flying 
asunder  as  by  the  touch  of  magic  —  and  lo ! 
we  are  at  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  apartment, 
which  was  almost  dizzy  and  alire  with  water- 
falls, that  tumbled  in  all  directions ;  the  great 
cascade,  opposite  the  window,  which  faced  us, 
being  reflected  in  innumerable  mirrors  upon 
the  ceiling  uid  against  the  walls.''  —  Extract 
from  the  Journcd  0/  my  Fellow-Traveller. 

What  He  —  who,  'mid  the  kindred  throng 
Of  Heroes  that  inspired  his  song, 
Doth  yet  freauent  the  hill  of  storms. 
The    stars    aim-twinkling    through    their 

forms ! 
What !  Ossian  here  —  a  painted  Thrall, 
Mute  fixture  on  a  stuccoed  wall; 
To  serve  —  an  unsuspected  screen 
For  show  that  must  not  yet  be  seen; 
And,  when  the  moment  comes,  to  part 
And  vanish  by  mysterious  art;  la 

Head,  harp,  and  body,  split  asunder. 
For  ingress  to  a  world  of  wonder; 
A  gay  saloon,  with  waters  dancing 
Upon  the  sight  wherever  glancing^ 
One  loud  cascade  in  frcmt,  and  lo  t 
A  thousand  like  it,  white  as  snow  — 
Streams  on  the  walls,  and  torrent-foam 
As  active  round  the  hollow  dome, 
Illusive  cataracts  I  of  their  terrors 
Not  stripped,  nor  voiceless  in  the  mirrors,  20 
That  catch  the  pageant  from  the  flood 
Thundering  adown  a  rocky  wood. 
What  pains  to  dazzle  and  confound  I 
What  strife  of  colour,  shape  and  sound 
In  this  quaint  medley,  that  might  seem 
Devised  out  of  a  sick  man's  dream  1 
Strange  scene,  fantastic  and  uneasy 
As  ever  made  a  maniac  dizzy. 
When  disenchanted  from  the  mood 
That  loves  on  sullen  thoughts  to  brood  I   30 

O  Nature  —  in  thy  changeful  visions. 
Through  all  thy  most  abrupt  transitions 
Smooth,  graceful,  tender,  or  sublime  — 
Ever  averse  to  pantomime. 
Thee  neither  do  they  know  nor  us 
Thy  servants,  who  can  trifle  thus; 
i^se  verily  the  sober  powers 
Of  rock  that  frowns,  imd  stream  that  roars, 
Exalted  by  congenial  sway 
Of  Spirits,  and  the  undying  Lay,  40 
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And  Names  that  moulder  not  away, 
I  lad  wakened  some  redeeming  thought 
More  worthy  of  this  favoured  Spot; 
Hocalled  some  feeling  —  to  set  tree 
The  Bard  from  such  mdignity  ! 

The  Effigies  of  a  valiant  Wight 
I  once  beheld,  a  Templar  Knight; 
Not  prostrate,  not  like  those  that  rest 
On  tombs,  with  palms  toother  prest, 
Hut  sculptured  out  of  livmg  stone,  50 

And  stamiing  upright  and  alone, 
Both  hands  with  rival  energy 
Kmploved  in  setting  his  sword  free 
From  its  dull  sheath  —  stem  sentinel 
Intent  to  guard  St.  Robert's  cell; 
As  if  with  memory  of  the  affray 
Far  distant,  when,  as  legends  say. 
The  Monks  of  Fountain^  thronged  to  force 
From  its  dear  home  the  Hermit's  corse, 
That  in  their  keeping  it  might  lie,  60 

To  crown  their  abbev's  sanctity. 
Ho  had  they  rushed  mto  the  g^ot 
Of  sense  despised,  a  world  forgot. 
And  torn  him  from  his  loved  retreat. 
Where  altar-«tone  and  rock-hewn  seat 
Still  hint  that  ^uiet  best  is  found. 
Even  by  the  Lwing,  under  ground; 
But  a  bold  Knight,  the  selfish  aim 
Defeating,  put  the  monks  to  shame. 
There  where  you  see  his  Image  stand       70 
Bare  to  the  sky,  with  threatening  brand 
Which  lin^ring  Nu>  is  proud  to  show 
Reflected  m  the  pool  below. 

Thus,  like  the  men  of  earliest  days, 
Our  sires  set  forth  their  grateful  praise: 
Uncouth  the  workmanship,  and  rude  I 
But,  nursed  in  mountain  solitude. 
Might  some  aspiring  artist  dare 
To  seize  whate  er,  through  misty  air, 
A  ghost,  by  glimpses,  may  present  80 

Of  imitable  lineament. 
And  give  the  phantom  an  array 
That  less  shoidd  scorn  the  abandoned  clay; 
Then  let  him  hew  with  patient  stroke 
An  Ossian  out  of  mural  rock, 
And  leave  the  figurative  Man  — 
Upon  thv  margin,  roaring  Bran  !  — 
Fixed,  like  the  Templar  of  the  steep. 
An  everlasting  watch  to  keep; 
With  local  sanctities  in  trust, 
More  precious  than  a  hermit's  dust; 
And  virtues  through  the  mass  infused. 
Which  old  idolatry  abused. 

What  though  the  Granite  would  deny 
All  fervour  to  the  sightless  eye; 


90 


And  touch  from  rising  suns  in  vbib 
Solicit  a  Memnonian  strain; 
Yet,  in  some  fit  of  anger  sharp, 
The  wind  might  force  the  deep^wv^ 

harp 
To  utter  melancholv  moans  m 

Not  unconnected  with  the  tones 
Of  soul-sick  flesh  and  weary  bones; 
While  grove  and  river  notes  would  lad. 
Less  deeply  sad,  with  these  to  bkod ! 

Vain  pleasures  of  luxurious  life, 
For  ever  with  yourselves  at  strife; 
Through  town  and  couutiy  both  den^d. 
By  affectations  interchanged. 
And  all  the  perishable  gauds 
That  heaven-deserted  man  applauds;      1 
When  will  your  hapless  patrons  lean 
To  watch  and  ponder  —  to  discern 
The  freshness,  the  everlasting  youth, 
Of  admiration  m)rune  from  truth; 
From  beauty  infinite^  growing 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  o'erflowing  ~ 
To  sound  the  depths  of  every  Art 
That  seeks  its  wisdom  throu^  the  heaic' 

Thus  (where  the  intrusive  Pile,  ill-gi*'^ 
With  baubles  of  theatric  taste, 
O'erlooks  the  torrent  breathing  sbovca 
On  motley  banks  of  alien  flowers 
In  stiff  confusion  set  or  sown. 
Till  Nature  cannot  find  her  own. 
Or  keep  a  remnant  of  the  sod 
Which  Caledonian  Heroes  trod) 
I  mused;  and,  thirsting  for  redresii 
Recoiled  into  the  wilderness. 


IV 
YARROW  VISITED 

SEPTEMBER  '1814 
1814.    1815 

As  mentioned  in  my  verses  on  the  ^^  "I 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  my  first  visit  to  T«nH 
was  in  his  company.  We  had  lodged  tb«  v$* 
before  at  Traquhair,  where  Hoge  had  j<«>^ 
us  and  also  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Editor  of  t^4 
British  Poets,  who  was  on  a  yisit  at  the  ^^'f^. 
Dr.  A.  walked  with  ns  till  we  came  in  ricw  ■ 
the  Vale  of  Yarrow,  and,  being'  ndnaeei  ^ 
life,  he  then  tamed  back.  The  old  Hsn  «^ 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  though  whh  H 
much  of  a  diacriminatinpr  jndgmeot,  ai  ^ 
Volumes  he  edited  sufficiently  shov.  Bd ' 
was  much  pleased  to  meet  with  him,  a»|  '^ 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  his  ooUbcoa 
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lich  hmd  been  my  brother  Johii*s  oompanion 
more  than  one  roya^e  to  India,  and  whioh 

gave  me  before  his  departure  from  Grat> 
»re,  never  to  return.  Throogh  theee  Volnmes 
became  first  familiar  with  Chancer,  and  so 
tie  money  had  I  then  to  spare  for  books, 
aty  in  all  probability,  but  for  this  same  work, 
ihould  have  known  little  of  Drayton,  Daniel, 
d  other  distinguished  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
than  age,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
1  a  much  later  peric»d  of  my  life.   I  am  glad 

record  this,  not  from  any  importance  of  its 
m,  but  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  this  sim- 
B^hearted  old  man,  whom  I  never  again  had 
e  pleasure  of  meeting.  I  seldom  read  or  think 

this  poem  without  regretting  that  my  dear 
ster  was  not  of  the  party,  as  she  would  have 
bd  so  much  delight  in  recalling  the  time  when, 
Avelling  together  in  Scotland,  we  declined 
>ing  in  search  of  this  celebrated  stream,  not 
together,  I  will  frankly  confess,  for  the  rea- 
ms assigned  in  the  poem  on  the  occasion. 

jn>  is  this  —  Yarrow  ?  —  Tliis  the  Stream 
^f  which  my  fancy  cherished, 

0  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 
in  image  that  hath  perished  I 

^  that  some  Minstrers  harp  were  near, 
'o  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
Lnd  chase  this  silence  &om  the  air, 
rhat  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  I 

fet  why  ?  —  a  silvery  current  flows 

V^ith  uncontrolled  meanderings;  lo 

ior  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

ieen  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 

ind,  through   her  depths,  Saint   Mary's 

Lake 
s  visibly  delighted; 
for  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
J  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

1  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale, 
>ave  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

s  roand  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

i  tender  hazy  brightness;  ao 

Ifild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

111  profitless  aejection; 

rhough  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

&  pensive  recollection. 

iiVliere  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Yale  lay  bleeding  ? 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

Chi  which  the  herd  is  feeding: 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning,  so 


The  Water- wraith  ascended  thrice  — 
And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  Liovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grore, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers: 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  Verse 

That  pamts,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 

The  unconquerable  strength  of  love; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  1  40 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation: 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy; 

The  g^race  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  eroves  of  lofty  stature,  so 

With  Yarrow  windmg  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature ; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  gloves. 

Behold  a  Ruin  hoary  I 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towers, 

Renowned  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in; 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength; 

And  age  to  wear  away  m  !  6% 

Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  ror  protection 

Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  there  — 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day. 

The  wild-wood  fruits  to  gather. 

And  on  my  True-love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  f 

And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own  I 

'T  were  no  offence  to  reason;  70 

The  sober  Hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  see  —  but  not  by  sight  alone. 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee; 

A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives  — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  t 

Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe. 

Accordant  to  the  measure.  80 
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The  vapours  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish; 
One  hour  is  theii's,  nor  more  is  mine  — 
Sad  thought  which  I  would  banish, 


"FROM    THE    DARK  CHAMBERS 
OF  DEJECTION  FREED*' 

1814.  1815 

Composed  in  Edinburgh,  during  my  Scotch 
tour  with  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  my  sister 
Miss  Hutchinson,  in  the  year  1814.  Poor 
Gillies  never  rose  above  that  course  of  extrava- 
gance in  which  he  was  at  that  time  living,  and 
which  soon  reduced  him  to  poverty  and  all  its 
degrading  shifts,  mendicity  being  far  from  the 
worst,  i  g^eve  whenever  I  think  of  him,  for 
he  was  far  from  being  without  genius,  and  had 
a  generous  heart,  not  always  to  be  found  in 
men  given  up  to  profusion.  He  was  nephew  of 
Lord  Gillies  the  Scotch  Judge,  and  also  of  the 
historian  of  Greece.  He  was  cousin  to  Miss 
Margaret  Gillies,  who  painted  so  many  por- 
traits with  success  in  our  house. 

From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed, 
Spuming  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care, 
Rise,  Gillies,  rise;  the  gales  of  youth  shall 

bear 
Thy  genius  forward  like  a  wingM  steed. 
Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  Jove  decreed 
In  wrath)  fell  headlong  from  the  fields  of 

air. 
Yet  a  rich  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare, 
If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed, 
And  reason  govern  that  audacious  flight 
Which    heavenward  they  direct.  —  Then 

droop  not  thou. 
Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  'mid  Koslin's  faded  grove: 
A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN  A  COPY 
OP  THE  author's  POEM  '*  THE  EXCUR- 
SION," UPON  HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF  THE  LATE  VICAR  OF  KENDAL 

1814.    I815 

To  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong, 
Did  I  deliver  this  unfinished  Song; 


But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow  ! 
WUl  dwell  with  me  —  to  heiglitea  J05, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


Yet  for  one  happy  issue;  —  and  I  lotk 
With  self-congratidation  on  the  Book 
Which  pious,  learned,  Murfitt  sav  las 

r^ad;  — 

Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  Spirit  fed: 
He  conned  the  new-bom  Lay  wi^  gn^ 

heart  — 
Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  most  depn; 
Unweeting  that  to  him  the  joy  was  gires 
Which  good  men  take  with  them  froi 

earth  to  heaven. 


TO   B.   R.   HAYDON 

1815.  1816 

High  is  our  calling,  Friend!  —  Creif^ 

Art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  et 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereid  hoes) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  betrt. 
Thoup^h  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  ptA 
Heroically  fashioned  —  to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Mose, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adv^enr  I 

desert. 
And,  oh!  when  Nature  sinks,  na  tH  ^ 

may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obseurc  & 

tress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  mwvi 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness " 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  haz^  • 


ARTEGAL  AND  ELIDURE 
1815.  1820 

(SEE  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  GEOFFREY  C^ 
MONMOUTH  AND  MILTON'S  HlSTOSl 
OF  ENGLulND) 

This  was  written  at  Rydal  Mount,  as  •  v| 
ken  of  affeotionate  respect  for  the  memorr « 
Milton.  ^  I  have  determined/*  mlju  he,  ia  ^ 
preface  to  his  History  of  England,  ^*  to  he^ 
the  telling  over  eren  of  these  related  ;s^ 
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i  it  for  nothin^else  but  in  f aTonr  of  onr  Eng- 
ih  Poets  and  Khetoricians,  who  by  tbeir  wit 
ill  know  how  to  use  them  jndioioniily." 

rHSB£  be  the  temples  which,  in  Britain's 

Isle, 
or  his  paternal  Gods,  the  Trojan  raised  ? 
one  like  a  morning  dream,  or  like  a  pile 
f  clouds  that  in  cerulean  ether  blazed  I 
re  Julius  landed  on  her  white-cliff  ed  shore, 

They  sank,  delivered  o'er 
o  fatal  dissolution:  and,  I  ween, 
o  vestige  then  was  left  that  such  had  ever 

been. 

fathless,  a  British  record  (long  concealed 
n  old  Armorica,  whose  secret  springs  lo 
lo  Gothic  conqueror  ever  drank)  revealed 
he  marvellous  current  of  forgotten  things; 
Low  Brutus  came,  by  oracles  impelled, 

And  Albion's  giants  quelled, 
i  brood  whom  no  civility  could  melt. 
Who  never  tasted  grace,  and  goodness 
ne'er  had  felt." 

ty  brave  Corineus  aided,  he  subdued, 
ind  rooted  out  the  intolerable  kind; 
ind  this  too-long-polluted  land  imbued 
V^ith  goodly  arts  and  usages  refined;        20 
^ence  golden    harvests,  cities,  warlike 

towers. 
And  pleasure's  sumptuous  bowers; 
V^hence  all  the  fixed  delights  of  house  and 

home, 
iViendships  that  will  not  break,  and  love 

that  cannot  roam. 

),  happy  Britain  !  region  all  too  fair 
^or  seu-delighting  fancy  to  endure 
rhat  silence  only  should  inhabit  there, 
^ild  beasts,  or  uncouth  savages  impure  t 
^ut,  intermingled  with  the  generous  seed. 

Grew  many  a  poisonous  weed;  30 

rhu8  fares  it  still  with  all  that  takes  its 

birth 
?tom  human  care,  or    grows    upon  the 

breast  of  earth. 

Sence,  and  how  soon  !  that  war  of  ven- 
geance waged 

B^  Guendolen  against  her  faithless  lord; 

Iill  she,  in  jealous  fury  unassuaged 

Elad    slain    his    paramour    with    ruthless 
sword: 

Then,  into  Severn  hideously  defiled. 
She  flung  her  blameless  child, 


Sabrina,  —  vowing  that  the  stream  should 

bear 
That  name  through  every  age,  her  hatred 

to  declare.  40 

So  speaks  the  Chronicle,  and  tells  of  T^ear 
By  his  ungrateful  daughters  turned  adrift. 
Ye  lightnmgs,  hear  his  voice  !  —  they  can- 
not hear. 
Nor  can  the  winds  restore  his  simple  gift. 
But  One  there  is,  a  Child  of  nature  meek, 

Who  comes  her  Sire  to  seek; 
And  he,  recovering  sense,  upon  her  breast 
Leans  smilingly,  ami  sinks  into  a  perfect  rest. 

There   too  we    read   of    Spenser's    fairy 

themes. 
And  those  that  Milton  loved  in  youthful 

years;  50 

The  sage  enchanter  Merlin's  subtle  schemes; 
The  feats  of.  Arthur  and  his  knightly  peers; 
Of  Arthur,  —  who,  to  upper  light  restored. 

With  that  terrific  sword 
Which  yet  he  brandishes  for  future  war. 
Shall  lift  his  coimtry's  fame  above  the 

polar  star  t 

What  wonder,  then,  if  in  such  ample  field 
Of  old  tradition,  one  particular  flower 
Doth  seemingly  in  vain  its  fragrance  yield. 
And  bloom   unnoticed  even   to   this   late 

hour  ?  60 

Now,  gentle  Muses,  your  assistance  g^rant. 

While  I  this  flower  transplant 
Into  a  garden  stored  with  Poesy; 
Where  flowers  and  herbs  unite,  and  haply 

some  weeds  be, 
That,  wanting  not  wild  grace,  are  from  all 

mischief  free! 

A  King  more  worthy  of  respect  and  love 
Than  wise  Gorbonian  ruled  not  in  his  day; 
And  grateful  Britain  prospered  far  above 
All  neighbouring    countries    through    his 

righteous  sway; 
He  poumi  rewards  and  honours  on  the 
good;  70 

The  oppressor  he  withstood: 
And  while  he  served  the  Gods  with  rever- 
ence due 
Fields  smiled,  and  temples  rose,  and  towns 
and  cities  grew. 

He  died,  whom  Artegal  succeeds  —  his  son; 
But  how  unworthy  of  that  sire  was  he  I 
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A  hopeful  reign,  auspioiousl^  begrin, 
Was  darkened  soon  by  foul  iniquitv. 
From  crime  to  crime  he  mounted,  till  at 

length 
The  nobles  leagued  their  strength 
With    a    vexed    people,  and    the    tyrant 

chased;  80 

And,  on  the  vacant  throne,  his  worthier 

Brother  placed. 

From  realm  to  realm  the  humbled  Exile 
went, 

Suppliant  for  aid  his  kingdom  to  regain; 

In  many  a  court,  and  many  a  warrior^s  tent, 

He  ursed  his  persevering  suit. in  vain. 

Him,  m  whose  wretch^  heart  ambition 
failed, 
Dire  poverty  assailed; 

And,  tired  with  slights  his  pride  no  more 
could  brook, 

He  towards  his  native  country  cast  a  long- 
ing look. 

Fair  blew  the  wished-f or  wind  —  the  voy- 
age sped;  90 
He  land^;  and,  by  many  dangers  scared, 
"  Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed," 
To  Calaterium's  forest  he  repaired. 
How  changed  from  him  who,  bom  to  high- 
est place. 
Had  swayed  the  royal  mace. 
Flattered  and  feared,  despised  yet  deified. 
In  Troynovant,  his  seat  by  silver  Thames's 
side  I 

From  that  wild  region  where  the  crownless 

King 
Lay  in  concealment  with  his  scanty  train. 
Supporting  life  by  water  from  the  spring, 
And  such  chance  food  as  outlaws  can  ob- 
tain, 10 1 
Unto  the  few  whom  he  esteems  his  friends 

A  messenger  he  sends; 
And  from  their  secret  loyalty  requires 
Shelter  and  daily  bread,  —  ike  sum  of  his 
desires. 

While  he  the  issue  waits,  at  early  morn 
Wandering  by  stealth  abroad,  he  chanced 

to  hear 
A  startling  outcry  made  by  hound  and 

horn. 
From  which  the  tusky  wild  boar  flies  in  fear; 
And,  scouring  toward  him  o'er  the  grassy 

plain,  zio 


Behold  the  hunter  train  I 
He  bids  his  little  company 
With  seeming  unconcern  and  stettdj  tm 
tenance. 


The  royal  Elidure,  who  leads  the 
Hath  checked  his  foaming  oours 

it  be  I 

Methinks  that  I  should  recognise  t^at  !■ 
Though  much  disguised  by  lon^  adverr:] 
He  gazed  rejoicing,  and  again  he  gaz^ 

Confounded  and  amazed  — 
"  It  is  the  king,  my   brother  I "  and. 

sound 
Of  his  own  voice  confirmed,  lie  leafB  up 

the  ground. 

Long,  strict,  and  tender  was  the  emfco 

he  gave. 
Feebly  returned  by  daunted  Art^al; 
Whose  natural  affection  doubts  enslaTC, 
And  apprehensions  dark  and  criminsL 
Loth  to  restrain  the  moving  interview, 

The  attendant  lords  withdrew; 
And,  while  thev  stood  upon  the  plain  m^ 
Thus  Elidure,  by  words,  relicTed  his  stn| 

gling  heart. 


*'  By  heavenly  Powers  conducted, 

met; 
—  O  Brother  I  to  my  knowledge  lost  1 

long, 
But  neither  lost  to  love,  nor  to  regret, 
Nor  to  my  wishes  lost;  —  forgive  the 
(Such  it  may  seem)  if  I  thy  crown  b;.^ 

borne. 
Thy  royal  mantle  worn: 
I  was  their  natural  guardian;  and  ^  b  jv 
That  now  I  should  restore  what  hath  bea 

held  in  trust." 

A  while  the  astonished  Artegal  stood  mni 
Then  thus  exclaimed:  "To  me,  of  btld 

shorn, 
And  stripped  of  power  I  me,  fe^de,  di 

stitute,  a 

To  me  a  kingdom  f  spare  the  bitter  8««re. 
If  justice  ruled  the  breast  of  foreign  kiag^ 

Then,  on  the  wide-spread  wings 
Of  war,  had  I  returned  to  claim  mj  n|:U, 
This  will  I  here  avow,  not  dreading  thy  d^ 

spite." 

"  I  do  not  blame  thee,"  Elidure  replied; 
*'  But,  if  my  looks  did  with  my  words  tgrea^ 
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lould  at  once  be  trusted,  not  defied, 
1  thou  from  all  disquietude  be  free. 
y  the  unsullied  Grocldess  of  the  chase,  150 

AVho  to  this  blessed  place 
this  blest  moment  led  me,  if  I  speak 
th  insincere  intent,  on  me  her  vengeance 
I 


T&re  this  same  spear,  which  in  my  hand 

I  grasp* 
e  British  sceptre,  here  would  I  to  thee 

e  symbol  yield ;  and  would  undo  this  clasp, 

it  confined  the  robe  of  sovereignty. 

ions  to  me  the  pomp  of  regal  court, 
And  joyless  sylvan  sport, 

lile  thou  art  roving,  wretched  and  for- 
lorn, 160 

J  couch  the  dewy  earth,  thy  roof  the 
forest  thorn  1 

en  Artegal  thus  spake:  "  I  only  sought, 
ithin  this  realm  a  place  of  safe  retreat; 
ware  of  rousing  an  ambitious  thought; 
ware  of  kindling  hopes,  for  me  unmeet ! 
oa  art  reputed  wise,  but  in  my  mind 

Art  pitiably  blind: 
11  soon  Uiis  generous  purpose  thou  may'st 

me, 
ben  that  which  has  been  done  no  wishes 

can  undo. 

Vhoy  when  a  crown  is  fixed  upon  his 

head,  170 

ould  balance  claim  with  claim,  and  right 

with  right  ? 
it  thou  —  I  know  not  how  inspired,  how 

led  — 
ouldst  change  the  course  of  things  in  all 

men's  sight  I 
id  this  for  one  who  cannot  imitate 

Thy  virtue,  who  may  hate: 
IT,  if,  hy  such  strange  sacrifice  restored, 
0  reign,  thou  still  must  be  his  king,  and 

sovereign  lord; 

Lifted  in  magnanimity  above 
oght  that  my  feeble  nature  could  per- 
form, 
r  even  conceive ;  surpassing  me  in  love   180 
ar  as  in  power  the  eagle  doth  the  worm. 
Brother  I  only  shouM  be  king  in  name, 

And  govern  to  mv  shame; 
.  shadow  in  a  hated  land,  while  all 
f  glad  or  willing  service  to  thy  share 
would  falL" 


''  Believe  it  not,"  said  Elidure  ;  *'  respect 
Awaits  on  virtuous  life,  and  ever  most 
Attends  on  goodness  with  dominion  decked. 
Which  stands  the  universal  empire's  boast; 
This  can  thy  own  experience  testify:        190 

Nor  shall  thy  foes  deny 
That,  in  the  gracious  opening  of  thy  reign. 
Our    Other's    spirit    seemed    in    thee  to 
breathe  again. 

'*  And  what  if  o'er  thy  bright  unbosoming 
Clouds  of  disgrace  and   envious   fortune 

past  I 
Have  we  not  seen  the  glories  of  the  spring 
By  veil  of  noontide  darkness  overcast  ? 
The  frith  that  glittered  like  a  warrior's 

shield. 
The  sky,  the  gay  green  field. 
Are    vanished;    ^adness    ceases    in   the 

groves,  200 

And    i^pidation    strikes    the    blackened 

mountain-coves. 

*'  But  is  that  gloom  dissolved  ?  how  passing 

clear 
Seems  the  wide  world,  far  brighter  than 

before ! 
Even  so  thy  latent  worth  will  re-appear. 
Gladdening  the  people's  heart  from  shore 

to  Miore; 
For  youthful  faults  ripe  virtues  shall  atone; 

Ke-seated  od  thy  throne. 
Proof  shalt  thou  furnish  that  misfortune, 

pain, 
And  sorrow,  have  confirmed    thy  native 

right  to  reign. 

*<But,  not  to  overlook  what  thou  may'st 

know,  a  10 

Thy  enemies  are  neither  weak  nor  few; 
And  circumspect  must  be  our  course,  and 

slow. 
Or  from  my  purpose  ruin  may  ensue. 
Dismiss  thy  followers;  —  let  them  calmly 

wait 
Such  chauge  in  thy  estate 
As  I  already  have  in  thought  devised; 
And  which,  with  caution  aue,  may  soon  be 

realised." 

The  Story  tells  what  courses  were  pursnedt 
Until  king  Elidure,  with  full  consent 
Of  all  his  peers,  before  the  multitude,    aso 
Rose,  —  and,  to  consommate  this  just  in- 
tenty 
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And  a  huge  mass,  to  bunr  or  to  hide, 
Approacl:^  this  glory  of  the  firmament; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obscured  —  con- 
tent 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 


**EVEN  AS  A  DRAGON'S  EYE  THAT 
FEELS  THE  STRESS" 

1810-15.  1815 

Even  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the 

stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp 
Suddenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  damp, 
»$o  bums  yon  Taper  'mid  a  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  silent,  dreary,  motionless: 
The  lake  below  reflects  it  not;  the  sky, 
Muffled  in  clouds,  affords  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet,  round  the  body  of  that  joyless  Thing 
Which  sends  so  far  its  melancholy  light, 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A  gay  society  with  faces  bright, 
Conversing,  reading,  laughmg;  —  or  they 

sing. 
While  hearts  and  voices  in  the  song  unite. 


"MARK    THE    CONCENTRED 
HAZELS  THAT  ENCLOSE  " 

1810-15.  1815 

Suggested  in  the  wild  hazel  wood  at  the  foot 
of  Heun-crag,  where  the  stone  still  lies,  with 
others  of  like  form  and  oharacterf  thoagh  mUch 
of  the  wood  that  veiled  it  from  the  glare  of  day 
has  been  felled.  This  beautiful  g^und  was 
lately  purchased  by  our  friend  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
the  ancient  owners,  most  respected  persons,  be- 
ing obliged  to  part  with  it  in  consequence  of 
the  imprudence  of  a  son.  It  is  gra^ying  to 
mention  that,  instead  of  murmuring  and  repin- 
ing at  this  change  of  fortune,  tbey  offered  their 
senrices  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  husband  as  an  out- 
door labourer,  and  the  wife  as  a  domestic  ser- 
vant. .  1  have  witnessed  the  pride  and  pleasure 
with  which  the  man  workea  at  iraprovements 
of  the  ground  round  the  house.  Indeed  he  ex- 
pressed those  feelings  to  me  himself,  and  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  his  wife  always 
denoted  feelings  of  the  same  character.  I  be- 
lieve a  similar  disposition  to  contentment  under 
change  of  fortune  is  common  among  the  class 
to  which  these  good  people  belong.  Yet,  in 
proof  that  to  part  with  their  patrimony  is  most 


punful  to  them,  I  may  refer  to  thorn 
entitled  "  Repentance,*'  no  inooiis}d«nUe  pt 
of  which  was  taken  verbatim  from  the  bapia 
of  the  speaker  herself. 

Mark  the  concentred  hazels  that  eneke 
Ton  old  gray  Stone,  protected  bam  t^ 

ray 
Of  noonude  suns  :  —  and  even  the  htf 

that  play 
And    glance,   while    wantonly  te  n^ 

wind  blows. 
Are  seldom  free  to  touch  the  mondMU  p^ 
Upon  that  roof,  amid  embowering  glass. 
The  veiT  image  framing  of  a  Tomh, 
In  which  some  ancient  Chieftain  finds  i 

pose 
Among  the  lonely  mountains. — lAn,) 

trees  I 
And  thou,  grey  Stone,  the  pensive  laikm 

keep 
Of  a  dark  chamber  where  the  M^htjskd 
For  more  than  Fancy  to  the  influence  k* 
When  solitary  Nature  condescends 
To  mimic  Time's  forlorn  humanities. 


TO  THE  POET,  JOHN  DYER 
1810-15.  1815 

Bard  of  the  Fleece,  whose  skUfnl  gat 

made 
That  work  a  living   landscape   fur  ^ 

bright; 
Nor  hallowed  less  with  musical  deh^ 
Than  those  soft  scenes  through  whS^h.  ^ 

childhood  strayed. 
Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  **^ 

embaved, 
With  green  nills  fenced,  with  ocean*i  ziM 

mur  lulled; " 
Though  hasty  Fame  hath  many  a  cha^ 

cidled 
For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pcssa 

shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  head  ■ 

graced, 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  bm 

and  still, 
A  grateful  few,  shall  love  tfaj  modest  Lr 
Ixmg  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  floek  m 

stray 
O'er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  atrial  wafte: 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  nipe  on  Gt«B0 

Hill! 
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5RO0K !  WHOSE  SOCIETY  THE 
POET  SEEKS " 

i8io-i5,  1815 

:00K  1  whose  society  the  Poet  seeks, 
tent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew; 
td  ^rhom  the  curious  Painter  doth  pursue 
jTOUgh    rocky    posses,    among    nowerj 

creeks, 
id  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water- 
breaks; 
Irish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to 

▼iew, 
lee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
ke    Grecian  Artists,  give  thee    human 

cheeks, 
lannels  for  tears;  no  Naiad  should'st  thou 

be, — 
ive  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints  nor 

hairs: 
seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in 

thee 
ith  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and 

olood, 
id  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  g^ood; 
awearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 


SURPRISED     BY     JOY  — IMPA- 
TIENT AS  THE  WIND" 

1810-15.  1815 

Thk  was  m  fact  suggested  by  my  daughter 
itharine  long  after  her  death. 

JBPRI8RD  by  joy  —  impatient  as  the  Wind 
turned  to  share  the  tnmsport  —  Oh !  with 

whom 
at  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
bat  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find  ? 
9Te,  &ithful  love,  recaUed  thee  to  my 

mind  — 
at  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?    Through 

what  power, 
▼en  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
ave  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
0  my  most  grievous  loss  ? — That  thought's 

return 
Tas  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
ive  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
nowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no 

more; 
hat  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 
oiild  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  re- 
store. 


ODE 


THE  MORNING  OF  THE  DAY  APPOINTED 
FOR  A  GENERAL  THANKSGIVING. 
JANUARY   18,  1816 

1816.   1816 

The  first  stanza  of  this  Ode  was  composed 
almost  extempore,  in  front  of  Rydal  Mount,  be- 
fore ohnrch-tmie,  and  on  such  a  morning  and 
precisely  with  such  objects  before  my  eyes  as 
are  here  described.  The  view  taken  of  Napo- 
Icon's  character  and  proceedings  is  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  taken  by  some  historians 
and  critical  phUcsophers.  I  am  glad  and  prond 
of  the  difference,  and  trust  that  this  series  of 
poems,  infinitely  below  the  subject  afe  they  are, 
will  sarrive  to  counteract,  in  unsophisticated 
minds,  the  pernicious  and  degrading  tendency 
of  those  views  and  doctrines  that  lead  to  the 
idolatry  of  -power,  as  power,  and,  in  that  false 
splendour  to  lose  signt  of  its  real  nature  and 
constitution  as  it  often  acts  for  the  gratification 
of  its  possessor  without  reference  to  a  beneficial 
end  —  an  infirmity  that  has  characterised  men 
of  all  ages,  classes,  and  employments,  since 
Nimrod  became  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord. 


Hail,  orient  Conaueror  of  gloomy  Night  t 
Thou  that  canst  shed  the  buss  of  gratitude 
On  hearts  howe'er  insensible  or  rude; 
Whether  thy  punctual  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monarchs  dwell; 
Or  thou,  impartial  Sun,  with  presence  bright 
Cheer'st  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's 

cell  I 
Not  unreioiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 
In  naked  splendour,  clear  from  mist  or 

haze, 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays,  10 
Which  even  in  deepest  winter  testify 

Thy  power  and  majesty. 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  presumes  to  gaze. 
—  Well  does  thine  aspect  udier  in  this  I)ay ; 
As  ftptlv  suits  therewith  that  modest  pace 

SuDmitted  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  Qod  or- 
dains 

That  thou  shalt  trace. 
Till,  with  the  heavens  and  earth,  thou  pass 

away  I 
Nor  less,  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains. 
Their  utter  stillness,  and  the  silent  grace  31 
Of  yon  ethereal  sninmits  white  with  snow, 
(Whose  tranquil  pomp  and  spotless  purity 
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Report  of  storms  gone  hj 
To  us  who  tread  below) 
Do  with  the  service  of  this  Day  accord. 

—  Divinest  Object  which  the  uplifted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold; 
Thou,  who  upon  those  snow-clad  Heights 

has  poured 
Meek    luslre,   nor   forget'st   the   humble 

Vale;  30 

Thou  who  dost  warm   Earth's  universal 

mould, 
And  for  thy  bounty  wert  not  unadored 

By  pious  men  of  old; 
Once  more,  heart-cheering  Sun,  I  bid  thee 

haill 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day,  let  not  this 

promise  f  ail^I 

n 

'Mid  the  deep  quiet  of  this  morning  hour, 
All  nature  seems  to  hear  me  while  I  speak, 
By  feelings  urged  that  do  not  vainly  seek 
Apt  lang^uage,  ready  as  the  tuneful  notes 
That  stream  in  blithe  succession  from  the 
throats 
Of  birds,  in  leafy  bower. 
Warbling  a  fkrewell  to  a  vernal  shower. 

—  There  is  a  radiant  though  a  short-lived 

flame, 
That  bums  for  Poets  in  the  dawning  east; 
And  oft  my  soul  hath  kindled  at  the  same. 
When  the  captivity  of  sleep  had  ceased; 
But  He  who  fixed  immoveablv  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  laws  as 
strong, 

A  solid  refuge  for  distress  — 

The  towers  of  righteousness;  50 

He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  came 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day's  sacrifice; 
Knows   that  the   source  is  nobler  whence 
doth  rise 

The  current  of  this  matin  song; 

That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies. 

TII 

Have  we  not  conquered  ?  —  by  the  venge- 
ful sword  ? 
Ah  no,  bv  dint  of  Magnanimity; 
That  curbed  the  baser  passions,  and  left  free 
A  \oysl  band  to  follow  their  liege  Ixml    60 
Clear-sighted  Honour,  and  his  staid  Com- 
peers, 
Along  a  track  of  most  unnatural  years; 
In  execution  of  heroic  deeds 


Whose   memory,  spotless  as  the  erjstil 

beads 
Of  morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  meadi, 
Shall  live  enrolled  above  the  stanr  s^bmt 
He,  who  in  concert  with  an  earthly  stnsf 
Of  Britain's  acts  would  sing. 
He  with  enraptured  voice  will  taD 
Of   One   whose    spirit   no   reverse  eoiH 

quell;  - 

Of  On^  that  'mid  the  failing  never  hM  - 
Who  paints  how  Britain  Btmggled  and  p«- 

vailed 
Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  vd  m 

Of  circumspect  humanity; 
Shall  show  her  clothed  with  stz^ngth  ao^ 

skill. 
All  martial  duties  to  fulfil; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  stationary  fig^t; 
In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam; 
Fierce  as  a  flood-sate  bursting  at  midiiieli^ 
To  rouse    the  wicked  from    their   giU; 

dream —  ^ 

Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  jieU. 

IV 

And  thus  is  missed  the  sole  true  gkfy 
That  can  belong  to  human  story  ! 
At  which  they  only  shall  arrive 
Who  through  the  abyss  of  weaknes  dnt. 
The  very  humblest  are  too  proud  of  heirt; 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightly  set  apart 
For  Him  who  lifteth  up  and  layeth  low; 
For  that  Almighty  Goa  to  whom  we  owe,  * 
Say  not  that  we  have  vanquished  —  but  thil 
we  survive. 


How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  io- 

pure  f 
Why  should  the  Song  be  tardv  to  prodiiiB 
That  less  than  power  unbounaed  could  sot 

tame 
That  soul  of  Evil  — which,  from  hell  kt 

loose. 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  wiUi  ntd 

abuse 
As  boundless  patience  only  could  endure  ? 
—  Wide-wasted  regions  —  cities  wrapt  i» 

flame  — 
Who  sees,  may  lift  a  streaming  eye 
To  Heaven;  —  who  never  saw,  may  hetTf » 

sigh;  w» 

But  the  foundation  of  our  nature  shakes, 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  acbeS) 
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ben  desolated  cotrntries,  towns  on  fire. 

Are  but  tbe  avowed  attire 
warfare  waged  with  desperate  mind 
gainst  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankind; 

Assaulting  without  ruth 

The  citadels  of  truth; 
hUe  the  fair  gardens  of  civility, 

By  ignorance  defaced, 

By  violence  laid  waste, 
rish    without    reprieve    for    flower    or 
tree ! 

VI 

A.  crouching  purpose — a  distracted  will — 
mosed  to  hopes  that  battened  upon  scorn, 
id  to  desires  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
>t  all  the  light  of  earthly  power  could 

fill; 
>po8ed  to  dark,  deep  plots  of  patient 

skill, 
id  to  celerities  of  lawless  force; 
hich,  spuming  God,  had  flung  away  re- 
morse — 
hat  could  they  gain  but  shadows  of  re- 
dress ?  X20 

So  bad  proceeded  propagating  worse; 
id  discipline  was  passion^  dire  excess, 
id  ens  the  fatal  web,  its  lines  extend, 
id  deadlier  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend, 
lien   will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be 

wise? 
O  prostrate  Lands,  consult  your  agonies  t 

vn 

No  more  —  the  guilt  is  banished. 
And,  with  the  guilt,  the  shame  is  fled; 
ody  with  the  guilt  and  shame,  the  Woe 

hath  vanished, 
lakinff  the   dust    and    ashes    from    her 
bead  I  130 

-  N'o  more  —  these  ling^erings  of  distress 
ill  J  tbe  limpid  stream  of  thankfulness. 
Hiat  robe  can  Gratitude  employ 
>  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Joy  ? 
rhat  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
1  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  mea- 
sures 
f  gloiT,  and  felicity,  and  love, 
nrrendering  the  whole  heart  to  sacred 
pleasures  ? 

VIII 

O  Britain  t  dearer  far  than  life  is  dear, 
If  one  there  be  140 

Of  all  thy  progeny 


Who  can  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  Son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents 

roar. 
As  springs  the  lion  from  his  den, 
As  from  a  forest-brake 
Upstarts  a  glistering  snake, 
The  bold  Arch-despot  re-appeared;  —  again 
Wide  Europe  heaves,  impatient  to  be  cast. 
With  all  her  armM  Powers,  150 

On  that  offensive  soil,  like  waves  upon 

a  thousand  shores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast  t 
But  Thou  art  foremost  in  the  field:  —  there 

stand: 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  hand  t 
All  States  have  glorified  themselves; — their 

claims 
Are  weighed  by   Providence,  in  balance 

even; 
And  now,  in  preference  to  the  mightiest 

names. 
To  Thee  the  exterminating  sword  is  given. 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justly  gained ! 
Exalted  office,  worthily  sustained  t  160 

IX 

Preserve,  O  Lord  I  within  our  hearts 
The  memory  of  thy  favour, 
That  else  insensibly  departs, 
And  loses  its  sweet  savour  ! 
Lodfi^  it  within  us !  —  as  the  power  of 

Ught 
Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  gems. 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadems. 
So  shine  our  thankfulness  for  ever  bright  t 
What  offering,  what  transcendent  monu- 
ment 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present  ?        170 
—  Not  work  of  hands;  but  trophies  that 

may  reach 
To  highest  Heaven  —  the  labour  of  the 

Soul; 
That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach. 
Upon  the  internal  conquests  made  by  each, 
Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole. 
Tet  will  not  heaven  disown  nor  earth  gain- 
say 
The  outward  service  of  this  day; 
Whether  the  worshippers  entreat 
Forgiveness  from  God's  mercy-seat; 
Or  thanks  and  praises  to  His  throne  ascend 
That  He  has  Drought  our  warfare  to  an 
end,  x8i 

And  that  we  need  no  second  victory  I  — 
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Hal    what  a  ghastly  sight  for  man    to 

DOC  f 

And  to  the  heavenly  saints  in  peace  who 
dwell, 
For  a  brief  moment,  terxible; 

But,  to  thy  sovereign  penetration,  fair, 

Before  whom  ail  things  are,  that  were, 

AU  judnnents  that  have  been,  or  e'er  shaU 
be; 

Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tranquillity  ! 

Along  the  bosom  of    this  favoured   Na- 
tion, 190 

Breathe  Thou,  this  day,  a  vital  undulation  I 
Let  all  who  do  tlus  land  inherit 
Be  conscious  of  thy  moving  spirit  f 

Oh,  't  is  a  goodly  Ordinance,  —  the  sight. 

Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one 
of  pure  delight; 

Bless  Thou  the  hour,  or  ere  the  hour  ar- 
rive. 

When  a  whole  people  shall  kneel  down  in 
prayer. 

And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  n^>ture,  strive 

With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 
For  thy  protecting  care,  200 

Their  solemn  joy  —  praising  the  Eternal 
Lord 
For  Inrranny  subdued. 

And  for  the  sway  of  equibr  renewed. 

For  liberty  oonfLrmed,  ana  peace  restored ! 


But  hark  —  the  summons !  —  down  the 

placid  lake 
Floats  the  soft  cadence  of  the  chnroh-tower 

beUs; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun,  as  if  his  beams 

would  wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun  —  and  not  a  breeze  to 

shake 
The  drops  that  tip  the  melting  icicles,     aio 

0,  enter  now  his  temple  gate  ! 
Inviting  words — perchance  already  flunff 
(As  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  tne 

aisle 
Of  some  old  Minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  zealous  passion  stung, 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring 

blast, 
And  has  begun  —  its  clouds  of  sound  to 

cast 
Forth  towards  empyreal  Heaven, 
As  if  the  fretted  roof  were  riven. 
C/«i  humbler  ceremonies  now  await;        aao 


But  in  the  bosom,  with  devout  respect 
The  banner  of  our  joy  we  will  erect, 
And  strength  of  love  our  souls  shall  ^ 

vate: 
For  to  a  few  coUected  in  his  name. 
Their  heavenly  Father  will  incline  an  eir 
Gracious  to  service  hallowed  by  its  aim;' 
Awake  I  the  majestv  of  God  revere  1 

Go  —  and  with  foreheadsmeeklj bowed 
Present  your  prayers  —  go  —  and  rejoia 
aloud  — 

The  Holv  One  will  hear  I        rt^ 
And  what,  'mid  silence  deep,  with  fai^sB- 

cere, 
Te,  in  vour  low  and  undisturbed  estate, 
Shall  smaply  feel  and  purely  meditate  — 
Of  wammgs  —  from    the  unprecedeatd 

might. 
Which,  in  our  time,  the  impious  hsTe  <&- 

closed; 
And  of  more  arduous  duties  thenoe  impoeed 
Upon  the  future  advocates  of  right; 
Of  mvsteries  revealed. 
And  judnnents  unrepealed. 
Of  earthly  revolution,  ^ 

And  final  retribution,  — 
To  his  omniscience  will  appear 
An  offering  not  unworthy  to  find  place, 
On  this  high  Day  of  IWnkb,  befoietfai 
Throne  of  Grace  1 


ODE 
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Imagination  —  ne'er  before  content. 
But  aye  ascending,  restless  in  her  priiie 
From  all  that  martial  feats  could  yield 
To  her  desires,  or  to  her  hopes  present'- 
Stooped  to  the  Victory,  on  that  Belgie  i^ 
Achieved,  this  closing  deed  magmficeat, 
And  with  the  embrace  was  satisfied. 
—  Fly,  ministers  of  Fame,       ^ 
With  every  help  that  ye  from  earth  i* 

heaven  may  claim  I 
Bear  through  the  world  these  tadinga  of  ^ 

light  I 
—  Hours,  Days,  and  Months,  have  \fxit 

them  in  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  hurrying  like  a  sudden  sboW 
That  landwcud  stretches  from  the  *" 
The  morning's  splendours  to  deroiir 
But  this  swift  travel  scorns  the  eompaaj 
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f  irksome  change,  or  threats  from  sadden- 

mg  power. 
— The  shock  is  given  —  (he  Adversaries 

bUed^ 
Loy  Justice  triumphs!  Earth  is  freed  I 
iyfal  annunciation  !  —  it  went  forth — 
pierced    the  caverns  of    the  sluggish 

North —  ao 

It  found  no  barrier  on  the  ridge 
f   Andes  -  f  poren    gulph.    became  its 

bridge  — 
he  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  frek^ht — 
pon  the  Lakes  of  Asia  't  is  bestowed  — 
be  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Across  her  burning  breast, 
or  this  refreshing  incense  from  the  West  I — 
-  Where  snakes  and  lions  breed, 
^ere  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  ap- 
pear, 
rbererer  fruits  are  gathered,  and  where'er 
he  upturned  soil  receives   the    hopeful 

seed —  31 

Hiile  the  Sun  rules,  and  cross  the  shades 

of  night  — 
he  unwearied   arrow  hath    pursued  its 

flight! 
"he  eyes  of  good  men  thankfuUy  give 

heed, 
And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
tf  virtue  crowned  with  glory's  deathless 

meed: 
*yranta  exult  to  hear  of  kingdoms  won, 
ind  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty 

feats  are  done; 
)ven  the  proud  Realm,  from  whose  dis- 
tracted borders 
Ids  messenger  of  good  was  launched  in  air, 
*rance,  humbled  France,  amid  her  wild 

disorders,  41 

'eels,  and  hereafter  shall  the  truth  de- 
clare, 
liat  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice, 
Lud  utter    England's  name  with   sadly- 

plausive  voice. 

II 

^  genuine  glory,  pure  renown  I 

M  well  might  it  beseem   that  mighty 

Town 
nto  whose  bosom  earth's  best  treasures 

flow, 
'!o  whom  all  persecuted  men  retreat; 
f  a  new  Temple  lift  her  votive  brow 
ligh  on  the  shore  of  silver  Thames  —  to 

greet  50 


The  peaceful  guest  advancing  from  afar. 

Bright  be  the  Fabric,  as  a  star 

Fresh  risen,  and  beautiful  within  I  —  there 

meet 
Dependence  infinite,  proportion  just; 
A  File  that  Grace  approves,  and  Time  can 

trust 
With  his  most  sacred  wealth,  heroic  dust. 

Ill 

But  if  the  valiant  of  this  land 
In  reverential  modesty  demand, 
That    all    observance,  due    to    them,   be 

paid 
Where  their  serene  progenitors  are  laid ;    60 
Kings,  warriors,  higlwwuled  poeta,  saint- 

hke  sages, 
England's   illustrious  sons   of  long,  long 

ages; 
Be  it  not  unoidained  that  solemn  rites. 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  Gothic  walls. 
Shall    be  performed   at    pregnant    inter- 
vals; 
Commemoration  holy  that  unites 
The  living  generations  with  the  dead; 
By  the  deep  soul-moving  sense 
Of  religious  eloquence,  — 
By  visual  pomp,  and  bv  the  tie  70 

Oi  sweet  and  threatemng  harmony; 
Soft  notes,  awful  as  the  omen 
Of  destructive  tempests  coming, 
And  escaping  from  that  sadness 
Into  elevated  gladness; 
While  the  white-robed  choir  attendant, 
Under  mouldering  banners  pendant, 
Provoke  all  potent  symphonies  to  raise 

Songs  01  victory  anid  praise. 
For  them  who  bravely  stood  unhurt,  or 
bled  80 

With  medicable  wounds,  or  found  their 

graves 
Upon  the   battle  field,  or   under  ocean's 

waves; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  single  statei 
And  long  procession  —  there  to  lie. 
Where  uieir  sons'  sons,  and  all  posterity. 
Unheard  by  them,  their  deeds  shall  cele- 
brate I 

IV 

Nor  will  the  God  of  peace  and  love 
Such  martial  service  disapprove. 
He  guides  the  Pestilence  —  the  cloud 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath;         90 
The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed. 
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His  drought  consumes,  his  mildew  taints 
with  death; 
He  springs  the  hushed  Volcano's  mine, 
He  puts  the  Earthquake  on  her  still  de- 

Darkens  the  sun,  hath  bade   the    forest 

sink. 
And,  drinking  towns  and  cities,  still  can 

drink 
Cities  and  towns  —  't  is  Thou  —  the  work 

is  Thine  I  — 
The    fierce     tornado    sleeps    within    thy 
courts  — 

He  hears  the  word  —  he  flies  — 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports;      too 
For  Thou  art  angry  with  thine  enemies  t 
For  these,  and  mourning  for  our  errors. 
And  sins,  that  point  their  terrors. 
We  bow  our  heads  before  Thee,  and  we 

laud 
And  magnify  thy  name.  Almighty  God ! 
But  Man  is  thy  most  awful   instru- 
ment, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent; 
Thou  cloth'st  uie  wicked  in  their  dazzling 

mail. 

And  for  thy  righteous  purpose  they  pre- 

yail; 

Thine  arm  from  peril  guards  the  coasts 

Of  them  who  in  thy  laws  delight:     m 

Thy  presence  turns  the  scale  of  doubtful 

fiffht. 
Tremendous  God  of  battles.  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 


Forbear:  —  to  Thee  — 
Father  and    Judge  of    all,   with  fervent 

tongue 

But  in  a  fi^utler  strain 
Of  contemplation,  by  no  sense  of  wrong, 
(Too  quick  and  keen)  incited  to  disdain 
Of  pity  pleading  from  the  heart  in  vain  -> 
To  Thee  —  To  Thee  — -  120 

Just  God  of  christianised  Humanity, 
Shall  praises  be  poured  forth,  and  thanks 

ascend. 
That  thou  hast  brought  our  warfare  to  an 

end. 
And  that  we  need  no  second  victory ! 
Blest,  above  measiire  blest, 
If  on  thy  love  our  Land  her  hopes  shall 

rest, 
And  all  the  Nations  labour  to  fulfil 
Thy  law,  and  live  henceforth  in  peace,  in 

pure  good  will. 


INVOCATION   TO  THE  EARTH 

FEBRUARY    1816 

1816.   1816 

Composed  immediately  after  the  ^  Hiub- 
giving  Ode/'  to  which  it  may  be  ooosidemi 
a  second  part. 

I 

««  Rest,  rest,  perturbM  Eaitli ! 
O  rest,  thou  doleful  Mother  ol  Maft< 

kmdl" 
A  Spirit  sang  in  tones  more  plaintiTe  ibe 

the  wind: 
^  From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  bM 

birth 
I  come  —  thy  stains  to  wash  away. 
Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbind. 
And  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  dir 
The  Heavens  are  thronged  with  martm 

that  have  risen 
From  out  thy  noisome  prison; 
The  penal  caverns  groan 
With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off  t^ 

tree 
Of  hopeful  life,  — by  battle's  whiriwiiJ 

olown 
Into  the  deserts  of  Eternity*. 
Unpitied  havoc  I    Victims  onlamented ! 
But  not  on  high,  where  madness  is  reieoui 
And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flo«, 
Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  blov, 
The  choirs  of  Angels  spread,  triumphiiitl? 

augmented. 

n 

*'  False  Parent  of  Mankind  I 
Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind,     » 
I  sprinkle  thee  with  soft  celestial  dewSi 
Thy  lost,  maternal  heart  to  re-infuse  ! 
Scattering  this  far-fetched  moisture  fnfl> 

my  wings, 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  I  implore. 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  their  secret  spring 
The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human  gom 
Are  conscious;  —  may  the  like  retnn  oa 

more  I 
May  Discord  —  for  a  Seraph's  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer— 
May  she,  who  once  disturbed  the  tests  <£ 

bliss  ^ 

These  mortal  roheres  above, 
Be  chained  for  ever  to  the  black  abjss. 
And  thou,  O  rescued  Earth,  by  peace  a* 

l0V6» 
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m1     merciful    desires,   thy   sanctiiy   ap- 
prove !  ** 
Tlie  Spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite, 

vl  the  pure  yision  closed  in  darkness  in- 
finite. 


ODE 
i8i6.  1816 

Carmina  poasumuB 

et  pntium  dic«re  inun«ri. 
Non  indaa  notia  marmora  miblicia, 
P«r  quie  apiritus  et  vita  reoit  bouia 
Post  mortem  duciboa 

clarina  indfcant 

lAodea,  quam Pieridea ;  nequa,    ' 

Si  cbflTto  aUeaot  quod  bene  feceria, 
Marcedam  tuleria.  —Hob.  Cab.  8,  Lib.  4. 


Tvaass  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed 

the  latch 
la.  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense, 
.nd  Fancy,  keeping  unreluctant  watch, 
ras  free  her  choicest  favours  to  dispense; 
saw,  in  wondrous  perspective  displayed, 
L  landscape  more  aug^t  than  happiest  skill 
H  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade; 
in  intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and  hill, 
Mty,  mnd  naval  stream,  suburban  grove,    9 
^d  stately  forest  where  the  wild  deer  rove ; 
«or  wanted  lurking  hamlet,  dusky  towns, 
ind  scattered  ruru  farms  of  aspect  bright; 
Lnd,  here  and  there,  between  the  pastoral 

downs, 
rhe  azure  sea  upswelled  upon  the  sight, 
""air  prospect,  such  as  Britain  only  shows  t 
)ut  not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen 
nirough  its  wi^  circuit,  that,  in  deep  repose, 
bid,  even  to  sadness,  lonely  and  serene. 
Lay  hushed;  till  —  through  a  portal  in  the 
sky  19 

brighter  than  brightest  loop-hole,  in  a  storm, 
Opening  before  the  sun's  triumphant  eye  — 
[asued,  to  sudden  view,  a  glorious  Form  f 
Earthward  it  glided  with  a  swift  descent: 
Saint  George  himself  this  Visitant  must  be; 
^d,  ere  a  thought  could  ask  on  what  intent 
He  soiu^ht  the  regions  of  Humanity, 
A  thrilEiu^  voice  was  heard,  that  vivified 
City  and  field  and  flood;  —  aloud  it  cried  — 
**  Though  from  my  celestial  home, 
Liike  a  Champion,  armed  I  come;      30 
On  my  helm  the  dragon  crest. 
And  the  red  cross  on  my  breast; 
I,  the  Guardian  of  this  Land, 
Speak  not  now  of  toilsome  duty;         ^ 


Well  obeyed  was  that  command  — 

Whence  bright  days  of  festive  beauty; 
Haste,  Virgins,  haste  t — the  flowers  which 
summer  gave 

Have  perished  in  the  field; 
But  the  green  thickets  plenteously  shall  yield 

Fit  Inlands  for  the  brave,  40 

That  will  be  welcome,  if  by  you  entwined; 
Haste,  Virgins,  haste;  and  you,  ye  Matrons 

Xve, 
nth  rival  youthf  ulness  of  mind. 
And  gather  what  ^e  find 
Of  hardy  laurel  and  wild  holly  boughs  — 
To  deck  your  stem  Defenders'  modest  brows ! 

Such  simple  gifts  prepare. 
Though  they  have  gained  a  worthier  meed; 

And  in  due  time  shaU  share 
Those  pabns  and  amaranthine  wreaths     50 
Unto  their  martyred  Countrymen  decreed. 
In    realms    where    everlasting    freshness 
breathes  1 " 

II 

And  lo !  with  crimson  banners  proudly 
streaming. 
And  upright  weapons  innocently  gleaming, 
Along  the  surface  of  a  spacious  plain 
Advance  in  order  the  redoubted  Bands, 
And  there  receive  green  chaplets  from  the 
hands 
Of  a  fair  female  train  — 
Maids  and  Matrons,  dight 
In  robes  of  dazzling  white;  60 

While  from  the  crowd  bursts  forth  a  rap- 
turous noise 
By  the  cloud-capt  hills  retorted; 
And  a  throng  of  rosy  boys 
In  loose  fashion  tell  their  joys; 
And  grey-haired  sires,  on  staffs  supported, 
Look  round,  and  by  their  smiling  seem  to 

Bay, 
Thus  strives  a  grateful  Country  to  display 

The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay  t 

in 

Anon  before  my  sight  a  palace  rose 
Built  of  all  precious  substances, — so  pure 
And  exquisite,  that  sleep  alone  bestows    71 
Ability  like  splendour  to  endure: 
Entered,  with  streaming  thousands,  through 

the  g^te, 
I  saw  the  banquet  spread  beneath  a  Dome 

of  state, 
A  lofty  Dome,  that  dared  to  emulate 
The  heaven  of  sable  night 
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With  starry  lustre;    yet  had    power    to 
throw 

Solemn  effulgence,  clear  as  solar  light, 

Upon  a  princely  company  below, 

While  tne  vault  rang  wiUi  choral  harmony, 

Like  some   Nymph-haunted  g^t  beneath 
the  roaring  sea.  8i 

—  No  sooner  ceased  that  peal,  than  on  the 
verge 

Of  exultation  hung  a  dirge 

Breathed  from  a  soft  and  lonely  instru- 
ment. 
That  kindled  recollections 
Of  agonised  affections; 

And,  though  some  tears    the    strain  at- 
tended. 
The  mournful  passion  ended 

In  peace  of  spirit,  and  sublime  content  I 

IV 

But  garlands  wither;  festal  shows  de- 
part, 90 
Like    dreams    themselves;    and   sweetest 
sound  — 

i Albeit  of  effect  profound) 
t  was  —  and  it  is  gone  I 
Victorious  England !  bid  the  silent  Art 
Beflect,  in  glowing  hues  that  shall  not  fade, 
Those  high  achievements;  even  as  she  ar- 
rayed 
With  second  life  the  deed  of  Marathon 

Upon  Athenian  walls; 
So  may  she  labour  for  thy  civic  halls: 

And  be  the  guardian  spaces  100 

Of  consecrated  places, 
As  nobly  graced  by  Sculpture's  patient  toil; 
And  let  imperishalble  Columns  rise 
Fixed  in  the  depths  of  this  courageous  soil; 
Expressive  signals  of  a  glorious  strife, 
And  competent  to  shed  a  spark  divine 
Into  the  torpid  breast  of  daily  life; — 
Beoords  on  which,  for  pleasure  of  all  eyes. 

The  morning  sun  may  shine 
With  gratulation  thoroughly  benign  I       no 


And  ye,  Pierian  Sisters,  sprung  from  Jove 
And    sage    Mnemosyne,  —  full    long    de- 
barred 
From  your  first  mansions,  exiled  all  too 

long 
From  many  a  hallowed  stream  and  grove. 
Dear  native  regions  where  ye  wont  to  rove. 
Chanting  for  patriot  heroes  the  reward 
Of  never-dying  song  1 


Now  (for,  though  Truth  desoending  bm. 

above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  fv 

aye 
Your  kindred  Deities,  Ye  live  and  mote,  m 
Spared  for  obeisance  from  perpetual  krre 
for  privilege  redeemed  of  godlike  fwaj) 
Now,  on  the  margin  of  some  spotless  f (rb* 

tain. 
Or  top  serene  of  unmolested  mountain. 
Strike  audibly  the  noblest  of  your  hres, 
And  for  a  moment  meet  the  soul's  iemn* 
That  I,  or  some  more  favoured  Baid,  nif 

hear 
What  je,  celestial  Maids  t  have  often  soif 
Of  Britain's  acts,  —  may  catch  it  with  nfl 

ear,  m 

And  give  Uie  treasure  to  our  British  toii|:tf' 
So  sludl  the  characters  of  that  proud  pi|e 
Support  their  mighty  theme  nam  age  to 

And,  in  the  desert  places  of  the  eartii, 
When  they  to  future  empires  have  gira 

birth. 
So  shall  the  people  gather  and  believe 
The    bold    report,    transferred   to  eroj 

clime; 
And  the  whole  world,  not  envious  hot  1^ 

miring. 
And  to  the  like  aspiring. 
Own  —  that  the  progeny  of  this  fair  Ide 
Had  power  as  lofty  actions  to  achieve    uf 
As  were  performed  in  man's  hercno  prine; 
Nor  wanted,  when  their  fortitude  bad  beU 
Its  even  tenor,  and  the  foe  was  quelkd, 
A  oorrespondmg  virtue  to  begnfle 
The    hostile     purpose     of     wide-waitiB; 

Time  — 
That  not  in  vain  they  laboured  to  aeene, 
For  their  great  deeds,  perpetual  memajt 
And  fame  as  lar^ly  spreaa  as  land  and  scSt 
By  Works  of  spirit  high  and  paasioB  pu« ' 


ODE 
1816.  1816 


Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
And  binds    her    temples  with    the  eirfe 

wreath? 
What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mini 
How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  winfs 

beneath  1 
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Bat  they  are  ever  playing, 
And  twinkling  in  tne  light, 
And,  if  a  breeze  be  straying, 
That  breeze  she  will  inyite; 
od  stands  on  tiptoe,  conscious  she  is  &ur, 
nd  calls  a  look  of  loye  into  her  face,       lo 
od  spreads  her  arms,  as  if  the  s^eneral  air 
Lone  oonld  satisfy  her  wide  embrace. 
•  Melt,  Principahties,  before  her  melt  1 
er  loye  ye  hailed  —  her  wrath  haye  felt  1 
at  She  through  many  a  change  of  form 

hath  g^ne, 
nd  stands  amidst  you  now  an  armM  crea- 
ture, 
liose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on, 
at  the  liye  scales  of  a  portentous  nature; 
baty  haying  forced  its  way  from  birth  to 

birth, 
adks  round  —  abhorred  by  Heayen,  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Earth!  ao 

II 

I  mariced  the  breathings  of  her  dragon 

crest; 
[y  Soul,  a  sorrowful  interpreter, 
1  many  a  midnight  yision  Dowed 
efore  the  ominous  aspect  of  her  spear; 
rhether  the  mighty  beam,  in  scorn  upheld, 
hreatened  her  foes,  —  or,  pompously  at 

rest, 
eemed  to  bisect  her  orb5d  shield, 
M  stretches  a  blue  bar  of  solid  cloud 
.cross  the  setting  sun  and  all  the  fiery 

west. 

Ill 

So  did  she  daunt  the  Earth,  and  God 
defy  I  30 

indf  wheresoever  she  spread  her  sove- 
reignty, 

^Dilation  tainted  all  that  was  most  pure. 

'  Haye  we  not  known  —  and  live  we  not 
to  tell  — 

liat  Justice  seemed  to  hear  her  final 
kneU? 

^atth  buried  deeper  in  her  own  deep  breast 

ier  stores,  and  sighed  to  find  them  inse- 
cure I 

iod  Hope  was  maddened  by  the  drops  that 
feU 

I'rom  shades,  her  chosen  place  of  short- 
lived rest. 

(bams  followed  shame,  and  woe  supplanted 
woe  — 

is  thb  the  only  ebange  that  time  can  show  ? 


How  long  shall  vengeance  sleep  ?    Ye  pa- 
tient Heavens,  how  long  ?  41 
—  Infirm  ejaculation  I  from  the  tongue 
Of  Nations  wanting  virtue  to  be  strong 
Up  to  the  measure  of  accorded  might, 
And  daring  not  to  feel  the  majesty  of 
right  I 

IV 

Weak  Spirits  are  there  —  who  would  ask, 
Upon  the  pressure  of  a  painful  thing, 
The  lion's  sinews,  or  the  eagle's  wing; 
Or  let  their  wishes  loose,  in  forest^-glade. 

Among  the  lurking  powers  50 

Of  herbs  and  lowly  flowers. 
Or  seek,  from  saints  above,  miraculous  aid — 
That  Man  may  be  accomplished  for  a  task 
Which  his  own  nature  hath  enjoined;  — 

and  why  ? 
If,  when  that  interference  hath  relieved 
him, 

He  must  sink  down  to  languish 
In  worse  than  former  helplessness  —  and  lie 
Till  the  caves  roar,  —  and,  imbe- 
cility 
Again  engendering  anguish. 
The  same  weak  wish  returns,  t£at  had  be- 
fore deceived  him.  60 


But  Thou,  supreme  Disposer !  may'st  not 

speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  the  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  l^fore  men's 

sight 
Since  the  first  framing  of  societies. 
Whether,  as  bards  have  told  in  ancient  song, 
Built  up  by  soft  seducing  harmonies; 
Or  prest  together  by  the  appetite, 

And  by  the  power,  of  wrong. 
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HuMANTTT,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay. 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  traveller  old. 
Propped  on  a  staff,  and,  through  the  sullen 

day. 
In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  the  plain. 
As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by 

pain: 
Or,  if  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 
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An  undisputed  symbol  of  command, 
The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough, 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand.    lo 
These  emblems  suit  the  helpless  and  for- 
lorn; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn. 

For  he  it  was  —  dread  Winter  I  who  beset, 
Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net. 
That  host,  when  from  the  regions  of  the 

Pole 
They    shrunk,    insane    ambition's    barren 

goal  — 
That  host,  as  huge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human 

pride  I . 
As  fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons, 
He  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior 

youth;  ao 

He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  firmest  hold; 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly 

runs; 
For  why  —  unless  for  liberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home  —  ah  1  why  should  hoary 

Age  be  bold  ? 

Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed, 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch 

freed. 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his 

kind. 
And  bade  the  Snow  their  ample  backs  be- 
stride, 30 
And  to  the  battle  ride. 
No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt. 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind, 
Whole  legions  sink,  and,  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death:   look  for  them  —  and 

descry. 
When  mom  returns,  beneath  the  clear  blue 

sky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy  ! 


ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION 
1816.  1816 

Ye  Storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your 

Kin^l 
And  ye  mild  Seasons  —  in  a  sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  some  high  hill,  while  father 

Time 


Looks  on  delighted  —  meet  in  festal  zs^. 
And  loud  and  u>ng  of  Winter's  trinmobBE 
Sing  ye,  with  blossoms  crowned,  anl  k^ 

and  flowers. 
Of  Winter's  breath  surcharged  witk  ilgtsi 

showers. 
And  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoazy  wkf;! 
Knit  the  blithe  cLance  upcm  the  soft  gn 

igrass; 
With  ^t,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lq«,  Kfd 

your  gain; 
Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  mm, 
^nd  to  the  atrial  zephyrs  as  they  p«i» 
That  old  decrepit  Winter  —  He  am  fi^ 
That  Host,  which  rendered  all  yoar  boa 

ties  vain  1 


"BY   MOSCOW  SELF-DEVOTE) 
TO  A  BLAZE  *• 

181 6.  1832 

Bt  Moscow  self-devoted  to  a  Uaie 
Of  dreadful  sacrifice;  by  Russian  bkod  I 
Lavished  in  fight  with  desperate  hardM 
The  nnf  eelinfi^  Elements  no  claim  shall  as 
To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  prsitf 
For  what  she  did  and  suffered.    FVedfi 

sure 
Of  a  deliverance  absolute  and  pure 
She  gave,  if  Faith  might  tr»id  the  be^ 

ways 
Of  Providence.    But  now  did  the  K^ 

High 
Exalt  his  still  small  voice;  —  to  qnell  M 

Host 
(rathered  his  power,  a  manifest  ally; 
He,  whose  heaped  waves  confoiiniled  d 

proud  boast 
Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snov,  fl 

Frost, 
"  Finish  the  strife  by  deadliest  vietoij t* 


THE  GERMANS  ON  THE  HEIGHT 
OF  HOCHHEIM 

1816.  1827 

Abruptly  paused  the  strife;  —  Ihb  ^ 

throughout 
Resting  upon  his  arms  each  warrior  ftood 
Check^  in  the  very  aet  and  deed  of  bk«' 
W  ith  breath  suspended,  like  a  listeniii^K>^ 
O  Silence  I  thou  wert  mother  of  a  sb^ 
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±  through  the  texture  of  yon  azure  dome 

kves  its  glad  wa^,  a  cry  of  harvest  home 

3  red  to  Heayen  in  ecstasy  devout ! 
barrier  Rhine  hath  flashed,  through 
battle-smoke, 
men  who  gaze  heart-smitten  by  the 
view, 

L£  all  Grermany  had  folt  the  shock ! 

'^ly,  wretched  &auls  1  ere  they  the  charge 
renew 

o  have  seen  —  themselves  now  casting 
oflf  the  yoke  — 

»  unconquerable  Stream  his  course  pur- 
sue. 


lEGE  OF  VIENNA  RAISED  BY 
JOHN  SOBIESKI 

FEBRUARY    1816 
I816.    I816 

[^  for  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure 

flame 
tiich  ministered,  erewhile,  to  a  sacrifice 
^rratitnde,  beneath  Italian  skies, 
words  like  these:  '*  Up,  Voice  of  song  ! 

proclaim 
ly  saintly  rapture  with  celestial  aim: 
r  lo  I  the  Imperial  Citv  stands  released 
om  bondage  tnreatened  by  the  embattled 

East, 
id  Christendom  respires;  from  guilt  and 

shame 
(deemed,  from  miserable  fear  set  free 
r  one  day's  feat,  one  mighty  victory. 
Chant  the  Deliverer's  praise  in  every 

tongue  1 
le  cross  shall  spread,  the  crescent  hath 

waxed  dim; 
e   conquering,  as  in   joyful    Heaven  is 

sung, 

E  CONQUERING  THKOUOH  GOD,  AND  GOD 
BY  HIM.*' 

)CCASIONED  BY  THE  BATTLE 
OF  WATERLOO 

FEBRUARY    1816  . 

1S16.    1816 

rhe  last  nz  lines  intended  for  an  Inscription.) 

KTRKPID  sons  of  Albion  I  not  by  yon 
I  life  despised;  ah  no,  the  spacious  earth 


Ne'er  saw  a  race  who  held,  by  right  of 

birth. 
So  many  objects  to  which  love  is  due: 
Ye  slight  not  life — to  God  and  Nature  true; 
But  death,  becoming  death,  is  dearer  far. 
When  duty  bids  you  bleed  in  open  war: 
Hence  hath  your  prowess  queued  that  im- 
pious crew. 
Heroes  I  —  for  instant  sacrifice  prepared; 
Yet  filled  with  ardour  and  on  triumph  bent 
'Mid  direst  shocks  of  mortal  accident  — 
To  you  who  fell,  and  you  whom  slaughter 

spared 
To  guard  the  fallen,  and  consununate  the 

event. 
Your  Countiy  rears  this  sacred  Monument  I 


OCCASIONED  BY  THE  BATTLE 
OF   WATERLOO 

FEBRUARY  I816 
1816.   1816 

The  Bard  —  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawn- 
ing day. 
Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  severe. 
Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fear, 
As  recognising  one  Almighty  sway: 
He  —  whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  the 

array 
Of  past  events;  to  whom,  in  vision  clear. 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear. 
Like  mountain-tops  whose  mists  ha\Ke  rolled 

away  — 
Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  our  time. 
He  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime; 
Shall  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout. 
The  triumph  hail,  which  from  their  peace- 
ful clime 
Angels  might  welcome  with  a  choral  shout  t 


"EMPERORS   AND    KINGS,   HOW 
OFT   HAVE  TEMPLES   RUNG" 

1816.  1827 

Emferors  and  Kings,  how  oft  have  temples 

nmg 
With  impious  thanksgiving,  the  Almighty's 

scorn ! 
How  oft  above  their  altars  have  been  hung 
Trophies  that  led  the  good  and  wise  to 

mourn 
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Triumphant  wrong,  battle  of  battle  bom, 
And  sorrow  that  to  fruitless  sorrow  clung  1 
Now,    from    Heaven-sanctioned    victory, 

Peace  is  sprung; 
In  this  firm  hour  Salvation  lifts  her  horn. 
Glory  to  arms  I    But,  conscious  that  the 

nerve 
Of  popular  reason,  long  mistrusted,  freed 
Your  thrones,  ye  Powers,  from  duty  fear 

to  swerve  1 
Be  just,  be  grateful;  nor,  the  oppressor's 

creed 
Reviving,  heavier  chastisement  deserve 
Than  ever  forced  unpitied  hearts  to  bleed. 


FEELINGS  OF  A  FRENCH  ROY- 
ALIST, ON  THE  DISINTER- 
MENT OF  THE  REMAINS  OF 
THE  DUKE    D'ENGHIEN 

1816.  1816 

Dear  Beliques !  from  a  pit  of  vilest  mould 
Uprisen  —  to  lodge  among  ancestral  kings; 
And  to  inflict  shade's  salutary  stings 
On  the  remorseless  hearts  of  men  grown  old 
In  a  blind  worship;  men  perverseK^  bold 
Even  to  this  hour,  —  yet,  some  shall  now 

forsake 
Their    monstrous    Idol  if    the  dead  e'er 

spake, 
To  warn  the  living;  if  truth  were  ever  told 
By  aught  redeemed  out  of  the  hollow  grave: 
O  miffdered  Prince  1  meek,  loyal,  pious, 

brave  1 
The  power  of  retribution  once  was  g^ven: 
But  t  is  a  rueful  thought  that  willow  bands 
So  often  tie  the  thunder-wielding  hands 
Of    Justice  sent    to    earth  from  highest 

Heaven  1 


TRANSLATION  OF  PART  OF  THE 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  iENEID 

1816.  1832 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL 

MUSEUM 

Your  letter,  reminding  me  of  an  exx>eotation 
I  some  time  since  held  out  to  you  of  allowing 
some  specimens  of  my  translation  from  the 
^neid  to  be  printed  in  the  Philological  Ma- 
•eamt  was  not  very  aooeptable ;  for  I  had  aban- 
doned the  thought  of  ever  sending  into  the 
world  any  part  of  that  experiment  —  for  it 


was  nothing  more  —  an  experiment 
amusement,  and  I  now  think  a  lam 
one  than  when  I  first  named  it  to  yoa. 
lug  been    displeased  in  modern 
with  the  additions  of  inoongmons  matter, 
gan  to  translate  with  a  reaolTe  to  kete 
that  fault,  by  adding  nothii^;  bat  1 
convinced    that    a    spirited     traasbti 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  the  EagUilil 
gnage  without  admitdng  a  priiicipld«i 
pensation.     On  this  point,  however,  I 
wish  to  insist,  and  merely  send  the 
passage,  taken  at  random,  ttom.  a  ynk 
ply  with  your  request.  W. 

But  Cytherea,  studious  to  invent 
Arts  yet  untried,  upon  new  oonnsds  b^ 
Resolves  that  Cupid,  changed  in  fons  ^ 

face 
To    young  Asoanius,  should   wamam  \ 

place; 
Present  the  maddening  gifts,  and  ki^ 

heat 
Of  passion  at  the  bosom's  inmost  seat 
She    dreads   the   treacherous    hoase,  i 

double  tongue; 
She  bums,  she  frets  —  by  Jimo*s  natis 

stung; 
The  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  nami 
These  cares,  and  thus  she  speaks  to«ii4^ 

Love: 

**0  son,  my  strength,  my  power!  ^ 

dost  despise 
(What,  save  thyself,  none  dares  dro^ 

earth  and  skies) 
The  giant-quelling  bolts  of  Jove,  I  flee, 
O  son,  a  suppliant  to  thy  deity  ! 
What  perils  meet  .£neaa  in  his  eouse, 
How  Juno's  hate  with  unrelentii^  force 
Pursues    thy    brother  —  this    to  tkt 

known; 
And  oft-times  hast  thou  made  my  gri 

thine  own. 
Him  now  the  generous  Dido  bj  soft  cb 
Of  bland  entreaty  at  her  court  detsias; 
Junonian  hospitalities  prepare 
Such  apt  occasion  that  I  dread  a  sbsr. 
Hence,  ere  some  hostile  God  <;aA  iatem 
Would  I,  by  previous  wil^  inflanie 

queen 
With  passion  for  .£neas,  such  stroof  \tn 
That  at  my  beck,  mine   only,  shs  d 

move. 
Hear,  and  assist;  —  the  father*!  w^ 

calls 


TRANSLATION  FROM  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  ^NEID        SS3 


young  Ascanins  to  the  Tyrian  walls; 
comes,  mj  dear  delight,  —  and  costliest 

iiangs 
served  from  fire  and  flood  for  presents 

brings.  so 

a  will  I  take,  and  in  close  covert  keep, 
d  gproves  Idalian,  lulled  to  gentle  sleep, 
on  Cythera's  far-sequestered  steep, 
Lt    he  may  neither  Jmow  what  hope  is 

mine, 
r  by  his  presence  traverse  the  design. 
thou,  but  for  a  single  night's  brief  space, 
semble;  be  that  tov  in  form  and  face  I 
i  iMrhen  enraptured  Dido  shall  receive 
^e  to  her  arms,  and  kisses  interweave 
Lh  many  a  fond  embrace,  while  joy  runs 

high,  40 

1  ^blets  crown  the  proud  festivity, 
til  thy  subtle  poison,  and  inspire, 
every  touch,  an  unsuspected  fire." 

A>Te,  at  the  word,  before  his  mother's 

sight 
S  off  his  wings,  and  walks,  with  proud 

delight, 
le  young  lulus;  but  the  gentlest  dews 
slumber  Venus  sheds,  to  circumf  use 
e  true  Ascanius  steeped  in  placid  rest; 
en  wafts  him,  cherished  on  her  careful 

breast, 
ron^b  upper  air  to  an  Idalian  fflade,     50 
lere  be  on  soft  amnracus  is  laic^ 
th  breathing  flowers  embraced,  and  fra- 
grant shade, 
t  Cupid,  following  cheerily  his  guide 
bates,  with  the  gifts  to  Carthage  hied; 
d«  as  the  hall  he  entered,  there,  between 
e  sharers  of  her  golden  couch,  was  seen 
clined  in  festal  pomp  the  Tyrian  queen, 
e  Trojans,  too  (.£neas  at  their  head), 

eouobes  Ue,  with  purple  overspread: 
»aiitime  in  canisters  is  heaped  the  bread, 
Uncid  water  for  the  hands  is  borne,      61 
d    napkins    of    smooth   texture,  finely 

shorn, 
ithin  are  fifty  handmaids,  who  prepare, 

they  in  order  stand,  the  dainty  fare; 
td  fume  the  household  deities  with  store 

odorous  incense;  while  a  hundred  more 
itched  with  an  equal  number  of  like 


it  each  of  manly  sex,  a  docile  page, 
irshal  the  banquet,  giving  with  due  grace 
>  cup  or  viand  its  appointed  place, 
le  l^frians  mshing  m,  an  eager  band. 


70 


Their  painted  couches  seek,  obedient  to 
command. 

They  look  with  wonder  on  the  gifts  —  they 
gAze 

Upon  l^us,  dazzled  with  the  rays 

That  from  his  ardent  countenance  are 
flung. 

And  charmed  to  hear  his  simulating 
tongue; 

Nor  pass  unpraised  the  robe  and  veil 
divine. 

Round  which  the  yellow  flowers  and  wan- 
dering foliage  twine. 

But  chiefly  Dido,  to  the  coming  ill 
Devoted,  strives  in  vain  her  vast  desires  to 

fill;  80 

She  views  the  gifts;  upon  the  child  then 

turns 
Insatiable  looks,  and  gazine  bums. 
To  ease  a  father's  cheated  love  he  hung 
Upon  .£neas,  and  around  him  clung; 
Then  seeks  the  queen;  with  her  his  arts  he 

tries; 
She  fastens  on  the  boy  enamoured  eyes, 
Clasps  in  her  arms,  nor  weens  (O  lot  un- 

blest  1) 
How  great    a  God,  incumbent  o'er    her 

breast. 
Would    fill    it    with    his    spirit.    He,    to 

please 
His  Acidalian  mother,  by  degrees  90 

Blots  out  Sichaeus,  studious  to  remove 
The  dead,  by  influx  of  a  living  love. 
By  stealthy  entrance  of  a  peruous  guest. 
Troubling  a  heart  that  had  been  long  at 

rest. 

Now  when  the  viands  were  withdrawn, 
and  ceased 
The  first  division  of  the  splendid  feast. 
While  round  a  vacant  boud  the  chiefs  re- 
cline, 
Huge  goblets  are  brought  forth ;  they  crown 

the  wine; 
Voices  of  {gladness  roll  the  walls  around; 
Those  gladsome  voices  from  the  courts  re- 
bound; 100 
From  gilded  rafters  many  a  blazing  light 
Depends,  and  torches  overcome  the  night. 
The  minutes  fly  —  till,  at  the  queen's  com- 
mand, 
A  bowl  of  state  is  offered  to  her  hand: 
Then  she,  as  Belus  wont,  and  all  the  line 
From  Belus,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  wine; 


SS4 


A   FACT    AND  AN  IMAGINATION 


Silence  ensued.    "  O  Jupiter,  whose  care 
Is  hospitable  dealine^,  grant  my  prayer  ! 
Productive  day  be  uis  of  lasting  joy 
To  Tyrians,  and  these  exiles  driven  from 

Troy;  no 

A  day  to  future  venerations  dear  I 
Let    Bacchus,    donor    of    soul-quick'ning 

cheer, 
Be  present;  kindly  Juno,  be  thou  near  1 
Ana,  Tyrians,  may  your  choicest  favours 

wait 
Upon  this  hour,  the  bond  to  celebrate  1 " 
She  siNike  and  shed  m  o«Fermg  on  the 

board; 
Then  sipped  the  bowl  whence  she  the  wine 

had  poured 
And  gave  to  Bitias,  urging  the  prompt  lord; 
He  raised  tlie  bowl,  a^  took  a  long  deep 

draught; 
Then   every  chief  in  turn  the  beverage 

quaffed. 


ISO 


Graced  with  redundant  hair,  lopas  sings 
The  lore  of  Atlas,  to  resounding  strings, 
The  labours  of  the  Sun,  the  lunar  wander- 
ings; 
Whence   human   kind,    and    brute;    what 

natural  powers 
Engender  lightning,   whence    are    falling 

showers. 
He  haunts  Arcturus,  —  that  fraternal  twain. 
The  glittering  Bears,  —  the  Pleiads  fraught 
withi;ain; 

—  Why  suns  in  winter,  shunning  heaven's 

steep  heights 

Post  seaward,  —  what  impedes  the  tardy 
nights. 

The  learnt  song  from  Tyrian  hearers 
draws  130 

Loud  shouts,  —  the  Trojans  echo  the  ap- 
plause. 

—  But,  lengthening  out  the  night  with  con- 

verse new, 

Lan^  draughts  of  love  unhappy  Dido  drew; 

Of  Priam  a^ed,  of  Hector — o'er  and  o'er  — 

What  arms  the  son  of  bright  Aurora 
wore;  — 

What  steeds  the  car  of  Diomed  could 
boast; 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host. 

How  looked  Achilles,  their  dread  para- 
mount— 

<*Bnt  nay  —  the  fatal  wiles,  O  guest,  re- 
count, 

.Betrace  the  Grecian  cunning  from  its  source, 


Your  own  grief  and  your  frieods?— 

wandering  course; 
For  now,  till  this  seventh  summer  k 

ranged 
The  sea,  or  trod  the  earth,  to  pcKe  s 

tranged." 


A  FACT,  AND  AN  IMAGINATId 

OR,  CANUTE  AND  ALFRED,  OS  THI 
SEASHORE 

I816.    1820 

The  first  and  last  fourteen  lines  of  Um  ftt 
each  make  a  sonDet,  and  were  composed  as  m4 
but  I  thought  that  by  intermediate  linei  ^ 
might  be  connected  so  as  to  make  s  ^W 
One  or  two  expressions  are  taken  from  ICbii 
History  of  England. 

The  Danish  Conqueror,  on  his  rojil  ^ 
Mustering  a  face  of  haughty  sorereigi^ 
To  aid  a  covert  purpose,  cned  —  "On 
Approaching  Waters    of    the    deep,  9^ 

share 
With  this  green  isle  my  fortunes,  esmt^ 

where 
Tour  Master's  throne  is  set"  —  Dei{« 

the  Sea; 
Her  waves  rolled  on,  respecting  his  dee^ 
Less  than  they  heed  a  oreath  of  wud 

air. 
—  Then  Canute,  rising  from  iht  ifiia^ 

throne. 
Said  to  his  servile  Courtiers,  —  **  Peer  1i 

reach, 
The  undisguised  extent,  of  mortal  nrtj ! 
He  only  is  a  King,  and  he  alone 
Deserves  the  name  (this  truth  the  bflk« 

preach) 
Whose  everlasting  laws,   sea,  eartk,  <■ 

heaven,  obey." 
This  just  reproof  the  prosperoiB  Dw 
Drew,  from  the  influx  of  the  main, 
For  some  whose  rugged  northen  nod 

would  strain 
At  oriental  flattery; 
And    Canute    (fact   more  worthy  to  I 

known) 
From  that  time  forth  did  for  his  ht^ 

disown 
The  ostentatious  symbol  of  a  erowm; 
Esteeming  earthly  royalty 
Contemptible  as  vain. 
Now  near  what  one  of  elder  daysi 


TO   DORA 
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;Ii  theme  of  England's  fondest  praise, 
r  darling  Alfred,  miyht  have  spoken; 
cheer  the  remnant  of  his  host 
len  he  was  driven  from  coast  to  coast, 
itressed  and  harassed,  but  with  mind 

unbroken: 
*  My  faithful  followers,  lo  1  the  tide  is 

spent  30 

at  rose,  and  steadily  advanced  to  fill 
e  shores  and  channels,  working  Nature's 

wiU 
aong  the  mazy  streams  that  backward 

went, 

td  in  the  sluggish  pools  where  ships  are 

pent: 
id   now,  his  task  performed,  the  flood 

stands  still, 
the  ereen  base  of  manv  an  inland  hill, 
placid  beauty  and  sublime  content  I 
ch  the  repose  that  sage  and  hero  find; 
ch  measured  rest  the  sedulous  and  good 
humbler  name;  whose  souls  do,  like 

the  flood  40 

'  Ocean,  press  right  on;  or  gently  wind, 
either  to  be  diverted  nor  withstood, 
itil   the^  reach  the  bounds  by  Heaven 

assigned." 


TO   DORA 
1816.  1820 

> 

The  complaiiit  in  my  eyes  which  gave  oeoa- 
o  to  this  addrea  to  ray  daughter  first 
owed  itself  as  a  eonseanence  of  inflammation, 
aght  at  the  top  of  Kirkstone,  when  I  was 
er-heated  by  having  carried  up  the  ascent 
f  eldest  son,  a  losty  infant .  Frequently  has 
e  disease  recurred  since,  leaving  my  eyes  in 
itate  which  has  often  prevented  my  reading 
r  months,  and  makes  me  at  this  day  inca- 
ible  of  bearing  without  injury  any  strong  light 
r  day  or  night.  My  acquaintance  with 
oka  has  therefore  been  far  short  of  my 
ishes ;  and  on  this  account,  to  acknowledge 
•  services  daily  and  hourly  done  me  by  my 
mily  and  friends,  this  note  is  written. 

A  UTTLE  onward  lend  thy  gvtidmg  hand 
0  the$e  dark  steps,  a  little  further  ant^ 
-  What  trick  of  memory  to  my  voice  hath 

brought 
his    mournful    iteration  ?     For    though 

Time, 
he  Conqueror,  crowns  the  Conquered,  on 

this  brow 


Planting  his  favourite  silver  diadem, 
Nor  he,  nor  minister  of  his  —  intent 
To  run  before  him  —  hath  enrolled  me  yet, 
Though  not  unmenaced,  among  those  who 

lean 
Upon  a  living  staff,  with  borrowed  sifht.  10 
—  O  my  own  Dora,  my  beloved  child  ! 
Should  that  day  come  —  but  hark  I  the 

birds  salute 
The  cheerful  dawn,  brightening  for  me  the 

east; 
For  me,  thy  natural  leader,  once  again 
Impatient  to  conduct  thee,  not  as  erst 
A  tottering  infant,  with  compliant  stoop 
From  flower  to  flower  supported;  but  to 

curb 
Thy  nymph-like  step  swift-bounding  o'er 

the  lawn. 
Along  the  loose  rocks,  or  the  slippenr  verge 
Of  foaming  torrents.  —  From  thy  orisons  ao 
Come  forth;  and,  while  the  morning  air  is 

yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth. 
Let  me,  thy  happy  guide,  now  pomt  thy 

way, 
And  now  precede  thee,  windine  to  and  fro, 
Till  we  by  perseverance  gain  the  top 
Of  some  smooth  ridge,  whose  brink  pre- 
cipitous 
Kindles  mtense  desire  for  powers  withheld 
From  this  corporeal  frame;  whereon  who 

stands, 
Is  seized  with  strong  incitement  to  push 

forth 
His  arms,  as  swimmers  use,  and  plunge  — 

dread  thought,  30 

For  pastime  plunge  —  into  the  "  abrupt 

abyss,"  — 
Where  ravens  spread  their  plumy  vans,  at 

ease  I 
And  yet  more  gladly  thee  would  I  con- 
duct 
Through  woods  and  spacious  forests,  —  to 

behold 
There,  how  the  Original  of  human  art, 
Heaven-prompted  Nature,  measures    and 

erects 
Her  temples,  fearless  for  the  stately  work. 
Though  waves,  to  every  breeze,  its  higln 

arched  roof, 
And  storms  the  pillars  rook.    But  we  such 

schools 
Of  reverential  awe  will  chiefly  seek         40 
In  the  still  summer  noon,  while  beams  of 

light, 
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Reposinfif  here,  and  in  the  aisles  hejond 
Traceably  gliding  through  the  dusk,  re- 

caJl' 
To  mind  the  living  presences  of  nuns; 
A  gentle,  pensive,  white-robed  sisterhood, 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitigates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics,  where  they 

serve, 
To  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  es- 
poused. 
Now  also  shall  the  page  of  classic  lore. 
To  these  ^lad  eyes  from  bondage  freed, 
agam  50 

Lie  open;  and  the  book  of  Holy  Writ, 
Again  unfolded,  passage  clear  shall  yield 
To  heights  more  glorious  still,  and  into 

shades 
More  awful,    where,   advancing  hand    in 

hand, 
We  may  be  taught,  O  Darling  of  my  care  1 
To  calm  the  affections,  elevate  the  soul. 
And  consecrate  our  lives  te  truth  and  love. 


TO   -— 

ON  HER  FIRST  ASCENT  TO  THE  SUMMIT 
OF  HELVELLYN 

1816.   1820 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount  The  lady  was 
Miss  Blaokett,  then  residii^with  Mr.  Montagu 
Bnigoyne  at  Fox-GhylL  We  were  tempted  to 
remain  too  long  upon  the  moimtain ;  ana  I,  im- 

{)mdently,  with  the  hope  of  shortening  the  way, 
ed  her  among  the  orags  and  down  a  steep 
slope  which  entangled  ns  in  difficulties  that 
were  met  by  her  with  much  spirit  and  courage. 

Inmate  of  a  mountain-dwelling, 
Thou  hast  clomb  aloft,  and  gazed 
From  the  wateh-towers  of  Helvellyn; 
Awed,  delighted,  and  amazed  1 

Potent  was  the  spell  that  bound  thee, 
Not  unwilling  to  obey; 
For  blue  Ether's  arms,  flung  round  thee. 
Stilled  the  pantings  of  dismay. 

Lo  !  the  dwindled  woods  and  meadows; 
What  a  vast  abyss  is  there  !  10 

Lo  t  the  clouds,  the  solemn  shadows, 
And  the  glistenings  —  heavenly  fair  I 

And  a  record  of  commotion 
Which  a  thousand  ridges  yield; 


Ridge,  and  gulf,  and  distant  ooeaa 
Gleaming  like  a  silver  shield  t 

Maiden  !  now  take  flight;  —  inherit 
Alps  or  Andes  —  they  are  thine ! 
With  the  morning's  roseate  Spirit, 
Sweep  their  length  of  snowy  fine; 

Or  survey  their  bright  dominions 
In  the  fforgeous  colours  drest. 
Flung  &om  off  the  purple  puuam, 
Evening  spreads  throughout  the  weit  t 

Thine  are  all  the  coral  fountains 
Warbling  in  each  sparry  vault 
Of  the  untrodden  lunar  mountains; 
Listen  to  their  songs  1  —  or  halt, 

To  Niphates'  top  invited. 
Whither  spiteful  Satan  steered; 
Or  descend  where  the  ark  alighted, 
When  the  green  earth  re-appeared; 

For  the  power  of  hills  is  on  thee, 
As  was  witnessed  throuf^  thine  eye 
Then,  when  old  Helvellyn  won  thee 
To  confess  their  majesty  I 
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Composed  at  Rydal  Mount,  to  plaee  n  ^ 
the  immortality  of  soocemon  where  iav^ 
tality  is  denied,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  the  oJ 
ridnal  creature. 

Remm  Natura  tota  est  nnsqnam  magiii  f^ 
minimis.  —  Plik.  NaL  Hui, 


Beneath  the  concave  of  an  AprO  sky, 
When  all  the  fields  with  freshest  gree 

were  dight. 
Appeared,  in  presence  of  the  qkiritusl  €jt 
That  aids  or  supersedes  our  grosser  a^ 
The  form  and  nch  habiliments  of  One 
Whose  countenance  bore  resembbaoe  ^ 

the  sun. 
When  it  reveals,  in  evening  majesty, 
Features  half  lost  amid  their  owa  V^ 

hght. 
Poised  l&e  a  wearv  cloud,  in  middle  vr 
He  hun|^,  —  then  floated  with  angdie  ei^ 
(Softening  ti»t  bright  effulgnoe  l^f  *J 

grees)  ^ 
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ill  he  had  reached  a  summit  sharp  and 

bare, 
Tliere  oft  the  venturous  heifer  drinks  the 

noontide  breeze. 
Fpon  the  apex  of  that  lofty  cone 
L&ghted,  there  the  Stranger  stood  alone; 
'air  as  a  gorgeous  Fabric  of  the  east 
uildenlj  raised  by  some  enchanter's  power, 
There  nothing  was;  and  firm  as  some  old 

Tower 
>f  Britain's  realm,  whose  leafy  crest 
Vaves  high,  embellished  by  a  gleaming 

shower  I  ao 

n 

ieneath  the  shadow  of  his  irarple  winss 
tested  a  golden  harp;  — he  touched  the 

strings; 
Ind,  after  prelude  of  unearthly  sound 
?otired  through  the  echoing  hills  around, 
le  sang  — 

**  No  wintry  desolations, 
>corching  blight  or  noxious  dew, 
yfect  my  native  habitations; 
Juried  in  glorv,  far  beyond  the  scope 
>f  man's  inquiring  gaze,  but  to  his  hope 
Imaged,  though  faintly,  in  the  hue  30 

Profound  of  night's  ethereal  blue; 
ind  in  the  aspect  of  each  radiant  orb;  — 
^me  fixed,  some  wandering  with  no  timid 

curb: 
But  wandering  star  and  fixed,  to  mortal 

eye. 
Blended  in  absolute  serenity, 
kod  free  from  semblance  of  decline;  — 
Presh  as  if  Evening  brought  their  natal 

hour, 
Ber  darkness  splendour  gave,  her  sOenoe 

power 
To  testify  of  Love  and  Grace  divine. 

m 

'^  What  if  those  bright  fires  40 

Shine  subject  to  decay. 

Sons  haply  of  extinguished  sires, 

Themselves  to  lose  their  light,  or  pass  away 

Like  clouds  before  the  wii^ 

Be  thanks  poured  out  to  Him  whose  hand 

bestows, 
^i^htly,  on  human  kind 
That  vision  of  endurance  and  repose. 
—  And  thoi^  to  every  draught  of  vital 

breath 
Renewed  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  or 


The  melancholy  gates  of  Death  50 

Respond  with  sympathetic  motion; 
Though  all  that  feeds  on  nether  air, 
However  magnificent  or  fair, 
Grows  but  to  perish,  and  entrust 
Its  ruins  to  their  kindred  dust; 
Yet,  by  the  Almighty's  ever-during  care. 
Her  procreant  vigils  Nature  keeps 
Amia  the  unfathomable  deeps; 
And  saves  the  peopled  fields  of  earth 
From  dread  of  emptiness  or  dearth.  60 

Thus,  in  their  stations,  lifting  tow'rd  the 

dcy 
The  foliaged  head  in  cloud-like  majesty. 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  survive: 
Thus,  in  the  train  of  Spring,  arrive 
Sweet  flowers;  —  what    hving   eye  hath 

viewed 
Their  myriads  ?  —  endlessly  renewed, 
Wherever  strikes  the  sun's  glad  ray; 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray; 
Wherever  sportive  breezes  bend 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend  ! 
Mortals,  rejoice  I  the  very  Angels  quit     71 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  change. 
Amid  your  pleasant  bowers  to  sit, 
And  through  vour  sweet  vicissitudes  to 

range! '' 

IV 

Oh,  nursed  at  happy  distance  from  the  cares 
Of  a    too-anxious    world,  mild    pastoral 

Muse  I 
That,  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  wears. 
And  to  her  sister  Clio's  laurel  wreath, 
Frefer'st  a    garland  culled  from  purple 

heath. 
Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning 
dews;  80 

Was  such  bright  Spectacle  vouchsafed  to 

me? 
And  was  it  granted  to  the  simple  ear 
Of  thy  contented  Votary 
Such  melody  to  hear  1 
Him  rather  suits  it,  side  by  side  with  thee, 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence, 
While  thy  tired  lute  nangs  on  the  hawthorn- 
tree. 
To  lie  and  listen  —  till  o'er-drowsM  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence  — 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee.     90 
—  A  slender  sound  I  yet  hoary  Time 
Doth  to  the  Sotd  exalt  it  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years;  —  a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone; 
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(Nations  from  before  them  sweeping, 
Regions  in  destruction  steeping,) 
But  every  awful  note  in  unison 
With  that  faint  utterance,  which  tells 
Of  treasure  sucked  from  buds  and  bells, 
For  the    pure    keeping    of    those  waxen 
cells;  loo 

Where  She  —  a  statist  prudent  to  confer 
Upon  the  common  weal;  a  warrior  bold, 
Radiant  all  over  with  unbumished  gold, 
And  armed  with  living  spear  for  mortal 
fight; 

A  cunning  forager 
That  spreads  no  waste;  a  social  builder; 

one 
In  whom  all  busy  offices  unite 
With  all  fine  functions  that  afiPoid    de- 
light- 
Safe  through  the  winter  storm  in  quiet 
dweUs  I 


no 


lao 


lAnd  is  She  brought  within  the  power 
/Of  vision  ?  —  o'er  this  tempting  flower 
I  Hovering  until  the  petals  stay 
I  Her  flight,  and  take  its  voice  away  1  — 
Observe  each  wing  I  —  a  tiny  van  I 
The  structure  of  her  laden  thigh, 
How  fragile  !  yet  of  ancestry 
Mvsteriously  remote  and  high; 
High  as  the  imperial  front  of  man; 
The  roseate  bloom  on  woman's  cheek; 
The  soaring  eagle's  curvM  beak; 
The  white  plumes  of  the  floating  swan; 
Old  as  the  tiger's  paw,  the  lion's  mane, 
Ere  shaken  by  that  mood  of  stern  disdain 
I  At  which  the  desert  trembles.  —  Humming 

Beef 
Thy  sting  was  needless  then,  perchance  un- 

known. 
The  seeds  of  malice  were  not  sown; 
All  creatures  met  in  peace,  from  fierceness 

free. 
And  no  pride  blended  with  their  dignity. 
—  Tears  had  not  broken  from  their  source; 
Nor  Anguish  strayed  from  her  Tartareim 

den;  130 

The  golden  years  maintained  a  course 
Not  undiversified  though  smooth  and  even; 
We  were  not  mocked  with  glimpse  and 

shadow  then, 
Bright   Seraphs    mixed    familiarly    with 

men; 
And  earth  and  stars  composed  a  universal 

heaven !. 


ODE  TO  LYCORIS.    May  1817 
1817.  1820 


The  discerning  reader,  who  is  aware  that  b 
the  poem  of  Ellen  Irwin  I  was  desirooi  d 
throwing-  the  reader  at  once  out  of  the  old  bal- 
lad, so  as,  if  possible,  to  preclude  a  compariMi 
between  that  mode  of  dealini^  with  the  sobjert 
and  the  mode  I  meant  to  adopt  —  may  Imtv 
perhaps  perceive  that  this  poem  onginate4  n 
the  last  four  lines  of  the  first  stairia      TVai 
specks  of  snow,  reflected  in  the  lake  aad  •• 
transferred,  as  it  were,  to  the  subaqoeouB  akr, 
reminded  me  of  the  swans  which  the  fancr  d 
the  ancient  classic  poets  yoked  to  the  eartf 
Venns.    Hence  the  tenor  of  the  whole  fim 
stanza,  and  the  name  of  Lyooris,  whieh  — vid 
some  readers  who  think  my  theology  and  elM- 
sical  allnsion   too  far-fetched  and   therefon 
more  or  less  unnatural  and  affected  —  will  tmi 
to  nnrealise  the  sentiment  that  pervades  these 
verses.    But  snrely  one  who  has  writteB  st 
much  in  verse  as. I  have  done  may  be  allowed  t* 
retrace  his  steps  in  the  regions  of  fancy  vkkb 
delighted  him  in  his  boyhood,  whan  he  fiat 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Unaii 
Poets.     Before  I  read  Virgil  I  was  so  stnpgH 
attached  to  Ovid,  whose  Metamorphoses  I  r«ad  ; 
at  school,  that  1  was  quite  in  a  passion  wkw»>  I 
ever  I  found  him,  in  books  of  criticiani,  plaei^  I 
below   Virgil.    As    to    Homer,   I  was    acver  ' 
weary  of  travelling;  over  the  scenes   thpoag:^ 
which  he  led  me.    Classical  literature  affectfd 
me  by  its  own  beauty.    Bot  the  truths  of  waif- 
ture  having  been  entrusted  to  the  dead  Itt- 
guages,  and  these  fountains  having  been  it- 
cenuy  laid  opep  at  the  Reformation,  aa  iaipar> 
tance  and  a  sanctity  were  at  that  peiiod  sit- 
tached  to  classical  literature  that  extended,  s* 
u  obvious  in  Milton*B  Lycidas,  for  esanple. 
both  to  itsspirit  and  form  in  a  degree  thatcas 
never  be  revived.    No  doubt  the  hackaejW 
and  lifeless  uae  into  which  mythology  feU  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  wkicK 
continued  through  the  18th,  dtagnsted  the  g«s- 
eral  reader  with  all  allusion  to  it  in  moStn 
verse ;  and  though,  in  deference  to  this  disrat 
and  also  in  a  measure  participating  in  it,  1  ab- 
stained in  my  esrlier  writings  from  all  intro- 
duction of  pagan  fable,  surely,  even    in   kt 
humble  form,  it  may  ally  itself  with  real  scati- 
ment,  as  I  can  tmly  affinn  it  did  in  ^ 
case. 


Ak  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  provd 

Of  lustre  too  intense 

To  be  sustained;  and  Mortals  bowed 

The  front  in  self-defence. 

Who  thefif  if  Dian's  crescent  gle>ine«ti 
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hr  Cupid's  sparkling  arrow  streamed, 

Thlle  on  the  wing  uie  Urchin  played, 

'rould  fearlessly  approach  the  shade  7 

-  Enough  for  one  soft  vernal  day, 

f  I,  a  bard  of  ebbing  time,  lo 

bid  nurtured  in  a  fickle  clime, 

lay  haunt  this  homM  bay; 

V^hose  amorous  water  mtdtiplies 

[lie  flitting  halcyon's  yivid  dyes; 

iod  smooths  her  liquid  breast  —  to  show 

rhese  swan-like  specks  of  mountain'  snow, 

Vhite  as  the    pair  that  slid    along  the 

plains 
)f  heaven,  when  Venus  held  the  reins  ! 

II 

Ji  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn 

Crushed  by  the  owlet's  winc^;  so 

fhen,  Twilight  is  preferred  to  Dawn, 

^nd  Autumn  to  the  Spring. 

$ad  fancies  do  we  then  affect, 

[n  luxury  of  disrespect 

To  our  own  prodigal  excess 

Of  too  familiar  hapiMness. 

Lycoris  (if  such  name  befit 

Ihee,  thee  my  life's  celestial  sign  1) 

Wlien  Nature  marks  the  year's  decline, 

Be  ours  to  welcome  it;  30 

Pleased  with  the  harvest  hope  that  runs 

Before  the  path  of  milder  suns; 

Pleased  whde  the  svlvan  world  displays 

Its  ripeness  to  the  feeding  gaze; 

Pleased  when  the  sullen  winds  resound  the 

kneU 
Of  the  resplendent  miracle. 

ni 

But  something  whispers  to  my  heart 

That,  as  we  downward  tend, 

Lycoris  1  life  requires  an  art 

To  which  our  souls  must  bend;  40 

A  skill  —  to  balance  and  supply; 

And,  ere  the  flowing  fomit  be  dry. 

As  soon  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip, 

Or  drink,  with  no  fastidious  up. 

Then  welcome,  above  all,  the  Guest 

Whose  smiles,  diffused  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Seem  to  recall  the  Deity 

Of  youth  into  the  breast: 

Mav  pensive  Autunm  ne'er  present 

A  claim  to  her  disparagement !  50 

While  blossoms  and  ihe  budding  spray 

Inspire  us  in  our  own  decay; 

StiU,  as  we  nearer  draw  to  life's  dark  goal 

Be  hopeful  Spring  the  favourite  of  the  &ul  I 
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This  as  well  as  the  preceding  and  the  two 
that  follow  were  oompoaed  in  front  of  Rydal 
Mount  and  dorinfl^  my  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Nine-tentns  of  my  yerses  have  been 
murmured  out  in  the  open  air :  and  here  let 
me  repeat  what  I  believe  has  already  appeared 
in  print.  One  day  a  strangfer  having  walked 
ronnd  the  garden  and  grounds  of  Rydal  Monnt 
asked  one  of  the  female  serrants,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  door,  permission  to  see  her 
master's  study.  **  This,"  said  she,  leading  him 
forward,  **  is  my  master's  library  where  he 
keeps  his  books,  bnt  his  study  is  out  of  doors." 
After  a  long  abeenoe  from  home  it  has  more 
than  onoe  happened  that  some  one  of  my  cot- 
tag^  neighbours  has  said  —  **  Well,  there  he  is ; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  him  booing  about  again." 
Onoe  more,  in  ezoose  for  so  much  egotism,  let 
me  say,  these  notes  are  written  for  my  familiar 
friends,  and  at  their  earnest  request.  Another 
time  a  gentleman  whom  James  had  conducted 
through  the  grounds  asked  him  what  kind  of 
plants  throve  best  there  :  after  a  little  oonsid- 
eration  he  answered  —  **  Laurels."  **  That  is," 
said  the  stranger,  **  as  it  should  be ;  don't  yon 
know  that  the  laurel  is  the  emblem  of  poetry, 
and  that  poets  used  on  public  occasions  to  be 
crowned  with  it  ?  "  James  stared  when  the 
question  was  first  put,  but  was  doubtless  much 
pleased  with  the  information. 

EirouOH  of  climbing  toil! — Ambition  treads 
Here,  as  'mid  busier  scenes,  ground  steep 

and  rough. 
Or  slippery  even  to  peril !  and  each  step, 
As  we  for  most  uncertain  recompence 
Mount  toward  the  empire  of  the  fickle  clouds. 
Each  weary  step,  dwarfing  the  world  below, 
Induces,  for  its  old  familiar  sights. 
Unacceptable  feelings  of  contempt. 
With  wonder  mixed  —  that  Man  could  e'er 

be  tied. 
In  anxious  bondage,  to  such  nice  array     10 
And  formal  fellowship  of  petty  things  ! 
—  Oh  1   't  is  the  heart  that  magnifies  this 

life. 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  own; 
And    moss-grown    alleys,    circumscribing 

shades, 
And  gurglm^  rilhi,  assist  her  in  the  work 
More  efficaciously  than  realms  outspread. 
As  in  a  map,  before  the  adventurer's  gaze  -^ 
Ocean  and  Earth  contending  for  regard. 
The  umbrageous  woods  are  left  —  how 

far  beneath  I 
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But  lo  1  where  darkness  seems  to  guard  the 

mouth  ao 

Of  yon  wild  cave,  whose  jaggkL  brows  are 

frmged 
With  flaccid  threads  of  ivy,  in  the  still 
And  sultry  air,  depending  motionless. 
Yet  cool  the  space  within,  and  not  uncheered 
(As  whoso  enters  shall  ere  long  perceive) 
By  stealthy  influx  of  the  timid  day 
Mingling  with  night,  such  twilight  to  compose 
As  Numa  loved ;  when,  in  the  JSgerian  grot, 
From  the  sage  Nymph  appeaiHng  at  his  wish, 
He  gained  whate  er  a  regal  mind  might  ask, 
Or  need,  of  counsel  breathed  through  lips 

divine.  31 

Long  as  the  heat  shall  rage,  let  that  dim 

cave 
Protect  us,  there  deciphering  as  we  may 
Diluvian  records;  or  the  si^is  of  Earth 
Interpreting;  or  counting  for  old  Time 
His  minutes,  by  reiterated  dro^ 
Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  fancy  —  more  and  more 
Drawn  toward  the  centre  whence  those 

sighs  creep  forth 
To  awe  tiie  lightoess  of  humanity:  40 

Or,  shutting  up  thyself  within  thyself, 
There  let  me  see  thee  sink  into  a  mood 
Of  gentler  thought,  protracted  till  thine  eye 
Be  calm  as  water  when   the  winds  are 

gone. 
And  no  one   can    tell  whither.    Dearest 

Friend  1 
We  two  have  known  such  happy  hours 

together 
That,  were  power  granted  to  replace  them 

(fetched 
From  out  the  pensive  shadows  where  they 

Ue) 
Li  the  first  warmth  of  their  original  sun- 
shine. 
Loth  should  I  be  to  use  it:  passing  sweet  50 
Are  the  domains  of  tender  memory  ! 


THE  LONGEST  DAY 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  DAUGHTER 

181 7.   1820 

Suggested  hj  the  sight  of  my  daughter 
(Dora)  playing  u  front  of  Rydal  Mount;  and 
composed  in  a  great  measure  the  same  after- 
noon. I  have  often  wished  to  pair  this  poem 
upon  the  Umgest  with  one  upon  tne  ihortett,  day, 
and  regret  even  now  that  it  has  not  been  done. 


Let  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour, 
And  the  torrent  murmuring  by; 
For  the  sun  is  in  his  harbour, 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  f etteis 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light; 
All  that  breathe  are  tha^dm  debtan 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Tet  by  some  grave  thoughts  aUeoded 
Eve  renews  her  calm  career:  • 

For  the  day  that  now  is  ended. 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Dora  I  sport,  as  now  thon  sportest, 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free; 
Take  thy  bliss,  while  longest,  sborteflt, 
Are  indifferent  to  thee  I 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song  ? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeliBir 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ?  » 

Tet  at  this  impressive  season. 
Words  which  tenderness  can  speik 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reason, 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading, 
Last  forerunner  of  **  Grood  night  I " 

Summer  ebbs;  —  each  day  that  foSkmt 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high,  i* 

Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation. 
In  his  providence,  assigned 
Such  a  gradual  declination 
To  the  uf  e  of  human  kind. 

Tet  we  marie  it  not;  —  fruits  reddeOf 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  Uof^ 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known.       * 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  Maiden  4 
And  when  thy  decline  shall  oome, 
Let  not  flowers,  or  bongfas  frnit4iidfl% 
Hide  the  knowledge  ofihj  doom. 


THE  PASS  OF  KIRKSTONE 
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Tow,  even  now,  ere  wrapped  in  slumber, 
'ix  thine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
*hat  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number; 
K>ok  thou  to  Eternity  I 

*ollow  thou  the  flowing  river 
hi  whose  breast  are  thither  borne  50 

dl  deceived,  and  each  deceiver, 
lirough  the  gates  of  night  and  mom; 

?hrongh  the  year's  successive  portals; 
rhrongh  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
(iarks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals 
^en  his  light  returns  from  far. 

rhua  when  thou  with  Time  hast  travelled 

Toward  the  mighty  gfulf  of  things, 

Vnd  the  mazy  stream  unravelled 

^ith  thy  best  imaginings;  60 

Chink,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest, 
rhink  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Jharms  superior  to  decay. 

[>uty,  like  a  strict  preceptor, 
^metimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  frown; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre, 
While  youth's  roses  are  thy  crown. 

&rasp  it,  —  if  thou  shrink  and  tremble, 
Fairest  damsel  of  the  green,  70 

Thou  wilt  lack  the  only  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genume  queen; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 
Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  heaven's  unchanging  year  I 


HINT  FROM  THE   MOUNTAINS 

FOR  CERTAIN  POLITICAL  PRETENDERS 

1817.    1820 

Banehes  of  fern  may  often  be  seen  wheeling 
•boat  in  the  wind  as  here  described.  The  par< 
tionlar  bunch  that  suggested  these  venes  was 
mtioed  in  the  Pass  of  Dnnmail  Raise.  The 
▼enet  were  composed  in  1817,  but  the  applioa- 
tioD  IS  for  all  times  and  places. 

^  Who  but  hails  the  sight  with  pleasure 
When  the  wings  of  geniiu  rise. 


Their  ability  to  measure 

With  great  enterprise; 
But  in  man  was  ne'er  such  daring 
As  yon  Hawk  exhibits,  pairing 
His  brave  spirit  with  the  war  in 

The  stormy  skies  1 

"  Mark  him,  how  his  power  he  uses, 

Lays  it  by,  at  will  resumes  1  10 

Mark,  ere  for  his  haunt  he  chooses 

Clouds  and  utter  glooms  ! 
There,  he  wheels  in  downward  mazes; 
Sunward  now  his  flight  he  raises, 
Catches  fire,  as  seems,  and  blazes 

With  uninjured  plumes  1 "  — 

ANSWER 

'*  Stranger,  't  is  no  act  of  courage 
Which  aloft  thou  dost  discern; 
No  bold  bird  gone  forth  to  forage 

'Mid  the  tempest  stem;  ao 

But  such  mockery  as  the  nations 
See,  when  public  perturbations 
Lift  men  from  their  native  stations 

Like  yon  Tuft  or  fern; 

**  Such  it  is;  the  aspiring  creature 
Soaring  on  undaunted  wmg, 
(So  you  &ncied)  is  by  nature 

A  dull  helpless  thing. 
Dry  and  withered,  light  and  yellow;  — 
That  to  be  the  tempest's  fellow  1  30 

Wait  —  and  you  shall  see  how  hollow 

Its  endeavouring  I "        C     /J     / 

THE  PASS  OF  KIRKSTONE 

181 7.  1820 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  Thonghts  and 
feelings  of  many  walks  in  all  weathers,  by  day 
and  night,  over  this  Pass,  alone  and  with  be- 
loved friends. 


Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work. 

A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills 

Oft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 

Of  these  fraternal  hills: 

Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 

No  appana^  of  human  kind, 

Nor  hmt  of  man;  if  stone  or  rock 

Seem  not  his  handy  work  to  mock 

By  something  cognizably  shaped; 

Mockery  —  or  model  roughly  hewn,        je 
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And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn^ 

Or  from  the  Flood  escaped: 

Altars  for  Druid  service  fit 

(But  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit. 

Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 

Thence  offer  nightly  sacrifice) ; 

Wrinkled  Eg3rptian  monument; 

Green  moss-grown  tower;  or  hoary  tent; 

Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be  razed  — 

On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gazed  I 

n 

Ye  plough-shares  sparkling  on  the  slopes!  ai 

Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 

Imprisoned  'mid  the  formal  props 

Of  restless  ownership  I 

Ye  trees,  that  may  to-morrow  fall 

To  feed  the  insatiate  Prodigal ! 

Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  g^ves,  and  fields, 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields; 

Wages  of  folly  —  baits  of  crime, 

Of  life's  uneasy  game  the  stake. 

Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 

Of  drowsy,  dotard  Time;  — 

O  care  I  O  guilt  1  —  O  vales  and  plains, 

Here,  'mid  his  own  unvexed  domains, 

A  Grenius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 

At  once  all  memory  of  You,  — 

Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky, 

Mists  that  distort  and  magnify; 

While  the  coarse  rushes,  to  the  sweeping 

breeze. 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies  1 


so 


40 


III 


List  to  those  shriller  notes  !  —  that  march 

Perchance  was  on  the  blast, 

When,  through  this  Height's  inverted  arch, 

Rome's  earliest  legion  passed ! 

—  They  saw,  adventurously  impelled, 

And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld. 

This  block  —  and  yon,  whose  church-like 

frame 
Gives  to  this  savage  Pass  its  name. 
Aspiring  Road  I  that  lov'st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapoury  bourn,  50 

Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return 
When  thou  shalt  be  my  guide: 
And  I  (as  all  men  may  find  cause. 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause, 
And  they  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint, 
-For  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint; 


Whence  oft  invigorating  transDorts  fin* 
That  choice  lacked  courage  to  bestovl 


IV 

My  Soul  was  &;rateful  for  delight 
That  wore  a  threatening  brow; 
A  veil  is  lifted  —  can  ^e  slight 
The  scene  that  opens  now  ? 
Though  habitation  none  appear. 
The  greenness  tells,  man  must  be  thefe% 
The  shelter  —  that  the  perspective 
Is  of  the  clime  in  which  we  live; 
Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round; 
Where  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears  —  and  Ld 
In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grore,  1 
Inflicts  his  tender  wound.  J 

—  Who  comes  not  hither  ne'er  ihaU  bn 
How  beautiful  the  world  below; 

•  I 

Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  lei^ 
The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 
Farewell,  thou  desolate  Domain ! 
Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultured  plain, 
Carols  like  a  shepherd-boy; 
And  who  is  she  ?  —  Can  Umt  be  Joj !    k 
Who,  with  a  sunbeam  for  her  guide, 
Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide; 
While  Faith,  from  yonder  opening  dcd, 
To  hill  and  vale  proclaims  aloud, 
"  Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread,  the  wi^ 

dare, 
Thy  lot,  O  Man,  is  good,  thy  portion,  &ii 
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SCOTS 

ON  THE  EVE  OP  A  NEW  YEAI 

1817.    1820 

This  arose  out  of  a  flash  of  moooliglit  ^ 
struck  the  ground  when  I  was  approacka 
the  steps  that  lead  from  the  garden  at  Bv^ 
Mount  to  the  front  of  the  honae.  "  Froo  bi 
sunk  eye  a  stagnant  tear  stole  forth  "  ti  tjbi 
with  some  loes,  from  a  discarded  poem, "  ^ 
Convict,"  in  which  occurred,  when  he  wn  ^ 
covered  lying  in  the  cell,  these  lines :  " 

**  But  now  be  upralsee  the  deep-euBken  ejr^ 
The  motion  nnaettlee  a  tear ; 
The  silence  of  eorrow  it  eeema  to  ^OMtf 
And  uka  of  om  —  whj  I  am  bers.^ 


Smile  of  the  Moon  !  —  for  so  I  nams 
That  silent  greeting  from  above; 
A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  her  whom  drooping  captires  love; 
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^  art  thoa  of  still  higher  birth  ? 

liou  that  dicbt  part  the  clouds  of  earth, 

ly  torpor  to  reprove  I 

II 

(right  boon  of  pityinff  Heaven !  —  alas, 
may  not  trust  thy  plaeid  cheer  ! 
tendering  that  Time  to-night  will  pass     10 
.lie  threshold  of  another  year; 
^or  years  to  me  are  sad  and  dull; 
It  very  moments  are  too  full 
)f  hopelessness  and  fear. 

Ill 

Ind  yet,  the  soul-awakening  gleam, 

rhat  struck  perchance  the  rarthest  cone 

)f  Scotland^  rocky  wilds,  did  seem 

To  visit  me,  and  me  alone; 

tfe,  unapproached  by  any  friend, 

Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend  so 

Tears  due  unto  their  own. 

IV 

Fo-night  the  church-tower  bells  will  ring 
rhrough  these  wild  realms  a  festive  pe^; 
To  the  new  year  a  welcoming; 
A.  tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep; 
While  I  am  forced  to  watch  ana  weep, 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 


Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher  —  to  be  cast  thus  low  1  30 

Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazed 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  ue  sweet  flowerets  of  the  fields 
—  It  is  my  royal  state  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 

VI 

Yet  how  ?  —  for  I,  if  there  be  truth 

In  the  world's  voice,  was  passing  fair; 

And  beauty,  for  confiding  youth, 

Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare 

That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time;         40 

And  blanch,  without  the  owner's  crime. 

The  most  resplendent  hair. 

VII 

Unblest  distinction  !  showered  on  me 
To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains: 
All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee. 
Is  gone;  —  but  not  the  subtle  stains 
Fixed  in  the  spirit;  for  even  here 


Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Of  what  I  was  remains. 


VIII 


A  Woman  rules  my  prison's  key; 
A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  svmpathy, 
Detains  me,  doubtful  of  the  event; 
Great  Grod,  who  feel'st  for  my  distress. 

IX  «^ 

• 

Farewell  desire  of  human  aid. 
Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court ! 
By  friendjB  deceived,  by  foes  betrayed, 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport; 
Nought  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss. 
My  burthen  to  support. 


Hark  1  the  death-note  of  the  year 
Sounded  by  the  castle-clock  I 
From  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  die  shock; 
But  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  green. 
Ere  the  tired  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Reposed  upon  the  block  I 


50 
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COMPOSED  MANY  YEARS  AFTER 
181 7.    1827 

Where  are  they  now,  those  wanton  Boys  ? 
For  whose  free  range  the  diedal  earth 
Was  filled  with  animated  toys. 
And  implements  of  frolic  mirth; 
With  t(K)l8  for  ready  wit  to  guide; 
And  ornaments  of  seemlier  pride, 
More  fresh,  more  bright,  than  princes  wear; 
For  what  one  moment  flung  aside, 
Another  could  repair; 
What  good  or  evil  have  they  seen  10 

Since  I  their  pastime  witnessed  here, 
Their  daring  wiles,  their  sportive  cheer  7 
I  ask  —  but  all  is  dark  between  1 
They  met  me  in  a  genial  hour. 
When  universal  nature  breathed 
As  with  the  breath  of  one  sweet  flower,  — 
A  time  to  overrule  the  power 
Of  discontent,  and  check  the  birth 
*    Of  thoughts  with  better  thoughts  at  strife, 
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The  most  familiar  bane  of  life 
Sinee  parting  Innocence  beqaeathed 
Mortality  to  Earth  I 
Soft  clouds,  the  whitest  of  the  year, 
Sailed  through  the  sky —  the  brooks  ran  dear ; 
The  lambs  from  rock  to  rock  were  bounding; 
With  songs  the  budded  eroves  resounding; 
And  to  my  heart  are  still  endeared 
The  thoughts  with  which  it  then  was  cheered; 
The  faith  which  saw  that  gladsome  pair 
Walk  through  the  fire  with  unsin^ea  hair. 
Or,  if  such  faith  must  needs  deceive  —    31 
Then,  Spirits  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
Associates  in  that  eager  chase; 
Ye,  who  within  the  blameless  mind 
Your  favourite  seat  of  empire  find  — 
Kind  Spirits  !  may  we  not  believe 
That  they,  so  happy  and  so  fair 
Through  your  sweet  influence,  and  the  care 
Of  pitying  Heaven,  at  least  were  free 
From  touch  of  deadly  injury  ? 
Destined  whate'er  their  earthly  doom, 
For  mercy  and  immortal  bloom  I 


THE  PILGRIM'S  DREAM 

OR,  THE  STAR  AND  THE  GLOW-WORM 

1818.   1820 

I  distinctly  recollect  the  evening  when  these 
verses  were  snggfested  in  1818.  It  was  on  the 
road  between  Rydal  uid  Grasineref  where  Glow- 
worms abound.  A  Star  was  shining  above  the 
ridge  of  Longhrigg  Fell,  just  opposite.  I  re- 
member a  oritio,  in  some  review  or  other,  crying 
out  against  this  piece.  **  What  so  monstrons, 
said  ne,  **  as  to  make  a  star  talk  to  a  glow- 
worm 1  "  Poor  fellow  I  we  know  from  this 
sage  observation  what  the  **  primrose  on  the 
river^s  brim  was  to  him." 

A  Pilgrim,  when  the  summer  day 

Had  closed  upon  his  weary  way, 

A  lodging  begged  beneath  a  castle's  roof; 

But  bun  the  haughty  Warder  spumed; 

And  from  the  gate  the  Pilgrim  turned, 

To  seek  such  covert  as  the  field 

Or  heath-besprinkled  copse  might  yield, 

Or  lofty  wood,  shower-proof. 


10 


He  paced  along;  and,  pensively, 

Halting  beneatii  a  shaay  tree. 

Whose  moss-grown  root  might  serve  for 

couch  or  seat, 
Fixed  on  a  Star  his  upward  eye; 
Tbeiiy  from  the  tenant  of  the  sky 


He  turned,  and  watched  with  kindred  bik, 
A  Glow-worm,  in  a  dusky  nook. 
Apparent  at  his  feet. 

The  murmur  of  a  neighbouring  streani 
Induced  a  soft  and  slumbrous  dream, 
A  preenant  dream,  vnthin  whose  shadoiy 

bounds 
He  recognised  the  earth-bom  Star,        » 
And  That  which  glittered  from  afar; 
And  (strange  to  witness  !)  from  the  buit 
Of  the  ethereal  Orb,  there  came 
Intelligible  sounds. 

Much  did  it  taunt  the  humble  L^t 
That  now,  when  day  was  fled,  and  n^ 
Hushed  the  dark  earth,  fast  closing  weut 

eyes, 
A  very  reptile  could  presume 
To  show  her  taper  in  the  gloom« 
As  if  in  rivalship  with  One  p 

Who  sate  a  ruler  on  his  throne 
Erected  in  the  skies. 

"Exalted  Star  ! "  the  Worm  replied, 
**  Abate  this  unbecoming  pride. 
Or  with  a  less  uneasy  lustre  shine; 
Thou  shrink'st  as  momently  thy  laji 
Are  mastered  by  the  breathing  haze; 
While  neither  mist,  nor  thickest  dood 
That  shapes  in  heaven  its  murky  abtotiit 
Hath  power  to  injure  mine.  ^ 

But  not  for  this  do  I  aspire 
To  match  the  spark  of  local  fire. 
That  at  my  will  bums  on  the  dewy  Uwi, 
With  thy  acknowledged  glories; — No  I 
Yet,  thus  upbraided,  I  may  show 
What  favours  do  attend  me  here. 
Till,  like  thyself,  I  disappear 
Before  the  purple  dawn.'' 

When  this  in  modest  guise  was  said, 
Across  the  welkin  seemed  to  spread       !| 
A  boding  sound — for  aught  but  sleep  vnfti 
Hills  quaked,  the  rivers  backward  ru; 
That  Star,  so  proud  of  late,  looked  win; 
And  reeled  with  visionary  stir 
In  the  blue  depth,  like  Lucifer 
Cast  headlong  to  the  pit ! 

Fire  raged;  and,  when  the  spangled  Ikor 
Of  ancient  ether  was  no  more. 
New  heavens    sucoeeded,  by  the  dretf 
brought  forth: 


INSCRIPTIONS 
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id.  all  the  happy  Souls  that  rode  60 

ajisfi^ured  thronrii  that  fresh  abode, 
fcd.  heretofore,  in  humble  trust, 
one  meekly  'mid  their  native  dust, 
Le  Glow-worms  of  the  earth  ! 

us  knowledge,  from  an  Angel's  voice 
•oceedin^,  made  the  heart  rejoice 
f  Mim  who  slept  upon  the  open  lea: 
akin^  at  mom  he  murmured  not; 
icU  tul  life's  journey  closed,  the  spot 
as  to  the  Pilgrim's  soul  endeared,  70 

liere  by  that  dream  he  had  been  cheered 
anesth  the  shady  tree. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

jpposed  to  be  found  in  and  near  a 
hermit's  cell 

1818.   1820 
I 

OPES,  what  are  they  ?  —  Beads  of  morning 

brung  on  slender  bhides  of  grass; 

T  a  spider's  web  adorning 

1  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass. 

Hiat  are  fears  but  voices  airy  ? 
Hiisperin^  harm  where  harm  is  not; 
jid  aeludmg  the  unwary 
ill  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot  I 


IThat  Is  glory  ?  —  in  the  socket 
ee  how  dying  tapers  fare  ! 
Vhat  is  pride  ?  —  a  whizzing  rocket 
liat  would  emulate  a  star. 


10 


Vliat  is  friendship  ?  —  do  not  trust  her, 
for  the  vows  which  she  has  made; 
)iamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
i^rom  a  palsynshaken  head. 

yhat  is  truth  ?  —  a  staff  rejected; 
)uty  ?  —  an  unwelcome  clog; 
Foy  ?  —  a  moon  by  fits  reflected 
[n  a  swamp  or  watery  bog; 

bright,  as  if  through  ether  steering, 
Fo  the  Traveller's  eye  it  shone: 
Ele  hath  hailed  it  re-appearing  — 
^od  as  quickly  it  is  gone; 

Soch  is  Joy  —  as  quickly  hidden. 
Or  mis-shapen  to  tne  sight, 


ao 


And  by  sullen  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light. 

What  is  youth  ?  —  a  dancing  billow, 
rWinds  behind,  and  rocks  before  I)  30 

Age  ?  —  a  drooping,  tottering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peace  ?  —  when  pain  is  over, 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel. 
Let  the  last  faint  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passing  knell ! 

II 

INSCRIBED  UPON  A  ROCK 

The  iponnment  of  ice  here  spoken  of  I  ob- 
served while  ascending  the  middle  road  of  the 
three  ways  that  lead  from  Rydal  to  Grasmere. 
It  was  on  my  right  hand,  and  my  eyes  were 
upon  it  when  it  fell,  as  told  in  these  lines. 

Pause,  Traveller  I  whosoe'er  thou  be 
Whom  chance  may  lead  to  this  retreat. 
Where  silence  yields  reluctantly 
Even  to  the  fleecy  straggler's  bleat; 

Give  voice  to  what  m^  baud  shall  trace. 
And  fear  not  lest  an  idle  sound 
Of  words  unsuited  to  the  pJace 
Disturb  its  solitude  profound. 

I  saw  this  Rock,  while  vernal  air 
Blew  softly  o'er  the  russet  heath, 
Uphold  a  Monument  as  fair 
As  church  or  abbey  fumisheth. 

Unsullied  did  it  meet  the  day, 
Like  marble,  white,  like  ether,  pure; 
As  if,  beneath,  some  hero  lay. 
Honoured  with  costliest  sepulture. 

My  fancy  kindled  as  I  gazed; 
And,  ever  as  the  sun  shone  forth, 
The  flattered  structure  glistened,  blazed, 
And  seemed  the  proudest  thing  on  eartl^ 

But  frost  had  reared  the  gorgeous  Pile 
Unsound  as  those  which  Fortune  builds  -^ 
To  undermine  with  secret  g>iile, 
Sapped  by  the  very  beam  uiat  gilds. 

And,  while  I  gazed,  ^th  sudden  shock 
Fell  the  whole  Fabric  to  the  ^ound; 
And  naked  left  this  dripping  Rock, 
With  shapeless  ruin  spread  around  I 
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III 

• 

Where  the  second  quarry  now  is,  as  yon  pass 
from  Hydal  to  Grasmere,  there  was  formerly 
a  leng^  of  smooth  rock  that  sloped  towards 
the  roadf  on  the  right  hand.  I  used  to  call  it 
Tadpole  Slope,  from  havine  frequently  ob- 
served there  ^e  water^bubbles  gliding*  under 
the  ice,  exactly  in  the  shape  of  that  creature. 

iHast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant, 
[Bubbles  gliding  under  ice, 

Bodied  forth  and  evanescent, 

No  one  knows  by  what  device  ? 

Such  are  thoughts !  —  A  wind-swept  mea- 
dow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  sea, 
^Such  is  lite;  and  death  a  shadow   . 


\ 


From  the  rock  eternity  I 


IV 


NEAR   THE   SPRING  OF  THE   HERMITAGE 

Troubled  long  with  warring  notions, 
Long  impatient  of  thy  rod, 
I  rosi^  niy  souFs  emotions 
Unto  Thee,  mysterious  God ! 


lat  avRJls  i^(^  Y^^^]y  phAlfi>iL 

Ififil  hy  fihifl  r^crgy  "^"^i 


C)n  fhft  wjiy^g  yf  ^ift^t^f^nf^ 


Parching  Sunmier  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  crystal  Well; 
Rains,  that  make  each  rill  a  torrent, 
Neither  sully  it  nor  swell. 

Thus,  dishonouring  not  her  station. 
W^^il/1  r^y  T  4f»  prfflfpt  to  Thee. 

{jTAfti^llS  ^^,  thft  P"^  f>K1i^finn 
Of  Hiyitift  frftngiijllity  t 


^OT  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest. 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  Mom; 
Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly  forsworn. 

The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove. 
To  the  confiding  Bark,  untrue; 
And,  if  she  trust  the  stars  above, 
They  can  be  treacherous  too. 

The  umbrageous  Oak,  in  pomp  outspread 
Full  oft,  when  stonns  the  welkin  rend. 


Draws  lightning  down  upon  the  hesd 
It  promi^d  to  defend. 

But  Thou  art  true,  incarnate  Lord, 
Who  didst  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die; 
Thy  smile  is  sure,  thy  plighted  word 
No  change  can  falsify  I 

I  bent  before  thy  gracious  throne, 
And  asked  for  peace  on  suppliant  kuM; 
And  peace  was  given,  —  nor  peace  ikm, 
But  faith  sublimed  to  ecstasy  I 


COMPOSED  UPON  AN  E\'EXIM 
OF  EXTRAORDINARY  SPL£> 
DOUR  AND   BEAUTY 

1818.  1820 

Felt,  and  in  a  great  measure  oonpoMd  m 
the  litde  mount  in  front  of  our  idiode  «t  By^ 
In  concluding  my  notices  of  thwelMtofp*"^ 
it  may  be  as  well  to  obaerre  that  aswi;^ 
*^  Miscellaneous  Sonnets  '*  are  a  fev  aS»^ 
to  morning  impressions  which  mi^t  be  rm 
ytith.  mutual  benefit  in  ecnmeotion  vitk  tki 
"Evening  Voluntaries.**  See^  for  exW* 
that  one  on  Westminster  Bridge,  that  eonf^ 
on  a  May  morning,  the  one  on  the  sotf  <^  ^ 
Thrush,  and  that  beginning  ^  "*  While  M 
of  orient  light  shoot  wide  and  high.** 


Had  this  efiPnlgence  disappeared 
With  fiying  haste,  I  might  have  sent, 
Among  the  speechless  clouds,  a  look 
Of  blank  astonishment; 
But 't  is  endued  with  power  to  stay. 
And  sanctify  one  closmg  day, 
That  frail  Mortality  may  see  — 
What  is  ?  —  ah  no,  but  what  can  be ! 
Time  was  when  field  and  watery  eofe 
With  modulated  echoes  rang,  ' 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  suag 
Their  vespers  in  the  grove; 
Or,  crownmg,  star-like,  each  some  soTeref 

height. 
Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  eaith  * 

low. 
Strains  suitable  to  both.  —  Such  hdj  ritc^ 
Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 
Than    doth    this    sdent    spectacle  — tl 

gleam  — 
The  shadow  —  and  the  peace  supone !  ' 
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»  sound  is  uttered,  —  but  a  deep 

id  solemn  harmony  pervades 

le  hollow  Tale  from  steep  to  steep, 

id  penetrates  the  glades. 

r-mstant  images  draw  nigh, 

lied  forth  bv  wondrous  potency 

'  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues, 

hate'er  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues  I 

vision  exquisitely  clear, 
srds  range  along  the  mountain  side;      30 
id  glistening  antlers  are  descried; 
id  gilded  flocks  appear, 
line  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpureal  Eve  I 
it  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine, 
forms  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
lat  this  magnificence  is  whollv  thine  ! 

From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 

portion  of  the  gift  is  won; 

Q   intermingling  of    Heaven's    pomp  is 

spread 
D  g^und  which  British  shepherds  tread ! 


Ill 


4» 


nd,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 

fflict,  or  injuries  assail, 

on  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 

resent  a  glorious  scale, 

limbing  suffused  with  sunny  air, 

o  stop —  no  record  hath  told  where  ! 

nd  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend, 

nd  with  immortal  Spirits  blend  I 

-Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play; 

•ut,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze  so 

^  those  bright  steps  that  heavenward  raise 

"heir  practicable  way. 

ome   forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look 

abroad, 
ind  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound  t 
md  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road. 
Lath  slept  since  noon-tide  on  the   grassy 

ground, 
I'e  Genii !  to  his  covert  speed; 
Lnd  wake  him  with  such  gentle  heed 
is  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 
(estowed  on  this  transcendent  hour  !  .     60 

IV 

Inch  hues  from  their  celestial  Um 
Vere  wont  to  stream  before  inine  eye, 
Where'er  it  wal^ered  in  the  mom 
)f  blissful  infancy. 

riiis  glimpse  of  fi^ory,  why  renewed  ? 
i?ay,  rather  speaJc  wiUi  gratitude; 


For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 
Survived,  't  was  only  in  my  dreams. 
Dread  Power  I  whom  peace  and  calmness 

serve 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice,  70 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice. 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve; 
Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light 
Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored; 
My  soul,  thougk  yet  confined  to  earth. 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth  ! 
—  *Tia  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades; 
And  night  approaches  with  ner  shades.     80 


COMPOSED  DURING  A  STORM 

1819.  1819 

Written  in  Rydal  Woods,  by  the  side  of  a 
torrent. 

One  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul. 
Yet  failed  to  seek  the  sure  relief  of  prayer. 
Went  forth  —  his  course  surrendering  to  the 

care 
Of  the  fierce  wind,  while  mid-day  lightnings 

prowl 
Insidiously,  untimely  thunders  growl; 
While  trees,  dim-seen,  in  frenzied  numbers, 

tear 
The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair. 
And  shivering  wolves,  surprised  with  dark- 
ness, howl 
As  if  the  smi  were  not.     He  raised  his  eye 
Soul-smitten;  for,  that  instant,  did  appear 
Large  space  ('mid  dreadful  clouds)  of  pur- 
est sky. 
An  azure  disc  —  shield  of  Tranquillity; 
Invisible,  unlooked-for,  minister 
Of  providential  goodness  ever  nigh  I 


THIS,  AND  THE  TWO  FOLLOW- 
ING, WERE  SUGGESTED  BY  MR. 
W.  WESTALL'S  VIEWS  OF  THE 
CAVES,  ETC.,  IN  YORKSHIRE 

1819.  1819 

Pure  element  of  waters  t  wheresoe'er 
Thou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts, 
Green  herbs,  bright  flowers,  and  berry- 
bearing  pluitS) 
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Rise  into  life  and  in  thy  train  appear: 
And,  through  the  sunny  portion  or  the  year, 
Swift  insects  shine,  thy  hovering  pursui- 
vants: 
And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants; 
And  hart  and  hind  and  hunter  with  his 

spear. 
Languish  and  droop  together.    Nor  unf  elt 
In  man's  perturbed  som  thy  sway  benign; 
And,  haply,  far  within  the  marble  belt 
Of  centaral  earth,  where  tortured  Spirits 

pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,  thy  murmurs 

melt 
Their   anguish,  —  and   they  blend   sweet 
songs  with  thine. 

MALHAM  COVB 

I8I9.  I8I9 

Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  g^le, 
When  giants  scooped  from  out  the  rocky 

ground,  . 
Tier  under  tier,  this  semicirque  profound  ? 
(Giants  —  the  same  who  built  in  £rin'8  isle 
That  Causeway  with  incomparable  toil  I)  — 
Oh,  had  this  vast  theatric  structure  wound 
With  finished  sweep  into  a  perfect  round. 
No  mightier  work  nad  gained  the  plausive 

smile 
Of  all-beholding  Pluebus  !     But,  alas. 
Vain  earth  !    ndse  world  !     Foundations 

must  be  laid 
In  Heaven;  for,  'mid  the  wreck  of  is  and 

WAS, 

Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Makf^jdde/transit.  oWhoughfsU 

glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed. 

GORDALE 

I8I9.  I8I9 

At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when  the  air 
Gliumiers  with  fading  light,  and  shadowy 

Eve 
Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave; 
Then,  pensive  Votary  !  let  thy  feet  repair 
To  Gordale-chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young  lions  couch;  for  so,  by 

leave 
Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  may'st  per- 
ceive 
The  local  Deity,  with  oozy  hair 
And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jaggM  urn, 


Recumbent:  him  thou  may'st  behold,  «li 

hides 
His  lineaments  bv  day,  yet  there  preside 
Teaching  the  docde  waters  how  to  tiiEB, 
Or  (if  need  be)  impediment  to  spam, 
And  force  their  passage  to  the  aJt-M 

tides ! 


<*  AERIAL  ROCK  — WHOSE 
SOLITARY  BROW" 


1819.  1819 


A  projecting  point  of  Longhrigg^,  wtuh  ■ 
front  of  Rydiu  Mount.    Thence  lookinf  at  it 


you  are  stmok  with  the  boldneeB  of  its 
but  walking  under  it,  you  admire  the  beut;  c' 
its  details.  It  is  vulgarly  ealled  Hdme-itic 
probably  from  the  insnlated  pastue  bj  tte 
waterside  below  it. 

A£rlal  Rock  —  whose  solitary  brow 
From  this  low  threshold  daily  meets  of 

sight, 
When  I  step  forth  to  haU  the  morning  ligH 
Or  quit  the  stars  with  a  lingering  fsrera 

—  how 
Shall  Fancy  pay  to  thee  a  grateful  row  ? 
How,  with  the  Muse*s  aid,  her  love  sttet  ^ 
—  By  planting  on  thy  naked  head  the  ere< 
Of  an  maperiiu  Castle,  which  the  plough 
Of  ruin  shall  not  touch.    Innocent  sehotf ' 
That  doth  presume  no  more  than  to  lappl? 
A  grace  the  sinuous  vale  and  roaring  stiw 
Want,  through  neglect  of  hoar  AntiquitV' 
Rise,  then,  ye  votive  Towers  I  and  cak^* 

gleam 
Of  golden  sunset,  ere  it  fade  and  di 


THE  WILD  DUCK'S  NEST 
1819.  1819 

I  observed  this  beautiful  neat  on  the  hip^ 
ishiud  of  Rydal  Water. 

The  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-king 
Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower;  or  gorgeous  (cH 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  puipvre*! 

shell 
Ceilin^^  and  roofed;  that  is  to  fsir a  tbiiC 
As  this  low  struotiue,  for  the  tub  « 

Spring, 
Prepared  by  one  who  loves  the  bwrn^ 

swell 
Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to 

dwell; 


ON   SEEING  A  TUFT  OF  SNOWDROPS  IN  A  STORM     5^9 


d  apreads  in  steadfast  peace  ber  brood- 
ing wing. 

jrds  cannot  paint  the  o'ersbadowing  yew- 
tree  bougb, 

d  dimly-gleaming  Nest,  —  a  bollow 
crown 

golden  leaves  inlaid  witb  silver  down, 

le  as  tbe  mother's  softest  plumes  allow: 

;azed  —  and,  self-accused  wbile  gazing, 
sigbed 

r  human-kind,  weak  slaves  of  omnbrous 
pride  t 


RITTEN  UPON  A  BLANK  LEAF 
N  •*THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER" 

1819.  1819 

HHJS  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless 

sport, 
all  live  the  name  of  Walton:  Sage  be- 
nign! 
hose  pen,  tbe  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  line 
ifoldmg,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
»  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
lat  Nature  utters.  £rom  her  rural  shrine, 
eek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline, 
9  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short, 
>  bis  loved  pastmie  given  by  sedey  Lee, 
r  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford 

brook  — 
ktrer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 
le  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow-tree; 
nd  the  fresh  meads  —  where  flowed,  from 

everv  nook 
i  bis  f  uU  bosom,  gladsome  Piety ! 


APTIVITY— MARY  QUEEN   OF 

SCOTS 

1819.  1819 

As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 
trikes  through  the  Traveller's  frame  with 

deadlier  chill. 
It  as  appears  a  grove,  or  obvious  hill, 
listening  with  unparticipated  ray, 
»r  shining  slope  where  he  must  never  stray; 
0  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  will 
hupen  the  keenest  edee  of  present  ill,  — 
Ni  toe  crushed  heart  a  heavier  burthen  lay. 
Qst  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my 

mind 


To  fit  proportion  with  my  altered  state  I 
Quench  those  felicities  whose  light  I  find 
Reflected  in  my  bosom  all  too  late  I  — 
O  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait; 
And,  like  mine  eyes  that  stream  with  sor- 
row, blind ! " 


TO  A  SNOWDROP 

1819.  1819 

Lone  Flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and 

white  as  they 
But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 
Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend. 
Like  an  unbidden  guest.    Though  day  by 

day. 
Storms,  sallying  from  the  mountain-tops, 

waylay 
The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend; 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise  1    Blue- 
eyed  May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  lavishing 
On  the  soft  west-wind  and  his  frolic  peers; 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget, 
Chaste  Snowdrop,  venturous  harbinger  of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years  ! 


ON   SEEING  A  TUFT  OF  SNOW- 
DROPS  IN  A   STORM 

1819.  1820 

When  haughty  expectations  prostrate  lie, 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  tbii^^, 
Oft  shall  the  lowly  weak,  till  nature  bring 
Mature  release,  in  fair  society 
Survive,  and  Fortune's  utmost  anger  try; 
Like  these  frail  snowdrops  that  together 

clttg, 
And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 
Of  many  a  furious  whirl-blast  sweeping  by. 
Observe  the  faithful  flowers !  if  snuul  to 

great 
May  lead  the  thoughts,  thus  struggling  used 

to  stand 
The  Emathian  phalanx,  noblyobstinate; 
And  so  the  bright  immortal  Theban  band, 
Whom  onset,  &rcely  urged  at  Jove's  com« 

mand, 
Might  overwhelm,  but  could  not  separate  t 
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TO   THE   RIVER   DERWENT 
1819.  1819 

Among  the  mountains  were  we  nursed, 

loved  Stream, 
Thou  near  the  eagle's  nest — within  brief 

sail, 
I,  of  his  bold  wing  floating  on  the  gale, 
Where  thy  deep  voice  could  lull  me  I   Faint 

the  beam 
Of  human  life  when  first  allowed  to  gleam 
On  mortal  notice.  —  Glory  of  the  vale. 
Such  thy  meek  outset,  with  a  crown,  though 

frail. 
Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 
Of  thy  soft  breath !  —  Less  vivid  wreath 

entwined 
Nemssan    victor's  brow;  less  bright  was 

worn. 
Meed  of  some  Roman  chief  —  in  triumph 

borne 
With  captives  chained ;  and  shedding  from 

his  car 
The  sunset  splendours  of  a  finished  war 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mftwlrini^  J 


COMPOSED  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
VALLEYS  OF  WESTMORE- 
LAND,  ON   EASTER   SUNDAY 

1819.  1819 

With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious 
mom 

That  saw  the  Saviour  in  his  human  frame 

Rise  from  the  dead,  erewhile  the  Cottage- 
dame 

Put  on  fresh  raiment  —  till  that  hour  un- 
worn: 

Domestic  hands  the  home-bred  wool  had 
shorn, 

And  she  who  span  it  ouUed  the  daintiest 
fleece, 

In  thoughtful  reverence  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace, 

Whose  temples  bled  beneath  the  platted 
thorn. 

A  blest  estate  when  piety  sublime 

These  himible  props  cusdained  not!  O 
green  dales  ! 

Sad  may  /  be  who  heard  your  sabbath 
chime 

When  Art's  abused  inventions  were  un- 
known; 


Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  was  lU  jca 

own; 
And  benefits  were  weighed  in  Beaa's 

scales! 


"  GRIEF,  THOU    HAST  LOST  AS 
EVER-READY   FRIEND" 

1819.  1619 

I  could  write  a  treatise  of  lamenUtioo  vpei 
the  changes  brought  about  amoDe  the  eottaea 
of  Westmoreland  by  the  silence  of  the  spuua 
wheel.  Daring  long  winter  nights  and  wt 
days,  the  wheel  upon  which  wool  wat  ^ 
eave  employment  to  a  great  part  of  a  iantflf 
The  old  man,  however  infirm,  was  able  to  ctd 
the  wool,  as  he  sate  in  the  ccmer  by  the  £^ 
side  ;  and  often,  when  a  boy,  have  1  udssoM 
the  cylinders  of  carded  wool  whieh  were  tdtij 
laid  upon  each  other  by  his  side.  Two  vkee^ 
were  often  at  work  on  the  same  floor;  u^ 
others  of  tlie  family,  chiefly  little  diikins. 
were  occupied  in  teasing  and  cleaning  tlw  v«l 
to  fit  it  for  the  hand  of  the  carder.  So  that  iB. 
except  the  smallest  infants,  were  eontrilmtaf 
to  mutual  support.  Such  was  the  empknaeri 
that  prevailed  in  the  pastoral  vales.  Wkn 
wool  was  not  at  hand,  in  the  small  rural  to««^ 
the  wheel  for  spinning  flax  was  almost  is  m 
constant  use,  if  knittms^  was  not  prefeR*^: 
which  latter  occupation  has  the  advantaf^  (> 
some  oases  disadvantage)  that,  not  b«a^  ^ 
necessity  stationary,  it  allowed  of  govipiaf 
about  from  house  to  house,  which  good  hotat 
wives  reckoned  an  idle  thing. 

Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever-ready  fned 
Now  that  the  cottage  Spinning-wheel  a 

mute; 
And  Care  —  a  comforter  that  best  coS 

suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  repreheod; 
And  Love  —  a  charmer's  voice,  that  used  tt 

lend, 
More  efficaciously  than  aught  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  cos- 
pose 
The  throbbing  pulse  —  else  troubled  with- 
out end: 
Even  Joy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  tmoe  id 

rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  nower  tedste 
On  those  revolving  motaons  dia  await 
Assiduously  —  to  soothe  her  aohmg  bretsi; 
And,  to  a  point  of  just  relief,  abate 
The  mantlmg  triumphs  of  a  day  too  bkfi 
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WATCH,  AND  LONG  HAVE 
VATCHED,  WITH  CALM  RE- 
GRET" 

1819.  1819 

ug^g^ested  in  front  of  Rydal  Monnt,  the 
zy  parapet  being  the  summit  of  Longhrigg 
i  opposite.  Not  once  only,  but  a  hundred 
M,  hare  the  feelings  of  this  Sonnet  been 
Jcened  by  the  same  objects  seen  from  the 
e  place. 

rATCH,  and  long  hare  watched,  with 

caJm  regret 
1  slowly-siiuang  star  —  immortal  Sire 
•  might  he  seem)  of  all  the  glittering 

quire  I 
le  ether  still  surrounds  him  —  yet  —  and 

yet; 
:  now  the  horizon's  rocky  parapet 
reached,  where,  forfeiting    his  bright 

attire, 
bums  —  transmuted  to  a  dosky  fire  — 
3n  pays  submissively  the  appointed  debt 
the   flying  moments,  and  is  seen  no 

more, 
gels  and  gods  !    We  struggle  with  our 

fate, 
lile    health,  power,  glory,  from    their 

height  decline, 
pressed;    and    then  extinguished;   and 

our  state, 
this,  how  different,  lost  Star,  from  thine, 
Bit  no  to-morrow  shall  our  beams  restore  1 


HEARD  (ALAS  I  'T  WAS  ONLY 
IN   A   DREAM)" 

1819.  1819 

lEABD  (alas  !  't  was  only  in  a  dream) 
fains  —  which,  as  sage  Antiquity  believed, 
waking  ears  have  sometimes  been  re- 
ceived 
afted  adown    the  wind    from    lake  or 

stream; 
most  melodious  requiem,  a  supreme 
id  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 
'  a  fair  Swan  on  drowsy  billows  heaved, 
er  which  her  pinions  shed  a  silver  gleam. 
V  is  she  not  the  votary  of  Apollo  ? 
id  knows  she  not,  singing  as  he  inspires, 
lat  bliss  awaits  her  wh^h  the  ungenial 

Hollow 
I  the  dull  earth  partakes  not,  nor  desires  ? 


Mount,  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  the  immortal 

quires  I 
She  soared  —  and  I  awoke,  struggling  in 

vain  to  follow. 


THE   HAUNTED  TREE 


TO 


I819.    1820 

This  tree  grew  in  the  park  of  Rydal,  and  I 
have  often  listened  to  its  creaking  as  described. 

Those  silver  clouds  collected  round  the  sun 
HiB  mid-day  warmth  abate  not,  seeming 

less 
To  overshade  than  multiply  his  beams 
By  soft  reflection  —  eratef ul  to  the  sky. 
To  rocks,  fields,  woods.  Nor  doth  our  hu- 
man sense 
Ask,  for  its  pleasure,  screen  or  canopy 
More  ample  than  the  time-dismantled  Oak 
Spreads  o'er  this  tuft  of  heath,  which  now, 

attired 
In  the  whole  fulness  of  its  bloom,  affords 
Couch  beautiful  as  e*er  for  earthly  use     10 
Was  fashioned;  whether,  by  the  hand  of 

Art, 
That    eastern    Sultan,  amid   flowers    en- 
wrought 
On  silken  tissue,  might  diffuse  his  limbs 
In  languor;  or,  bv  Nature,  for  repose 
Of  panting  Wood-nymph,  weariea  with  the 

chase. 
O  Lady  t  fairer  in  thy  Poet's  sight 
Than    fairest    spiritual    creature    of    the 

groves. 
Approach;  —  and,  thus  invited,  crown  with 

rest 
The  noon-tide  hour:  though  truly  some 

there  are 
Whose  footsteps  superstitiously  avoid       20 
This  venerable  Tree;  for,  when  the  wind 
Blows  keenly,  it  sends  forth  a  creaking 

sound 
(Above  the  general  roar  of  woods  and 

Distinctly  heard  from  far  —  a  doleful  note ! 
As  if  (so  Grecian  shepherds  would  have 

aeemed) 
The  Hamadryad,  pent  within,  bewailed 
Some  bitter  wrohg.    Nor  is  it  unbelieved, 
B^  ruder  fancv,  that  a  troubled  ghost 
^unts  the  old  trunk;  lamenting  deeds  of 

which 
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The  flowery  ground  is  conscious.    But  no 
wind  30 

Sweeps  now  along  this  elevated  ridge; 
Not  even  a  zephyr  stirs;  —  the  obnoxious 

Tree 
Is  mute;  and,  in  his  silence,  would  look 

down, 
O  lovely  Wanderer  of  the  trackless  hills, 
On  thy  reclining  form  with  more  delight 
Than  his  coevafi  in  the  sheltered  vale 
Seem  to  participate,  the  whUe  they  view 
Their  own  far-stretching  arms  and  leafy 

heads 
Vividly  pictured  in  some  glassy  pool. 
That,  for  a  brief  space,  checks  the  hurry- 
ing stream !  40 


SEPTEMBER  1819 

1819.  1820 

The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  I 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie, 
The  mountains  looking  on. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grove, 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love. 
By  love  untaught  to  ring. 
May  well  affora  to  mortol  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 


10 


ao 


For  that  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  nature's  struggling  frame. 
Some  region  of  impatient  life: 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  strife, 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

This,  this  is  holy;  —  while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year, 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise, 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love, 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 


But  list  t  —  though  winter  storms  be  nigh, 

Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony: 

There  lives  Who  can  provide 

For  all  his  creatures;  and  in  Him, 

Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 

These  choristers  confide.  $0 


UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION 

1819.  1820 

Departing  summer  hath  assnxned 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed. 
The  gentlest  look  of  spring; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leuy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carolling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill. 
Such  tribute  as  to  winter  chill 
The  lonely  redbreast  pays ! 
Clear,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din. 
From  social  warblers  gathering  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere, 
And  yellow  on  the  bough:  — 
Fall,  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head  f 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  ^ 
Around  a  younger  brow  I 

Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice; 
Wide  \a  the  range,  and  free  the  cboiBi 
Of  undiscordant  themes; 
Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  pnn 
Not  less  than  vernal  ecstasies. 
And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  bekng^ 
And  they  like  I>emi-gods  are  sttoag 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile; 
But  some  their  function  have  disrhiB«i 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  ioBii 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn: 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grev  jt^ 

While  all-too-daringly  the  veil 

Of  nature  was  withdrawn  I 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  choids  Ale»us  smoti^ 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong; 
Woe  I  woe  to  Tyrants  t  from  the  lyic 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dve 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
By  wingM  Love  inscribed,  to 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit; 
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Aure  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
\rith  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
ler  own  iEolian  lute. 

)  je,  who  patiently  explore 

!lie  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore,  so 

Vliat  raptnre  !  coold  ye  seize 

lome  Theban  fra^ent,  or  unroll 

hie  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 

>f  pure  Simonides. 

liat  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
)f  poesy;  a  bursting  forth 
>f  genius  from  the  dust: 
rhat  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
V^hat  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold  ? 
'an  haughty  Time  be  just ! 


THERE    IS   A  LITTLE    UNPRE- 
TENDING RILL" 

1820.   1820 

This  RiU  trickles  down  the  hill-side  into 
Windermere,  near  Lowwood.  My  sister  and 
,  on  onr  first  visit  together  to  this  port  of  the 
onntry,  walked  from  Kendal,  and  we  rested 
0  refresh  oarselves  by  the  side  of  the  lake 
rhere  the  streamlet  falls  into  it.  This  sonnet 
ras  written  some  years  after  in  recollection  of 
bat  happy  ramble,  that  most  happy  day  and 
lonr. 

rHERX  is  a  little  unpretending  RiU 
)f  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
rhat  ever  among  Men  or  Naiads  sought 
Notice  or  name !  —  It  quivers  down  the 

hiU, 
^nrrowinff  its  shallow  way  with  dubious 

fet  to  my  mind  this  scanty  Stream  is 

brought 
)fte]ier    than    Ganges    or    the    Nile;    a 

thought 
)f  private  recollection  sweet  and  still ! 
Months    perish  with    their   moons;    year 

tr^ds  on  year  I 
int,  &dthf  ul  Enuna  I  thou  with  me  canst 

•ay 
rhat,  while  ten  thousand  pleasures  disap- 

iod  flies  their  memory  fast  almost  as 
^       they; 

rhe  immortal  Spirit  of  one  happy  day 
^angers  beside  uiat  Rill,  in  vision  clear. 


COMPOSED   ON   THE  BANKS   OF 
A  ROCKY  STREAM 

1820.   1820 

Dogmatic  Teachers,  of   the  snow-white 

fur! 
Ye  wrangling  Schoolmen,  of  the  scarlet 

hood! 
Who,  with  a  keenness  not  to  be  withstood. 
Press  the  point  home,  or  falter  and  demur. 
Checked  in  your  course  by  many  a  teasing 

burr; 
These  natural  council-seats  your  acrid  blood 
Might  cool;  —  and,  as  the  Grenius  of  the 

flood 
Stoops  willinglv  to  animate  and  spur 
Each  lighter  nmction  slumbering  in  the 

brain. 
Yon  eddying  balls  of  foam,  these  arrowy 

gleams 
That  aer  the  pavement  of    the  surging 

streams 
Welter  and  flash,  a  svnod  might  detain 
With  subtle  speculations,  haply  vain, 
But  surely  less  so  than  your  far-fetched 

themes! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
(GEORGE  THE   THIRD) 

1820.  1820 

Wabd  of  the  Law  !  —  dread  Shadow  of  a 

King! 
Whose  reahn  had  dwindled  to  one  stately 

room; 
Whose  universe  was  gloom  immersed  in 

gloom. 
Darkness  as  thick  as  life  o*er  life  could  fling, 
Save  haply  for  some  feeble  glimmering 
Of  Faitn  and  Hope  —  if  thou,  by  nature's 

doom. 
Gently  hast  sunk  into  the  quiet  tomb. 
Why  should  we  bend  in  grief,  to  sorrow 

cling. 
When  thankfulness  were  best?  —  Fresh- 
flowing  tears. 
Or,  where  t€»ars  flow  not,  sigh  succeeding 

sigh, 
Yield  to  such  after-thought  the  sole  replj 
Which  justly  it  can  claim.    The  Nation 

hears 
In  this  deep  knell,  silent  for  threescore 

years. 
An  unexampled  voice  of  awful  memory  I 
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«*THE    STARS    ARE     MANSIONS 
BUILT  BY  NATURE'S  HAND" 

1820.  1820 

Thb  stars  are  mansioiis  built  by  Nature's 

handy 
And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance^  their  immortal 

vest; 
Huge  Ocean  shows,  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  Imbitation  maryellously  planned, 
For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest; 
All  that  we  see  —  is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest, 
Or  fortress,  reared  at  Nature's  sage  com- 
mand. 
Glad  thought  for  every  season  t  but  the 

Spring 
Gave  it  white  cares  were  weighing  on  my 

heart, 
'Mid  song  of  birds,  and  insects  murmur- 
ing; 
And  while  the  youthful  year's  prolific  art  — 
Of    bud,    lea^    blade,  and    flower  —  was 

fashioning 
Abodes  where  self-disturbance  hath  no  part 


TO  THE  LADY  MARY  LOWTHER 

1820.  1820 

With  a  seleotioii  from  the  Poems  of  Anne, 
Coimteas  of  Winohilsea;  and  eztraots  of  similar 
character  from  other  Writers ;  transcribed  by 
a  female  friend. 

Ladt  t   I  rifled  a  Parnassian  Cave 

TBut  seldom  trod)  of  mildly-gleaming  ore; 

And  culled,   from  sundry   beds,  a    lucid 

store 
Of  genuine  crystals,  pure  as  those  that  pave 
The  azure  brooks,  where  Dian  joys  to  lave 
Her  spotless  limbs;  and  ventured  to  explore 
Dim  shades  —  for  reliques,  upon  Lethe's 

shore, 
Cast  up  at  random  by  the  sullen  wave. 
To  female  hands  the  treasures  were  re- 
signed; 
And  lo  wis  Work  !  —  a  grotto  bright  and 

clear 
From  stain  or  taint;  in  which  thy  blameless 

mind 
May  feed  on  thoughts  though  pensive  not 

austere; 
Or,  if  thy  deeper  spirit  be  inclined 
To  holy  musing,  it  may  enter  here. 


ON    THE    DETRACTION    WHK 
FOLLOWED  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  A   CERTAIN    POEM 

1820.  1820 

See  Milton's  Sonnet,  beginning, "  A 
was  writ  of  late  called  *  Tetraehordoo.* " 

A  Book  came  forth  of  late,  called 

Bell; 
Not  negligent  the  style;  —  the  matter? 

good 
As  aught  that  song  records  of  RobiA  H4 
Or  Roy,  renowned  through  many  a 

dell; 
But  some   (who  brook    those 

themes  full  well, 
Nor  heat,  at  Tam  o'  Shanter's  name, 

blood) 
Waxed  wroth,  and  with  foul  claws,  a 

brood. 
On  Bard  and  Hero  clamorously  felL 
Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  throu^  bead 

and  glen, 
Who  mad'st  at  length  the  better  liie  t^ 

choice, 
Heed  not  such  onset  I  nay,  if  praise  of  lam 
To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voie^ 
Lift  up  that  grey-haired  forehead,  andrejoioc 
In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Poet's  pen  1 


OXFORD,  May  30,  1820 

1820.  1820 

Tb  sacred  Nurseries  of  blooming  Tosth  7 
In    whose    collegiate    shelter    Enghsd* 

Flowers 
Expand,  enjoying  through  their  venial  boos 
The  air  of  liberty,  the  Ti^t  of  troth; 
Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gw- 

ing  tooth: 
Tet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford !  doom  td 

towers ! 
Gardens  and  groves !  your  presenee  ofc^ 

powers 
The  soberness  of  reason;  till,  in  sooUi, 
Transformed,  and  rushing  00  a  bold  s^, 

change, 
I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam*  to  ranse 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  striding  Kct; 
Pace  the  lone  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
The  stream-like  windings  of  that  gkricsi 

street-^ 
An  eager  Novice  robed  in  flutteriii^  goval 
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OXFORD,  May  30,  1820 

1820.  1820 

AJfK  on  this  faithless  heart !  that  oould 

allow 
sh  transport,  though  but  for  a  moment's 

space; 
t  while  —  to  aid  the  spirit  of  the  place  — 
e  crescent  moon  dore  with  its  guttering 

prow 
e  clouds,  or  night-bird  sang  from  shady 

boufh; 
t  in  plam  daylight:  —  She,  too,  at  my 

side, 
10,  with  her  heart's  experience  satisfied, 
kintains  inviolate  its  slightest  vow  I 
eet  Fancy  !  other  gifts  must  I  receive; 
>ofs  of  a  higher  sovereignty  I  claim; 
ke  from  her  brow  the  withering  flowers 

of  eve, 
d   to   that  brow  life's  morning  wreath 

restore; 
t  her  be  comprehended  in  the  frame 
these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 


JUNE  1820 

182a  1820 

Fame  tells  of  groves  —  from  England  fax 

away -^ 
Groves  that  inspire  the  Nightinnde  to  trill 
And  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Elsewhere  unmatched,   her  ever -varying 

lay; 
Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsav: 
For  I  have  heard  the  quire  of  Richmond 

hiU 
Chanting,  with  indefatigable  bill. 
Strains  that  recalled  to  mind   a   distant 

day; 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  sama 

wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashins^  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  snores. 
The    sweet-souled    Poet  of    the    Seasons 

stood  — 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous 

mood, 
Te  heavenly  Birds  !  to  your  Progenitors. 
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'.  set  out  in  oompanywith  my  T^e  sod  Sister,  and  Mr.  sod  Bfrs.  Monkhouse,  then  just  married* 
I  Miss  Horrooks.  These  two  ladies,  sisters,  we  left  at  Berne,  while  Mr.  Monkhouse  took  the 
wrtanity  of  making  an  exenrsion  with  ns  among  the  Alps  as  far  as  Milan.  Mr.  H.  C. 
binson  joined  as  at  Lnoeme,  and  when  this  ramble  was  completed  we  rejoined  at  Geneva  the 
>  ladies  we  had  left  at  Berne  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  Monkhouse  and  H.  C.  R.  left 
and  where  we  spent  five  weeks,  of  which  there  is  not  a  record  in  these  poems. 


DEDICATION 

(SENT  WITH  THESE  POEMS,  IN   MS., 
TO  ) 

1820.  182a 

ks  FaDoir-tmTellan  I  think  not  that  the  Hum, 
7oa  proaanttng  thete  memorial  Lays, 
I  hope  the  general  eye  thereon  wonld  gaie, 
on  a  minor  that  glvea  back  the  hnee 
llTing  Nature;  no  —  though  free  to  choose 
"  bowers,  the  most  inriting  ways. 


i  isirest  landscapes  snd  the  brightest  days  — 

r  ikm  she  tried  with  leas  ambiUous  views. 

'  Ton  she  wrought :  Te  only  can  supply 

t  Ufa,  the  truth,  the  beauty :  she  confides 

that  enjoyment  which  with  Ton  aMdes, 

Btts  to  your  lore  and  TlTid  memory  ; 

IS  Car  contented,  that  for  Tou  her  Terse 

lU  lack  not  power  the  **  meetinf  soul  to  pierce  I  ** 

W.  WoaOfWOBTB. 

tf»A&  M OUST,  ifot.  1881. 


I 

FISH- WOMEN  — ON   LANDING 
AT   CALAIS 

1820.  1822 

T 18  said,  fantastic  ocean  doth  enfold 
The  likeness  of  whatever  on  land  is  seen; 
But,  if  the  Nereid  Sisters  and  their  Queen, 
Above  whose  heads  the  tide  so  long  hath 

rolled, 
The  Dames  resemble  whom  we  here  behold. 
How  fearful  were  it  down  through  opening 

waves 
To  sink,  and  meet  them  in  their  fretted 

caves, 
Withered,  grotesque,  immeasurably  old, 
And  shrill  ttui fierce  in  accent! — Fear  it  not: 
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For  they  Earth's  fairest  daughters  do  excel; 
Pore  undecaying  heauty  is  uieir  lot; 
Their  voices  into  lianid  music  swell, 
ThriUii^  each  pearly  cleft  and  sparry  grot, 
The  undisturbed  abodes  where  Sea-nymphs 
dwell  I 


II 

BRUGfeS 

1820.  1822 

BRUois  I  saw  attired  with  golden  light 
(Streamed  from  the  west)  as  with  a  robe  of 

power: 
The  splendour  fled;  and  now  the  sunless 

hour, 
That,  slowly  making  way  for  peaceful  night, 
,Be8t  suits  with  fallen  grandeur,  U>  my  sight 
Offers  the  beauty,  the  magnificence. 
And  sober  graces,  left  her  for  defence 
Against  the  injuries  of  time,  the  spite 
Of  fortune,  and  the  desolating  storms 
Of  future  war.    Advance  not  —  spare  to 

hide, 
O  gentle  Power  of  darkness  1   these  mild 

hues; 
Obscure  not  yet  these  silent  avenues 
Of  stateliest  architecture,  where  the  Forms 
Of    nun-like   females,   with   soft  motion^ 

glide! 


Ill 

BRUGfeS 
1820.  1822 

The  Spirit  of  Antiquity  —  enshrined 
In  sumptuous  buildings,  vocal  in  sweet  song, 
In  picture,  speaking  with  heroic  tongue. 
And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined  — 
Mounts  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the 

mind: 
Hence  Forms  that  glide  with  swan-like  ease 

along. 
Hence    motions,    even    amid    the    vulgar 

throng. 
To  an  harmonious  decency  confined: 
.As  if  the  streets  were  consecrated  ground, 
The  city  one  vast  temple,  dedicate 
To  mutual  respect  in  thought  and  deed; 
To  leisure,  to  forbearances  sedate; 
To  social  cares  from  jarring  passions  freed; 
A  deeper  peace  than  that  in  deserts  found ! 


IV 

AFTER  VISITING  THE  FIELD  OF 
WATERLOO 

1820.  1822 

A  wiKoiiD  Goddess  —  clothed  in  veitiit 

wrought 
Of  rainbow  colours;  One  whose  port  w 

bold. 
Whose  overburthened  hand  could  teiiee^ 

hold 
The  glittering  crowns  and  garlands  «U 

it  brought  — 
Hovered  in  air  above  the  far-&med  Spot 

Of  wind-swept  com  that  wide  aroond  • 

rolled 
In  dreary  billows;  wood,  and  meagre  c«t 
And  monuments  that  soon  must  dttapf>eir- 
Yet  a  dread  local  recompenee  we  tciid; 
While  glory  seemed  betrayed,  while  pttot*' 

zeal 
Sank  in  our  hearts,  we  felt  as  met  ii^ 

feel 
With  such  vast  hoards  of  hidden  ctxuf^ 

near. 
And   horror    breathing    from    the  i3^ 

ground  1 


BETWEEN   NAMUR  AND  UlOl 

1820.  1822 


The  scenery  on  the  Menee  pleaMS  aw  b«J 
upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  RhiiM,  tMl 
the  river  itself  is  much  inferior  in  giaa^^ 
rnie  rocks  both  in  form  and  ooloar,  espci^n 
between  Naniur  and  Liege,  snrpaH  ast  if 
tlie  Rhine,  thoug:h  they  are  in  aeversl 
disfignred  by  qoarrieB,  whence  stoaei 
taken  for  the  new  fortifications.  This  it 
to  be  regrretted,  for  they  are  nseleasr  sad : 
scan  will  remain  perhaps  for  thousadll 
years.  A  like  injniy  to  a  still  greater 
has  been  inflioted,  in  my  memory,  apee' 
beautiful  rooks  of  Clifton  on  the  banki  d ' 
Avon.  There*  is  probably  in  existeaM*' 
long  letter  of  mine  to  Sir  Uvedale 
which  was  given  a  description  of  the 
scapes  on  the  Meose  as  oompared  witb 
on  the  Rhine. 

Details  in  the  spnit  of  these  soaaet 
given  both  in  Mrs.  Wordsworth**  Jonnabj 
my  Sister*s,  and  the  re-pemaal  of  tkts^ 
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xongthened  a  wish  lon^  entertained  that 
nnebodj  would  put  tog^eUier,  as  in  one  work, 
le  noticea  contained  in  Uiem,  omitting  partiou- 
a%  that  were  written  down  merely  to  aid  our 
lemory,  and  bringing  the  whole  into  as  small 
compass  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  in- 
»rests  belongfing  to  the  scenes,  circumstances, 
od  objects  touched  on  by  each  writer. 

That  lovelier  home  could  gentle  Fancy 
choose? 

s  this  the  stream,  whose  cities,  heights,  and 
plains, 

Tar's  farourite  playground,  are  with  crim- 
son stains 

'amiliar,  as  the  Mom  with  pearly  dews  ? 

"he    Mom,  that   now,    along  the    silver 

MSUSE, 

preading  her  peaceful  ensigns,  calls  the 

swains 
o  tend  their  silent  boats  and  ringing  wains, 
h  strip  the  bongh  whose  mellow  &uit  be- 
strews 
lie  ripening  com  beneath  it.  As  mine  eyes 
'urn  ^m  me  fortified  and  threatening  hill, 
low  sweet  the  prospect  of  yon  watery  glade, 
Vitk  its  grey  rocks  clustering  in  pensive 

shade  — 
"hat,  shaped  like  old  monastic  turrets,  rise 
^rom  the  smooth  meadow-ground,  serene 
and  still  t 


VI 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 

1820.  1822 

Tab  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo, 

liat  we  approached  the  Seat  of  Charle- 

maine  ? 
'o  sweep  from  many  an  old  romantic  strain 
hat  faith  which  no  devotion  may  renew  ! 
^hy  does  this  puny  Church  present  to  view 
[er  feeble  colmnns  ?  and  that  scanty  chair  ! 
Ins  sword   that  one  of  our  weak  times 

might  wear ! 
Objects  of  false  pretence,  or  meanly  true  t 
f  from  a  traveller's  fortune  I  might  claim 
i  palpable  memorial  of  that  day, 
hen  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
liat  Roland  clove  with  huge  two-handed 

sway, 
md  to  the  enormous  labour  left  his  name, 
Hiere  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky  crescent 

bleadk 


VII 

IN   THE   CATHEDRAL  AT 
COLOGNE 

1810.  1822 

O  FOR  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete 
This  Temple  —  Angels  governed  bv  a  plan 
Thus    far  pursued   (how  gloriously  t)   by 

Man, 
Studious  that  Hs  might  not  disdain  the 

seat 
Who  dwells  in  heaven  I    But  that  aspiring 

heat 
Hath  failed;  and  now,  ye  Powers!  whose 

Sorffeous  wings 
^  maid  aspect  yon  emblazonings 
But  faintly  picture,  't  were  an  office  meet 
For  you,  on  these  unfinbhed  shafts  to  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  your  harmony:  — 
This  vast  design  might  tempt  yon  to  re- 
peat 
Strains    that    call    forth    upon    empyreal 

groimd 
Immortal  Fabrics,  rising  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  harps  an^  voices  sweet ! 


VIII 

IN  A  CARRIAGE,   UPON   THE 
BANKS   OF   THE   RHINE 

1820.  1822 

Amid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  defrauded  heart  -  whUe  sweeping 

As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity. 

Beneath   her  vine-leaf    crown  the  green 

Earth  reels: 
Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
The  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
Each  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower 

sublime, 
And  what  the  Dell  unwillingly  reveals 
Of  lurking  cloistral  arch,  though  trees  es- 
pied 
Near  the  bright  River's  edge.    Tet  why 

repine? 
To  muse,  to  creep,  to  halt  at  will,  to  gaze  — 
Such  sweet  way&ring  —  of  life's  spring 

the  pride. 
Her  summer's  faithful  joy  —  that  still  is 

mine. 
And  in  fit  measure  cheers  autumnal  days. 
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IX 
HYMN 

FOR  THE  BOATMEN,  AS  THEV  APPROACH 
THE  RAPIDS  UNDER  THE  CASTLE  OF 
HEIDELBERG 

1820.   1822 

Jesu  !  bless  onr  slender  Boat, 

By  the  current  swept  along; 
Loud  its  threatenings  —  let  l^em  not 

Drown  the  music  of  a  song 
Breathed  thy  mercv  to  implore, 
Where  these  troubled  waters  roar ! 

Saviour,  for  our  warning,  seen 
Bleeding  on  that  precious  Rood; 

If,  while  wrough  the  meadows  green 
Gently  wound  the  peaceful  flood, 

We  forgot  Thee,  do  not  Thou 

Disregard  thy  Suppliants  now ! 

Hither,  like  yon  ancient  Tower 
Watching  o'er  the  River's  bed. 

Fling  the  shadow  oi  thy  power. 
Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead; 

Thou  who  trod  st  the  billowy  sea, 

Shield  us  in  our  jeopardy ! 

Guide  our  Bark  among  the  waves; 

Throufi^h  the  rocks  our  passage  smooth; 
Where  the  whirlpool  frets  and  raves 

Let  thy  love  its  aneer  soothe: 
All  our  hope  is  placed  in  Thee; 
Miserere  Dominel 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE   DANUBE 

1820.  1822 

Not,  like  his  great  Compeers,  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life!   The  wan- 
dering Stream 
(Who  loves  the  Cross,  yet  to  the  Crescent's 

gleam 
Unfolds  a  willing  breast)  with  infant  glee 
Slips  from  his  prison  walls:  and   Fancy, 

free 
To  follow  in  his  track  of  silver  light, 
Mounts  on  rapt  wing,  and  with  a  moment's 

.     flight 
Hath  reached  the  encincture  of  that  gloomy 
sea 


Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  foMri 

meet 
In  conflict;  whose  rough  winds  forgot tUr 

jars 
To  waft  the  heroic  progeny  of  Giteee: 
When  the  first  Ship  sailed  f  or  the  GoUfl 

Fleece  — 
Aeoo  —  exalted  for  that  daring  fett 
To  fix  in  heaven  her  ahi^  diadsft  vil 

stars. 


XI 

ON  APPROACHING  THE  STAUS- 
BACH,  LAUTERBRUNNEN 

1820.  1822 

Uttered  by  whom,  or  how  impaed-^ 

signed  J 

For  what  strange  service,  does  this  eoKo 

reach 
Our  ears,  and  near  the  dwellings  d  Ka\ 

kmd! 
'Mid  fields  familiarized  to  human  spee^  - " 
No  Mennaid's  warble  —  to  allay  the  iWl 
Driving  some  vessel  toward  a  daagcfca 

beach  — 
More  thrilling  melodies;  Witch  aBS««a| 

Witch, 
To  chant  a  love-spell,  never  intertwiM^ 
Notes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  b» 

cal: 
Alas  f  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  WmC 
Or  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 
The  strain  should  flow  —  free  Faaej  to  a 

thral. 
And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  hivst 
This    bold,     this    bright,    this  iky-bM 

Waterfall  t 


XII 

THE   FALL  OP    THE  AAR- 
HANDEC 

1820.  1822 

From  the  fierce  aspect  of  this  River,  thif< 

ing 
His  g^iant  bodv  o'er  the  steep  rode*!  trisk 
Back  in  astonishment  and  fear  we  sbvk: 
But,  gradually  a  calmer  look  bestowiif  • 
Flowers  we  espy  beside  the  torrent  f^ 
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lowers  that  peep  forth  from  manj  a  cleft 
and  ohinki 

nd,  from  the  whirlwind  of  his  anger, 
drink 

aes  ever  fresh,  in  rockj  fortress  blow- 
ing: 

hey  suck  —  from  breath  that,  threatening 
to  destroy, 

i  more  benignant  than  the  dewy  eve  — 

eanty,  and  ufe,  and  motions  as  of  joy: 

or  doubt  but  He  to  whom  yon  Pine-trees 
nod 

heir  heads  in  sign  of  worship.  Nature's 
God, 

hese  humbler  adorations  will  receive. 


XII 
MEMORIAL 

NEAR  THE  OUTLET  OP  THE  LAKE  OP 

THUN 

"  DEH 
ANDENKEN 
MEINES  FREUNDES 
ALOYS  REDING 
MDCCCXVUiy 

1820.    1822 

Aloys  Reding,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
aptain-GeDend  of  the  Swim  forces,  which, 
ith  a  oburage  and  penereranoe  worthy  of 
16  cause,  opposed  the  flag:itions  and  too  sue- 
Mifal  attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate 
leir  country. 

iBOUHD  a  wild  and  woody  hill 
^  gravelled  pathway  treading, 
Fe  reached  a  votive  Stone  t£eit  bears 
be  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Tell  judged  the    Friend  who   placed   it 

there 
or  silence  and  protection; 
ind  haply  with  a  finer  care 
>i  dutiful  affection. 

be  Sun  regards  it  from  the  West; 
ind,  while  m  sunmier  glory 
le  sets,  his  sinking  yields  a  type 
^  that  pathetic  story; 

Lnd  oft  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 
Imid  the  grove  to  linger; 
lUI  all  is  dim,  save  tins  bright  Stone 
Touehed  by  his  golden  finger. 


XIV 

COMPOSED   IN   ONE  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  CANTONS 

182a  1822 

Doomed  a^we  are  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  shower. 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar,  to  deride  the  fane. 
Where  simple  Sufferers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

I  love,  where  spreads  the  village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze: 
Hail  to  the  firm  unmoving  cross. 
Aloft,  where  pines  their  branches  toss  I 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn, 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways  t 

Where'er  we  roam  —  along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine  —  or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
Through  Alpine  vale,  or  champain  wide, 
Whatever  we  look  on,  at  our  side 
Be  Charity  t  —  to  bid  us  think, 
And  feel,  if  we  would  know. 


XV 

AFTER-THOUGHT 

1820.  1822 

O  LIFE  I  without  thy  chequered  scene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe. 
Success  and  failure,  could  a  g^und 
For  magnanimity  be  found; 
For  faiui,  'mid  ruined  hopes,  serene  7 
Or  whence  could  virtue  now  ? 

Pain  entered  through  a  ghastly  breach 
Nor  while  sin  lasts  must  effort  cease; 
Heaven  upon  earth 's  an  empty  boast; 
But,  for  the  bowers  of  Eden  lost, 
Mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach 
A  portion  01  God's  peaoe. 


XVI 

SCENE   ON   THE   LAKE  OF 
BRIENTZ 

1820.  1822 

"  What  know  we  of  the  Blest  above 
But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love  ?  " 
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Yet,  if  they  ever  did  inspire 

A  mortal  hymn,  or  shaped  the  choir, 

Now,  where  those  harvest  Damsels  float 

Homeward  in  their  rugged  Boat, 

(While  all  the  ruffling  winds  are  fled  — 

Each  slimibering  on  some  mountain's  head) 

Now,  surely,  hath  that  gracious  aid 

Been  felt,  that  influence  is  displayed. 

Pupils  of  Heaven,  in  order  stand 

The  rustic  Maidens,  every  hand 

Upon  a  Sister's  shoulder  laid,  — 

To  chant,  as  glides  the  boat  along, 

A  simple,  but  a  touching,  song; 

To  chant,  as  Angels  do  above, 

The  melodies  of  Peace  in  love  I 


XVII 

ENGELBERG,  THE   HILL  OF 
ANGELS 

1820.  1822 

For  gentlest  uses,  oft-times  Nature  takes 
The  work  of  Fancy  from  her  willing  hands; 
And  such  a  beautiful  creation  makes 
As  renders  needless  spells  and  magic  wands. 
And  for  the  boldest  tale  belief  commands. 
When  first  mine  eyes  beheld  that  famous  Hill, 
The  sacred  Enoelbero,  celestial  Bands, 
With  intermingling  motions  soft  and  still. 
Hung  round  its  top,  on  wings  that  changed 
their  hues  at  will. 

Clouds  do  not  name  thoseVisitants ;  they  were 
The  very  Angels  whose  authentic  lays, 
Sung  from  that  heavenly  ground  in  middle 

air, 
Made  known  the  spot  where  piety  should 

raise 
A  holy  Structure  to  the  Almighty's  praise. 
Resplendent  Apparition  t  if  in  vain 
My  ears  did  listen,  't  was  enough  to  gaze; 
And  watch  the  slow  departure  of  the  train. 
Whose  skirts  the  glowing  Mountain  thirsted 

to  detain. 

XVIII 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SNOW 

1820.  1822 

Meek  Yirg^  Mother,  more  benign 
Than  fairest  Star,  upon  the  height 
Of  thy  own  mountam,  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  sleep, 


What  enre  can  look  upon  thy  afaraiie 
Untroubled  at  the  sight  ? 

These  crowded  offerings  as  tiiej  hug 
In  sign  of  misery  relieved. 
Even  these,  without  intent  of  tlieiz% 
Report  of  comfortless  despairs. 
Of  many  a  deep  and  cureless  pug 
And  confidence  deceived. 

To  Thee,  in  this  a&ial  cleft. 
As  to  a  conunon  centre,  tend 
All  sufferers  that  no  more  rely 
On  mortal  succour  —  all  who  s^ 
And  pine,  of  human  ho^  bereft. 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  fnend. 


And  hence,  O  Virgin  Mother  mild  I 
Though  plenteous  flowers  around  thee  Us^ 
Not  only  from  the  dreary  strife  i 

Of  Winter,  but  the  storms  of  life. 
Thee  have  thy  Votaries  aptly  styled, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 


Even  for  the  Man  who  stops  not 

But  down  the  irru^ous  vaUey  hiei^ 

Thy  very  name,  O  Lady  I  flii^s. 

O'er  blooming  fields  and  gnshmg  S|ni^ 

A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear. 

And  chastening  sympathies  I  i 


Nor  falls  that  intermingling 

To  summer-gladsomeness  unkind: 

It  chastens  only  to  requite 

With  gleams  of  fresher,  purer,  figkt; 

While,  o'er  the  flower-enamelled 

More  sweetly  breathes  the 


But  on !  —  a  tempting  downward 
A  verdant  path  before  us  lies; 
Clear  shines  the  glorious  smi 
Then  give  free  course  to  joy 
Deemmg  the  evil  of  the  day 
Sufficient  for  the  wise. 


XIX 
EFFUSION 

IN  PRESENCE    OF    THE    PAIXTED  IC^ 
OF  TELL,  AT  ALTOftP 

1820.    1S22 

This  Tower  standi  upon  the  mmm 
the  Linden  Tree  against  whieh  tm 
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o  hare  been  plaoed,  when  the  Father*!  arohery 
vas  put  to  proof  under  circnmstanoes  so  famous 
n  Swiss  Story. 

IVhat  though  the  Italian  pencil  wrought 

not  here, 
^or  such  fine  skill  as  did  the  meed  bestow 
3n  Marathonian  valour,  yet  the  tear 
$^ings  forth  in  presence  of  this  gaudy  show, 
^Vhile  narrow  cares  their  limits  overflow, 
fhrice  happy,  burghers,  peasants,  warriors 

old, 
[nfants  in  arms,  and  ye,  that  as  ye  go 
homeward  or   schoolward,  ape  what  ye 

behold  I 
leroes  before  your  time,  in  frolic  fancy 

bold  I 

Ind  when  that  calm  Spectatress  from  on 

high 
.lOoks  down  —  the  bright  and  solitary  Moon, 
^ho  never  gazes  but  to  beautify; 
knd  snow-fed  torrents,  which  ike  blaze  of 

noon 
housed  into  fury,  murmur  a  soft  tune 
rhat  fosters  peace,  and  gentleness  recalls; 
Vken  might  the  passing  Monk  receive  a  boon 
>f  sainSy  pleasure  from  these  pictured 

wails, 
fHiile,  on  the  warlike  g^ups,  the  mellow- 
ing lustre  falls. 

low  blest  the  souls  who  when  their  trials 

come 
field  not  to  terror  or  despondency, 
iut  face  like  ihai  sweet  Boy  their  mortal 

doom, 
Vhose  head  the  ruddy  apple  tops,  while  he 
*)xpectant  stands  beneath  the  linden  tree: 
le  quakes  not  like  the  timid  forest  game, 
int  smiles  —  the  hesitating  shaft  to  free ; 
Issured  that  Heaven  its  justice  will  pro- 
claim, 
\ad  to  his  Father  give  its  own  unerring  aim. 


XX 

THE   TOWN   OF   SCHWYTZ 

1820.  1822 

5t  antique  FaAcy  trimmed  —  though  lowly, 

bred 
To  dignity  —  in  thee,  O  ScnwYTZ  !  are  seen 
rhe  genuine  features  of  the  golden  mean; 
Bqudity  by  Prudence  governed, 


Or  jealous  Nature  ruling  in  her  stead; 

And,  therefore,  art  thou  blest  with  peace, 
serene 

As  ihat  of  the  sweet  fields  and  meadows 
green 

In  unambitious  compass  round  thee  spread. 

Majestic  Berke,  high  on  her  guardian 
steep, 

Holding  a  central  station  of  command. 

Might  well  be  styled  this  noble  body's 
Head; 

Thou,  lodged  'mid  mountainous  entrench- 
ments deep, 

Its  Heart;  and  ever  may  the  heroic  Land 

Thy  name,  O  Schwttz,  in  happy  freedom 
keep  t 

XXI 

ON  HEARING  THE  "  RANZ  DES 
VACHES"  on  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
PASS  OF  ST.  GOTHARD 

1820.  1822 

I  LISTEN  —  but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss 

affect 
With  tenderest  passion;  leaving  him  to  pine 
(So  fame  reports)  and  die,  —  his  sweet- 
breathed  kine 
Remembering,  and  green  Alpine  pastures 

decked 
With  vernal  flowers.  Yet  may  we  not  re- 
ject 
The  tale  as  fabulous.  —  Here  while  I  re- 
cline. 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  Strain 
Are  moved,  for  me  —  upon  this  Mountain 

named 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminence  — 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memory  reclaimed. 
Yield  to  the  Music's  touching  influence; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain. 


XXII 

FORT  FUENTES 

1820.  1822 

The  Ruins  of  Fort  Fnentes  form  the  crest  of 
a  rooky  eminence  that  rises  from  the  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  oommandinf? 
views  up  the  Valteline,  and  toward  the  town  of 
Chiavenna.    The  prospect  in  the  latter  direc- 
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tion  is  oharacteriaed  by  melancholy  enblimity. 
We  rejoiced  at  being  favoured  with  a  distinct 
view  of  those  Alpine  heights ;  not,  as  we  had 
expected  from  the  breaking  op  of  the  storm, 
steeped  in  celestial  glory,  yet  in  communion 
with  clouds  floating  or  stationary  —  scatterings 
from  heayen.  The  Ruin  is  interesting  both  in 
mass  and  in  detail.  An  Inscription,  upon  elab- 
orately sculptured  marble  lying  on  the  ground, 
records  that  the  Fort  had  been  erected  by  Count 
Fuentes  in  the  year  1600,  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Third ;  and  the  Chapel,  about  twenty 
years  after,  by  one  of  his  Descendants.  Marble 
pillars  of  gateways  are  yet  standing,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Chapel  walls :  a  smooth 
green  turf  has  taken  place  of  the  pavement, 
and  we  could  see  no  trace  of  altar  or  image ; 
but  everywhere  something  to  remind  one  of 
former  splendour,  and  of  devastation  and  tu- 
mult. In  our  ascent  we  had  passed  abundance 
of  wild  vines  intermingled  with  bushos :  near 
the  ruins  were  some  ill  tended,  but  growing 
willingly ;  and  rock,  turf,  and  fragments  of  the 
pile,  are  alike  covered  or  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  flowers,  among  which  the  rose-coloured  pink 
was  lowing  in  great  beauty.  While  descend- 
ing, we  discovered  on  the  g^und,  apart  from 
the  path,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  ruined  Chapel,  a  statue  of  a  Child  in  pure 
white  marble,  uninjured  by  the  explosion  that 
had  driven  it  so  lar  down  the  hill.  **How 
little."  we  exclaimed,  **  are  these  things  valued 
here !  Could  we  but  transport  this  pretty  Image 
to  our  own  garden  I  "  —  Yet  it  seemed  it  wotud 
have  been  a  pity  any  one  should  remove  it  from 
its  conch  in  the  wilderness,  which  may  be  its  own 
for  hundreds  of  years. — Extnictjrom  Joitmal. 

Dread  hour  I   when,  upheaved  by  war's 
sulphurous  blast. 
This  sweet-yiaaged  Cherub    of   Parian 
stone 
So  far  from  the  holy  enclosure  was  cast. 
To  couch  in  this  thicket  of  brambles 
alone, 

To  rest  where  the  lizard  ma j  bask  in  the 
palm 
Of  his  half-open  hand  pure  from  blemish 
or  speck; 
And  the  green,  gilded  snake,  without  trou- 
bling the  calm 
Of    the    beautiful    oountenanoe,  twine 
round  his  neck; 

Where  haply  (kind  service  to  Piety  due  I) 
When  winter  the  grove  of  its  mantle « 
bereaves, 


Some  bird  (like  our  own  honoured  nd> 
breast)  may  strew 
The  desolate  Slumberer  with  montri 
with  leaves. 

Fuentes  once  harboured  the  good  and  tk 
brave, 
Nor  to  her  was  the  dance  of  soft  pleamrc 
unknown; 
Her  banners  for  festal  enjoyment  did  vive 
WhUe  the  thrill  of  her  fifes  thro'  tk 
mountains  was  blown: 

Now  gads  the  wild  vine  o'er  the  patbles 
ascent; — 
O  silence  of  Nature,  how  deep  is  thy  fv»j. 
When  the  whirlwind  of  human  des^uetie 
is  spent. 
Our  tumults  appeased,  and  our  itiifa 
passed  away  1 


XXIII 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  SALVADOR 

SEEN  FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  LUGAXO 

1820.    1822 

Tliis  Church  was  almost  destroyed  by  la^ 
ning  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  altar  and  the  i» 
age  of  the  Patron  Saint  were  untooched.  1^ 
Mount,  upon  the  smnmit  of  which  the  CktiA 
is  bnilt,  stands  amid  the  intricacies  of  thf  1j^ 
of  Lugano ;  and  is,  from  a  hundred  poia^  ^ 
view,  its  principal  ornament,  risiiig  to  the  haf^ 
of  2000  feet,  and  on  one  side  nearly  peipesdi^ 
nlar.  The  ascent  is  toilsome ;  bntthetrsT^ 
who  performs  it  will  be  amply  rewardii 
Splenoid  fertility,  rich  woods  and  dszi&f 
waters,  seclusion  and  confinement  of  view  •<•- 
trasted  with  sealike  extent  of  plain  fadiof  it* 
the  sky ;  and  this  again,  in  an  opposite  qsaxv< 
with  an  horizon  of  uie  loftiest  and  boldest  Alp 
—  unite  in  composing  a  prospect  more  divtm' 
fied  by  magnincenoe,  beauty,  and  watiSm^ 
than  perhaps  any  other  point  in  Earope,  of  * 
inconsiderable  an  elevation,  a^^p*vm*«- 

Thou  saored  PUe  t  whose  turrets  rbe 
From  yon  steep  mountain's  loftiest  si»f^ 
Guarded  by  lone  San  Salvador; 
Sink  (if  thou  must)  as  heretofore^ 
To  sulphurous  bolts  a  saorifioe, 
But  ne  er  to  human  rage  I 

On  Horeb's  top,  on  Sinai,  daignad 
To  rest  the  umyeraal  Lord: 
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hy  leap  the  fountains  from  their  cells 
here  everlasting  Bounty  dwells  ?  —      10 
lat,  while  the  Creature  is  sustained, 
is  Grod  may  be  adored. 

iSs,  fountains,  rivers,  seasons,  times  — 
tt  all  remind  ike  soul  of  heaven; 
ir  slack  devotion  needs  them  all; 
id  Faith  —  so  oft  of  sense  the  thrall, 
hile  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs  — 
ay  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

lory,  and  patriotic  Love, 

id  ail  the  Pomps  of  this  frail  **  snot       ao 

hich  men  call  Earth,'*  have  yeamea  to  seek, 

Mociate  with  the  simply  meek,  • 

digion  in  the  sainted  grove, 

id  in  the  hallowed  grot. 

lither,  in  time  of  adverse  shocks, 

I  fainting  hopes  and  backward  wills, 

id  mighty  Tell  repair  of  old  — 

Hero  cast  in  Nature's  mould, 

eliverer  of  the  stedfast  rocks 

od  of  the  ancient  hills !  so 

e,  too,  of  battle-martyrs  chief ! 
1^0,  to  recall  his  daunted  peers, 
n  victorv  shaped  an  open  space, 
y  gathennf  with  a  wide  embrace, 
ito  his  sin^e  breast,  a  sheaf 
f  fatal  Austrian  spears. 


XXIV 

HE  ITALIAN   ITINERANT  AND 
THE   SWISS  GOATHERD 

1820.  1822 

PART  I 


ow  that  the  farewell  tear  is  dried, 
eaven  prosper  thee,  be  hope  thy  guide, 
ope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  JBoy; 
he  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy  I 
Aether  for  London  bound  —  to  trill 
hy  mountain  notes  with  simple  skill; 
r  on  thy  head  to  poise  a  show 
f  Images  in  seemly  row; 
he  graceful  form  of  milk-white  Steed, 
T  Bird  that  soared  with  Ganymede;        10 
t  through  onr  hamlets  thou  wilt  bear 
he  siffhUess  Milton^  with  his  hair 
•round  his  placid  temples  curled; 


And  Shakspeare  at  his  side  —  a  freight. 
If  clav  could  think  and  mind  were  weighty 
For  him  who  bore  the  world  t 
Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Boy; 
The  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy  I 

II 

But  thou,  perhaps,  (alert  as  free 
Though  serving  sag^  philosophy)  so 

Wilt  ramble  over  hill  and  dale, 
A  Vender  of  the  well-wrought  Scale, 
Whose  sentient  tube  instructs  to  time 
A  purpose  to  a  fickle  clime: 
Whether  thou  choose  this  useful  part, 
Or  minister  to  finer  art. 
Though  robbed  of  many  a  cherished  dream, 
And  crossed  by  many  a  shattered  scheme, 
What  stirring  wonders  wilt  thou  see ' 
In  the  proud  Isle  of  liberty  t  30 

Yet  wiU  the  Wanderer  sometimes  pine 
With  thoughts  which  no  delights  can  chase, 
Recall  a  Sister's  last  embrace, 
His  Mother's  neck  entwine; 
Nor  shall  forget  the  Maiden  coy 
That  toould  have  loved  the  bright-haired 
Boy! 

Ill 

My  Song,  encouraged  by  the  grace 

That  beams  from  his  ingenuous  face. 

For  this  Adventurer  scruples  not 

To  prophesy  a  golden  lot;  40 

Due  recompence,  and  safe  return 

To  CoMo's  steeps  —  his  happy  bourne  I 

Where  he,  aloft  in  garden  glade, 

Shall  tend,  with  his  own  dark-eyed  Maid, 

The  towering  maize,  and  prop  the  twig 

That  ill  supports  the  luscious  fig; 

Or  feed  his  eye  in  paths  sun-proof 

With  purple  of  the  trellis-roof. 

That  through  the  jealous  leaves  dbcapes 

From  Cadenabbia's  pendent  napes.  $0 

—  Oh  mieht  he  tempt  that  Uoatherd-child 

To  share  his  wanderings  !  him  whose  look 

Even  yet  mv  heart  can  scarcely  brook. 

So  touchingly  he  smiled  — 

As  with  a  rapture  caught  from  heaven  — 

For  unasked  alms  in  pity  given. 

PART  II 
I 

With  nodding  plumes,  and  lightly  drest 

Like  foresters  in  leaf-green  vest. 

The  Helvetian  Mountaineers,  on  ground 
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For  Tell's  dread  archery  renowned,  60 

Before  the  target  stood  —  to  clahn 
The  gnerdon  of  the  steadiest  aim. 
Loud  was  the  rifle-gun's  report  — 
A  startling  thunder  quick  and  short ! 
But,  flying  through  the  heights  around, 
Echo  prolonged  a  tell-tale  sound 
Of  hearts  and  hands  alike  **  prepared 
The  treasures  they  enjoy  to  guard  I " 
And,  if  there  he  a  favoured  hour 
When  Heroes  are  allowed  to  quit  70 

The  tomb,  and  on  the  clouds  to  sit 
With  tutelary  power, 
On  their  Descendants  shedding  grace  — 
This  was  the  hour,  and  that  the  place. 

II 

But  Truth  inspired  the  Bards  of  old 
When  of  an  iron  age  they  told. 
Which  to  unequal  laws  gave  birth, 
And  drove  Astrsea  from  the  earth. 
—  A  eentle  Boy  (perchance  with  blood 
As  noble  as  the  best  endued,  80 

But  seemingly  a  Thing  despised; 
Even  by  the  sun  and  air  unprized; 
For  not  a  tinge  or  flowery  streak 
Appeared  upon  his  tender  cheek) 
Heart-deaf  to  those  rebounding  notes. 
Apart,  beside  his  silent  goats. 
Sate  watching  in  a  forest  shed, 
Pale,  ragged,  with  bare  feet  and  head; 
Mute  as  me  snow  upon  the  hill. 
And,  as  the  saint  he  prays  to,  still.  90 

Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ? 
What  liberty  ?  if  no  defence 
Be  won  for  feeble  Innocence. 
Father  of  all  t  though  wilful  Manhood  read 
His  punishment  in  soul^distress. 
Grant  to  the  mom  of  life  its  natural  blessed- 
ness t 


XXV 

THE  LAST  SUPPER 

BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  IN  THE  REFEC- 
TORY OP  THE  CONVENT  OF  MARIA 
DELLA   GRAZIA  —  MILAN 

1820.    1822 

Tho*  searching  damps  and  many  an  envi- 
ous flaw 

Have  marred  this  Work;  the  calm  ethereal 
grace, 


^' 


The  love  deep-seated  in  the  Savioor^i  hs. 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  failed  toifi 
The  Elements;  as  they  do  meh  and  tbv 
The  heart  of  the  Beholder  —  and  efue 
At  least  for  one  rapt  moment)  every  taa 
f  disobedience  to  me  primal  law. 
The  annunciation  of  the  dreadful  tnitb 
Made  to  the  Twelve,  survives:  lip»  fare 

head,  cheek. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  boArd  'm  rsA 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  m^dl^  r^ 
Unquestionable  meanings  —  stul  be^eik 
A  labour  worthy  of  eternal  youth ! 


XXVI 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  la 

1820.  1822 

High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  Science  waiting  for  the  hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endiire 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chase, 
Erewhile,  with  rites  impure. 

I 

Afloat  beneath  Italian  skies. 
Through  regions  ftdr  as  Paradise 
We  gaily  passed,  —  till  Nature  wro«ffcl 
A  silent  and  unlooked-for  change,         > 
That  checked  the  desultory  range 
Of  joy  and  sprightly  thought. 

Where'er  was  dipped  the  toiling  oar, 
The  waves  danced  round  us  as  beloie, 
As  lightly,  though  of  altered  hue, 
'Mid  recent  coolness,  such  as  falls 
At  noontide  from  umbrageous  walls 
That  screen  the  morning  dew. 

No  vapour  stretched  its  wings;  no  cki^ 
Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud; 
The  sky  an  azure  field  displayed; 
Twas    sunlight    sheathed    and    pm 

charmed. 
Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disarmed. 
And  as  in  dumber  laid,  — 

Or  something  night  and  day  betwees. 
Like  moonshme  —  but  the  hue  was  gr^ 
Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  spew 
On  jutting  rock,  and  curvM  shore. 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  dotf 
And  on  the  mountain's  head.  > 
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It  tinged  the  Julian  steeps  —  it  laj, 
Lagano  !  on  thy  ample  bay; 
The  solemnizing  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  villas,  terraces,  and  towers; 
To  Alboeasio's  olive  bowers, 
Porlezza  s  verdant  lawn. 

But  Fancy  with  the  speed  of  fire 
Hath  passed  to  Milan  s  loftiest  spire, 
And  there  alights  'mid  that  aeriaJ  host 
Of  Figures  human  and  divine,  40 

White  as  the  snows  of  Apennine 
[nddrated  by  frost. 

Awe-stricken  she  beholds  the  array 
Fhat  guards  the  Temple  night  and  day; 
Angeb  she  sees  —  that  might  from  heaven 

have  fiown, 
ind  Virgin-saints,  who  not  in  vain 
Save  stnven  by  purity  to  gain 
rhe  beatific  crown  — 

»ee8  long-drawn  files,  concentric  rings 
ilach  narrowing  above  each ;  —  the  wings,  50 
rhe  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips, 
!Tie  starry  zone  of  sovereign  height  — 
LU  steeped  in  this  portentous  li^t ! 
Lli  sufEering  dim  eclipse  ! 

lius  after  Man  had  fallen  (if  aught 

liese  perishable  spheres  have  wrought 

[ay  with  that  issue  be  compared) 

lirongs  of  celestial  visages, 

darkening  like  water  in  the  breeze, 

.  holy  sadness  shared.  60 

o  f  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  Sun 
lis  glad  deliverance  has  begun: 
he  cypress  waves  her  sombre  plume 
[ore  cneerilv;  and  town  and  tower, 
he  vineyard  and  the  olive-bower, 
heir  lustre  re-assume  I 

Te,  who  guard  and  grace  my  home 
Hiile  in  fsMistant  lands  we  roam, 
liat  countenance  hath  this  Day  put  on  for 

yon  ? 
liile  we  looked  round  with  favoured  eyes, 
id  sullen  mists  hide  lake  and  skies         71 
od  monntains  from  your  view  ? 

r  wma  it  given  you  to  behold 

ke  vision,  pensive  though  not  oold, 

the  smooth  breast  of  gay  Winander- 
xnere? 


Saw  ye  the  soft  yet  awful  veil 
Spread  over  Grasmere's  lovely  dale, 
Helvellyn's  brow  severe  ? 

I  ask  in  vain  —  and  know  far  less 
If  sickness,  sorrow,  or  distress  80 

Have  spared  my  Dwelling  to  this  hour; 
Sad  blindness  I  but  ordained  to  nrove 
Our  faith  in  Heaven's  imfailing  love 
And  all-controlling  power. 


XXVII 

THE  THREE  COTTAGE  GIRLS 

1820.  1822 


How  blest  the  Maid  whose  heart — yet  free 

From  Love's  uneasy  sovereignty  — 

Beats  with  a  fancy  nmninp  ligh, 

Her  sinM>le  cares  to  magniihr; 

Whom  Labour,  never  urgea  to  toil, 

Hath  cherished  on  a  healthful  soil; 

Who  knows  not  pomp,  who  heeds  not  pelf; 

Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 

Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 

Reflected  m  some  crystal  brook;  10 

Whom  g^ef  hath  spared  —  who  sheds  no 

teieur 
But  in  sweet  pity;  and  can  hear 
Another's  praise  from  envy  clear. 

11 

Such  rbut  O  lavish  Nature !  why 
That  dark  unfathomable  eye. 
Where  lurks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  softest  skies. 
Yet  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'erthrown, 
Another's  first,  and  then  her  own  ?) 
Such,  haply,  yon  Italian  Maid,  ao 

Our  Lady's  laggard  Votaress, 
Halting  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 
To  accomplish  there  her  loveliness: 
Nice  aid  maternal  fingers  lend; 
A  Sister  serves  with  slacker  hand; 
Then,  glittering  like  a  star,  she  joins  the 
festal  hood, 

III 

How  blest  (if  truth  may  entertain 

Coy  fancy  with  a  bolder  strain) 

The  Helvetian  Girl  —  who  daily  braves, 

In  her  light  skiff,  the  tossing  waves,         30 

And  quits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
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Only  to  climb  the  rugged  steep  I 
—  I^y  whence  that  modulated  shout  I 
From  Wood-nymph  of  Diana's  throng  ? 
Or  does  the  greetmg  to  a  rout 
Of  giddy  Bacchanals  belong  ? 
Jubilant  outcrr !  rock  and  glade 
Resounded  —  but  the  voice  obeyed 
The  breath  of  an  Helvetian  Maid. 


IV 


40 


Her  beauty  dazzles  the  thick  wood; 
Her  courage  animates  the  flood; 
Her  steps  the  elastic  greensward  meets 
Returning  unreluctant  sweets; 
The  mountains  (as  ye  heard)  rejoice 
Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice  ! 
Blithe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace, 
Be  aa  thou  art  —  for  through  thy  veins 
The  blood  of  Heroes  runs  its  race  ! 
And  nobly  wilt  thou  brook  the  chains 
That,  for  the  virtuous,  Life  prepares;       50 
The  fetters  which  the  Matron  wears; 
The  patriot  Mother's  weight  of  anxious 
cares! 


**  Sweet  Highland  Girl  I  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  was  thy  earthly  dower," 
When  thou  didst  flit  before  mine  e3res, 
Gay  Vision  under  sullen  skies, 
While  Hope  and  Love  around  thee  played, 
Near  the  rough  falls  of  Inversneyd  ! 
Have  they,  who  nursed  the  blossom,  seen 
No  breach  of  promise  in  the  fruit  ?  60 

Was  joy,  in  following  joy,  as  keen 
As  grief  can  be  in  grief's  pursuit  ? 
When  youth  had  flown  dia  hope  still  bless 
Thy  goings  —  or  the  cheerfulness 
Of  innocence  survive  to  mitigate  distress  7 

VI 

But  from  our  course  why  turn  —  to  tread 
A  way  with  shadows  overspread; 
Wliere  what  we  gladliest  would  believe 
Is  feared  as  what  may  most  deceive  ? 
Bright  Spirit,  not  with  amaranth  crowned 
But  heath-bells  from  thy  native  ground,  71 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hair. 
Nor  take  one  ray  of  light  from  Thee; 
For  in  my  Fancy  thou  dost  share 
The  gift  of  immortality; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  Thee  allied, 
The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side; 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph,  on  Uri'i  steep 
descried! 


XXVIII 

THE  COLUMN  INTENDED  Ei 
BUONAPARTE  FOR  A  Ul 
UMPHAL  EDIFICE  IN  MILVi 
NOW  LYING  BY  THE  WAY-SIDl 
IN  THE  SIMPLON   PASS 

1820.  1822 

Abtbition — following  down  this  fn4uv 

slope 
Her  Pioneer,  the  snow-dissolvii^  So, 
While  clarions  prate  of  kingronf  to  b 

won  — 
Perchance,  in  future  ages,  here  may  stef 
Taught  to  mistrust  her  flattering  hcroM^ 
By  admonition  from  this  raostrate  Sltst ' 
Memento  nninsoribed  of  P^ride  o'erthrovi 
Vanity's  hieroglyphic;  a  choice  trope 
In  Fortune's  rhetoric    Daughter  d  A 

Rock, 
Rest  where  thy  course  was  stayed  bj  Pm 

divine  I 
The  Soul  transported  sees,  from  bist  1 

thine, 
Crimes  which  the  great  Avenger's  hsad^ 

voke. 
Hears  combats  whistling  o'er  the  cstf 

guined  heath: 
What  groans  t  what  shrieks  I  what  fa^ 

ness  in  death. 


XXIX 
STANZAS 

COMPOSED  IN  THE  SIMPLON  PASS 
1820.   1822 

Vallombroba  I  I  l<mged  in  thy  daA 

wood 
To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  mot»-eoTMi 

floor, 
To  listen  to  Anio's  precipitous  flood, 
When  the  stillness  of  evening  hsfli  di^ 

ened  its  roar; 
To  range  through  the  Temples  of  F 

to  muse 
In  PoMPKn  preserved  by  her  bvial 

earth; 
On  pictures  to  gaze  where  they 

their  hues; 
And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the 

their  birth. 
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The  beauty  of  Florence,  the  grandeur  of 

Rome, 
Could  I  leave  them  unseen,  and  not  yield  to 

regret  ?  10 

With  a  hope  (and  no  more)  for  a  season  to 

come, 
Which  ne'er  may  discharge  the  magnificent 

debt? 
Thou  fortunate  Region  I  whose  Greatness 

iniimed 
Awoke  to  new  life  from  its  ashes  a|id  dust; 
Twice-glorified  fields  I  if  in  sadness  I  turned 
From  your  infinite  marvels,  the  sadness 

was  just. 

Now,  risen  ere  the  light-footed  Chamois 

retires 
From    dew  -  sprinkled    grass    to    heights 

parded  with  snow, 
Toward  the  mists  that  hang  over  the  land 

of  mv  Sires,  19 

From  the  cbmate  of  mvrtles  contented  I  go. 
My  thoughts  become  bright  like  yon  edg- 
ing of  Pines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge:  how  it  blackened 

the  air! 
But,  touched  from  behind  by  the  Sun,  it 

now  shines 
With  threads  that  seem  part  of  his  own 

silver  hair. 

Though    the  toil  of  the  way  with  dear 

Friends  we  divide. 
Though  by  the  same  zephyr  our  temples  be 

fanned 
As  we  rest  in  the  cool  orange-bower  side 

by  side, 
A  yeanwig  survives  which  few  hearts  shaU 

^^JdSstand: 
Each  step  hath  its  value  while  homeward 

we  move; —  29 

0 Joj  when  the  girdle  of  England  appears  I 
What  moment  in  life  is  so  conscious  of  love. 
Of  love  in  the  heart  made  more  happy  by 

tears? 


XXX 

ECHO,  UPON  THE  GEMMI 
1820.  1822 

What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from  the 

cover? 
Stem  Gemmi  listens  to  as  full  a  oty, 
Am  multitiidinous  a  harmony 


Of  sounds  as  rang  the  heights  of  Latmos 

over. 
When,  from  the  soft  couch  of  her  sleeping 

Lover, 
Up-starting,  Cynthia  skimmed  the  moim- 

tain  dew 
In  keen  pursuit  —  and  gave,  where'er  she 

flew. 
Impetuous  motion  to  the  Stars  above  her. 
A  solitary  Wolf-dog,  ranging  on 
Through  the  bleak    concave,  wakes  this 

wondrous  chime 
Of  a&ry  voices  locked  in  unison,  — 
Faint  —  far-off  —  near  —  deep  —  solemn 

and  sublime  t  — 
So,  from  the  body  of  one  guilty  deed, 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears,  and  haunting 

thoughts,  proceed ! 


XXXI 

PROCESSIONS 

SUGGESTED  ON  A  SABBATH   MORNING  IN 
THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNY 

1820.   1822  « 

To  appease  the  Gods;  or  public  thanks  to 

yield; 
Or  to  solicit  knowledge  of  evenu*. 
Which  in  her  breast  Futurity  concealed; 
And  that  the  past  might  have  its  true 

intents 
Feelingly  told  by  living  monuments  — 
Mankind  of  yore  were  prompted  to  devise 
Rites  such  as  yet  Persepolis  presents 
Graven  on  her  cankerea  walls,  solemnities 
That  moved  in  long  array  before  admiring 

eyes. 

The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  in  joyful  state 

Thick  bouffhs  of  palm,  and  wmows  from 
the  brook,  u 

Marched  round  the  altar  —  to  commemo- 
rate 

How,  when  their  course  they  through  the 
desert  took, 

Guided  by  signs  which  ne'er  the  sky  for- 
sook, 

They  lodged  in  leafy  tents  and  cabins  low; 

Green  boughs  were  borne,  while,  for  the 
blast  that  shook 

Down  to  the  earth  the  walla  of  Jericho, 

Shouts  rise,  and  storms  of  sound  from 
lifted  trumpets  blow  I 
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And  thus,  in  order,  'mid  the  sacred  grove 
Fed  in  the  Libyan  waste  by  gushing  wells,  20 
The  priests  and  damsels  of  Ammonian  Jove 
Provoked  responses  with  shrill  canticles; 
While,  in  a  ship  begirt  with  silver  *bells. 
They  round  his  altar  bore  the  horned  God, 
Old  Cham,  the  solar  Deity,  who  dwells 
Aloft,  yet  in  a  tilting  vessel  rode, 
When  universal  sea  the  mountains  over- 
flowed. 

Why  speak  of  Roman  Pomps  ?  the  haughty 

claims 
Of  Chiefs  triumphant  after  ruthless  wars; 
The  feast  of  N^eptune — and  the  Cereal 

Games,  30 

With  ii^mges,  and  crowns,  and  empty  cars; 
The  dancing  Salii  —  on  the  shields  of  Mars 
Smiting  wiui  fury;  and  a  deeper  dread 
Scatterod  on  all  sides  by  the  hideous  jars 
Of  Corybantian  cymbals,  while  the  head 
Of  Cyl>eU  was  seen,  sublimely  turreted ! 

At  length  a  Spirit  more  subdued  and  soft 
Appearod — to  govern  Christian  pageant- 
ries: 
The  Cross,  in  calm  procession,  borne  aloft 
Moved  to  the  chant  of  sober  litanies.        40 
Even  such,  this  day,  came  wafted  on  the 

breeze 
From  a  long  train  —  in  hooded  vestments 

fair 
Enwrapt  —  and    winding,  between  Alpine 

trees 
Spiry  and  dark,  around  their  House  of 

prayer. 
Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  Aroentierr. 

Still  in  the  vivid  freshness  of  a  dream, 
The  pageant  haunts  me  as  it    met    our 

eyes! 
Still,  with  those  white-robed  Shapes  —  a 

living  Stream, 
The  glacier  Pillars  join  in  solemn  guise 
For  the  same  service,  by  mysterious  ties;  50 
Numbers  exceeding  credible  account 
Of  number,  pure  and  silent  Votaries 
Issuing  or  issued  from  a  wintry  fount; 
The  impenetrable  heart  of  that  exalted 

Mount! 

They,  too,  who  send  so  far  a  holy  gleam 
Whde  they  the  .Church  engird  with  motion 

slow, 
A  product  of  that  awful  Mountain  seem. 


Poured    from    his    vaults    of 

snow; 
Not  virgin  lilies  marshalled  in  bright 
Not  swans  descending   with   the 

tide, 
A  livelier  sisterly  resemblance  sbow 
Than  the  fair  Forms,  that  in  lo^g 

glide. 
Bear  to  the  glacier  band — those 

aloft  descried. 
Trembling,  I  look  upon  the  secret  spria^ 
Of  that  licentious  craving  in  the  mind 
To  act  the  Grod  among  external  things 
To  bind,  on  apt  suggestion,  or  nnbiDd; 
And  marvel  not  tluit  antique  Faith 
To  crowd  the  world  with  metamorphcNB^ 
Vouchsafed  in  pity  or  in  wrath  assinied; 
Such   insolent  temptations    wouldst 

miss, 
Avoid  these  sights;  nor  brood  o'er  FaUell 

dark  abyss !  | 


XXXII 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

1820.   1822 

The  lamented  Youth  whose  uitim^  tei 
gave  occasioii  to  these  elegiac  verseSf  wm  Fncr 
eriok  William  Goddard.  from  Boston  in  Nord 
America.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  td 
had  resided  for  some  time  with  a  clerfryviB  ■ 
the  neighbonrhood  of  (Geneva  for  the  compIetieB 
of  bis  edncation.  Accompanied  br  a  felluv 
pupil,  a  native  of  Scotland,  he  had  jmt  set  cs 
on  a  Swiss  tonr  when  it  was  his  muf ottm^  t^ 
fall  in  with  a  Friend  of  mine  who  waa  huto- 
ing  to  join  our  party.  The  trareUen.  after 
spending  a  day  together  on  the  road  ham 
Berne  and  at  Solenre,  took  leave  of  mA  athtf 
at  night,  the  young  men  harii^  inteadMl  t« 
proceed  directly  to  Zurich.  But  early  ia  tb^ 
morning  my  friend  fonnd  hia  new  aeqaaii** 
anceSf  who  were  informed  of  the  object  of  Ui 
journey,  and  the  friends  he  was  inpnnait  fl^. 
equipped  to  accompany  him.  We  met  ti 
Lnceme  the  sneoeeding  evening,  and  Mr.  6. 
and  his  fellow-student  became  in  ccaiaeuaiai* 
onr  travellini?  companions  for  a  eoaple  01  dan. 
We  ascended  the  Kighi  together ;  and,  afvt 
contemplating  the  sunrise  from  that  atU* 
mountain,  we  separated  at  an  hour  aad  ca  t 
spot  well  raited  to  the  parting  of  thoae  vW 
were  to  meet  no  more.  Onr  party  dcaecaicj 
through  the  valley  of  onr  Lady  of  the  Sa0«» 
and  our  late  companions,  to  Ait.  We  W 
hoped  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  at  Oeveva ;  ^ 
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the  third  sacceeding  day  (on  the  21st  of 
gnat)  Mr.  Gk>ddard  perished,  being  overset 
a  boAt  vfhjle  crossing  the  lake  of  Zurich. 
I  companion  saved  himself  by  swimmingf 
L  was  hospitably  received  in  the  mansion  of 
iwiss  genUeman  (M.  Keller)  situated  on  the 
tern  coast  of  the  lake.  The  corpse  of  poor 
ddard  was  oast  ashore  on  the  estate  of  the 
ae  gentleman,  vho  generously  performed  all 
I  rites  of  hospitality  which  coidd  be  ren- 
ted to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living.  He 
ised  a  handsome  mural  monument  to  be 
cted  in  the  Church  of  Kiisnacht,  which 
ords  the  premature  fate  of  the  young  Amer^ 
n,  and  on  the  shores  too  of  the  lake  the 
veller  may  read  an  inscription  pointing  out 
)  spot  where  the  body  was  deposited  by  the 
ves. 

fLLED  by  the  sound  of  pastoral  bells, 
ide  Nature's  Pilgrims  did  we  go, 
om  the  dread  summit  of  the  Queen 
'  mountains,  through  a  deep  ravine, 
here,  in  her  holy  chapel,  dwells 
[)ur  Lady  of  the  Snow." 

le  sky  was  blue,  the  air  was  mild; 

ree  were  the    streams    and    green    the 

bowers; 
s  if,  to  rough  assaults  unknown, 
lie  genial  spot  had  ever  shown  10 

countenance  that  as  sweetly  smiled  — 
be  face  of  summer-hours. 

nd  we  were  gay,  our  hearts  at  ease; 
^ith  pleasure  dancing  through  the  frame 
^e  journeyed;  all  we  knew  of  care  — 
ur  path  that  strac^gled  here  and  there; 
f  trouble  —  but  the  fluttering  breeze; 
f  Winter  —  but  a  name. 

I  foresight  could  have  rent  the  veil 

i  three  short  days  —  but  hush  —  no  more  ! 

aim  is  the  grave,  and  calmer  none  si 

han  that  to  which  thy  cares  are  gone, 

hou  Victim  of  the  stormy  gale; 

tsleep  on  Zurich's  shore  1 

)  GoDDARD  I  what  art  thou  ?  —  a  name  — 
i  sunbeam  followed  by  a  shade  t 
^or  more,  for  aught  that  time  supplies, 
^e  great,  the  experienced,  and  the  wise: 
roc  much  from  this  frail  earth  we  claim, 
^  therefore  are  betrayed.  so 

'Ve  met,  while  festive  mirth  ran  wild, 
^ere,  from  a  deep  lake's  mighty  urn. 


Forth  slips,  like  an  enfranchised  slavoi 
A  seaAgreen  river,  proud  to  lave. 
With  current  swift  and  undefiled, 
The  towers  of  old  Lucerne. 

We  parted  upon  solemn  ground 
Far-lifted  towards  the  unfading  sky; 
But  all  our  thoughts  were  then  of  Earth, 
That  gives  to  common  pleasures  birth;     40 
And  nothing  in  our  hearts  we  found 
That  prompted  even  a  sigh. 

Fetch,  sympathising  Powers  of  air. 
Fetch,  ye  that  post  o'er  seas  and  ladids. 
Herbs,  moistened  by  Virginian  dew, 
A  most  untimely  grave  to  strew, 
Whose  turf  may  never  know  the  care 
Of  kindred  human  hands ! 

Beloved  by  every  gentle  Muse 

He  left  his  Transatlantic  home:  50 

Europe,  a  realised  romance. 

Had  opened  on  his  eager  glance; 

What  present  bliss  1  —  what  golden  views  I 

WHiat  stores  for  years  to  come  I 

Though  lodged  within  no  vigorous  frame. 
His  soul  her  daily  tasks  renewed, 
Blithe  as  the  lark  on  sun-gilt  wings 
High  poised  —  or  as  the  wren  that  sings 
In  shady  places,  to  proclaim 
Her  modest  gratituae.  60 

Not  vain  in  sadly-uttered  praise; 
The  words  of  truth's  memorial  vow 
Are  sweet  as  morning  fragrance  shed 
From  flowers  'mid  Goldau's  ruins  bred; 
As  evening's  fondlv-lingering  rays, 
On  RiOHi^  silent  brow. 

Lamented  Touth  t  to  thy  cold  clay 

Fit  obsequies  the  Stranger  paid; 

And  piety  shall  guard  the  Stone 

Whicn  hath  not  left  the  spot  unknown      70 

Where    the    wild    waves    resigned    their 

prey  — 
And  that  which  marks  thy  bed. 

And,  when  thy  Mother  weeps  for  TheCi 
Lost  Youth  t  a  solitary  Mother; 
This  tribute  from  a  casual  Friend 
A  not  unwelcome  aid  may  lend. 
To  feed  the  tender  luxury. 
The  rising  pang  to  smother. 
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XXXIII 

SKY-PROSPECT  — FROM  THE 
PLAIN   OF   FRANCE 

1820.   1822 

Lo !  in  the  burning  west,  the  craggy  nape 
Of  a  proud  Ararat !  and,  thereupon, 
The  Ark,  her  melancholy  voyage  done  I 
Yon  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape; 
There,  combats  a  huge  crocodile  —  aeape 
A  golden  spear  to  swallow  1  and  that  orown 
Am.  massy  grove,  so  near  yon  blazing  town, 
Stirs  and  recedes  —  destruction  to  escape  t 
Yet  all  is  harmless  —  as  the  Elysian  shades 
Where  Spirits  dwell  in  undisturbed  repose  — 
Silently  disappears,  or  quickly  fades: 
Meek  Natures  evening  comment  on  the 

shows 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth 
From  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  Earth  I 


XXXIV 

ON     BEING     STRANDED     NEAR 
THE  HARBOUR  OF  BOULOGNE 

1820.  1822 

Why  cast  ye  back  upon  the  Grallic  shore, 

Ye  furious  waves  1  a  patriotic  Son 

Of  England  —  who  in  hope  her  coast  had 

won. 
His  project  crowned,  his  pleasant  travel  o'er  ? 
Weu  —  let  him  pace  this  noted  beach  once 

more, 
That  gave  the  Roman  his  triumphal  shells; 
That  saw  the  Corsican  his  cap  and  bells 
Haughtily  shake,  a  dreaming  Conqueror!  — 
Enough:  my  Country's  cliffs  I  can  behold. 
And  proudly  think,  beside  the  chafine  sea. 
Of  checked  ambition,  tyranny  controlled, 
And  folly  cursed  with  endless  memory: 
These  local  recollections  ne'er  can  cloy; 
Such  ground  I  from  my  very  heart  enjoy  t 

XXXV 

AFTER  LANDING  — THE  VAL- 
LEY  OF   DOVER 

Nov.  1820 

1820.  1822 

# 

Wrkrk  be  the  noisy  followers  of  the  game 
Where  faction  breeds;  the  turmoil  where? 
that  passed 


Through  Europe,  ec^ping  from  the  m 

man's  blast, 
And  filled  our  hearts  with  grief  for  M 

land's  shame.  * 

Peace  greets  us;  —  rambling  00  wittel 

aim 
We  mark  majestio  herds  of  cattle,  !ne 
To  ruminate,  couched  on  the  gnaj  io; 
And  hear  far-off  the  mellow  hon  ^ 

claim 
The  Season's  harmless  pastime.    E^ 

sound 
Stirs  not;  enrapt  I  gaze  with  strange  i 

light, 
While  consciousnesses,  not  to  be  £9ow 
Here  only  serve  a  feeling  to  invite 
That  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  calmer  hei^ 
And  makes  this  rural  stillneis  moft  |i 

found. 


XXXVI 
AT  DOVER 

1820.  1822 

For  the  imprenioiis  on  whidi 
turns,  I  am  inaebted  to  the  ezperieMe  d  1 
daughter,  during  her  residoDoe  atDonrn 
our  dear  friend,  Miss  Fenwiek. 

From  the  Pier's  head,  musing,  sad  ^ 

increase 
Of  wonder,  I  have  watched  this  setrtf 

Town, 
Under  the  white  cliff's  battlemeBEftedoo* 
Hushed  to  a  depth  of  more  thanSsU* 

peace: 
The  streets  and  quays  are  thiQaged,^ 

why  disown 
Their     natural    utterance:    wfaenee  ti 

strange  release 
From  social  noise  —  silence  dsei^en  1 

known?  — 
A    Spirit   whispered,    ^  Let   aU  vosd 

cease; 
Ocean's  o'erpowering  murmurs  have  1 

free 
Thy  sense  from  pressure  of  life's  ooo* 

din; 
As  the  dread  Voice  that  qwakt  fron  ( 

the  sea 
Of  God's  eternal  Wend,  the  Yoiesof  1^ 
Doth  deaden,  shocks  of  tumult,  ihrieb 

crime, 
The  shouts  of  folly,  and  the  gxoaM  of  0 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT 
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XXXVII 
DESULTORY  STANZAS 

UPON  RECEIVING  THE  PRECEDING 
SHEETS    FROM  THE  PRESS 

1820.    1822 

\  then  tlie  final  pase  before  me  spread, 
or  further  outlet  left  to  mind  or  heart  ? 
resumptuous  Book!  too  forward  to  be  read, 
[ow  can  I  give  thee  licence  to  depart  ? 
ne  tribute  more:  unbidden  feeling  start 
orth  from  their  corerts;  slighted  objects 

rise; 
[y  spirit  is  the  scene  of  such  wild  art 
A  on  Parnassus  rules,  wben  lightning  flies, 
isibly  leading  on  the  thunder's  harmonies. 

11  tiiat  I  saw  returns  upon  my  yiew,       10 
Jl  that  I  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear, 
il  that  I  felt  this  moment  doth  renew; 
Lud  where  the  foot  with  no  unmanly  fear 
lecoiled  — and  wings  alone  could  tnivel  — 

there 
move  at    ease;    and    meet  contending 

themes 
liat  press  upon  me,  crossing  the  career 
H  recollections  vivid  as  tbe  dreams 
)f  midnight,  —  cities,  plains,  forests,  and 

mighty  streams. 

Vhere  Mortal  never  breathed  I  dare  to  8i£ 
Lmong  the  interior  Alps,  gigantic  crew,  ao 
Vho  triumphed  o'er  diluvian  power !  — 

and  vet 
Vhat  are  uey  but  a  wreck  and  residue, 
Vhose  only  business  is  to  perish  ?  —  true 
To  whieh  sad  course,  these  wrinkled  Sons 

of  Time 
!iCibour  their  proper  greatness  to  subdue; 
^peaking  of  death  alone',  beneath  a  clime 
^ere  ufe  and  rapture  flow  in  plenitude 

sublime. 

Pinoy  hath  fluuff  for  me  an  airy  bridge 
Across  thy  long  deep  Valley,  furious  ^lone  I 
/^h  that  here  rests  upon  the  granite  ridge 
Of  Monte  Rosa  —  there  on  frailer  stone    31 
Of  secondary  birth,  the  Jung-frau's  cone; 
And,  from  that  arch,  down4ooking  on  the 

Vale 
The  aspect  I  behold  of  every  zone; 
A  sea  of  foliage,  tossing  wida  the  gale. 
Blithe  Autumn's  purpk  crown,  tand.  Win- 
ter's icy  mail  1 


Far  as  St.  Maurice,  from  yon  eastern 

Forks, 
Down  the  main  avenue  my  sight  can  range: 
And  all  its  branchy  vales,  and  all  that  lurks 
Within  them,  church,  and  town,  and  hut, 
and  grange,  40 

For  my  enjoyment  meet  in  vision  strange; 
Snows,  torrents;  —  to  the  region's  utmost 

boond. 
Life,  Death,  in  amicable  interchange;  — 
But  list !  the  avalanche  —  the  hush  pro- 
found 
That  follows — yet  more  awful  than  that 
awful  sound ! 

Is  not  the  chamois  suited  to  his  place  ? 

The  eagle  worthy  of  her  ancestry  ? 

—  Let  Empires  fall;  but  ne'er  shall  Te  dis- 
grace 

Tour  noble  birthright,  ye  that  occupy 

Your  council-seats  beneath  the  open  sky,  so 

On  Samen's  Moimt,  there  judge  of  fit  and 
right, 

In  simple  democratic  majesty; 

Soft  breezes  fanning  your  rough  brows  — 
the  might 

And  purity  ca  natm?e  spread  before  jonr 
sight  I 

From    this   appropriate   Court,  renowned 

LUCERKE 

Calls  me  to  pace  her  honoured  Bridge  — 
that  cheers 

The  Patriot's  heart  with  pictures  rude  and 
stem. 

An  uncouth  Chronicle  of  glorious  years. 

Like  portraiture,  from  loftier  source,  en- 
dears 

That  work  of  kindred  frame,  which  spans 
the  lake  60 

Just  at  the  point  of  issue,  where  it  fears 

The  form  and  motion  of  a  stream  to  take; 

Where  it  begins  to  stir,  yet  voiceless  as  a 
snake. 

Volumes  of   sound,  from   the  Cathedral 

rolled, 
This  long-roofed  Vista  penetrate  —  but  see. 
One  after  one,  its  tablets,  that  unfold 
The  whole  design  of  Scripture  history; 
From  the  first  tasting  of  the  fatal  Tree, 
Till  the  bright  Star  appeared  in  eastern  skies, 
Announcing,  Oirs  was  bom  mankind  to  free; 
His  acts,  his  wrongs,  his  final  sacrifice;     71 
Lessons  for  every  heart,  a  BiUe  for  all  eyeik 
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Out   pride    misleads,    our    timid    likings 

kilL 
—  Long  may  these  homely  Works  devised 

of  old, 
These  simple  efforts  of  Helvetian  skill, 
Aid,  with  congenial  influence,  to  uphold 
The    State,  —  the    Country's    destiny    to 

mould; 
Turning,  for^them  who  pass,  the  conunon 

dust 
Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold; 
Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  aug^ust  — 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the 

just  t  8i 


No  more;  Time  halts  not  in  his  noiseles 

march  — 
Nor  turns,  nor  winds,  as  doth  the  Bqnd 

flood; 
Life  slips  from  underneath  us,  like  that  aid 
Of  airy  workmanship  whereon  we  stood, 
Earth  stretched  below,  heaven  in  our  ndg^ 

bourhood. 
Go  forth,  my  little  Book  t  pursue  thyiraj; 
Gro  forth,  and  please  the  gentle  and  tk 

good; 
Nor  be  a  whisper  stifled,  if  it  say 
That  treasures,  yet  untoached,  may  gnct 

some  future  Lay.  «• 


THE   RIVER  DUDDON 


A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS 

1820.  1820 

It  Is  with  the  little  river  Dnddon  as  it  is  with  most  other  riven,  Qang^  and  Nile  not  exeepte^. 
—  many  springs  might  claim  the  honour  of  being  its  head.  In  my  own  fancy  I  have  fixed  in 
rise  near  the  noted  Shire-Btones  placed  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  counties,  Westmcfekad, 
Cumjberland,  and  Lancashire.  They  stand  by  the  wayside  on  the  top  of  the  Wrynoae  PaBi,aDd  it 
used  to  be  reckoned  a  proud  thing  to  say  that,  by  touching  them  at  the  same  time  with  feet  ul 
hands,  one  had  been  in  the  three  counties  at  once.  At  what  point  of  its  course  the  stream  taka 
the  name  of  Dnddon  I  do  not  know.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Dnddon,  as  I  hare 
good  reason  to  remember,  in  early  boyhood.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  I  had  leaxat  ts 
be  very  fond  of  angling.  Fish  abound  in  that  large  river;  not  so  in  the  small  streams  ia  tbi 
neighbonrhood  of  Hawkshead ;  and  I  fell  into  the  common  delosion  that  the  farther  from  hocK 
the  better  sport  would  be  had.  Accordingly,  one  day  I  attached  myself  to  a  person  living  n  tb» 
neighbourhood  of  Hawkshead,  who  was  gfoing  to  try  his  fortune  as  an  angler  near  the  aoiiree  d 
the  Duddon.  We  fished  a  g^reat  part  of  the  day  with  very  sorry  success,  the  rain  pouring-  toRcatL 
and  long  before  we  got  home  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue ;  and,  if  the  good  man  had  not  eariid^ 
me  on  his  back,  I  must  have  lain  down  under  the  best  shelter  I  could  find.  Little  did  I  tkisk 
then  it  would  be  my  lot  to  celebrate,  in  a  strain  of  love  and  admiration,  the  stream  wha^  for 
many  years  I  never  thought  of  without  recollections  of  disappointment  and  distress. 

During  my  college  vacation,  and  two  or  three  yean  afterwards,  before  taking  my  Badielar'i 
degree,  I  was  several  times  resident  in  the  house  of  a  near  relative  who  lived  in  the  snaaU  tff«i 
of  Broughton.  I  passed  many  delightful  hours  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  becomes  a 
estuary  about  a  mile  from  that  place.  The  remembrances  of  that  period  are  the  subject  cf  tk 
21st  Sonnet.  The  subject  of  the  27th  is  in  fact  taken  from  a  tradition  belonging  to  Kydal  HsU 
which  once  stood,  as  is  believed,  upon  a  rocky  and  woody  hill  on  the  right  hand  as  yon  go  fnm 
Rydal  to  Ambleside,  and  was  deserted  from  the  superstitious  fear  here  described,  and  Um  pustet 
site  fortunately  chosen  instead.  The  present  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  and  \\ 
may  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  there  will  be  an  edifice  more  worthy  of  so  beaotifBl  » 
position.  With  regard  to  the  30th  Sonnet  it  is  odd  enough  that  this  imagination  was  raalissd  ii 
the  year  1840,  when  I  made  a  tomr  through  that  district  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  Miss  Fea^ 
wick  and  her  niece,  and  Mr.  and  Mim  Quillinan.  Befora  our  return  from  Seathwaite  chapel  thi 
party  separated.  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  while  most  of  us  went  further  up  the  stream,  chose  aa  ep^ 
posite  direction,  having  told  us  that  we  should  overtake  her  on  our  way  to  Ulpha.  Bat  she  «» 
tempted  out  of  the  mam  road  to  ascend  a  rocky  eminence  near  it,  thinking  it  impossible  we  ri»o«U 
pass  without  seeing  her.  This,  however,  unfortunately  happened,  and  then  ensued  v 
distress,  especially  to  me,  which  I  shonld  be  ashamed  to  have  recorded,  for  I  lost  my 
tirely.  Neither  I  nor  those  that  were  with  me  saw  her  again  till  we  reached  the  Inn  at 
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ren  miles.  This  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  excuse  my  irritability  on  the  occasion,  for  I 
nld  not  but  think  she  had  been  mnch  to  blame.  It  appeared,  however,  on  explanation,  that 
9  liad  remained  on  the  rook,  calling  out  and  waving  her  handkerchief  as  we  were  passing,  in 
ler  that  we  also  might  ascend  and  enjoy  a  prospect  which  had  much  charmed  her.  **  But  on 
(  ^p-ent,  her  signals  proving  vain.'*  How  then  could  she  reach  Bronghton  before  us  ?  When 
I  found  she  had  not  gone  on  before  to  Ulpha  Kirk,  Mr.  Quillinan  went  back  in  one  of  the  car- 
ig«8  in  search  of  her.  He  met  her  on  uie  road,  took  her  up,  and  by  a  shorter  way  conveyed 
r  to  Broughton,  where  we  were  all  reunited  and  spent  a  happy  evening. 

I  hjive  many  affecting  remembrances  connected  with  this  stream.  Those  I  forbear  to  mention ; 
peetally  things  that  occurred  on  its  banks  during  the  later  part  of  that  visit  to  the  seaside  of 
lich  the  former  part  is  detailed  in  my  "  £pistle  to  Sir  George  Beaumont'' 

The  Kiver  Duddon  rises  upon  Wrynose  Fell,  on  the  confines  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland, 
d  X^anoashire ;  and,  having  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  two  last  counties  for  the  space  of  about 
'enty-five  miles,  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  between  Uie  Isle  of  Waluey  and  the  Lordship  of  Milium. 


TO 
THE   REV.   DR.  WORDSWORTH 

WITH    THE  SONNBTS  TO  THE  KIVER  DUDDON, 
4I>    OIHER   POEMS  IN  THIS  COLLECTION,  1820) 

1820.    1820 

Tbs  Minstrels  played  their  ChrlstnuM  tuns 
To-night  beneath  my  oottage-eaves ; 
WbUe«  nmitten  by  » loftv  moon, 
The  encircling  linreliL  thick  with  leaves, 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  aanling  aheen. 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Throagh  bill  and  valley  every  breexe 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings : 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  f  reeae, 

Nor  check,  the  music  of  the  strings ;  10 

Bo  atout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous  hand ; 

And  who  but  listened  ?  —  tUl  waa  paid 
Reepect  to  every  Inmate's  claim : 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played. 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 
And     merry  Christmas  "  wished  to  all  t 

O  Brother  I  I  revere  the  choice 

That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills;  so 

And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 

Though  imblio  care  full  olten  tills 

(Heaven  only  witneas  of  the  toil) 

A  barren  and  ungrateful  soiL 

Tet,  would  that  Thou,  with  me  and  mine, 

Hadst  heard  tills  never-failing  rite ; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light 

Which  Nature  and  these  rustic  Powers, 

In  rimple  childhood,  spread  through  ours.        30 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  expected  annual  rounds ; 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gats 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds. 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when,  at  midnight,  sweep 

Bnow-mufBed  winds,  and  all  is  dark. 

To  bear — and  sink  again  to  aleep  1 

Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark,  40 

By  biasing  fire,  the  still  suspense 

Of  seU-oomplsosnt  inaoosnos  i 


The  mutual  nod,  —  the  grave  disguise 

Of  hearts  with  gladness  orimming  o*er ; 

And  some  imbidden  tears  that  rise 

For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more ; 

Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 

For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid. 

Ah  I  not  for  emerald  fields  akme. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  brij^ 

Than  fabled  Cytberea's  sone 

Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight. 

Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  Manners !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholeeome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  gusxd  them.  Mountains  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  Brother  I  quench  the  thought 

That  slights  this  passion^  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  fond  Fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  prond  margin  of  the  Thames, 

And  Lambeth^s  venerable  towers. 

To  humbler  streams,  and  greener  bowers. 


Tea,  thejy  can  make,  who  fail  to  find. 
Short  leisare  even  in  busiest  days ; 
Moments,  to  cast  a  look  behind. 
And  profit  by  tboee  kindly  rays 
.  That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes 
And  all  the  far-off  past  reveaL 

Henoe,  while  the  imperial  City's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  severe. 
That  neither  overwhelm  nor  cloy. 
But  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  I 


I 
1820.   1820 

Not  envying  Latian  shades  —  if  yet  they 

throw 
A  grateful    coolness  round    that   crystal 

Spring, 
Blandusia,  prattling  as  when  long  ago 
The  Sabine  Bard  was  moved  her  praise  to 

sing; 
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I  of  aowers  that  inpereimial  blow 
1»  moist  marge  irf  Peraiaii  fountains 

Heedless  of  Alpine  torrents  thonderin^ 
Tlunoi]^ice4milt  aiohes  radiant  as  hwen's 

I  ^?k  the  birthplace  of  a  native  Stream  — 
»»*«{!y«  |»o"«tains  !  hail,  thou  morning 

Better  ^to  breathe  at  krge  on  this  clear 
^r**»^  ^^feedless  sleep  from  dream  to 

^^"^  ^1^"  S^h"""'  P"^  "^'^^  ^' 

For    Duddon,  long-loved  Duddon.  is  mv 
theme  I  ^  J 


OutoiM  h«  feUows,  M  hath  N«tnnle> 
Ao  thy  begmmng  nought  that  doth  imi^ 

%Tf"-^^  *»••  »H>pe  to  b«ad  liTl 
lo  dignift  the  spot  that  gives  thee  U 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiqaiff  ,  J^  ^ 

Appears,  and  none  of  modern  Fotei 
cai^  * 

Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round  thee  My 

Of  briSiant  moss,  instinct  with  fteiba 

rare J  i 

^'*^^Earth  f^    to    thy   FosteMHik 


II 
1820.  1820 
^«"^j^*e  «l<"«J«i  remote  from  eyeiy 

Of  .ordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast; 

I  hU.e  aw  the  honours  of  the  lofty  waste 

"fat"'  '''""'  ^'"^  ^  t^e^eys 

'*'****"  iSS?  '"""'••  """^   «>«    >'!«•''•« 
Whore^tolked  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy 

'*'^"*"lrff  Un-    '""^    '^''^  -«> 
Thott«UMl.  of  vears  li,fope  the  sQent  air 
WM  pierced  ^y  whizzing  shaft  of^h'S^ter 


IV 
1820.  1820 
^^^^^ed  Nursling  of  the  niindQ 

pifaparting  gknoe,  no  negligent  adin  I 
A  Jr»otean  change  seems  wroneht  wUc  1 
pursue 

The  curves,  a  loosely-scattered  efatiDU 
make; 

Or  rather  thou  appear'st  a  glisterinc  mh, 
Sden.,  and  to  the  gazer's  efT^^ 
Thndding  with  sinuous  k>e  titTin^ 
through 

rT!5  •    ?  *  ^"'y  »*«ep  the  ibdanmed  Bl 
Robedmstantlyingarhofsnow-whitefw 

^i}^\  ".^^  P"*?""*  to  fulfil; 
£lse  let  the  dastard  backward  wend,  ad 
roam,  ^^ 

SeekingJIess  bold  aohieTement.  whm  h 


III 
1820.  1820 
'  '*'*  *^^J  paint  thee  ?_  Be  this  naked 

1  Jwued  oould  my  verse,  a  speaking  mon^ 
MiAe  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known. 


V 

1820.  1820 

Sole  listener,  Duddon  I  to  the  br«ese  tbt 
played 

With  Ay  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fithi 
sound  *      -~  — 

Wafted    o'er   euUen    moss   and    ewer 
mound  —  **• 

Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upfaniJ 
Th^e  "'"''"*  »«"'.««>&». 
For  Thee  green  alders  have  together  wood 
P"*"  ?»'?««.•  Mhes  flung  th«A^™I«^ 
And  bmih-trees  risen  iSVilverc^^ 
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td.  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
id    sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude 

and  grey; 
hose   ruddy  children,  hy  the  mother's 

eyes 
xelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  som^ 

mer  day, 
Ly  pleased  associates:  —  light  as  endless 

May 
1  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature,  lies. 


VI 

FLOWERS 

1820.  1820 

RB  yet  our  course  was  graced  with  social 

trees 
i   lacked  not  old  remains  of    hawthorn 

bowers, 
riiere  small  birds  warbled  to  their  parsr 

mours; 
Ad,  earlier  still,  was  heard  the  hum  of 

bees; 
saw  them  ply  their  harmless  robberies, 
Jid  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry 

flowers, 
ed   by  the  stream  with  soft  perpetual 

showers, 
*lenteously  yielded  to  the  vagrant  breeze, 
rhere  bloomed  the  strawberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness; 
rhe     trembling    eyebright    showed     her 

sapphire  blue, 
Che  thyme  her  purple,  like  the  blush  of 

Even; 
Vnd  if  the  breath  of  some  to  no  caress 
Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  view. 
Ml  kinds  alike  seemed  favourites  of  Heaven. 


VII 
1820.  1820 

"  Chakoe  me,  some  God,  into  that  breath- 
ing rose  ! " 
The  love-sick  Stripling  fancifully  sighs. 
The  envied  flower  beholding,  as  it  lies 
On  Laura's  breast,  in  exquisite  repose; 
Or  he  would  pass  into  her  bird,  that  throws 
The  darts  of  song  from  out  its  wiry  cage; 
Enraptured,  —  could  he  for  himself  engage 
The  thousandth  part  of  what  the  Nymph 
bestows; 


And  what  the  little  careless  innocent 
Ungraciously  receives.    Too  daring  choice  I 
There  are  whose  calmer  mind  it  would 

content 
To  be  an  uncuUed  floweret  of  the  glen, 
Fearless  of  plough  and  scythe;  or  darkling 

wren 
That  tunes  on  Duddon's  banks  her  slender 

voice. 

VIII 
1820.  1820 

What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled. 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  dell — who  first 
In  this  pellucid  Current  slaked  his  thirst  ? 
What  hopes  came  with  him  ?  what  designs 

were  spread 
Along  his  path  ?    His  unprotected  bed 
What  dreams  encompassed  ?    Was  the  in- 
truder nursed 
In  hideous  usafi;es,  and  rites  accursed. 
That  thinned  t£e  living  and  disturbed  the 

dead? 
No  voice  replies;  —  both  air  and  earth  are 

mute; 
And   Thou,    blue    Streamlet,  murmuring 

yield'st  no  more 
Than  a  soft  record,  that,  whatever  fruit 
Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  hereto- 
fore. 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 
To  soothe  and  cleanse,  not  madden  and 
pollute  1 

IX 

THE  STEPPING-STONES 

1820.  1820 

The  struggling  Rill  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  Brook  of  loud  and  stately  march. 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  arch; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo !  what  might  seem  a 

zone 
Chosen  for  ornament  —  stone  matched  with 

stone 
In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint.    How  swiftly  have  they 

flown, 
Succeeding — still  succeeding!    Here  the 

Chttd 
Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  runs  fierce 

and  wild, 
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His  budding  courage  to  the  proof;  and 

here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity, 
Thinking  how  fast  time  runs,  life's  end 

how  near  t 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT 
1820.  1820 

Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits 
dance 

With  prompt  emotion,  urging  them  to 
pass; 

A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepherd- 
lass; 

Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizzy  flood  askance; 

To  stop  ashamed  —  too  timid  to  advance; 

She  ventures  once  again  —  another  pause  I 

His  outetretehed  hand  He  tauntingly  with- 
draws  — 

She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance  ! 

Chidden  she  chides  again;  the  thrilling 
touch 

Both  feel,  when  he  renews  the  wished-for 
aid: 

Ah  I  if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir 
too  much, 

Should  beat  too  strongly,  both  may  be  be- 
trayed. 

The  frolic  Loves,  who,  from  yon  high  rock, 

BAA 

The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory  I 


XI 

THE   FAERY  CHASM 

1820.  1820 

No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age: 

A  sky-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft, 

Is  of  the  very  footmarks  unbereft 

Which  tiny   Elves    impressed;  —  on  that 

smooth  stage 
Dancing  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 
In  secret  revels  —  haply  after  theft 
Of  some  sweet  Babe  —  Flower  stolen,  and 

coarse  Weed  left 
For  the  distracted  Mother  to  assuage 
Her    grief    with,    as    she  might  I  —  But, 

where,  oh  I  where 
Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  the  notes 


That    ruled   those  dances  wild  is 

acter?  — 
Deep  underground  ?    Or  in  the  upper  1 
On  ike  shriU  wind  of  midnight  ?  or 

floats 
O'er  twilight  fields  the  autumnal  ] 


XII 
HINTS  FOR  THE   FANa 


1820.  1820 


Stn^ 


On,  loitering   Muse  —  the   swift 

chides  us  —  on  I 
Albeit  his  deep-worn  channel  doth  vaai 
Objects  immense  portrayed  in  mimitift 
WUd  shapes  for  many  a  strange  eanqm 

son  I 
Niagaras,  Alpine  passes,  and  anon 
AbcKles  of  Naiads,  calm  abvsses  pore, 
Bright   Uquid  mansions,  foshioned  to  • 

dure 
When    the    broad    oak    drops,  a  \a^ 

skeleton. 
And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride. 
Palace    and    tower,    are    crumbled  iri 

dust  I  — 
The  Bard  who  walks  vrith  Duddoo  fori^ 

guide. 
Shall  find  such  toys  of  fancy  thicklr  sH: 
Turn  from  the  sight,  enamoured  iloff" 

we  must; 
And,  if  thou  canst,  leave  them  inlihd 

regret  I 

XllI 

OPEN   PROSPECT 

1820.  1820 

Hail  to  the  fields  —  with  Dwellings  s;** 

kled  o'er. 
And  one  small  hamlet,  under  a  greea  US 
Clustering,  with  barn  and  byre,  and  sp^ 

ing  mill  t 
A  glance  sufiBces;  —  should  we  wisb  ^ 

more. 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us.    But  when  bW 

winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  lanoe-lxke  shoots  of  pol^ 

ash. 
Dread  swell  of  sound !  loud  as  the  f^ 

that  lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shoe* 
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3y  wasteful  steel  unsmitten  —  then  would  I 
Tuni  into  port;  and,  reckless  of  the  gale, 
iUckless  of  angry  Duddon  sweeping  oy, 
iPlule  the  warm  hearth  exalts  the  mantling 

ale, 
jaugh  wiUi  the  generous  household  heartily 
it  idl  the  merry  pranks  of  Donnerdale  I 


XIV 

1806.  1807 

)  MOUNTAIN  Stream  I  the  Shepherd  and 

his  Cot 
ere  priyileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude; 
^OT  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
.  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
^f  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
f  stationary  sunshine:  —  thou  hast  viewed 
hese  only,  Duddon  t  with  their  paths  re- 
newed 
y  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
aee  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to 

leave, 
tterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 
lough  simple  thy  companions  were  and 

few; 
id    through    this  wilderness  a  passage 

cleave 
tended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
^  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way 
pursue ! 

XV 
1820.  1820 

^M  this  deep  chasm,  where  quivering 

sunbeams  play 
on  its  loftiest  crags,  mine  eyes  behold 
gloomy  NICHE,  capacious,  blank,  and 

cold; 
concave  free  from  shrubs   and  mosses 

emblance  fresh,  as  if,  with  dire  affray, 
J6  Statue,  placed  amid  these  re^ons  old 
-    tutelary  service,  thence  had  rolled, 
iling  the  flight  of  timid  Yesterday  t 
"    '-  it  by  mortals  sculptured?  — weary 

slaves 
'   low  endeavour  t  or  abruptly  cast 

rude  shape  by  fire,  with  roaring  blast 
^    pestuously  let  loose  from  central  caves  ? 
ashioned  by  the  turbulence  of  waves, 
'i^  when  o'er  highest  hills  the  Deluge 
passed? 


XVI 
AMERICAN  TRADITION 
1820.  1820 

Such  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  be* 

guile 
Or  plague  the  fancy  'mid  the  sculptured 

shows 
Conspicuous  yet  where  Oroonoko  flows; 
There  would  the  Indian  answer  with  a  smile 
Aimed  at  the  White  Man's  ignorance,  the 

while. 
Of  the  Great  Waters  telling  how  they 

rose. 
Covered  the  plains,  and,  wandering  where 

they  chose. 
Mounted  through  every  intricate  defile. 
Triumphant  —  Inundation  wide  and  deep. 
O'er  which  his  Fathers  urged,  to  ridge  and 

steep 
Else  unapproachable,  their  buoyant  way ; 
And  carved,  on  mural  cliff's  undreaded  side, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  beast  of  chase 

or  prey; 
Whate'er  they  sought,  shunned,  loved,  or 

deified  I 


XVII 
RETURN 
1820.  1820 

A  DARK  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted 

yew. 
Perched  on  whose  top  the  Danish  Raven 

croaks; 
Aloft,  the  imperial  Bird  of  Rome  invokes 
Departed  ages,  shedding  where  he  flew 
Loose  fragments  of  wild  wailing,  that  be- 
strew 
The  clouds  and  thrill  the  chambers  of  the 

rocks; 
And  into  silence  hush  the  timorous  flocks. 
That,  calmly  couching  while  the  nightly  dew 
Moistened  each  fleece,  beneath  the  twin- 
kling stars 
Slept  amid  that  lone  Camp  on  Hardknot's 

height. 
Whose  Guardians  bent  the  knee  to  Jove 

and  Mars: 
Or,  near  that  mystic  Round  of  Druid  frame 
Tardily  sinking  by  its  proper  weight 
Deep  into  patient  Earth,  from  whose  smooth 
breast  it  came  I 
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XVIII 

SEATHWAITE  CHAPEL 

1820.  1820 

Sacred  Religion  I  **  mother  of  form  and 
fear," 

Dread  arbitress  of  mutable  respect, 

New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are 
wrecked, 

Or  cease  to  please  the  fickle  worshipper; 

Mother  of  lx>Ye  t  (that  name  best  suits 
thee  here) 

Mother  of  Lotc  I  for  this  deep  Tale,  pro- 
tect 

Truth's  holy  lamp,  pure  source  of  bright 
effect. 

Gifted  to  purge  the  vapoury  atmosphere 

That  seeks  to  stifle  it;  —  as  in  those  days 

When  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel  Teacher 
knew. 

Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  re- 
tmue: 

A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer's  verse  por- 
trays; 

Such  as  the  heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert 
drew; 

And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  death- 
less praise  I 


XIX 

TRIBUTARY    STREAM 

1820.  1820 

Mr  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  de- 
light 
When  hope  presented  some  far-distant  good, 
That  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like 

the  flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  a^ry  height 
Hurryine,  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite; 
Who,  'mid  a  world  of  images  imprest 
On    the  calm   depth   of    his    transparent 

breast. 
Appears    to    cherish    most   that    Torrent 

white, 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all ! 
And  seldom  hath  ear  listened  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon, 
Swoln    by  that    voice  —  whose    murmur 

musical 
Announces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  shall 
faU. 


XX 

THE   PLAIN    OF   DONNERDALE 

1820.  1820 

The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  sees, 
Or  rather  felt,  the  entrancement  that  deUis 
Thy  waters,  Duddon  I  'mid  these  floven 

plains  — 
The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene, 
Transferred  to  bowers  m[iperi8hably  gnep. 
Had  beautified  Elysium  !  But  these  chaiu 
Will  soon  be  broken;  —  a  rough  course  k- 

mains. 
Rough  as  the  past;  where  Thou,  of  plsei^ 

mien. 
Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  the  flock. 
And  countenanced  like  a  soft  oeruletn  skr, 
Shalt  change  thy  temper;  and,  with  macT 

a  shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy, 
Dance,  like  a  Bacchanal,  from  rocK  to  ntk, 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  Ing^t 


XXI 

1820.  1820 

Whencs   that    low  voice?  —  A  whisper 

from  the  heart. 
That  told  of  days  long  past,  when  here  I 

roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  bekyred; 
Some  who  had  early  mandates  to  depart, 
Yet  are  aUowed  to  steal  my  path  athwii* 
By  Duddon's  side;  once  more  do  we  usite, 
Once  more,  beneath  the  kind  Earth's  tns* 

quil  light; 
And  smothered  joys  into  new  being  atari 
From  her  unworthy  seat,  the  doo^  stall 
Of  Time,  breaks  forth  triumphant  Memorr 
Her  glistening  tresses  bouno,  yet  light  safi 

free 
As  golden  locks  of  birch,  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  reean 
Au^t  of  the  fading  year's  indemeoey! 


XXII 
TRADITION 

1820.  1820 

A  LoyB-LORNMaid,at  somefar-distaat  taaa 
Came  to  this  hidden  pool,  whoae  dcf^ 
sumass 
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In  crystal  clearness  Dian's  looking-^lass; 
Andy  gazing,  saw  that  Rose,  which  from  the 

prime 
Derives  its  name,  reflected,  as  the  chime 
Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound: 
The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  longed  to  ravish;  —  shall  she  plunge,  or 

cSimb 
The  humid  precipice,  and  seize  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air  ? 
Desperate  alternative  I   what  fiend  could 

dare 
To  prompt  the  thought  ?  —  Upon  the  steep 

rook's  breast 
The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom, 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  I 


XXIII 

SHEEP  WASHING 

1820.  1820 

Sad  thoughts,  avaunt  I  —  partake  we  their 

bliUie  cheer 
Who  gathered  in  betimes  the  unshorn  flock 
To  wash  the  fleece,  where  haply  bands  of 

rock, 
Checking  the  stream,  make  a  pool  smooth 

and  clear 
As  this  we  look  on.  Distant  Mountains  hear, 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Glamour  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange 

fear. 
And  what  if  Duddon's  spotless  flood  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong;  nor  need  we  blame  &e  li- 
censed joys, 
Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise: 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive. 


XXIV 

THE  RESTING-PLACE 

1820.  1820 

MiD-NoON  is  past;  —  upon  the  sultry  mead 
No  zephyr  breathes,  no  cloud  its  shadow 

tlm>ws: 
If  we  advance  unstrengthened  by  repose, 
Faiewell  the  solace  of  the  vagrant  reed  1 
This  Nook  —  with   woodbine    hung   and 

straggling  weed 


Tempting  recess  as  ever  pilgrim  chose. 
Half  gpot,  half  arbour -proffers  to  en- 

close 
Body  and  mind,  from  molestation  freed. 
In  narrow  compass  —  narrow  as  itself: 
Or  if  the  Fancy,  too  industrious  Elf, 
Be  loth  that  we  should  breathe  awhile  ex- 
empt 
From  new  incitements  friendly  to  our  task, 
Here  wants  not  stealthy  prospect,  that  may 

tempt 
Loose  Idless  to  forego  her  wily  mask. 


XXV 

1820.  1820 

Methinkb  't  were  no  unprecedented  feat 
Should  some  benignant  Minister  of  air 
Lift,  and  encircle  with  a  cloudy  chair, 
The  One  for  whom  my  heart  shall  ever 

beat 
With  tenderest  love;  —  or,  if  a  safer  seat 
Atween  his  downy  wings    be    furnished, 

there 
Would  lodge  her,  and  the  cherished  burden 

bear 
O'er  hill  and  valley  to  this  dim  retreat  I 
Rough   ways  my  steps  have  trod; — too 

rough  and  long 
For  her  companionship;  here  dwells  soft 

ease: 
With  sweets  that  she  partakes  not,  some 

distaste 
Mingles,    and    lurking    consciousness    of 

wrong; 
Languish  the  flowers;  the  waters  seem  to 

waste 
Their  vocal  charm;  their  sparklings  cease 

to  please. 


XXVI 

1820.   1820 

Return,  Content  t  for  fondly  I  pursued. 
Even   when  a  child,  the    Streams  —  un- 
heard, unseen; 
Through  tangled  woods,  impending  rocks 

between; 
Or,  free  as  air,  with  flying  inquest  viewed 
The  sullen  reservoirs  whence  their   bold 

brood  — 
Pure  as  the  morning,  fretful,  boisteronSy 
keen, 
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Green  as  the  salt-sea  billows,  white  and 

green  — 
Poured  down  the  hills,  a  choral  multitude  I 
Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  scanty 

gains; 
Thej  taught  me  random  cares  and  truant 

joys, 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve 

from  stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out 

of  boys; 
Maturer  Fancy  owes  to  their  rough  noise 
Impetuous  thoughts  that  brook  not  servile 

reins. 


XXVI I 
1820.    1820 

Fallen,  and  diffused  into  a  shapeless  heap, 
Or  quietly  self-buried  in  earth's  mould. 
Is   that   embattled   House,   whose  massy 

Keep, 
Flung  from  yon  cliff  a  shadow  large  and 

cold. 
There  dwelt  the  gay,  the  bountiful,  the 

bold; 
Till  nightly  lamentations,  like  the  sweep 
Of  winds  —  though  winds  were  silent  — 

struck  a  deep 
And  lasting  terror  through  that  ancient 

Hold. 
Its  line  of    Warriors  fled;  —  they  shrunk 

when  tried 
By  ghostly  power:  —  but  Time's  unsparing 

hand 
Hath  plucked  such  foes,  like  weeds,  from 

out  the  land; 
And  now,  if  men  with  men  in  peace  abide, 
All  other  strength  the  weakest  may  with- 
stand. 
All  worse  assaults  may  safely  be  defied. 


XXVI 11 

JOURNEY  RENEWED 

1820.   1820 

I  ROSE  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat-opprest, 
Crowded  together  under  rustling  trees 
Brushed    by  the    current  of    the  water- 
breeze; 
And  for  their  sakes,  and  love  of  all  that 
rest, 


On    Duddon's  margin,  in  the   sbetor^ 

nest; 
For  all  the  startled  scaly  tribes  that  sSak 
Into  his  coverts,  and  each  fearless  hak 
Of  dancing  insects  forged  upon  his  bna^ 
For  these,  and  hopes  and  reoolleetiaBBv^ 
Close  to  the  vital  seat  of  hommn  day; 
Glad  meetings,  tender  partings,  that  ^ 

stay 
The  drooping  mind  of  absenoe,  by  vc« 

sworn 
In  his  pure  presence    near  the  tiya^ 

thorn  — 
I  thanked  the  Leader  of  my  onward  V0 


XXIX 
1820.   1820 

No  record  tells  of  lance  ojmosed  to  haa,\ 
Horse  charging  horse,  'nud  thtte  reta^ 

domains;  I 

Tells  that  their  turf  drank  purple  &od  a 

veins 
Of  heroes,  fallen,  or  struggling  to  admoe^ 
Till  doubtful  combat  issued  in  a  trance    , 
Of  victory,  that  struck  through  hesit  ta 

reins 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mortal  yum, 
And  lightened  o'er  the  pallid  coontefluei. 
Yet,  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  who  tie 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  iaAaa* 
The  passing  Winds  memorial  tribute  psr; 
The  Torrents  chant  their  praise,  inspbal 

scorn 
Of  power  usurped;  with  proclamation  lii^ 
And  glad  acknowledgment,  of  lawfol  m;^ 


XXX 

1820.  1820 

Who  swerves  from  innocence,  who  mlb^ 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion  —  a  good  UBe. 
Recovers   not    his  loss;    but  walb  wit^ 

shame. 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  lu^ly  with  w^ 

morse: 
And  oft-times  he  —  who,  yielding  to  tit 

force 
Of  chance-temptation,  ere  his  jomnej  cii 
From  chosen  comrade  turns,  or  bi&ii 

friend  — 
In  vain  shall  me  the  broken  inteicoiine* 
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>t   BO  with  Buoh   as    loosely  wear    the 

chain 
i&t  binds  them,  pleasant  River  I  to  thy 

side:  — 
LTongh  the  rons^h  copse  wheel  thou  with 

hasty  strict; 
shoose  to  saunter  o'er  the  grassy  plain, 
re,  when  the  separation  has  been  tried, 
lat   we,  who  part  in  love,  shall  meet 

again. 


XXXI 

1820.  1820 

3E  KiBK  of  Ulpha  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 
welcome  as  a  star,  that  doth  present 
B  shining  forehead  through  the  peaceful 

rent 
f  a  black  cloud  diffused  o'er  half  the 

sky: 
r  as  a  fruitful  palm-tree  towering  high 
'er  the  parched  waste  beside  an  Amb's 

tent; 
r  the  Indian  tree  whose  branches,  down- 
ward bent, 
ake  root  again,  a  boundless  canopy, 
[ow  sweet  were  leisure  I  could  it  yield  no 

more 
ban  'mid  that  wave-washed  Churchyard 

to  recline, 
lom  pastoral  graTM  extraotmg  thooghte 

divme; 
^  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  summits 

hoar 
H  distant  moonlit  mountains  faintly  shine, 
oothed  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar. 


XXXII 
1820.  1820 

for  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep; 
lingering  no  more  'mid  flower-enamelled 

lands 
Lnd  blooming  thickets;  nor  by  rocky  bands 
leld;  but  in  radiant  prog^ress  toward  the 

Deep 
^ere  mustiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
{ink,  and  tomft  their  nature  —  now  expands 
ilsjestic  Duddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands 
sliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep  I 
beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
it  opened  round  him:  —  hamlets,  towers, 

and  townsy 


And  blue-topped  hiUs,  behold  him  from 

afar; 
In  stately  mien  to  sovereign  Thames  allied. 
Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs. 
With  commerce  freighted,  or  triumphant 


XXXIII 

CONCLUSION 

1820.   1820 

But  here  no  cannon  thunders  to  the  gale; 
Upon  the  wave  no  haughty  pendants  cast 
A  crimson  splendour:  lowlv  is  the  mast 
That  rises  here,  and  humbly  spread,  the 

sail; 
While,  less  disturbed  than  in  the  narrow 

Vale 
Through  which  with  strange  vicissitudes  he 

i»ssed. 
The  Wanderer  seeks  that  receptacle  vast 
Where  all  his  unambitious  functions  fail 
Ahd  may  thy  Poet,  cloud-bom  Stream  I  be 

free  — 
The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resigned. 
And  each  tumultuous  working  left  behind 
At  seemly  distance  —  to  advance  like  Thee; 
Prepare^  in  peace  of  heart,  in  calm  of  mind 
Ana  soul,  to  mingle  with  Eternity  ! 


XXXIV 
AFTER-THOUGHT 

1820.  1S26 

I  THOUOHTof  Thee^  my  partner  and  my  guides 
As  being  past  away,  —  Vain  sympathies  ! 
FoTf  backward,  Duddon,  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
1  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide; 
Still  ^ides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever 

glide; 
The  Form  retnains,  the  Function  never  dies; 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
We  Men,,  who  in  our  mam  0/ youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish;  —  be  it  sol 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have 

power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  (he  future  hour; 
And  if,  as  towcard  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through  love,  through  hope,  andfaiws  tran- 
scendent dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 
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A  PARSONAGE   IN   OXFORD- 
SHIRE 

1820.  1822 

This  Pftnonage  was  the  resideiioe  of  my 
friend  JoneSi  and  Lb  partioalarly  deacribed  in 
another  note. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed 

ends, 
Is  marked  by  no  distinguishable  line; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine; 
And,    wheresoever    the    stealing    footstep 

tends, 
Grarden,  and  that  domain  where  kindred, 

friends. 
And  neighbours  rest  together,  here  con- 
found 
Their  several  features,  mingled  like  the 

sound 
Of  many  waters,  or  as  evening  blends 
With  shady  night.    Soft  airs,  from  shrub 

and  flower. 
Waft  fragrant    greetings  to    each  silent 

grave;  • 

And    while    those    lofty    poplars    gently 

wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes 

asW 
Bright  BS  the  glimpses  of  eternity. 
To  saints  accorded  in  their  mortal  hour.  • 


TO  ENTERPRISE 
1820.  1822 

Keep  for  the  Toung  the  impassioned  smile 
Shed  from  thy  countenance,  as  I  see  thee 

stand 
High  on  that  chalky  cliff  of  Britain's  Isle, 
A  uender  volume  grasping  in  thy  hand  — 
(Perchance  the  pages  tnat  relate 
The  various  turns  of  Crusoe's  fate)  — 
Ah,  spare  the  exulting  smile, 
And  drop  thv  pointing  finger  bright 
As  the  first  flash  of  beacon  light; 
But  neither  veil  thy  head  in  shadows  dim,  10 
Nor  turn  thy  face  away 
From  One  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  day, 
To   thee   would    offer   no    presumptuous 

hynml 


Bold  Spirit  t  who  art  free  to  rore 
Among  the  starry  courts  of  Jove^ 


And  oft  in  splendour  doet  appear 
Embodied  to  poetic  eyes, 
While  traversmg  this  nether  sphere. 
Where  Mortals  call  thee  Enterpkei. 
Daughter  of  Hope  !  her  favourite  C^Ai  1 
Whom  she  to  young  Ambition  bare, 
When  hunter's  arrow  first  defiled 
The  g^ve,  and  stained  the  turf  with  get; 
Thee  wingM  Fancy  took,  and  nnned 
On  broad  Euphrates'  TMdmy  shorBy 
And  where  the  mightier  Waters  burst 
From  caves  of  Indian  mountains  bosr  I 
She  wrapped  thee  in  a  panther's  skia; 
And  Thou,  thy  favourite  food  to  wia. 
The  flame-eyed  eagle  oft  wouldst  aeare  1 
From  her  rock-fortress  in  mid  air. 
With  infant  shout;  and  often  sweeps 
Paired  with  the  ostrich,  o'er  the  pbk; 
Or,  tired  with  sport,  wouldst  sink  adeep 
Upon  the  oouchant  lion's  mane  1 
With  rolling  years  thy  strength  inoetscd 
And,  far  beyond  thy  native  £ast. 
To  thee,  by  varying  titles  known 
As  variously  thy  power  was  shown. 
Did  incense-bei^in^  altars  riae,  ^ 

Which  caught  the  blaze  of  snerifiee. 
From  suppuants  panting  for  the  skies  I 

II  I 

What  though  this  anci«it  Earth  be  trsd   ' 
No  more  bv  step  of  Demi-god 
Mounting  £rom  glorious  deed  to  deed 
As  thou  from  clime  to  clime  didst  leei; 
Yet  still,  the  bosom  beating  high. 
And  the  hushed  farewell  of  an  eye 
Where  no  proorastinatiniF  gaze 

Prove  that  thv  heaven-descended  swtj 
Shall  ne'er  submit  to  cold  decay. 
By  thy  divinity  impelled. 
The  Stripling  seeks  the  tented  fiekl; 
The  aspiring  Virgin  kneels;  and,  pale 
With  awe,  receives  the  hallowed  vefl, 
A  soft  and  tender  Heroine 
Vowed  to  severer  discipline; 
Inflamed  hv  thee,  the  bloomiitf  Boy 
Makes  of  the  ndiistling  shron£  a  toy,     ^ 
And  of  the  ocean's  dismal  breast 
A  jplay-groond,  —  or  a  couch  of  rest; 
'MkL  the  blank  world  of  snow  and  aoe, 
Thou  to  his  dangers  dost  enehain 
The  Chamois-chaser  awed  in  vain 
By  chasm  or  diaxy  preeipioe; 
And  hast  Thou  not  with  triinnpb 
How  soaring  Mortals  glide  between 
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throns^h  the  clouds,  and  braye  the  light 

th  bolder  than  Icarian  flight  ?  70 

w  they,  in  bells  of  orystaf,  dive  — 

lere  winds  and  waters  cease  to  strive  — 

r  no  unholy  visitings, 

long  the  monsters  of  the  Deep; 

d  a&  the  sad  and  precious  things 

lioh  there  in  ghastly  silence  sleep  ? 

,  adverse  tides  and  currents  headed, 

d  breathless  calms  no  longer  dreaded, 

never-slackening  voyage  go 

aight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow;  80 

d,  sli^htin^  sails  and  scorning  oars, 

ep  faith  with  Time  on  distant  shores  ? 

Within  our  fearless  reach  are  placed 

e  secrets  of  the  burning  Waste; 

yptian  tombs  unlock  their  dead, 

le  trembles  at  his  fountain  head; 

on  8peak*st  —  and  lo  I  the  polar  Seas 

ibosom  their  last  mysteries. 

fiat  oh  t  what  transports,  what  sublime 

reward, 
on  from  the  world  of  mind,  dost  thou 

prepare  90 

r  philosophic  Si^;  or  high-souled  Bard 
lio,  for  thy  service    tramed  in  lonely 

woods, 
ath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  the 

air, 
f  calentured  in  depth  of  limpid  floods; 
or  grieves  —  tho     doomed    thro'  silent 

ni^ht  to  bear 
tie  domination  of  his  glorious  themes, 
r  gtniggle  in  the  net-work  of  thy  dreams  I 

III 

!  there  be  movements  in  the  Patriot's 
soul, 

rom  source  still  deeper,  and  of  higher 
worth, 

^  is  thine  the  quickening  impulse  to  con- 
trol, 100 

nd  m  due  season  send  the  mandate 
forth; 

hj  call  a  prostrate  Nation  can  restore, 

Hien  but  a  single  Mind  resolves  to  crouch 
no  more. 

IV 

h«ad  Minister  of  wrath  I 

^  to  their  destined  punishment  dost 
npge 

^  Pharaohs  of  the  earth,  the  men  of  hard- 
ened heart  I 

m  imaasisted  by  the  flattering  stars. 


Thou  strew'st  temptation  o'er  the  path 
When  they  in  pomp  depart  109 

With  trampling  horses  and  refulgent  cars  — 
Soon  to  be  swallowed  by  the  brmy  surge; 
Or  cast,  for  lingering  aeath,  on  unknown 

strands; 
Or  caught  amid  a  whirl  of  desert  sands  — 
An  Army  now,  and  now  a  living  hill 
That  a  brief  while  heaves  with  convulsive 

throes  — 
Then  all  is  still; 
Or,  to  forget  their    madness    and    their 

woes. 
Wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet  of  spotless  snows  I 


Back   flows   the   willing    current    of    my 

Song: 
If  to  provoke   such  doom    the    Impious 

dare,  lao 

Whv  should  it  daunt  a  blameless  prayer  ? 
—  Bold  Groddess  t  range  ourToutn  among; 
Nor  let  thy  genuine  impulse  fail  to  beat 
In  hearts  no  longer  young; 
Still  may  a  veteran  Few  nave  pride 
In  thoughts  whose  sternness  makes  them 

sweet; 
In  fixed  resolves  by  Reason  justified; 
That  to  their  object  cleave  like  sleet 
Whitening  a  pine  tree's  northern  side. 
When  fields  are  naked  far  and  wide,        130 
And  withered  Jeaves,  from  earth's  cold 

breast 
Up-oaugfat  in  whirlwinds,  nowhere  can  find 

rest. 

VI 

But,  if  such  homage  thou  disdain 
As  doth  with  mellowing  years  agree, 
One  rarely  absent  from  tny  train 
More  humble  iavoxas  may  obtain 
For  thy  contented  Votary. 
She,  who  incites  the  frolic  lambs 
In  presence  of  their  heedless  dams, 
Ana  to  the  solitary  fawn  140 

Vouchsafes  her  lessons,  bounteous  Nymph 
That  wakes  the  breeze,  the  sparkling  lymph 
Doth  hurry  to  the  lawn; 
She,  who  iiis{Hres  that  strain  of  joyance  holy 
Which  the  sweet  Bird,  misnamed  the  mel- 
ancholy. 
Pours  forth  in  shady  groves,  shall  plead  for 

me; 
And  vernal  mornings  opening  bright 
With  views  of  nndeflned  delight. 
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And  cheerful  songs,  and  suns  that  shine 
On  busy  days,  with  thankful  nights,  be 
nune.  150 


VII 


But  thou,  O  Goddess  I  in  thy  fayonrite  Isle 

(Freedom's  impregnable  redoubt, 

The  wide  earth's  store-house  fenced  about 


With  breakers  roaring  to  tbe  gales 
That  stretch  a  thoosand  thowaai  m^) 
Quicken  the  slothful,  and  ezalft  the  vie!- 
Thy  impulse  is  the  life  of  Fame; 
Glad  Hope  would  almost  eeaae  to  be 
If  torn  from  thy  soeiety; 
And  Loy e,  when  worthiest  of  his  atae, 
Is  proud  to  walk  the  earth  wHk  Thatl 


ECCLESIASTICAL   SONNETS 

IN   SERIES 

1821.  1822 

My  pnrposa  in  wridng  this  Series  was,  as  much  as  posmbloi  to  confine  ray  yiew  to  the  liiimdKii 
progress,  and  operation  of  the  Church  in  England,  both  preyious  and  subsequent  to  the  Belamfii 
The  Sonnets  were  written  long  before  ecclesiastical  history  and  points  of  doctrine  had  esd^^ 
interest  with  which  they  haye  been  recently  enquired  into  and  discussed.  Tbe  former 
is  mentioned  as  an  excuse  for  my  baring  fallen  uito  error  in  respect  to  an  incident  vbi 
selected  as  setting  forth  the  height  to  which  tbe  power  of  the  Popedom  orer  temporal 
had  attained,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  it  was  displayed.  I  allnde  to  the  last 
one  in  the  first  aeries,  where  Pope  Alexander  the  third  at  Venice  is  described  as  sett 
on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor  fiarbarossa.  Though  this  is  related  as  a  fact  in  history,  I 
is  a  mere  legend  of  no  authority.  Substitute  for  it  an  undeniable  troth  not  leas  fitted  ia 
purpose,  namely,  the  penance  inflicted  by  Gregory  the  Seyenth  upon  the  Emperor  Hear 
Fourth. 

Before  I  conclude  ray  notice  of  these  Sonnets,  let  me  obserye  that  the  opini<m  I  pitiaoeBca 
f ayour  of  Land  (long  before  the  Oxford  Tract  movement)  and  which  had  brought  eeiwuni  ^ 
me  from  several  quarters,  is  not  in  the  least  changed.  Omitting  here  to  examine  into  Ui 
in  renpect  to  the  persecuting  spirit  with  which  he  nas  been  charged,  I  am  pemaded  thatsitf 
his  aims  to  restore  ritual  practices  which  had  been  abandoned  were  good  and  wise,  whatever  < 
he  might  commit  in  the  manner  he  sometimes  attempted  to  enforce  them.  I  farther  befiew 
had  not  he,  and  others  who  shared  his  opinions  and  felt  as  he  did,  stood  np  in  oppcsitaoa  9 
reformers  of  that  period,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Church  would  ever  have  reeo^red  b 
ground  and  become  the  blessing  it  now  is,  and  will,  I  trust,  become  in  a  still  greater  dagiW) 
to  those  of  its  communion  and  to  those  who  unfortunately  are  separated  from  it. 


PART    1 

FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY INTO  BRITAIN,  TO  THE 
CONSUMMATION  OF  THE  PAPAL 
DOMINION 

**  A  vene  may  catch  a  wanderlnff  Soul,  that  flies 
Prof  onnder  Tracts,  and  l^  a  bleat  •orprlae 
OooTert  delight  into  a  Sacrifice.** 


INTRODUCTION 

1821.   1822 

I,  WHO  accompanied  with  fidthf  ul  pace  ^ 
Cerulean  Duddon  from  his  cloud-fed  spring, 
And  loved  with  spirit  ruled  by  his  to  sing 
Of  mountain  quiet  and  boon  nature's  grace; 


I,    who    essayed    the    nobler    Streaa  < 

trace 
Of  Liberty,  and  smote  the  plansire  itfll 
Till  the  checked  torrent,  proudly  trio^ 

Won  for  nerself  a  lasting  restingHobK: 
Now  seek  upon  the  heighta  of  Imefl 

source  J 

Of  a  Holt  River,  on  whose  baab^ 

found  J 

Sweet  pastoral  flowers,  and  laureli  ^ 

have  crowned 
Full   oft  the  unworthy  brow  ol  kavk 

force; 
And,  for  delight*  of  bim  who  tzaob  I 

course, 
Immortal  amaranth  and  palms  abovd. 
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II 

CONJECTURES 

1821.  1822 

tiere  be  prophets  on  whose  spirits  rest 
i  things,  revealed  like  future,  they  can 

tell 
Kt  Powers,  presiding  o'er  the  sacred  well 
Christian    Faith,  this  savage    Island 

blessed 
h  its  first  bounty.  Wandering  through 

the  west, 
holy  Paul  a  while  in  Britain  dwell, 
call  the  Fountain  forth  by  miracle, 
with  dread  signs  the  nascent  Stream 

inTest? 
He,  whose  bonds  dropped  off,  whose 

prison  doors 
V  open,  by  an  Angel's  voice  unbarred  ? 
some  of  humbler  name,  to  these  wild 

shores 
m-driven;  who,  having  seen  the  cup  of 

woo 
I  from  their  Master,  sojourned  here  to 

guard 
precious  Current  they  had  taught  to 

flow? 


in 

FREPIDATION  OF  THE  DRUIDS 

1821.  1822 

EAM8  round  the  Arch-druid's  brow  the 

seamew  —  white 
Menai's  foam;  and  toward  the  mystic 

ring 
ere  Augurs  stand,  the  Future  question- 
ing, 
wlj  the  cormorant  aims  her  heavy  flight, 
tendiiuf  ruin  to  each  baleful  rite, 
(t,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  hath  crept  o'er 
ivian  truths,  and  patriarchal  lore, 
ighty  the  Bard :  can  these  meek  doctrines 

bl^ht 
transports  ?  wither  his  heroic  strains  ? 
i  all   shall   be   fulfilled;  — the  Julian 

spear 
way  flrst  opened;    and,  with  Roman 

chains, 
» tidings  come  of  Jesus  onicifled; 
By  come  —  they  spread  —  the  weak,  tke 

8ufFerin|^,  near; 
:0t  the  faitlu  and  in  the  hope  abide. 


IV 

DRUIDICAL    EXCOMMUNICATION 

1821.  1822 

Mercy  and  Love  have  met  thee  on  thy  road. 
Thou  wretched  Outcast,  from  the  gift  of 

fire 
And  food  cut  off  by  sacerdotal  ire. 
From  every  sympathy  that  Man  bestowed  I 
Yet  shall  it  claim  our  reverence,  that  to  God, 
Ancient  of  days  I  that  to  the  eternal  Sire, 
These  jealous  Ministers  of  law  aspire, 
As  to  the  one  sole  fount  whence  wisdom 

flowed. 
Justice,  and  order.    Tremblingly  escaped. 
As  if  with  prescience  of  the  coming  storm, 
ThcU  intimation  when  the  stars  were  shaped; 
And  still,  'mid  yon  thick  woods,  the  pnouil 

truth 
Glimmers    through  many  a  superstitious 

form 
That  fills  the  Soul  with  unavailing  ruth. 


UNCERTAINTY 
1821.  1822 

Darkness  surroimds  us;  seeking,  we  are 

lost 
On  Snowdon's  wilds,  amid  Brigantian  coves, 
Or  where  the  solitary  shephera  roves 
Alon^  the  plain  of  Sarum,  by  the  ghost 
Of  Tune  and  shadows  of  Tradition,  crost; 
And  where  the  boatman  of  the  Western 

Isles 
Slackens  his  course  —  to  mark  those  holy 

piles 
Which  yet  survive  on  bleak  lona's  coast. 
Nor  these,  nor  monuments  of  eldest  name, 
Nor  Taliesin's  unf orgotten  lays. 
Nor  characters  of  Greek  or  Koman  fame, 
To  an  unquestionable  Source  have  led; 
Enough  —  if  eyes,  that  sought  the  f  oimtain- 

head 
In  vain,  upon  the  growing  Rill  may  gaie. 

VI 

PERSECUTION 

1821.  1822 

Lament  f  for  Diooletlan's  fiery  sword 
Works  busy  as  the  lightning;  W  instinot 
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Sung  for  themselveH,  and  those  whom  they 
would  free ! 

Rich  conquest  waits  them:  —  the  tempestu- 
ous sea 

Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high 

And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  clashing 
swords, 

These  good  men  humhle  hj  a  few  bare 
words, 

And  calm  with  fear  of  God's  divinity. 


XV 

PAULINUS 
1821.    1822 

But,  to  remote  Northumbria's  royal  Hall, 
Where  thoughtful  Edwin,  tutored  in  the 

school 
Of  sorrow,  still  maintains  a  heathen  rule, 
Who  comes  with  functions  apostolical  ? 
Mark  him,  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature 

taU, 
Black  hair,   and  vivid  eye,  and   meagre 

cheek, 
fiis  Brominent  feature  like  an  eagle's  beak; 
A  man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 
And  strike  with  reverence.    The  Monarch 

leans 
Toward  the  pure  truths  this  Delegate  pro- 
pounds. 
Repeatedly  his  own  deep  mind  he  sounds 
With  careful  hesitation,  —  then  convenes 
A  synod  of  his  Councillors:  t-  give  ear. 
And  what  a  pensive  Sage  doth  utter,  hear  I 

XVI 

PERSUASION 

1821.    1822 

«  Man's  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty 

KingI 
That  —  while  at  banquet  with  your  Chiefs 

you  sit 
Housed  near  a  blazing  fire  —  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  wintry  tempest.     Fluttering, 
Here  did  it  enter;  Uiere,  on  hasty  wing. 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  be- 
hold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such,  that  transient 

Thing, 
The  human  Soul;  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  Body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 


But  from  what  world  She  came,  wkil 

or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tong«e  baj 

shown; 
This  mysteiy  if  the  Stranger  can  reresl. 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed  1  *    j 

xvn 

CONVERSION 
1821.    1822  j 

Probcft  transformation  works  tbe  sew 

Lore; 
The  Council  closed,  the  Priest  in  full  ck*^ 
Rides  forth,  an  arm^d  man,  and  hah  ^ 

spear 
To  desecrate  the  Fane  which  herebrfwe    j 
He  served  in  folly.    Woden  Tails,  and  IVt 
la  overturned;  the  mace,  in  batUe  hearei 
(So  might  they  dream)  till  victoiy  « 

achieved. 
Drops,  and  the  God  himself  is 

more. 
Temnle  and  Altar  sink,  to  hide  their 
Amid  oblivious  weeds.    "  O  come  to  w€. 
Ye  heavy  laden  I "  such  the  inviting  voi« 
Heard  near  fresh  streams;  and  tbuuMndi 

who  rejoice 
In  the  new  Rite,  the  pledge  of  sanetit?, 
Shall,  by  regenerate  life,  tibe  promise  di^ 

XVIII 
APOLOGY 
1821.    1822 

Nor  scorn  the  aid  which  Fancy  <^  M 

lend 
The  Soul's  eternal  interests  to  promotg:  J 
Death,  darkness,  danger,  are  our  natsa 

lot;  I 

And  evil  Spirits  may  our  walk  attend 
For  aught  the  wisest  know  or  comprffc«« 
Then  be  good  Spirits  free  to  breathe  a  m 
Of  elevation;  let  their  odours  float 
Around  these  Converts;  and  their  gkH 

blend,  I 

The  midni^t  stars  outshining,  or  tbelM 
Of  the  noonday.    Nor  doubt  that  pM^ 

cords  ,    I 

Of  good  works,  mingling  witii  the  riska^ 

raise  . 

The  Soul  to  purer  wwlda:  and  wk»  ta 

line  I 
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lall  draw,  the  limits  of  the  power  define, 
bat  even  imperfect  &ith  to  man  affords  ? 

XIX 

PRIMITIVE  SAXON  CLERGY 

1821.    1822 

ow  beantiftd  your  presence,  how  benign, 
sryants  of  God  t  who  not  a  thought  will 

share 
nth  the  vain  world;   who,  outwardly  as 

bare 
s  winter  trees,  yield  no  fallacious  sign 
hat  the  firm  soul  is  clothed  with  fruit 

divine  1 
ach  Priest,  when  service  worthy  of  his 

care 
[as  called  him  forth  to  breathe  the  com- 
mon air, 
light  seem  a  saintly  Image  from  its  shrine 
descended:  —  happy    are    the    eyes  that 

meet 
lie  Apparition;  evil  thoughts  are  stayed 
Lt  his   approach,  and    low-bowed    necks 

entreat 
L  benediction  from  his  voice  or  hand; 
Vlience  grace,  through  which  the  heart 

can  understand, 
ind  vows,  that  bind  the  will,  in  silence 

made. 

XX 

OTHER  INFLUENCES 
1821.    1822 

Kb,  when  the  Body,  roimd  which  in  love 

we  clung, 
[s  chilled  by  death,  does  mutual  service 

faU?  • 

[s  tender  pity  then  of  no  avail  ? 
\ie  intercessions  of  the  fervent  tongue 
k  waste  of  hope  ?  —  From  this  sad  source 

have  sprung 
Rites  that  console  the  Spirit,  under  grief 
^liich  ill  can  brook  more  rational  relief: 
Hence,  prayers    are    shaped    amiss,    and 

dirges  sung 
For  Souls  whose  doom  is  fixed  !    The  way 

is  smooth 
For  Power  that  travels  with  the  human 

heart: 
Confession  ministers  the  pang  to  soothe 
In  him  who  at  the  ghost  of  guilt  doth 

start. 


Ye  holy  Men,  so  earnest  in  your  care. 
Of  your  own  mighty  instruments  beware  ! 

XXI 

SECLUSION 
182 I.    1822 

Lance,  shield,  and  sword  relinquished,  at 

his  side 
A  bead-roll,  in  his  hand  a  clasped  book. 
Or  staff  more  harmless  than  a  shepherd's 

crook. 
The  war-worn  Chieftain  quits  the  world  — 

to  hide 
His  thin  autumnal  locks  where  Monks  abide 
In  cloistered  privacy.     But  not  to  dwell 
In  soft  repose  he  comes:  within  his  cell. 
Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride, 
At  mom,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  silent 

hour, 
Do  penitential  cogitations  cling; 
Like  ivy,  round  some  ancient  elm,  they 

twine 
In  grisly  folds  and  strictures  serpentine; 
Ye^  while  they  strangle,  a  fair  growth  they 

bring. 
For    recompence  —  their    own    perennial 

bower. 

xxn 

CONTINUED 

1821.    1822 

Methinks  that  to  some  vacant  hermitaee 
My  feet  would  rather  turn  —  to  some  dry 

nook 
Scooped  out  of  living  rock,  and  near  a  brook 
Hurled  down  a  mountain-cove  from  stage 

to  stage, 
Yet  tempering,  for  my  sight,  its  bustling 

rage 
In  the  sort  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool; 
Thence  creeping  under  sylvan  arches  cool, 
Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  glorious  equipage 
Would  elevate  my  dreams.  A  beechen  bowl, 
A  maple  dish,  my  furniture  should  be; 
Crisp,  yellow  leaves  my  bed;  the  hooting 

owl 
My  night-watch:  nor  should  e'er  the  crested 

fowl 
From  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  sound  for 

me. 
Tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  industry. 
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XXIII 
REPROOF 
182I.  1822 

But  what  if  One,  through  groye  or  flowery 

mead. 
Indulging  thus  at  will  the  creeping  feet 
Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  should  meet 
Thy  hovering  Shade,  O  venerable  Bede  t 
The  saint,  the  scholar,  from  a  circle  freed 
Of  toil  stupendous,  in  a  hallowed  seat 
Of  learning,  where  thou  heard'st  the  billows 

beat 
On  a  wild  coast,  rough  monitors  to  feed 
Perpetual  industry.    Sublime  Recluse  t 
The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the 

debt 
Imposed  on  human  kind,  must  first  forget 
Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 
Of  a  long  life;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  last  dear  service  of  thy  passing  breath  I 

XXIV 

SAXON    MONASTERIES,    AND     LIGHTS 
AND  SHADES  OF  THE  RELIGION 

1821.  1822 

Bt  such  examples  moved  to  unbous^ht  pains. 
The  people  work  like  congregated  bees; 
Eager  to  build  the  quiet  For&esses 
Where  Piety,  as  they  believe,  obtains 
From  Heaven  a^«n«ra/  blessing ;  timely  rains 
Or  needful  sunshine;  prosperous  enterprise. 
Justice  and  peace:  —  bold  faith  t  yet  also 

rise 
The  sacred  Structures  for  less  doubtful 

gains. 
The  Sensual  think  with  reverence  of  the 

palms 
Which  the  chaste  Yotaries  seek,  beyond  the 

grave 
If  penance  be  redeemable,  thence  alms 
Flow  to  the  poor,  and  freedom  to  the  slave; 
And  if  full  oft  the  Sanctuary  save 
Lives  blaok  with  guilt,  ferocity  it  calms. 


XXV 

MISSIONS  AND  TRAVELS 

1821.  1822 

Not  sedentary  all:  there  are  who  roam 
To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores; 


Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  kneo-waa 

floors 
To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christeiidoci; 
Whence  they,  like  riehly-laden  merefaut^ 

come 
To  their  belov^  cells:  —  or  shall  we  ity 
That,  like  the  Bedp<sro68  Knight,  thej  vip 

their  way. 
To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 
Truth,  their  immortal  Una  ?    Babyka, 
Learned  and  wise,  hath  perished  utterlr. 
Nor  leaves  her  Speech  one  word  to  iid  tk 

sigh 
That  would  lament  her;  —  Memphis,  TjR. 

are  gone 
With  all  their  Arts,  —  but  classk  km  ghda 

on 
By  these  Religious  saved  for  aU  postedtr. 

XXVI 
ALFRED 

182I.  1822 

Behold  a  pnpfl  of  the  monkish  gown, 
The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  detrl 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating^^iear; 
Mirror  of  Princes  I    Indigent  Kenows 
Might  range  the  stany  euier  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  kis  deserts,  who,  like  the  vesr, 
Pours  forth  his  bounty,  like  the  daj  M 

cheer, 
And  awes  like  night  with  mercy4efiipereJ 

frown. 
Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 
No  moment  steals;  pain  narrows  not  k* 

cares. 
Though  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spaik  « 

gem. 
Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  Jemsalem, 
And  Christian  India,  through  ber  widi- 

spread  clime. 
In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  ihti» 

xxvn 
HIS  DESCENDANTS 

1821.  1822 

• 

When  thy  great  soul  was  freed  tnmmoi^ 

chains. 
Darling  of  England  I  many  a  bitter  As^m 
Fell  on  thy  tomb;  but  emulative  power 
Flowed  in  thy  line  through  undegeBai* 

veins. 
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»  Kaoe  of  Alfred  covet  glorious  paias 
ten  dangers  threaten,  dangers  ever  new  I 
tc^    tempests  bursting,  Uaoker  still  in 

▼iew  I 
t  manly  soyereignty  its  hold  retains; 
e  root  sincere,  the  branches  bold  to  striye 
th  the  fierce  tempest,  while,  within  the 

Tomid 
their  protection,  gentle  virtues  thrive; 
oft,  'mid  some  green  plot  of  open  ground, 
ide  as  the  oak  extends  its  dewy  ^oom, 
e  fostered  hyacinths  spread  their  purple 

bloom. 

xxvm 

INFLUENCE  ABUSED 

1 82 1.  1822 

[lOBD  by  Ambition,  who  with  subtlest  skill 
uing^  her  meiu..,  the  Enthiudast  as  a 

dupe 
laU  soar,  and  as  a  hypocrite  can  stoop, 
od  turn  the  instruments  of  good  to  ill, 
oulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  will, 
loh  Dunbtak: — from  its  Benedictine  coop 
sues  the  master  Mind,  at  whose  fell  swoop 
be  chaste  affections  tremble  to  fulfil 
beir  purposes.    Behold,  pre-signified, 
be  Bught  of  spiritual  sway  I  his  thoughts, 

his  dreams, 

0  in  the  supernatural  world  abide: 

>  vaunt  a  throng  of  Followers,  filled  with 
pride 

1  what  they  see  of  virtues  pushed  to 

extremes, 
nd  sorceries  of  talent  misapplied. 


XXIX 

DANISH  CONQUESTS 
1821.  1822 

7oB  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl 

obey  I 
Hssension,  checking  arms  that  would  re- 
strain 
Llie  incessant  Rovers  of  the  northern  main, 
lelps  to  restore  and  spread  a  Pagan  sway: 
int  Gospel-truth  is  potent  to  allay 
fierceness  and  rage;  and  soon  the  cruel 

Dane 
?eels,  through  the  influence  of  her  gentle 

reign, 
Sis  native  superstitions  melt  away. 


Thus,  often,  when  thick  ^oom  the  east 

o'ershrouds. 
The  full-orbed  Moon,  slow  climbing,  doth 

appear 
Silently  to  consume  the  heavy  clouds; 
Haw  no  one  can  resolve;  but  every  eye 
Around  her  sees,  while  air  is  hu^ed,  a 

clear 
And  widening  circuit  of  ethereal  sky. 


XXX 

CANUTE 

1821.  1822 

A«PU&ASANT  music  floats  along  the  Mere, 
From  Monks  in  Ely  chanting  service  high, 
While-as  Canikte  the  King  is  rowing  by: 
<<My  Oarsmen,"  quoth  the  mighty  King, 

**  draw  near. 
That  we  the  sweet  song  of  the  Monks  may 

hear  I" 
He    listens  (all    past  conquests,  and    all 

schemes 
Of  future,  vanishing  like  empty  dreams) 
Heart-touched,  and  hi^ly  not  without  a 

tear. 
The  Royal  Minstrel,  ere  the  choir  is  still, 
While  his  free  Ba^Tge  skims  the  smooth 

flood  along, 
Gives  to  that  rapture  an  accordant  Rhyme. 
O  suffering  Earth  I  be  tiiankful:  sternest 

clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subject  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-descended  Piety  and  Song. 


XXXI 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 
1821.   1822 

The  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepares 

The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  line. 

Hark  t  't  is  the  tolling  Curfew  I  —  the  stars 
shine; 

But  of  the  lights  that  cherish  household 
cares 

And  festive  gladneH.  boms  not  one  that 
dares 

To  twinkle  after  that  dull  stroke  of  thine. 

Emblem  and  instrument,  from  Thames  to 
Tyne, 

Of  force  that  daunts,  and  owming  that  en- 
snares I 
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Yet  as  the  tenon  of  the  lordly  bell. 
That  quench,  from  hut  to  palace,  lamps  and 

iires, 
Touch  not  the  tapers  of  the  sacred  quires; 
Even  so  a  thraldom,  studious  to  expel 
Old  laws,  and  ancient  customs  to  derange. 
To  Creed  or  Ritual  brings  no  fatal  duu^. 

XXXII 

1821.  1837 

Coldly  we  spake.  The  Saxons,  oyer- 
powered 

B7  wrong  triumphant  through  its  own  ex- 
cess. 

From  fields  laid  waste,  from  house  and 
home  devoured 

B7  flames,  look  up  to  heaven  and  crave  re- 
dress 

From  God's  eternal  justice.     Pitiless 

Though  men  be,  there  are  angels  that  can  feel 

For  wounds  that  death  alone  has  power  to 
heal, 

For  penitent  guilt,  and  innocent  distress. 

And  has  a  Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 

His  Country's  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes 
no  more; 

Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonize; 

And  far  above  the  mine's  most  precious  ore 

The  least  snudl  pittance  of  bare  mould  they 
prize 

Scoopea  from  the  sacred  earth  where  his 
dear  relics  lie. 

XXXIII 

THE  COUNCIL  OF   CLERMONT 

1821.  1822 

«Aki>  shall,"  the  Pontiff  asks,  "profane- 

ness  flow 
From  Nazareth  —  source  of  Christian  piety, 
From  Bethlehem,  from    the    Mounts    of 

Agony 
And  glonfied  Ascension  ?    Warriors,  go. 
With  prayers  and  blessings  we  your  path 

will  sow; 
Like  Moses  hold  our  hands  erect,  till  ye 
Have  chased  far  off  by  righteous  victory 
These    sons    of    Amalek,    or    laid    them* 

low  I "  — 
*<  God  willeth  it,"  the  whole  assembly 

cry; 
Shout  which  the  enraptured  multitude 

tounds ! 


The  Council-roof  and  ClenDonf  s  tomm 

reply;  — 
«  God  willeth  it,"  from  hill  to  hill  lebom^ 
And,  in  awe-stricken  Countries  far  and  oi^ 
Through  **  Nature's  hollow  arch  "  that  ima 

resounds. 

XXXIV 

CRUSADES 
1821.   1822 

The  turbaned  Race  are  poured  in  thidee^ 

ing  swarms 
Along  the  west;  though  driven  from  Aqir 

taine, 
The  Crescent  glitters  on  the  towers  of  Spsic 
And  soft  Italia  feels  renewed  alarms; 
The  scimitar,  that  yields  not  to  the  ehsr^ 
Of  ease,  the  narrow  Bosphorus  will  disdtc; 
Nor  long  (that  crossed)  would  Gredubifii 

detein 
Their  tents,  and  check  the  current  of  tbeir 

arms. 
Then  blame  not  those  who,  by  the  m^tie< 

lever 
Known  to  the  moral  world,  ImaginaticB, 
Upheave,  so  seems  it,  from  her  natural  ft*- 

tion 
AU  Christendom:  —  they  sweep  akog (vu 

never 
So  huge  a  host  I)  —  to  tear  from  the  Ut^ 

believer 
The  precious  Tomb,  their  haven  of  sahstioa 

XXXV 

RICHARD   I 

1821.   1822 

Redoubted  King,  of  courage  leooipe, 
I  mark  thee,  Richard  I  urgent  to  equip 
Thy  warlike  person  with  the  staff  and  sen^ 
I  watch  thee  sailing  o'er  the  midland  brio': 
In  conquered  Cyprus  see  thy  Bride  deeliae 
Her  blushing  cheek,  love-vows  upon  her  byi 
And  see  love-emblems  streaming  fraoi  tkf 

ship. 
As  thence  she  holds  her  way  to  Pskctiw- 
My  Song,  a  fearless  homager,  would  attest 
Thy  thundering  battle-axe  as  it  ckaves  tb 

press 
Of  war,  but  duty  summons  her  awav 
To  tell  —  how,  finding  in  the  rMh  distna 
Of  those  Enthusiasts  a  subservient  frieadl 
To  giddier  heights  hath  clomb  the  Ftjd 

sway. 
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XXXVI 

AN   INTERDICT 

1 82 1.   1822 

JLLMB  quake  by  turns:  proud  Arbitress 

of  grace, 
e  Church,  by  mandate  shadowing  forth 

the  power 
e  arrogates  o'er  heaven's  eternal  door, 
>ses  the  gates  of  every  sacred  place, 
raight  from  the  sun  and  tainted  air's  em- 
brace 
[  sacred thin£^  are  covered:  cheerful  mom 
o W8  sad  as  meht — no  seemly  garb  is  worn, 
ir  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  face 
tth  natural  smiles  of  greeting.    Bells  are 

dumb; 
tches  are  graves  —  funereal  rites  denied; 
id  in  the  churchyard  he  must  take  his  bride 
ho  dares  be  wedded  I  Fancies  thickly  come 
to  the  pensive  heart  ill  fortified, 
id  comfortless  despairs  the  soul  benimib. 


xxxvn 

PAPAL  ABUSES 

1821.  1822 

3  with  the  Stream  our  voyage  we  pursue, 
iie  gross  materials  of  this  world  present 
marvellous  study  of  wild  accident; 
ncouth  proximities  of  old  and  new; 
od  bold  transfigurations,  more  untrue 
U  might  be  deemed)  to  disciplined  intent 
ban  aught  the  sky's  fantastic  element, 
lien  most  fantastic,  offers  to  the  view, 
iw  we  not  Henry  scourged  at  Becket's 

shrine? 
dI  John  self-stripped  of  his  insignia:  — 

crown, 
leptre  and  mantle,  sword  and  ring,  laid  down 
t  a  proud  Legate's  feet  1     The  spears  that 

line 
aronial  halls,  the  opprobrious  insult  feel; 
nd  angry  Ocean  roars  a  vain  appeal. 

xxxviii 

SCENE  IN  VENICE 

1821.   1822 

iLACK  Demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred 

head, 
'0  Cesar's  Saccessor  the  Pontiff  spake; 


«£re  I  absolve  thee,  stoop  1  that  on  thy 

neck 
Levelled  with  earth  this  foot  of  mine  may 

tread." 
Then  he,  who  to  the  altar  had  been  led, 
He,  whose  strong  arm  the  Orient  could  not 

check. 
He,  who  had  held  the  Soldan  at  his  beck. 
Stooped,  of  all  glory  disinherited. 
And  even  the  common  dignity  of  man  I  — 
Amazement  strikes  the  crowa:  while  many 

turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  bum 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature;  but  the  sense  of 

most 
In  abject  sympathy  with  power  is  lost. 

XXXIX 

PAPAL  DOMINION 

1821.   1822 

Unless  to  Peter's  Chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come  and  ask  permission  when  to 

blow. 
What  further  empire  would  it  have  ?  for 

now 
A  ghostly  Domination,  unoonfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  Bards  to  Love  as- 
signed. 
Sits  there  in  sober  truth  —  to  raise  the  low. 
Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow; 
Through  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to 

unbind  I  — 
Resist  —  the  thunder  quails  thee  I  —  crouch 

—  rebuff 
Shall  be  thy  reoompenoe  t  from  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
For  occupation  of  a  mag^c  wand. 
And  't  is  the  Pope  that  wields  it:  —  whether 

.  rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his 
hand  I 

PART   II 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN 
THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES   I 


1821.  1845 

How  soon  —  alas  I  did  Man,  created  pure  — 
By  Angels  guarded,  deviate  from  the  line 
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Presoribed  to  duty:  —  woeful  forfeituie 
He  made  bj  wilful  breach  of  law  diyine. 
With  like    perverseneas  did  the  Chuvch 

abjure 
Obedieuoe  to  her  Lord,  and  haste  to  twine, 
"Mid  HeaTen4x>ni  flowers  that  shall  for  aye 

endure, 
Weeds  on  whose  front  the  world  had  fixed 

her  sign. 
O  Man,  —  if  with  thy  trials  thus  it  fares, 
If  good  can  smooth  the  way  to  evil  ehoiee. 
From  all  rash  censure  be  the  mind  kept 

free; 
He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  oompares, 
And  in  the  stoniest  sente^  whion  his 

voice 
Fronounoes,  ne'er  ahandons  Ch»rity. 


n 
1821.  1845 

From  false  assumption  rose,  and,  fondly 

haQed 
By  superstition,  spread  the  Papal  power; 
Yet  do  not  deem  the  Autooraqy  prevailed 
Thus  only,  even  in  error's  darkest  hour. 
She   daunts,    forth-thundering   from    her 

spiritoal  tower. 
Brute  rapine,  or  with  gentle  lure  she  tames. 
Justice  aiid  Peace  through  Her  uphold  their 

claims; 
And    Chastity    finds    many   a   sheltering 

bower. 
Bealm  there  is  none  that  if  controlled  or 

swayed 
By  her  commands  partakes  not,  in  degree, 
Of  good,  o'er    manners,  arts   and  arms, 

diffused: 
Yes,  to  thy  dominafion,  Roman  See, 
Tho'  miserably,  oft  monstrously,  abused 
By  blind  ambition,  be  this  tribute  paid. 


in 

CISTERTIAN   MONASTERY 

1821.  1822 

^Hebs  Man    wujft  jmrelv  ii9$$t  Ua  oft 

doOifdU, 
Mart  prcmptltf    rtMeif  walki    wUk    stricter 

Mare  9afdy  fw«t»,  dies  happier y  is  freed 
Earlier  from    eUansing  Jires,   and   gmns 
withal 


A  brighter  crown/'  —  On   yon   Cii 

waU 

TTuU  confident  assurance  mav  be  read; 
And,  to  like  shelter,  from  uie  worid  kw 

fled 
Increasing  multitudes.    The  potent  all 
Doubtless  shall  cheat  full  oft  the  httzfi 

desires; 
Yet,  while  the  rugged  Age  on  pliant  ksec 
Vows  to  rapt  Fancy  humble  fealty, 
Aeentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy  tpxmi 
Where'er  they  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  n- 

tires, 
And  a^  harvests  crown  the  fertile  ka. 


IV 

1821.  1835 

Deplorable  his  lot  who  tills  the  groond, 
His  whole  life  long  tills  it,  with  hcartktf 

toil 
Of  villain-service,  passing  with  the  lofl 
To  each  new  Master,  like  a  steer  or  hooii 
Or  like  a  rooted  tree,  or  stone  earth-boorf; 
But  mark  how  gladly,  through  their  o«> 

domains. 
The  Monks  relax  or  break  these  iron 
While  Mercy,  uttering,  through  their 

a  somid 
Echoed  in  Heaven,  cries  out,  ^  Ye  OaA, 

abate 
These  legalised  oppressaoBS  I  Man — 


And  nature  God   disdained  net;  Usm^ 

whoee  soul 
Christ  died  for  —  cannot  forfeit  his  ^ 

claim 
To  live  and  move  exempt  from  all  oont:*! 
Which  f  eliow-f  eelk^  doth  not  mitigiti  I 


MONKS  AND  SCHOOLMEN 
1821.  1822 


Record  we  too,  with  just  and 

pen. 
That  many  hooded  Cenobites  there  are» 
Who  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a  cii* 
Of  pablio  quiet;  uoambttioas  Men, 
Counsellors  for  the  world[,  of  piercing  W 
Whose  fervent  exhortatioiis  firan  aCtf 
Move  Princes  to  their  duty,  pesMie  or  ««f^ 
And  <rft-timea  in  the  nuMt  fbibiddiBgdi* 
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solitude,  with  love  of  science  stroo^y 
V  patiently  the  yoke  of  thought  they  bear, 
w  subtly  glide  ita  finest  threads  along  I 
rits  that  crowd  the  intellectual  sphere 
;li  mazy  bonndaries,  as  the  astronomer 
til.  orb  and  cycle  girds  the  starry  throng. 

VI 

OTHER    BENEFITS 

1821.  1822 

D,  not  in  Yain  embodied  to  the  sight, 
li^ion  finds  even  in  the  stem  retreat 
feudal  sway  her  own.  appropriate  seat; 
>xii    the  collegiate  pomps  on  Windsor's 

height 
ipm   to  the  humbler    altar,  which  the 

Knight 
td  his  retainers  of  the  embattled  hall 
9k  in  domestic  oratory  small, 
r  pzayer  in  stillness,  or  the  chanted  rite; 
ten  chiefly  dear,  when  foes  are  planted 

round, 
ho  teach  the  intrepid  guardians  of  the 

place  — 
>iirly  exposed  to  death,  with  famine  worn, 
>d    infflrii^  undeTmany    a   perilou^ 

woimd  — 
ow  sad  would  be  their  durance,  if  forlorn 
\  offices  dispensing  hearenly  grace  I 

VII 

CONTINUED 

1821.  1822 

KD  what  melodious  sounds  at  times  pre- 

Tail  I 
ud,  eyer  and  anon,  how  bright  a  gleam 
ours  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  Stream  I 
(That  heartfelt  fragrance  mingles  with  the 

gale 
liat  swells  the  bosom  of  our  passing  sail  t 
or  where,  but  on  ihu  Riyer's  margin,  blow 
liose  flowers  of  chiyalry,  to  bind  the  brow 
)f  hardihood  with  wreaths  that  shall  not 

fail?  — 
fair  Court  of  Edward  I    wonder  of  the 

world  I 
\  see  a  matchless  blazonry  unfurled 
[)f  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  loye; 
^d  meekness  tempering  honourable  pride; 
rhe  Iamb  is  couching  by  the  lion's  siae, 
And  near  the  flame-eyed  eagle  sits  the  doye. 


VIII 

CRUSADERS 

1821.  1822 

Furl  we  the  sails,  and  pass  with  tardy  ouv 
Through  these  bright  regions,  casting  many 

a  glance 
Upon  the  dream-like  issues  —  the  romance 
Oi  many-coloured  life  that  Fortune  pours 
Round  the  Crusaders,  till  on  distant  shores 
Their  labours  end;  or  they  return  to  lie. 
The  yow  performed,  in  cross-legged  effigy, 
Deyoutly  stretched  upon  their  chancel  floors. 
Am  I  deceiyed?    Or    is    their    requiem 

chanted 
By  yoices  neyer  mute  when  Heayen  unties 
I^r  inmost,  softest,  tenderest  harmonies; 
Requiem  which  Efl[rth  takes  up  with  yoice 

imdaunted. 
When  she  would  tell  how  Braye,  and  Good, 

and  Wise, 
For  their  high  guerdon  not  in  vain  have 

panted ! 

IX 

1842.  1845 

As  faith  thus  sanctified  the  warrior's  crest 
While  from  the  Papal  Unit^  there  came. 
What  feebler  means  had  failed  to  giye,  one 

aim 
Diffused  thro'  all  the  regicms  of  the  West; 
So  does  her  Unity  its  power  attest 
By  works  of  Art,  that  shed,  on  the  out- 
ward frame 
Of  worship,  glory  and  grace,  which  who 

shall  bUme 
That  eyer  looked  to  heayen  for  final  rest  ? 
Hail  countless  Temples  I  that  so  well  befit 
Tour  ministry;  tha^  as  ye  rise  and  take 
Form,  spirit  and  character  from  holy  writ, 
Giye  to  deyotion,  wheresoe'er  awake, 
Pinions  of  high  and  higher  sweep,  and  make 
The  unconyerted  soul  with  awe  submit. 


1842.  1845 

Where  long  and  deeply  hath  been  fixed 

the  root 
In  the  blest  soil  of  gospel  truth,  the  Tree 
( Blighted  or  scathed  tho'  many  branches  be, 
Put  forth  to  wither,  many  a  hopeful  shoot) 
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Can  never  cease  to  bear  celestial  fruit. 

Witness  the  Church  that  oft-times,  with 
effect 

Dear  to  the  saints,  strives  earnestly  to  eject 

Her  bane,  her  vital  energies  recruit. 

Lamenting,  do  not  hopelessly  repine, 

When  such  good  work  is  doomed  to  be  un- 
done, 

The  conquests  lost  that  were  so  hardly 
won:  — 

All  promises  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  will 
shine 

In  light  confirmed  while  years  their  course 
shall  run. 

Confirmed  alike  in  progress  and  decline. 

XI 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
1821.   1822 

• 

Enough  I  for  see,  with  dim  association 

The  tapers  bum;  the  odorous  incense  feeds 

A  greedy  flame;  the  pompous  mass  pro- 
ceeds; 

The  Priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecra- 
tion; 

And,  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 

An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds; 

And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like 
reeds 

To  a  soft  breeze,  in  lowly  adoration. 

This  Valdo  brooks  not.  On  the  banks  of 
Rhone 

He  taught,  till  persecution  chased  him 
thence. 

To  adore  the  Invisible,  and  Him  alone. 

Nor  are  his  Followers  loth  to  seek  defence, 

'Mid  woods  and  wilds,  on  Nature's  craggy 
throne. 

From  rites  that  trample  upon  soul  and  sense. 

XII 

THE  VAUDOIS 

1821.   1835 

But  whence  came  they  who  for  the  Saviour 

Lord 
Have  long  borne  witness  as  the  Scriptures 

teach?  — 
Ages  ere  Valdo  raised  his  voice  to  preach 
In  GaUic  ears  the  unadulterate  Word, 
Their  fugitive  Progenitors  explored 
Subalpiue  vales,  in  quest  of  safe  retreats 


Where  that  pure  Church  survives,  &Mi 

summer  heats 
Open  a  passage  to  the  Romkh  sword, 
Far  as  it  dares  to  follow.     Herbs  letf-M 
And  fruitage  gathered  from  the  thitm 

wooc^  J 

Nourish  the  sufferers  then;  and  miBti,fl| 

brood 
O'er  chasms  with  new-fallen  obstiidBi 

strown. 
Protect  them;  and  the  eternal  mom  A^ 

daunts 
Aliens,  is  (jod's  good  winter  for  their 


1 


XIII 

1821.  1835 


'btatt 


Praised  be  the  Rivers,  from  thdr  mm 

tain  springs 
Shouting  to  Freedom,  **  Plant  thy  huesi 

here ! " 
To  harassed  Piety,  **  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  in   our  caverns  smooth  thy  n&i 

•in 

wings  I " 
Nor  be  unthanked  their  final  lingeriufs- 
Silent,  but  not  to  high-eouled    ¥vm 

ear  — 
'Mid  reedy  fens  wide-spread  and  nas^ 

drear. 
Their  own  creation.    Such  ^ad  wcb» 

ings 
As  Po  was  heard  to  give  where  V«9a« 

rose 
Hailed  from  aloft  those  Heirs  of  tmtb  £^ 
Who  near  his  fountains  sought  obscmv  it- 

pose. 
Yet  came  prepared  as  glorious  ligto  ^ 

shine. 
Should  that  be  needed  for  their  taoe^ 

Charge; 
Blest  Prisoners  They,  whose  spirits  were  ^ 

large  I 

xnr 
WALDENSES 
1821.  1822 

Thobs  had  given  earliest  notaee,  if  ^ 

lark 
Springs  from  the  gromid  the  mon  to  fa^ 

ulate; 
Or  rather  rose  the  day  to  antadats, 
By  striking  oat  a  aolitazy  ^ark. 
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When  all  the  world  with  midnight  gloom 

was  dark.  — 
Then  followed  the  Waldensian  hands,  whom 

Hate 
In  Tain  endeavours  to  exterminate, 
Whom    Obloquy    pursues    with    hideous 

bark: 
But  they  desist  not;  —  and  the  sacred  fire, 
Rekindled  thus,    from  dens   and    savage 

woods 
Moves,  handed  on  with  never-ceasing  care. 
Through  courts,  through  camps,  o'er  limit- 
ary floods; 
Nor  lacks  this  sea-girt  Isle  a  timely  share 
Of  the  new  Flame,  not  suffered  to  expire. 


XV 

ARCHBISHOP  CHICHELY  TO  HENRY  V 

1821.  1822 

"What  beast  in  wfldemess  or  cultured 

field 
The  lively  beauty  of  the  leopard  shows  ? 
What  flower  in  meadow-ground  or  garden 

grows 
That  to  the  towering  lily  doth  not  3rield  ? 
Let  both  meet  only  on  thy  royal  shield  t 
60  forth,  great  King  t    chum  what  thy 

birth  bestows; 
Conquer  the  Grallic  lily  which  thy  foes 
Dare  to  usurp; — thou  hast  a  sword  to 

wield, 
And  Heaven  will  crown  the  right."  —  The 

mitred  Sire 
Thus  spake  —  and  lol   a  Fleet,  for  Graul 

addrest,. 
Ploughs  her  bold  course  across  the  wonder- 

inor  seas; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  ambition,  in  the  breast 
Of  youthful  heroes,  is  no  sullen  fire, 
But  one  that  leaps  to  meet  the  fanning 

breeze. 

XVI 

WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER 

1821.  1822 

Thtts  is  the  storm  abated  by  the  craft 
Of  a  shrewd  CounseUor,  eager  to  protect 
The  Church,  whose  power  hath  recently 

been  checked. 
Whose  monstrous  riches  threatened.    So 

the  shaft 


Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  (juaffed 
In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers  — 
Pride  to  be  washed  away  by  bitter  tears  I 
For  deep  as  Hell  itself,  the  avenging  draught 
Of  civil  slaughter.    Yet,  whUe  temporal 

power 
Is    by   these  shocks   exhausted,  spiritual 

truth 
Maintains  the  else  endangered  gift  of  life; 
Proceeds  from  infancy  to  lusty  youth; 
And,  under  cover  of  this  woeiul  strife, 
Grathers  unblighted  strength  from  hour  to 

hour. 

XVII 

WICLIFFE 

1821.  1822 

Once  more  the  Church  is  seized  with  sud- 
den fear, 
And  at  her  call  is  Wicliffe  disinhumed: 
Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed 
And  flung  mto  the  brook  that  travels  near; 
Forthwith,  that  ancient  Voice  which  Streams 

can  hear 
Thus  speaks  (that  Voice  which  walks  upon 

the  wind. 
Though    seldom    heard    by  busy  human 

kind)  — 
«  As  thou  these  ashes,  little  Brook!  wilt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide    * 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. 
Into  main  Ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  vields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  Teacher's  Doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall    spread,   throughout    the 
world  dispersed." 

XVIII 

CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  HIGHER  CLERGY 

1821.   1822 

"  Woe  to  you.  Prelates  t  rioting  in  ease 
And  cumbrous  wealth  —  the  shame  of  your 

estate; 
You,  on  whose   progress  dazzling  trains 

await 
Of  pompous  horses ;  whom  vain  titles  please ; 
Who  will  be   served  by  others  on  their 

knees. 
Yet  will  yourselves  to  God  np  service  pay; 
Pastors  who  neither  take  nor  point   the 

way 
To  Heaven;  for,  either  lost  in  vanities 
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Ye  have  no  skill  to  teach,  or  if  je  know 
And  speak  the  word "    Alas  I  of  feaz^ 

fal  things 
Tis  the  most  fearfol  when  the  people's 

eye 
Abnse  hath  cleared  from  vain  imaginings; 
And  taujght  the  eeneral  voice  to  prophesy 
Of  Justice  armed,  and  Pride  to  be  laid  low. 


XIX 

ABUSE  OF  MONASTIC   POWER 
1821.  1822 

Akd  what  is  Penance  with  her  knotted 

thong; 
Mortification  with  the  shirt  of  hair, 
Wan   cheek,  and    knees    indiirated   with 

prayer. 
Vigils,  ana  fastings  rigorous  as  long; 
If  cloistered  Avarioe  scruple  not  to  wrong 
The  pious,  humble,  useful  Secular, 
And  rob  the  people  of  his  daily  care, 
Scorning  that  world  whose  blindness  makes 

her  strong? 
Inversion   strange !   that,   unto   One  who 

lives 
For  self,  and  struggles  with  himself  alone, 
The   amplest   abaixe    of   heavenly    favour 

gives; 
That  to  a  Monk  allots,  both  in  the  esteem 
Of  God  and  man,  pliwe  higher  than  to 

mm 
Who  on  the  good  of  others  builds  his  own  I 


XX 

MONASTIC  VOLUPTUOUSNESS 
1821.  1822 

Yet  more,  —  round  many  a  Convent's  blaz- 
ing fire 
Unhallowed  threads  of  revelry  are  spun; 
There  Venus  sits  disffuis^  like  a  Nun,  — 
While  Bacchus,  clothed  in  semblance  of  a 

Friar, 
Pours  out  Ins  choicest  beverage  high  and 

higher 
Sparkling,  until  it  cannot  choose  but  run 
Over  the  bowl,  whose  silver  lip  hath  won 
An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire  — 
To    stay    the    precious    waste.     Through 

every  brain 
The  domination  of  the  sprightly  juioe 


Spreads  high  conceits  to  twa/iJing  fmer 

dear. 
Till  the  arched  roof,  with  resdote  ab«e 
Of  its  grave  echoes,  swells  a  choral  itniii. 
Whose   votive  burthen  is  —  *'Oua 

DOM 's  mats  I " 


XXI 

DISSOLUTION  OF   THE   MONASTERIES 

182I.  1822 

Threats  come  which  no  snbmiisioB  mxr 

.    assuage, 
No  sacrifice  avert,  no  power  diqiote; 
The  tapers  shall  be  quenched,  the  belfria 

mute. 
And,  'mid  their  choirs  unroofed  by  aelfi^ 

The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafv  cage; 
The  gadding  bramble  hang  her  purple  tnai; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  guded  oevt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age. 
The  owl  of  evening  and  the  woodland  fos 
For  their  abode  the  shrines  of  Wiltfaia 

choose: 
Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 
To  stoop  her  head  before  these  deqiente 

snocks  — 
She  whose  high  pompdisplaced,as  stecytelb. 
Arimathean  Joseph^s  wattled  cells. 

xxn 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

1821.  1822 

The  lovely  Nun  rsubmisstre,  but  more  neek 
Through  saintly  nabit  than  from  effort  d« 
To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 
With  equal  vmth  the  steps  <n  straqg  tf^ 

weak) 
Goes  forth  —  unveiling  timidly  a  ekedc 
Suffused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue, 
While  through  the  Convent's  gate  to  opa 

view 
Softly  Ae  glides,  another  home  to  seek. 
Not  Iris,  issuing  from  her  doudj  shriDe» 
An  Apparition  more  divinely  bright ! 
Not  more  attractive  to  the  daislad  ^K^ 
Those  wateiy  glories,  on  the  stomy  v^ 
Poured  forth,  while  summer  wmm  1' 

tanoe  shine. 
And  the  green  valea  lie  liMbad  ia> 

light  I 
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XXIII 

CONTINUED 

1821.   1822 

ET  many  a  Noyice  of  the  cloistral  shade, 
nd  many  ohaiiied  by  vows,  with  eager  glee 
de  warrant  haU,  exulting  to  be  free; 
ike  ships  before  whose  keels,  full  long 

embayed 
I  polar  ice,  propitious  winds  have  nmde 
nlooked-for  outlet  to  an  cmen  sea, 
heir  liquid  world,  for  bolddiscoyery, 
i  aU  her  quarters  temptingly  displayed  I 
ope  guides  the  young;  but  when  the  old 

must  pass 
he  thresholo,  whither  shall  they  turn  to  find 
he  hospitality  —  the  alms  (alas ! 
Una  may  be  needed)  which  that  House 

bestowed  ? 
an  they,  in  faith  and  worship,  train  the 

nund 
o  keep  this  new  and  questionable  road  ? 


XXIV 

SAINTS 

1821.   1822 

'b,  too^  must  fly  before  a  chasing  hand, 
Lngels    and    Saints,    in    every    hamkt 

mourned ! 
ik  t  if  the  old  idolatry  be  n>umed, 
<et  not  your  radiant  Shapes  aesert  the  Land : 
ler  adoration  was  not  your  demand, 
lie  fend  heart  proffered  it — the  servile 

heart; 
Lnd  therefore  are  ye  summoned  to  depart, 
Aichael,  and  thou,  St.  Gkorge,  whose  nam- 
ing brand 
rhe  Draffon  queUed;  and  valiant  Margaret 
Vhose  rival  sword  a  like  Opponent  slew: 
\inA  rapt  Cecilia,  seraph-haimted  Queen 
)f  harmony;  and  weeping  Magdalene, 
^o  in  the  penitential  desert  met 
kletuweet  ua  those  that  over  Eden  blew  t 


XXV 

THE  VIRGIN 
182I.  1822 

nOTBBB  t  whose  vinfhi  bofon  was  nnerost 
V^ith  the  le«it  sha&  of  thought  te  sin 
allied; 


Woman !  above  all  wmnen  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  fymst; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost; 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak 

strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished 

moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue 

coast; 
Thy  Image  falla  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I 

ween. 
Not  unforffiven  the  suppliant  knee  might 

bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  ^ddch  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  t 

XXVI 

APOLOGY 
1821.  1822 

Not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure 
Was  the  supremacv  of  craft v  Rome; 
Age  after  age  to  the  arch  of  Christendom 
Aerial  keystone  haughtily  secure; 
Supremacy  from  Heaven  transmitted  pure; 
As  many  hold;  and,  therefore,  to  the  tomb 
Pftss,  some  through  fire — and  by  the  scaffold 

some- 
Like  saintlv  Fisher,  and  unbending  More. 
**  Lightly  tot  both  the  bosom's  lora  did  sit 
Upon    his    throne;"    unsoftened,   undis- 

mayed 
By  aught  that  mingled  with  the  tragic  scene 
Of  pity  or  fear:  and  More's  gay  genius 

placed 
With  the  moffensive  sword  of  native  wit. 
Than  the  bare  aze  more  luminous  and  keen* 


XXVII 

IMAGINATIVE  REGRETS 
1821.  1822 

Dksp  is  the  lamentation !    Not  alone 
From  Sages  justly  honoured  by  mankind*, 
But  from  the  ghostly  tenants  of  the  wind, 
Demons  and  Spirits,  many  a  dolorous  groan 
Issues  for  that  dominion  overthrown: 
P»ond  Tiber  grieves,  and  bitoS  Ganges, 

blind 
As  his  own  worshippers:  and  Kile,  reclfaied 
Upon  his  monstrous  nxB|  the  faseweH  moan 
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Transcendent  boon  I  noblest  tiittt  eud^ 

King 
£yer  bestowed  to  equalize  and  bles 
Under  the  weight  of  mortal  wieteliadbesl 
But  passions  spread  like  jdagoes,  aad  ri» 

sands  wild 
With  bigotry  shall  tread  the  Oif eziB| 
Beneath  their  feet,  detested  and  ddued. 


XXX 

THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE 
1821.   1827 

For  what  contend  the  wise  7  —  for  mttal 

less 
Than  that  the  Soul,  freed  from  tiie  haukd 

Sense, 
And  to  her  God  restored  by  erklenee 
Of  things  not  seen,  drawn  forth  &Q11  ^ 

recess, 
Root  there,  and  not  in  fonnB,  ber  k&i 

ness  *  '^~ 
For  Faith,  which  to  the  Patriaichs  did  m 

pense 
Sure  g^dance,  ere  a  ceremonial  fenee 
Was  needful  round  men  thirsting  to  tils' 

gress;  — 
For  Faith,  more  perfect  still,  with  wldeii^ 

Lord 
Of  all,  himself  a  Spirit,  in  the  youth 
Of  Christian  aspiration,  deigned  to  fiD 
The  temples  01  their  hearts  who^  wxtk  M 

word 
Informed,  were  resolute  to  do  bis  will, 
And  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tmtL 

XXXI 

EDWARD  VI 

1821.  1822 

"  Sweet  is  the  holiness  of  Yon^  " — » fw 
Time-honoured  Chaucer  speaking  thfcw^ 

that  Lay 
By  which  the  Prioress  beguiled  the  vtjt 
And  many  a  Pilgrim's  rugged  heait  <&{ 

melt. 
Hadst  thou,  loyed  Bard  I  whose  spizit  eta 

dwelt 
In  the  clear  land  of  yision,  but  f oretMO 
King,  child,  and  seraph,  blended  in  tbe  natB 
Of  pious  Edwaid  kneeling  as  he  kn^ 
In  meek  and  simple  in&ncy,  what  iof 
For  uniyersal  Christendom  had  thrflied 


Renews.    Through  eyery  forest,  caye,  and 

den, 
Where  frauds  were  hatched  of  old,  hath 

sorrow  past  — 
Hangs  o'er  the  Arabian  Prophet's  natiye 

Waste, 
Where  once  his  airy  helpers  schemed  and 

planned 
'Mid  spectral  lakes  bemocking  thirsty  men. 
And  stalking  pillars  builtt  of  fiery  sand. 

XXVIII 

REFLECTIONS 

1821.   1822 

Grant,  that  by  this  imsparin^  hurricane 
Green  leayes  with  yellow  mixed  are  torn 

away. 
And    goodly    fruitage    with    the    mother 

spray; 
'T  were  madness  —  wished  we,  therefore,  to 

detain, 
With  hands  stretched  forth  in  mollified  dis- 
dain. 
The  **  trumpery  "  that  ascends  in  bare  dis- 
play- 
Bulls,  paraons,  relics,  cowls  black,  white, 

and  grey  — 
Upwhirled,  ana  flying  o'er  the  ethereal  plain 
Fast  boimd  for  Limbo  Lake.     And  yet  not 

choice 
But  habit  rules  the  unreflecting  herd, 
And  airy  bonds  are  hardest  to  disown; 
Hence,  with  the  spiritual  soyereignty  trans- 
ferred 
Unto  itself,  the  Crown  assumes  a  yoioe 
Of  reckless  mastery,  hitherto  unknown. 

XXIX 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

1821.   1822 

But,  to  outweigh  all  harm,  the  sacred  Book, 
In  dusty  sequestration  wrapt  too  long, 
Assumes  the  accents  of  our  natiye  tongue; 
And  he  who  guides  the  plough,  or  wields 

the  crook. 
With  understanding  spirit  now  may  look 
Upon  her  records,  usten  to  her  song, 
And  sift  her  laws  —  much  wondermg  that 

the  wrong, 
Which  Faith  has  suffered,  Heayen  oould 

calmly  brook. 
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\j  heart !  what  hopes  inspired  thj  genius, 

sknied 
•  great  Precursor,  genuine  morning  Star) 
le  lucid  shafts  of  reason  to  employ, 
sreing  the  Papal  darkness  from  afar  I 


xxxn 

)\VARD  SIGNING  THE  WARRANT  FOR 
HE  EXECUTION   OF  JOAN  OF  KENT 

182I.   1822 

IE  tears  of  man  in  various  measure  g^ush 
om  yarious  sources;  gently  overflow 
om  blissful  transport  some  —  from  clefts 

of  woe 
me  with  imgovemable  impulse  rush; 
id  some,  cogval  with  the  earliest  blush 
-  infant  passion,  scarcely  dare  to  show 
leir  peany  lustre  —  coming  but  to  go; 
id  some  break  forth  when  others'  sorrows 

crush 
le  sympathisiDg  heart.  Nor  these,  nor  yet 
le  noblest  drops  to  admiration  known, 
>  grratitude,  to  injuries  forgiven  — 
aim  Heaven's  regard  like  waters  that  have 

wet 
le   innocent  eyes  of  youthful  Monarchs 

driven 
y  pen  the  mandates  nature  doth  disown. 


xxxm 

REVIVAL  OF  POPERY 

1821.  1827 

HE  saintly  Youth  has  ceased  to  rule,  dis- 
crowned 
J  unrelenting  Death.     O  People  keen 
ar  change,  to  whom  the  new  looks  always 

green ! 
ejoicing  did  they  cast  upon  the  ground 
heir  Grods  of  wood  and  stone;  and,  at  the 

sound 
f  counter-proclamation,  now  are  seen 
iVoud  triumph  is  it  for  a  sullen  Queen  t) 
Lfting  them  up,  the  worship  to  confound 
f  the  Most  B^h.     Again  do  they  invoke 
be  Creature,  to  the  Creature  gloiy  give; 
eain  with  frankincense  the  altars  smoke 
ue  tiiose  the  Heathen  served;  and  mass 

is  sung; 
jid  prayer,  man's  rational  prerogative, 
tons  through  blind  channels  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 


XXXIV 

LATIMER  AND  RIDLEY 
1821.  1827 

How  fost  the  Marian  death-list  is  unroUed  I 
See  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 
Of  Faith  stand  coupled  for  a  common  flight ! 
One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of 

old) 
Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  fore- 
told 
A  torch  of  inextinguishable  light; 
The  Other  gains  a  confidence  as  bold; 
And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 
The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime, 
Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 
Of  saintly  Friends  the  "  murtherer's  chain 

partake. 
Corded,  and  burning  at  the  social  stake: " 
Earth  never  witnessed  object  more  sublime 
In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fair  I 

XXXV 

CRANMER 

182I.  1822 

OuTSTRBTCHiNO  flamewaid  his  upbraided 

hand 
O  God  of  mercy,  may  no  earthly  Seat 
f  judgment  such  presumptuous  doom  re- 
peat !) 
Amid  tne  shuddering  throng  doth  Cranmer 

stand; 
Firm  as  the  stake  to  which  with  iron  band 
His  frame  is  tied;  firm  from  the  naked  feet 
To  the  bare  head.  The  victory  is  complete; 
The  shrouded  Body  to  the  Soul's  comnumd 
Answers  with  more  than  Indian  fortitude, 
Through  all  her  nerves  with  finer  sense  en- 
dued. 
Till  breath  departs  in  blissful  aspiration: 
Then,  'mid  the  ghastly  ruins  of  &e  fire, 
Behold  the  unalterable  heart  entire. 
Emblem  of    faith  untouched,  miraculous 
attestation  I 

XXXVI 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TROUBLES  OF 
THE  REFORMATION 

1821.  1822 

Am,  glorious  Martyrs,  from  yonr  fields  of 

%bt, 
Our  mortal  ken  I    Inspire  a  perfect  trust 
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(While  we  look  round)  that  Heaven's  de- 
crees are  just: 
Which  few  can  hold  committed  to  a  fight 
That  shows,  ey 'n  on  its  better  side,  the  might 
Of  nroad  Self-will,  Rapacity,  and  Lust, 
'Mia  clouds  enveloped  of  polemic  dust. 
Which  showers  of  blood  seem  rather  to  incite 
Than  to  allay.    Anathemas  are  hurled 
From  both  sides;  veteran  thunders  (the 

brute  test 
Of  truth)  are  met  by  fulminations  new  — 
Tartarean  flags  are  caught  at,  and  unf  uried — 
Friends  strike  at  f riemls  —  the  flying  shall 

pursue— 
And  Victory  sickens,  ignorant  where  to  |»stl 

xxxvn 

ENGLISH  REFORMERS  IN  EXILE 

1821.  1822 

Scattering,  like  birds  escaped  the  fowler's 

net, 
Some  seek  with  timely  flight  a  foreign 

strand; 
Most  happy,  re-assembled  in  a  land 
Bv  dauntless  Luther  freed,  could  they  forget 
Their  Country's  woes.    But  scarcely  have 

they  met. 
Partners  in  faith,  and  brothers  in  distress, 
Ftee  to  pour  forth  their  common  thankful- 
ness, 
Ere  hope  declines:  —  their  union  is  beset 
With  speculative  notions  rashly  sown, 
Whence  thickly-sprouting  growth  of  poison- 
ous weeds; 
Their  forms  are  broken  staves;  their  pa^ 

sions,  steeds 
That  master  them.    How  enviably  blest 
Is  he  who  can,  by  help  of  gnee,  enthrone 
The  peace  of  God  wiUiin  ms  single  breast  1 

xxxvni 

ELIZABETH 
1821.  1822 

Hail,  Virgin  Queen !  o'er  many  an  envious 

bar 
Trimnphant,     snatched     from     many    a 

treacherous  wile  I 
All  hail,  sage  Lady,  whom  a  grateful  Isle 
Hath  blest,  respiring  from  that  dismal  war 
Stilled  by  thy  voice  I    But  quioldy  from 

afar 


Defiance  breathes  with  more  maligMBt  I 
And  alien  storms  with  home-bred  fcnoenti 

Portentous  fellowship.    Her  silver  ev. 
By  sleepless  prndenee  ruled,  ^ides  ibvlj 

on; 
Unhurt  by  violence,  from  menaoed  taint 
Emerging  pure,  and  seeminglv  more  hi^: 
Ah  I  wherefore  jrields  it  to  a  fool  constniat 
Black  as  the  clouds  its  beams  dispefsei 

while  shone. 
By  men  and  angels  blest,  the  glorious  light  ? 

xxxix 

EMINENT  REFORMERS 
182I.  1822 

Mbthikks  that  I  oouUL  trq»  o'er  beamt 

soil. 
Light  as  a  buoyant  baik  from  wave  to  wsn, 
Were  mine  the  trusty  staff  that  JcwKLgin 
To  youthful  HooKKR,  in  ftnniliar  style 
The  nf t  exalting,  and  with  playfid  saife: 
For  dius  equipped,  and  beaimg  on  ha  hmA 
The  Donor's  farewell  Uessiag,  can  he  dmd 
Tempest,  or  length  of  way,  or  wci^  of 

toil?  — 
More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by 

sails 
Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely 
The  freight  of  holy  feefing  which  we 
In  thoughtful  moments,  wttted  by  the  giki 
From  fields  where  good  men  walk,  or  bimv 

wherein  they  rest. 

XL 

THE  SAME 

1821.  1822 

Holt  and  heavenly  Spirits  as  tfae^  axtt 
Spotless  in  life,  ana  eloquent  as  wise. 
With  what  entire  affection  do  they  ptias 
Their  Church  reformed  I  labouni^  «it^ 

earnest  care 
To  baffle  all  that  may  her  strength  i 
That  Church,  the  unperyerted  Gosp^l^ 
In  their  afflictions  a  divine  retreat; 
Source  of  their  liveliett  hope,  and 

prayer  I  — 
The  troth  expk>tuig  with  an  eqsal 
In   dootriDe   and   oommanion    thay  hs« 

sought 
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rxnly  between  the  two  extremes  to  steer; 
1^  theirs  the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot  — 
>    trace  right  conrses  for  the  stubborn 

blind, 
[id  prophesy  to  ears  that  will  not  hear. 

XLI 

DISTRACTIONS 

1821.  1822 

lKK,  who  have  ceased  to  rererencey  soon 

defy, 
heir  forefathers;  lol  sects  are  formed, 

and  split 
riih  morbid  restlessness;  —  the  ecstatic  fit 
preads  wide;    though  special    mysteries 

multiply, 
'he  Samis  must  govern,  is  their  common  cry ; 
jid  so  they  labour,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
^isgraeed  by  aught  that  seems  content  to 

sit 
ieneath  the  roof  of  settled  Modesty, 
he  Romanist  exults;  fresh  hope  he  draws 
rom  the  confusion,  craftily  incites 
!he  overweening,  perscmates  the  mad  — 
^o  heap  disgust  upon  the  worthier  Cause: 
Totters  the  Throne;  the  new-bom  Church 

is  sad, 
Tor  erery  wave  against  her  peace  unites. 

XLII 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT 

1821.  1822 

Pear  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  affree 
Co  plague  her  beating  heart;  and  there  is 

one 
^or  idlest  that  I)  which  holds  conmiunion 
ilVith  things  thai  were  not,  yet  were  meant 

to  be. 
Aghast  within  its  gloomy  cavii^ 
That  eye  (which  sees  as  if  fulfilled  and  done 
Crimes  that  might  stop  the  motion  of  the 

sun) 
Beholds  the  horrible  catastrophe 
Of  an  assembled  Senate  unredeemed 
From  subterraneous    Treason's    darkling 

power: 
Merciless  act  of  sorrow  infinite  ! 
Worse  than  the  product  of  that  dismal  night, 
When  ?ashinff,  copious  as  a  thunder-shower, 
The  Inood  of    Hngnenots  through  "Pnxia 

streamed. 


XLIII 
ILLUSTRATION 

THE    JUNG-FRAU  AND    THE    FALL  OF 
THE  RHINE  NEAR  SCHAFFHAUSEN 

182I.  1822 

The  Virgin  Mountain,  wearing  like  a  Queen 
A  brilliant  crown  of  eyerlastinff  snow. 
Sheds  ruin  from  her  sides;  ana  men  below 
Wonder  that  aught  of  aspect  so  serene 
Can    link  with  desolation.    Smooth    and 

green, 
And  seeming,  at  a  httle  distance,  slow, 
The  waters  of  the  Rhine;  but  on  they  go 
Fretting  and  whitening,  keener  and  more 

keen; 
Till  madness  seizes  on  the  whole  wide  Flood, 
Turned  to  a  fearful  Thing  whose  nostrils 

breathe 
Blasts  of  tempestuous  smoke  —  wherewith 

he  tries 
To  hide  himself,  bat  only  magnifies; 
And    doth  in  more  conspicuous   torment 

writhe, 
Deafening  the  region  in  his  ireful  mood. 


XLIV 
TROUBLES  OF  CHARLES  THE   FIRST 

1821.  1822 

Even  such  the  contrast  that,  where'er  we 
moye, 

To  the  mind's  eye  Relieion  doth  present; 

Now  with  her  own  &ep  qmetness  con- 
tent; 

Then,  like  the  mmmtaiii,  thnndetiBg  from 
aboye 

Against  the  ancient  pine-trees  of  the  groye 

And  the  Land's  humblest  comforts.  Now 
her  mood 

Recalls  the  transformation  of  the  flood. 

Whose  rage  the  gentle  skies  in  yain  re- 
proye; 

Earth  cannot  check.    O  terrible  excess 

Of  headstrong  will  I    Can  this  be  Piety  ? 

No  —  some  fierce  Maniac  hath  usurped  her 
name; 

And  scourges  England  struggling  to  be 
free: 

Her  peace  destroyed  I  her  hopes  a  wilder- 
ness f 

Her  blessings  cursed — her  glory  turned  to 
shamel 
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LAUD 

182I.   1822 

Prejudged  by  foes  determined  not  to  spare, 

An  old  weak  Man  for  vengeance  thrown 
aside, 

Laud,  "  in  the  painful  art  of  dying  "  tried, 

(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 

Whose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings 
forbear 

To  stir  in  useless  struggle)  hath  relied 

On  hope  that  conscious  innocence  sup- 
plied, 

And  in  his  prison  breathes  celestial  air. 

Why  tarries  then  thy  chariot  ?  Wherefore 
stay, 

O  Death  1  the  ensanguined  yet  triumphant 
wheels, 

Which  thou  prepar'st,  full  often,  to  con- 
vey 

(What  time  a  State  with  madding  faction 
reels) 

The  Saint  or  Patriot  to  the  world  that 
heals 

All  wounds,  all  perturbations  doth  allay  ? 


XLVI 
AFFLICTIONS  OF  ENGLAND 
1821.  1822 

Habp  1  could'st  thou  venture,  on  thy  bold- 
est string. 
The  faintest  note  to  echo  which  the  blast 
Caught  from  the  hand  of  Moses  as  it  passed 
O'er  Sinai's  top,  or  from    the    Shepherd 

king, 
Earlv  awake,  by  Siloa's  brook,  to  sing 
Of  dread  Jehovah;  then,  should  wo<kI  and 

waste 
Hear  also  of  that  name,  and  mercy  cast 
Off  to  the  moimtains,  like  a  covering 
Of  which  the  Lord  was  weary.    Weep,  oh  t 

weep. 
Weep  with  the  good,  beholding  King  and 

Priest 
Despised  by  that  stem  God  to  whom  they 

raise 
Their   suppliant  hands;    but  holy  is   the 

feast 
He  keepeth;  like  the  firmament  his  ways: 
His    statutes    like    the  chambers  of  the 

deep. 


PART  III 

FROM     THE    RESTORATION    TO  IH 
PRESENT    TIMES 

182I.   1822 

When  I  came  to  this  iwrt  of  the  Mrietl  bt 
the  dream  described  in  ttiis  Sonnet  Tkt%v 
was  that  of  my  daughter,  and  the  vhote  pane 
exactly  as  here  represented.  The  Somtvt 
composed  on  the  middle  road  le«dias  f^e 
Grasmere  to  Ambleside  :  it  was  begun  m  li^ 
the  last  house  of  the  vale,  and  finiibid, «! 
for  word  as  it  now  stands,  before  I  e>»  > 
view  of  Rydal.  I  wish  I  oould  saj  the  uBei 
the  five  or  six  hundred  I  have  written:  ntf 
of  them  were  frequently  retouched  in  theesis 
of  compositionf  and.  not  a  few,  laboriMslT. 

I  have  only  further  to  obseire  that  tk  » 
tended  Church  which  prompted  then  SoW 
was  erected  on  Coleorton  Moor  toward  ^ 
centre  of  a  very  populous  parish  betie«  tin 
and  four  miles  from  Ashby-de-Ia-Zooekatki 
road  to  Loughboroug'b,  and  has  proted.  I  b- 
lieve,  a  great  benefit  to  the  neigkboBzhoe^ 


I  SAW  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Maid 
Seated  alone  beneath  a  darksome  tree, 
Whose  fondly-overhanging  canopy 
Set  off  her  brightness  with  a  pleasing  «^ 
No  Spirit  was  she;  thcU  my  heart  b^foL 
For  she  was  one  I  loved  exceedio^j; 
But  while  I  gazed  in  tender  revene 
(Or  was  it    sleep  that  with   mj  Feej 

played  ?) 
The  bright  corporeal  presence  —  farn  td 

face  — 
Remaining  still  distinct  grew  thin  tad  niBi 
Like  sunny  mist ; —  at  length  the  goldaba, 
Shape,  limbs,  and  heavenly  f eatores,  keef 

in^  pace 
Each  with  the  other  in  a  lingering  nee 
Of  dissolution,  melted  into  air. 


n 

PATRIOTIC  SYMPATHIES 

1821.  1822 

Last  night,  without  a  voice,  that  Visioospib 
Fear  to  my  Soul,  and  sadbess  which  w^ 

seem 
WhoUy  dissevered  from  our  present  ditse; 
Yet,  mv  belov^  Country  !  1  partake 
Of  kinored  agitations  for  thy  sake; 
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lOQ,  too,  dost  visit  oft  my  midnight  dream ; 
[J  gloij  meets  me  with  the  earliest  beam 
'  lig^ht,  which  tells  that  Morning  is  awake. 
aiig-ht  impair  thy  beauty  or  destroy, 
*  bat  forebode  destruction,  I  deplore 
ith  filial  loye  the  sad  yieissitude; 
thou  hast  fallen,  and  righteous  Heayen 

restore 
le  prostrate,  then  my  spring-time  is  re- 
newed, 
od  sorrow  bartered  for  exceeding  joy. 

ni 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND 
1821.   1822 

''ho  comes  —  with  rapture  greeted,  and 

caressed 
^ith  frantic  love  —  his  kingdom  to  regain  ? 
im  Virtue's  Nurse,  Adversity,  in  vam 
«ceiyed,  and  fostered  in  her  iron  breast: 
or  all  she  taught  of  hardiest  and  of  best, 
r  would  have  taught,  by  discipline  of  pain 
Jid  long  privation,  now  dissolves  amain, 
^  is  remembered  only  to  give  zest 
o  wantonness.  —  Away,  Circean  revels  I 
(ut  for  what  gain  ?  if  England  soon  must 

sink 
nto  a  gulf  which  all  distinction  levels  — 
liat*  bigotry  nuty  swallow  the  good  name, 
Lnd,   with  that  draught,  the    life-blood: 

misery,  shame, 
\j  Poets  loathed;  from  which  Historians 

shrink  t 

IV 

LATITUDINARIANISM 

1821.  1822 

^ET  Truth  is  keenly  sought  for,  and  the 

wind 
charged  with  rich  words  poured  out  in 

thought's  defence; 
Aether  the  Church  inspire  that  eloquence, 
}r  a  Platonic  Piety  confined 
To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind; 
^d  One  there  is  who  builds  immortal  lays, 
rhough  doomed  to  tread  in  solitary  ways, 
Darkness  before  and  danger's  voice  behind; 
f  et  not  alone,  nor  helpless  to  repel 
Std  thoughts;  for  from  above  the  starry 

sphere 
Come  secrets,  whi^>ered  nightly  to  his  ear; 
And  the  pure  spirit  of  celestial  light 


Shines  through  his  soul  —  "  that  he  may  see 

and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 


WALTON'S  BOOK  OF  LIVES 
1821.  1822 

There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these.    The  feather,  whence  the 

pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these 

good  men, 
Dropped    from    an  Angel's  wing.    With 

moistened  eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 
In  Statesman,  Priest,  and  humble  Citizen: 
Oh  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  I    | 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and 

bright; 
Apart — like    glow-worms  on  a    summer 

night; 
Or  lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  fling 
A  guiding  ray;  or  seen  —  like  stars  on  hi^ 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

VI 

CLERICAL  INTEGRITY 

1821.   1822 

Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  Unconforming;  whom  one  rigorous 

day 
Drives  from  their  Cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect. 
Ana  some  to  want  —  as  if  by  tempests 

wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast  —  how  destitute  !  did  They 
Feel  not  that  Conscience    never  can  be- 

That  peace  of  mind  is  Virtue's  sure  effect. 
Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they 

quit, 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they 

daily  trod. 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence; 
As  men  the  dictate -of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world;  whom  seU-deceiving 

wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause 

of  God. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS 

1821.  1827 
When  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant 

The  Majesty  of  England  interposed 

And    the    sword    stopped;    tne    bleeding 

wounds  were  closed; 
And  Faith  preserred  her  ancient  purity. 
How  little  boots  that  precedent  of  good. 
Scorned  or  forgotten,  Thou  canst  testif y. 
For  England's  shame,  O  Sister  Realm  I 

from  wood, 
Mountain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street, 

where  lie 
The  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 
Slain  by  Compatriot-protestants  that  draw 
From  councils  senseless  as  intolerant 
Their  warrant    Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword- 
law; 
But  who  would  force  the  Soul,  tilts  with  a 

straw 
Against  a  ChampioQ  cased  in  adamant 


VIII 

ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS 

182I.  1822 

A  VOICE,  from  long-eznectinff  thousands  sent. 
Shatters  the  air,  ana  troubles  tower  and 

spire; 
For  Justice  hath  absolved  the  innocent. 
And  Tyranny  is  balked  of  her  desire: 
Up,  down,  the  busy  Thames  —  rapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder  —  it  went, 
And  transport  finds  m  every  street  a  vent. 
Till  the  whole  City  rings  like  one  vast  quire. 
The  Fathers  urge  the  I^eople  to  be  still, 
With  outstretched  hands  and  earnest  speech 

—  in  vain  ! 
Tea,  many,  haply  wont  to  entertain 
Small  reverence  for  the  mitre's  offices. 
And  to  Reliflrion's  self  no  friendly  will, 
A  Prelate's  blessing  ask  on  bended  knees. 


IX 

WILLIAM  THE  THIRD 
1821.  1822 

Calm  as  an  under-current,  strong  to  draw 
Millions  of  waves  into  itself,  and  run, 


From  sea  to  sea,  impervious  to  the 
And  ploughing  storm,  the  spirit  <rf  Naan 
Swerves  not,  (how  blest  if  or  religioosave 
Swaved,  and  Uiereby  enabled  to  coatend 
Witn  the  wide  world's  oommofcioiis)  frm 

its  end 
Swerves  not — diverted  by  a  casual  law. 
Had  mortal  action  e'er  a  nobler  scope  ? 
The  Hero  comes  to  13>erate,  not  dtttj; 
And,  while  he  marches  on  with  stedfsst 

hope. 
Conqueror  beloved  !  expected  anzioasly ! 
The  vacillating  Bondman  of  the  Pope 
Shrinks  from  the  verdict  of  his  atedfut 

eye. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  CIVIL  TO  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 

1821.  1822 

Ungrateful  Country,  if  thou  e'er  fomt 
The  sons  who  for  thy  civil  rights  have  bU  * 
How,  like  a  Roman,  Sidney  bowed  kis 

head. 
And  Russel's  milder  blood  the  scaffold  w«i; 
But  these  had  fallen  for  profitless  regret 
Had  not  thy  holy  Church  her  ^^K^mpMi 

bred. 
And  claims  from  other  worlds  inspirited 
The  star  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yei 
(Grave  this  within  thy  heart  I)  if  apirita! 

things 
Be  lost,  through  apathy,  or  scorn,  or  hm, 
Shalt  thou  thy  humbler  franchises  support, 
However  hardly  won  or  justly  dear: 
What  came  from    heaven  to  heaven  br 

nature  dings, 
And,  if  dissevered   thence,  its  eoiuae  is 

short 

XI 

SACHEVEREL 

1821.  1827 

A  BUDDEN  conflict  rises  from  the  swtSl 
Of  a  proud  slavery  met  by  tenets  strained 
In  Libertv's  behalf.    Fears,  true  or  feigned, 
Spread  through  all   ranks;  and  loT  tk 

Sentinel 
Who  loudest  rang  his  pulpit  lamm  beO, 
Stands  at  the  Bar,  absolved  by  female  cjes 
Mingling  their  glances  with  gnvo  flatteries 
Lavished   on   liim  —  that    JBnglaad 

rebel 
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jpinst  ber  ancient   Tixtne.     High  and 

Low, 
Iktchwords  of  Party,  on  all  tongues  are 

rife; 
I  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  heaTen, 

must  owe 
»  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life, — 
ait  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow 
I  truths  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 

xn 
1821.  1827 

oi^H  a  swift  Stzeam,  thus  far,  a  bold 
design 

jtve  we  pursued,  with  livelier  stir  of  heart 

ban  his  who  sees,  borne  forward  by  the 
Rhine, 

lie  living  landscapes  greet  him,  and  de- 
part; 

ees  spires  fast  sinking  —  up  again  to  start  1 

ixid  strives  the  towers  to  number,  that 
recline 

)'er  the  dark  steeps,  or  on  the  horizon 
line 

striding  with  shattered  crests  his  eye 
athwart, 

^  have  we  hurried  on  with  troubled  plea- 
sure: 

Elenceforth,  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  stream 

fbat  slackens,  and  spreads  wide  a  watery 
gleam, 

^€^  nothing  loth  a  lingering  course  to 
measure. 

May  gather  np  onr  thought.,  and  mark  at 
leisure 

Bow  widely  spread  the  interests  of  our 
theme. 

XIII 

ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
AMERICA 

L    THE  PILGRIM   FAT|1ERS 
1842.  1845 

Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they 
Who,  with    sad    hearts,    of    friends   and 

country  took 
A  last  farewell,  their  loved  abodes  forsook, 
And  hallowed  ground  in  which  their  fathers 

Then  to  the  new-found  World  explored 
their  way, 


That  BO  a  Church,  unforced,  uncalled  to 

brook 
Bitual  i««tiamt8,  within  mim  sheltering 

nOME 

Her  Ixnd  mi^t  worship  and  his  weed  obey 
In  freedom.    Men  they  were  who  could  not 

bend; 
Blest  Pilgrims,  surely,  as  they  took  for 

ffuide 
A  will  bv  sovereign  Conseienoe  sanctified; 
Blest  while  their  Spirits  from  the  woods 

ascend 
Along  a  Cralazy  that  knows  no  end. 
But  in  His  glory  who  for  Sinners  died. 

XIV 

IL    CONTINUED 

1842.  1845 

From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  they  fled 
To  Wilds  where  both  were  utterly  unknown; 
But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown 
What  benefits  are  missed,  what  evils  bred, 
In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 
Save  by  Self-will.    Lo !  from  that  distant 

shore. 
For  Rite  and  Ordinance,  Piety  is  led 
Back  to  the  Land  those  Pilgrims  left  of 

yore. 
Led  by  her  own  free  choice.    So  Truth 

and  Love 
By  Conscience  governed  do  their  steps  re- 
trace.— 
Fathers  1  your  Virtues,  such  the  power  of 

grace, 
Their  spirit,  in  your  Children,  thus  approve. 
Transcendent  over  time,  unbound  by  place. 
Concord  and  Charity  in  circles  move. 


XV 

in.    CONCLUDED.  —  AMERICAN 
EPISCOPACY 

1842.   1845 

Patriots  informed  with  Apostolic  light 
Were  they,  who,  when  their  Countiy  had 

been  freed. 
Bowing  with  reverence  to  the  ancient  creed, 
Fixed  on  the  frame  of  England's  Church 

their  sight, 
And  strove  in  filial  love  to  reunite 
What  force  had  severed.      Thenee  they 

fetched  the  seed 


J 
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Of  Christian  unity,  and  won  a  meed 

Of   praise  from    Heaven.      To  Thee,  O 

saintly  White, 
Patriarch  of  a  wide-spreading  famUy, 
Remotest  lands  and  unborn  times  shall  turn, 
Whether  they  would  restore  or  build  —  to 

Thee, 
As  one  who  rightly  taught  how  zeal  should 

bum. 
As  one  who  drew  from  out  Faith's  holiest 

urn 
The  purest  stream  of  patient  Energy. 

XVI 

1821.  1845 

Bishops  and  Priests,  blessed  are  ye,  if  deep 

iAs  yours  above  all  offices  is  high), 
)eep  in  your  hearts  the  sense  of  duty  lie; 
Charged  as  ye  are  by  Christ  to  feed  and 

keep 
From  wolves  your  portion  of  his  chosen 

sheep: 
Labouring  as  ever  in  your  Master's  sight, 
Making  your  hardest  task  your  best  de- 
light, 
What  perfect  glory  ye  in  Heaven  shall 

reap !  — 
But,  in  the  solemn  Office  which  ye  sought 
And  undertook  premonished,  if  unsound 
Your  practice  prove,  faithless  though  but  in 

thought, 
Bishops  and  Priests,  think  what  a  gulf  pro- 
found 
Awaits  you  then,  if  thev  were  rightly  taught 
Who  fmmed  the  Ordmance  by  your  lives 
disowned  I 


XVII 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 
1821.  1822 

As  star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 

Is  to  the  sky  while  we  look  up  and  love; 

As  to  the  deep  fair  ships  which  though  they 
move 

Seem  fixed,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from 
afar; 

As  to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are, 

With  palm-groves  shaded  at  wide  inter- 
vals, 

Whose  fruit  around  the  sun-bomt  Native 
falls, 


Of  roving  tired  or  desultory  war — 
Such   to    this   British  Isle    her  christin 

Fanes, 
Each  linked  to  each  for  kindred  servieei; 
Her  Spires,  her  Steeple-towers  with  glitt«^ 

ing  vanes 
Far-kenned,  her  Chapels  lurking  anuaf 

trees. 
Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  diadsiiw. 

xvni 

PASTORAL  CHARACTER 

1821.   1822 

A  GENIAL  hearth,  a  hospitable  board. 
And  a  refined  rusticity,  oelong 
To  the  neat  mansion,  where,  his  flock  amoof^ 
Tlie  learned  Pastor  dwells,  their  watchM 

Lord. 
Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  abeaUied 

sword; 
Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  appeir 

a  wrong 
To  human  kind;  though  peace  be  on  bis 

tongue, 
Gentleness  in  his  heart  —  can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free, 
As  when,  arrayed  in  Christ's  authority, 
He  from  the  pulpit  lifts  his  awful  hand; 
Conjures,  implores,    and    labours   all  ^ 

can 
For  re-subjectinfi;  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  man? 

XTX 

THE  LITURGY 
1821.   1822 

Yes,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  aiid_fear 
Attract  usjU;ill.  and  passionate  exercise 
Of  lofty  thoughts^  the  way  before  as  lief 
Distinct  with  signs,  through  which  in  t^ 

career. 
As  through  a    sodiao,  moves  the  xitsil 

year 
Of   England's   Church;   stupendous  biJ»* 

teries  1 
Which  whoso  travels  in  her  boeom  eyei, 
As    he    approaches    them,    with    soleB* 

cheer. 
Upon  that  cirde  traced  from  sacred  t^ 
.We  only  dare  to  cast  a  transient  glance) 
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msting    in   hope  that  Others  may  ad- 
vance 
'Ith  mind  intent  upon  the  King  of  Glory, 
rom  his  mild  advent  till  his  countenance 
lall  dissipate    the   seas    and   mountains 
hoary. 

XX 

BAPTISM 
1821.   1827 

KAB  be  the  Churchy  that,  watching  o'er 

the  needs 
f  Infancy,  provides  a  timely  shower 
fhoae  virtue  changes  to  a  christian  Flower 
.    Growth  from  sinful  Nature's  bed  of 

weeds  1  — 
itliest  beneath  the  sacred  roof  proceeds 
'he  ministration;  while  parental  Love 
lOoks  on,    and   Grace    descendeth    from 

above 
LS    the    high  service   pledges  now,  now 

pleacu. 
?here,  should  vain  thoughts  outspread  their 

wings  and  fly 
?o  meet  the  coming  hours  of  festal  mirth, 
rhe  tombs  —  which  hear  and  answer  that 

brief  cry, 
rhe  Infant's  notice  of  his  second  birth  — 
iecall  the  wandering  Soul  to  sympathy 
^ith  what  man  hopes  from  Heaven,  yet 

fears  from  Earth. 


XXI 

SPONSORS 
1821.   1822 

Pather  I — to  God  himself  we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name  1  then  lightly  do  not  bear 
Both  names  conjoined,  but  of  thy  spiritual 

care 
Be  duly  mindful:  still  more  sensitive 
Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 
Against  disheartening  custom,  that  by  Thee 
Watched,  and  with  love  and  pious  industry 
Tended  at  need,  the  adopted  Plant  may 

thrive 
For  everlasting  bloom.    Beni^p  and  pure 
This  Ordinance,  whether  loss  it  woula  sup- 

ply»  . 

Prevent  omission,  help  deficiency. 
Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 
An  idle  form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound  t 


XXII 
CATECHISING 

I82I.  1832 

From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  dne  degree, 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest, 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 
We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  Company  1 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee, 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears 

betrayed; 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made: 
How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me, 
BelovM  Mother  1  Thou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful 

tie: 
Sweet  flowers  I  at  whose  inaudible  comnumd 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,  doth  re-ap- 
pear: 
O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear. 
And  ill  requited  by  this  heartfelt  sigh  I 


XXIII 

CONFIRMATION 

1821.  1827 

The  Youngn-ones  gathered  in  from  hill  and 

dale. 
With  holiday  delight  on  every  brow: 
Tvi  passed  away;  far  other  thoughts  pre- 
vail; 
For  they  are  taking  the  baptismal  Vow 
Upon  their  conscious  selves;  their  own  lips 

speak 
The  solemn  promise.    Strongest  sinews  fail, 
And  many  a  olooming,  many  a  lovely,  cheek 
Under  the  holy  fear  of  God  turns  pale; 
While  on  each  head  his  lawn-robea  Servant 

lavs 
An  apostolic  hand,  and  with  prayer  seals 
The  Covenant.     The  Omnipotent  will  raise 
Their  feeble  Souls;  and  bear  with  his  regrets, 
Who,  looking  round  the  fair  assemblage, 

feels 
That  ere  the  Sun  goes  down  their  childhood 
sets. 

XXIV 

CONFIRMATION  CONTINUED 

1821.   1827 

I  SAW  a  Mother's  eye  intensely  bent 
Upon  a  Maiden  trembling  as  she  knelt; 


J 
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In  and  for  whom  the  pious  Mother  felt 
Things  that  we  jndge  of  by  a  light  too 

faint: 
Tell,  if  ye  may,  some  star-crowned  Muse, 

or  Saint  1 
Tell  what  rushed  in,  from  what  she  was  re- 
lieved — 
Then,  when  her  Child  the  hallowing  touch 

received. 
And  such  vibration  through  the  Mother 

went 
That  tears  burst  forth  amain.    Did  gleams 

appear? 
Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 
Where  dwells  a  Sisteivchild  ?    And  was 

power  g^ven 
Part  of  her  lost  One's  glory  back  to  trace 
Even  to  this  Rite  ?    For  thus  She  knelt, 

and,  ere 
The    summer-leaf   had  fiided,  passed  to 

Heaven. 

XXV 

SACRAMENT 
182I.   1827 

Bt  chain  yet  stronger  must  the  Soul  be 

tied; 
One  duty  more,  last  stage  of  this  ascent, 
Brings  to  thy  food,  mysterious  Sacrament  1 
The  Offspring,  haply,  at  the  Parent's  side; 
But  not  till  They,  with  all  that  do  abide 
In  Heaven,  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  to 

laud 
And  magnify  the  glorious  name  of  God, 
Fountain  of  grace,  whose  Son  for  sinners 

died. 
Ye,  who  have  duly  weighed  the  smnmons, 

pause 
No  longer;  ye,  whom  to  the  saving  rite 
The  Altar  calls,  come  early  under  laws 
That  can  secure  for  vou  a  path  of  light 
Through  gloomiest  snade ;  put  on  (nor  dread 

its  weight) 
Armour  divine,  and  conquer  in  your  cause  1 

XXVI 

THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY 

1821.   1845 

The  Vested  Priest  before  the  Altar  stands; 
Approach,  come  gladly,  ye  prepared,  in 
sight 


: 


Of  Grod  and  chosen  friends,  foar  tntk  i 

plight 
With  the  symbolic  ring,  and  wiDiag 
Solemnly  joined.    Now  sanctify  wSt 
O  Father  !  —to  the  E^ous^  thy 

give. 
That  mutually  assisted  they  may  Hw 
Obedient,  as  here  taught,  to  thy 
Soprays  the  Church,  to  consecmte  a  \m 
**  Tne    which   would    endless    miitriiiwg| 

make;" 
Union  that  shadows  forth  and  dodi  pntifa 
A  mystery  potent  human  love  to  tmdaw 
With  heavenly,  each  more  prised  ha  th 

other's  sake; 
Weep  not,  meek  Bride  1  vpHft  tky  ^aB 

brow. 

xxvn 

THANKSGIVING  AFTER  CHILDBUTE 

1821.  1845 

Woman  1  the  Power  who  left  his  thromt 

high. 
And  deigned  to  wear  the  robe  of  fieili 

wear. 
The  Power  that  thro*  the  straits  of  InfBi^ 
Did  pass  dependent  on  maternal  eare, 
His  own  humanity  with  Thee  wm  riant, 
Pleased  with  the  thanks  that  in  hisFeo^ 

eye 
Thou  offerest  up  for  safe  Deliveiy 
From  Childbirtb's    perilous  throes.    Ad 

should  the  Heir 
Of  thy  fond  hopes  hereafter  walk  ib^k^ 
To  courses  fit  to  make  a  mother  me 
That  ever  he  was  bom,  a  glance  of  ndai 
Cast  upon  this  observance  may  renew 
A  better  will;  and,  in  the  imagined 
Of  thee  thus  kneeling,  safety  &  maj 

XXVIII 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK 

1821.   1845 

The  Sabbath  bells  renew  the  invxtinf  fett 
Glad  music  !  yet  there  be  that,  won  wid 

pain 
And  sickness,  listen  where  ihej  kmg  ban 

lain, 
In  sadness  listen.    With  maternal  ml 
Inspired,  the  Church  sends  ministett  ta 

kneel 
Beside  the  afflicted;  to  sustain  with  pnvi^ 
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1  soothe  the  heart  confeMion  hath  laid 

bare  — 
Bit  pardon^  from  God's  throne,  may  set  its 

seal 
a  true  Penitent.    When  breath  departs 
>in  one  disburthened  so,  so  comforted, 
}  Spirit  Angels  greet;  and  ours  be  hope 
at,  if  the  Sufferer  rise  from  his  sick-bed, 
nee  he  will  gain  a  firmer  mind,  to  cope 
th  a  bad  world,  and  foil  the  Tempter's 

arts. 

XXIX 

THE  COMMINATION  SERVICE 

1 82 1.   1845 

ITS  not  this  Rite,  neglected,  yea  abhorred, 
'  some  of  unreflecting  mind,  as  calling 
in  to  curse  man,  (thought  monstrous  and 

appalling.) 
,  thou  and  hear  the  threatenings  of  the 

Lord; 
Btening  within  his  Temple  see  his  sword 
nsheathed  in  wrath  to  strike  the  offender's 

head, 
17  own,  if  sorrow  for  thy  sin  be  dead, 
aiut  unrepented,  pardon  unimplored. 
wo  aspects  bears  Truth  needful  for  salva- 
tion; 
lio  knows  not  tKatf  —  yet  would  this 

delicate  age 
[»ok  only  on  the  Grospel's  brighter  page: 
st  light  and  dark  duly  our  thoughts  em- 
ploy; 
>  shall  the  fearful  words  of  Commination 
ield  timely  fruit  of  peace  and  love  and 
joy. 

XXX 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER  AT  SEA 

1821.   1845 

'o  kneeling  Worshippers  no  earthly  floor 

rtves  holier  invitation  than  the  deck 

H  a  storm-shattered  Vessel  savM  from 

Wreck 
When  all  that  Man  could  do  availed  no 

more) 
}y  him  who  raised  the  Tempest  and  re- 
strains: 
lappy  the  crew  who  this  have  felt,  and  pour 
?orta  for  his  mercy,  as  the  Church  ordains, 
Solemn  thanksgivmg.    Nor  will  they  im- 
plore 
[n  vain  who,  for  a  rightful  cause,  give  breath 


To  words  the  Church  prescribes,  aiding  the 

lip 
For  the  heart's 


ship 


's  sake,  ere  ship  with  hostile 


Encounters,  armed  for  work  of  pain  and 

death. 
Suppliants  t  the  Grod  to  whom  your  cause 

.    ye  trust 
Will  listen,  and  ye  know  that  He  is  just. 

XXXI 

FUNERAL  SERVICE 
1821.   1845 

From  the  Baptismal  hour,  thro*  weal  and 

woe, 
The  Church  extends  her  care  to  thought 

and  deed; 
Nor  quits  the  Body  when  the  Soul  is  f  reed. 
The  mortal  weieht  cast  off  to  be  laid  low. 
Blest  Rite  for  min  who  hears  in  faith,  **  I 

know 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  —  hears  each 

word 
That  follows  —  striking  on  some  kindred 

chord 
Deep  in  the  thankful  heart; — yet  tears  will 

flow. 
Man  is  as  grass  that  springeth  up  at  mom. 
Grows  green,  and  is  cut  down  and  wither- 

eth 
Ere  nightfall  —  truth  that  well  may  claim 

a  sigh. 
Its  natural  echo;  but  hope  comes  reborn 
At  Jesu's  bidding.    We  rejoice,  "  O  Death, 
•  Where  is  thy  Stmg  ?  —  O  Grave,  where  ia 

thy  Victory  ?  " 

XXXII 

RURAL  CEREMONY 
1821.  1822 

Clobing  the  sacred  Book  which  long  has 

fed 
Our  meditations,  give  we  to  a  day 
Of  annual  joy  one  tributary  lay; 
This  day,  when,  forth  by  rustic  music  led, 
The  villB^  Children,  while  the  sky  is  red 
With  evening  lights,  advance  in  long  array 
Through  the  still  churchyard,  eadi  with 

garland  gay. 
That,    carried    sceptre-like,    o'ertops  the 

head 
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Of  the  proud  Bearer.    To  the  wide  church- 
door, 
Charged  with  these  offerings  which  their 

fathers  bore 
For  decoration  in  the  Papal  time. 
The  innocent  procession  softly  moves:  — 
The  spirit  of  Laud  is  pleased  in  heaven'i 

pure  clime, 
And  Hooker's  voice  the  spectacle  approves  I 

REGRETS 
1821.  1822 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  Sires  had  dared 

to  leave 
Less  scanty  measure  of  those  graceful  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive; 
Giving  to  Memory  help  when  she  would 

weave 
A  crown  for  Hope  1  —  I  dread  the  boasted 

lights 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights. 
Killing  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vain  we  grieve. 
Gro,  seek,  when  Christmas  snows  discomfort 

bring, 
The  counter   Spirit    found  in  some  gay 

church 
Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  perch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  tiirush  might 

sing, 
Merry  and  loud  and  safe  from  prying  search, 
Strains  offered  only  to  the  genial  Spring. 

XXXIV 

MUTABILITY 

182I.   1822 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not 

fail; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime. 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with 

crime. 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not;  but  her  outward  forms  that 

bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plahi 
And  is  no  more;  drop  like  the  tower  sub- 
lime 


w 


Of  yesterday,  which  royaUy  did 
His  crown  of  weeds,  out  oonld 

sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  tbe  A 

air, 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of 


XXXV 

OLD  ABB£YS 

1 821.   1822 


y 


Monastic  Domes  1  following  mj  isa 

ward  way, 
Untouched  by  due  r^^t  I  marked  n 

fall! 
Now,  ruin,  beauty,  ancient  stiUness^  til 
Dispose  to    judgments    tempexate  u  1 

lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  deeliniBf  ixr. 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wm^ 
We  leaiii  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others  —  gently  as  be  nsf,! 
So  with  our  own  the  mim  Instructor  M 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgiTe. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  iO 
Why  should  we   break  Time's  cfaaitiiU 

seals? 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still; 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  fiw! 

XXXVI 

EMIGRANT  FRENCH  CLERGY 
1821.   1827 

Even  while  I  speak,  the  sacred  roth  ^ 

France 
Are  shattered  into  dust;  and  self-eixkd 
From  altars  threatened,  levelled,  or  (Icfiet 
Wander  the  Ministers  of  God,  as  chtm 
Opens  a  way  for  life,  or  consooanoe 
Of  faith  invites.  More  welcome  tono  kd 
The  fugitives  than  to  the  British  stand. 
Where  priest  and  layman  with  the  v^ilaa 
Of  true  compassion  greet  them.    Crm  »d 

test 
Vanish  before  the  unreserved  embnoe 
Of  catholic  humanity:  —  distrest 
They  came,  —  and,  while  the  moial  ten;*^ 

roars 
Throughout  the  Country  they  have  leftfOtf 

shores 
Give  to  their  Faith  a   fearlesi 

place. 
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xxxvn 

CONGRATULATION 
1821.  1822 

js  all  things  lead  to  Charity  secured 

THEM  who  blessed  the  soft  and  happy 
gale 

kt  landward  urged  the  great  Deliverer's 
aailf 
in  the  sunny  bay  his  fleet  was  moored  ! 

pitious  hour  I  —  had  we,  like  them,  en- 
dured 

e  stress  of  apprehension,  with  a  mind 

cened  by  injuries,  dreading  worse  de- 
signed, 

m  month  to  month  trembling  and  un- 
assured, 

w  had  we  then  rejoiced  1    But  we  have 
felt, 

a  loved  substance,  their  futurity: 

>d,  which  they  diired  not  hope  for,  we 
have  seen; 

$tate  whose  generous  will  through  earth 
is  dealt; 

State  —  which,    bahmcing   herself   be- 
tween 

«noe  and  slavish  order,  dares  be  free. 


XXXVIII 

NEW  CHURCHES 

182 1.  1822 

rr  Ubertv,  and  triumphs  on  the  Main, 
d  laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood  — 
hat  serve  they  ?  if,  on  transitory  good 
tent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gain, 
16   State  (ah,  surely   not  preserved  in 

▼ainl) 
*rbear  to  shape  due  channels  which  the 

Flood 
:  saored  truth  may  enter  —  till  it  brood 
er  the  wide  realm,  as  o'er  the  Egyptian 

plain 
le  all-sustaining  Nile.    No  more  —  the 

time 
conscious  of  her  want;  through  England's 

bounds, 
I  rival  haste,  the  wished-for  Temples  rise  t 
hear    their  sabbath    bells'  harmonious 

chime 
loat  on  the  breeze — the  heavenliest  of  all 

sounds 
hat  vale  or  hill  prolongs  or  multiplies  I 


XXXIX 

CHURCH  TO  BE  ERECTED 
1821.  1822 

Be  this  the  chosen  site;  the  virsfin  sod, 
Moistened  from  age  to  age  by  aewy  eve. 
Shall  disappear,  and  g^toful  earth  receive 
The  comer-stone  from  hands  that  build  to 

God. 
Yon  reverend  hawthorns,  hardened  to  the  rod 
Of  winter  storms,  yet  budding  cheerfully; 
Those  forest  oaks  of  Druid  memory, 
Shall  lon^  survive,  to  shelter  the  Abode 
Of  genume  Faith.     Where,  haply,   'mid 

this  band 
Of  daisies,  shepherds  sate  of  yore  and  wove 
May-garlands,  there  let  the  holy  altar  stand 
For  Imeeling  adoration;  —  while  —  above. 
Broods,  visibly  portrayed,  the  mystic  Dove, 
That  shall  protect    from  blasphemy  the 

Land. 

XL 

CONTINUED 

1821.   1822 

Mine  ear  has  rung,  my  spirit  sunk  subdued, 
Sharing  the  strong  emotion  of  the  crowd, 
When  each  pale  brow  to  dread  hosannas 

bowed 
While  clouds  of  incense  mounting  veiled 

the  rood. 
That  glimmered  like  a  pine-tree    dimly 

viewed 
Through  Alpine  vapours.  Such  appalling  rite 
Our  Cnurch  prepares  not,  trusting  to  the 

might 
Of  simple  truth  with  grace  divine  imbued; 
Yet  will  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed:  the  Sun  with  his  first 

smile 
Shall  greet  that  symbol  crowning  the  low 

Pile: 
And  the  fresh  air  of  incense-breathing  mom 
Shall  wooinglv  embrace  it;  and  green  moss 
Creep  round  its  arms  through  centuries  un- 
born. 

XLI 

NEW  CHURCHYARD 

1821.   1822 

Thk  encircling  ground,  in  native  tnrf  av* 
rayed, 
.  Is  now  by  solemn  consecration  given 
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To   social    interests,    and    to    favooring 

Heaven; 
And  where  the  ragged  colts  their  gambols 

played, 
And  wud  deer  bounded  through  the  forest 

ghide, 
UnchecKed  as  when  by  merry  Outlaw  driyen. 
Shall  hymns  of  praise  resound  at  mom  and 

even; 
And  soon,  full  soon,  the  lonely  Sexton's  spade 
Shall  wound  the  tender  sod.    Encincture 

small, 
But  infinite  its  grasp  of  weal  and  woe  I 
Hopes,  fears,   m    never-ending    ebb    and 

flow;  — 
The  spousal  trembling,  and  the  "  dust  to 

dust," 
The  prayers,  tiie  contrite  straggle,  and  the 

trust 
That  to  the  Almighty  Father  looks  tiirough 

XLII 

CATHEDRALS,  ETC. 

1821.   1822 

Open  your  gates,  ^e  everlasting  Piles  t 
Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God 

hath  reared; 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous 

aisles 
To  kneel,  or  thrid  your  intricate  defiles. 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow; 
Watching,  with  upwwi  eye,  the  tall  tower 

grow 
And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct  —  to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the 

will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine  !  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill  I 
Thou,  stately  York  1  and  x  e,  whose  splen- 
dours cheer 
Im  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear  I 


/if 


XLIII 


-JNSIDE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
\^  CAMBRIDGE 

>^vj  1821.  1822 

J^^  I  Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense, 
I  With  iU-matehed  aims  the  Arohheot  who 
I  planned  — 

I  Albeit  Uboonng  for  a  icaniy  b«id 


Of  white  robed  Seholan  oolj  ->tlM  U 

mense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  inteXfigeaee! 
Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  lejed 

the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  moa«; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fisahioiied  lor  ^ 

sense 
These  loft^  pfllors,  spread  tbat  bcoefa 

Self -poised,  and  scooped  into  tok  tfaoea^ 

cells. 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  vheie  ■■ 

dwells 
Lingering — and  wandeni^  on  as  lod^ 

die;  , 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetneM  j^ 

eth  proof 
That  tiiey  were  bom  for  immortalitj. 

XLIV 
THE  SAME 

1821.  1822 

What  awful  perspective  1  ^diile  6«b  m 

sight 
With  gradual  stealth  the  lateral 

hide 
Their  Portraitures,  their  stone-wotk  ^ 

mers,  dyed 
In  the  soft  chequeringt  of  a  skepy  liglt 
Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  %at  thus,  yourselves  oasei 
Imbue  your  prisan-basB  with  sokmB  ikoi 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fside  wkh  CQmmff  Kigtf' 
But,  from  the  arms  of  sUenee  —  Ustl  OSri 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life; 
The  notes  luaniriate,  every  stone  is  kmei 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  nasv  skz ' 
Heart-thrilling  strains,  that  east,  bcme 

eye 
Of  the  devout,  a  veil  of  eestaay  1 


ifa 


XLV 

CONTINUED 

I821.   1822 

Thet  dreamt  not  of  a  periahaUe  knw 
Who  thus  oould  build.    Be  mine,  ia  hem 

of  fear 

Or  grovelling  dKm^t,  to«eek  a  retype  him 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  WettauHln  H 


MEMORY 
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lexe  babbles  burst,  and  folly's  dwimng 

foam 
Its,  if  it  cross  the  thieshold;  where  the 

wreath 
&we-fltmck  wisdom  droops:  or  let  my  path 
mI  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sl^-like 

dome 
th  typified  by  reach  of  darinff  art 
Inity's  embrace;  whose  guaroian  crest, 
e    silent  Cross,  among  the  stars  shall 

spread 
now,  when  She  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
led  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
g;ratef  nl  England's  overflowing  Dead. 

XLVI 

EJACULATION 

1821.  1822 

x>KT  to  6od  I  and  to  the  Power  who  came 
filial  dutr,  clothed  with  lore  divine, 
lat  made  ms  human  tabernacle  shine 
ke  Ocean  boming  with  pnrpnreal  flame; 
r  like  the  Alpine  Mount,  that  takes  ito 

name 
■om  roseate  fanes,  far  kenned  at  mom  and 

even 
hours  of  peace,  or  when  the  storm  is 

driven 
long  the  nether  regum'n  mgged  frame  t 
irth  prom^  —  I&ven  urges;  let  us  seek 

the  light, 


Studious  of  that  pure  intercourse  begun 
When  first  our  inumt  brows  their  lustre  won; 
So,  like  the  Mountain,  may  we  grow  more 

bright 
From  unimpeded  commerce  with  the  Sun, 
At  the  approach  of  all«4iivolving  night. 

XLVII 

CONCLUSION 

1821.  1822 

Why  sleeps  the  future,  as  a  snake  enrolled. 

Coil  withm  coil,  at  noon-tide?  For  the 
Word 

Yields,  if  with  unpresumptnous  faith  ex- 
plored. 

Power  at  whose  touch  the  sluggard  shall 
unfold 

Hia  drowsy  rings.  Look  forth  I  —  that 
Stream  be^ld. 

That  Stream  upon  whose  bosom  we  have 


Floating  at  ease  while  nations  have  effaced 
Nations,  and  Death  hasgathered  to  his  fold 
Long  lines  of  mighty  lungs —  look  forth, 

my  Soul! 
(Nor  in  Uiis  vision  be  thou  slow  to  trust) 
The  living  Waters,  less  and  less  by  guilt 
Stained  and  polluted,  briehten  as  thev  roll. 
Till  they  have  reached  the  eternal  City  — 

built 
For  the  perf  ^ted  Spirit  of  the  just  I 


MEMORY 
1823.  1827 

A  FEN  —  to  register;  a  key  — 
That  winds  through  secret  wardS| 
Are  weU  ass^ed  to  Memory 
By  allegorie  Bards. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  given 

A  Pencil  to  her  htmd; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand; 


the 


That   smooths   foregone 

lines 

Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
LoQg^vanished  haziness  refineSi 
And  olothes  in  bngnter  hues; 


Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

Ohl  that  our  lives,  whieh  flee  so  fast, 
Li  purity  were  such, 
That  not  an  image  of  tiie  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  tooch  I 

Betarement  then  might  hoi^ly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene, 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleeps    ^ 

In  frosty  moonli^t  glistoiing; 

Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 

Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 

To  thev  own  fxtHiS  murmurs  listening. 
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TO  THE  LADY  FLEMING 


TO  THE  LADY  FLEMING 

ON  SEEING  THE  FOUNDATION  PREPARING 
FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  RYDAL  CHAPEL, 
WESTMORELAND 

1823.    1827 

After  thankiDg  Lady  Fleming  in  proBO  for 
the  service  she  bad  done  to  her  neighbourhood 
by  erecting  this  Chapel^  I  have  noSiing  to  say 
beyond  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  archi- 
tect did  not  f  Ornish  an  elevation  better  suited 
to  the  site  in  a  narrow  mountain-pass,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  better  constructed 
in  the  interior  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  It 
has  no  chancel ;  the  altar  is  unbecomingly  con- 
fined ;  the  pews  are  so  narrow  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  kneeling  with  comfort ;  there 
is  no  vestry ;  and  what  ought  to  have  been  first 
mentioned,  the  font,  instead  of  standing  at  its 
proper  place  at  the  entrance,  is  thrust  into  the 
farther  end  of  a  pew.  When  these  defects  shall 
be  pointed  out  to  the  munificent  Patroness,  they 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  corrected. 


Blest  is  this  Isle  —  our  native  Land; 
Where  battlement  and  moated  gate 
Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time  to  decorate; 
Where  shady  hamlet,  town  that  breathes 
Its  busy  smoke  in  social  wreaths, 
No  rampart's  stem  defence  require, 
Nought  but  the  heaven-directed  spire, 
And  steeple  tower  (with  pealing  bells 
Far-heard)  —  our  only  citadels.  10 


II 

O  Lady !  from  a  noble  line 
Of  chieftains  sprung,  who  stoutly  bore 
The  spear,  yet  gave  to  works  divine 
A  bounteous  h^p  in  days  of  yore 
(As  records  mouldering  in  the  Dell 
Of  Nightshade  h^ly  yet  may  tell); 
Thee  kindred  aspirations  moved 
To  build,  within  a  vale  beloved, 
For  Him  upon  whose  high  behests    • 
'All  peace  depends,  all  safety  rests. 

ni 

How  fondly  will  the  woods  embrace 
This  daughter  of  thy  pious  care. 
Lifting  her  front  with  modest  p^race 
To  make  a  fair  recess  more  fair; 
And  to  exalt  the  passing  hour; 
Or  foothe  it  with  a  healing  power 


so 


Drawn  from  the  Sacrifice  folfilled. 
Before  this  rugged  soil  was  tilled^ 
Or  human  habitation  rose 
To  interrupt  the  deep  repose  I 

TV 

Well  may  the  villagers  rejoiee ! 
Nor  hea^  nor  cold,  nor  weary  wayi^ 
Will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  voice 
That  would  unite  in  prayer  and  praise; 
More  dulv  shall  wild  wandering  YtmHk 
Receive  tne  curb  of  sacred  tmui. 
Shall  tottering  Age,  bent  earthward,  bei 
The  Promise,  wiui  uplifted  ear; 
And  all  shall  welcome  the  new  raj 
Imparted  to  their  sabbatb-day. 


Nor  deem  the  Poet's  hope  misplaeedi 

His  fancy  cheated  —  that  can  see 

A  shade  upon  the  future  cast. 

Of  time's  pathetic  sanctity; 

Can  hear  the  monitory  clock 

Sound  o'er  the  lake  with  gentle  shock 

At  evening,  when  the  ground  beneath 

Is  ruffled  o'er  with  celk  of  death; 

Where  hi^py  generations  lie» 

Here  tutoreci  for  eternity.  1 

VI 

Lives  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise. 
Hardening  a  heart  that  loathes  or  sligto 
What  every  natural  heart  enjoys  ? 
Who  never  caught  a  noon-tide  dream 
From  murmur  of  a  running  stream; 
Could    strip,    for    aught    the    pcoipect 

yields 
To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  fields; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  sun  his  setting  shroiids. 

VII 

A  soul  so  pitiably  forlorn, 
If  such  do  on  this  earth  alndop 
May  season  apathy  with  scocn, 
Mav  turn  indifference  to  pride; 
And  still  be  not  unblest  —  compared 
With  him  who  j|;rovels,  self-<iefaazTed 
From  all  that  lies  witlun  the  seope 
Of  hol^  faith  and  christian  hope; 
Or,  shipwrecked,  kindles  on  tne  eoMt 
False  firesythat  others  may  be  lost       I 
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vin 

as  I  that  SQch  perverted  zeal 

ould  spread  on  Britain's  favoured  ground  1 

lat  public  order,  private  weal, 

oulid  e'er  have  felt  or  feared  a  wound 

om  champions  of  the  desperate  law 

hich  from  their  own  blmd  hearts  they 

draw; 
ho  tempt  their  reason  to  deny 
kI,  whom  their  passions  dare  defy, 
ui  boast  that  they  alone  are  free 
bo  reach  this  dire  extremity  1  80 

IX 

it  turn  we  from  these  <<bold  bad"  men; 
ie  way,  mild  Lady  !  that  hath  led 
>wn  to  their  **  dark  opprobrious  den," 
all  too  rough  for  Thee  to  tread. 
>ftly  as  morning  vapours  glide 
dwn  Rydal-cove  from  Fairfield's  side, 
lould  move  the  tenor  of  his  song 
ho  means  to  charity  no  wrong; 
'hose  oflPering  gladly  would  accord         89 
^ith  this  day^  work,  in  thought  and  word. 

X 

eaven  prosper  it  I  may  peace,  and  love, 
nd  hope,  and  consolation,  fall, 
hrough  its  meek  influence,  from  above, 
nd  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all; 
11  who,  around  the  hallowed  Fane, 
tiaU  soioum  in  this  fair  domain; 
ratef  ul  to  Thee,  while  service  pure, 
nd  ancient  ordinance,  shall  endure, 
or  opportunity  bestowed 
o  Imeel  together,  and  adore  their  GodI  100 

ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION 
1823.  1827 

Ob  I  OAther  wheiiceMe*er  y  mitHy  m»j 
The  oalp  which  slackmilng  Hety  reqairas; 
Kor  deem  that  h«  perforce  mutt  go  Mtray 
WI10  treede  npon  the  footmarks  of  hie  siriM. 

Our  charohes,  invariably  perhaps*  stand  east 
nd  west,  bat  why  is  by  few  persons  exactly 
nown ;  Dor,  that  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
u€  east  often  noticeable  in  the  ancient  ones 
'as  determined,  in  each  partdonlar  case,  by  the 
oint  in  the  horiion,  at  wnich  the  son  rose  npon 
be  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
edieatod.  These  observances  of  onr  ancestors, 
nd  the  canses  of  them,  are  the  subject  of  th^ 
oQowing  stanzas. 

^HEH  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear 
bid  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail. 


Came  ministers  of  peace,  intent  to  rear 
The  Mother  Church  in  yon  sequestered  vale; 

Then,  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded  with  deep  swell  and  solemn  dose. 
Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night, 
Till  from  his  couch  the  wished-for  Sun  up- 
rose. 

He  rose,  and  straight — as  by  divine  oom« 

mand. 
They,  who  had  waited  for  that  si|^  to  trace 
Their  work's  foundation,  gave  with  careful 

hand 
To  the  high  altar  its  determined  place; 

Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  bom 

There  lived,  and  on  the  cross  his  life  re* 
signed. 

And  who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the 
mom, 

Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  man- 
kind* 

So  taught  their  creed; — nor  failed  the  east- 
em  sky, 

'Mid  these  more  awful  feelings,  to  infuse 

The  ;iweet  and  natural  hopes  that  shall  not 
die. 

Long  as  the  sun  his  gladsome  course  renews. 

Fo^  us  hath  such  prelusive  -vifnl  ceased; 
Yet  still  we  plant,  like  men  of  elder  days, 
Our  christian  altar  faithful  to  the  east. 
Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morn- 
ing rays; 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhile  it  gave, 
That  symbol  of  the  dayspring  from  on  high, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  dartness  of  the  grave. 


"A    VOLANT    TRIBE    OF   BARDS 
ON   EARTH   ARE  FOUND" 

1823.  1827 

A  VOLANT  Tribe  of  Bards  on  earth  are 

found, 
Who,  while  the  flattering  Zephyrs  round 

them  play, 
On  **  coignes  of  vantage  "  hang  their  nests 

of  clay; 
How  anickly  from  that  A%ry  hold  unbound« 
Dust  zor  oblivion  1    To  the  solid  gromid 
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xneditattre  feeling; 

lie  strains  from  worlds  beyond  the  skies, 
Tougfa  the  pure  liffht  of  female  eyes, 
eir  sanctity  reveaLng  1 


TO 


1824.  1827 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.     Prompted  by  th^ 
due  importance  attached  to  personail  beauty 
some  dear  friends  of  mine. 

K>K  at  the  fate  of  summer  flowers, 
hich  blow  at  daybreak,  droop  e'er  even- 
song; 
idy  grieved  for  their  brief  date,  confess 

that  ours, 
easnred  by  what  we  are  and  ought  to  be, 
easured  by  all  that,  trembling,  we  foresee, 
Is  not  so  long  I 

human  Life  do  pass  away, 
^rishing  yet  more  swiftly  than  the  flower, 
we  are  creatures  of  a  winter's  day; 
liat  space  hath  Virgin's  beauty  to  disclose 
er  sweets,  and  triumph  o'er  the  breathing 
rose  ? 

Not  even  an  hour  I 

he  deepest  grove  whose  foliage  hid 
he  happiest  lovers  Arcady  mi^ht  boast, 
ould  not  the  entrance  of  this  uiought  for- 
bid: 
*  be  thou  wise  as  they,  soul-gifted  Maid  I 
or  rate  too  high  what  must  so  quickly  fade, 
So  soon  be  lost. 

hen  shall  love  teach  some  virtuous  Touth 
To  draw,  out  of  the  object  of  his  eyes," 
"he  while  on  thee  they  gaze  in  simple  truth, 
lues  more  exalted,  '<  a  reflnM  Form," 
"hat  dreads  not  age,  nor  suffers  from  the 
worm. 
And  never  dies. 


A  FLOWER   GARDEN 

LT    COLEORTON  HALL,    LEICESTERSHIRE 

1824.    1827 

Plaimed  by  my  friend,  Lady  Beaumont,  in 
•onoection  with  me  garden  at  Coleorton. 

rsLL  me,  ye  Zephyrs  !  that  unfold, 
PHiile  fluttering  o^  this  gay  Reoess, 


Pinions  that  fanned  the  teeming  mould 

Of  Eden's  blissful  wilderness, 

Did  only  softly-stealing  hours 

There  dose  the  peaceful  lives  of  flowers  ? 

Say,  when  the  moving  creatures  saw 

All  kinds  commingled  without  fear. 

Prevailed  a  like  indulgent  law 

For  the  still  growths  that  prosper  here  ?  xo 

Did  wanton  fawn  and  kid  forbear 

The  half-blown  rose,  the  lily  spare  ? 

Or  peeped  they  often  from  their  beds 
And  prematurely  disappeared. 
Devoured  like  pleasure  ere  it  spreads 
A  bosom  to  the  sim  endeared  ? 
If  such  their  harsh  untimely  doom. 
It  falls  not  here  on  bud  or  bloom. 

All  smnmer  long  the  happy  Eve 

Of  this  fair  Spot  her  flowers  may  bind,     20 

Nor  e'er,  with  ruffled  fancy,  grieve, 

From  the  next  glance  she  castis,  to  find 

That  love  for  little  things  by  Fate 

Is  rendered  vain  as  love  for  great. 

Yet,  where  the  guardian  fence  is  wound. 
So  subtly  are  our  eyes  beguiled 
We  see  not  nor  suspect  a  oound. 
No  more  than  in  some  forest  wild; 
The  sight  is  free  as  air  —  or  crost 
Only  by  art  in  nature  lost. 


so 


40 


And,  though  the  jealous  turf  refuse 
By  random  footsteps  to  be  prest, 
And  feed  on  never-sullied  aews, 
YCf  gentle  breezes  from  the  west. 
With  all  the  ministers  of  hope 
Are  tempted  to  this  sunny  slope  I 

And  hither  throngs  of  birds  resort; 
Some,  inmates  lodged  in  shady  nests. 
Some,  perched  on  stems  of  stately  port 
That  nod  to  welcome  transient  guests; 
While  hare  and  leveret,  seen  at  play, 
Appear  not  more  shut  out  than  they. 

Apt  emblem  (for  reproof  of  pride) 
This  delicate  Enclosure  shows 
Of  modest  kindness,  that  would  hide 
The  firm  protection  she  bestows; 
Of  manners,  like  its  viewless  fence, 
Ensuring  peace  to  innocence. 


Thus  spake  the  moral  Muse  —  her  wing 
Abruptly  spreading  to  depart,  |o 
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TO  THE  LADY  E.  B.  AND  THE  HON.  MISS  ^P. 


She  left  that  farewell  offering, 
Memento  for  some  docile  heart; 
That  may  respect  the  good  old  age 
When  Fancy  was  Truth's  willing  Page; 
And  Truth  would  skim  the  flowery  glade, 
Though  entering  but  as  Fancy's  Shade. 

TO    THE   LADY   E.   B.   AND    THE 
HON.   MISS   P. 

1824.  1827 

Composed  in  the  Grounds  of  Plaas  Newidd, 
near  Llangollen,  1824. 

Li  this  Vale  of  Meditation  my  friend  Jones 
resided,  baying  been  allowed  by  his  diocesan  to 
fix  himself  there  without  resigning  his  Living 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  with  my  wife  and 
daughter  and  me  when  we  visited  these  cele- 
brated ladies  who  had  retired,  as  one  may  say, 
into  notice  in  this  vale.  Their  cottage  lay  di- 
rectly in  the  road  between  London  and  Dublin, 
and  they  were  of  course  visited  by  their  Ixish 
friends  as  well  as  innumerable  strangers. 
They  took  much  delight  in  passing  jokes  on 
our  friend  Joneses  plumpness,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  smiling  countenance,  as  little  suited  to  a 
hermit  living  in  the  Vale  of  Meditation.  We 
all  thought  diere  was  ample  room  for  retort  on 
his  part,  so  curious  was  the  appearance  of 
these  ladies,  so  elaborately  sentimental  about 
themselves  and  their  Caro  Albergo^  as  they 
named  it  in  an  inscription  on  a  tree  that  stood 
opposite,  the  endearing  epithet  being  preceded 
by  the  word  Eooo  !  calling  upon  the  sannterer 
to  look  about  him.  So  oddly  was  one  of  these 
ladies  attired  that  we  took  her,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  a 
crucifix  and  relics  hung  at  his  neck.  They  were 
without  caps,  their  hair  bushy  and  white  as 
snow,  which  contributed  to  the  mistake. 

A  Stream,  to  mingle  with  your  favourite 

Dee, 
Along  the  Vale  of  Meditation  flows; 
So  styled  by  those  fierce  Britons,  pleased  to 

see 
In  Nature's  face  the  expression  of  repose; 
Or  haply  there  some  pious  hermit  chose 
To  live  and  die,  the  peace  of  heaven  his  aim ; 
To  whom  the  wild  sequestered  region  owes 
At  this  late  day,  its  sanctifying  name. 
Gltn  Cafaillgaroch,  in  the  Cambrian 

tongue. 
In  onrs,  the  Vale  of  Friendbhip,  let  this 

spot 
Be  named ;  where,  faithful  to  a  low-roofed 

Cot.  . 


A 


On  Deva's  banks,  ye  have  abode  so 
Sisters  in  love,  a  love  allowed  to  cEbL 
Even  on  this  earth,  above   the  tm&i 
Time! 


TO  THE  TORRENT  AT  TQ 
DEVIL'S  BRIDGE,  NORT! 
WALES,  1824 

1824.  1827 

How  art  thou  named  ?    In  seardi  of  ik 

strange  land. 
From  what  huge  height  desoendiag?  Q 

such  force 
Of  waters  issue  from  a  British  source. 
Or  hi^th   not  Pindus  fed  thee,  where  i 

band 
Of  Patriots  scoop  their  freedom  oat,  vi 

hand 
Desperate  as  thine?    Or  come  the  'met 

bant  shocks 
From  that  voung  Stream,  that  smita  d 

throl)bingrocks 
OfViamala?    lliere  I  seem  to  ^aod, 
As  in  life's  mom;  permitted  to  behoM, 
From  the  dread  chasm,   woods  cHibI^ 

above  woods, 
In  pomp  that  fades  not;  everlasting sto*^ 
Ana  skies  that  ne'er  relinquish  their  r^ 
Such  power  possess  the  family  of  flooai 
Over  the  minds  of  Poets,  young  or  oU! 


COMPOSED   AMONG  THE  J^VS 
OF  A  CASTLE  IN  NORTH  WAL£i 

1824.  1827 

Through  shattered  galleries,  'mid  ra^ 

halls. 
Wandering  with   timid  footsteps  oft  h 

trayed. 
The  Stranger  sighs,  nor  scruples  to  optoi 
Old  Time,  though  he,  gentlest  amoo^  ^ 

Thralls 
Of  Destiny,  upon  these  wounds  hath  kii) 
His  lenient  touches,  soft  as  light  that  hSi 
From  the  wan  Moon,  upon  the  towers  ai 

walls, 
Li^t  deepening  the  profoundest  slee?  < 

shaae. 
Relic  of  Kings  I    Wreck  of  forgotten  ^nr. 
To  winds  abandoned  and  the  piyiog  stsA 
Time  lov^  Thee  1  at  his  call  the  Seum 

twine 
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ajnant  wreaths  around    thy  forehead 

hoar; 
Ly     though  past  pomp  no  changes  can 

restore, 
>othiiig  recompenoe,  his  gift,  is  thine  1 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

DRESSED  TO  SIR  G.  H.  B.   UPON  THE 
OEATH   OF   HIS   SISTER-IN-LAW 

1824.   1827 

11  Mrs.  Fermor.  This  lady  had  heen  a 
avr  long  before  I  knew  her.  Her  husband 
)  of  the  family  of  the  lady  celebrated  in  the 
Ape  of  the  Lock,"  and  was,  I  believe,  a 
nan  Catholic.  The  sorrow  which  his  death 
sed  her  was  f earfni  in  its  character  as  de- 
bed  in  this  poem,  bat  was  subdued  in 
Tse  of  time  by  the  strength  of  her  relipons 
;h.  I  have  been,  for  many  weeks  at  a  time, 
inmate  with  her  at  Coleorton  Hall,  as  were 
o  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  ray  Sistbr.  The 
th  in  the  sketch  of  lier  character  here  giren 
s  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  her  near- 
relatives.  She  was  eloquent  in  oonversa- 
n,  energetic  upon  public  matters,  open  in 
ipeot  to  those,  but  slow  to  communicate  her 
rsonal  feelings ;  upon  these  she  never  touched 
her  intercourse  with  me,  so  that  I  could  not 
^^rd  myself  as  her  confidential  friend,  and 
18  aoooidingly  surprised  when  I  learnt  she 
d  left  me  a  legacy  of  £100,  as  a  token  of 
r  esteem.  See,  in  further  illustration,  the 
cond  stanza  inscribed  upon  her  Cenotaph  in 
>leonon  church. 

FOR  a  dirge  !    But  why  complain  ? 
sk  rather  a  triumphal  strain 
Then  Termor's  race  is  run; 
.  garland  of  immortal  bous^hs 
o  twine  around  the  Christian's  brows, 
Hiose  glorious  work  is  done. 

^e  pay  a  high  and  holy  debt; 

lo  tears  of  passionate  regret 

>hall  stain  this  votive  lay ; 

U-worthy,  Beaumont !  were  the  grief      10 

[hat  flings  itself  on  ¥rild  relief 

Nhea  Saints  have  passed  away. 

)ad  doom,  at  Sorrow's  shrine  to  kneel, 

For  ever  covetous  to  feel, 

^d  impotent  to  bear ! 

Such  once  was  hers  —  to  think  and  think 

On  severed  love,  and  only  sink 

From  anguish  to  despair  t 


But  nature  to*its  inmost  part 

Faith  had  refined;  and  to  her  heart  ao 

A  peaceful  cradle  given: 

Calm  as  the  dew-drop's,  free  to  rest 

Within  a  breeze-fanned  rose's  breast 

Till  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

Was  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 

So  graciously  ?  —  that  could  descend, 

Another's  need  to  suit. 

So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne  ?  — 

In  works  01  love,  in  these  alone. 

How  restless,  how  minute  !  30 

Pale  was  her  hue;  yet  mortal  cheek 
Ne'er  kindled  with  a  livelier  streak 
When  aught  had  suffered  wrong,  — ^ 
When  aught  that  breathes  had  felt  a  wound; 
Such  look  the  Oppressor  might  confound. 
However  proud  and  strong. 

But  hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs 

From  out  the  bitterness  of  things; 

Her  quiet  is  secure; 

No  thorns  can  pierce  her  tender  feet,        40 

Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  sweet, 

As  climbing  jasmine,  pure  — 

As  snowdrop  on  an  infant's  grave, 

Or  my  heaving  with  the  wave 

That  feeds  it  and  defends; 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  kissed 

The  mountain  tep,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  from  the  vale  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death  f 

Thou  strikest — absence  perisheth,  50 

Indifference  is  no  more; 

The  future  brightens  on  our  sight; 

For  on  the  past  hath  fallen  a  l^ht 

That  tempts  us  to  adore. 

CENOTAPH 
1824.  1842 

See  "  Elegiac  Stanzas.  Addressed  to  Sir  G. 
H.  B.  upon  the  death  of  his  Sister-in-Law.'* 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Fmnces  Fer- 
mor, whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  church 
of  Claines,  near  Worcester,  this  stene  is  erected 
by  her  sister,  Dame  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Bart.,  who,  feeling  not  less  than  the 
love  of  a  brother  for  the  deceased,  commends 
this  memorial  to  the  care  of  his  heirs  and  sno* 
cessors  in  the  possession  of  this  place. 
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EPITAPH 


By  vain  affections  unenthralled, 
Though  resolute  when  duty  called 
To  meet  the  world's  hroad  eye, 
Pure  as  the  holiest  cloistered  nun 
That  ever  feared  the  tempting  sun^ 
Did  Fermor  live  and  die. 
This  Tablet,  hallowed  by  her  name. 
One  heart-relieving  tear  may  claim; 
But  if  the  pensive  gloom 
Of  fond  regret  be  still  thy  choice, 
Exalt  thy  spirit,  hear  the  voice 
Of  Jesus  from  her  tomb  I 

"I  AM   THE   WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE 

life" 


EPITAPH 

IN  THE  CHAPEL-YARD  OF   LANGDALE, 
WESTMORELAND 

1824.    1842 

Owen  Lloydf  the  subject  of  this  epitaph ,  was 
bom  at  Old  BrathaVf  near  Ambleside,  and  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Lloyd  and  his  wife  Sophia 
(d^  Pemberton),  both  of  Birmingham,  who 
came  to  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country  soon 
after  their  marriage.  They  had  many  children, 
both  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  snbjeot  of  this  epitaph.  He 
was  educated  under  Mr.  Dawes,  at  Ambleside, 
Dr.  Butler,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  lastly  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  would  have  been 
ereauy  distinguished  as  a  scholar  but  for  inher- 
ited infirmities  of  bodily  constitution,  which, 
from  early  childhood,  affected  his  mind.  His 
love  for  Uie  neighbourhood  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  habits  and 
characters  of  the  mountain  yeomanry,  in  con- 
junction with  irregfular  spirits,  that  unfitted  him 
for  facing  duties  in  situations  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed,  induced  him  to  accept  the  re- 
tired curacy  of  Langdale.  How  much  he  was 
beloved  and  honoured  there,  and  with  what 
feelings  he  discharged  his  duty  under  the  op- 
pression of  severe  malady,  is  set  forth,  though 
imperfectly,  in  the  epitaph. 

Bt  playful  smiles  (alas  !  too  oft 

A  sad  heart's  sunshine),  by  a  soft 

And  gentle  nature,  and  a  free 

Tet  modest  hand  of  charity, 

Through  life  was  Owen  Lloyd  endeared 

To  young  and  old;  and  how  revered 

Had  been  that  pious  spirit,  a  tide 

Of  humble  mourners  testified. 

When,  after  pains  dispensed  to  prove 

The  measure  of  Grod's  chastening  love, 
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Here,  brought  from  far, 

rest, — 

Fulfilment  of  his  own  request;  — 
Urged  less  for  this  Yew's  shade,  tki^h 
Phmted  with  such  foxkl  h<^  the  tree; 
Less  for  the  love  of  stream  and  ro^ 
Dear  as  they  were,  than  that  his  Flock. 
When  they  no  more  their  Ptotor's  vak« 
Could  hear  to  guide  them  in  their  efaoict 
Through  good  and  evil,  help  mi^bt  kire. 
Admonished,  from  his  silent  srave. 
Of  righteousness,  of  sins  forgiren. 
For  peace  on  earth  and  bliss  in  heaven. 

1&24., 

THE  CONTRAST 

THE  PARROT  AND  THE    WREK 

1825.   1827 

The  Parrot  belonged  to  Mrs.  Lnff  wh&  a 
ing  at  Fox-GhylL  The  Wren  waa  am  M 
haunted  for  many  years  the  summer-hooK  h 
tween  the  two  terraces  at  Rydal  Moant. 


Within  her  gilded  cage  confined, 
I  saw  a  dazzlmg  Belle, 
A  Parrot  of  that  famous  kind 
Whose  name  is  Nok-pareil. 

Like  beads  of  eloesy  jet  her  eyes; 
And,  smoothed  by  Nature's  skill. 
With  pearl  or  gleaming  agate  vies 
Her  finely-curved  bUL 

Her  plumy  mantle's  living  hues 
In  mass  opposed  to  mass, 
Outshine  the  splendour  that  imbues 
The  robes  of  pictured  glass. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  an  apter  Mate 
Did  never  tempt  the  choice 
Of  feathered  Thin^  most  delicate 
In  figure  and  in  voice. 

But,  exiled  from  Australian  bowers. 
And  singleness  her  lot. 
She  trills  her  song  with  tutored 
Or  mocks  each  casual  note. 

No  more  of  pity  for  regrets 
With  which  she  may  have  striven  I 
Now  but  in  wantonness  she  fret8» 
Or  spite,  if  cause  be  given; 
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ncli,  Yblatile,  a  sportiye  bird 
f  social  glee  inspired; 
[obitious  to  be  seen  or  heard, 
ad.  pleased  to  be  admired  1 

II 

HIS  moss-lined  shed,  green,  soft,  and  dry, 
arbours  a  self-contented  Wren,  30 

ot  shunning  man's  abode,  though  shy, 
Ixnost  as  thought  itself,  of  human  ken. 

brange  places,  coverts  unendeared, 
[le  never  tried;  the  very  nest 
1  which  this  Child  of  Spring  was  reared, 
I   warmed,  thro'  winter,  by  her  feathery 
breast. 

b  the  bleak  winds  she  sometimes  gives 
.  slender  unexpected  strain; 
roof  that  the  hermitess  stiU  lives, 
liongh  she  a{^>ear  not,  and  be  sought  in 
vain.  40 

ay,  Dora !  tell  me,  by  yon  placid  moon, 
f  called  to  choose  between  the  favoured 

pair, 
Vluch  would  you  be,  —  the  bird  of  the 

saloon 
\j  lady-fingers  tended  vdth  nice  care, 
caressed,  applauded,  upon  dainties  fed, 
>r  Nature's  I)abkijnq  of  this  mossy  shed  ? 


TO  A  SKY-LARK 

1825.  1827 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount 

Ethereal  minstrel  I  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Dost    thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 

abound? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eve 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  mu- 
sic still! 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 
Aprivacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 

flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine; 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 

Home! 


"ERE   WITH  COLD   BEADS   OF 
MIDNIGHT   DEW" 

1826.  1827 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.    Suggested  by  the 
condition  of  a  i^end. 

Ere  vdth  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew 

Had  mii^led  tears  of  thine, 
I  grieved,  K>nd  Youth !  that  thou  shouldit 
sue 

To  haughty  Geraldine. 

Immoveable  b^  generous  sighs, 

She  glories  m  a  train 
Who  drag,  beneath  our  native  skies. 

An  oriental  chain. 

Pine  not  like  them  with  arms  across. 

Forgetting  in  thy  care 
How  the  fast-rooted  trees  can  toss 

Their  branches  in  mid  air. 

The  humblest  rivulet  will  take 

Its  own  wild  liberties; 
And,  every  day,  the  imprisoned  lake 

Is  flowing  in  the  breeze. 

Then,  crouch  no  more  on  suppliant  knee, 
But  scorn  with  scorn  outbrave; 

A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave ! 


ODE 

COMPOSED    ON    MAY    MORNING 

1826.   1835 

This  and  the  following  poem  originated  in  the 
lines  "  How  delicate  the  leafy  veil,"  etc.  —  My 
daughter  and  I  left  Rydal  Monnt  upon  a  tour 
tlirongh  onr  nionutains  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr 
in  the  month  of  May  1826,  and  as  we  were  groing 
np  the  vale  of  Newlands  I  was  stmck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  little  chapel  gleaming  through 
the  veil  of  half -opened  leaves;  and  the  feeling 
which  was  then  conveyed  to  ray  mind  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  stanza  referred  to  above.  As  in 
the  case  of  "  Liberty  "  and  "  Hnmanity,"  my 
first  intention  was  to  write  only  one  poem,  bnt 
subsequently  I  broke  it  into  two,  making  addi- 
tions to  each  part  so  as  to  prodnoe  a  consistent 
and  appropriate  whole. 

While  from  the  purpling  east  departs 
The  star  that  led  tne  £iwn, 
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TO   MAY 


Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts, 

For  May  is  on  the  lawn. 
A  quickening  hope,  a  freshening  glee, 

Foreran  the  expected  Power, 
Whose  first-drawn  breath,  from  bush  and 
tree. 

Shakes  off  that  pearly  shower. 

All  Nature  welcomes  Her  whose  sway 

Tempers  the  year's  extremes;  lo 

Who  scattereth  lustres  o'er  noon-day. 

Like  morning's  dewy  gleams; 
While  mellow  warble,  sprightly  trill, 

The  tremulous  heart  excite; 
And  hmns  the  balmy  air  to  still 

The  balance  of  delight. 

Time  was,  blest  Power !  when  youths  and 
maids 

At  peep  of  dawn  would  rise. 
And  wanaer  forth,  in  forest  glades 

Thy  birth  to  solemnize.  ao 

Though    mute  the    song  —  to    grace   the 
rite 

Untouched  the  hawthorn  bough, 
Thv  Spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  slight; 

Man  changes,  but  not  Thou ! 

Thy  feathered  Lieges  bill  and  wings 

in  love's  disport  employ; 
Warmed  by  thy  influence,  creeping  things 

Awake  to  silent  joy: 
Queen  art  thou  still  for  each  gay  plant 

Where  the  slim  wild  deer  roves;  30 

And     served     in    depths    where     fishes 
haunt 

Their  own  mysterious  groves. 

Cloud-piercing  peak,  and  trackless  heath, 

Instmctive  homage  pay; 
Nor  wants  the  dim-lit  cave  a  wreath 

To  honour  thee,  sweet  May! 
Where  cities  fanned  by  thy  brisk  airs 

Behold  a  smokeless  sky, 
Their  puniest  flower-pot-nursling  dares 

To  open  a  bright  eye.  40 

And  if,  on  this  thy  natal  mom, 

The  pole,  from  which  thy  name 
Hath  not  departed,  stands  forlorn 

Of  song  and  dance  and  game; 
Still  from  the  village-green  a  vow 

Aspires  to  thee  addrest, 
Wherever  peace  is  on  the  brow, 

Or  love  within  the  breast 


Tes  !  where  Love  nestles  thou 

The  soul  to  love  the  more; 
Hearts  also  shall  thy  lessons  readi 

That  never  loved  before. 
Stript  is  the  haughty  one  of  pride. 

The  bashful  freed  from  fear. 
While  rising,  like  the  ocean-tide, 

Li  flows  the  joyous  year. 


Hush,  feeble  lyre  !  weak  words 

The  service  to  prolong ! 
To  yon  exulting  thrush  the  Muse 

Entrusts  the  imperfect  song; 
His  voice  shall  chant,  in  accents  c 

Throughout  the  4ive-long  day. 
Till  the  first  silver  star  appear. 

The  sovereignty  of  May. 


TO    MAY 
1826-34.  1835 

Though  many  suns  have  risen  and  set 

Since  thou,  blithe  May,  wert  Imvh, 
And  Bards,  who  hailed  thee,  may  foffct 

Thy  gifts,  thy  beauty  scorn; 
There  are  who  to  a  biiithday  strain 

Confine  not  harp  and  voice, 
But  evermore  throughout  thy  reign 

Are  grateful  and  rejoice  ! 

Delicious  odours  !  music  sweet. 

Too  sweet  to  pass  away  ! 
Oh  for  a  deathless  song  to  meet 

The  soul's  desire  —  a  lay 
That,  when  a  thousand  years  are  told. 

Should  praise  thee,  genial  Power  I 
Through  summer  heat^  autumnal  cold, 

And  winter's  dreariest  hour. 

Earth,  sea,  thy  presence  feel  — nor  len, 

If  yon  ethereal  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  toa 
The  inmost  heart  of  man  if  glad 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer; 
And  eyes  that  cannot  but  be  sad 

Let  fall  a  brightened  tear. 


Since  thy  return,  through  days  and 
Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth, 

How  many  wan  and  faded  cheeks 
Have  kmdled  into  health  ! 

The  Old,  by  thee  revived,  have  said, 
^  Another  year  is  ours; " 
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iiA  "iwraywopn  Wanderers,  poorly  fed, 
Ei^k^e  smiled  upon  thy  flowers. 

bo  tripping  lisps  a  meny  song 

Amid  lus  playful  peers  7 

le  lender  Infant  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears; 

Lt  now,  when  every  sharp-edged  blast 

Is  aniet  in  its  sheath, 

3  Mother  leaves  him  free  to  taste 

Elaxih's  sweetness  in  thy  breath.  40 

IV  help  is  with  the  weed  that  creeps 
Along  the  humblest  ground; 
y  cliff  so  bare  but  on  its  steeps 
Xhy  favours  may  be  found; 
xt  most  on  some  peculiar  nook 
Xhat  our  own  hajids  have  drest, 
10a  and  thy  train  are  proud  to  look, 
And  seem  to  love  it  best. 

od  yet  how  pleased  we  wander  forth 
When  May  is  whispering,  **  Come  !       50 

boose  from  ihe  bowers  of  virgin  earth 

The  happiest  for  your  home; 

eayen's  tx>unteou8  love   through  me  is 

spread 
From  sunshine,  clouds,  winds,  waves, 

^ops  on  the  mouldering  turret's  head. 
And  on  your  turf-clad  graves  1 " 

ach  greeting  heard,  away  with  sighs 

For  lilies  that  must  fade, 
>T  **  the  rathe  primrose  as  it  dies 

Forsaken  "  in  the  shade  !  60 

'emal  fruitions  and  desires 

Are  linked  in  endless  chase; 
IThile,  as  one  kindly  growth  retires. 

Another  takes  its  place. 

ind  what  if  thou,  sweet  May,  hast  known 

Mishap  by  worm  and  blight; 
f  expectations  newly  blown 

Have  perished  in  thy  sight; 
I  loTCS  and  joys,  while  up  they  sprung. 

Were  caught  as  in  a  snare;  70 

\neh  is  the  lot  of  all  the  young. 

However  bright  and  fair. 

[jo  I  Streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule; 
xurgling  in  foamy  water-break, 

Loitering  in  glassy  pool: 
By  thee,  thee  only,  could  be  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide, 
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Curling  with  unconfirmed  intent. 
On  uiat  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 

Through  which  yon  house  of  Grod 
Gleams,  mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dale 

By  few  but  shepherds  trod  ! 
And  lowly  huts,  near  beaten  ways, 

No  sooner  stand  attired 
In  thy  fresh  wreaths,  than  they  for  praise 

Peep  forth,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope. 

Permit  not  n>r  one  hour,  ^ 

A  blossom  from  thv  crown  to  drop. 

Nor  add  to  it  a  flower  I 
Keep,  lovely  May,  as  if  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art, 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much^ 

Part  seen,  imagined  part  1 


"ONCE   I  COULD  HAIL  (HOW- 
EVER SERENE  THE   SKY)" 

1826.  1827 

"  No  faoalty  yet  given  me  to  etpy 
The  dusky  Shape  within  her  amu  imbonnd." 

Afterwards,  when  I  oonld  not  avoid  seeing  it, 
I  wondered  at  this,  and  the  more  so  because, 
like  roost  children,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  moon  through  all  her  changes, 
and  had  often  continued  to  gaze  at  it  when  at 
the  fall,  till  half  blinded. 

**  Late,  late  yeetreen  I  eaw  the  new  moone 
Wi'  the  aidd  moone  in  hir  arme." 

Ballad  of  Sir  Patrtek  Spenee, 
Ptrcy^t  Rsliques, 

Once  I  could  hail  (howe'er  serene  the  sky) 
The  Moon  re-entering  her  monthly  round. 
No  faculty  yet  g^ven  me  to  espy 
The  dusky  Shape  within  her  arms  imbound. 
That  thin  memento  of  effulgence  lost 
Which  some  have  named  her  Predecessor's 
ghost. 

Young,  like  the  Crescent  that  above  me  shone. 
Nought  I  perceived  within  it  dull  or  dim; 
All  that  appeared  was  suitable  to  One 
Whose    fancy    had  a  thousand    fields  to 

skim;  10 

To  expectations  spreading  with  wild  growth. 
And  hope  that  kept  with  me  her  plighted 

troth. 
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I  saw  (ambition  quickening  at  the  view) 
A  silyer  boat  launched  on  a  boundless  flood; 
A  pearly  crest,  like  Dian's  when  it  threw 
Its  brightest  splendour  round  a  leafy  wood; 
But  not  a  hint  from  under-ground,  no  sign 
Fit  for  the  glimmering  brow  of  Proserpine. 

Or  was  it  Dian's  self  that  seemed  to  move 
Before  me  ?  —  nothing  blemished  the  fair 
sight;  20 

On  her  I  looked  whom  jocund  Fairies  love, 
Cynthia,  who  puts  the  little  stars  to  flight, 
AJnd  by  that  thinning  magnifies  the  great, 
For  exialtation  of  her  sovereign  state. 

And  when  I  learned  to  mark  the  spectral 

Shape 
As  each  new  Moon  obeyed  the  call  of  Time, 
If  gloom  fell  on  me,  swift  was  my  escape; 
Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gay  Prime, 
To  see  or  not  to  see,  as  best  may  please 
A  buoyant  Spirit,  and  a  heart  at  ease.       30 

Now,  dazzling  Stranger !  when  thou  meet'st 

,my  fi;lance. 
Thy  dark  Associate  ever  I  discern; 
Emblem  of  thoughts  too  eager  to  advance 
While  I  salute  my  joys,  moughts  sad  or 

stem; 
Shades  of  past  bliss,  or  phantoms  that,  to 

Their  fill  of  promised  lustre,  wait  in  vain. 

So  changes  mortal  Life  with  fleeting  years; 
A  mournful  change,  should  Reason  faU  to 

brmg 
The  timely  insight  that  can  temper  fears. 
And  from  vicissitude  remove  its  sting;     40 
While  Faith  aspires  to  seats  in  that  domain 
Where  joys  are  perfect  —  neither  wax  nor 

wane. 


"THE   MASSY  WAYS,   CARRIED 
ACROSS  THESE  HEIGHTS" 

1826.  1835 

The  walk  is  what  we  call  the  Far'terriice, 
beyond  the  snmmer-hoaBe  at  Rydal  Mount. 
The  lines  were  written  when  we  were  afraid  of 
being  obliged  to  qnit  the  place  to  which  we 
were  so  mnoh  attached. 

The  massy  Ways,  carried    across    these 

heights 
By  Roman  perseverance,  are  destroyed, 


Or  hidden   under    groimd,    like   ikcff 

worms. 
How  venture  then  to  hope  that  line  vS 

spare 
This  humble  Walk  ?    Yet  on  tibe  sea 

tain's  side 
A  Poet's  hand  first  shaped  it;  and  :^ 

steps 
Of  that  same  Bard  —  repeated  to  and  !n^ 
At  mom,   at  no(m,  and   under  raotBli^ 

skies 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  mmnj  a  jev  ^ 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o'er  its  ^ 

line. 
No  longer,  scattering  to  the  heedktt  ind 
The  vocal  raptures  of  fresh  poesy. 
Shall  he  frequent  these  precineta;  keU 

no  more 
In  earnest  converse  with  beloved  Friod^ 
Here  will  he  gather  stores  of  ready  him 
As  from  the  beds  and  borders  of  a  ^^ 
Choice    flowers    are    gathered !    Bmt,  I 

Power  may  spring 
Out  of  a  farewell  yearning  —  fMToartd  md 
Than  kindred  wishes  mated  soitably 
With  vain  regrets  —  the  Exile  would  tm 

sign  ^ 

This  Walk,  his  loved  possessiQii,  to  the  oi 
Of  those  pure  Minds  that  reverence  u 

Muse. 


THE   PILLAR  OF   TRAJAN 

1826.  1827 

These  verses  perhaps  had  better  be  t:^ 
ferred  to  the  class  of  ''  Italian  Poems."  1 M 
observed  in  the  Newspaper,  that  the  VUXe  * 
Trajan  was  given  as  a  subject  for  a  priie-pn< 
in  English  verse.  I  had  a  wish  perfaapi  ^ 
ray  son,  who  was  then  an  nndergradiute  t 
Oxford,  should  try  his  fortune,  and  I  toU  H 
so ;  bat  he,  not  having  been  acevstoai^  * 
write  verse,  wisely  declined  to  eater  oa  ^ 
task  ;  whereupon  I  showed  him  these  liawii' 
proof  of  what  might,  without  diffiealtr,  M 
done  on  such  a  subject. 

Where  towers  are  orushedy  and  unirt 

bidden  weeds 
O'er  mutilated  arches  shed  their  seeds; 
And  temples,  doomed  to  milder  ctof^ 

unfold 
A  new  magnificence  that  vies  with  oU; 
Firm  in  its  pristine  majesty  hath  stood 
A  votive    Uolumn,    spared    by    fire  lai 

flood:  — 
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^liough  the  passions  of  man's  fretful 
race 
never  ceased  to  eddy  round  its  base, 
ixftjured  more  by  touch  of  meddling 

CL  lone  obelisk,  'mid  Nubian  sands,   10 
ix^ht  in  Syrian  deserts  left  to  save 
1  death  the  memory  of  the  good  and 

brave. 
[>fic  fi^^ures  round  the  shaft  embost 
mdy  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost; 
3S  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator 
sees 
xp  winding  after  group  with  dreamrlike 


pha  in  sunbright  gratitude  displayed, 
f  tly  8tealin£^  into  modest  shade. 

Of  pleased  wiih  purple  clusters  to  en- 
twine 

le  lofty  elm-tree,  mounts  the  daring 
Vine;  20 

»  woodbine  so,  with  spiral  grace,  and 
breathes 

Jje-spreading  odours  from  her  flowery 
wreaths. 

^ome  by  the  Muse  from  rills  in  shep- 
herds' ears 

urmnring  but  one  smooth  story  for  all 

Uears, 
^       y  commune   with  the    mind  and 

heart 
him  who  thus  survives  by  classic  art, 
a  actions  witness,  venerate  his  mien, 
td  study  Trajan  as  by  Pliny  seen; 
thold  how  fought  the  Chief  whose  con- 
quering sword 
retched  far  as  earth  might  own  a  single 
lord;  30 

L  the  delight  of  moral  prudence  schooled, 
ow  feelingly  at  home  the  Sovereign  ruled; 
est  of  the  good  —  in  pagan  faith  allied 
o  more  thim  Man,  by  virtue  deified. 
Memorial  Pillar  I   'mid  the  wrecks  of 

Time 
reserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  sub- 
lime — 
"he  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of  Rome, 
Vhence  half  the  breathing  world  received 

its  doom; 
Things  that  recoil  from  language;  that,  if 
shown  39 

3y  apter  pencil,  from  the  light  had  flown. 
\  Pontiff,  Trajan  ?iere  the  Gods  implores, 
There  greets  an    Embassy    from    Indian 
diores; 


Lo  1  he  harangues  his  cohorts  —  there  the 

storm 
Of  battle  meets  him  in  authentic  form  ! 
Unharnessed,  naked,  troops    of    Moorish 

horse 
Sweep  to    the    charge;    more    high,  the 

Dacian  force. 
To  hoof  and  finger  mailed;  —  yet,  high  or 

low. 
None  bleed,  and  none  lie  prostrate  but  the 

foe. 
In  every  Roman,  through  all  turns  of  fate. 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviouite;  50 

Spirit  in  him  pre-eminent,  who  guides. 
Supports,  adorns,  and  over  all  presides; 
Distinguished  only  by  inherent  state 
From  honoured    Instruments  that  round 

him  wait; 
Rise  as  he  may,  his  grandeur  scorns  the  test 
Of  outward  symbol,  nor  will  deign  to  rest 
On  aught  by  which  another  is  deprest. 
—  Alas !  that  One  thus  disciplinea  could  toil 
To  enslave  whole  nations  on  their  native  soil; 
So  emulous  of  Macedonian  fame,  60 

That,  when  his  age  was  measured  with  his 

aim. 
He  drooped,  'mid  else  unclouded  victories. 
And  turned  his  eagles  back  with  deep- 
drawn  sighs: 
O  weakness  of  the  Great !  O  folly  of  the 

Wise! 
Where  now  the  haughty  Empire  that 

was  spread 
With  such  fond  hope  ?  her  very  speech  is 

dead; 
Yet  glorious  Art  the  power  of  Time  defies. 
And  Trajan  still,  through  various  enterprise. 
Mounts,  in  this  fine  dlusion,   towara  the 

skies: 
Still  are  we  present  with  the  imperial  Chief, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  upon  the.  bold  Relief    71 
Till  Rome,  to  silent  marble  nnconfhied. 
Becomes  with  all  her  years  a  vision  of  the 

Mind. 


FAREWELL  LINES 

1826.  1842 

These  lines  were  desiened  as  a  farewell  to 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  who  had  retired 
from  the  throngrs  of  London  to  comparative 
solitnde  in  the  village  of  Enfield. 

"  High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state," 
But,  surely,  if  severe  afflictions  borne 
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With  patience  merit  the  reward  of  peace, 
Peace  ye  deserve;  and  may  the  solid  good, 
Sought  by  a  wise  though  late  exchange,  and 

here 
With  bounteous  hand  beneath  a  cottage-roof 
To  you  accorded,  never  be  withdrawn. 
Nor    for    the  world's  best    promises   re- 
nounced. 
Most  soothing  was  it  for  a  welcome  Friend, 
Fresh  from,  the  crowded  city,  to  behold 
That  lonely  union,  privacy  so  deep. 
Such  calm  employments,  such  entire  con- 
tent. 
So  when  the  rain  ia  over,  the  storm  laid, 
A  pair  of  herons  oft-times  have  I  seen. 
Upon  a  rocky  islet,  side  by  side, 
Dr3ring  their  feathers  in  the  sun,  at  ease; 
And  so,  when  night  with  grateful  gloom 

had  fallen, 
Two  glow-worms  in  such  nearness  that  they 

shared. 
As  seemed,  their  soft  self-satisfying  light, 
Each  with  the  other,  on  the  dewy  ground, 
Where  He  that  made  them  blesses  their 

repose.  — 
When  wandering  among  lakes  and  hills  I 

note. 
Once  more,  those  creatures  thus  by  nature 

paired. 
And  guarded  in  their  tranquil  state  of  life. 
Even,  as  your  happy  presence  to  my  miad 
Their  union  brought,  will  they  repay  the 

debt. 
And  send  a  thankful  spirit  back  to  you. 
With  hope  that  we,  dear  Friends !   shall 
meet  again. 

ON   SEEING  A  NEEDLECASE  IN 
THE   FORM   OF   A  HARP 

THE  WORK  OF  E.  M.  S. 
1827.    1827 

Frowns  are  on  every  Muse's  face, 
Reproaches  from  their  lips  are  sent, 

That  mimicry  should  thus  disgrace 
The  noble  Instrument. 

A  very  Harp  in  all  but  size  ! 

Needles  for  strings  in  apt  gradation ! 
Minerva's  self  wouM  stigmatize 

The  unclassic  profanation. 


Even  her  own  needle  that  subdued 
Arachne's  rival  spirit, 


Though    wrought    in     Vuleaii*! 
mood. 
Such  honour  could  not  ment. 

And  this,  too,  from  the  Laureate's  Qj^ 

A  living  lord  of  melody ! 
How  will  her  Sire  be  reconciled 

To  the  refined  indignity  ? 

I  spake,  when  whispered  a  low  vokc, 
'<  Bard  !  moderate  your  ire; 

Spirits  of  all  degrees  rejoice 
In  presence  of  the  lyre. 

The  Minstrels  of  Pygmean  bands. 
Dwarf  Genii,  moonlight-loTing  Fstl 

Have  shells  to  fit  their  tiny  hands 
And  suit  their  slender  lays. 


Some,  still  more  delicate  of 
Have  lutes  (believe  my  words) 

Whose  framework  is  of  gossamer. 
While  sunbeams  are  Che  chords^ 

Gay  Sylphs  this  miniatore  will  court 
Made  vocal  by  their  brushing  wio^ 

And  sullen  Gnomes  will  learn  to  tfoR 
Around  its  polished  strings; 


Whence  strains  to  love-sick  maiden  6m. 

While  in  her  lonely  bower  she  tries 
To  cheat  the  thought  she  cannot  ebce, 

By  fanciful  embroideries. 

Trust,  anpfry  Bard  !  a  knowing  Sprite. 

Nor  thmk  the  Harp  her  lot  depknvs ! 
Though  'mid  the  stars  the  Lyre  shme  bc^ 

Love  stoops  as  fondly  as  he  soars.'* 


TO 


10 


1827.  1827 

In  the  cottage,  Town-«nd,  Gnamen.  m 
afternoon  in  1801,  my  lister  read  to  ■» 
Sonnets  of  Milton.  I  had  long  been  wf£ 
quainted  with  them,  but  I  was 
Btruok  on  that  occasion  by  the  dignified 
plicity  and  majestic  harmony  that  raw  tkn 
most  of  them,  —  in  character  so  totaUr  S^ 
ent  from  the  Italian,  luid  still  mors  m  tm 
Shakspeare*8  fine  Sonnets.  I  took  fire,  d  | 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  and  prodiKcd  tkH 
Sonnets  the  same  afternoon,  the  first  I  «<^ 
wrote  except  an  irr^fular  one  «t  acbosi  ^i 
these  three,  the  only  one  I  distinctly  rcaieabi 
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[  i^eyed  for  Bnonapart^^*  One  was  neyer 
ten  down :  the  third,  which  was,  I  believe, 
erved,  I  cannot  particolariae. 

PPT  the  feeling  from  the  bosom  thrown 
>erfect  shape  (whose  beauty  Time  shall 

spare 
ugh  a  breath  made  it)  like  a  bubble  blown 
summer  pastime  into  wanton  air; 
>py  the  thought  best  likened  to  a  stone 
the  sea-beach,  when,  polished  with  nice 

€»re, 
OS  it  discovers  exnuisite  and  rare, 
ich  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam  atone 
it  tempted  first  to  gather  it.    That  here, 
hief  of  Friends !  such  feelings  I  present, 
thj  regard,  with  thoughts  so  fortunate, 
re  a  vain  notion;  but  the  hope  is  dei^, 
it  thou,  if  not  with  partial  joy  elate, 
It  smile  upon  this  gift  with  more  than 

mild  content  I 


iER   ONLY  PILOT  THE   SOFT 
BREEZE  " 

1827.  1827 

iR  only  pilot  the  soft  breeze,  the  boat 

agers,  but  Fancy  is  well  satisfied; 

ith   keen-eyed  Hope,  with  Memory,  at 

her  side, 
id  the  glad  Muse  at  liberty  to  note 
1  that  to  each  is  precious,  as  we  float 
intly  along;  regardless  who  shall  chide 
the  hecvens  smile,  and  leave  us  free  to 

glide, 
ippy  Associates  breathing  air  remote 
om  trivial  cares.     But,  Fancy  and  the 

Muse, 
hy  have  I  crowded  this  small  bark  with 

vou 
id  others  of  your  kind,  ideal  crew  t 
bile  here  sits  One  whose  brightness  owes 

its  hues 
»  flesh  and  blood;  no  Goddess  from  above, 
)  fleeting  Spirit,  but  my  own  true  love  ? 


WHY,   MINSTREL,  THESE   UN- 
TUNEFUL  MURMURINGS" 

1827,  1827 

Wby,   Minstrel,  these  untunefnl  mur- 

murings  — 
oH,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other 

jar?" 


**  Think,  gentle  Lady,  of  a  Harp  so  far 
From  its  own  country,  and  forgive  the 

strings." 
A  simple  answer  !  but  even  so  forth  springs. 
From  the  Castalian  fountain  of  the  heart, 
The  Poetry  of  Life,  and  all  that  Art 
Divine  of  words  quickening  insensate  things. 
From  the  submissive  necks  of  g^uiltless  men 
Stretched  on  the  block,  the  glittering  axo 

recoils; 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  struggle  in  the 

toils 
Of  mortal  sympathy;  what  wonder  then 
That  the  poor  Harp  distempered  music 

yielos 
To  its  sad  Lord,  far  from  his  native  fields  ? 

TO   S.   H. 

1827.  1827 

Excuse  is  needless  when  with  love  sincere 

Of  occupation,  not  by  fashion  led. 

Thou  tum'st  the   Wheel  that  slept  with 

dust  o'erspread; 
Afy  nerves  from  no  such  murmur  shrink, — 

tho'  near, 
Soft  as  the  Dorhawk's  to  a  distant  ear. 
When  twilight  shades  darken  the  moun- 
tain's head. 
Even  She  who  toils  to  spin  our  vital  thread 
Might  smile  on  work,  O  Lady,  once  so  dear 
To  household  virtues.     Venerable  Art, 
Tom  from  the  Poor !  yet  shall  kind  Heaven 

protect 
Its  own;  though  Rulers,  with  undue  respect, 
Trusting  to  crowded  factory  and  mart 
And  proud  discoveries  of  the  intellect. 
Heed  not  the  pillage  of  man's  ancient  heart. 

DECAY  OF  PIETY 

1827.  1827 

Attendance  at  church  on  prayer^days, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  Holidays,  re- 
ceived a  shock  at  the  Revolation.  It  is  now, 
however,  happily  reviving.  The  ancient  peo- 
ple described  in  this  Sonnet  were  among  the 
last  of  that  pious  class.  May  we  hope  that  the 
practice,  now  in  some  deg^ree  renewed,  will  con- 
tinne  to  spread. 

Orr  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  bad  ploughed 

my  cheek. 
Matrons  and  Sires  —  who,  punctual  to  the 

caU 


6so 


"SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNET" 


Of  tiieir  loved  Church,  on  fast  or  festiyal 
Throa^  the  lone  year  the  house  of  Prayer 

would  se^: 
By  Christmas  snows,  hy  visitation  hleak 
Of  Easter  winds,  unscared,  from  hut  or  hall 
They  came  to  lowly  bench  or  sculptured 

stall,  • 

But  with  one  fervour  of  devotion  meek. 
I  see  the  places  where  they  once  were  known, 
And    ask,  surrounded    even  by  kneeling 

crowds, 
Is  ancient  Piety  for  ever  flown  ? 
Alas  I  even  then  they  seemed  like  fleecy 

clouds 
That,  struggling  through  the  western  sky, 

have  won 
Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  sun  t 


« SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNET" 

1827.  1827 

(VmpoMdi  almoat  extempore,  in  a  short  walk 
on  the  wvetem  side  of  Rydal  Lake. 

8iHmN  not  the  Sonnet;   Critic,  you  have 

frownml, 
MliMilt^n  iif  itii  just  honours;  with  this  key 
HliMkniH^art)  uiiloi^ked  his  heart;  the  melodv 
Ot  ihiM  nuiall  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch^s 

wunml} 
A  th««UMaml  UmM  tliis  nipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
Wuti  it  (^)UU<M»na  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 
Th^»  K*mM0l  )rHtti»red  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
\\\\U\  \\  oy|irt»M  with  which  Dante  crowned 
liu  vUUMmry  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 
U  v'U«H»HHi  iiiild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery- 

tmul 
'IV  HM'MgtfW  through  dark  ways;  and,  when 

\f\^\  viMUMi  i\w  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
ru^    lUiwi  lH»oaiue  a  trumpet;  whence  he 

MmuI  Huimating  strains  — alas,  too  few  1 


"l-AiH  PRIME  OF  LIFE!  WERE 
\  V  KNOUGH  TO  GILD" 

1827-  1827 

>9«iu^ii4WU  bY  obeervation  of  the  way  in 
^  KU'H  44  \i»umr  ti4end,  whom  I  do  not  ohooae  to 
((.4MUI,  utiiM^HOtt  hi*  time  and  misapplied  his 
|.»K  »,(4  Us»  KH»h  afterwards  a  better  oourse, 
Mt«>l  Um  muu  n  uM)(ul  member  of  society,  re- 
•4H  V  lu^l,  \  UiUi*\#,  wherever  he  has  been  known. 


Fair  Prime  of  life  t  were  it  eaoagk  t^  d 
With    ready    simbeanui    every  ctn^ii 

shower;         *  1 

And,  if  an  unexpected  cloud  shosU  livd 
Swifthr  thereon  a  rainbow  arch  to  bs3ei 
For  Fancy's  errands,  —  thoo,  from  y 

half-tilled 
Gathering  green  weeds  to  mix  with  pue) 

flower. 
Thee  might  thy  Mininnn  crown,  and  da^ 

thy  power, 
Unpitied  by  the  wise,  all  censure  ^ilkt 
Ah  I  show  that  worthier  hoDours  are  i 

due; 
Fair  Prime  of  life  !  arouse  the  deeper  W 
Confirm  the  Spirit  gloiying  to  puxsoe  '. 
Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofir  aid 
And,  if  there  be  a  joy  that  slights  the  M 
Of  grateful  memory,  bid  that  joy  ^epi^ 


RETIREMENT  ! 

1827.  1827 

If  the  whole  weight  of  what  we  thiak  1^ 

feel. 
Save  only  far  as  thou^^t  and  fee^^  Ui^ 
With    action,    were    as    nothii^,    paa^ 

Friend ! 
From  thy  remonstrance  would  be  no  ifft^ 
But  to  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 
Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramoimt  &L 
A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  compRbdJ 
Who  shun  the  mischief  which  they  ami 

heal.  I 

Peace  in  these  feverish  times  is  sovetai 

bliss: 
Here,  with  no  thirst  but  what  the  stR« 

can  slake, 
And  startled  only  by  the  mstlii^  bnke. 
Cool  air  I  breathe;  while  the  unincnmbGi 

Mind  ^ 

By  some  weak  aims  at  services  aasigned  I 
To  gentle  Natures,  thanks  not  Heaves  wm 


"THERE  IS  A  PLEASURE  IN 
POETIC  PAINS  *• 

1827.  1827 

There  is  apUasttre  in  poetic  pamt 
Which  only  Poets  know;--  H  was  rigMywll 
Whom  could  the  Muses  else  alhne totre^ 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  tWr  f^ 
est  chains  ? 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 
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hen    happiest    Fancy  has  inspired   the 

straiiis, 
o'w  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
[irsues  the  Enthusiast  to  the  social  board, 
aunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains  I 
et  he   repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand 

clear, 
t  lasty  of  hindrance  and  obscurity, 
resh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of 

mom; 
right,  speckless,  as  a  softly-moulded  tear 
he  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye, 
•r  rain-drop  lingering  on  the  pointed  thorn. 


LECOLLECTION  OF  THE  POR- 
TRAIT OF  KING  HENRY 
EIGHTH,  TRINITY  LODGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 

1827.  1827 

i^HE  imperial  Stature,  the  colossal  stride, 

Ire  yet  before  me;  yet  do  I  behold 

die  broad  full  yisage,  chest  of  amplest 

mould, 
[he  yestments  'broidered  with    barbaric 

pride: 
^nd  lo !  a  poniard,  at  the  Monarch's  side, 
Elangs  ready  to  be  grasped  in  sympathy 
With  the  keen  thr^itenmgs  of  that  fulgent 

eye. 
Below  the  white-rimmed  bonnet,  far-de- 
scried. 
Who  trembles  now  at  thy  capricious  mood  ? 
'Mid  those  surrounding  Worthies,  haughty 

Kmg, 
We  rather  think,  with  grateful  mind  sedate, 
How  Providence  educeth,  from  the  spring 
Of  lawless  will,  unlooked-for  streams  of 

good. 
Which  neither  force  shall  check  nor  time 

abate  1 


•*WHEN  PHILOCTETES  IN  THE 
LEMNIAN  ISLE** 

1827.  1827 

When  Philootetes  in  the  Lemnian  isle 
like  a  form  sculptured  on  a  monimient 
Lay  oouched;  on  him  or  his  dread  bow  un- 
bent 
Some  wild  Bird  oft  might  settle  and  be- 

Cpile 
The  rigid  features  of  a  transient  smile, 


Disperse  the  tear,  or  to  the  sigh  give  vent, 
Slackening  the  pains  of  ruthless  banishment 
From  his  loved  home,  and  from  heroic  toil. 
And  trust  that  spiritual  Creatures  round  us 

move, 
Griefs  to  allay  which  Reason  cannot  heal; 
Yea,  veriest  reptiles  have  sufficed  to  prove 
To  fettered  wretchedness,  that  no  Bastile 
Is  deep  enough  to  exclude  the  light  of  love, 
Though  man  for  brother  man  bM  ceased  to 

feeL 


"WHILE  ANNA'S  PEERS  AND 
EARLY  PLAYMATES  TREAD  " 

1827.  1827 

This  IB  taken  from  the  account  given  by 
Miss  Jewsbnry  of  the  pleasure  she  derived, 
when  lone  confined  to  her  bed  by  sickness,  from 
the  inanimate  object  on  which  this  Sonnet 
turns. 

While  Anna's  peers  and  early  playmates 

tread, 
In    freedom,    mountain-turf    and    river's 

marge; 
Or  float  with  music  in  the  festal  barge; 
Rein  the  proud  steed,  or  through  the  danoe 

are  led; 
Her  doom  it  is  to  press  a  weary  bed  — 
Till  oft  her  guardian  Angel,  to  some  charge 
More  urgent  called,  will  stretch  his  wings 

at  large. 
And  friends  too  rarely  prop  the  languid 

head. 
Yet,  helped  by  Genius  —  untired  comforter. 
The  presence  even  of  a  stuffed  Owl  for  her 
Can  cheat  the  time;  sending  her  fancy  out 
To  ivied  castles  and  to  moonlight  skies. 
Though  he  can  neither  stir  a  plume,  nor 

shout; 
Nor  veil,  with  restless  film,  his  staring  eyes. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 
1827.  1827  . 

Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert 

heard 
When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast 

can  thrill 
Like  the  first  sommoniy  Cnckoo!  of  thy 

bill, 
With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 
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The  captive  'mid  damp  vaults  mismmed. 

imaired, 
Measuring  the  periods  of  his  lonely  doom, 
That  cry  can  reach;  and  to  the  sick  man*i 

room 

Sends  gladness,  by  no  languid  smile  de- 
clared. 

The  lordly  eagle-race  through  hostile 
search 

May  perish;  time  may  come  when  never 
more 

The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar; 

But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  house- 
hold perch 

To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed 
thy  wing,  • 

And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the 
Sprmgl 


THE  INFANT  M M 

X827.  1827 

The  infant  was  Mary  Monkhonse,  the  only 
daughter  of  my  friend  and  cousin  Thomas 
Monkhouse. 

Unquiet  Childhood  here  by  special  grace 
Forgets  her  nature,  opening  like  a  flower 
That  neither  feeds  nor  wastes  its  vital  power 
In  painful  struggles.    Months  each  other 

chase. 
And  nought  untunes  that  Infant's  voice;  no 

trace 
Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek; 
Prompt,  lively,  self-sufficing,  yet  so  meek 
That  one  enrapt  with  gazing  on  her  face 
(Which  even  the  placid  innocence  of  death 
Could  scarcely  make  more  placid,  heaven 

more  bright) 
Might  learn  to  picture,  for  the  eye  of  faith, 
The  Virgin,  as  she    shone  with   kindred 

light; 
A  nursling  couched  upon  her  mother's  knee. 
Beneath  some  shady  palm  of  Gkililee. 

TO  ROTHA  Q 

1827.  1827 

Rotha,  the  daughter  of  my  son-in-law  Mr. 
QuiUiDan. 

Botha,  my  Spiritual  Child  I  this  head  was 

grey 
When  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  I  stood; 


Pledged  till  thou  reach  the  verve  of 

hood. 
And  Shalt  become  thy  own  sii£Bciaitf^ 
Too  late,  I  feel,  sweet  Orphan  I  was  tfccij 
For  stedfast  hope  the  contract  to  fulfi; 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  hoTer  o'er  tbee  MsL 
Embodied  in  the  music  of  this  Lay, 
Breathed  forth  beside  the  peacefol  ■es- 

tain  Stream 
Whose  murmur  soothed  thy  laagsM  Mo- 
ther's ear 
After  her  throes,  this  Stream  of 
dear 

Since    thou    dost    bear  it, a 

theme 
For  others;  for  thy  future  self,  a  speD 
To  summon  fancies  out  of  Time's  dark 


TO    ,    IN   HER    SEVENTIETH 

YEAR 

1827.  1827 

Lady  Fitzgerald,  as  described  to  me  br  L^ 

Beaamont. 

^CH  age  how  beautiful  I    O  Lady  fanh. 
Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  reibed 
By  favouring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 
To  something  purer  and  more  exquisite 
Than     flesh    and    blood;    whene'er   tbot 

meet'st  my  sight, 
When  I  behold  thy  bhmched  onwitkend 

cheek, 

Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  riesB- 
in^  white, 

And  head  that  droops  because  the  tool  a 

meek, 
Thee  with  the  welcome  Snowdrop  I  oob- 

That  child  of  winter,  prompting  thovkti 
that  climb  ^"'^o 

From  desolation  toward  the  genial  prime; 
Or  with  the  Moon  conquering  earth  Vm^ 

air. 
And  filling  more  and  more  with  errit&I 

As  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  n^hL 

"IN  MY  MIND'S  EYE  A  TEMPLE 
LIKE  A  CLOUD  " 

1827.  1827 

In  my  mind's  eye  a  Temple,  like  a  elovd 
Slowly  surmoimting  some  invidions  Kai 
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»    out  of  darkness:  the  bright  Work 

stood  still: 
might  of  its  own  beauty  have  been 

proud, 
it  \ra8  fashioned  and  to  God  was  vowed 
Virtues  that  diffused,  in  every  part, 
it  divine  through  forms  of  human  art: 
h  had  her  arch  —  her  arch,  when  winds 

blow  loud, 
the  consciousness  of  safetv  thrilled; 
Love  her  towers  of  dreaa  foundation 

laid 
ier  the  grave  of  things;  Hope  had  her 

spire 
"-hiCT,  and  pointing  still  to  something 

higher; 
nabling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice  —  it 

said, 
ell-gates  are  powerless  Phantoms  when 

toe  build." 


O    BACK  TO   ANTIQUE  AGES, 
IF  THINE  EYES" 

1827.  1827 

back  to  antique  ages,  if  thine  eyes 

9    genuine   mien  and  character  would 

trace 
the  rash  Spirit   that   still  holds  her 

place, 
impting  the  world's  audacious  vanities  I 
back,  and  see  the  Tower  of  Babel  rise; 
B  pyramid  extend  its  monstrous  base, 
r  some  Aspirant  of  our  short-lived  race, 
xious  an  aery  name  to  immortalize, 
ere,  too,  ere  ¥riles  and  politic  dispute 
ve  specious  colouring  to  aim  and  act, 
)   the  first  mighty   Hunter   leave  the 

brute  — 
chase  mankind,  with  men  in  armies 

packed 
r  his  field-pastime  high  and  absolute, 
bile,  to  dislodge  his  game,  cities  are 

sacked  1 


IN  THE  WOODS  OF  RYDAL 

1827.  1827 

ILD  Bedbreast  I  hadst  thou  at  Jemima's 

Up 
Kiked,  as  at  mine,  thus  boldly,  Love  might 


A  half-blown  rose  had  tempted  thee  to  sip 
Its  glistening  dews;  but  hallowed  is  the  clay 
Which  the  Muse  warms;  and  I,  whose  head 

is  grey, 
Am  not  unworthy  of  thy  fellowship; 
Nor  could  I  let  one  thought  —  one  notion 

That  might  thy  sylvan  confidence  betray. 
For  are  we  not  aU  His  without  whose  care 
Vouchsafed    no    sparrow    falleth    to   the 

ground? 
Who    gives    his    Angels   wings  to  speed 

through  air, 
And  rolls  uie  planets  through  the  blue 

profound; 
Then  peck  or  perch,  fond  Flutterert  nor 

forbear 
To  trust  a  Poet  in  still  musings  bound. 


CONCLUSION 

TO    

1827.   1827 

If  these  brief  Records,  by  the  Muses'  art 
Produced  as  lonely  Nature  or  the  strife 
That  animates  the  scenes  of  public  life 
Inspired,  may  in  thy  lebure  claim  a  part; 
And  if  these  Transcripts  of  the  private 

heart 
Have  gained  a  sanction  from  thy  falling 

tears; 
Then  I  repent  not.     But  my  soul  hath  fears 
Breathed  from  eternity;  for,  as  a  dart 
Cleaves  the  blank  air,  Life  ^es:  now  every 

day 
Is  but  a  glimmering  spoke  in  the  swift 

wheel 
Of  the  revolving  week.    Away,  away. 
All  fitful  cares,  all  transitory  zeal ! 
So  timely  Grace  the  immortal  wing  may 

heal. 
And  honour  rest  upon  the  senseless  clay. 


A  MORNING  EXERCISE 

1828.  1832 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  I  could  wish  the 
last  five  stanzas  of  this  to  be  read  wiUi  the 
poem  addressed  to  the  skylark. 

Fakct,  who  leads  the  pastimes  of  the  glad, 
Full  oft  is  pleased  a  waywud  dart  to  throw; 
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Sending  sad  shadows  after  thinf^  not  sad, 
Peopling  the  harmless  fields  with  signs  of 

woe: 
Beneath  her  sway,  a  simple  forest  cry 
Becomes  an  echo  of  man  s  misery. 

Blithe  ravens  croak  of  death;  and  when 
the  owl 
Tries  his  two  voices  for  a  favourite  strain  — 
Tu-whit  —  Tu-whoo  !  the  unsuspecting  fowl 
Forebodes  mishap  or  seems  but  to  com- 
plain; lO 
Fancy,  mtent  to  harass  and  annov, 
Can  thus  pervert  the  evidence  ot  joy. 

Through  border  wilds  where  naked  In- 

d^ns  stray, 
Myriads  of  notes  attest  her  subtle  skill; 
A  feathered    task-master    cries,  ^WoRK 

AWAY  I " 

And,    in    thv    iteration,    ''Whip    poor 

Wnxf" 
Is  heard  the  spirit  of  a  toil-worn  slave. 
Lashed  out  of  life,  not  quiet  in  the  grave. 

What  wonder?  at  her  bidding,  ancient 
lavs  19 

Steeped  m  dire  grief  the  voice  of  Philomel; 

And  that  fleet  messenger  of  summer  days. 

The  Swidlow,  twittered  subject  to  like  spell; 

But  ne'er  could  Fancy  bend  the  buoyant 
Lark 

To  melancholy  service  —  hark !  O  hark ! 

The  daisy  sleeps  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
Not  lifting  yet  the  head  that  evemng  bowed; 
But  He  is  risen,  a  later  star  of  dawn, 
Glittering  and    twinkling  near  yon  rosy 

cloud; 
Bright  gem  instinct  with  music,  vocal  spark; 
The  happiest  bird  that  sprang  out  of  the 

Ark!  90 

Hail,  blest  above  all  kinds  I  —  Supremely 
skilled, 
Bestless  with  fixed  to  balance,  high  with  low, 
Thou  leav'st  ti^e  halcyon  free  her  hopes  to 

build 
On  such  forbearance  as  the  deep  may  show; 
,  Pe^>etual  flight,  unchecked  by  earthly  ties, 
Leav'st  to  the  wandering  bird  of  paradise. 

Faithful,  though  swift  as  lightning,  the 
meek  dove ; 
Yet  more  hath  Nature  reconciled  in  thee; 


So  constant  with  thy  downward  eye  ol  h^ 
Yet,  in  atrial  singleness,  so  free; 
So  humble,  yet  so  ready  to  rejoice 
In  power  of  wing  and  never-wearied  Toin. 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyoBi, 
Mount,    daring     warbler  1  —  that    Ion* 
prompted  strain 

S'wixt  thee  and  thine  a  never^ailing  booJ- 
rills  not  the  less  Uie  boeom  of  the  dsk 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  priruc^! 

to  sine 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  ^ring. 

How  would  it  please  old  Ocean  to  partak 
With  sailors  longing  for  a  breexe  in  vai%  • 
The  barmonv  thy  notes  most  gladly  nski 
Where  earth  resembles  most  hia  owi  ^ 

main! 
Urania's  self  might  welcome  with  pkts^ 

ear 
These  matins  mounting  towards  her  nstiit 

sphere. 

Chanter  by  heaven  attracted,  whoB  b*i 

bars 
To  day-light  known  deter  from  that  va^ 
T  is  well  that  some  sage  instinct,  when  tk 

stars  i 

Come  forth  at  evening,  keeps  Thee  itiUtf' 

mute; 
For  not  an  eyelid  oonld  to  sleep  indiae     { 

THE  TRIAD 

1823.  1829 

Written  at  Rydal  Moant.  The  Girk,  E^ 
Sontbey,  my  daughter  Dora,  and  Saim  OM 
ridge. 


Show  me  the  noblest  Yonth  of 

time, 
Whose  trembling  fancy  would  to  lore  f^ 

birth;  I 

Some  God  or  Hero,  from  the  01yiB|Bii 

clime 
Betnmed,  to  seek  a  Contort  upon  earft; 
Or,  in  no  doubtful  prospect,  let  um  §•• 
The  brightest  star  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
And  I  will  BMito  and  match  him  bliflfofl;- 
I  will  not  fetch  a  Naiad  from  a  flood 
Pure  as  herself — (aong  laoka  not  mifMi^ 

power^ 
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sr  leaf-crowned  Dxyad  from  a  pi»tlile88 

'wood|  lo 

or  Sea-nymph  glistening  from  her  coral 

bower; 
ere  Mortals  bodied  forth  in  vision  stiD, 
lall  with  Mount  Ida's  triple  lustre  fill 
be  chaster  coyerts  of  a  British  hiU. 
**  Appear !  —  obey  my  lyre's  command ! 
ome,  like  the  Giraces,  hand  in  hand  1 
or  ye,  though  not  by  birth  allied, 
re  Sisters  in  the  bond  of  love; 
or  shall  the  tongue  of  envious  pride 
resume  those  interweavings  to  reprove  so 
a  youy  which  that  fair  progeny  of  Jove, 
leamed  from   the    tuneful   spheres   that 

glide 
Q  endless  imion,  earth  and  sea  above." 

—  I  sinff  in  vain;  —  the  pines  have  hushed 

weir  waving: 
L  peerless  Youth  expectant  at  my  side, 
breathless  as  they,  with  unabated  craving 
x>okB  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  vacant  air; 
kndy  with  a  wandering  eye  that  seems  to 

chide, 
KskB  of  the  clouds  what  occupants  they 

hide:  — 
But  why  solicit  more  than  sight  could  bear. 
By  easting  on  a  moment  all  we  dare  ?      31 
[nvoke  we  those  bright  Beings  one  by  one; 
And  what  was  boldly  promised,  truly  shall 

be  done.    . 
**  Fear  not  a  constraining  measure  1 

—  Yielding  to  this  gentle  spell, 
Lucida !  from  domes  of  pleasure, 
Or  from  cottage-sprinkled  dell, 
Come  to  regions  solitary. 
Where  the  eagle  builds  her  aery, 

Above  the  hermit's  long-forsaken  cell  I "  40 

—  She  comes  !  —  behold 

That  Figure,  like  a  ship  with  snow-white 

saU! 
Nearer  she  draws;  a  breeze  uplifts  her  veil; 
Upon  her  coming  wait 
As  pure  a  sunshme  and  as  soft  a  gale 
As  e'er,  on  herba£;e  covering  eartUj  mould, 
Tempted  the  bird  of  Juno  to  unfohl 
His  riohest  splendour  —  when  his  veering 

Seem  governed  by  a  stram  50 

Of  music,  audible  to  him  alone. 
**0  Lady,  worthy  of  earth's  proudest 
throne ! 
Nor  less,  by  excellence  of  nature,  fit 
Beside  an  unambitious  hearth  to  sit 


Domestic  queen,   where  grandeur  is  un- 
known; 
What  living  man  could  fear 
The  worst  of  Fortune's  malice,  wert  Thou 

near, 
Humbline  that  lily-stem,  thy  sceptre  meek. 
That  its  tsar  flowers  may  from  his  cheek 
Brush  the  too  happy  tear  ?  60 

Queen,  and  handmaid  lowly  f 

Whose  skill  can  speed  the  day  with  lively 

cares, 
And  banish  melancholy 
By  all  that  mind  invents  or  hand  prepares; 
O  Thou,  against  whose  lip,  without  its  smile 
And  in  its  silence  even,  no  heart  is  proof; 
Whose  goodness,  sinking  deep,  would  recon- 
cile 
The  softest  Nursling  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
To  the  bare  life  beneath  the  hawthorn-roof 
Of  Sherwood's    Archer,  or   in    oaves    of 
Wallace —  70 

Who  that  hath  seen  thy  beauty  could  con- 
tent 
His  soul  with  but  a  glimpse  of  heavenly 

day? 
Who  that  hath  loved  thee,  but  would  lay 
His  strone  hand  on  the  wind,  if  it  were  bent 
To  take  uiee  in  thy  majesty  away  ? 
Pass  onward  (even  the  glancing  deer 
Till  we  depart  intrude  not  here) ; 
That  mossy  slope,  o'er  which  the  woodbine 

throws 
A  canopy,  is  smoothed  for  thy  repose  I " 

—  Glaa  moment  is  it  when  the  throng     So 
Of  warblers  in  full  concert  strong 
Strive,  and  not  vainly  strive,  to  rout 

The  lagging  shower,  and  force  coy  Phosbos 

out, 
Met  by  the  rainbow's  form  divine. 
Issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine;  — 
So  may  the  thrillings  of  the  lyre 
Prevail  to  further  our  desire. 
While  to  these  shades  a  sister  Nymph  I 

call. 
**  Come,  if   the   notes    thine    ear  may 

pierce. 
Come,  youngest  of  the  lovely  Three, 
Submissive  to  the  miffht  of  verse 
And  the  dear  voice  of  harmony, 
By  none  more  deeply  felt  than  Thee  I  " 

—  I  sang;  and  lo  I  from  pastimes  virginal 
She  hastens  to  the  tents 

Of  nature,  and  the  lonely  elements. 
Air  sparkles  round  her  with  a  daxxUng 
sheen: 
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But  mark  her  glowing  cheek,  her  vesture 

green  I 
And,  as  if  wishful  to  disarm 
Or  to  repay  the  potent  Charm,  too 

She  bears  the  stringed  lute  of  old  romance, 
That  cheered  the  trellised  arbour's  privacy, 
And  soothed  war-wearied  knights  in  rait- 

ered  hall. 
How  vivid,  yet  how  delicate,  her  glee  ! 
So  tri]med*  the  Muse,  inventress  of  the 

dEuice; 
So,  truant  in  waste  woods,  the  blithe  £n- 

phrosvne ! 
But  the  ringlets  of  that  head 
Why  are  they  ungarlanded  ? 
Why  bedeck  her  temples  less 
Than  the  simplest  shepherdess  ?  no 

Is  it  not  a  brow  inviting 
Choicest  flowers  that  ever  breathed. 
Which  the  myrtle  would  delight  in 
With  Idalian  rose  enwreathed  ? 
But  her  humility  is  well  content 
With  one  wild  floweret  (call  it  not  for- 
lorn),. 
Flower  of  the  winds,  beneath  her  bosom 

worn  — 
Yet  more  for  love  than  ornament. 
Open,  ye  thickets  I  let  her  fly. 
Swift  as  a  Thracian  Nymph  o'er  field  and 

height  I  1 20 

For  She,  to  all  but  those  who  love  her,  shy, 
Would  gladly  vanish  from  a  Stranger's 

sight; 
Though  where  she  is  beloved  and  loves, 
Light  as  the  wheeling  butterfly  she  moves; 
Her  happy  spirit  as  a  bird  is  &ee, 
That  rifles  blossoms  on  a  tree, 
Turning  them  inside  out  with  arch  audacity. 
Alas  f  how  little  can  a  moment  show 
Of  an  eye  where  feeling  plays 
In  ten  thousand  dewy  rays;  130 

A  face  o'er  which  a  thousand  shadows  go  I 
—  She  stops  —  is  fastened  to  that  rivuM's 

side; 
And  there  (while,  with  sedater  mien, 
O'er  timid  waters  that  have  scarcely  left 
Their  birthplace  in  the  rocky  cleft 
She  bends)  at  leisure  may  he  seen 
Features  to  old  ideal  grace  allied, 
Amid  their  smiles  and  dimples  dignified  — 
Fit  countenance  for  the  soul  of  primal  truth; 
The  bland  composure  of  eternal  youth !  140 
What  more  changeful  than  the  sea  ? 
But  over  his  great  tides 
Fidelity  presides; 


And  this  light-hearted  Maidea 

as  he. 
High  is  her  aim  as  heaven  above. 
And  wide  as  ether  her  good-will; 
And,  like  the  lowly  reed,  her  love 
Can  drink  its  nurture  from  the 

rill: 
Insight  as  keen  as  frosty  star 
Is  to  her  charity  no  bar,   ■  ly 

Nor  interrupts  her  froHc  graces 
When  she  is,  far  from  these  wild  pi^ees^ 
Encircled  by  familiar  faces. 
O  the  charm  that  manners  draw, 
Nature,  from  thy  genuine  law  ! 
If  from  what  her  hand  would  do, 
Her  voice  would  utter,  aught  ensue 
Untoward  or  unfit; 
She,  in  benign  affections  pure, 
In  self-forgetfulness  secure,  1^ 

Sheds  round  the  transient  harm  or  Tigw 

mischance 
A  light  unknown  to  tutored  elenxiee: 
Hers  is  not  a  cheek  shame-s^^ckeo. 
But  her  blushes  are  joy-flushes; 
And  the  fault  (if  fault  it  be) 
Only  ministers  to  quicken 
Laughter-loving  gaiety. 
And  kindle  sportive  wit — 
Leaving  this  Daughter  of  the  monntadnsfne 
As  if  she  knew  that  Oberon  kii^  of  Faor 
Had  crossed  her  purpose  with  some  qaai^ 

vaffary,  n 

And  heara  his  viewless  bands 
Over  their  mirthful  triumph  clapping  fasB^ 
**  Last  of  the  Three,  though  eMest  boo. 
Reveal  thyself,  lika  pensive  Mom 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note, 
£re  humbler  gladness  be  afloat. 
But  whether  in  the  semblance  drest 
Of  Dawn  —  or  Eve,  fair  vision  of  the  v«s:» 
Come  with  each  aiudous  hope  subdued    iv 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude, 
Each  grief,  through  meekness,  settling  islr 

rest. 
—  Or  I  would  hail  thee  when  some  higb- 

wrought  page 
Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hud 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stuid 
Among  the  glories  of  a  happier  age.** 
Her  brow  hath  opened  on  me  —  see  it  thcR, 
Brightening  the  umbrage  of  her  hair; 
So  eleams  the  crescent  moon,  that  lorai 
To  be  descried  through  shady  groves,     i^ 
Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek; 
Wish  not  for  a  ncher  streak; 
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>r  dread  the  depth  of  meditative  eye; 

it  let  thj  love,  upon  that  azure  field 

:  thonghtfulness  and  beauty,  yield 

i  Homage  offered  up  in  purity. 

liat  would'st  thou  more  ?  In  sunny  glade, 

r  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade, 

as  such  a  stillness  e'er  diffused 

nee     earth    grew    calm    while    angels 

mused  ?  aoo 

>ftly  she  treads,  as  if  her  foot  were  loth 
[>    crush  the  mountain  dew-drops  —  soon 

to  melt 
n  the  flower's  breast;  as  if  she  felt 
bat  flowers  themselves,  whatever  their  hue, 
rith  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  glistening, 
all  to  the  heart  for  inward  listening  — 
nd  though  for  bridal  wreaths  and  tokens 

true 
Welcomed  wisely;  thou£^h  a  growth 
iThich  the  careless  shepherd  sleeps  on, 
.s  fitly  spring  from  turf  the  mourner  weeps 

on —  aio 

LDid  without  wrong  are  cropped  the  marble 

tomb  to  strew. 
lie   Charm  is  over;  the  mute  Phantoms 

gone, 
for  will  return  —  but  droop  not,  favoured 

Youth; 
[lie  apparition  that  before  thee  shone 
)beyea  a  summons  covetous  of  truth. 
rrom  these  wild  rocks  thy  footsteps  I  will 

g^ide 
Co  bowers  in  which  thy  fortune  may  be 

tried, 
ind  one  of  the  bright  Three  become  thy 

happy  Bride. 


THE  WISHING-GATE 
1828.  1829 

Written  at  Rydal  Moimt.  See  also  ''  Wish- 
bg-gate  Destroyed." 

In  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  by  the  side  of  the 
old  high-way  leading  to  Ambleside,  ia  a  gate, 
which,  time  oat  of  mind,  has  been  called  the 
Wiahing-gate,  from  a  belief  that  wishes  formed 
or  indulged  there  haye  a  favourable  issue. 

Hope  rules  a  land  for  ever  green: 
All  powers    that    serve    the    bright-eyed 
Queen 

Are  confident  and  gay; 
Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear; 
Points  she  to  aught  ?  —  the  bliss  draws  near, 

And  Fancy  smooths  the  way. 


Not  such  the  land  of  Wishes  —  there 
Dwell  fruitless  day-dreams,  lawless  prayer. 

And  thoughts  with  thin&fs  at  stnfe; 
Yet  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart,  10 

Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart, 

How  poor,  were  human  life  I 

When  magic  lore  abjured  its  might. 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  righ^ 

One  tender  claim  abate; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  sway, 
Surriving  near  the  Dublio  way,    ' 

The  rustic  Wishing-gate  I 

Inquire  not  if  the  faery  race 

Shed  kindly  influence  on  the  place,  ao 

Ere  northward  they  retired; 
If  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell. 
Panting  for  glory  as  he  fell; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 

Enough  that  all  around  is  fair. 
Composed  with  Nature's  finest  care. 

And  in  her  fondest  love  — 
Peace  to  embosom  and  content  — 
To  overawe  the  turbulent. 

The  selfish  to  reprove.  30 

Yea  I  even  the  Stranger  from  afar. 
Reclining  on  this  moss-grown  bar, 

Unfaiowing,  and  unknown, 
The  infection  of  the  ground  partakes, 
Longing  for  his  Beloved  —  who  makes 

Au  happiness  her  own. 

Then  why  should  conscious  Spirits  fear 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  here. 

The  ancient  faith  disclaim  ? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  befriends  40 

Desires  whose  course  in  folly  ends. 

Whose  just  reward  is  shame. 

SmUe  if  thob  wilt,  but  not  in  scorn, 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn, 

Here  crave  an  easier  lot; 
If  some  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  vow,  or  bind  a  true, 

With  firmer,  holier  knot. 

And  not  in  vain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  the  irrevocable  past,  50 

Some  Penitent  sincere 
May  for  a  worthier  future  sigh. 
While  trickles  from  his  downcast  eye 

No  unavailing  tear. 
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THE  WISHING-GATE  DESTROYED 


The  Worldling,  pining  to  be  freed 
From  turmoil,  wno  would  turn  or  speed 

The  current  of  his  fate, 
Mieht  stop  before  this  favoured  scene, 
At  Nature's  call,  nor  blush  to  lean 

Upon  the  Wishing-gate.  60 

The  Sage,  who  feels  how  blind,  how  weak 
Is  man,  though  loth  such  help  to  seek. 

Yet,  passing,  here  mi^ht  pause. 
And  thirst  for  insight  to  lulay 
Misgiving,  while  the  crimson  day 

In  quietness  withdraws; 

Or    when   the    church-clock's  knell    pro- 
found 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight  makes  reply; 
Time  pressing  on  with  starry  crest,  70 

To  filial  sleep  upon  the  breast 

Of  dread  eternity. 


THE  WISHING-GATE 
DESTROYED 

1828.  1842 

T  18  gone  —  with  old  belief  and  dream 
That  roimd  it  clung,  and  tempting  scheme 

Released  from  fear  and  doubt; 
And  the  bright  landscape  too  must  lie, 
By  this  blame  wall,  from  every  eye. 

Relentlessly  shut  out. 


Bear  witness  ye  who  seldom  passed 
That  opening  —  but  a  look  ye  cast 

Upon  the  lake  below. 
What  spirit-stirring  power  it  gained 
From  faith  which  here  was  entertained, 

Though  reason  might  say  no. 


10 


Blest    is    that    ground,    where,    o'er    the 

springs 
Of  history,  Glory  claps  her  wings, 

Fame  sheds  the  exulting  tear; 
Yet  earth  is  wide,  and  many  a  nook 
Unheard  of  is,  like  this,  a  book 

For  modest  meanings  dear. 


It  was  in  sooth  a  happ^  thought 
That  grafted,  on  so  fau*  a  spot, 

1^  confident  a  token 
Of  coming  good;  —  the  charm  is  fied. 
Indulgent  centuries  spun  a  thread, 

Which  one  harsh  day  has  broken. 


ao 


Alas  I  for  him  who  gave  the  wocd; 
Could  he  no  svmpathy  afford. 

Derived  from  earth  or  heaves. 
To  hearts  so  oft  by  hope  betrayed; 
Their  very  wishes  wanted  aid 

Which  here  was  freely  given  ? 


Where,  for  the  love-lorn  maiden's 
Will  now  so  readily  be  found 

A  balm  of  expectation  ? 
Anxious  for  far-off  children,  where 
Shall  mothers  breathe  a  like  sweet  air 

Of  home-felt  consolation  ? 

And  not  unfelt  will  prove  the  loss 
'Afid  trivial  care  and  petty  cross 

And  each  day's  shaUow  grief; 
Though  the  most  easily  beeuiled 
Were  oft  among  the  first  t£at  smiled 

At  their  own  fond  belief. 

If  still  the  reckless  change  we  monm, 
A  reconciling  thought  mav  turn 

To  harm  that  might  lork  here. 
Ere  judgment  prompted  from  within 
Fit  aims,  with  courage  to  begin. 

And  strength  to  persevere. 

Not  Fortune's  slave  is  Man:  our  state 
Enjoins,  while  firm  resolves  await 

On  wishes  just  and  wise. 
That  strenuous  action  follow  both. 
And  life  be  one  perpetual  growth 

Of  heaven-ward  enteiprise. 

So  taught,  so  trained,  we  boldly  fate 
All  accidents  of  time  and  place; 

Whatever  props  may  fail, 
Trust  in  that  sovereign  law  can  spread 
New  glory  o'er  the  mountain's  h€*d. 

Fresh  beauty  through  the  vale. 

That  truth  informing  mind  and  heart, 
The  simplest  cottager  may  part, 

Ungrieved,  with  chann  and  speQ; 
And  yet,  lost  Wishing-gate,  to  thee 
The  voice  of  grateful  memonr 

Shall  bid  a  kind  fiirewell  f 


A  JEWISH   FAMILY 

IN  A  SMALL  VALLEY  OPPOSITE  ST.  GOII. 
UPON  THE   RHINE 

1828.   1835 

Coleridgre,  my  danphter,  and  I,  ra  1828, 
a  fortnig^ht  upon  the  banks  of  tlie  RhiBi^ 
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Hy  under  the  hoepitable  roof  of  Mr.  Aders 
voteebnrfi:,  bat  two  days  of  the  time  we 
it;  at  St.  GJoar  in  ramblea  among  the  neigh- 
ring^  valleys.  It  was  at  St.  Qoar  that  I  saw 
vJewiah  family  here  described.  Though 
todUng'ly  poor,  and  in  rags,  they  were  not 
'beautiful  than  I  haye  endeaTOured  to  make 
n  appear.  We  had  taken  a  little  dinner 
1.  us  in  a  basket,  and  invited  them  to  par- 
9  of  it,  which  Uie  mother  refused  to  do, 
ti  for  herself  and  children,  saying  it  was 
bi,  them  a  fast-day ;  adding  diffidently,  that 
»tlier  such  obsorrances  were  right  or  wrong, 

felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  l£em  strictly. 
3    Jews,  who  are  numerous  on  this  part  of 

lihine,  greatly  surpass  the  German  peas- 
ry  in  the  beauty  of  their  features  and  in 

intelligence  of  their  countenances.  But 
I  lower  classes  of  the  German  peasantry 
re,  here  at  least,  the  air  of  people  grieyously 
>rest.  Nursing  motheis,  at  the  age  of  seven 
ei^bt  and  twenty,  often  look  haggard  and 

more  decayed  and  withered  than  women 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  twice  their 
B.  This  comes  from  being  underfed  and 
»rworked  in  their  yineyards  in  a  hot  and 
iringsun. 

£NiUB  of  Raphael !  if  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen, 

ith  faithful  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen, 

lou    woold'st   forego  the    neighbouring 

Rhine, 
And  all  his  majesty  — 
studious  forehead  to  incline 
O'er  this  poor  family. 

he  Mother  —  her  then  must  have  seen, 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came  xo 

6  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  between, 

Or  found  on  earth  a  name; 
ji  image,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy, 

Thy  inspirations  give  — 
^f  playfulness,  and  love,  and  joy, 

f^edestined  here  to  live. 

)owncast,  or  shooting  glances  far, 

How  b^utif ul  his  eyes, 
[hat  blend  the  nature  of  the  star 

With  that  of  summer  skies  !  ao 

'.  speak  as  if  of  sense  begged; 

Uncounted  months  are  gone, 
f et  am  I  with  the  Jewish  Child, 

That  exquisite  Saint  John. 

I  Bee  the  dark-brown  curls,  the  brow, 
The  Bmooth  transparent  skin. 


Refined,  as  with  intent  to  show 

The  holiness  within; 
The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 

By  blushes  yet  untamed;  30 

Age  faithful  to  the  mother's  knee, 

r^or  of  her  arms  ashamed. 

Two  lovely  Sisters,  still  and  sweet 

As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side; 
Their  soul-subduing  looks  might  cheat 

The  Christian  of  his  pride: 
Such  beauty  hath  the  Eternal  poured 

Upon  them  not  forlorn, 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred, 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  scorn.  40 

Mysterious  safeguard,  that,  in  spite 

Of  poverty  and  wrong. 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glory  past. 

And  proud  Jenisalem  1 


THE  GLEANER 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE 

1828.   1829 

This  poem  was  firstprinted  in  the  Annual 
called  tne  Keq)8€Jce.  The  painter's  name  I  am 
not  sure  of,  but  I  think  it  was  Holmes. 

That  happy  gleam  of  vernal  eyes. 
Those  locks  from  summer's  golden  skies. 

That  o'er  thy  brow  are  shed; 
That  cheek  —  a  Kindling  of  the  mom. 
That  lip  —  a  rose-bud  from  the  thorn, . 

I  saw;  and  Fancy  sped 
To  scenes  Arcadian,  whispering,  through 

soft  air. 
Of  bliss  that  grows  without  a  care. 
And  happiness  that  never  flies  — 
(How  can  it  where  love  never  dies  ?)        10 
Whispering  of  promise,  where  no  blight 
Can  reach  the  mnocent  delight; 
Where  pity,  to  the  mind  conveyed 
In  pleasure,  is  the  darkest  shade 
That  Time,  unwrinkled  grandsire,  flings 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wings. 

What  mortal  form,  what  earthly  face 
Inspired  the  pencil,  lines  to  trace. 
And  mingle  colours,  that  should  breed 
Such  rapture,  nor  want  power  to  feed;     30 
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ON  THE  POWER  OF  SOUND 


For  had  thy  charge  been  idle  flowers. 
Fair  Damsel  t  o'er  my  captive  mind, 
To  truth  and  sober  reason  blind, 
'Mid  that  f>of  t  air,  those  long-lost  bowers. 
The  sweet  illusion  might  have  hung,  for 
hours. 
Thanks  to  this  tell-tale  sheaf  of  com, 
That  touchingly  bespeaks  thee  bom 
Life's  daily  tasks  with  them  to  share 
Who,  whether  from  their  lowly  bed 
They  rise,  or  rest  the  weary  head,  30 

Ponaer  the  blessing  they  entreat 
From  Heaven,  and  feel  what  they  repeat. 
While  they  give  utterance  to  the  prayer 
That  asks  for  daily  br««d. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  SOUND 

1828.  1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  I  have  often 
regretted  that  my  tour  in  Irelaud,  chiefly 
performed  in  the  short  days  of  October  in  a 
Uarriage-and-four  (I  was  with  Mr.  Marshall), 
supplied  my  memory  with  so  few  images  that 
were  new,  and  with  so  little  motive  to  write. 
The  lines  however  in  this  poem,  "Thou  too 
be  heard,  lone  eagle !  '*  were  sugg^ted  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  or  rather  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Fairhead,  where  a  pair  of  eagles 
wheeled  above  our  heads  and  darted  off  as  if  to 
hide  themselves  in  a  blaze  of  sky  made  by  the 
setting  sun. 

ARGUMENT 

The  Ear  addressed,  as  occupied  by  a  spbritual 
functionary,  in  communion  with  soundJB,  indi- 
vidual, or  combined  in  studied  harmony  — 
Sources  and  effects  of  those  sounds  (to  the 
dose  of  6th  Stanza)  —  The  power  of  ^  music, 
whence  proceeding,  exemplified  in  the  idiot  — 
Origin  of  music,  and  its  effect  in  early  ag-es  — 
How  produced  (to  the  middle  of  10th  Stanza) 
—  The  mind  recalled  to  sounds  acting  casually 
and  severally  —  Wish  uttered  (11th  Stanza) 
that  these  could  be  united  into  a  scheme  or 
system  for  moral  interests  and  intellectual 
contemplation  —  (Stanza  12th)  The  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  numbers  and  music,  with 
their  supposed  power  over  the  motions  of  the 
universe  —  Imafjfinations  consonant  with  such  a 
theory —  Wiah  expressed  (in  11th  Stanza)  real- 
isedf  in  some  degree,  by  the  representAtion  of  all 
sounds  under  the  form  of  thanka^vin^  to  the 
Creator  —  (Last  Stanza)  The  dentniotion  of 
earth  and  the  planetary  system  —  The  survival 
of  audible  harmony,  and  its  snpport  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Writ. 


Tht  fnnctions  are  ethereal. 
As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glaDOzig 
Organ  of  vision !     And  a  bptrit  aem^ 
Informs  the  cell  of  Hearing,  dark  snd 
Intricate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for 
To  enter  than  oracular  cave; 
Strict  passage,   through   which  a^ 

brought. 
And  whispers  for  the  heart,  thdr  sbxt; 
And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  sibase 
Of  shivering  flesh;  and  warbled  air. 
Whose  piercing  sweetness  can  unkow 
The  chains  of  nenzy,  or  entioe  a  anik 
Into  the  ambush  of  despair; 
Hosannas,  pealing   down   the   kog^ 

aisle. 
And  requiems  answered  by  the  pihe  u 

beats 
Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats  I 

n 

The  headlong  streams  and  fonntaini 
Serve  Thee,  invisible  Spirit,  with  wta 

powers; 
Cheering  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  bm 

tains. 
They  lull  perchance  ten  thousand  tko«a 

flowers.  I 

TTuU  roar,  the  prowling  lion's  Hfrt  /isi 
How  fearful  to  the  desert  wide  ! 
That  bleat,  how  tender  I  of  the  dam 
Calling  a  straggler  to  her  side. 
Shout,  cuckoo  !  —  let  the  vernal  soul 
Go  with  thee  to  the  frozen  zone; 
Toll  from  thy  loftiest  perch,  lone  bdM 

toll! 
At  the  still  hour  to  Mercy  dear, 
Mercy  from  her  twilight  throne 
Listening  to  nim's  faint  throb  of  boh  f«s 
To  sailor's  prayer  breathed  from  a  oiriod 

ingsea, 
Or  widow's  cottage-lullaby. 

m 

Ye  Voices,  and  ye  Shadows 

And  Images  of  voice  —  to  hound  aad  btf 

From  rocky  steep  and  rock-bestodded  cfl 

dows 
Flung  back,  and,  in  the  sky*8  Une  ttst 

reborn — 
On  with  your  pastime  !  till  the  churdhlertn 

bells 
A  gpreeting  give  of  measured  glee; 
Am  milder  echoes  from  their  oeOs 
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speat  the  bridal  symphony.  40 

\ien,  or  far  earlier,  let  us  rove 
liere  mists  are  breaking  up  or  gone, 
od  from  aloft  look  down  into  a  cove 
^sprinkled  with  a  careless  quire, 
appy  milk-maids,  one  by  one 
»attering  a  ditty  each  to  her  desire, 
liquid  concert  matchless  by  nice  Art, 
stream  as  if  from  one  full  heart. 

IV 

lest  be  the  song  that  brightens 

be  blind  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  veteran's 

mirth;  50 

nscomed  the  peasant's  whistling  breath, 

that  lightens 
is  duteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green 

earth, 
or  the  tired  slave.  Song  lifts  the  languid 

oar, 
nd  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 
hat  beautifies  tiie  fairest  shore, 
nd  mitigates  the  harshest  clime, 
on  pilgnms  see  —  in  lagging  file 
hey  move;  but  soon  the  appointed  way 
.  choral  A  ve  Marie  shall  begufle, 
nd  to  their  hdbe  the  distant  shrine  60 

listen  vrith  a  hvelier  ray: 
[or  friendless  he,    the   prisoner  of   the 

mine, 
Tho  from  the  well-spring  of  his  own  clear 

breast 
^  dzawy  and  sing  his  g^ef  s  to  rest. 


Hien  civic  renovation 
biwns  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needful  haste 
(est  eloquence  avails  not.  Inspiration 
founts  with  a  tune,  that  travels  like  a 

blast 
Iping    through    cave    and    battlemented 

tower; 
lien  starts  the  sluggard,  pleased  to  meet 
"hat  voice  of  Freedom,  in  its  power  71 

)f  promises,  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet  I 
Vho,  from  a  martial  pageant^  spreads 
Incitements  of  a  battle-day, 
rhrilline    the    unweaponed    crowd    with 

jMumeless  heads  ? — 
^ven  She  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire 
Peaceful  striving,  gentle  play 
)f  timid  hope  and  innocent  desire 
^bot  from   the   dancing  Graces,  as  they 

move. 
Panned  by  the  plausive  wings  of  Love.     80 


VI 

• 
How  oft  along  thy  mazes, 
Regent  of  sound,  have  dangerous  Passions 

trod! 
O  Thou,  through  whom  the  temple  rings 

with  praises. 
And  blackening  clouds  in  thunder  speak  of 

God, 
Betray  not  by  the  cozenage  of  sense 
Thy  votaries,  wooingly  resigned 
To  a  voluptuous  influence 
That  taints  the  purer,  better,  mind; 
But  lead  sick  Fancy  to  a  haip 
That  hath  in  noble  tasks  been  tried;         90 
And,  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  sharp, 
Soothe  it  into  patience,  —  stay 
The  uplifted  arm  of  Suicide; 
And  let  some  mood  of  thine  in  firm  array 
Knit  every  thought  the  impending  issue 

needs, 
£re  martyr  bums,  or  patriot  bleeds  I 

VII 

As  Conscience,  to  the  centre 

Of  being,  smites  with  irresistible  pain 

So  shall  a  solemn  cadence,  if  it  enter 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain. 

Transmute  him  to  a  wretch  from   quiet 

hurled  —  lot 

Convulsed  as  by  a  jarring  din; 
And  then  aghast,  as  at  the  world 
Of  reason  mrtially  let  in 
By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 
Terrible  for  sense  and  soul  1 
Or,  awed  he  weeps,  struggling  to  quell 

dismay. 
Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  Art 
Lodged  above  the  starry  pole ; 
Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 
Of  divine  Love,  where  Wisdom,  Beauty, 

Truth  III 

With  Order  dwell,  in  endless  youth? 

VIII 

Oblivion  may  not  cover 
All  treasures  hoarded  by  the  miser,  Time, 
Orphean  Lisight  I  truth's  undaunted  lover, 
To  the  first  leagues  of  tutored  passion  climb, 
When  Music  deigned  within  this  grosser 

sphere 
Her  subtle  essence  to  enfold, 
And  voice  and  shell  drew  forth  a  tear 
Softer  than  Nature's  self  could  mould.    ia« 
Yet  strenuoxis  was  the  infant  Age: 
Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feel« 
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Stirred  nowhere  but  an  urgent  equipage 
Of  rapt  imagination  sped  her  maroh 
Through  the  reabus  of  woe  and  weal: 
Hell  to  the  lyre  bowed  low ;  the  upper 

arch 
Rejoiced  that  clamorous  spell  and  magio 

verse 
Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse. 

IX 

The  Gift  to  king  Amphion 

That  walled  a  city  witn  its  melody  130 

Was    for    belief    no   dream:  —  thy  skiU, 

ArionI 
Could  humanise  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace 

he  craves, 
Leave  for  one  chant; —  the  dulcet  sound 
Stoab  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves, 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course, 
'Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  One  docile'  as  a  managed  horse; 
And  sinfi^ing,  while  the  accordant  hand    140 
Sweeps  Lis  harp,  the  Master  rides; 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly 

strand. 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star- 
bright 
In  memory,  through  silent  night. 


The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couched  in  the  shadow  of  Msenalian  pines. 

Was  passing  sweet;  the  eyeballs  of   the 

leopards. 
That  in  nigh  triumph  drew  the  Lord  of 

vines, 
How    did  they  sparkle  to  the   cymbal's 

clang! 
While  Fauns  and  Sal^rs  beat  the  ground  150 
Li  cadence,  —  and  Silenus  swang 
This    way    and    that,    with    wild-flowers 

crowned. 
To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear: 
Ye  who  are  loneing  to  be  rid 
Of  fable,  though  to  truth  subservient,  hear 
The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that 

feU 
Echoed  from  the  coffin-lid; 
The  convict's    summons  in  the  steeple's 

knell; 
"The  Tain  di»tre...gun,"  from  a  leeward 

shore, 
fiepe»ted  —  heard,  and  heard  no  more  1  16c 


XI 

For  terror,  joy,  or  pity. 

Vast  is  the  compass  aod  the  swell  of  ac 

From  the  babe's  first  cry  to  voiee  d  aq 

city, 
Rolling  a  solemn  searlike  bass,  that  tta 
Far  as  the  woodlands  —  with  the  trl 

blend 
Of  that  shy  songstress,  whose  k>ve-tsk 
Might  tempt  an  angel  to  deseend. 
While  hovering  o'er  the  mooDlight  nk 
Te   wandering   Utterances,   has  earL  1 

scheme. 
No  scale  of  moral  music  —  to  imite 
Powers  that  survive  bat  in  the  fiuM 

dream 
Of  memory?  —  O  that  ye  mi^it  stocfj 

bear 
Chains,  such  |H«cioas  chains  of  sgy 
As    laboured    minstrelsies    throogh  i| 

wear ! 
O  for  a  balance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 
Of  the  Unsubstantial,  pondered  well ! 

XII 

By  one  pervading  spirit 

Of  tones  and  numbers  all*  things  an  « 

trolled, 
As  sages  taught,  where  faith  was  fo^  | 

merit 
Liitiation  in  that  mystery  old.  i 

The  heavens,  whose  aspect  makes  oar  cd 

as  still 
As  they  themselves  appear  to  be, 
Iimimierable  voices  fill 
With  everlasting  harmony; 
The  towering  headlands,  crowned  witks:i 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist; 
Thy  pinions,  universftl  Air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro. 
Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  besr     < 
Strains  that  support  the  Seaaoni  in  tbi 

round; 
Stem  Winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound. 

xni 

Break  forth  into  thanksgiving. 
Ye  banded  instruments  of  wmd  sod  cbtf 
Unite,  to  magnify  the  Ever-living, 
Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  iw* 

words! 
Nor  hushed  be  service  tnm  the  h*^ 

mead. 
Nor  mute  the  forest  hum  of  noon; 
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u.  too  be  heard,  lone  eaele  I  freed 

ack  snowy  peak  and  cloud,  attune        Vx> 

bungry  barkings  to  the  hymn 
ioy,  that  from  her  utmost  walls 

six-days'  Work,  by  flaming  Seraphim 
nsmits  to  Heaven  I  As  Deep  to  Deep 
uting  through  one  valley  calls, 

'worlds,  all  natures,  mood  and  measure 
keep 

praise  and  ceaseless  gratulation,  poured 

>  the  ear  of  Grod,  their  Lord  1 

XIV 

roice  to  Light  gave  Being; 

Time,  and  Man,  his  earUi-bom  ohroni- 
eler;  aia 

Voice  shall  finish  doubt  and  dim  fore- 
seeing, 
d  sweep  away  life's  visionarr  stir; 
e  tmmpet  (we,  intoxicate  with  pride, 
m  at  its  blast  for  deadly  wars) 

arohangelio  lips  appliea, 
le  erave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars. 
Silence  f  are  Man's  noisy  years 

>  more  than  moments  of  thy  life  ? 
Harmony,   blest  queen  of  smiles  and 

tears, 
ith  her  smooth  tones  and  discords  just,  220 
nnpered  into  rapturous  strife, 
ly  destined  bond-^lave  ?      No  I  though 

earth  be  dust 
od  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve, 

her  stay 
in  the  Word,  that  shall  not  pass  away. 


INCIDENT  AT  BRUGfiS 

1828.  1835 

This  ooourred  at  Bms^  in  1S28.  Mr.  Cole* 
dge,  my  Daughter,  and  I  made  a  tour  together 
Flanden,  upon  the  Rhine,  and  returned  by 
olland.  Dora  and  I,  while  taking  a  walk 
ong  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  heard  the 
)ioe  as  here  described,  and  were  afterwards 
formed  it  was  a  Convent  in  which  were  many 
nglish.  We  were  both  mnch  tonched,  I  might 
ly  affected,  and  Dora  moved  as  appears  in 
le  verses. 

Ef  Bruges  town  is  many  a  street 

Whence  busy  life  hath  fled; 
Hiere,  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet 

The  grass-grown  pavement  tread, 
liere  heard  we,  halting  in  the  shade 

Flmg  from  a  Convent-towery 


A  harp  that  tuneful  prelude  made 
To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell. 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were  both  voice  and  chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear, 
Tet  sad  as  sweet,  —  for  English  words 

Had  fallen  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  a  breezy  hour  of  eve; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heave. 

Clothed  with  innocuous  fire; 
But,  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Showed  little  of  his  state; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nun, 

'T  was  through  an  iron  grate. 

Not  always  is  the  heart  unwise, 

Nor  pity  idly  bom. 
If  even  a  passing  Stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove, 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be  t 
Oh  f  what  is  beauty,  what  is  love. 

And  opening  life  to  thee  ? 

Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeling  sanctified 
By  one  soft  trickling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side; 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this. 

Borne  gaily  o'er  the  sea, 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  English  Uberty  ? 


GOLD    AND   SILVER   FISHES    IN 

A  VASE 

1829.  1835 

They  were  a  present  from  Miss  Jewsbury,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  note  at  the  end 
of  the  next  poem.  The  fish  were  healthy  to 
all  appearance  in  their  confinement  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last,  for  some  cause  we  could  not 
make  out,  they  languished,  and,  one  of  them 
being  all  but  dead,  they  were  taken  to  the  pool 
under  the  old  Pollard  oak.  The  apparently 
dying  one  lay  on  its  side  unable  to  move.  I 
used  to  watch  it,  and  abont  the  tenth  day  it  be« 
gan  to  right  itself,  and  in  a  few  days  more  was 
able  to  swim  about  with  its  companions.    For 
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many  months  they  oontinaed  to  prosper  in  their 
new  place  of  abode ;  but  one  night  by  an  nn- 
usually  great  flood  they  were  swept  oot  of  the 
pool,  and  perished  to  our  gr^eat  regret. 

The  soaring  lark  is  blest  as  proud 

When  at  heaven's  gate  she  sings; 
The  roving  bee  proclaims  aloud 

Her  flight  by  vocal  wings; 
While  Ye,  in  lasting  durance  pent. 

Tour  silent  lives  employ 
For  something  more  than  dull  content. 

Though  haply  less  than  joy. 

Yet  might  your  glassy  prison  seem 

A  place  where  joy  is  known,  to 

Where  golden  flash  and  silver  gleam 

Have  meaning  of  their  own; 
W^hile,  high  and  low,  and  all  about, 

Your  motions,  glittering  Elves  I 
Ye  weave  —  no  danger  from  without. 

And  peace  among  yourselves. 

Tjpe  of  a  smmy  human  breast 

Is  your  transparent  cell; 
Where  Fear  is  but  a  transient  guest, 

No  sullen  Humours  dwell;  »o 

'Where,  sensitive  of  every  ray 

That  smites  this  tiny  sea, 
Your  scaly  panoplies  repay 

The  loan  with  usury. 

How  beautiful  I  — Tet  none  knows  why 

This  ever-graceful  change, 
Renewed  —  renewed  incessantly  — 

Within  your  ouiet  range. 
Is  it  that  ye  witn  conscious  skill 

For  mutual  pleasure  glide;  30 

And  sometimes,  not  without  your  will, 

Are  dwarfed,  or  magnified  ? 

Fays,  Genii  of  gigantic  size  I 

And  now,  in  twilight  dim. 
Clustering  like  constellated  eyes. 

In  wings  of  Cherubim, 
When  the  fierce  orbs  abate  their  glare;  — 

Whatever  your  forms  express, 
Whate*er  ye  seem,  whatever  ye  are  — 

All  leads  to  gentleness.  40 

Cold  though  your  nature  be,  't  is  pure; 

Your  birthright  is  a  fence 
From  all  that  haughtier  kinds  endure 

Through  tyranny  of  sense. 
Ab  f  not  alone  by  colours  bright 

Axe  ye  to  heaven  allied, 


When,  like  essential  Forms  of  light, 
•Ye  mingle,  or  divide. 

For  day-dreams  soft  as  e'er  b^piiled 

Day-thoughts  while  limbs  repose; 
For  moonlight  fascinations  mild. 

Your  gift,  ere  shutters  close  — 
Accept,  mute  Captives  !  thanks  and 

And  may  this  tribute  prove 
That  ^ntle  admirations  raise 

Delight  resembling  love. 


LIBERTY 
(sequel  to  the  above) 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND  ;  THE  GOLD  AND  SIL^ 
PISHES  HAVING  BEEN  REMOVED  TO  A  FOOll 
THE  PLEASURE-GROUND  OF  RYDAL  MOOITT 

1829.    1835 

"  The  liberty  of  a  people  oonnsti  ia 
governed  by  laws  whieh  they  hare  msde 
themselves,  under  whatever  fonn  it  be  of 
emment.  The  liberty  of  a  private  nun.  ■ 
being  roaster  of  his  own  time  and  actioM. « 
far  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  Ood  aad  d 
his  country.  Of  this  latter  we  are  here  to  ^ 
course."  —  CowutT. 


Those  breathing  Tokens  of  your 

gard, 
(Suspect  not,  Anna,  that  their  fate  is  hard; 
Not  soon  does  aught  to  which  mild  baatt 

cling 
In  lonelv  spots,  become  a  slighted  Hod^} 
Those  silent  Inmates  now  no  longer  sbarb 
Nor  do  they  need,  our  hospitable  care, 
Removed  in  kindness  from  their  glassy  C^S 
To  the  fresh  waters  of  a  living  WeU  — 
An  elfin  pool  so  sheltered  that  its  reft 
No  winds   disturb;  the   mirror  of  vWe 

breast  ■■' 

Is  smooth  as  clear,  save  where  with  din* 

pies  small 
A  fly  may  settle,  or  a  blossom  fall. 
—  There  swims,  of  blazing  sun  and  beatioc 

shower 
Fearless  (but  how  obscured !)  the  goW« 

Power, 
That  from  his  bauble  prison  used  to  ea^ 
Gleams  by  the  richest  iewel  nnaorpast; 
And    near   him,  darkling   like    a   taD« 

Gnome, 
The  silver  Tenant  of  the  crystal  done; 
Dissevered  both  from  all  the  myst^iei 
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[me  and  altering  shape  that  charmed  all 
eyes.  ao 

a  I  they  pined,  they  languished  while 
they  snone; 

I,  if  not  so,  what  matters  beanty  gone 

L  admiration  lost,  by  change  of  place 

it  brings  to  the  inmrd  creature  no  dis- 
grace? 

;  if  the  change  restore  his  birthright, 
then, 

late'er  the  difference,  boundless  is  the 
gain. 

10  can  diyine  what  impulses  from  God 
auch  the  caged  lark,  ¥rithin  a  town-abode, 
»in  his  poor  inch  or  two  of  daisied  sod  ? 
^eld  hun  back  his  privilege  !  —  No  sea 
ells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free;  31 
sHldemess  is  rich  ¥rith  liberty. 

U  oil,  ye  spouting  whales,  who  die  or  keep 
or  inidependence  in  the  fathomless  Deep  f 
read,  tiny  nautilus,  the  living  sail; 
ve,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave  the  freshening 

gale! 
unreproved  the  ambitious  eagle  mount 
nwara  to  seek  the  daylight  in  its  fount, 
ys,  gulfs,  and  ocean's  Indian  width,  shall 

be, 

11  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  I    40 
While  musing  here  I  sit  in  shadow  cool, 
m1  watch  these  mute  Companions,  in  the 

pool, 
imong  reflected  boughs  of  leafy  trees) 
f  glimpses  caught  —  disporting  at  their 

ease, 
ilivened,  braced,  bv  hardy  luxuries, 
lak  what  warrant  fixed  them  (like  a  spell 
I  witchcraft  fixed  them)  in  the  crystal 

cell; 
»  wheel  with  languid  motion  ronnd  and 

round, 
MLutiful,  yet  in  mournful  durance  bound, 
heir  peace,  perhaps,  our  lightest  footfall 

marred;  50 

Q  their  quick  sense  our  sweetest  music 

jarred; 
nd  whither  could  they  dart,  if  seized  with 

fear? 
o  sheltering  stone,  no  tangled  root  was 

near. 
Hien  fire  or  taper  ceased  to  cheer  the 

room, 
"hey    wore  away  the    night  in  starless 

Sloom; 
en  the  son  first  dawned  upon  the 
streams, 


How  faint  their  portion  of  his  vital  beams  f 
Thus,  and  unable  to  complain,  they  fared. 
While  not  one  joy  of  ours  by  them  was 
shared. 
Is  there  a  cherished  bird  (I  venture  now 
To  snatch  a  sprig  from  Chaucer's  reverend 
brow)  —  61 

Is  there  a  brilliant  fondling  of  the  cage. 
Though  sure  of  plaudits  on  his  costly  stage, 
Though  fed  wiui  dainties  from  the  snow- 
white  hand 
Of  a  kind  mistress,  fiurest  of  the  land. 
But  gladly  would  escape;  and,  if  need  were. 
Scatter  the  colours  from  the  plumes  that 

bear 
The  emancipated  captive  through  blithe  air 
Into  strange  woods,  where  he  at  large  may 

live 
On  best  or  worst  which  they  and  Nature 
give  ?  70 

The' beetle  loves  his  unpretending  track. 
The  snail  the  house  he  carries  on  his  back; 
The  far-fetched  worm  ¥rith  pleasure  would 

disown 
The  bed  we  give  him,  though  of  softest 

down; 
A  noble  instinct;  in  all  kinds  the  same, 
All  ranks  !    What  Sovereign,  worthy  of 

the  name. 
If  doomed  to  breathe  against  his  lawful  will 
An  element  that  flatters  him  —  to  kill, 
But  would  rejoice  to  barter  outward  show 
For  the  least  boon  that  freedom  can  be- 
stow ?  80 
But  most  the  Bard  is  true  to  inborn 
right* 
Lark  of  the  dawn,  and  Philomel  of  night. 
Exults  in  freedom,  can  with  rapture  vouch 
For  the  dear  blessings  of  a  lowly  couch, 
A  natural  meal  —  days,  months,  from  Na- 
ture's hand; 
Time,  place,  and  business,  all  at  his  com- 
mand !  — 
Who  bends  to  happier  duties,  who  more  wise 
Than  the  industrious  Poet,  taught  to  prize. 
Above  all  grandeur,  a  pure  life  uncrossed 
Bv  cares  in  which  simplicity  is  lost  ?         90 
That  life  —  the  flowery  path  that  wibds  by 

stealth  — 
Which  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  health; 
Sighed  for,  in  heart  and  genius,  overcome 
By  noise  and  strife,  and  questions  weari- 
some. 
And    the    vain    splendours    of    Imperial 
Rome  ?  — 
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Let  easy  mirfch  bis  social  hours  inspire 
And  fiction  animate  hio  sportive  Iv^ 
Attuned  to  verse  that,  crowning  light  Dis- 
tress 
With  garlands,  cheats  her  into  happiness; 
Giye  me  the  humblest  note  of  those  sad 

strains  loo 

Drawn  forth  by  pressure  of  his  gilded 

chains, 
As  a  chance-sunbeam   from    his   memory 

fell 
Upon  the  Sabine  farm  he  loved  so  well; 
Or  when  the  prattle  of  Blandusia's  spring 
Haunted  his  ear  —  he  only  listening  — 
He,  proud  to  please,  above  all  rivab,  fit 
To  win  the  palm  of  gaiety  and  wit; 
He,  doubt  not,  with  mvoluntary  dread, 
Shrinking  from  each   new  favour  to  be 

shed, 
fiy  the  world's  Ruler,  on  his  honoured 

head  I  no 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene. 
Such  earnest  longings  and  regrets  as  keen 
Depressed  the  melancholy  Cowley,  laid 
Under  a  fancied  yew-tree's  luckless  shade; 
A  doleful  bower  for  penitential  song. 
Where  Man  and  Muse  complained  of  mu- 
tual wrong; 
While  Cam's  ideal  current  glided  by. 
And  antique  towers  nodded  their  foreheads 

high. 
Citadels  dear  to  studious  privacy. 
But  Fortune,  who  had  long  been  used  to 

sport  1 20 

With  this  tried  Servant  of  a  thankless  Court, 
Relenting  met  his  wishes;  and  to  you 
The  remnant  of  his  days  at  least  was  true; 
You,  whom,  though  long  deserted,  he  loved 

best; 
You,  Muses,  books,  fields,  liberty,  and  rest ! 
Far  happier  they  who,  fixing  hope  and 

aim 
On  the  humanities  of  peaceful  fame. 
Enter  betimes  with  more  than  martial  fire 
The  generous  course,  aspire,  and  still  aspire ; 
Upheld  by  warnings  heeded  not  too  late    130 
Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  fate. 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Being's 

godlike  mate  I 
Thus,  gifted  Friend,  but  with  the  placid 

brow 
That  woman  ne'er  should  forfeit,  keep  thy 


vow: 


With  modest  scorn  reject  whatever  would 
blind 


The  ethereal  eyesight,  cramp  the 

mind ! 

Then,  with  a  blessing  granted  from  abofv 
To  every  act,  word,  thought,  and  look  of 

love. 
Life's  book  for  Thee  may  lie  mioloMd,  tS 

age 
Shall  with  a  thankful  tear  bedrop  its  latest 

page.  14" 

HUMANITY 
1829.  1835 

These  verses  and  those  entitled  **  Libeity" 
were  compoeed  as  one  piece,  which  Mrs.  Wostb 
worth  complained  of  as  unwieldy  and  in-|r>> 
portioned ;  and  accordingly  it  was  divided  mi* 
two  on  her  judicious  recommendation. 

The  Rocking-stones,  alluded  to  in  ^bm  htfi> 
ning  of  the  foUowing  verses,  are  aupposad  t« 
have  been  used,  by  our  British  anoeatofs,  l«t^ 
for  judicial  and  religions  purposes.  Sack 
stones  are  not  unoororoonly  found,  at  this  ist- 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland. 

What  though  the  Accused,  upon  his  e«i 

appesJ 
To  righteous  Grods  when  man  has  ceased  t» 

feel, 
Or  at  a  doubting  Judge's  stem  oommaad, 
Before  the  Stone  of  Powkb  no  la^s 

stand  — 
To  take  his  sentence  from  the  baharei 

Block, 
As,  at  his  touch,  it  rocks,  or  seems  to  roek: 
Though,  in  the  depths  of  sunless  grovet,* 

more 
The  Druid-priest  the  hallowed  Oak  adoie; 
Yet,  for  the  Initiate,  rocks  and  whispeiBf 

trees 
Do  still  perform  mvsterious  offices !        ■ 
And  functions  dweU  in  beast  and  bird  tktf 

sway 
The  reasoning  mind,  or  with  the  fancy  pbjt 
Inviting,  at  tSi  seasons,  ears  and  eyes 
To  watch  for  imdelusive  auguries:  — 
Not  uninspired  appear  their  simplest  «^ 
Their  voices  mount  symbolical  of  praise  " 
To  mix  with  hymns  that  Spirits  make  si^ 

hear; 
And  to  fallen  man  their  innoeeoee  is  dsst- 
Enraptured  Art  draws  from  thoae  saenA 

springs 
Streams  that  reflect  the  poetry  of  thiM ' 
Where  christian    Martyts  stand  in  fes» 

portrayed,  >^ 
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,  inig^ht  a  wish  avail,  would  never  fade; 
a  in  their  hands  the  lily  and  the  palm 
round  the  altar  a  celestial  calm; 
dy  too,  behold  the  lamb  and  guileless 

dove 
;  in  the  tenderness  of  virgin  love 
iintly  bosoms  !  —  Glorious  is  the  blend- 
ing 
i^ht  affections  climbins^  or  descending 
g  a  scale  of  light  and  life,  with  cares 
mate;    carrying    holy    thoughts    and 

prayers  ^   30 

o  Uie  sovereign  seat  of  the  Most  High; 
tending  to  the  worm  in  charity; 
those  good  Angels  whom  a  dream  of 

night 
i,  in  the  field  of  Lnz,  to  Jacob's  sight, 
while  he  slept,  treading  the  pendent 

stairs 
liward  or  heavenward,  radiant  mes- 
sengers, 
b,  with  a  perfect  will  in  one  accord 
strict  obedience,  serve  the  Almighty 

Lord;' 
with  untired  humility  forbore 
speed  their  errand  by  the  wings  they 

wore.  40 

rhat  a  fair  world  were  ours  for  verse  to 

paint, 
Power  could  live  at  ease  with  self-re- 

stramt  I 
nion  bow  before  the  naked  sense 
the  great  Vision,  —  faith  in  Providence; 
ceifm  over  all  his  creatures,  just 
the  least  particle  of  sentient  dust: 
;,  fijdng  by  immutable  decrees, 
dtime  ana  harvest  for  his  purposes  ! 
m.  would  be  closed  the  restless  oblique 

eye 
it  looks  for  evil  like  a  teeaoherous  spy ;  $0 
putes  would  then  relax,  like  stormy  winds 
ftt  into  breezes  sink;  impetuous  minds 
discipline  endeavour  to  grow  meek 
Truth  herself,  whom  they  profess  to  seek, 
en   Genius,  shunning    fellowship    with 

Pride, 
lol^  braid  his  golden  locks  at  Wisdom's 

side; 
ve  ebb  and  flow  untroubled  by  caprice; 
id  not  alone  harsh  tyranny  would  cease, 
tt  unoffending  creatures  find  release 
om  qualified  oppression,  whose  defence  60 
»t8  on  a  hollow  plea  of  recompence; 
u>ngfat-tempered  wrongs,  for  each  humane 

respect 


Oft  worse  to  bear,  or  deadlier  in  effect. 
Witness  those  elanoes  of  indignant  scorn 
From  some  hi^-minded  Slave,  impelled  to 

spurn 
The  kindness  that  would  make  him  less 

forlorn; 
Or,  if  the  soul  to  bondage  be  subdued^ 
His  look  of  pitiable  gratitude  I 

Alas  for  thee,  bright  Galaxy  of  Isles, 
Whose  day  departs  in  pomp,  returns  with 

smiles  —  70 

To  greet  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  aland. 
As  the  sun  mounts,  by  sea-bom  breezes 

fanned;  , 

A  land  whose  azure  mountain-tops  are  seats 
For  Gods  in  council,  whose  green  vales, 

retreats 
Fit  for  the  shades  of  heroes,  mingling  there 
To  breathe  Elysian  peace  in  upper  air. 
Though  cold  as  winter,  gloomy  as  the 

grave, 
Stone-walls  a  prisoner  make,  but  not  a' 

slave. 
Shall  man  assume  a  property  in  man  ? 
Lay  on  the  moral  will  a  withering  ban  ?  80 
Shame  that  our  laws  at  distance  still  protect 
Enormities,  which  they  at  home  reject ! 
**  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  "  —  yet 

that  boast 
Is  but  a  mockery !  when  from  coast  to  coast. 
Though  fettered  slave  be  none,  her  floors 

and  soil 
Groan  underneath  a  weight  of  slavish  toil. 
For  the  poor  Many,  measured  out  by  rules 
Fetched    with    cupidity    from    heartless 

schools, 
That  to  an  Idol,  falsely  called  <<  the  Wealth 
Of  Nations,"  sacrifice  a  People's  health,  90 
Body  and  mind  and  soul;  a  thirst  so  keen 
Is  ever  urging  on  the  vast  machine 
Of  sleepless   Labour,   'mid    whose    dizzy 

wheels 
The  Power  least  prized  is  that  which  thinks 

and  feels. 
Then,  for  the  pastimes  of  this  delicate  age. 
And  all  the  heavy  or  light  vassalage 
Which  for  their  sakes  we  fasten,  as  may 

suit 
Our  varying  moods,  on    human  kind  or 

brute, 
T  were  well  in  little,  as  in  great,  to  pause. 
Lest  Fancy  trifle  with  eternal  laws. 
Not  from  his  fellows  only  man  may  learn 
Rights  to  compare  and  duties  to  discern  I 
'All  creatures  and  all  objects,  in  degree^ 
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"THIS  LAWN,   A   CARPET  ALL  ALIVE 


ft 


Are  friends  and  patrons  of  humanity. 
There  are  to  whom  the  garden,  grove,  and 

field, 
Perpetual  lessons  of  forbearance  yield; 
Who  would  not  lightly  violate  the  grace 
The  lowliest  flower  possesses  in  its  place; 
Nor  shorten  the  sweet  life,  too  fugitive, 
Which  nothin|^  less  than  Infinite   Power 

could  give. 


no 


"THIS  LAWN,  A  CARPET  ALL 

ALIVE  " 

1829.  1835 

This  Lawn  is  the  sloping  one  approaching  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  was  made  oat  of  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  times  have  I  watched  the  dancing  of 
shadows  amid  a  press  of  sunshine,  and  other 
beautiful  appearances  of  light  and  shade,  flow- 
ers and  shrubs.  What  a  contrast  between  this 
and  the  cabbac^es  and  oqions  and  carrots  that 
used  to  grow  there  on  a  piece  of  uglv-shaped 
unsightly  ground!  No  reflection,  however, 
either  upon  cabbages  or  onions ;  the  latter  we 
know  were  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
he  must  have  a  poor  eye  for  beauty  who  has 
not  observed  how  much  of  it  there  is  in  the 
form  and  colour  which  cabbages  and  plants  of 
that  genus  exhibit  through  the  various  stages 
of  their  growth  and  decay.  A  richer  display  of 
eolour  in  yeretable  nature  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived than  Coleridge,  my  Sister,  and  I  saw  in  a 
bed  of  potato-plants  in  blossom  near  a  hut  upon 
the  moor  between  Inversneyd  and  Loch  Ka- 
trine. These  blossoms  were  of  such  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  richness  that  no  one  could  have 
passed  them  without  notice.  But  the  sense 
must  be  cultivated  through  the  mind  before 
we  can  perceive  these  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  Nature,  for  such  they  really  are,  without 
the  least  necessary  reference  to  the  utility  of 
her  productions,  or  even  to  the  laws  whereupon, 
as  we  learn  by  research,  they  are  dependent 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  habit  of  analysing, 
decomposing,  and  anatomising  is  ineritably 
unfavourable  to  the  perception  of  beauty.  Peo- 
ple are  led  into  this  mistake  by  overlooking 
the  fact  that,  such  processes  being  to  a  certain 
extent  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  intellect, 
we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  them  that  insensibility 
of  which  they  are  in  truth  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause.  Admiration  and  love,  to  which  all 
knowledge  truly  rital  must  tend,  are  felt  by 
men  of  real  genius  in  proportion  as  their  dis- 
ooveries  in  natural  Philosophy  are  enlarged ; 
and  the  beauty  in  form  of  a  plant  or  an  animal 
is  not  made  less  but  more  apparent  as  a  whole 
by  more  accurate  insight  into  its  constitnent 


properties  and  powers.  A  Sasaat  viu  ■ 
also  a  poet  in  soul  and  a  religiniiwt  m  ks 
a  feeble  and  unhappy  erefttore. 

This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive 

With  shadows  flung  from  leaves  —  Idc 

In  dance,  amid  a  press 
Of  sunshine,  an  apt  emblem  vieUs 
Of  Worldlings  revelling  in  the  fields 

Of  strenuous  idleness; 

Less  quick  the  stir  when  tide  and  htd 
Encounter,  and  to  narrow  seas 

Forbid  a  moment's  rest; 
The  medley  less  when  boreal  L^li 
Glance  to  and  fro,  like  aery  Spntes 

To  feats  of  arms  addrest ! 

Yet,  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife. 
This  ceaseless  play,  the  genuine  life 

That  serves  the  stedf  ast  hours. 
Is  in  the  erass  beneath,  that  grovs 
Unheede<^  and  the  mute  repoee 

Of  sweetly-breathing  flowen. 


THOUGHT  ON  THE    SEASO^i 
1829.  1835 
Written  at  Rydal  Moimt 

Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 
From  every  hurtful  blast. 

Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May  I  tliT  ^ 
Her  loveliest  and  her  last. 

Less  fair  is  summer  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power. 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

Brings  on  her  parting  hoar. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  shet^ 
The  labours  of  the  plough. 

And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  lesvtt 
All  brighten  on  the  bough; 

What  pensive  beauty  automn  sbowii 
Before  she  hears  the  sound 

Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  dote 
The  emblematic  round ! 

Such  be  our  Spring,  onr  Summer  sack; 

So  may  our  Autumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  Life  UnA 

Through  heayen-bom  hope,  her  ai ' 
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GRAVESTONE  UPON  THE 
•LOOR  IN  THE  CLOISTERS 
)F    WORCESTER    CATHEDRAL 

1829.  1829 

3£imarrimui.*^  Many  con jectnres  have  been 
ned.  MB  to  the  person  who  lies  under  this 
le.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  for  a 
Ainty.  Query  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  a 
oonf ormist,  a  sufferer  for  oonscienoe-eake ; 
orthj  man  who,  having  been  deprived  of 
benefice  after  the  aoeession  of  Wiiiiam  III., 
id  to  an  old  age  in  extreme  destitution,  on 
alms  of  oharitable  Jacobites. 

llSERRIMUS!*   and  neither  name  nor 

date, 
ijer,  text,  or  83rmbol,  graven  upon  the 

stone; 
xx^ht  but  that  word  assigned  to  the  un- 
known, 
at  solitary  word  —  to  separate 
om  all,  and  cast  a  cloud  around  the  fate 
him  who  lies  beneath.    Most  wretched 

one, 
lio  chose  his  epitaph  ? —  Himself  alone 
•uld  thus  have  daied  the  grave  to  agitate, 
id   claim,  among  the  dead,  this  awful 

crown; 
>r  doubt  that  He  marked  also  for  his  own 
ose  to  these  cloistral  steps  a  burial-place, 
lat   every  foot  might  fall  with  heavier 

tread, 
■ampfing  upon    his  vileness.    Stranger, 

pass 
if  tly !  —  To  save  the  contrite,  Jesus  bled. 


TRADITION  OF  OKER  HILL 
IN  DARLEY  DALE,  DERBY- 
SHIRE 

1829.  1829 

This  pleasing  tradition  was  told  me  by  the 
achman  at  whose  side  I  sate  while  he  drove 
>wn  the  dale,  he  pointing  to  the  trees  on  the 
U  as  he  related  the  story. 

r  18  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
'wo  Brothers    domb,  and,  turning  face 

from  face, 
for  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still 
^  teed,  each  planted  on  tnat  lofty  place 
^  ehosen  Tree;  then,  eager  to  fulfil 
*hetr  courses,  like  two  new-bom  rivers, 

they 
a  opposite  directions  urged  their  way 


Down  from  the  far-seen  mount.    No  blast 

might  kill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial; — the  trees 

grew, 
And  now  entwine  their  arms;  but  ne'er 

again 
Embraced  those  Brothers  upon  earth's  wide 

plain; 
Nor  aught  of  mutual  joy  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirits  mingled  in  the  sea 
That  to  itselx  takes  all.  Eternity. 


THE  ARMENIAN   LADY'S   LOVE 

1830.  183s 

Written  at  Rydai  Mount 

The  subject  of  t^ie  following  poem  is  from 
the  Orlanaui  of  the  author*8  friend,  Kenelm 
Henry  Digby :  and  the  liberty  is  taken  of  in* 
scribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment,  how- 
ever unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writ- 
ings, illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of 
the  olden  time. 


You  have  heard  **  a  Spanish  Lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man;  ^ 
Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 
Daughter  of  the  proud  Soldkn; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told 

her  uain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he 
might  love  again. 

II 

**  Fluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking,^ 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil; 
**  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener, 
Ere  it  wither  and  ffrow  pale."  to 

**  Princess  fair,  I  till  ^e  ground,  but  may 

not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  eren 
for  your  sake  ! " 

III 

"  Grieved  am  I,  submissiTe  Christian  t 

To  behold  thy  captive  state; 
Women,  in  your  land,  may  pity 
(MajT  they  not  ?)  the  unfortunate." 
<*  Yes,  kind  Lady  I  otherwise  miui  could 

not  bear 
Life,  which  to  erery  one  that  breathes  if 
fuU  of  care" 
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IV 

^  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs;  20 

Thee  from  bonda^  would  I  rescue 
And  from  vile  mdignities; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high 

degree, 
Look  up  —  and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to 
set  thee  free. 


**  Lady !  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage; 
Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 
Your  most  loving  fathers  rage: 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked 

with  shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom 


it  came." 


30 


VI 


**  Generous  Frank  !  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure: 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encountered^ 
Even  the  feeblest  may  endure: 
If  almighty  grace  through  me  thy  chains 

unbind, 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave 
in  mind." 

VII 

^  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 

My  long-frozen  heart  grows  warm  I " 
**  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm:       40 
Leading  such  companion  I  that  gilded  dome, 
Yon  nunarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his 
worst  home." 

VIII 

**  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  Princess, 

And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn, 
£Lse    these    words    would    come    like 
mockery, 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
**  Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust  ?    Too 

wide  apart 
Dor  faith  hath  been,  —  O  would  tiiat  eyes 
could  see  the  heart  I " 

IX 

"  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray;  my  doom  is 
These  base  implement  to  wield;        so 

Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee, 
Ne  er  assoil  my  cobwebMd  snield  I 


Never  see  my  native  land, 


ers. 


Nor  Her  who  thinking  of  me  thete 
widowed  hours. 


**  Prisoner  I  pardon  yonthfol 

Wedded  ?     If  you  can^  say  no  ! 
Bless^  is  and  be  your  oonacnt; 
Hopes  I  cherished  —  let  tbem  go  1 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  mjf 

pose  free. 
Without  another  link  to  my  felkity." 

XI 

**  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Clmstiaai, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare; 
Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  unkmf 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
"  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  » 

turn. 
Soft  as  a  guidin?  star  that  cheers,  b«t 
not  bum. 


XII 

"  Gracious  Allah  I  by  such  title 

Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod  !  :* 

Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thos  ■ 

heaven  dost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreant  ? 
where  am  I  ?  where  ?  " 

XIII 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  eoavene: 

Less  impassioned  words  mig^ht  tdl 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
.   Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  hs 

father's  door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  paased  hs 
evermore. 

XIV 

But  affections  higher,  holier, 
Urged  her  steps;   she   dmmk    bms 
trust  fi« 

In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dost. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be 

none. 
If  she,  a  timid  Maid,  hath  pat  siidi  holi- 
ness on. 
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XV 

ge  both  Fugitives  with  knowledge: 
1  tliose  old  romantic  days 
^bty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
o  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes 

rustle  near, 
otliing  from  their  inward  selves  had 

they  to  fear.  90 

XVI 

>afi^lit    infirm    ne'er    came    between 

<£em, 
Aether  printing  desert  sands 
th  accordant  steps,  or  gathering 
'orest-fruit  with  social  hands; 
hispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the 

cold  moonbeam 
with  the  breeze  their  heads,  beside  a 

crystal  stream. 

xvn 

a  friendly  deck  reposing 
rhey  at  length  for  Venice  steer; 
ere,    when    they    had    closed    their 

voyage 
!>ne,  who  daily  on  the  pier  100 

shed  for  tidings  from  tne  East,  beheld 

his  Lord, 
down  and  clasped  his  knees  for  joy, 

not  uttering  word. 

XVIII 

utual  was  the  sudden  transport; 
Breathless  questions  followed  fast, 
ears  contracting  to  a  moment, 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last; 
e  thee  to  the  Countess,  friend  I  return 

with  speed, 
of  this  Stranger  speak,  by  whom  her 

lord  was  freed 

XIX 

Rv  that  I,  who  might  have  languished. 
Drooped  and  pined  till  life  was  spent, 
^ow  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg        m 
My  Deliverer  would  present 
a  crowning  recompence,  the  precious 

grace 
her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her 

cient  place. 

XX 

^e  it  known  that  mv  Companion 
li  of  royal  eastern  bloody 


Thirsting  after  all  perfection, 
Lmocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  brod;  but  that 

dark  night 
Will  holy  Church  disperse  by  means  of 
gospel-light" 


lac 


XXI 


Swiftly  went  that  grey-haired  Servant, 

Soon  returned  a  trusty  Page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  Stranger's 

way. 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears 
allay. 

XXU 

And  how  blest  the  Reunited, 

While  beneath  their  castle-walls. 
Runs  a  deafening  noise  of  welcome  I  — 
Blest,  though  every  tear  that  falls    130 
Doth  in  its  silence  of  past  sorrow  tell, 
And  makes  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a 
dear  farewelL 

xxin 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature, 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 
Looked  the  lieautiful  Deliverer 
On  that  overpowering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes 

strayed, 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had 
made. 

XXIV 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  Countess 

Knelt,  and  kissed  the  Stranger's  hand; 
Act  of  soul-devoted  homage,  141 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band: 
Nor  did  anght  of  future  days  that  kiss 

belie, 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd 
did  ratify. 

XXV 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 

Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 

Reverenced,  like  a  sister,  loved, 
Christian  meekness  smoothed  for  all  the 

path  of  life. 
Who,  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love, 
their  only  s^ife.  150 
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XXVI 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives, 
Where  a  cross-legged  Knight  lies  sculp- 
tured 
As  between  two  wedded  ¥rive8  — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and 

birthy 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while 
yet  on  earth. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FUGITIVE 

1830.  1835 

Elarly  in  life  this  story  had  interested  me, 
and  I  often  thought  it  would  make  a  pleasing 
subject  for  an  opera  or  musical  drama 

PART  I 

Enough  of  rose-bud  lips,  and  eyes 

Like  harebells  bathed  in  dew, 
Of  cheek  that  with  carnation  vies. 

And  veins  of  violet  hue; 
Earth  wants  not  beauty  that  may  scorn 

A  likening  to  frail  flowers; 
Yea,  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 

For  seasons  and  for  hours. 

Throufh  Moscow's  gates,  with  gold  un- 
Ijarred, 

Stepped  One  at  dead  of  night,  xo 

Whom  such  high  beau^  couM  not  guard 

From  meditated  blight; 
By  stealth  she  passed,  and  fled  as  feist 

As  doth  the  nunted  fawn, 
Nor  stopped,  till  in  the  dappling  east 

Appeared  unwelcome  dawn. 

Seven  days  she  lurked  in  brake  and  field. 

Seven  nights  her  course  renewed. 
Sustained  by  what  her  scrip  might  yield, 

Or  berries  of  the  wood;  ao 

At  length,  in  darkness  travelling  00^ 

When  lowly  doors  were  shut. 
The  haven  of  her  hope  she  won, 

Her  Foster-mother's  hut. 

**  To  put  your  love  to  dangerous  proof 

I  come,"  said  she,  "from  far; 
For  I  have  left  my  Father *s  roof, 

In  terror  of  the  Czar." 
No  answer  did  the  Matron  give, 

No  second  look  she  cast,  so 


But  hung  upon  the  Fugitive, 
Embracing  and  embraced. 

She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat 

Beside  the  glimmering  fire^ 
Bathed  duteously  her  way^om  feet, 

Prevented  each  desire:  — 
The  cricket  chirped,  the  house-dog  d^ 

And  on  that  smaple  bed. 
Where  she  in  chilanood  had  reposed^ 

Now  rests  her  weary  head. 

When  she,  whose  couch  had  been  the  m 

Whose  curtain,  pine  or  thorn« 
Had  breathed  a  sif  h  of  thanks  to  Goi 

Who  comforts  the  forlorn; 
While  over  her  the  Matron  bent 

Sleep  sealed  her  eyes,  and  stole 
Feeling  from  limbs  with  travel  speni, 

And  trouble  from  the  souL 

Refreshed,  the  Wanderer  rose  at  macs. 

And  soon  again  was  dight 
In  those  unworthy  vestments  worn 

Throueh  long  and  perilous  flight; 
And  "  O  oeloved  Nurse,"  she  said, 

"  My  thanks  with  silent  tears 
Have  unto  Heaven  and  Toa  been  ptii' 

Now  listen  to  my  fears  ! 

"  Have    you    forgot "  —  and     kere  i 
smiled  — 

**  The  babbling  flatteries  ^ 

Ton  lavished  on  me  when  a  child 

Disportim^  round  your  knees  ? 
I  was  your  lambkin,  and  your  bird. 

Tour  star,  your  gem,  your  flower; 
Light  words,  that  were  more  ligfatlr  b^ 

In  many  a  cloudless  honr  I 

The  blossom  you  so  fondly  praised 

Is  come  to  bitter  fmit; 
A  mighty  One  upon  me  gazed; 

I  spumed  his  lawless  suit. 
And  must  be  hidden  from  his  wrmi^* 

Ton,  Foster-father  dear. 
Will  guide  me  in  my  forward  path; 

I  may  not  tarry  here  I 

I  cannot  bring  to  utter  woe 

Your  nroved  fidelity."  — 
**  Dear  Child,  sweet  Mistress,  say  sot  li^ 

For  yon  we  both  would  die.** 
**  Nay,  nay,  I  come  with  semblanee  f«^ 

And  cheek  embrowned  by  art; 
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being  inwardly  tmstained, 
ith  coorage  w^  depart.'' 


80 


it  ^vbither  would  you,  could  you,  flee  ? 
poor  Man's  counsel  take; 
Holy  Virgin  gives  to  me 
thought  for  your  dear  sake; 
'^  shielded  by  our  Lady's  grace, 
nd  s(x>n  shall  you  be  led 
h  to  a  safe  abiding-place, 
^here  never  foot  doth  tread." 


PART  II 

:  dwelling  of  this  ^thful  pair 
1  a  straggling  village  stood. 

One  who  breathed  unquiet  air 
.  dangerous  neighbourhood; 

wide  around  lay  forest  fi;round 
^ith  thickets  rough  and  blind; 
I  pine-trees  made  a  heavy  shade 
mpervious  to  the  wind. 

1  there,  sequestered  from  the  sight, 

Vas  spread  a  treacherous  swamp,  10 

which  the  noonday  sun  shed  light 

\a  from  a  lonely  lamp; 

d  midway  in  the  unsafe  morass, 

V  single  Island  rose 

firm  dry  ground,  with  healthful  grass 

^domecf,  and  shady  boughs. 

e  Woodman  knew,  for  such  the  craft 

Fhis  Russian  vassal  plied, 

at  never  fowler's  g^,  nor  shaft 

Of  archer,  there  was  tried;  20 

sanctuary  seemed  the  spot 

From  all  intrusion  free; 

id  there  he  planned  an  artful  Cot 

For  perfect  secrecy. 

ith  earnest  pains  unchecked  by  dread 
Of  Power's  far-stretching  hand, 
le  bold  gfood  Man  his  labour  sped 
At  nature's  pure  command; 
^art-soothed,  and  busy  as  a  wren, 
While,  in  a  hollow  nook,  30 

le  moulds  her  sight-eluding  den 
Above  a  murmuring  brook. 

^  task  accomplished  to  his  mind. 
The  twain  ere  break  of  day 
'^p  forth,  and  through  the  forest  wind 
Their  solitary  way; 


Few  words  they  speak,  nor  dare  to  slack 

Their  pace  from  mile  to  mile. 
Till  they  have  crossed  the  qualdng  marsh 

And  reached  the  lonely  Isle.  40 

The  sun  above  the  pine-trees  showed 

A  bright  and  cheerful  face; 
And  Ina  looked  for  her  abode, 

The  promised  hiding-place; 
She  sought  in  vain,  the  Woodman  smiled; 

No  tlu«shold  oould  be  seen. 
Nor  roof,  nor  window;  —  all  seemed  wild 

As  it  had  ever  been. 

Advancing,  you  might  guess  an  hour, 

The  front  with  such  nice  care  so 

Is  masked,  "  if  house  it  be  or  bower," 

But  in  they  entered  are; 
As  shaggy  as  were  wall  and  roof 

With  branches  intertwined. 
So  smooth  was  all  within,  air-proof, 

And  delicately  lined: 

And  hearth  was  there,  and  maple  dish 

And  cups  in  seemlv  rows. 
And  coucn  —  all  reaay  to  a  wish 

For  nurture  or  repose;  60 

And  Heaven  doth  to  her  virtue  grant 

That  here  she  may  abide 
In  solitude,  with  every  want 

By  cautious  love  supplied. 

No  queen,  before  a  shouting  crowd. 

Led  on  in  bridal  state. 
E'er  struggled  with  a  heart  so  proud. 

Entering  her  palace  gate: 
Rejoiced  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 

No  saintly  anchoress  yc 

E'er  took  possession  of  her  cell 

With  deeper  thankfulness. 

"  Father  of  all,  upon  thy  care 

And  mercy  am  I  thrown; 
Be    thou    my    safeguard  1  "  —  such    her 
prayer 

When  she  was  left  alone. 
Kneeling  amid  the  wilderness 

When  joy  had  passed  away. 
And  smiles,  fond  efforts  of  custresa 

To  hide  what  they  betray  I  80 

The  prayer  is  heard,  the  Saints  have  seen, 
Diffused  through  form  and  &ce 

Resolves  devotedly  serene; 
That  monnmenta)  grace 
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Of  Faith,  which  doth  all  passions  tame 
That  Reason  should  control; 

And  shows  in  the  untrembling  frame 
A  statue  of  the  souL 


PART  III 

T  IS  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  rhcebus  wont  to  wear 
The  leayes  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  eoiden  hair; 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love, 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed,  took  root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green; 
And  'mid  his  bright  Iocks  never  shorn 

No  meaner  lesS  was  seen; 
And  poets  sage,  through  every  age. 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay;  and  conquerors  thanked  the  Gods, 

With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 


tnto  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways; 
That  scorns  temptation;  power  defies 

Where  mutual  love  is  not; 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  life  would  be  a  blot. 


lO 


ao 


To  this  fair  Votaress,  a  fate 

More  mild  doth  Heaven  ordain 
Upon  her  Island  desolate; 

And  words,  not  breathed  in  vain, 
Mi^ht  tell  what  intercourse  she  found, 

Her  silence  to  endear;  so 

What  birds  she  tamed,  what  flowers  the 
ground 

Sent  forth  her  peace  to  cheer. 

To  one  mute  Presence,  above  all, 

Her  soothed  affections  clung, 
A  picture  on  the  cabin  wall 

By  Russian  usage  hung  — 
'Phe     Mother-maid,    whose    countenance 
bright 

With  love  abridged  the  day; 
And,  communed  with  by  taper  light» 

Chased  spectral  fears  away.  40 


And  oft,  as  either  Guardiaa 

The  joy  in  that  retreat 
Might  any  common  friendslup 

So  high  their  hearts  would  ~ 
And  to  the  lone  Reclusey  whatever 

They  brought,  each  visttm^ 
Was  Vike  the  crowding  of  the  yesr 

With  a  new  burst  of  spring. 

But,  when  she  of  her  Parents  tboifk, 

The  pang  was  hard  to  bear; 
And,  if  wim  all  things  not  enwro^fc^ 

That  trouble  still  is  near. 
Before  her  flight  she  had  not  dared 

Their  constency  to  proire. 
Too  much  the  heroic  Daughter  feani 

The  weakness  of  their  lore. 

Dark  is  the  past  to  them,  and  daik 

The  future  still  must  be. 
Till  pitying  Saints  conduct  her  hazk 

Into  a  safer  sea — 
Or  gentle  Nature  close  her  eyea» 

Aoid  set  her  Spirit  free 
From  the  altar  of  this  sacriflee^ 

In  vestal  purity. 

Tet,  when  above  the  forest-^oonu 

The  white  swans  southward  passed,  \ 
High  as  the  pitch  of  their  swift  phas 

Her  fancy  rode  the  blast; 
And  bore  her  toward  the  fields  of  Favf 

Her  Father's  native  land,  ; 

To  mingle  in  the  rustic  daobce. 

The  happiest  of  the  band  f 

Of  those  belov^  fields  she  oft 

Had  heard  her  Father  tell  i 

In  praise  that  now  with  echoes  soil 

Haunted  her  lonely  cell; 
She  saw  the  heredits^  bowers,* 

She  heard  the  ancestral  stream; 
The  Kremlin  and  its  haughty  towsa     i 

Forgotten  like  a  dream  1 

PART  IV  I 

The  ever-changing  Moon  bad  tneed 
Twelve  tunes  her  monthly  round. 

When  through  the  unfrequented  WsiH 
Was  heard  a  startling  sound; 

A  shout  thrice  sent  from  one  who 
At  speed  a  wounded  deer, 
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funding  through  branehes  interlaoed, 
And  where  the  wood  was  clear. 

le  fainting  creature  took  the  marsh, 

And  towud  the  Island  fled, 

bile  plovers  screamed  with  tumult  harsh 

Above  his  antlered  head: 

lis,  Ina  saw;  and,  pale  with  fear, 

Sbnmk  to  her  citadel; 

le  desperate  deer  rushed  on,  and  near 

Tbe  tangled  covert  f elL 


3ros8  the  marsh,  the  same  in  view, 
Tbe  Hunter  followed  &st, 
or  paused,  till  o'er  the  stag  he  blew 
A  death-proclaiming  blast; 
hen,  resting  on  her  upright  piind. 
Came  form  the  Maid —  "  In  me 
ebold,"  she  said,  **  a  stricken  Hind 
Puraned  bj  destiny  1 


ao 


rom  jour  deportment.  Sir  I  I  deem 

That  vou  have  worn  a  sword, 
nd  wifi  not  hold  in  light  esteem 

A  aufifering  woman's  word; 
bere  is  mv  covert,  there  perchance 

I  might  have  lain  concealed, 
ly  fortunes  hid,  my  countenance 

!n  ot  even  to  you  revealed. 

*ear8  might  be  shed,  and  I  might  pray, 

Crouchiiu^  and  terrified, 
!liat  what  has  been  unveiled  to-day, 

Ton  would  in  mystery  hide; 
\nt  I  will  not  defile  ¥rith  dust 

The  knee  that  bends  to  adore 
[be  €rod  in  heaven;  —  attend,  be  just; 

This  ask  I,  and  no  more  1 

[  speak  not  of  the  winter's  cold, 

For  summer's  heat  exchanged, 
^hile  I  have  lodged  in  this  rough  hold* 

From  social  life  estranged; 
N^or  yet  of  trouble  and  alarms: 

High  Heaven  is  my  defence; 
^nd  every  season  has  soft  armi 

For  injured  Innocence. 

From  Moscow  to  the  Wilderness 

It  was  my  choice  to  come, 
Lett  virtue  should  be  harbourlesiy 

And  honour  want  a  home; 
And  happy  were  I,  if  the  Czar 

Eetam  his  lawless  will. 


so 


K 


To  end  life  here  like  this  poor  deer, 
Or  a  lamb  on  a  green  hill." 

**  Are  you  the  Maid,"  the  Stranger  cried^ 

**  From  Gallic  parents  sprune, 
Whose  vanishing  was  rumoured  wide, 

Sad  theme  for  every  tongue;  te 

Who  foiled  an  Emperor's  eager  quest  ? 

You,  Lady,  forced  to  weai; 
These  rude  habiliments,  and  rest 

Your  head  in  this  dark  lair ! " 

But  wonder,  pity,  soon  were  quelled; 

And  in  her  face  and  mien 
The  soul's  pure  brightness  he  beheld 

Without  a  veil  between: 
He  loved,  he  hoped,  —  a  holy  flame 

Kindled  'mid  rapturous  tears;  70 

The  passion  of  a  moment  came 

As  on  the  wings  of  years. 

**  Such  bounty  is  no  gift  of  chance," 

Exclaimed  he;  "  righteous  Heaven, 
Preparing  your  deliverance. 

To  me  the  charge  hath  given. 
The  Czar  full  oft  m  words  and  deeds 

Is  stormy  and  self-willed; 
But,  when  the  Lady  Catherine  pleads. 

His  violence  is  stilled.  80 

Leave  open  to  my  wish  the  course, 

And  I  to  her  will  go; 
From  that  humane  and  heavenly  source, 

Good,  only  g^ood,  can  flow." 
Faint  sanction  given,  the  Cavalier 

Was  eager  to  depart. 
Though  question  followed  question,  dear, 

To  the  Maiden's  filial  heart 

Li?ht  was  his  step,  —  his  hopes,  more  light. 

Kept  pace  with  lus  desires;  90 

And  the  fifth  morning  gave  him  sight 

Of  Moscow's  glittering  spires. 
He  sued:  —  heart-smitten  by  the  wrong, 

To  the  lorn  Fugitive 
The  Emperor  sent  a  pledge  as  strong 

As  sovereign  power  oould  give. 

O  more  than  mighty  change  t    If  e'er 

Amazement  rose  to  pain, 
And  joy's  excess  produced  a  fear 

Of  something  void  and  vain;  too 

T  was  when  the  Parents,  who  had  mourned 

So  long  tbe  lost  a»  dead. 
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Beheld  their  only  Child  retiimed» 
The  household  floor  to  tread. 

Soon  gratitude  gave  way  to  loye 

Within  the  Maiden's  breast; 
Deliyered  and  Deliverer  moye 

In  bridal  garments  drest; 
Meek  Catherine  had  her  own  reward; 

The  Czar  bestowed  a  dower;  no 

And  universal  Moscow  shared 

The  triumph  of  that  hour. 

Flowers  strewed  the  ground;  the  nuptial , 
feast 

Was  held  with  costly  state; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  noble  guest. 

The  Foster-parents  sate; 
Encouraged  by  the  imperial  eye. 

They  shrank  not  into  shade; 
Great  was  their  bliss,  the  honour  high 

To  them  and  nature  paid  t 
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OR,  THE   ROMANCE   OP  THE  WATER 

LILY 
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For  the  names  and  persons  in  the  following 
poem,  see  the  History  of  the  renowned  Prince 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table ; 
for  the  rest  the  Author  is  answerable  ;  only  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Lotns,  with  the 
bust  of  the  Gkxldess  appearing  to  rise  ont  of 
the  full-blown  flower,  was  sug^pested  by  the 
beautiful  work  of  ancient  art,  once  inclnded 
among  the  Townley  Marbles,  and  now  in  the 
Briti^  Museum. 

In  addition  to  the  short  notice  prefixed  to 
this  poem  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  say 
that  it  rose  out  of  a  few  words  casually  used  in 
conversation  by  my  nephew  Henry  Hutchinson. 
He  was  describing  with  great  spirit  the  ap- 
pearance and  movement  of  a  vessel  which 
he  seemed  to  admire  more  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  said  her  name  was  the 
Water  Lily,  This  plant  has  been  my  delight 
from  my  boyhood,  as  I  have  seen  it  floating  on 
the  lake ;  and  that  conversation  put  me  upon 
constructing  and  composing  the  poem.  Had  I 
not  heard  those  words  it  would  never  have  been 
written.  The  form  of  the  stanza  is  new,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  five  lines  as 
they  were  thrown  o£P,  and  is  not  perhaps  well 
suited  to  narrative,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  been  trusted  to  had  I  thought  at  the  be- 


ginning that  the  poem 
such  a  length. 


While  Merlin  paced  the 
Forth-looking  toward  the  rocks  of 
The  pleased  Enchanter  ^ 
Of  a  bright  Ship  that  seemed  to 
Yet  was  she  work  of  mortal  haoib, 
And    took    from    men    her 
Water  Lilt. 


-ii 


Soft  was  the  wind,  that  landwrnid  blr« 
And,  as  the  Moon,  o'er  boom  daik  ai 

ascendant. 
Grows  from  a  little  edge  otf  Hght 
To  a  full  orb,  this  Pinnace  briglit        « 
Became,  as  nearer  to  the  coaat  she  ^sr^ 
More  glorioi!U,  with  spread  sail  mud 
ing  pendant. 


Upon  this  winged  Shape  so  fair 
Sf^e  Merlin  gazed  with 
H^r  lineaments,  thought  be. 
Aught  that  was  ever  shown 


Was  ever  built  with  patient 
Or,  at  a  touch,  produced  by 
formation. 


Now,  though  a  Mechanist,  wliose  skS 
Shames  the  degenerate  grasp  of  modot 

science,  ? 

Grave  Merlin  (and  belike  the  more 
For  practising  occult  and  perilous  krei 
Was  subject  to  a  freakish  will 
That  sapped  good  thoughts,  or  seared  tfcs 

with  defiance. 

Provoked  to  envious  spleen,  he  east 
An  altered   look    upon    the    advsocut 

Stranger 
Whom  he  had  hailed  with  jot,  and  ene^ 
<<  My  Art  shall  help  to  tame  her  pridt-  * 
Anon  the  breeze  became  a  blast. 
And  the  waves  rose,  and  aky  pogteiA^ 

danger.  ^ 

With  thrilling  word,  and  potent  nga 
Traced  on  the  beach,  his  work  the  Sfl^ 

oerer  urges; 
The  clouds  in  blacker  olonds  are  lost, 
Like  spiteful  Fiends  that  Taniah,  ersff^ 
By  Fiends  of  aspect  more  malien; 
And  tfie  winds  roused  the  Deep  withfierce 
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tt  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore 

fits   this  Sea-flower,  this  buoyant  Gral- 

ley; 
ipreme  in  loyeline^  and  grace 
:  motion,  whether  in  the  embrace       40 
^  trusty  anchorage,  or  scuddinc^  o'er 
main  flood  roughened  into  hill  and 

Talley. 

3  hold,  how  wantonly  she  laves 
er  sides,  the  Wizard's  craft  confound- 
ing; 
ike  something  out  of  Ocean  sprung 

^  he  for  ever  fresh  and  young, 
reasts  the  sea-flashes,  and  huge  wares 
-gallant  high,  rebounding  amfrebound- 
ingl 

at  Ocean  under  niagic  heayes, 
jid  cannot  spare  the  Thing  he  cherished: 
.h  !  what  avails  that  she  was  fair,  51 
uminous,  blithe,  and  debonair  ? 
'he  storm  has  stripped  her  of  her  leaves; 
)  Lily  floats  no  longer  1  —  She  hath 
perished. 

rrieve  for  her,  —  she  deserves  no  less; 
»o  like,  yet  so  unlike,  a  living  Creature  ! 
*fo  heart  had  she,  no  busy  brain; 
rhough  loved,  she  could  not  love  again; 
rhough  pitied, yetf/  her  own  distress; 
r  au^ht  that  troubles  us,  the  fools  of 
Nature.  60 

fet  is  there  cause  for  gushing  tears; 
M>  richly  was  this  Oalley  laden, 
\.  fairer  than  herself  she  bore, 
\.nd,  in  her  struggles,  cast  ashore; 
k  lovely  One,  who  nothing  hears 
wind  or  wave  —  a  meek  and  guileless 
Maiden. 

Into  a  cave  had  Merlin  fled 

From  mischief,  caused  by  spells  himself 

bad  muttered; 
And  while,  repentant  all  too  late. 
In  moody  posture  there  he  sate,  70 

He  heara  a  voice,  and  saw,  with  half- 
raised  head. 
Visitant  by  whom  these  words  were 
uttered; 

**  On  Christian  service  this  frail  Bark 
Sailed  **    (hear    me,    Merlin !)    <^under 
high  protection, 


Though  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heathen 

power 
Was  carved — a  Goddess  with  a  Lily 

flower, 
The  old  Egyptian's  emblematic  mark 
Of  joy  immortal  and  of  pure  affection. 

Her  course  was  for  the  British  strand; 
Her  freight,  it  was  a  Damsel  peerless;  80 
Grod  reigns  above,  and  Spirits  strong 
May  gather  to  avenge  this  wrong 
Done  to  the  Princess,  and  her  Land 
Which  she  in  duty  left,  sad  but  not  cheei^ 
less. 

And  to  Caerleon's  loftiest  tower 
Soon  will  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Table 
A  cry  of  lamentation  send; 
And  all  will  weep  who  there  attend. 
To  ffrace  that  Stranger's  bridal  hour, 
For  whom  the  sea  was  made  unnavigable. 

Shame  t  should  a  Child  of  royal  line     91 
Die    through     the     blindness    of    thy 

maUce?" 
Thus  to  the  Necromancer  spake 
Nina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
A  gentle  Sorceress,  and  benign. 
Who  ne'er    embittered    any  good    man's 

chalice. 

''What     boots,"    continued    she,    ''to 

mourn  ? 
To  expiate  thy  sin  endeavour: 
From  the  bleak  isle  where  she  is  laid. 
Fetched  by  our  art,  the  Egyptian  Maid 
May  yet  to  Arthur's  court  be  borne      101 
Cold  as  she  is,  ere  life  be  fled  for  ever. 

My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 

That    brought    me   down   that   sunless 

river. 
Will  bear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave, 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave;  — 
Then  Merlin  t  for  a  rapid  flight 
Through  air,  to  thee  my  Charge  will  I 

deliver. 

The  very  swiftest  of  thy  cars 
Must,  when  my  part  is  done,  be  ready; 
Meanwhile,  for  further  guidance,  look  m 
Into  thy  own  prophetic  Dook; 
And,  if  that  fail,  consult  the  Stars 
To  learn  thy  course;  farewell !  be  prompt 
and  steady." 
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This  scarcely  spoken,  she  again 
Was  seated  in  her  gleaming  shallop, 
That,  o'er  the  yet-oistempered  Deep, 
Pursued  its  way  with  bira-like  sweep^ 
Or  like  a  steed,  without  a  rein, 
Urged    o'er    the    wilderness    in    sportive 
gallop.  120 

Soon  did  the  gentle  Nina  reach 
That  Isle  without  a  house  or  hayen; 
Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought, 
Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  ruin  aught 
But  a  oarred  Lotus  cast  upon  the  beach 
By  the  fierce  wayes,  a  flower  in  marble 
graven. 

Sad  relique,  but  how  fair  the  while  t 
For  gently  each  from  each  retreating 
With  backward  ctu*ve,  the  leaves  revealed 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  concealed,     130 
Of  a  Divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 
On    Nma,  as    she    passed,  with    hopeful 
greeting. 

No  quest  was  hers  of  vague  desire, 
Of  tortured  hope  and  purpose  shaken; 
Following  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
She  spied  the  lonely  Castaway, 
Unmarred,  unstripped  of  her  attire, 
But  with  closed  eyes,  —  of  breath  and  bloom 
forsaken. 

Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced, 
With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion,      140 
The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound; 
And,    while    she    raised  her  from  the 

ground. 
And  m  the  pearly  shallop  placed. 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  and  stilled  the  ocean. 

The  turmoil  hushed,  celestial  springs 
Of   music    opened,  and    there  came  a 

blending 
Of  fragrance,  underived  from  earth, 
With  gleams  that  owed  not  to  the  sun 

their  birth, 
And  that  soft  rustling  of  invisible  win^ 
Which  Angels  make,  on  works  of  love  de- 
scending. 150 

And  Nina  heard  a  sweeter  voice 

Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  flower  had 

spoken: 
**  Thou  hast  achieved,  fair  Dame !  what 

none 


Less  pure  in  spirit  oonld  hmTe  dnt; 
60,  in  thy  enterprise  regoiee ! 
Air,  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  heaycB,  «■ 
betoken." 

So  cheered,  she  left  that  IslaBdUolL 
A  bare  rock  of  the  Scilly  <d«stcr; 
And,  as  they  traversed  the  unocckla 
The  self-illumined  Brigantine 
Shed,  on  the  Slumberer's  eold  via  da 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melaneholy  laattt. 


Fleet  was  their  coarse,  and  whs  ^ 

came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  wbenoe  the  rim 
Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood. 
Merlin,  as  fixed  in  thou^t  be  gtood, 
Was  thus  accosted  by  the  Dame; 
**  Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  I  novdei^ 

I 

But    .where     attends     thj    dmad 

where?" — 
Quoth  Merlin,  *'  Even  as  I  was  bidd& 
So  have  I  done;  as  trusty  as  thj  ts^ 
My  vehicle    shall    prove  —  0  f^M 

Charge ! 
If  this  be  sleep,  how  soft !  if  destl,k| 

fair!  J 

Much  have  my  books  diaeloaed,  bat  &  9 

is  hidden." 

He  spake;  and  glidinfi^  into  view 
Forth  from  the  grotto^  dinmiesteb^ 
Came  two  mute  Swans,  whose  phiiB0< 

dusky  white 
Changed,  as  the  jiair    approached 

%ht. 

Drawing  an  ebon  ear,  their  hoe 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  aoibes. 


. 


Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 
The  Princess,  passive  to  all  chmso' 
The  car  received  her:  —  then  up-i^* 
Into  the  ethereal  element  J 

The  Birds  with  progress  smooth  tad  f*>j 
As  thought,  when  through  bxiglit  ref^ 
memory  ranges. 

Sage  Merlin,  at  the  Slumberer^  li^ 
Instructs  the  Swans  their  way  to  inos** 
And  soon  Caerleon's  towers  f/pn^ 
And  notes  of  minstrelsy  we^  besn' 
From  rich  pavilions  spreading  w>^ 
For  dome  high  day  of  long-expected  p* 
sure. 
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^e-stricken  stood    both  Knights  and 

I>ames 
3  00  firm  ground  the  car  alighted; 
tsoons  astonishment  was  past, 
r  in  that  face  they  saw  the  kuty 
9t  lingering  loak  of  clay,  that  tames 
ride ;  by  which  all  happiness  is  blighted. 

id  Merlin,  *<  Mighty  Kin&f,  fair  Lords, 
7SLy  with  feast  and  tilt  and  tourney  I  aoo 
t  savr,  throughout  this  royal  House, 
»  heard,  a  rocking  marrellous 

turrets,  and  a  cuish  of  swords 
shaken,  as  I  closed  my  airy  journey. 

I !  by  a  destiny  well  known 

>  mortals,  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow; 

UB  is  the  wished-f  or  Bride,  the  Maid 

:  Egypt,  from  a  rock  conveyed 

liere  she  by  shipwreck  had  been  thrown, 

light  I   but  grief  may  yanish  ere  the 


morrow. 


» 


axo 


Though  vast  thy  power,  thy  words  are 
weak," 

xchumed  the  King,  **  a  mockenr  hateful ; 

•utiful  Child,  her  lot  how  hard  ! 

I  this  her  piety's  reward  ? 

hose  watery  locks,  that  bloodless  cheek  t 

innds  without  remorse !  O  shore  un- 
grateful 1 

Uch  robes  are  fretted  by  the  moth; 
*owerB,  temples,  fall  by  stroke  of  thun^ 

der; 
V^ill  that,  or  deeper  thoughts,  abate 
i  Father's  sorrow  for  her  fate  ?  230 

ie  will  repent  him  of  his  troth; 
I  brain  will  bum,  his  stout  heart  split 

asunder. 

Uas !  and  I  have  caused  this  woe; 

?0T,  when  my  prowess   from  invading 

Neighbours 
Elad  fre^  his  Realm,  he  plighted  word 
Fhat  he  would  turn  to  Christ  our  Lord, 
And  his  dear  Daughter  on  a  Knight  be- 
stow 
horn  I  should  choose  for  love  and  match- 
less labours. 


Her  birth  was  heathen;  but  a  fence 
Of  holy  Angels  round  her  hovered:. 
A  Lady  added  to  my  court 
So  fair,  of  such  divine  report 


230 


And  worship,  seemed  a  recompence 
For  fifty  kingdoms  by  my  sword  recovered 

Ask  not  for  whom,  O  Champions  true  I 
She  was  reserved  by  me  her  life's  be* 

trayer; 
She  who  was  meant  to  be  a  bride 
Is  now  a  corse:  then  put  aside 
Vain  thouehts,  and  speed  ye,  with  observ- 
ance due 
Of  Christian  rites,  in  Christian  ground  to 
lay  her."  340 

«  The  tomb,"  said  Merlin,  **  may  not  close 
Upon  her  yet,  earth  hide  her  l>eauty; 
Not  froward  to  thy  sovereign  will 
Esteem  me,  Liege  I  if  I,  whose  skill 
Wafted  her  hither,  interpose 
To  check  this  pious  haste  of  erring  duty. 

My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 
The  secret  thou  art  bent  on  keeping: 
Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given, 
What  Bridegroom  was  for  ner  ordained 

by  Heaven.  250 

And  in  mv  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  tiiat  may  to  gladness  turn  this 

weeping. 

For  this,  approaching.  One  by  One, 
Thy  Knights  must  touch  the  cold  hand 

of  the  Virgin; 
So,  for  the  favoured  One,  the  Flower 

may  bloom 
Once  more;   but,  if  unchangeable  her 

doom. 
If  life  departed  be  for  ever  gone. 
Some    blest   assurance,  from    this    cloud 

emerging. 

May  teach  him  to  bewail  his  loss; 
Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapour,  rises 
And  melts;  but  grief  devout  that  shall 
endure,  261 

And  a  perpetual  growth  secure 
Of  purposes  which  no  false  thought  shall 
cross, 
A  harvest  of  high  hopes  and  noble  enter- 
prises." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  King;  —  "  anon. 
Here,  where  the  Princess  lies,  begin  the 

trial; 
Knights  each  in  order  as  ye  stand 
Stop  forth."  —  To  touch  the  pallid  hand 
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Sir  Agravaine  advanced;  no  sign  he  won 

From  Heaven  or  earth ;  —  Sir  Kay  e  had  like 

denial. 


370 


Abashed,  Sir  Dinas  tamed  away; 

Even  for  Sir  Percival  was  no  disclosure; 

Though  he,  devoutest  of  all  Champions^ 

ere 
He  reached  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 
Whereon  diffused  like  snow  the  Damsel 

lay, 

Full  thnce  had  crossed  himself  in  meek 
composure. 

Imagine  (but  ye  Saints !  who  can  ?) 
How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled  — 
The  wishes,  peradventure  the  despites 
That    overcame  some    not    ungenerous 
Knights;  aSo 

And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthened  out 
a  span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladies  thus  assem- 
bled. 

What  patient  confidence  was  here  I 
And  there  how  many  bosoms  panted  t 
While  drawing  toward  the  car  Sir  Gra^ 

waine,  m^ed 
For  tournament,  his  beaver  vailed. 
And  softly  touched;  but,  to  his  princely 

cheer 
And  high  expectancy,  no  sign  was  granted. 

Next,  disencumbered  of  his  harp. 

Sir  Tristram,  dear  to  thousands  as  a 

brother,  990 

Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  there 

ensued 
No  change;  —  the  fair  Izonda  he  had 

wooed 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too 

sharp, 
From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dread  another. 

Not  so  Sir  Launoelot;  —  from  Heaven's 
grace 

A  sign  he  craved,  tired  slave  of  vain  con- 
trition; 

The  royal  Guinever  looked  passing  glad 

When  his  touch  failed.  —  Next  came  Sir 
Galahad; 

He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that 
still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide 
vision.  300 


For  late,  as  near  a  miummiBg 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  gxeea 
Nina,  the  good  Enchantress, 
A  light  around  his  moasy  bed; 
And,  at  her  call,  a 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the 

Now,  while  his  bright-hair«d 

bowed. 
And  stood,  far-kenned  by 

with  ermine. 
As  o'er  the  insensate  Body 
The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  , 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solenm  issue  woold 


im 


Nor  deem  it  strange;  the  Youth  hsd  n 
That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  gki?. 
The  day  when  he  achieved  tfa^t  BSkM 

feat. 
The  marvel  of  the  Perixoct  Ssai 
Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  atrm 

was  shorn. 
Though  King  or  Knight  the  most 

in  story. 

He  touched  with  heaitatinff  hand— 
And  lo  1  those  Birds,  far-&med 

Love's  dominions, 
The  Swans,  in  triumii^  dap  their 
And  their  necks  play,  invorred  is 
Like  sinless  smuLos    in    Eden'k 

land;  — 
**  Mine  is  ehe,"  cried  the  K]ii|^—i 

they  clapped  their  piniona. 


''Mine  was  she — mine   ahe  1% 

dead. 
And  to  her  name  my  soul  ahall  ckt* 

sorrow;" 
Whereat,  a  tender  twil%fat  streik 
Of  oolour  dawned  upon  the  DuBd 

cheek; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  vo^ 

red. 
Seemed  from  each  other  a  faint  vtmt^ 

borrow. 


\ 


Deep  was  the  awe,  the  n^ytnre  bj^ 
Of  love  emboldened,  hope  witk  ^ 

entwining. 
When,  to  the  mouth,  releotiog  I^ 
Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-like  htft^ 
Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  dbubthil  lUtff* 
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iileiioe  did  King  Arthur  gaze 
on  tlie  signs  that  pass  away  or  tarry; 
silenoe  watched  the  gentle  strife 
Nature  leading  hack  to  life;  340 

3n  eased  his  soid  at  length  hy  praise 
od,  and  Heaven's  pure  Queen  —  the 
blissful  Mary. 

en  said  he,  **  Take  her  to  thy  heart, 
Galahad  I  a  treasure,  that  God  giv- 
ethy 
and  by  indissoluble  ties  to  thee 
rou^h  mortal  change  and  immortal- 
ity; 
happy  and  unenvied,  thou  who  art 
odly  Knight  that  hath  no  peer  that  liv- 
ethl" 

>t  long  the  Nuptials  were  delayed; 
id  sage  tradition  still  rehearses         350 
le  pomp,  the  glory  of  that  hour 
ben  toward  the  altar  from  her  bower 
ing  Arthur  led  the  Egyptian  Maid, 
Angels    carolled    these    feuvechoed 
verses;  — 

Who  shrinks  not  from  alliance 
Of  evil  with  good  Powers, 
To  God  proclaims  defiance, 
And  mocks  whom  he  adores. 

A  Ship  to  Christ  devoted 

From  the  Land  of  Nile  did  go;         160 

Alas  I  the  bright  Ship  float^ 

An  Idol  at  her  prow. 

By  magic  domination. 
The  Heaven-permitted  vent 
Of  purblind  mortal  passion. 
Was  wrought  her  punishment. 

The  Flower  the  Form  ¥rithin  it, 
What  served  they  in  her  need? 
Her  nort  she  coidd  not  win  it, 
Nor  from  mishap  be  freed.  170 

The  tempest  overcame  her, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more; 
But  gently,  gently  blame  her  — 
She  cast  a  Pearl  ashore. 

The  Maid  to  Jesu  hearkened. 
And  kept  to  him  her  faith. 
Till  sense  in  death  was  darkened, 
Or  sleep  akin  to  death. 


But  Angels  round  her  pillow 

Kept  watch,  a  viewless  band;  380 

And,  billow  favouring  billow, 

She  reached  the  destmed  strand. 

Blest  Pair  t  whatever  befall  you, 
Tour  faith  in  Him  approve 
Who  from  frail  earth  can  call  you 
To  bowers  of  endless  love  ! 


THE  POET  AND  THE  CAGED 
TURTLEDOVE 

1830.  1835 

Written  nt  Rydal  Mount.  This  dove  was 
one  of  a  pair  that  had  been  given  to  my 
daughter  by  our  excellent  friend,  Min  Jews* 
bury,  who  went  to  India  with  her  husband,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  where  she  died  of  cholera.  The  dove 
survived  its  mate  many  yean,  and  was  killed, 
to  our  great  sorrow,  by  a  neighbour's  cat  that 
got  in  at  the  window  and  dragged  it  partly  out 
of  the  cage.  These  verses  were  composed  ex- 
tempore, to  the  letter,  in  the  Terrace  Summer- 
house  before  spoken  of.  It  was  the  habit  of 
the  bird  to  beg^  cooing  and  murmuring  when- 
ever it  heard  me  making  my  verses. 

As  often  as  I  murmur  here 

My  half-formed  melodies, 
Straight  from  her  osier  mansion  near, 

The  Turtledove  replies: 
Though  silent  as  a  leaf  before, 

The  captive  promptly  coos; 
Is  it  to  teach  her  own  soft  lore. 

Or  second  my  weak  Muse  ? 

I  rather  think,  the  gentle  Dove 

Is  murmuring  a  reproof, 
Displeased  that  I  from  lays  of  love 

Have  dared  to  keep  aloof; 
That  I,  a  Bard  of  hill  and  dale, 

Have  carolled,  fancy  free. 
As  if  nor  dove  nor  nightingale. 

Had  heart  or  voice  for  me. 

If  such  thy  meaning,  O  forbear. 

Sweet  Bird  t  to  So  me  wrong; 
Love,  blessM  Love,  is  everywhere 

The  spirit  of  my  song: 
'Mid  grove,  and  by  the  calm  flresldei 

Love  animates  my  lyre  — 
That  coo  again  1  —  't  is  not  to  chide. 

I  feel,  but  to  inspire. 
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PRESENTIMENTS 

1830.  1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Moant 

Presentiments  I  they  judge  not  right 
Who  deem  that  ye  from  open  light 

Retire  in  fear  of  shame; 
All  heaveiv-bom  Instincts  shmi  the  touch 
Of  vulgar  sense,  —  and,  being  such, 

Such  priyilege  je  claim. 

The  tear  whose  source  I  could  not  guess, 
The  deep  sigh  that  seemed  fatherless, 

Were  mine  in  early  days; 
And  now,  unforced  t^  time  to  part  to 

With  fancy,  I  obey  my  heart. 

And  venture  on  your  praise. 

What  though  some  busy  foes  to  good, 
Too  potent  over  nerve  and  blood, 

Lurk  near  you  —  and  combine 
To  taint  the  health  which  ye  infuse; 
This  hides  not  from  the  moral  Muse 

Your  origin  divine. 

How  oft  from  you,  derided  Powers  f 
Comes  Faith  that  in  auspicious  hours        ao 

Builds  castles,  not  of  air: 
Bodines  unsanctioned  by  the  will 
Flow  From  vour  visionary  skill. 

And  teach  us  to  beware. 

The  bosom-weight,  your  stubborn  gift, 
That  no  philosophy  can  lift. 

Shall  vanish,  if  ye  please. 
Like  morning  mist:  imd,  where  it  lay, 
The  spirits  at  your  bidding  play 

In  gaiety  and  ease.  so 

Star-guided  contemplations  move 
Through  space,  though  calm,  not  raised  above 

Prognostics  that  ye  rule; 
The  naked  Indian  of  the  wild. 
And  haply,  too,  the  cradled  Child, 

Are  pupils  of  your  school. 

But  who  can  fathom  your  intents. 
Number  their  signs  or  instruments  ? 

A  rainbow,  a  sunbeam, 
A  subtle  smell  that  Spring  unbinds,  40 

Dead  pause  abrupt  of  midnight  winds, 

An  echo,  or  a  oream. 

The  laughter  of  the  Christmas  hearth 
With  sighs  of  self-exhausted  mirth 
Ye  feelingly  reprove; 


And  dail  V,  in  the  conscious 
Your  visitations  are  a  test 
And  exercise  of  love. 


When  some  great  change  gives 

scope 
To  an  exultinf  Nation's  hope, 

Oft,  startled  and  made  wise 
Bv  your  low-breathed  interpretii^ 
The  simply-meek  foretaste  the 

Of  bitter  contraries. 

Ye  daunt  the  proud  array  of 
Pervade  the  lonely  ocean  far 

As  sail  hath  been  unfurled; 
For  dancers  in  the  festive  haU 
What  ghastly  partners  hath  yoor  eaO 

Fetched  from  the  shadowy  world. 

'T  is  said,  that  warnings  ye  dbpeoae, 
Emboldened  by  a  keener  sense; 

That  men  have  lived  for  whom. 
With  dread  precision,  ye  made  dear 
The  hour  that  in  a  distant  year 

Should  knell  them  to  the  tomb. 

Unwelcome  insight  I  Yet  there  are. 
Blest  times  when  mystery  is  laid  fauf. 

Truth  shows  a  glorious  face. 
While  on  that  isthmus  which  eotDMosa^ 
The  councils  of  both  worlds,  she  stia^ 

Sage  Spirits  I  by  your  grace. 

God,  who  instructs  the  brutes  to  aomk 
All  changes  of  the  element. 

Whose  wisdom  fixed  the  scale 
Of  natures,  for  our  wants  providei 
By  higher,  sometimes  humbler. 

When  lights  of  reas<m  faiL 

"IN   THESE   FAIR  VALES  H.^^l 
MANY  A   TREE" 

1830.  183s 

Eng^nven,  during  my  absence  is  Italy,  «^ 
a  brass  plate  inserted  in  the  St<NMw 

In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a  Tif* 

At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  sptred: 
And  from  the  builder's  hand  tins  SIba 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  owi, 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard: 
So  let  it  rest;  and  time  will  ooDt 

When  here  the  tender-hewted 
Mi^  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  hka, 

As  one  of  the  departed. 


ELEGIAC   MUSINGS 
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ELEGIAC   MUSINGS 

THE  GROUNDS  OF  COLEORTON  HALL, 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  G.  H. 
BEAUMONT,   BART. 

1830.    183s 

Fhese  renes  were  in  part  composed  pn  horse- 
ck  daring  a  storm,  while  I  was  on  my  way 
»m  Coleorton  to  Cambridge :  they  are  alluded 
elsewhere. 

[n  these  grounds  stands  the  Parish  Chnrch, 
lerein  is  a  mural  monument  bearing  an  In- 
iption  which,  in  deference  to  the  earnest 
laest  of  the  deceased,  is  confined  to  name, 
tea,  and  these  words: — ^*^£nter  not  into 
Igment  with  thy  servant,  0  Loud  I  *' 

rxH  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme 
raven  on  the  tomb  we  struggle  against 

Time, 
laa,  how  feebly  I  but  our  feelings  rise 
id  still  we  struggle  when  a  good  man 

dies: 
ich  offering  Beaumont  dreaded  and  for- 
bade, 
spirit  meek  in  self-abasement  clad. 
Bt  here  at  least  —  though  few  have  num- 
bered days 
[lat   shunned  so  modestly  the  light  of 

praise  — 

b  graceful  manners,  and  the  temperate  ray 

E  waX  arch  fancy  which  would  round  him 

play,  10 

tightening  a  converse  never  known  to 

swerve 
rom  courtesy  and  delicate  reserve; 
bat  sense,  the  bland  philosophy  of  life, 
Fhich  checked  discussion  ere  it  warmed  to 

strife  — 
boee  rare  accomplishments,  and  varied 

powers, 
[ight  have  their  record    among  sylvan 

bowers, 
h,  fled  for  ever  1  vanished  like  a  blast 
hat  shook  the  leaves  in  myriads  as  it 

passed;  — 
one  from  this  world  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and 

sky, 
hmi  all  its  niirit-moving  imagery, 
otensely  stuoied  with  a  painter's  eye, 
'  poet's  heart;  and,  for  congenial  view, 
[ortrayed  with  ha^ypiest  pei^,  not  untrue 
0  cooomon  recogmtions  while  the  line 
Wed  in  a  course  of  sympathy  divine,  — 
^h  t  fevered,  too  abruptly,  from  delighta 
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That  all  the  seasons  shared  with  eqiud 

rights; — 
Rapt  in  uie  j^raoe  of  undismantled  age. 
From  soul-telt  music,  and  the  treasured 

Lit  by  that  evening  lamp  which  loved  to 

shed  30 

Its  mellow  lustre  round  thy  honoured  head; 
While  Friends  beheld  thee  give  with  eye^ 

voice,  mien. 
More  than  theatric  force  to  Shakspeare's 

scene;  — 
If  thou  hast  heard  me  —  if  thy  Spirit  know 
Aught  of  these  bowers  and  whence  their 

pleasures  flow; 
If  things  in  our  remembrance  held  so  dear. 
And  thoughts  and  projects  fondly  cherished 

here, 
To  thy  exalted  nature  only  seem 
Time's  vanities,  light  fragments  of  earth*8 

dream  — 
Rebuke  us  not !  —  The  mandate  is  obeyed 
That  said,  ^Let  praise  be  mute  where  I 

am  laid;"  4c 

The  holier  deprecation,  given  in  trust 
To  the  cold  marble,  waits  upon  thy  dust; 
Yet  have  we   found  how  slowly  genuine 

grief 
From  sUent  admiration  wins  relief. 
Too  long  abashed,  thy  Name  is  like  a  rose 
That    doth   <<  within  itself    its  sweetness 

close; " 
A  drooping  dai^  changed  into  a  cup 
In  which  her  bnght-eyed  beauty  is  shut  up. 
Within  these  groves,  where  still  are  flitting 

by  ^  50 

Shades  of  the  Past,  oft  noticed  with  a  sigh. 
Shall  stand  a  votive  Tablet,  haply  free, 
When  towers  and  temples  fsdl,  to  speak  of 

Thee  I 
If  sculptured  emblems  of  our  mortal  doom 
Recall  not  there  the  wisdom  of  the  Tomb, 
Green  ivy  risen  from  out  the  cheerful  earth, 
Will  frin^  the  lettered  stone;  and  herbs 

sprmg  forth, 
Whose  fragrance,  by  soft  dews  and  rain 

unbound, 
Shall  penetrate  the  heart  without  a  wound; 
While  truth  and  love  their  purposes  fulAl, 
Commemorating  genius,  talent,  skill,        6  c 
That  could  not  ne  concealed  where  Thou 

wert  known; 
Thy  virtues  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone. 
The   God   upon   whose  meroy  they  are 

thrown. 
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"CHATSWORTHI  THY  STATELY 
MANSION,  AND  THE  PRIDE" 

1830.  1835 

I  have  reason  to  remember  the  day  that  gave 
rise  to  this  Sonnet,  the  6th  of  November  1880. 
Having  ondertaken,  a  great  feat  for  me,  to  ride 
my  daughter's  pony  from  Westmoreland   to 
Cambric^e,  that  she  might  have  the  use  of  it 
^hUe  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  at  Trinity  Lodge, 
on  my  way  from  Bake  well  to  Matlook  I  turned 
aside  to  Chatsworth,  and  had  scarcely  gratified 
my  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  that  celebrated 
place  before  there  came  on  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  which  continued  till  I  reached 
Derby,  both  man  and  pony  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
For  myself,  I  went  to  bed  at  noon-day.     In  the 
course  of  that  journey  I  had  to  encounter  a 
storm,  worse  if  possible,  in  which  the  pony 
could  (or  would)  only  make  his  way  slantwise. 
I  mention  this  merely  to  add  that  notwithstaiid- 
ing  Uiis  battering  I  composed,  on  horseback, 
the  lines  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont,  suggested  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Ck>leorton. 

Chatsworth  I  %  stately  mansion,  and  the 

pride 
Of  thy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  present 
To  house  and  home  in  many  a  craggy  rent 
Of  the  wild  Peak;  where  new-bom  waters 

elide 

Throng    fields   whose   thrifty    oconpants 

abide 
As  in  a  dear  and  chosen  banishment, 
With  every  semblance  of  entire  content; 
So  kind  is  simple  Nature,  fairly  tried ! 
Yet  He  whose  heart  in  childhood  gave  her 

troth 
To  pastoral  dales,  thin-set    with  modest 

farms, 
May  learn,  if  judgment  strengthen  with  his 

growth, 
That,    not  for    Fancy  only,    pomp    hath 

charms; 
And,  strenuous  to  protect  from   lawless 

harms 
The  extremes  of  favoured  life,  may  honour 

both. 


THE  PRIMROSE  OF  THE    ROCK 

1831.  1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  Rock  stands 
on  the  right  hand  a  little  way  leading  up  the 
middle  road  from  Rydal  to  Orasmere.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  callmg  it  the  glow-  I 


worm  rock  from  the  number  of  ^ 
we  have  often  seen  banging  on  it  as  oe 
The  tuft  of  primrose  has/l  fear,  bea 
away  by  the  heavy  rains. 

A  Rock  there  is  whose  faomelj  frv^ 
The  passing  traveller  slights; 

Yet    there    the    glow-worms    K««g  ^ 
Uunps, 
Like  stars,  at  various  heights; 

And  one  coy  Primrose  to  that  Boek 
The  venial  breeze  invites. 

What  hideous  warfare  hath  been  wagci 
What  kmgdoms  overthrown. 

Since  first  I  spied  that  Primroee^aft 
And  markea  it  for  my  own; 

A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 
From  highest  heaven  let  down  I 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  steu^ 

Their  fellowship  renew; 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root, 

That  worketh  out  of  view; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock. 
Though  threatening  still  to  &U;         1 

The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere; 
And  God  upholds  them  all: 

So  blooms  this  lonely  Plant,  nor  dreafa 
Her  annual  funeral. 


Here  closed  the  meditative  strain; 

But  air  breathed  soft  that  day. 
The  hoary  mountain-heists  were 

The  sunny  vale  looked  gay; 
And  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Roek 

I  gave  this  after-lay.  , 

I  sang —  Let  myriads  of  bright  flowcn^ 
Like  Thee,  in  field  and  grove 

Revive  unenvied;  —  mightier  far. 
Than  tremblings  that  reprove 

Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope. 
Is  Grod's  redeeming  love; 

That  love  which  changed  —  for  was  diMir. 

For  sorrow  that  haid  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust,  for  withered  age— 

Their  moral  element,  0 

And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  eoise 

To  types  beneficent 
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blighted  thoagfa  we  a^,  we  too, 
lie  reasoning  Sons  of  Men, 
:xi  one  oblivious  winter  called 
hall  rise,  and  breathe  again; 
.  in  eternal  summer  lose 
ur  threescore  years  and  ten. 
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To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
This  prescience  from  on  high, 

The  faith  that  elevates  the  just, 
Before  and  when  they  die; 

And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven, 
A  court  for  Deity. 
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YARROW  REVISITED,  AND   OTHER  POEMS 

MPOSED  (TWO  EXCEPTED)  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND 
\ND    ON   THE   ENGLISH   BORDER,   IN   THE  AUTUMN    OF   1831 

I  the  autumn  of  1831,  my  daughter  and  I  set  off  from  Rydal  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  before 
leparture  for  Italy.  This  journey  had  been  delayed  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes  till  we 
id  that  the  time  appointed  for  his  leaving  home  would  be  too  near  for  him  to  receive  us  with- 
considerable  inconvenience.  Nevertheless  we  proceeded  and  reached  Abbotsford  on  Monday. 
IS  then  scarcely  able  to  lift  np  my  eyes  to  the  light.  How  sadly  changed  did  I  find  him  from 
man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay,  and  hopeful,  a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at  the  inn  at 
ardale,  in  my  presence,  his  daughter  Anne  also  being  there,  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  ray  own  wife 

daughter,  and  Mr.  QuilUnan,  — '*  I  mean  to  live  till  I  ameij^y,and  shall  write  as  long  as  I  live.^ 

to  return  to  Abbotsford,  the  inmates  and  guests  we  found  there  were  Sir  Walter,  Major  Scott, 
le  Scott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Liddell,  his  Lady  and  Brother,  and  Mr.  Allan  the 
Iter,  and  Mr.  Laidlow,  a  very  old  friend  of  Sir  Walter's.  One  of  Bnms's  sons,  an  officer  in  the 
tan  service,  had  left  the  house  a  day  or  two  before,  and  had  kindly  expressed  his  regret  that 
soold  not  await  my  arrival,  a  regret  that  I  may  truly  say  was  mutual.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  and 
u  Liddell  sang,  and  Mrs.  Lockluu>t  chanted  old  ballads  to  her  harp ;  and  Mr.  Allan,  hanging 
r  the  back  of  a  chair,  told  and  acted  odd  stories  in  a  humorous  way.  With  this  exhibition  and 
daughter's  singing,  Sir  Walter  was  much  amused,  as  indeed  were  we  aXi  as  far  as  circumstances 
lid  allow.  But  what  is  most  worthy  of  mention  is  the  admirable  demeanour  of  Major  Scott 
ing  the  following  evening,  when  Uie  Liddells  were  gone  and  only  ourselves  and  Mr.  Allan 
re  present.  He  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  sight  of  his  f ather*s  infirmities  and  from  the  great 
^nge  that  was  about  to  take  place  at  the  residence  he  had  built,  and  where  he  had  long  lived 
10  mneh  prosperitv  and  happiness.  But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  patient  kindness  with 
ioh  he  supported  himself  unaer  the  many  fretful  expressions  that  his  sister  Anne  addressed  to 
1  or  uttered  in  his  hearing.  She,  poor  thing,  as  mistress  of  that  house,  had  been  subject,  after 
•  mover's  death,  to  a  heavier  load  of  care  and  responsibility  and  greater  sacrifices  of  time  than 
I  of  such  a  constitution  of  body  and  mind  was  able  to  bear.  Of  this,  Dora  and  I  vrere  made 
lensible,  that,  as  sOon  as  we  had  crossed  the  Tweed  on  our  departure,  we  grave  vent  at  the  same 
ment  to  our  apprehensions  that  her  brain  would  fail  and  she  would  go  out  of  her  mind,  or  that 
I  would  sink  under  the  trials  she  had  passed  and  those  which  awaited  her.  On  Tuesday  morning 
Walter  Scott  accompanied  us  and  most  of  the  party  to  Newark  Castle  on  the  Tarrow.  When  we 
Sighted  from  the  carriages  he  walked  pretty  stoutly,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  revisiting  those 

favourite  haunts.  Of  that  excursion  the  verses  "  Farrow  revisited  *'  are  a  memorial,  ^twith- 
nding  the  romance  that  pervades  Sir  Walter's  works  and  attaches  to  many  of  his  habits,  there 
too  mnch  pressure  of  fact  for  these  verses  to  harmonise  as  much  as  I  could  wish  with  other 
ems.  On  our  return  in  the  afternoon  we  had  to  cross  the  Tweed  directly  opposite  Abbotsford. 
le  wheels  of  our  carriage  grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  that  there  flows 
newhat  rapidly ;  a  rich  but  sad  light  of  rather  a  purple  than  a  golden  hue  was  spread  over  the 
Idon  hills  at  that  moment ;  and,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the  last  time  Sir  Walter 
mid  cross  the  stream,  I  was  not  a  little  moved,  and  expressed  some  of  my  feelings  in  the  sonnet 
grinniDg — **  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain."  At  noon  on  Thursday  we  left  Abbots- 
nl,  and  in  the  morning  of  that  day  Sir  Walter  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  tiU-^-iitet  when 

spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  happy  life  which  upon  the  whole  he  had  led.  He  had  written  in 
J  daughter's  Albunu  before  he  came  into  the  bx^akfast-room  that  morning,  a  few  stanzas  ad- 
tssed  to  her,  and,  while  putting  the  book  into  her  hand,  in  his  own  stndy,  standing  by  his  desk, 
t  said  to  her  in  my  presence  —  **  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind  but  for  your 
ther's  sake :  they  are  probably  the  last  verses  I  shall  ever  write."  They  show  how  much  his 
iad  was  impaired,  not  by  the  strain  of  thought  but  by  the  execution,  some  cd  the  lines  being 


6^c; 
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imn^tl^t,  and  one  stanza  wanting  corresponding  riiymes :  one  letter,  the  initial  S^  had  W^ 
«kmUt<Kl  iu  the  spelling  of  his  own  name.  In  this  interview  aUo  it  waa  that,  upon  my  mjiii^ 
a  hope  of  his  health  being  benefited  by  the  climate  of  the  country  to  wlddi  he  was  gn^,  sac^ 
the  interest  he  would  take  in  the  classic  remembrances  of  Italy,  he  made  nae  id  tha  qwtca 
tnom  **  Yarrow  nnvisited  "  as  recorded  by  me  in  the  ^*  Musings  at  Aqnapendente  *'  six  jviatAs 
wards.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  mentioned  in  his  Life  of  him  what  I  heard  from  several  qaarteiST^ 
abroad,  both  at  Home  and  elsewhere,  that  little  seemed  to  interest  him  but  what  he  eodd  eA 
or  heard  of  the  f ng^tire  Stuarts  and  their  adherents  who  had  followed  them  into  eaalfc  B^  i 
*'  Yarrow  revisited  '*  and  the  "  Sonnet  '*  were  sent  him  before  his  departure  from  "Rng^*^  Sn 
further  particulars  of  the  conversations  which  occurred  during  this  visit  I  should  have  stt4« 
had  they  not  been  already  accurately  recorded  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  I  first  became  aeqiuwfie^v^ 
this  great  and  amiable  man  —  Sir  Walter  Scott — in  the  year  1803,  when  my  sister  and  L  lab 
a  tour  in  Scotland,  were  hospitably  received  by  him  in  Lasswade  upon  the  bsaks  of  tWIa 
where  he  waa  then  living.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the  course  of  the  foUowiii^  waA:  i 
particulars  are  given  in  my  sister^s  Journal  of  that  tour. 

TO 
SAMUEL  ROGERS,  Esq., 

A3  A  TESTIMONY  OF  FRIENDSHTF, 
AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OF  INTELLECTUAL  OBLIGATIONS, 
THESE  MEMORIALS  ARE  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBSDT 

RvDAL  Mount,  Dec.  n,  1834.  , 


I 
183I.   1835 

The  following  Stanzas  are  a  memorial  of  a 
dav  passed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other 
Friends  visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Yarrow  under 
hU  guidance,  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  Abbotsford,  for  Naples. 

The  dtle  '*  Yarrow  Revisited  *'  will  stand  in 
no  need  of  explanation  for  Readers  acquainted 
wiUi  the  Author's  previous  poems  suggested  by 
that  celebrated  Stream. 

Thr  gallant  Youth,  who  may  have  gained, 

Or  seeks,  a  "  winsome  Marrow," 
Was  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yarrow; 
Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-gate 

Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border  I 


Orave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet  day. 

Their  dignity  installing  10 

In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling; 
But  breezes  played,  and  sunshine  gleamed— 

The  forest  to  embolden; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  thoughts  the  Stream  flowed  on' 
la  foamy  agitation; 


And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  Quiet  contemplatioin: 
No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  f  reebom  mind  enthimlliiig. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hoursiy 

Our  happy  atijs  recalling. 

Brisk  Youth  appeared,  the  Mom  of  yi^ 

With  freaks  of  eraceful  foDy,  —         | 
Life's  temperate  In  oon,  her  sober  Efe,    1 

Her  Night  not  melancholy; 
Past,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united,  i 

Like  guests  that  meet,  and  aona  bm 
far. 

By  cordial  love  invited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging^ 
Did  meet  us  with  tmaltered  face. 

Though  we  were  changed  anl  chaagap 
If,  tken^  some  natural  shadows  qpraad 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul's  deep  valley  waa  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 


Eternal  blessmgs.on  the  Mnae, 
And  her  divine  employment  I 

The  blameless  Muse,  who  trains  her 
For  hope  and  calm  enjojrmeot; 

Albeit  sioJaiess,  lingering  yet, 
Has  o'er  their^Sowbiooded; 
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nd  Care  waylays  their  steps  —  a  Sprite 
Not  easily  eluded. 

3r  liiee,  O  Scott  I  eompelled  to  change 
Green  Eildoinhill  and  Cheviot  50 

or  warm  Vesuyio's  yine-clad  slopes; 
And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Tiviot 
or  mild  Sorento's  breezy  waves; 
May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
^ith  native  Fancy  her  fresh  aid, 
Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking  I 

h  !  while  they  minister  to  thee, 
Each  vying  with  the  other, 
[ay  Health  return  to  mellow  Age 
With  Strength,  her  venturons  brother;  60 
nd  Tiber,  ami  each  brook  and  rill 
Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
^ith  nnimagined  beauty  shine, 
Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  ! 

OT  Thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
f  ndthf  ul  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow; 
nd  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee,  70 

t  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 


gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine, 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honour 
s  thy  own  Yarrow  gs^ve  to  me  . 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her; 
eheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see. 

Unwilling  to  surrender 
^reams  treasured  up  from  early  days, 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 
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nd  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer, 
^  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen. 

Memorial  tribute  offer  ? 

ea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self  ? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Tnhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

Tor  deem  that  localised  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections; 
'nsanctifies  our  tears  —  made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections: 
ii,  no  !  the  visions  of  the  jpast 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feelmg 
ife  as  she  is  —  our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 
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Bear  witness,  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  entered;  100 

And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  *<  last  Mmstrel,"  (not  the  last  I) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Flow  on  for  ever,  Yarrow'  Stream ! 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine,  no 

And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  I 

II 

Ox\  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT  FROM  AB- 
BOTSFORD,  FOR  NAPLES 

1831.  1835 

A  TROUBLE,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,    hangs    o'er    Eildon's    triple 

height: 
Spirits  of  rower,  assembled  there,  complain 
For  kindred  Power  departing  from  their 

M^ht; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a 

blithe  strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners  I  for  the 

might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes; 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 

knows 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.    Be  true. 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope  I 

III 

A  PLACE  OF  BURIAL  IN   THE 
SOUTH   OF  SCOTLAND 

1831.  1835 

Sifular  nUoes  for  burial  are  not  unfrequent 
in  Scotlaaa.  The  one  that  suggested  this  Son- 
net lies  on  the  banks  of  a  sm^  stream  called 
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the  Wanchope  that  flows  into  the  Esk  near 
Langholine.  Miokle,  who,  as  it  appears  from 
his  poem  on  Sir  Martin,  was  not  without  genuine 
poetic  f  eetings,  was  bom  and  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  this  neighbourhood,  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  The 
Esk,  both  above  and  below  Langholme,  flows 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  the  two 
streams  of  the  Wanchope  and  the  Ewes,  which 
join  it  near  that  place,  are  such  as  a  pastoral 
poet  would  delight  in. 

Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged 

steep 
That  curbs  a  foaming  brook,  a  Grave-yard 

lies; 
The  hare's  best  couching-^lace  for  fearless 

sleep; 
Which  moonlit  elves,  far  seen  by  credulous 

eyes, 
Enter  in  dance.    Of  church,  or  sabbath  ties. 
No  vestige  now  remains;  yet  thither  creep 
Bereft  Ones,  and  in  lowly  anguish  weep 
Their  prayers  out  to  the  wind  and  naked 

skies. 
Proud  tomb  is  none;  but  rudely-sculptured 

knights, 
By  humble  choice  of  plain  old  times,  are 

seen 
Level  with  earth,  among  the  hillocks  green: 
Union    not   sad,  when    sunny    daybreak 

smites 
The  spangled  turf,  and  neighbouring  thick- 
ets ring 
With  Jubilate  from  the  choirs  of  spring  1 


IV 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A  MANSE  IN 
THE   SOUTH   OF   SCOTLAND 

1831.  1835 

The  manses  in  Scotland  and  the  g^ardens  and 
grounds  about  them  have  seldom  that  attrac- 
tive appearance  which  is  common  about  our 
English  parsonages,  even  when  the  clergyman's 
income  tails  below  the  average  of  the  Scotch 
minister^  This  is  not  merely  owing  to  the 
one  country  being  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
other,  but  arises  rather  out  of  the  equality  of 
their  benefices,  so  that  no  one  has  enough  to 
spare  for  decorations  that  might  serve  as  an 
example  for  others ;  whereas,  with  us,  the  taste 
of  the  richer  incumbent  extends  its  influtnce 
more  or  less  to  the  poorest.  After  all,  in  these 
observations  the  snrfaoe  only  of  the  matter  is 


touched.  I  once  heard  a  convexvitioD  b  yAaJk 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  was  d^eattim 
account  of  its  abuses.  **Yoii  cannot  6aj, 
however,'*  said  a  lady  of  the  party,  nmtlbc 
an  expression  used  by  Charles  IL,  *^  thai  it  m 
the  relig^ion  of  a  gentleman."  It  may  bt  kit 
to  the  Scotch  themselves  to  detemuBe  hev  bf 
this  observation  applies  to  their  Kiik,  vbik  it 
cannot  be  denied,  if  it  is  wanting-  in  that  Ab- 
acteristic  quality,  the  aspect  of  commoa  Bfi. 
so  far  as  concerns  its  beauty,  must  suffer.  ^ 
cere  christian  piety  may  be  thought  not  t? 
stand  in  need  of  refinement  or  studied  cm- 
ment ;  but  assuredly  it  is  ever  ready  to  adopt 
them,  when  they  fall  within  its  notice,  as  bcsds 
allow ;  and  this  obserration  applies  not  only  te 
manners,  but  to  everything  a  ehristiao  (tnit 
so  in  spirit)  cultivates  and  gathers  round  lam, 
however  humble  his  social  oonditioii. 

Say,  ye    far-travelled    clouds,  &r-seei^ 

hills  — 
Among  the  happiest-looking  homes  of  bkb 
Scattered  all  Britain  over,  through  deep 

glen. 
On  airy  upland,  and  by  forest  rills, 
And  o%r  wide  plains  cheered  by  the  hA 

that  trills 
His  sky-bom  warblings  —  does  aught  meet 

your  ken 
More  fit  to  animate  the  Poet's  pen, 
Aught  that  more  surelv  by  its  aspect  fOk 
Pure  minds  with  sinless  envy,  than  ike 

Abode 
Of  the  good  Priest:  who,  faithful  thxoogk 

all  hours 
To  his  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God, 
Has  yet  a  heart  and  hand  for  trees  aid 

flowers. 
Enjoys  the  walks  his  predecessors  trod, 
Nor  covets  lineal  rights  in  lands  and  towers. 


COMPOSED  IN  ROSLIN  CHAPEL 
DURING  A  STORM 

1831.  1835 

We  were  detained  by  incoMsnt  nua  tfd 
storm  at  the  small  inn  near  Roslin  Chapel,  sad  I 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  pacing  to  asd 
fro  in  this  beautiful  structure,  which,  tfaosfk 
not  used  for  public  service,  is  not  sUoved  ^ 

r»  to  ruin.  Here  this  Sonnet  was  oompossd,  sad 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  if  it  has  at  all  doot  ]•- 
tice  to  the  f  eeUng  which  the  place  and  the  stoia 
raging  without  inspired.  I  was  as  a  onoMr :  • 
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jiter  delineatiiig  the  interior  of  the  chapel  and 
mi  Bute  featnres  under  inch  cironmstances 
old.  baTOi  no  donbt,  found  his  time  aneeably 
irtened.  But  the  moTementi  of  the  mind 
UBt  \>e  more  free  while  dealing  with  words 
Uk  -with  lines  and  ooloors ;  such  at  least  was 
»n  And  has  been  on  many  other  occasions  my 
lief,  and,  as  it  is  allotted  to  few  to  follow 
tK  arts  with  success,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
a  calling  for  tliis  and  a  thousand  other 
sommendations  which  are  denied  to  that  of 
e  painter. 

EiK  "Wind  ia  now  thy  organist; —  a  clank 
Ve  know  not  whence)  ministers  for  a  bell 
o  mark  some  change  of  service.    As  the 

swell 
f  music  reached  its  height,  and  even  when 

"he  notes,  in  prelude,  Ro6Lm  I  to  a  blank 
>f  silence,  how  it  thrilled  thy  sumptuous 

roof, 
*illars,  and  arches,  —  not  in  vain    time- 
proof, 
rhougn  Christian  rites  be  wanting  !  From 

what  bank 
3aine  those  lire  herbs  ?  by  what  hand  were 

they  sown 
dVlieTe  dew  falls  not,  where  rain-drops  seem 

unknown? 
Tet  in  the  Temple  they  a  friendly  niche 
§hare  with  their  sculptured  fellows,  that, 

green-grown. 
Copy   their  beauty  more  and  more,  and 

preach, 
Thongn  mute,  of  all  things  blending  into 

one. 

VI 

THE  TROSACHS 

1831.  1835 

As  recorded  in  my  sister's  Journal,  I  had  first 
seen  the  Trosaohs  in  her  and  Coleridge's  com- 
pany. The  sentiment  that  runs  through  this 
Sonnet  was  natural  to  the  season  in  which  I 
again  saw  this  beautiful  spot;  but  this  and 
some  other  sonnets  that  follow  were  coloured 
by  the  remembrance  of  my  recent  visit  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  melancholy  errand  on 
which  be  was  going. 

There  's  not  a  nook  within  this  solenm  Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Tangfat  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autunm 

gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 


Withered  at  eve.    From  scenes  of  art  which 

chase 
That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful 

eves 
Feed  it  mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rooks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear 

than  glass 
Untouched,    unbreathed    upon.       Thrice 

happy  quest, 
If  from  a  goloen  perch  of  aspen  spray 
(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught 

lay, 
Lulling  tbe  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest  I 

VII 
1831.  1835 

The    pibroch's  note,  discountenanced   or 

mute; 
The  Roman  kUt,  degraded  to  a  toy 
Of  quaint  apparel  for  a  half-spoilt  boy; 
The    target  mouldering  like    ungathered 

fruit; 
The  smoking  steam-boat  eager  in  pursuit, 
As  eagerly  pursued;  the  umbrella  spread 
To  weather^fend    the  Celtic    herdsman's 

head  — 
All   speak  of   manners  withering  to  the 

root, 
And  of  old  honours,  too,  and  passions  high: 
Then  may  we  ask,  though  pleased  that 

thought  should  range 
Among  the  conquests  of  civility. 
Survives  imagination  —  to  the  change 
Superior  ?     Help  to  virtue  does  she  give  ? 
If  not,  O  Mortals,  better  cease  to  live  I 


VIII 

COMPOSED  AFTER  READING  A 
NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  DAY 

1831.  1835 

**  People  !  your  chidns  are  severing  link 

by  link; 
Soon  shall  the  Rich  be  levelled  down  —  the 

Poor 
Meet  them  half  way."     Vain  boast  S   for 

These,  the  more 
They  thus  would  rise,  must  low  and  lower 

sink 
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Till,  by  repentance  stung,  they  fear  to 
think; 

While  all  lie  prostrate,  save  the  tyrant 
few 

Bent  in  quick  turns  each  other  to  undo, 

And  mix  the  poison,  they  themselves  must 
drink. 

Mistrust  thyself,  vain  Country !  cease  to 
cry, 

"  KnowledG;e  will  save  me  from  the  threat- 
ened woe." 

For,  if  than  other  rash  ones  more  thou  know, 

Yet  on  presumptuous  wing  as  far  would 
fly 

Above  thy  knowledge  as  they  dared  to 

Thou  wilt  provoke  a  heavier  penalty. 


IX 

COMPOSED   IN   THE   GLEN   OF 
LOCH   ETIVE 

1831.  1835 

**  That  make  the  Patriot-Bpirit**  It  was  mor- 
tifying to  have  frequent  occasions  to  observe  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  High- 
landers to  their  superiors;  love  of  country 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  its  opposite.  £mi- 
eration  was  the  only  relief  looked  to  with 
hope. 

''This  Land 'of  Rainbows  spanning  elens 
whose  walk,  ^^^  " 

Rock-built,  are  hung  with  rainbow-coloured 
mists  — 

Of  far-stretched  Meres  whose  salt  flood 
never  rests  — 

Of  tuneful  Caves  and  playf id  Waterfalls  — 

Of  Moimtains  varying  momently  their 
crests  — 

Proud  be  this  Land  I  whose  poorest  huts 
are  halls 

Where  Fancy  entertains  becoming  guests; 

While  native  song  the  heroic  Past  re- 
calls." 

Thus,  in  the  net  of  her  own  wishes  caught, 

The  Muse  exclaimed;  but  Story  now  must 
hide 

Her  trophies,  Fancy  crouch;  the  course  of 
pride 

Has  been  diverted,  other  lessons  taught. 

That  make  the  Patriot-spirit  bow  her  head 

Where  the  all-conquering  Roman  feared  to 
tread. 


X 

EAGLES 

COMPOSED  AT  DUNOLLIE  CASTLE  IN  HI 
BAY  OF  OBAN 

183I.    1835 

**The  last  I  saw  was  on  the  wing/' o€  t» 
promontory  of  Fairhead,  eonnty  of  Aatnm.  I 
mention  this  because,  thou^  my  tout  is  \^ 
land  with  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  son  vm  bi^ 
many  years  ago,  this  allusion  to  the  esgle  k  tu 
only  image  supplied  by  it  to  the  poetry  1  ^ 
since  written.  We  travelled  through  tltft  cm*- 
try  in  October,  and  to  the  shortneH  of  tbedin 
and  the  speed  with  which  we  trmTelled  (is  1 
carriage  and  four)  may  be  ascribed  tUi  vu' 
of  notices,  in  my  verse,  of  a  country  so  inUrt^ 
ing.  The  deficiency  I  am  somewhat  siImibk 
of,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  cootxvl^ 
with  ray  Scotch  and  Continental  tours,  oC  «lua 
are  to  be  found  in  this  volume  so  many  neai*- 
rials. 

Dishonoured  Rock  and  Ruin !  thtt»  b? 

law 
Tyrannic,  keep  the  Bird  of  Jove  emhsBw 
Like  a  lone  criminal  whose  life  is  ^ptroi- 
Vexed  is  he,  and  screams  loud.    The  )fA 

I  saw 
Was  on  the  wing;  stooping,  he  struck  vHt 

awe 
Man,  bird,  and  beast;  then,  with  a  cotf^ 

paired, 
From  a  bold  headland,  their  loved  aen^ 

piard. 
Flew  h^h  above  Atlantic  waves,  to  drtv 
Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  setting  ^ 
Such  was  this  Prisoner  once;  and,  wlws^ 

plumes 
The  sea-blast  ruffles  as  the  storm  coi»^ 

on. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he,  in  spirit,  resmif^ 
His  rank  'mong  freebom  creatures  thst  In* 

free. 
His  power,  his  beauty,  and  his  insjeikj> 


XI 

IN  THE  SOUND  OF  MUU 

1831.  1835 

Touring  late  in  the  MMon  in  Scotlasd  j> » 
uncertain  speculation.  We  were  detaiiw.* 
week  by  rain  at  Bunaw  on  Loch  Etire  ia*^ 
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hope  that  the  weather  would  clear  np  and  al- 
low me  to  show  my  daughter  the  heaotiea  of 
Olenooe.  Two  days  we  were  at  the  isle  of  Mull, 
on  a  Yisit  to  Major  Campbell  ;  but  it  rained 
inoeesantly,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up 
our  intention  of  going  to  Staff  a.  The  rain  pur- 
sued us  to  Tyn£tim,  where  the  Twelfth  iSon- 
net  was  composed  in  a  storm. 

Tradition,  be  thou  mute  !  Oblivion,  throw 
Thy  veil  in  mercy  o'er  the  records,  himg 
Kound  strath  and  mountain,  stamped  by 

the  ancient  tongue 
On  rock  and  ruin  darkeninfi^  as  we  go,  — 
Spots  where  a  word,  g^osmke,  survives  to 

show 
What  crimes  from  hate,  or  desperate  love, 

have  sprung; 
From    honour    misconceived,    or    &uicied 

wrong. 
What  feuds,  not  quenched  but  fed  by  mu- 
tual woe. 
Tet,  though  a  wild  vindictive  Race,  un- 
tamed 
By  civil  arts  and  labours  of  the  pen,    ** 
Could  gentleness  be  scorned  by  toose  fierce 

Men, 
Who,  to  spread  wide  the  reverence  they 

claimed 
For  patriarchal  occupations,  named 
Yon  towering  Peaks,  **  Shepherds  of  Etive 
Glen?" 


XII 

SUGGESTED  AT  TYNDRUM  IN 
A  STORM 

1831.  183s 

ExouoH  of  garlands,  of  the  Arcadian  crook. 
And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  sung 
Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  groves  among  ! 
Own  couch  on  naked  rocks,  —  will  cross  a 

brook 
Swoln  with  chill  rains,  nor  ever  cast  a  look 
This  way  or  that,  or  give  it  even  a  thought 
More  than  by  smoothest  pathway  may  be 

brought 
Into  a  vacant  mind.    Can  written  book 
leach  what  they  learn  ?   Up,  hardy  Moun- 
taineer! 
And  guide  the  Bard,  ambitious  to  be  One 
Of  Nature's  privy  council,  as  thou  art. 
On  doud-sequestered  heights,  that  see  and 
hear 


To  what  dread  Powers  He  delegates  his  part 
On  earth,  who  works  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  alone. 

XIII 

THE  EARL  OF  BREADALBANE'S 
RUINED  MANSION  AND  FAM- 
ILY BURIAL-PLACE,  NEAR  KIL- 
LIN 

1831.  1835 

Well  sang  the  Bard  who  called  the  grave, 

in  strains 
Thoughtful  and  sad,  the  <<  narrow  house." 

No  style 
Of  fond  sepulchral  flattery  can  beguile 
Grief  of  her  sting;  nor  cheat,  where  he 

detains 
The    sleeping    dust,    stem    Death.    How 

reconcile 
With  truth,  or  with  each  other,  decked  re- 
mains 
Of  a  once  warm  Abode,  and  that  new  Pile, 
For  the  departed,  built  with  curious  pains 
And  mausolean  pomp  ?   Yet  here  they  stand 
Together,  —  'xmd  trim  walks  and    artful 

bowers. 
To  be  looked  down  upon  by  ancient  hills. 
That,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  demand 
And  prompt  a  harmony  of  genuine  powers; 
Concord  that  elevates  the  miml,  ana  stills. 

XIV 
"REST  AND   BE  THANKFUL!" 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  GLENCROE 
183I.   183s 

DouBLiNO  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wished* 

for  Height, 
This  brief,  this  simple  wayside  Call  can  slight. 
And  rests  not  thankful  ?    Whether  cheeked 

by  talk 
With  some  loved  friend,  or  by  the  unseen 

hawk 
Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams 

that  shine. 
At  the  sun's  outbreak,  as  with  light  divine. 
Ere  they  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 
Of  valley  flowers.    Nor,  while  the  limbs 

repose. 
Will  we  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
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Absolute  stillness,  poised  aloft  in  air, 
And  fishes  front,  unmoved,  the  torrent's 

sweep,  — 
80  may  the  Soul,  through   powers  that 

Faith  bestows. 
Win  rest,  and  ease,  and  peaoe,  with  bliss 

that  Angels  share. 

XV 

HIGHLAND   HUT 

1831.  183s 

See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth- 
built  Cot, 
Whose  smoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and 

how  it  may, 
Shines  in  the  greeting  of  the  sun's  first  ray 
Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot. 
The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not; 
And  why  shouldst  thou  ? — If  rightly  trained 

and  bred. 
Humanity  is  humble,  finds  no  spot 
Which  her  Heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to 

tread. 
The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery 

roof. 
Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door; 
But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor; 
Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart 

wrong-proof. 
Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials 

fewer. 
Belike  less  happy.  —  Stand  no  more  aloof  I 

XVI 

THE   BROWNIE 

1831.  1835 

Upon  K  small  island,  not  far  from  the  head 
of  Looh  Lomond,  are  some  remans  of  an  an- 
cient building,  which  was  for  several  years  the 
abode  of  a  solitary  Individual,  one  of  the  last 
sarvivors  of  the  clan  of  Maof  arlane,  once  power- 
ful in  that  neighbourhood.  Passing  along  the 
shore  opposite  this  island  in  the  year  1814, 
the  Author  learned  these  particulars,  and  that 
this  person  then  living  there  had  acquired  the 
appellation  of  "The  Brownie."  See  "The 
Brownie^s  Cell,**  p.  529,  to  which  the  following 
is  a  sequel. 

**  How  disappeared  he  ?  **    Ask  the  newt 

and  toad; 
Ask  of  his  fellow-men,  and  they  will  tell 


How  he  was  found,  cold  as  an  ioek. 
Under  an  arch  of  diat  forlorn  abode; 
Where  he,  unpropped,  and  by  tibe  gitts 

flood 
Of  years  hemmed  roand,  bad  dwek, } 

pared  to  try 
Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  £e 
With  no  one  near  save  the  omnipresctf  G 
Verily  so  to  live  wasan  awfnl  eboice  — 
A  choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a  doa 
But  in  the  mould  of  mercy  all  is  cast 
For  Souls  familiar  with  the  etemsl  Vde 
And  this  forgotten  Taper  to  the  last 
Drove  from  itself,  we  trust,  all  frigfas 

gloom. 

XVII 

TO  THE   PLANET  VENUS,  AJ 
EVENING  STAR 

COMPOSED  AT  LOCH  LOKOKD 
183I.   1835 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  •i^W 
Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  bba 
To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-ligfa;  k 

from  earth. 
In  the  grev  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  GiJ 
Perplexed  as  if  between  a  splendoar  I* 
And  splendour   slowly  mnsteiii^.   Sat 

the  Sim, 
The  absolute,  tiie  world-abeorbiDg  Os^ 
Relinauished  half  his  empire  toue  kaa 
Emboldened  by  thy  guidance,  holy  $:ir. 
Holy  as  princely  —  who  that  looks  ca  m 
Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 
The  mountain  holders  of  this  seat  of  oBt 
Can  question  that  thy  countenaBce  is  ki^ 
Celestial    Power,  as  much  with  io«i 

H^t? 

XVIII 
BOTHWELL  CASTLE 

PASSED  UNSEEN,  ON  ACCOCST  Of 
STORMY   WEATHER 

183I.    1835 

In  my  Sister's  Journal  is  an  aeeoaakfll  fi^ 
well  Castle  as  it  appeared  to  as  at  thst  sa*- 

Immured  in  BothweU's  towers,  st  tinal 

Brave 
(So  beautiful  b  Clyde)  forgot  to 
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liberty  they  lost  at  Bannockbom. 

I  on  those  steeps  /  roamed  at  large, 

and  have 
ind  the  landscape,  as  if  still  in  sight; 
river  glides,  the  woods  before  me  wave; 
L  why  repine  that  now  in  vain  I  crave 
Lless  renewal  of  an  old  delight  ? 
ar  to  tlumk  a  dear  .and  long-past  day 
joy  its  sunny  hours  were  free  to  give 
1  blame  the  present,  that  our  wish  hath 

crost. 
korr,   like  sleep,   hath  powers  which 

dreams  obey, 
Lms,  vivid  dreams,  that  are  not  fugitive: 
little  that  she  cherishes  is  lost ! 


XIX 

TURE  OF  DANIEL  IN  THE 
[ONS'  DEN,  AT  HAMILTON 
ALACE 

1831.  1835 

D  a  fertile  region  g^en  with  wood 
fresh  with  rivers,  well  did  it  become 
ducal  Owner,  in  his  palace-home 
laturalise  this  tawny  Lion  brood; 
dren  of  Art,  that  claim  strange  brother- 
hood 
ached  in  their  den)   with  those  that 

roam  at  large 
r  the  burning  wilderness,  and  charge 
wind  with  terror  while  they  roar  for 

food, 
ate  are  these;  and  stilled  to  eye  and  ear; 
ice,  while  we  gaze,  a  more   enduring 

fear  I 
is  the  Prophet  calm,  nor  would  the  cave 
int  him  —  if  his  Companions,  now  be- 

drowsed, 
stretched  and  listless,  were  by  hunger 

roused: 
1  placed  him  here,  and  God,  he  knows. 

can  save. 


XX 

THfe    AVON 

A  FEEDER  OF  THE  ANNAN 

183I.   183s 

Yet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear.** 
tre  is  the  Shakspeare  Avon,  the  Bristol 
m;  the  one  that  flows  by  Salisbury,  and  9 


small  river  in  Wales,  I  believe,  bear  the  name ; 
Avon  bein|:  in  the  ancient  tongue  tha  general 
name  for  nver. 

Avon  —  a  precious,  an  immortal  name  I 
Yet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear 
Like  this  unheard-of,  and  their  channels 

wear 
Like  this  contented,  though  unknown  to 

Fame: 
For  great  and  sacred  b  the  modest  claim 
Of  Streams  to  Nature's  love,  where'er  they 

flow; 
And  ne-'er  did  Genius  slight  them,  as  they 

Tree,  £>wer,  and  g^en  herb,  feeding  with- 
out blame. 

But  Praise  can  waste  her  voice  on  work  of 
tears, 

Angjiish,  and  death:  full  oft  where  innocent 
blood 

Has  mixed  its  current  with  the  limpid 
flood. 

Her  heaven-ofFending  trophies  Glory  rears: 

Never  for  like  distinction  may  the  good 

Shrink  from  thy  name,  pure  Rill,  with  un* 
pleased  ears. 
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XXI 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  VIEW  FROM 
AN  EMINENCE  IN  INGLEWOOD 
FOREST 

1831.  1835 

The  extensive  forest  of  Infrlewood  has  been 
enclosed  within  my  meraory.  I  was  well  ao- 
qnainted  with  it  in  its  ancient  state.  The 
Hart*8-hom  tree  mentioned  in  the  next  Sonnet 
was  one  of  its  remarkable  objects,  as  well  as 
another  tree  that  grew  upon  an  eminence  not 
far  from  Penrith :  it  was  single  and  oonspionons; 
and  being*  of  a  round  shape,  though  it  was  uni- 
versally known  to  be  a  Sycamore,  it  was  always 
called  the  ''Bound  Thorn,'*  so  difficult  is  it  to 
chain  fancy  down  to  fact. 

The  forest  huge  of  ancient  Caledon 

Is  but  a  name,  no  more  is  Inglewood,     1 

That  swept  from  hill  to  hill,  from  flood  U> 

flood: 
On  her  last  thorn  the  nightly  moon  has 

shone; 
Yet  still,  though  unappropriate  Wild  be 

none, 
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Fair  parks  spread  wide  where  Adam  fiell 

might  deign 
With  Clym  o'  the  Clough,  were  they  alive 

again, 
To  kill  for  merry  feast  their  venison. 
Nor  wants  the  holy  Abhot's  gliding  Shade 
His  church  with  monumental  wreck  be- 

strown; 
The  feudal  Warrior-chief,  a  Ghost  unlaid. 
Hath  still  his  castle,  thoue;h  a  skeleton, 
That  he  may  watch  b^  night,  and  lessons  con 
Of  power  that  perishes,  and  rights  that 

fade. 

XXII 

HART'S-HORN  TREE,  NEAR  PEN- 
RITH 

1831.  1835 

Here  stood  an  Oak,  that  long  had  borne 

affixed 
To  his  huge  trunk,  or,  with  more  subtle  art, 
Among   its   withering    topmost    branches 

mixed, 
The  palmy  antlers  of  a  hunted  Hart, 
Whom  the  Dog  Hercules  pursued  —  his 

part 
Each  desperately  sustaining,  till  at  last 
Both  sank  and  died,  the  life-veins  of  the 

chased 
And  chaser  bursting  here  with  one  dire 

smart. 
Mutual  the  victory,  mutual  the  defeat ! 
High  was  the   trophy  hung  with  pitiless 

pride; 
Say,  rather,  with  that  generous  sympathy   . 
That  wants  not,  even  in  rudest  breasts,  a 

seat; 
And,  for  this  feeling's  sake,  let  no  one 

chide 
Verse    that    would    guard    thy   memory, 

Hart*b-horn  Tree  ! 


XXIII 

FANCY  AND   TRADITION 

1831.  1835 

The  Lovers  took  within  this  ancient  gfrove 
Their  last  embrace;  beside  those  crystal 

springs 
The   Hermit  saw  the  Angel  spread  his 

wings 


For  instant  flight;  the  Smge  in  yoe 
Sate  musing;  on  that  hiU  the  find 

rove. 
Not  mute,  where  now  the  linnet  «^  1 
Thus  everywhere  to  troth  Trmi&kK 
Or  Fancy  localises  Powers  we  bvc 
Were  only  History  licenaed  to  take  vt^ 
Of    things  gone  by,  her  meagie  iri 

ments  1 

Would  ill  suffice  for  persona  aad  efciH 
There  is  an  ampler  page  for  man  to  fm 
A  readier  book  of  manifold  eootaai, 
Studied  alike  in  palace  and  in  eot 


XXIV 

COUNTESS'S   PILLAR 
1831.  1835 

Suggested  by  the  reoollectioii  of  Jc3i 
Bower  and  other  traditioDS  oonaeetod  vol 
ancient  forest. 

On  the  roadside  between  Fesmk  1 
Appleby,  there  stands  a  pillar  with  ^  h^i 
ing  inscription :  — 

'' This  mar  was  erected,  in  Ihe  7«r  KJ' 
Anne  Connteas  Dowager  of  Penlbrc^d^l 
a  memorial  of  her  last  parting  with  Wr  ^ 
mother,  Marearet  Ck>nnteea  Dowager  «£  U 
berland,  on  we  2d  of  April,  1616;  in  vai 
whereof  she  hath  left  an  annnity  of  4/^  to  V I 
tributed  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Btio^ 
every  2d  day  of  April  for  eyer,  npoa  tbe  ■ 
table  placed  hard  by.    Laos  Dieo  1 " 

While  the  Poor  gather  round,  till  tk  a 

of  time 
May  this  bright  flower  of  Charity  dsfk 
Its  bloom,  unfolding  at  the  appointed  ^ 
Flower  than  the  loveliest  of  the  m 

prime 
Lovelier  —  transplanted     from     hes^ 

purest  clime ! 
*'  Charity  never  faileth:  **  on  Uiat  end 
More  than  on  written  testament  or  dt^i 
The  pious  Lady  built  with  hope  snbfias 
Alms  on  this  stone  to  be  dealt  outy/er  n( 
*<  Laus  Deo."  Many  a  Stranger  pasaia; 
Has  with  that  Parting  mixed  a  final  9^ 
Blest    its    humane    Memorial's  fond  * 

deavour; 
Andy  ^stoning  on  those  lines  an  eye  la 

glazed, 
Has  ended,  though  no  Clerk^  witk  'G* 

be  praised!*' 
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XXV 
ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES 

OM    THE    ROMAN    STATION    AT    OLD 
PENRITH 

183I.    1835 

(v  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull, 

»ublmg  the  last  holds  of  ambitions  Rome, 

Less  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 

>  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull  I 

the  world's  flatteries  if  the  brain  be 
fuU, 

have  no  seat  for  thought  were  better 
doom, 

:e  this  old  helmet,  or  the  eyeless  skull 

him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 

aven  out  of  view,  our  wishes  what  are 
they? 

r  fond  regrets  tenacious  in  their  grasp  ? 

e  Sage's  &eoTY  ?  the  Poet's  lay  ? 

tre  Fibuke  without  a  robe  to  clasp; 

solete  lamps,  whose  light  no  tune  re- 
calls; 

ns  without  ashes,  tearless  lacrymals  1 


XXVI 

^OLOGY  FOR  THE  FOREGOING 

POEMS 

1831.  1835 

>  more:  the  end  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
>mpt  —  as  without  preconceived  design, 
as  the  beginning;  yet  the  sereral  Lays 
a,ve  moved  in  oraer,  to  each  other  bound 
r  a  continuous  and  acknowledged  tie 
lough   unapparent  —  like   those    Shapes 

distinct 
iat    yet    survive    ensculptured    on    the 

walls 
f  palaces,  or  temples,  'mid  the  wreck 
f  famed  Persepolis;  each  following  each, 
8  might  beseem  a  stately  embassy,  10 

1  set  array;  these  bearing  in  their  hands 
nsign  of  civil  power,  weapon  of  war, 
t  gift  to  be  presented  at  the  throne 
I  the  Great  King;  and  others,  as  they  go 
1  priestly  vest,  with  holy  offerings  charged, 
^  leading  victims  drest  for  sacrifice, 
for  will  the  Power  we  serve,  that  saored 

Power, 
"he  Spirit  of  humanity,  disdain 
i  minifltiatloa  humble  but  sincere,  19 


That  from  a  threshold  loved  by  every  Muse 
Its   impulse    took  —  that   sorrow-stricken 

door, 
Whence,  as  a  current  from  its  fountain- 
head, 
Our  thoughts  have  issued,  and  our  feelings 

flowed. 
Receiving,  willingly  or  not,  fresh  strength 
From  kindred  sources;  while  around  us 

sighed 
(Life*.  Siree  first  seaiKnu.  having  p<u»ed 

away) 
Leaf-scattering    winds;     and     hoar-frost 

sprinklings  fell 
(Foretaste  of    winter)   on    the  moorland 

heights; 
And  every  day  brought  with  it  tidings  new 
Of  rash  change,  ominous  for  the  public 

weal.  30 

Hence,  if  dejection  has  too  oft  encroached 
Upon  that  sweet  and  tender  melancholy 
Which  may  itself  be  cherished  and  caressed 
More  than  enough;  a  fault  so  natural 
(Even  with  the  young,  the  hopeful,  or  the 

gay) 
For  prompt  forgiveness  will  not  sue  in  vain. 


XXVII 

THE  HIGHLAND  BROACH 

1831.  1835 

On  ascending  a  bill  that  leads  from  Loch  A  W9 
towards  Liverary,  I  fell  into  oonversation  with  a 
woman  of  the  humbler  class  who  wore  one  of 
those  Highland  Broaches.  I  talked  with  her 
about  it ;  and  upon  parting  with  her,  when  I 
said  with  a  kindness  I  traly  felt  —  *'  May  that 
Broach  continue  in  your  family  through  many 
generations  to  come,  as  yon  have  already  pos- 
sessed it "  —  she  thanked  me  most  becomingly, 
and  seemed  not  a  little  moved. 

The  exact  resemblance  which  the  old  Broach 
(still  in  use,  thougfh  rarely  met  with,  among  the 
Highlanders)  bears  to  the  Roman  Fibula  must 
strike  every  one,  and  concurs,  with  the  plaid 
and  kilt,  to  recall  to  mind  the  communication 
which  the  ancient  Romans  had  with  this  remote 
country. 

If  to  Tradition  faith  be  due, 

And  echoes  from  old  verse  speak  true. 

Ere  the  meek  Saint,  Columba,  bore 

Glad  tidings  to  lona's  shore, 

No  common  light  of  nature  blessed 

The  mountain  region  of  the  west. 
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DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS 


A  land  where  gentle  manners  ruled 
O'er  men  in  dauntless  virtues  schooled. 
That  raised,  for  centuries,  a  bar 
Impervious  to  the  tide  of  war:  lo 

Yet  peaceful  Arts  did  entrance  gain 
Where  hanehty  Force  had  striven  in  vain; 
And,  'mid  uie  works  of  skilful  hands. 
By  wanderers  brought  from  foreign  lands 
And  various  climes,  was  not  unknown 
The  clasp  that  fixed  the  Roman  Gown; 
The  Fibula,  whose  shape,  I  ween. 
Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen. 
The  silver  Broach  of  massy  frame, 
Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  Dame  ao 
On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 
Of  fern-thatched  hut  on  heathy  moor: 
But  delicate  of  yore  its  mould. 
And  the  material  finest  gold; 
As  might  beseem  the  fairest  Fair, 
Whether  she  naced  a  roval  chair, 
Or  shed,  witbm  a  vaulted  hall. 
No  fancied  lustre  on  the  wall 
Where  shields  of  mighty  heroes  hung, 
While  Fingal  heard  what  Ossian  sung.      30 

The  heroic  Age  expired  —  it  slept 
Deep  in  its  tomb:  —  the  bramble  crept 
O'er  Fingal's  hearth;  the  grassy  sod 
Grew  on  the  floors  his  sons  had  trod: 
Malvina  I  where  art  thou  ?    Their  state 
The  noblest-bom  must  abdicate; 
The  fairest,  while  with  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers  —  horde  impelling  horde. 
Must  walk  the  sorrowing  moimtains,  drest 
By  ruder  hands  in  homelier  vest.  40 

Yet  still  the  female  bosom  lent. 
And  loved  to  borrow,  ornament; 
Still  was  its  inner  world  a  place 
Reached  by  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace; 
Still  pity  to  this  last  retreat 
Clove  fondlv;  to  his  favourite  seat 
Love  wound  his  way  by  soft  approach. 
Beneath  a  massier  Highland  Broach. 


DEVOTIONAL   INCITEMENTS 

1832.  1835 

Written  at  Bydal  Mount. 

*'  Not  to  the  earth  confined, 
Ascend  to  heaTes." 

Where  will  they  stop,  those    breathing 

Powers, 
The  Spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers  ? 


When  alternations  came  of  xage 
Yet  fiercer,  in  a  darker  age;  | 

And  feuds,  where,  clan  encountering  ckL 
The  weaker  perished  to  a  man; 
For  maid  and  mother,  when  despair 
Might  else  have  triumphed,  baffling pg^ 
One  small  possession  lacked  not  povc, 
Provided  in  a  calmer  hour. 
To  meet  such  need  as  might  hehU  — 
Roof,  raiment,  bread,  or  burial: 
For  woman,  even  of  tears  bereft, 
The  hidden  silver  Broach  was  left. 

As  generations  come  and  go 
Their  arts,  their  customs,  e^  and  dor, 
Fate,  fortune,  sweep  strong  powers  avv 
And  feeble,  of  themselves,  decay; 
What  poor  abodes  the  heir-loom  bide. 
In  which  the  castle  once  took  pride ! 
Tokens,  once  kept  as  boasted  wealth 
If  saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  stealth. 
I^ !  ships,  from  seas  by  nature  barred. 
Mount  fdong  ways  by  man  prepared; 
And  in  far-stretchine  vales,  whoee  strea 
Seek  other  seas,  their  canvas  gleams 
Lo  I  busy  towns  spring  up,  on  ooasti 
Thronged  yesterday  by  airy  ghosts; 
Soon,  like  a  lingering  star  f orkm 
Among  the  novelties  of  mom. 
While  young  delights  on  old  eneroaelk, 
Will  vanish  the  last  Highland  Broach 

But  when,  from  out  Uieir  viewles  bei 
Like  vapours,  years  have  rolled  and  s^ 
And  this  poor  verse,  and  worthier  Isjs,  1 
Shall  yield  no  light  of  love  or  prane; 
Then,  by  the  spade,  or  cleaving  ploi^ 
Or  torrent  from  the  mountain's  broVf 
Or  whirlwind,  reckless  what  his  migbt 
Entombs,  or  forces  into  light; 
Blind  Chance,  a  volunteer  ally, 
That  oft  befriends  Antiquity, 
And  clears  Oblivion  from  reproadi. 
May  render  back  the  Highland  Brotek  « 


They  wander  with  the  breexe,  they  vioi 

Where'er  the  streams  a  passage  fbd; 

Up  from  their  native  ground  they  iwt 

In  mute  atrial  harmcmies; 

From  humble  violet  —  modest  ihymb" 

Exhaled,  the  essential  odours  elimb^ 

As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 

Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfr:  ^ 

Heaven  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  withp>4 

If  like  ambition  be  their  guide. 


"CALM   IS   THE  FRAGRANT  AIR'' 
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Roused  by  this  kindliest  of  May-show- 
ers, 
le  spirit-quiokener  of  the  flowers, 
At  with  moist  virtne  softly  cleaves 
e  buds,  and  freshens  the  younp^  leaves, 
e  birds  poor  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
rapture  from  a  thousand  throats  — 
>re  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste, 
bile  there  the  music  runs  to  waste,        m 
ith  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
H  the  whole  air  is  overcharged; 
ee  ear,  O  Man !  to  their  appeal 
id  thirst  for  no  inferior  zeal, 
ion,  who  canst  think,  as  well  as  feel, 
^ount  from  the  earth;  aspire  I  aspire  I 
pleads  the  town^s  cathednil  quire, 
strains  that  from  their  solenm  height 
ik,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight; 
bile  incense  from  the  altar  breathes      30 
ch  fragrance  in  embodied  wreaths; 
',  flung  from  swinging  censer,  shrouds 
10  taper-lights,  and  curls  in  clouds 
'oana  angelic  Forms,  the  still 
eation  of  the  painter's  skill, 
lat  on  the  service  wait  concealed 
le  moment,  and  the  next  revealed. 
Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  anse, 
id  for  no  transient  ecstasies  ! 
"hat  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea  40 

!  still  or  moving  imagery  — 
le  iterated  summons  loud, 
)t  wasted  on  the  attendant  crowds 
9r  whoUy  lost  upon  the  throng 
urrying  the  busy  streets  along  ? 
Alas  !  the  sanctifies  combined 
f  art  to  unsensualise  the  mind, 
dcay  and  languish;  or,  as  creeds 
1x1  hnmmn  ohuige,  are   spumed   like 

weeds: 
de  priests  are  from  their  altars  thrust;  50 
nnples  are  levelled  with  the  dust; 
ad  solemn  rites  and  awful  forms 
>under  amid  fanatic  storms. 
Bt  evermore,  through  years  renewed 
I  undisturbed  vicissitude 
f  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
Q  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night, 
ind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 
'ide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor, 
liere  flower-breathed  incense  to  the  skies 
I  wafted  in  mute  harmonies;  61 

nd  ground  fresh-cloven  by  the  plough 
I  fragrant  with  a  humbler  vow; 
^here  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dells 
hime  forth  unwearied  cantieleSi 


And  vapours  magnify  and  spread 
The  glory  of  the  sun  s  bright  head  — 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still  . 
Conforming  to  the  eternal  Will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields,         70 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields. 
That  not  by  bread  alone  we  live, 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  part 
Free  for  a  saboath  of  the  heart: 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest. 
From  mom  to  eve,  with  hallowed  rest. 


"CALM  IS  THE  FRAGRANT  AIR" 

1832.  1835 

Calm  is  the  fragrant   air,  and   loth  to 

lose 
Day's  ^tef  nl  wannth,  tho'  moist  with  fidl- 

mg  dews. 
Look  for  the  stars,  you  11  say  that  there  are 

none; 
Look  up  a  second  time,  and,  one  bv  one, 
You  mark  them  twinkling  out  with  sQveiy 

light. 
And  wonder  how  they  could  elude  the 

sight  I 
The  birds,  of  late  so  noisy  in  their  bowers. 
Warbled  a  while  with  faint  and  fainter 

powers. 
But  now  are  silent  as  the  dim-seen  flowers: 
Nor  does  the  village  Church-clock's  iron 

tone  10 

The  time's  and  season's  influence  disown; 
Nine  beats  distinctly  to  each  other  bound 
In  drowsy  sequence  —  how  unlike  the  sound 
That,  in  rougn  winter,  oft  inflicts  a  fear 
On  fireside  listeners,  doubting  what  they 

hear! 
The  shepherd,  bent  on    rising  with    the 

sun, 
Had  closed  his  door  before  the  day  was 

done. 
And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  bed  doth 

creep. 
And  joins  his  little  children  in  their  sleep. 
The  bat,  lured  forth  where  trees  the  lane 

o'ershade,  ao 

Flits  and  reflits  along  the  close  arcade; 
The  busy  dor-hawk  chases  the  white  moth 
With  burring  note,  which  Industry  and 

Sloth 
Might  both  be  pleased  with,  for  it  suits 

them  boUL 


6g&  TO  B.  R,  HAYDON,  ON  SEEING  HIS  PICTURE  OF  NAPOl 


A  stream  is  heard  —  I  see  it  not,  but  know 
Bv  its  soft  music  whence  the  waters  flow: 
Wheeb  and  the  tread  of  hoofs  are  heard  no 

more; 
One  boat  there  was,  but  it  will  touch  the 

shore 
With  the  next  dipping  of  its  slackened  oar; 
Faint  sound,  that,  for  the  gayest  of  the 

gay,  30 

Might  give  to  serious  thought  a  moment's 

sway, 
As  a  last  token  of  man's  toilsome  day  I 


TO  B.  R.  HAYDON,  ON  SEEING 
HIS  PICTURE  OF  NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OF  ST.  HELENA 

1832  (?).  1832 

This  Sonnet,  thoueh  said  to  be  written  on  see- 
ing the  Portrait  of  Napoleon,  was,  in  fact,  com- 
posed some  time  after,  extempore,  in  the  wood 
at  Rydal  Monnt. 

Hatdon  !  let  worthier  judges  praise  the 

skill 
Here  by  thy  pencil  shown  in  truth  of  lines 
And  charm  of  colours;  /  applaud  those 

signs 
Of  thou^t,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill; 
That  unencumberod  whole  of  blank  and  still 
Sky  without  cloud  —  ocean  without  a  wave; 
And  the  one  Man  that  laboured  to  enslave 
The  World,  sole-standing  high  on  the  bare 

hill- 
Back  turned,  arms  folded,  the  unapparent 

face 
Tinfi^  we  may  fancy,  in  this  dreary  place, 
Wim  light  reflected  from  the  inyisible  sun 
Set,  like  his  fortunes;  but  not  set  for  aye 
Like  them.     The  unguilty  Power  pursues 

his  way, 
And  before  him  doth  dawn  perpetual  run. 


RURAL  ILLUSIONS 

1832.  1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Mopnt    Obsenred  a  hmi- 
dred  times  in  the  grounds  there. 

Stlph  was  it  ?  or  a  Bird  more  bright 
Than  those  of  fabulous  stock  ? 

A  second  darted  by;  —  and  lo  i 
Another  of  the  nock| 


Through  sunshine  flitting  from  ^e 

To  nestle  in  the  rock. 
Transient  deception !  a  gajr  freak 

Of  AiKil's  mimicries  I 
Those  brilliant  strangers,  ^*^^^  wi&jtf] 

Among  the  budding  tiees,  J 

Proved  last  year's  leaves,  pnabed  fna^ 

spray 

To  frolic  on  the  fareexe. 

Maternal  Flora !  show  thy  faoe^ 

And  let  thy  hand  be  seen. 
Thy  hand  here  sprinkling  tbiy  flowoii 

That,  as  they  touch  the  green. 
Take  root  (so  seems  it)  and  look  vf 

In  honour  of  their  Queen. 
Yet,  sooth,  those  little  starry  speeki, 

That  not  in  vain  aspired 
To  be  confounded  wiui  live  growth^ 

Most  dainty,  most  admired. 
Were  only  blossoms  dropt  from  twjgf 

Of  their  own  offspring  tired. 

Not  such  the  World's  niusiTe  diows; 

Her  wingless  flutterings, 
Her  blossoms  which,  though  died,  ontiin 

The  floweret  as  it  springs, 
For  the  undeceived,  smile  as  they  mi^, 

Are  melancholy  things:  ^ 

But  gentle  Nature  plays  her  part 

And  transient  feigmnes  with  plain  tnA 

So  well  she  reconciles. 
That  those  fond  Idlers  most  are  pletsed 

Whom  oftenest  she  beguiles. 


LOVING  AND   LIKING 

IRREGULAR  VERSBS 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD 

(by  my  sister) 

1832.  1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Monnt.  It  ansi,  I V 
lieve,  out  of  a  oasoal  expreesioa  of  oat  tC  lb 
Swinburne's  children. 

Trkre  '8  more  in  words  than  I  can  tttA 
Yet  listen.  Child !  —  I  would  not  ptesd; 
But  only  give  some  plain  direetioos 
To  guide  your  speecn  and  your 
Say  not  yon  love  a  roasted  fowl, 
But  you  may  love  a  screaming  owL 
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dy  if  you  can,  the  unwieldy  toad 
at  crawls  from  his  secure  abode 
thin  the  mossy  garden  wall 
len  eyening  dews  begin  to  falL 

mark  the  beauty  of  his  eye: 
lat  wonders  in  that  circle  lie  I 
clear,  so  bright,  our  fathers  said 

wears  a  jewel  in  his  head  I 
d  when,  upon  some  showery  day, 

0  a  path  or  public  way 
^Tog  leaps  out  from  bordering  grass, 
rtling  the  timid  as  they  pass, 
ycra  obserre  him,  and  endeavour 
take  the  intruder  into  favour; 
kming  from  him  to  find  a  reason 

■  a  light  heart  in  a  dull  season. 

1  you  may  love  him  in  the  pool, 
it  is  for  him  a  happy  school, 
which  he  swims  as  taught  by  nature, 
pattern  for  a  human  creature, 
jicing  amid  the  water  bright, 

1  sending  upward  sparkling  light, 
ior  blush  if  o'er  your  heart  be  stealing 
OTe  for  things  that  have  no  feeling:     30 
i  spring's  first  rose  by  you  espied, 
y  nil  your  breast  with  joyful  pride; 
1  you  may  love  the  strawberry-flower, 
1  love  the  strawberry  in  its  bower; 
i  when  the  fruit,  so  often  praised 
'  beauty,  to  your  lip  is  raised, 
not  you  love  the  delicate  treat, 
;  like  it,  enjoy  it,  and  thankfully  eat. 
iong  may  you  love  your  pensioner  mouse, 
>ugh  one  of  a  tribe  that  torment  the 

house: 
r  dislike  for  her  cruel  sport  the  cat, 
idly  foe  both  of  mouse  and  rat; 
nember  she  follows  the  law  of  her  kind, 
I  Instinct  is  neither  wayward  nor  blind, 
n  think  of  her  beautiful  gliding  form, 
'  tread   that  would   scarcely  crush  a 

worm, 
[  her  soothing  song  by  the  winter  fire, 
i  as  the  dyin^  throb  of  the  lyre, 
would  not  circumscribe  your  love: 
oay  soar  with  the  eagle  and  brood  with 
the  dove,  50 

r  pierce   thie    earth   with  the    patient 

mole, 
track  the  hedgehog  to  his  hole, 
ing  and  liking  are  the  solace  of  life, 
k  the  cradle  of  joy,  smooth  the  death- 
bed of  strife. 
I  love  your  father  and  your  mother, 
ir  grown-up  and  your  baby  brother; 


40 


You  love  your  sister,  and  your  friends. 
And  countless  blessings  which  Grod  sends: 
And  while  these  right  affections  play. 
You  live  each  moment  of  your  day;  60 

They  lead  you  on  to  full  content. 
And  likings  fresh  and  innocent. 
That  store  the  mind,  the  memory  feed, 
And  prompt  to  many  a  gentle  deed: 
But  likings  come,  and  pass  away; 
'T  is  love  that  remains  till  our  latest  day: 
Our  heavenward  guide  is  holy  love. 
And  will  be  our  bliss  with  samts  above. 


UPON  THE  LATE  GENERAL  FAST 

MARCH    1832 
1832.   1832 

Reluctant  call  it  was;  the  rite  delayed; 
And  in  the  Senate  some  there  were  who 

doffed 
The  last  of  their  humanity,  and  scoffed 
At  providential  judgments,  undismayed 
By  their    own    danng.    But   the   People 

prayed 
As  with  one  voice;  their  flinty  heart  g^w 

soft 
With  penitential  sorrow,  and  aloft 
Their    spirit    mounted,   crying,  **Qod  us 

a&I" 
Oh  that  with  aspirations  more  intense. 
Chastised    by    self-abasement    more    pro- 
found. 
This  People,  once  so  happy,  so  renowned 
For  liberty,  would  seek  from  God  defence 
Against  far  heavier  ill,  the  pestilence 
Of  revolution,  impiously  unoound ! 


FILIAL  PIETY 

ON  THE  WAYSIDE  BETWEEN  PRESTON 
AND  LIVERPOOL 

i83t(?).  1832 

This  was  oommnnicated  to  me  by  a  ooaoh- 
man  at  whoM  side  I  sat  while  he  was  driving. 
In  the  course  of  my  many  ooaoh  rambles  ai^ 
journeys,  which,  during  the  daytime  always 
and  often  in  the  nisrht,  were  taken  on  the  out- 
side of  the  coaeh,  I  had  good  and  frequent  op- 
portnnStieB  of  learning  the  oharaeteristies  of 
this  class  of  men.  One  remark  I  made  that  is 
worth  recording ;  that  whenever  I  had  oecasion 
especially  to  notice  their  well-ordered,  respect- 
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f  ulf  and  kind  behaTionr  to  women,  of  whatever 
aflfe«  I  fonnd  them,  I  may  say  almost  always, 
to  be  married  men. 

Untouched  through  all  severity  of  cold; 
Inviolate,  whatever  the  cottage  hearth 
Might  need  for  comfort,  or  for  festal  mirth; 
That  Pile  of  Turf  is  half  a  century  old: 
Yes,  Traveller  1  fifty  winters  have  been  told 
Since  suddenly  the  oart  of  death  went  forth 
'Gainst  him  who  raised  it,  —  his  last  work 

on  earth: 
Thenoe  has  it,  with  the  Son,  so  strong  a 

hold 
Upon  his  Father's  memory,  that  his  hands, 
Through  reverence,  touch  it  only  to  repair 
Its  waste. — Though  crumbling  with  each 

breath  of  air. 
In  annual  renovation  thus  it  stands  — 
Rude  Mausoleum !  but  wrens  nestle  there, 
And  red-breasts  warble  when  sweet  sounds 

are  rare. 


"IF  THOU  INDEED  DERIVE  THY 
LIGHT  FROM  HEAVEN" 

1832.  1836 

These  verses  were  written  some  time  after 
we  had  beoome  residents  at  Rydal  Mount,  and 
I  will  take  oocasion  from  them  to  observe  upon 
the  beauty  of  that  situation,  as  being  backed 
and  flanked  by  lofty  fells,  which  bring  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  touch,  as  it  were,  the  earth 
upon  the  monntun-tops,  while  the  prospect  in 
front  lies  open  to  a  length  of  level  valley,  the 
extended  lake,  and  a  terminating  ridge  of  low 
hills ;  so  that  it  g^ves  an  opportunity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  of  noticing  the  stars  in 
both  the  positions  here  alluded  to,  namely,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  as  winter-lamps 
at  a  distance  among  the  leafless  trees. 

If  thou    indeed    derive    thy   light    from 

Heaven, 
Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-bom 

Hght, 
Shine,  Poet !  in  thy  place,  and  be  content:  — 
The  stars  pre-eminent  in  magnitude. 
And  they  that  from  the  lenith  dart  their 

beams, 
(Visible  though  they  be  to  half  the  earth. 
Though  half  a  sphere  be  oonsoions  of  theht 

brightness) 
Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin, 
No  purer  essence,  than  the  one  that  boms, 


Like  an  untended  watch-fire  on  the  lidfe ' 
Of  some  dark  mountain;  or  thu  afl 

which  seem 
Humbly  to  hang,  like  twinkling  viifl 

lamps, 
Among  the  branches  of  the  leaflesi  trea 
All  are  the  undying  ofbpring  of  one  Sire: 
Then,  to  the  measure  of  the  li^t  tkA 

aafed, 
Shine,  Poet !  in  thy  place,  and  be  eetUA 


TO  THE  AUTHOR'S   PORTRAIT 

Painted  at  Rydal  Mount,  by  W.  Picken^ 
Esq.,  for  St  John's  College,  Cambri4ge. 

1832.  1835 

The  riz  last  lines  of  this  Somwt  an  4 
written  for  poetical  effect,  bnt  as  a BSttex4 
fact,  which,  m  more  than  one  instaaee^eM 
not  escape  my  notice  in  the  senraato  of  i| 
house. 

Go,  faithful  Portrait !  and  where  kagla'' 

knelt 
Margaret,  the  Saintly  Foundress,  tiks  ^ 

place;   '  J 

And,  if  Time  spare  the  colours  for  the  gm 
Which  to  the  work  surpassiug  skill  m 

dealt,  I 

Thou,  on  thy  rock  redined,  thougk  kid 

doms  melt  I 

And  states  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  wik  i^ 
To  breathe  in  rural  peace,  to  besrd 

stream. 
And  think  and  feel  as  onoe  the  Poet  i^. 
Whatever  thy  fate,  those  features  fatre^ 

grown 
Unrecognised  through  many  a  luai^ 

tear 
More  prompt,  more  glad,  to  fall  tiisB  M 

of  dew  J 

By  morning  shed  around  a  flower  v 

blown; 
Tears  of  delight,  that  testified  how  trti  I 
To  life  thou  art,  and,  in  thy  tntfh,H 

dear  I 


A  WREN'S  NEST 

1833.  183s 

Written  at  Rydid  Mount.  Ttm  w0i 
built,  as  described,  in  a  tree  that  grovt  • 
the  pool  in  Dora*s  field  next  the  Rfial  ^ 
garoen. 


TO 

02(0  the  dwellings  framed  by  biids 
n  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 
lone  that  with  the  little  Wren's 
n  snugness  may  compare. 

door  the  tenement  requires, 
ind  seldom  needs  a  laboured  roof: 
;  18  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 
mpervious,  and  storm-proof. 

vmrnif  so  beautiful  withal, 
n  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim,  lo 

%t  to  the  Kind  by  special  grace 
[lieir  instinct  surely  came. 

i  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 
^n.  opportune  recess, 
B  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 
Tor  shadowy  quietness. 

Bse  find,  'mid  ivied  abbey-walls, 

^  canopy  in  some  still  nook; 

lers  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae 

rhat  oyerhangs  a  brook.  so 

ere  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Garbles  by  fits  his  low  clear  song; 
d  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Vre  Bung  to  all  day  long. 

in  sequestered  lanes  they  build, 
yVliere,  till  the  flitting  bird's  return, 
T  eggs  within  the  nest  repose. 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

t  still,  where  general  choice  is  good, 
Fhere  is  a  better  and  a  best;  30 

di  among  fairest  objects,  some 
^re  fairer  than  the  rest; 

is,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 
le  forehead  of  a  pollard  oak, 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout; 

r  She  who  planned  the  mossy  lodge, 

Biistrusting  her  evasive  skill, 

id  to  a  Primrose  looked  for  aid 

Her  wishes  to  f  ulflL  40 


t 


on  the  trunk's  projecting  brow, 
nd  fixed  an  infant's  span  above 
to    budding  flowers,   peeped   forth  the 

nest 
The  prettiest  of  the  grore  I 
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The  treasure  proudly  did  I  show 
To  some  whose  nunds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  things;  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain: 

T  is  gone  —  a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey. 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song,      50 

Tis  ffone  !  (so  seemed  it)  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

Just  three  days  after,  passing  by 
In  clearer  ught  the  moss-built  cell 

I  saw^  espied  its  shaded  mouth; 
And  felt  that  all  was  welL 

The  Primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  kirgest  of  her  upright  leaves; 

And  thus,  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  flower  deceives.  6t 

Concealed  from  friends  who  might  disturb 

Thy  auiet  with  no  iU  intent, 
Secure  from  evil  eyes  and  hands 

On  barbarous  plunder  bent, 

Rest,  Mother-bird  1  and  when  thy  young 
Take  flight,  and  thou  art  free  to  roam. 

When  withered  is  the  guardian  Flower^ 
And  empty  thy  late  home. 

Think  how  ye  prospered,  thou  and  thine, 
Amid  the  unviolated  grove,  7c 

Housed  near  the  growing  P^imro6e->tuft 
In  foresight,  or  in  love. 


TO 


UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HER  PIRST-BORN 
CHILD,   MARCH    1 833 

1833-    183s 

Written  at  Moresby  near  Whitehaven,  when 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  mv  son,  then  Incumbent  of 
that  small  living.  While  I  am  dictating  these 
notes  to  my  friend,  Mias  Fenwiok,  Janaary  24, 
1848,  the  child  upon  whose  birth  these  verses 
were  written  is  under  my  roof,  and  is  of  a  dispo- 
sition so  promising  that  the  wishes  and  prayers 
and  propneoies  which  I  then  breathed  forth  in 
verse  are,  through  Qod's  mercy,  likely  to  be 
realised. 

**  Tom  porro  iraer,  nt  mbvIb  projeetnt  sb  imdli         < 
IfaritA,  nodus  hiuni  JMet,  ato.'*  —  LuOBinos. 


I 
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Like  a  shipwrecked  Sailor  tost 
By  rough  waves  on  a  perilous  coast, 
Lies  the  Babe,  in  helplessness 
And  in  tenderest  nakedness, 
Flung  by  labouring  nature  forth 
Upon  the  mercies  of  the  earth. 
Can  its  eyes  beseech  ?  —  no  more 
Than  the  hands  are  free  to  implore: 
Voice  but  serves  for  one  brief  cry; 
Plaint  was  it  ?  or  prophecy 
Of  sorrow  that  will  surely  come  ? 
Omen  of  man's  grievous  doom  ! 

But,  O  Mother  !  by  the  close 
Duly  granted  to  thy  throes; 
By  the  silent  thanks,  now  tendin|^ 
License-like  to  Heaven,  descending 
Now  to  mingle  and  to  move 
With  the  gush  of  earthly  love. 
As  a  debt  to  that  frail  Creature, 
Listrument  of  struggling  Nature 
For  the  blissful  calm,  the  peace 
Known  but  to  this  one  release  — 
Can  the  pitying  spirit  doubt 
That  for  human-kind  springs  out 
From  the  penalty  a  sense 
Of  more  than  mortal  recompence  ? 

As  a  floating  summer  cloud. 
Though  of  gorgeous  drapery  proud, 
To  the  sun-burnt  traveller. 
Or  the  stooping  labourer, 
Oft-times  makes  its  bounty  known 
By  its  shadow  round  him  thrown; 
So,  by  chequerings  of  sad  cheer. 
Heavenly  Guardians,  brooding  near, 
Of  their  presence  tell  —  too  bright 
Haply  for  corporeal  sight ! 
Ministers  of  grace  divine 
Feelingly  their  brows  incline 
O'er  this  seeming  Castaway 
Breathing,  in  the  light  of  oay. 
Something  like  the  faintest  breath 
That  has  power  to  baffle  death  — 
Beautiful,  while  very  weakness 
Captivates  like  passive  meekness. 

And,  sweet  Mother  I  under  warrant 
Of  the  universal  Parent, 
Who  repays  in  season  due 
Them  who  have,  like  thee,  been  true 
To  the  filial  chain  let  down 
From  his  everlasting  throne, 
Angels  hovering  round  thy  couch, 
With  their  softest  whispers  vouch, 
That  —  whatever  griefs  may  fret, 
Cares  entangle,  sins  beset. 
This  thy  Firat-bom,  and  with  tears 


lO 


ao 


SO 


40 


50 


Stain  her  cheek  in  future  years — 
Heavenly  succour,  not  denied 
To  the  tiabe,  whate'er  betide. 
Will  to  the  woman  be  supplied  ! 

Mother  I  blest  be  thy  calm  e^ie;       | 
Blest  the  starry  promises,  — 
And  the  firmament  benign 
Hallowed  be  it,  where  they  dibtf  I 
Yes,  for  them  whose  souls  have  seoft 
Ample  for  a  ¥ring^  hope. 
And  can  earthward  bend  an  ear 
For  needful  listening,  pledge  is  hoe, 
That,  if  thy  new-bom  Charge  shall  tzcd 
In  thy  footsteps,  and  be  led 
By  that  other  Guide,  whose  light 
Of  manly  virtues,  mildly  bright. 
Gave  him  first  the  wished-for  part 
In  thy  gentle  virgin  heart; 
Then,  amid  the  storms  of  life 
Presignified  by  that  dread  strife 
Whence  ye  have  escaped  together, 
She  may  look  for  serene  weather; 
In  all  trials  sure  to  find 
Comfort  for  a  faithful  mind; 
Kindlier  issues,  holier  rest,  I 

Than  even  now  await  her  prest. 
Conscious  Nursling,  to  thy  brea^  f 


THE  WARNING 

A   SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGCMSC 

1833-    1835 

These  lines  were  composed  dmiBg  t^  H 
spread  through  the  Natioii  by  the  lUf om  EJ 
As  the  motives  which  led  to  this  mesMfe.  s| 
the  g^ood  or  evil  which  has  attended  or  k**H 
from  it,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  fen 
historians,  there  is  no  call  for  dweUisy  jsj 
subject  in  this  place.  I  will  contest  ■?* 
with  saying  that  the  then  eonditioa  d  * 
peopIe^s  mind  is  not,  in  these  veneir  "4 
gyrated. 

List,  the  winds  of  March  are  blowii^ 
Her  ground-flowers  shrink,  afraid  of  (^ 

ing 
Their  meek  heads  to  the  nippng  sir. 
Which  ye  feel  not,  happy  pair ! 
Sunk  into  a  kindly  sleep. 
We,  meanwhile,  our  hope  will  keep; 
And  if  Time  leagued  with  adverse  Oat^ 
(Too  busy  fear !)  shall  cross  its  rsi^f 
Whatsoever  check  they  bring. 
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ions  duty  hindering, 
ike  hope  oar  prayeis  will  cline. 
tins,  while  the  mminating  spirit  feeds 
n  the  eyents  of  home  as  uf e  proceeds, 
etions  pare  and  holj  in  their  source 
1  a  fresh  impulse,  run  a  livelier  course; 
ea  that  within  the  I^ither's  heart  pre- 

Yail, 
in  the  experienced  Grandsire's  slow  to 

fail; 
if  the  harp  pleased  his  gay  youth,  it 

rings 
lis  graye  touch  with  no  unready  strings, 
tie  thoughts  press  on,  and  feelings  over- 
flow, 30 
[  quick  words  round  him  fall  like  flakes 

of  snow, 
hanks  to  the  Powers  that  yet  maintain 

their  sway, 
I  have  renewed  the  tributary  Lay. 
ths  of  the  heart  flock  in  with  eager 

pace, 
I  Fancy  greets  them  with  a  fond  em- 
brace; 
ft  as  the  rising  sun  his  beams  extends 
I  shoots   the   tidings   forth  to   distant 

friends; 
)ir  gifts  she  hails  (deemed  precious,  as 

they  prove 
'  the   unconscious    Babe  so  prompt  a 

love  !). 
k  from  this  peaceful  centre  of  delight  30 
^e  aympatnies  have  urged  her  to  take 

flight: 
pt  into  upper  regions,  like  the  bee 
It  sucks  from  mountain  heath  her  honey 

fee; 
,  like  the  warbling  lark  intent  to  shroud 
I  head  in  sunbeams  or  a  bowery  cloud, 
)  soars  —  and  here  and  there  her  pinions 

rest 
proud  towers,  like  this  humble  cottage, 

blest 
ith  a  new  visitant,  an  infant  guest  — 
wers  where  red  streamers  flout  the  breezy 

sky 
pomp  foreseen  by  her  creative  eye,      40 
ben   feasts   shall  crowd    the  hall,  and 

steeple  bells 
id  proclamation  make,  and  heights  and 

dells 
tch  the  blithe  music  as  it  sinks  and 

swells, 
id  harboured  ships,  whose  pride  is  on  the 

sea, 


Shall  hoist  their  topmost  flags  in  sign  of 

glee. 
Honouring  the  hope  of  noble  ancestry. 
But  who  (though  neither  reckoning  ills  • 
assigned 
By  Nature,  nor  reviewing  in  the  mind 
The  track'  that  was,  and  is,  and  must  be, 
worn  49 

With  weary  feet  by  all  of  woman  bom)  — 
Shall  now  by  such  a  gift  with  joy  be  moved. 
Nor  feel  the  fulness  of  that  joy  reproved  ? 
Not  He,   whose  last    faint  memory   will 

command 
The  truth  that  Britain  was  his  native  land; 
Whose  infant  soul  was  tutored  to  confide 
In  the  cleansed  faith  for  which  her  martyrs 

died; 
Whose  boyish  ear  the  voice  of  her  renown 
With  rapture  thrilled;  whose  Youth  re- 
vered the  crown 
Of  Saxon  liberty  that  Alfred  wore, 
Alfred,  dear  Babe,  thy  great  Progenitor  I  60 
—  Not  He,  who  from  her  mellowed  practice 

drew 
His  social  sense  of  just,  and  fair,  and  true; 
And  saw,  thereafter,  on  the  soil  of  France 
Rash  Polity  begin  her  maniac  dance. 
Foundations  broken  up,  the  deeps  run  wild. 
Nor  grieved    to  see   (himself    not  unbe- 

guiled)  — 
Woke  from  the  dream,  the  dreamer  to  up- 
braid. 
And  learn  how  sanguine  expectations  fade 
When  novel  trusts  by  folly  are  betrayed,  — 
To  see  Presumption,  turning  pale,  refpBm  70 
From  further  havoc,  but  repent  in  vain,  — 
Good  aims  lie  down,  and  perish  in  the  road 
Where  guilt  had  urged  them  on  with  cease- 
less goad. 
Proofs  thickening  round  her  that  on  public 

ends 
Domestic  virtue  vitally  depends. 
That  civic   strife  can  turn  the    happiest 

hearth 

Into  a  grievous  sore  of    self-tormenting 

earth. 

Can  such  a  One,  dear  Babe  f   though 

glad  and  proud  73 

To  welcome  thee,  repel  the  fears  that  crowd 

Into  his  English  breast,  and  spare  to  quake 

Less  for  his  own  than  for  thy  innocent  sake  ? 

Too  late  —  or,  should  the  providence  of 

God 
Lead,  through  dark  ways  by  sin  and  sorrow 
trod, 
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Justice  and  peace  to  a  secure  abode. 

Too  soon  —  thou  com'st  into  this  breathing 

world; 
.  Ensigns  of  mimic  outrage  are  unfurled. 
Who  shall  preserve  or  prop  the  tottering 

Realm? 
What  hand  suffice  to  govern  the  state-helm  ? 
If,  in  the  aims  of  men,  the  surest  test 
Of  good  or  bad  (whateW  be  sought  for  or 

profest)  90 

Lie  in  the  means  required,  or  ways  or- 
dained, 
For  compassing  the  end,  else  never  gained; 
Yet  governors  and  governed  both  are  blind 
To  this  plain  truth,  or  fling  it  to  the  wind; 
If  to  expedience  principle  must  bow; 
Past,  future,  shrmking  up  beneath  the  in- 

cimibent  Now; 
If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 
The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne'er  con- 
cede; 
Nor  turn  aside,  unless  to  shape  a  way 
For  domination  at  some  riper  day;  100 

If  generous  Loyalty  must  stand  in  awe 
Of  subtle  Treason,  in  his  mask  of  law, 
Or  with  bravado  insolent  and  hard, 
Provoking  punishment,  to  win  reward; 
If  office  help  the  factious  to  conspire. 
And  they  who  should  exting^uish,  fan  the 

fire- 
Then,  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw,  the  crown 
Sit  loosely,  like  the  thistle's  crest  of  down; 
To  be  blown  off  at  will,  by  Power  that 

spares  it 
In  oaiming  mtieace,  from  the  head  that 

wears  it.  no 

Lost  people,  trained  to  theoretic  feud ! 
Lost  above  all,  ye  labouring  multitude  I 
Bewildered    whether    ye,    by    slanderous 

tongues 
Deceived,  mistake  calamities  for  wrongs; 
And  over  fancied  usurpations  brood. 
Oft  snapping  at  revenge  in  sullen  mood; 
Or,  from  long  stress  or  real  injuries,  fly 
To  desperation  for  a  remedy; 
In  bursts  of  outrage  spread  your  judgments 

wide. 
And  to  your  wrath  cry  out,  '*  Be  thou  our 

guide;"  lao 

Or,  bound  by  oaths,  come  forth  to  tread 

earth's  floor 
In  marshalled  thousands,  darkening  street 

and  moor 
With  the  worst  shape  mock-patience  ever 

wore; 


Or,  to  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
By  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dieii 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  sige  W 

best 
Justice  shall  rule,  disorder  be  supptest, 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty  8  Goes ! 

—  Oh  for  a  bridle  bitted  with  remorse 
To  stop  your  Leaders  in  their  headitnsf 

course  I  ? 

Oh  may  the  Almie^hty  scatter  with  his  ens 
These  mists,  and  lead  you  to  a  safer  ^see. 
Bv  paths  no  human  wisdom  can  foretnai 
May  He  pour  round  you,  from  worlds  it 

abov^ 
Man's  feverish  passions,  his  pure  11^  ^ 

love. 
That  quietly  restores  the  natural  mien 
To  hope,  and  makes  truth  willing  to  be  ««■! 
Else   shall    your    blood-stained   hsods  ii 

frenzy  reap 
Fields    gaily  sown  w}ien    promise!  ven 

cheap. — 
Why  is  the  Past  belied  with  wicked  tit,  t» 
The  Future  made  to  play  so  false  a  psHi 
Among  a  people  famed  for  ttitagii 

mmd. 
Foremost  in  freedom,  noblest  of  mafikai* 
We  act  as  if  we  joyed  in  the  sad  time 
Storms  make  in  rising,  valued  in  the  im» 
Nought  but  her  changes.     Thus,  iiii|i^ 

fill  Nation  I 
If  thou  persist,  and  scorning  modeiatk^ 
Spread  for  thyself  the  snares  of  triboIatiA 
Whom,  then,  shall  meekness  g^uard  ?  WW 

saving  skill 
Lie  in  forbearance,  strength  in  stao^ 

still?  ? 

—  Soon  shall  the  widow  (for  the  speed  i 

Time 
Nought  eauals  when  the  hours  axe  ira^ 

wim  crime) 
Widow,  or  wife,  implore  on  tremulous  kai^ 
From   him   who  judged  her  lord,  s  ^ 

decree; 

The  skies  will  weep  o'er  old  men  deeohtf 
Ye  little-ones!  £arth   shudders  at  j^ 

fate. 

Outcasts  and  homeless  orjdians 

But  turn,  my  Soul,  and  £rom  the  ske^ 

pair 
Learn  thou  the  beauty  of  omniacieBt  eiit< 
Be  strong  in  faith,  bid  anxious  tboafi'^ 

Ue  still;  ^ 

Seek  for  the  good  and  cherish  it  ~  the  21 
Oppose,  or  bear  with  a  submiasive  wiU. 


(BY  THE  SEASIDE) 
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:f  this  great  world  of 
joy  and  pain" 

1833.  1835 

p*  thia  neat  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Ttevolve  in  one  snre  track; 
I  freedom,  set,  will  riae  again, 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  back; 
(Toe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

Tlie  heart  with  each  day's  care; 
Tor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear ! 


DN    A   HIGH   PART  OF  THE 
COAST  OF  CUMBERLAND 

Easter  Sunday,  April  7 

[£  author's  sixty-third  birthday 

1833-  183s 

[lie  lines  were  composed  on  the  road  between 
reeby  and  Whitehayen  while  I  was  on  a 
it  to  my  son,  then  reetor  of  the  former  place. 
is  and  some  other  Voluntaries  originated  in 
t  conoludine  lines  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
i  poem.  With  this  coast  I  hare  been  famil- 
from  roj  earliest  childhood,  and  remember 
ng  struck  for  the  first  time  by  the  town  and 
rt  of  WhitehaTen,  and  the  white  waves 
laking  against  its  onays  and  piers,  as  the 
lole  came  into  Tiew  from  the  top  of  the  high 
rand  down  which  the  road  (it  hss  since  been 
ered)  then  descended  abruptly.  My  sister, 
«n  she  first  heard  the  Toioe  of  the  sea  from 
is  point,  and  beheld  the  scene  spread  before 
r,  burst  into  tears.  Oar  family  then  lived  at 
tckermouth,  and  this  fact  was  often  men- 
tned  among  us  as  indicating  the  sensibility 
r  which  she  was  so  remarkable. 

ax,  Sun,  that  seemed  so  mildly  to  retire, 
lung  back  &om  distant  climes  a  streaming 

fire, 
'^hose  blaze  is  now  subdued  to  tender 

gleams, 
relude  of  night's  approach  with  soothing 

dreams. 
00k  round;  —  of  all  the  clouds  not  one  is 

moving; 
Tis  the  still  hour  of  thinking,  feeling, 

loving, 
ilent,  and  stedfast  as  the  Taulted  sky, 
lie  boimdless  plain  of  vraters  seems  to 

lie:  — 
k)mes  that  low  sound  from  breezes  rustling 

o'er 


The  grass-crowned  headland  that  conceals 

the  shore  ? 
No;  't  is  the  earth-voioe  of  the  mighty  sea, 
Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  can  be  I 
Thou  Power  supreme  1  who,  arming  to 

rebuke 
Offenders,  dost  put  off  the  gracious  look. 
And  clothe  thyself  with  terrors  like  the 

Hood 
Of  ocean  roused  into  its  fiercest  mood. 
Whatever  discipline  thy  Will  ordain 
For  the  brief  course  that  must  for  me  r^ 

main; 
Teach  me  with  quick-eared  spirit  to  rejoice 
In  admonitions  of  thy  softest  voice  I 
Whate'er  the  path  these  mortal  feet  may 

trace, 
Breathe  through  my  soul  the  blessing  of 

thy  grace. 
Glad,  through  a  perfect  love,  a  fidth  sincere 
Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with 

fear. 
Glad  to  expand;  and,  for  a  season,  free 
From  finite  cares,  to  rost  absorbed  in  Thee ! 

(BY  THE  SEASIDE)  .  /^^ 


1833.  1835 


The  sun  is  couched,  the  sea-fowl  gone  to 

rest. 
And  the  wild  storm  hath  somewhero  found 

a  nest; 
Air  slumbers  —  wave  with  wave  no  longer 

strives. 
Only  a  heaving  of  the  deep  surviyes, 
A  tell-tale  motion  I  soon  will  it  be  laid. 
And  by  the  tide  alone  the  water  swayed. 
Stealthy  withdrawiiu^,  interminglings  mild 
Of  light  with  shade  m  beauty  reconciled  — 
Such  is  the  prospect  far  as  sight  can  range. 
The    soothing    recompence,   the  welcome 

change.  i© 

Where,  now,  the  ships  that  drove  before 

the  blast. 
Threatened    by  angry  breakers    as   they 

passed; 
And  by  a  train  of  flying  clouds  bemocked; 
Or,  in  the  hollow  surge,  at  anchor  rocked 
As  on  a  bed  of  death?    Some  lodge  in 

peace, 
Saved  by  His  care  who  bade  the  tempest 

cease; 
And  some,  too  heedless  of  past  danger, 

court 
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Fresh  gales  to  waft  them  to  the  far-off  port. 
But  near,  or  hanging  sea  and  sky  between, 
Not  one  of  all  those  wing^  powers  is  seen, 
Seen  in  her  course,  nor  'mid  this  quiet 

heard;  21 

Yet  oh  !  how  gladly  would  the  air  be  stirred 
By  some  aclmowledgment  of  thanks  and 

praise, 
Soft  in  its  temper  as  those  vesper  lays 
Sung  to  the  Virgin  while  accordant  oars 
Urge  the  slow  bark  along Calabrian  shores; 
A  sea-bom  service  through  the  mountains 

felt 
Till  into  one  loved  vision  all  things  melt: 


Or  like  those  hymns  that  soothe  wi£fapfl 

sound 
The  gnlfy  coast  of  Norway  iroD-boBS^: 
And,  from  the  wide  and  open  Bahie,  ra 
With  punctual  care,  LuUienan  hariDOE^ 
Hush,  not  a  voice  is  here  !  but  wfa?  rr^ 
Now  when  the  star  of  CTe  comes  foiti 

shine 
On  British  waters  with  that  look  hetsp^ 
Ye  mariners,  that  plough  your  onward  n 
Or  in  the  haven  rest,  or  shelterhtf  bj, 
May  silent  thanks  at  least  to  God  be  ^ 
With  a  full  heart;  «  our  thoughts  are  ^ 

in  heaven." 


POEMS 

COMPOSED  OR  SUGGESTED  DURING  A  TOUR  IN    THE   SUMME 

OF   1833 

My  companions  were  H.  G.  Robinson  and  my  son  John. 

Having  been  prevented  by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  in  1831,  from  visitiiig  Staffs  wad  h 
the  anthor  made  these  the  principal  objects  of  a  short  toar  in  the  snmroer  of  1833,  of  vkki  i 
following  series  of  poems  is  a  Memorial.  The  course  parsoed  was  down  the  Cnbedsad  m 
Derwent,  and  to  Whitehaven ;  thence  (by  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  a  few  days  were  passed)  nd 
Frith  of  Clyde  to  Qreenock,  then  to  Oban,  Staffa,  lona ;  and  back  towards  Englaiid,  bt  IM 
Awe,  Inverary,  Loch  Goil-head,  Qreenock,  and  through  parts  of  Renfrewshire,  Ajriait^  ^ 
Dumfriesshire  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  up  the  river  Eden,  and  homewards  by  UUswater. 


I 

1833-  1835 

Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels  !  that  have  grown 
And  spread  as  if  ye  knew  that  days  might 

oome 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  home. 
On  this  fair  Mount,  a  Poet  of  your  own, 
One  who  ne'er  ventiu*ed  for  a  Delphic  crown 
To  sue  the  God;  but,  haunting  your  green 

shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to 

braid 
Ground-flowers,  beneath  your  guardianship, 

self-sown. 
Farewell  I  no  Minstrels  now  with  harp  new- 
strung 
For  summer  wandering  quit  their  house- 
hold bowers; 
Yet  not  for  this  wants  Poesy  a  tongue 
To  eheer  the  Itinerant  on  whom  she  pours 
Her  spirit,  while  he  crosses  lonely  moors, 
Or  musing  sits  forsaken  halls  among. 


II 
1833.  1835 

Why  should  the  Enthusiast,   jooneiiv 

through  this  Isle 
Repine  as  if  his  hour  were  come  too  ktt* 
Not  unprotected  in  her  mouldering  st>i^ 
.  Antiqmty  salutes  him  with  a  smile, 
'Mid  fruitful  fields  that  ring  with  jom 

toil. 
And  pleasure-grounds  where  Taste,  reft* 

Co-mate 
Of  Truth  and  Beauty,  strives  to  imitste. 
Far  as  she  may  primeval  Nature's  strk 
Fair  land !  by  Time's  parental  love  ni^ 

free, 
By  Social    Order's    watehfnl   arms  ea 

braced; 
With  unexampled  union  meet  in  thee, 
For  eye  and  mind,  the  present  and  4 

past; 
With  golden  prospect  for  futurity. 
If  that  be  reverenced  which  ou^  to  k^ 
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III 

1833.  1835 

srr  called  Thee  Mkrrt  England,  in 

old  time; 
lappy  people  won  for  thee  that  name 
th.  envy  heard  in  manj  a  distant  clime; 
I9  spite  of  change,  for  me  thou  keep'st 

the  same 
learing  title,  a  responsive  chime 
the  heart's  fond  belief;   though  some 

there  are 
lose  sterner  judgments  deem  that  word 

a  snare 
-  inattentive  Fancy,  like  the  lime 
lich  foolish  birds  are  caught  with.    Can, 

lask, 
18  fAce  of  rural  beauty  be  a  mask 
r  discontent,  and  poverty,  and  crime; 
ese  BTxreading  towns  a  cloak  for  lawless 

wiU? 
rfoid  it.  Heaven!  —  and  Mkrrt  Eng- 
land still 
all  be  thy  rightful  name,  in  prose  and 

rhyme  1 


IV 

O   THE  RIVER  GRETA,  NEAR 
KESWICK 

1833.  183s 

MCTA,  wluA  fearful  listening !  when  huge 

stones 
amble  along  thy  bed,  block  after  block: 
r,  whirling  with  reiterated  shock, 
>mbat,    while  darkness   aggravates    the 

groans: 
at  if  thou  (like  Cocytus  from  the  moans 
card  on  his  rueful  margin)  thence  wert 

named 
he  Mourner,  thy  true  nature  was   de- 
famed, 
nd  the  habitual  murmur  that  atones 
or  thy  worst  rage,  forgotten.     Oft  as 

Spring 
^ks,  on  thy  sinuous  banks,  her  thousand 

thrones 
eats  of  glad  instinct  and  love's  carolling, 
lie  concert,  for  the  happy,  then  may  vie 
ITith    liveliest    peals    ot    birth-day    har- 
mony: 
!o  a  grieved  heart,  the  notes  are  beni- 
Bons. 


IN   SIGHT  OF   THE  TOWN  OF 
COCKERMOUTH 

1833.  1835 

Where  the  Author  was  bom,  and  his  Father's 
remains  are  laid. 

A  POINT  of  life  between  mv  Parent's  dust, 
And  yours,  my  buried  Little-ones  !  am  I; 
And  to  those  graves  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  qmet  I  repose  my  trust. 
Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just» 
And,  to  the  sinner,  mercifully  bent; 
So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  I  repent 
And  meekly  bear  the  ills  which  bear  I 

must: 
And  You,  my  Offspring  f  that  do  stiU  re- 
main. 
Yet  may  outstrip  me  in  the  appointed  race. 
If  e'er,  through  fault  of  mine,  in  mutual 

pain 
We  breathed  together  for  a  moment's  space. 
The  wrong,  by  love   provoked,  let  love 

arraign. 
And  only  love  keep  in  your  hearts  a  place. 

VI 

ADDRESS   FROM  THE   SPIRIT 
OF  COCKERMOUTH  CASTLE 

1833.  1835 

''Thou  look'st  upon  me,  and  dost  fondly 

think. 
Poet  I  that,  stricken  as  both  are  by  years, 
We,  differing  once  so  much,  are  now  Com* 

peers. 
Prepared,  when  each  has  stood  his  time,  to 

sink 
Into  the  dust.    Erewhile  a  sterner  link 
United  us;  when  thou,  in  boyish  play. 
Entering  my  dungeon,  didst  become  a  i^ey 
To  soul-appalling  darkness.     Not  a  blink 
Of  light  was  there;  —  and  thus  did  I,  thy 

Tutor, 
Make  thy  young  thoughts  acquainted  with 

the  grave; 
While  thou  wert  chasing  the  winged  but- 
terfly 
Through  my  green  courts;  or  climbing,  a 

Dold  suitor, 
Up  to  the  flowers  whose  ffolden  progeny 
Still  round  my  shatterea  brow  in  beauty 


wave. 


>» 
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VII 
NUN'S  WELL,  BRIGHAM 

1833-  1835 

So  named  from  the  relicfioiis  House  which 
stood  oloae  by.  I  have  rather  ao  odd  anecdote 
to  relate  of  the  Nim's  Well.  One  day  the  land- 
lady of  a  pnblic-hooae,  a  field*s  length  from  the 
well,  on  the  road  nde,  said  to  me  —  **  Yon  have 
been  to  see  the  Nun's  Well,  Sir?"  — ** The 
Nun*s  Well  t  what  is  that  ?  **  said  the  Postman, 
who  in  his  royal  IiTery  stopt  his  mail-car  at 
the  door.  The  landlady  and  I  explained  to  him 
what  the  name  meant,  and  what  soit  of  people 
the  nuns  were.  A  countryman  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  rather  tipsy,  stammered  out  —  **  Aye, 
those  nuns  were  good  people ;  they  are  gone ; 
but  we  shall  soon  hare  them  back  again.'*  The 
Reform  mania  was  just  then  at  its  height. 

Th»  c»tae  e»>wdi]«  lomid  this  beyeiage 
clear  • 

To  slake  their  thirst,  with  reckless  hoofs 
have  trod 

The  enoiroling  turf  into  a  barren  elod; 

Through  which  the  waters  oreep,  then  dis- 
appear, 

Bom  to  be  lost  in  Derwent  flowing  near; 

Yet,  o'er  the  brink,  and  round  we  lime- 
stone oell 

Of  the  pure  spring  (they  call  it  the  **  Nun's 
WeU," 

Name  that  first  struck  by  chance  my  startled 
ear) 

A  tender  Spirit  broods  —  the  pensive  Shade 

Of  ritual  honours  to  this  Fountain  paid 

By  hooded  Votaresses  with  saintly  cheer; 

Albeit  oft  the  Virgin-mother  mild 

Looked  down  with  pity  upon  eyes  beguiled 

Into  the  shedding  of  *'  too  soft  a  tear." 


VIII 
TO  A  FRIEND 

ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  DERWENT 

1833.   183s 

My  son  John,  who  was  then  building  a  par- 
sonage on  his  small  living  at  Brigham. 

Pastor  and  Patriot!  —  at  whose  bidding 

rise 
These  modest  walls,  amid  a  flock  that  need, 
For  one  who  comes  to  watch  them  and  to 

feed, 


A  fixed  Abode  —  keep   down  preMgiM| 

sighs. 
Threats,  which  the  unthinking  onlj  €•■  ^| 

spise. 
Perplex  the  Church;  but  be  thou  fimt^j 

be  true 

To  thy  first  hope,  and  this  good  work  nDiDi^l 
Poor  as  thou  art.  A  welcome  sacrifice  | 
Dost  Thou  prepare,  whose  sign  will  be 

smoke 
Of  thy  new  hearth;  and  sooner  shsll  iti| 

wreaths, 
Mountmg  while  eartii  her  morning  b 

breathes, 
From  wandering  fienda  of  air  reeein 

yoke. 
And  rtnivhtwmy  eoMe  to  mspbe.  tl>.n 

disdain 
This  Humble  tribute  as  ill-timed  or 


IX 
MARY  QUEEN   OF  SCOTS 

LANDING  AT   THE    MOUTH  OF  TRB  DEI- 
WENT,  WORKINGTON 

1833.    1835 

I  will  mention  for  the  sake  of  ibe  friend  vW 
IB  writing  down  these  notes,  that  it  vas  aaMF 
the  fine  oeotoh  firs  near  Ambleside,  aad  pcxtv- 
nlarly  those  near  Green  Bank,  thai  I  hav« 
and  over  again  paused  at  the  sis^t'of  this  ~ 
Long  may  they  stand  to  afford  a  like  _ 
tion  to  others  f  —  This  wish  is  notunoaUedte. 
several  of  their  brethren  haying  already  &> 
^appeared. 

Deab  to  the  LoTes,  and  to  the  Gtmm 

vowed. 
The  Queen  drew  baek  the  wimple  thai  ihi 

wore; 
And  to  the  throng,  that  on  the  Cumbriu 

shore 
Her  landing  hailed,  bow  touehingly  ift* 

bowed  1 
And  like  a  Star  (that,  from  a  heayy  eload 
Of  pine-tree  foliage  pmsed  in  air,  fotk 

darts, 
When  a  soft  summer  gale  at  eyeninf  parli 
The  gloom  that  did  its  loyeliness  enum^ 
She  smiled;  but  Time,  the  old  Satmnsi 

seer. 
Sighed  on  the  wing  aa  her  foot  pressed  tkt 

strftudi 
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Tiih  step  prelusive  to  a  long  array 
>f  woes  and  degradations  hand  in  hand  -— 
/"eeping  captivity,  and  shuddering  fear 
killed  by  the  ensanguined  block  of  Fother- 
ingay  1 


TANZAS  SUGGESTED  IN  A 
STEAMBOAT  OFF  SAINT  BEES* 
HEADS,  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
CUMBERLAND 

1833.  183s 

r  Life  were  slumber  on  a  bed  of  down, 
oil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown, 
id  were  our  lot:  no  hunter  of  the  hare 
xults  like  him  whose  javelin  from  the  lair 
as  roused  the  lion;  no  one  plucks  the  rose, 
Those    proffered  beauty  in  safe   shelter 

blows 
fid  a  trim  garden's  summer  luxuries, 
(ith  joy  like  his  who  climbs,  on  hands  and 

knees, 
or  some  rare  plant,  yon  Headland  of  St 

Bees. 

his  independence  upon  oar  and  sail,         10 
his  new  indifference  to  breeze  or  gale, 
his  straiffht-lined  progress,  furrowing  a 

fiatlea, 
nd  regular  as  if  locked  in  certainty  — 
epress    the    hours.      Up,  Spirit  of  the 

storm ! 
hat  Courage  may  find  something  to  per- 
form; 
hat  Fortitude,  whose  blood  disdains  to 

freeze 
t  Danger's  bidding,   may  confront   the 

seas, 
irm   as   Uie  towering  Headlands  of  St. 
Bees. 

reed  cliff  of  Baruth !  that  wOd  wish  may 
sleep, 

old  as  if  men  and  creatures  of  the  Deep 

reathed  the  same  element;  too  many 
wrecks  ai 

ave  struck  thy  sides,  too  many  ghastly 
decks 

Mat  thou  looked  down  upon,  that  such  a 
thought 

bould  here  be  welcome,  and  in  verse  en- 
wrought: 


With  thy  stem  aspect  better  f^r  agrees 
Utterance  of  thanks  that  we  have  past  with 

ease. 
As  millions  thus  shall  do,  the  Headlands  of 

St.  Bees. 

Tet,  while  each  useful  Art  augments  her 

sttn:^, 
What  boots  the  gain  if  Nature  should  lose 

more? 
And   Wisdom,  as  she  holds  a  Christian 

place  so 

In  man's  intelligence  sublimed  by  grace  ? 
When  Bega  sought  of  yore  the  Cumbrian 

coast. 
Tempestuous  winds  her  holy  errand  crossed: 
She  knelt  in  prayer — the  waves  their  wrath 

appease; 
And,  from  her  vow  well  weighed  in  Hea- 
ven's decrees. 
Rose,  wher^  she  touched  the  strand,  the 

Chantry  of  St  Bees. 

**  Cruel  of  heart  were  they,  bloody  of 
hand," 

Who  in  these  Wilds  then  struggled  for 
conmiand; 

The  strong  were  merciless,  without  hope 
the  weak; 

TiU  thk  bright  Strainer  came,  fair  as  day- 
break,  40 

And  as  a  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 

Of  beamy  lustre  from  a  tower  of  strength; 

Guiding  the  mariner  through  troubled 
seas, 

And  cheering  oft  his  peaceful  reveries, 

Like  the  fixed  Light  that  crowns  yon  Head- 
land of  St  Bees. 

To  aid  the  Votaress,  miracles  believed 
Wrought  in  men's    minds,  like  miracles 

achieved; 
So  piety  took  root;  and  S<mg  might  tell 
What  humanizing  virtues  near  her  cell 
Sprang  up,  and  spread  their  fragrance  wide 

around;  50 

How  savage  bosoms  melted  at  the  sound 
Of  gospel-truth  enchained  in  harmonies 
Wafted  o'er  waves,  or  creeping  through 

close  trees. 
From  her  religious  Mansion  of  St  Bees. 

When  her  sweet  Voice,  that  instrument  of 

love. 
Was  glorified,  and  took  its  place,  above 
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The  silent  stars,  among  the  angelio  qnire, 
Her  chantry  blazed  with  sacrilegious  fire, 
And    perisned    utterly  ;    but  .  her    good 

deeds 
Had  sown  the  spot,  that  witnessed  them, 

with  seeds  60 

Which  lay  in  earth  expectant,  till  a  breeze 
With  qmckening  impulse  answered  their 

mute  pleas, 
And  lo  I  a  statelier  pile,  the  Abbey  of  St 

Bees. 

There  are  the  naked  clothed,  the  hungry 

fed; 
And  Charity  eztendeth  to  the  dead 
Her  intercessions  made  for  the  soul's  rest 
Of  tardy  penitents;  or  for  the  best 
Among  the  good  (when  love  might  else  have 

slept. 
Sickened,  or  died)  in  pious  memoiy  kept. 
Thanks  to  the  austere  and  simple  I>eyo- 

tees,  70 

Who,  to    that    service    bound    by  venial 

fees. 
Keep  watch  before  the  altars  ol  St.  Bees. 

Are  not,  in  sooth,  their  Requiem's  sacred 

ties 
Woven  out  of  passion's  sharpest  agonies. 
Subdued,    composed,  and    formalized    by 

art, 
To  fix  a  wiser  scnrow  in  the  heart  ? 
The  prayer  for  them  whose  hour  is  past 

away 
Says  to  the  Living,  profit  while  ye  may  t 
A  little  part,  and  tbat  the  worst,  he  sees 
Who  thinks  that  priestly  cunning  holds  the 

keys  80 

That  best  unlock  the  secrets  of  St  Bees. 

Conscience,  the  timid  being's  inmost  light, 
Hope    of    the    dawn   and  solace  of    the 

night. 
Cheers  these  Recluses  with  a  steady  ray 
In  many  an  hour  when  judgment  goes 

astray. 
Ah  !  scorn  not  hastily  their  rule  who  try 
Earth  to  despise,  and  flesh  to  mortify; 
Consume  witn  zeal,  in  winged  ectasies 
Of  prayer  and  praise  forget  their  rosaries. 
Nor  hear  the  loudest  surges  of  St  Bees.  90 

Tet  none  so  prompt  to  succour  and  pro- 
tect 
The  forlorn  traveller,  or  sailor  wrecked 


On  the  bare  coast;  nor  do  they  gndge 

boon 
Which   staff  and  cockle  hat  and 

shoon 
Claim  for  the  pilgrim:  and,  thoo^ 

ings  sharp 
May  sometimes  greet  the   stroDisg 

strel's  harp. 
It  is  not  then  wi^n,  swept  with  ^<ftii 

ease, 
It  charms  a  feast-day  throng  of  tQ  i4 

grees,  J 

Brightening  the  archway  of  reTeied  SI 

Bees. 


How  did  the  cliffs  and  echoing  biOi 

joice 
What    time    the    Benedictine    B: 

voice. 
Imploring,  or  commanding  with  meet 
Summons  the;  Chiefs  to  lay  their 

aside. 
And   under  one    blest    ensign  serve 

Lord 

In  Palestine.    Advance,  indignant  Svo^i 
Fhuning  till  thou  from  Panym  hsodii* 

lease 
That  Tomb,  dread  centre  of  all  saiietitia 
Nursed  in  tiie  quiet  Abbey  of  St  Beei 

But  look  we  now  to  them  whose  wm 

from  far  J 

Follow  the  fortunes  which  they  inaj  1^ 

share.  t* 

While  in  Judea  Fancy  loves  to  roam, 
She  helps  to  make  a  Holy4and  at  hose: 
The  St^  of  Bethlehem  from  its  spbeit » 

vites 
To  sound   the  crystal   depth  of  wx^ 

rights; 
And  wedded  Life,  through  aciiptml  ^ 

teries,  I 

Heavenward  aaoends  with  all  ber  e^ 

ties. 
Taught   by  the  hooded  C^Hbates  d  ^ 

Bees. 

Nor  be  it  e'er  forsotten  bow,  by  skiD 
Of  cloistered  Architects,  free  their  sotkl 

fill 
With  love  of  God,  throngfaoot  te  I^ 

were  raised  ^ 

Churches,  on  whose  symbolic  beau^  |^ 
Peasant  and  mail-clad  Chief  with  p^ 

awe; 
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%,t  this  day  men  seeing  what  they  saw, 
bhe  bare  wreck  of  faith's  solemnities, 
ir-e  to  more  than  earthly  destinies; 
ness  yon  Pile  that  greets  us  from  St. 
Bees. 

more;  around  those  Churches,  gathered 
Towns 

B  from  the  feudal  Castle's  haughty 
frowns; 

x^ef  ul  abodes,  where  Justice  might  up- 
hold 

*  scales  with  even  hand,  and  culture 

mould  130 

)  heart  to  pity,  train  the  mind  in  care 

•  rules  of  life,  sound  as  the  Time  could 

bear, 
r   dost   thou  fail,  thro'  abject  love  of 

ease, 
hindrance  raised  by  sordid  purposes, 
bear  thy  part  in  this  good  work,  St. 

Bees. 


ereen  meadows  changed  the  swampy 
shores? 


10  with  the  ploughshare  cloye  the  barren 

moors* 
dto 

inned  the  rank  woods;  and  for  the  cheer- 
ful gpuige 

tde  room,  where  wolf  and  boar  were  used 
to  range  ? 

ho  taught,  and  showed  by  deeds,  that 
gentler  chains  140 

ould  bind  the  vassal  to  his  lord's  do- 
mains?— 

le  thoughtful  Monks,  intent  their  (rod  to 
please, 

>r  Christ's  dear  sake,  by  human  sympa- 
thies 

»ured  from  the  bosom  of  thy  Church,  St. 
Bees! 

it  all  availed 'not;  by  a  mandate  given 
tirough  lawless  will  the  Brotherhood  was 

driven 
>rth  from  tlieir  cells;  their  ancient  House 

laid  low 
I  Reformation's  sweeping  overthrow. 
at  now  once  more  the  local  Heart  re- 
vives, 
he  inextinguishable  Spirit  strives.  150 

h  may  that  Power  who  hushed  the  stormy 

seas, 
nd  cleared  a  way  for  the  first  Votaries, 
rospcr  the  new-bom  College  of  St.  Bees  ! 


Alas !  the  Grenius  of  our  age,  from  Schools 
Less  humble,  draws  her  lessons,  aims,  and 

rules. 
To  Prowess  jc^uided  by  her  insight  keen 
Matter  and  Spirit  are  as  one  Machine; 
Boastful  Idolatress  of  formal  skill 
She  in  her  own  would  merge  the  eternal 

will: 
Better,  if  Reason^s  triumphs  match  with 

these,  160 

Her  flight  before  the  bold  credulities 
That  furthered  the  first  teaching  of  St. 

Bees. 

XI 

IN  THE  CHANNEL,  BETWEEN 
THE  COAST  OF  CUMBERLAND 
AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

1833.  183s 

Ranoino  the  heights  of  Soawf ell  or  Black- 
comb, 
In  his  lone  course  the  Shepherd  oft  will 

pause. 
And  strive  to  fathom  the  mysterious  laws 
By  which  the  clouds,  arrayed  in  light  or 

gloom, 
On  Mona  settle,  and  the  shapes  assume 
Of  all  her  peaks  and  ridges.    What  he 

draws 
From  sense,  ^th,  reason,  fancy,  of  the 

cause, 
He  will  t^e  with  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Or,  by  his  fire,  a  child  upon  his  knee. 
Haply  the  untaught  Philosopher  may  speak 
Of  the  strange  sight,  nor  hide  his  theory 
That  satisfies  the  simple  and  the  meek. 
Blest-  in    their   pious    ignorance,   though 

weak 
To  cope  with  Sages  undevoutly  free. 


XII 
AT  SEA  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

1833-  1835 

Bold  words  affirmed,  in  days  when  faith 

was  strong 
And  doubts  and  scruples  seldom  teased  the 

brain, 
That  no  adventurer's  bark  had  power  to  gain 
These  shores  if  he  approached  them  bent 

on  wrong; 
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For,  suddenly  up-coujured  from  the  Main, 
Mists  rose  to  hide  the  Land  —  that  search, 

though  long 
And  eager,  might  be  still  pursued  in  vain. 
O  Fancy,  what  an  a^  was  that  for  song  1 
That  age,  when  not  oy  laws  inanimate, 
As  men  believed,  the  waters  were  impelled. 
The  air  controlled,  the  stars  their  courses 

held; 
But  element  and  orb  on  octe  did  wait 
Of  Powers  endued  with  yisible  form,  in- 
stinct 
With  will,  and  to  their  work  by  passion 
linked. 

XIII 

1833.  183s 

De8IR£  we  past  illusions  to  recall  ? 
To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 
•Truths  whose  thick  yeu  Science  has  drawn 

aside? 
No,  —  let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man's 

fall. 
The  universe  is  infinitely  wide; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified. 
Can  nowhere  move  imcrossed  by  some  new 

wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone, 
Im^inative  Faith !  canst  overleap. 
In  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love, — 

the  throne 
Of  Power  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingness. 


XIV 

ON  ENTERING  DOUGLAS  BAY, 
ISLE    OF   MAN 

1833.  1835 

**  Dignom  Uade  Tirum  Muaa  retat  mori.** 

The  feudal  Keep,  the  bastions  of  Cohom, 
Even  when  they  rose  to  check  or  to  repel 
Tides  of   aggressive  war,  oft   served  as 

well 
Greedy   ambition,   armed    to    treat    with 

scorn 
Just  limits;  but  yon  Tower,  whose  smiles 

adorn 
This  perilous  bay,  stands  clear  of  all  offence-; 


Blest  work  it  is  of  love  and  innoccnee, 
A  Tower  of  refuge  built  for  the  else  forkn 
Spare  it,  ye  waves,  and  lift  the  mazincs, 
Stmgglmg  for  life,  into  its  saving  timt ! 
Spare,  too,  the  human  helpers !    Do  tkr 

stir 
'Mid  your  fierce  shock  like  men  afitid  ti 

die? 
No;  their  dread  service  nerves  the  heirtit 

warms. 
And  they  are  led  by  noble  Hilla&t. 


XV 

BY  THE  SEASHORE,  ISLE  OF 

MAN 

1833.  183s 

Why  stand  we  gazing  on  the  sptik% 

Brine, 
With  wonder  smit  by  its  transparency. 
And  all-enraptured  with  its  purity?— 
Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  the  of^ 

talline. 
Have  ever  in  them  something  of 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  sky, 
A  sleeping  infant's  brow,  or  wakefm  tp 
Of  a  young  maiden,  only  not  divine. 
Scarcely  the  hand  forbears  to  dip  its  psls 
For  beverage  drawn  as  from  a  moooti* 

well; 
Temptation  centres  in  the  liquid  Ctlm; 
Our  daily  raiment  seems  no  obstade 
To  instantaneous  plunging  in,  deep  SeA ! 
And  revelling  in  long  embraoe  whh  tb» 


XVI 

ISLE  OF  MAN 

1833.  1835 

My  son  William  is  here  the  pence  aSi^ 
to  as  saving  the  life  of  the  youth,  aiid^<i^ 
cnmstances  were  as  mentioned  in  the  Soaat^ 

A  YOUTH  too  certain  of  his  power  to  «e^ 
On  the  smooth  bottom  of  this  cletr  bi^ 

sea, 
To  sight  so  shallow,  with  a  bather^  ^\ 
Leapt  from  this  rock,  and  but  for  tini^^ 
He,  oy  the  allurin?  element  betrayed, 
Had  perished.    Then  might  Sea-ajaf^ 

(and  with  sighs 
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H  self-reproach)  have  chanted  elegies 
lewailinfi^  hiB  sad  fate,  when  he  was  laid 
a  peacefnl  earth:  for,  doubtless,  he  was 

frank, 
rtterly  in  hbnself  devoid  of  goile; 
jiew  not  the  double-dealing  of  a  smile; 
for  ang^t  that  makes  men's  promises  a 

blank, 
^  deadly  snare:  and  He  survives  to  bless 
he  Power  that  saved  him  in  his  strange 

distress. 

XVII 

ISLE   OF  MAN 

1833.  183s 

to  pangs  of  gsief  for  lenient  time  too 
kMn, 

nef  that  devouring  waves  had  caused,  or 
guilt 

Hiich  they  had  witnessed  —  sway  the  man 
who  built 

his  Homestead,  placed  where  nothing 
could  be  seen, 

ought  heard,  of  ocean  troubled  or  serene  ? 

.  tired  Ship-soldier  on  paternal  land, 

hat  o'er  Uie  channel  uolds  august  com- 
mand, 

he  dwelling  raised, — a  veteran  Marine. 

[e,  in  disgiut,  turned  from  the  neighbour- 
ing sea 

b  shun  uie  memory  of  a  listless  life 

hat  hun^  between  two  callings.  May  no 
strife 

[ore  hurtful  here  beset  him,  doomed 
though  free, 

slf-doomed,  to  worse  inaction,  till  his  eye 

brink  from  the  daily  sight  of  earth  and 
■kyl 

XVIII 
Y  A  RETIRED  MARINER,  H.  H. 
Mrs.  Wordsworth's  Brother  Henry. 
1833.  1835 
BOM  earl^  youth  I  ploughed  the  restless 

[y  mind  as  restless  and  as  apt  to  change; 
hrough  every  clime  and  ocean  did  I  range, 
1  hope  at  lenffth  a  competence  to  gain; 
or  poor  to  &a  I  went,  and  poor  I  still 
remain. 


Year  after  year  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
And  hardships  manifold  did  I  endure. 
For  Fortune  on  me  never  deigned  to  smile; 
Yet  I  at  last  a  resting-place  have  found, 
With  just  enough  life  s  comforts  to  procure. 
In  a  snug  Cove  on  this  our  favoured  Isle, 
A    peaceful    spot    where    Nature's    gifts 

abound; 
Then  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Though  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I 

still  remain. 


XIX 
AT  BALA-SALA,  ISLE  OF  MAN 

1833-  1835 

Supposed  to  be  written  by  a  friend  (Mr* 
Cookaon)  who  died  there  a  few  yean  after. 

Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire 
And  sound  in  principle,  I  seek  repose 
Where  ancient  trees  this  convent-pile  en- 
close, 
In  ruin  beautiful.    When  vain  desire 
Intrudes  on  peace,  I  pray  the  eternal  Sire 
To  cast  a  soul-subduing  shade  on  me, 
A  grey-haired,  pensive,  thankful  Refugee; 
A  shade  —  but  with  some  sparks  of  hea- 
venly fire 
Once  to  these  cells  vouchsafed.    And  whoi 

I  note 
The  old  Tower's  brow  yellowed  as  with  the 

beams 
Of  sunset  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy  weather-stains  that  semblance 

wrought, 
I  thank  the  silent  Monitor,  and  say 
**  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  1'^ 

XX 

TYNWALD   HILL 

1833-  1835 

Mr.  Robineon  and  I  walked  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  from  Castle-town  to  Piel,  and 
stopped  some  time  at  Tynwald  Hill.  One  of 
my  companions  was  an  elderly  man,  who  in  a 
mnddy  way  (for  he  was  tipev)  explained  and 
answered,  as  far  as  he  eonld,  ray  enquiries 
about  this  place  and  the  ceremonies  held  here. 
I  found  more  agreeable  company  in  some  little 
ohildren;  one  of  whom,  upon  my  request,  re» 
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cited  the  Lord^s  Prayer  to  me,  and  I  helped 
her  to  a\slearer  understanding  of  it  as  well  as 
I  oould ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my 
own  part ;  hers  was  much  better  done,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that,  like  other  children,  she 
knew  more  about  it  than  she  was  able  to  ex- 
press, especially  to  a  stranj^r. 

Once   on   the  top  of   Tynwald's   formal 

mound 
(Still  marked  with  green  turf  circles  nar- 
rowing 
stage  above  stage)  would  sit  this  Island's 

King, 
The    kws    «»    promulgate,    enrobed    and 

crowned: 
While,  compassing  the  little  mount  around, 
Degrees  ana  Orders  stood,  each  under  each: 
]SoWy  like  to  things  within  fate's  easiest 

reach 
The  power  is  merged,  the  pomp  a  graye 

has  found. 
Off  with  yon  cloud,  old  Snafell  1  that  thine 

eye 
Oyer  ihree  Realms  may  take  its  widest 

range; 
And  let,  for  them,  thy  fountains  utter  strange 
Voices,  thy  winds  break  forth  in  prophecy, 
If  the  whole  State  must  suffer  mortal  change 
Like  Mona's  miniature  of  sovereignty. 


XXI 

1833-  1835 

Ds8P0in>  who  will  —  /  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim, 
^  Though  fierce  the  assault,  and  shattered 

the  defence. 
It  cannot  be  that  Britain's  social  frame. 
The  glorious  work  of  time  and  providence. 
Before  a  firing  season's  rash  pretence, 
Should  fall;  that  She,  whose  virtue  put  to 

shame. 
When    Europe    prostrate    lay,    the    Con- 
queror's ami. 
Should  perish,  self-subverted.    Black  and 

dense 
The  cloud  is;  but  brings  that  a  day  of  doom 
To  Liberty  ?  Her  sun  is  up  the  while. 
That  orb  whose  beams  round  Saxon  Alfred 

shone: 
Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  Vales  I  ye  Streams, 

sweep  on^ 
Nor  let  one  oillow  of  our  heaven-blest  Isle 
Toss  in  the  fi^nnmg  wind  a  humbler  ploDM." 


XXII 

IN  THE  FRITH  OF  CLYDE,  AILSA 

CRAG 

DURING  AN  ECLIPSE  OP  THE  SUN,  JULT I7 

1833.    1835 


The  morning  of  the  eclipse  was  cxqnitiiT 
beantifal  while  we  passed  the  Cmg  as  docnW 
in  the  Sonnet.  On  the  deck  of  the  ateambot 
were  several  persons  of  the  poor  and  laboariif 
class,  and  I  could  not  bat  be  strock  by  tker 
cheerful  talk  with  each  other,  while  not  001  d 
thera  seemed  to  notice  the  magnifieeot  objeeo 
with  which  we  were  surroniided ;  and  era  tk 
phenomenon  of  the  eclipse  attraeted  bat  litu 
of  their  attention.  Was  it  ri^ht  not  to  rj^ 
this  ?  They  appeared  to  me,  however,  so  m^ 
alive  in  their  own  minds  to -their  own  ooaNm 
that  I  oould  not  look  upon  it  as  a  misfflrtni 
that  they  had  little  perceptioa  for  n^ 
pleasures  as  cannot  be  cultivated  withoat  em 
and  leisure.  Yet  if  one  surveys  life  ia  all  ia 
duties  and  relations,  such  ease  and  leisara  vi 
not  be  found  so  enviable  a  privilege  as  it  sir 
at  first  appear.  Natural  Fhiloeophj,  FuaCiv. 
nnd  Poetry,  and  refined  taste,  are  no  dcete 
great  aequiutions  to  society ;  but  amoo^  tk* 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  such  purwuU  it  ■ 
to  be  feared  that  few  are  as  happy,  and  mtmr 
sistent  in  the  management  of  their  livea,a»tb 
class  of  penons  who  at  that  time  led  ■■  ii* 
this  course  of  reflection.  I  do  not  mean  bjtks 
to  be  understood  to  derogate  from  intelletta^ 
pursuits,  for  that  would  be  monstrous :  I  a?^ 
in  deep  gratitude  for  this  compensatkia  to  Aom 
whose  cares  are  limited  to  the  neoeasitiM^ 
daily  life.  Among  them,  self -tonnentaa.  a 
nnmeroos  in  the  hi^er  f lasses  o£  aoeisty,  a* 
rare. 

Since  risen  from  ocean,  ocean  to  deff. 
Appeared  the  crag  of  Ailsa,  ne'er  dia  nwa 
With  gleaming  lights  more  graoefnllv  sden 
His  sides,  or  wreathe  with  mist  his  fdrehoi^ 

high: 
Now,    faintly  darkening  with   the  is^ 

eclipse, 
StiU  is  he  seen,  in  lone  snbHmitj, 
Towering  above  the  sea  and  little  diipf ; 
For  dwa%  the  tallest  seem  while  9u^  ^ 
Each  for  her  haven;  with  her  freigB  ^ 

Care, 
Pleasure,  or  Grief,  and  ToO  Umi  leUff 

looks 
Into  the  secret  of  to-morrow's  fare; 
Though  poor,  jet  ridi,  without  the 

of  books. 
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ag^ht  that  watchful  Love  to  Nature  owes 
lier  mute  Powers,  fixed  Forms,  or 
transient  Shows. 


XXIII 

►  N    THE   FRITH   OF  CLYDE 

IN  A  STEAMBOAT 

1833.   1835 

le  moontain  ontUne  on  the  north  of  this 
d,  as  seen  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  is  ranch 
finest  I  hftTe  ever  noticed  in  Scotland  or 
rliere. 

LAN  I  a  single-crested  Teneriffe, 
b.  Helena  next  —  in  shape  and  hue, 
ying  her  crowded  peaks  and  ridges  blue ; 

>  but  must  coyet  a  cloud-seat,  or  skiff 
t  for  the  air,  or  wingM  Hippogriff  ? 

t   he  might  flj,  wnere  no  one  could 

pursue, 
at  this  dull  Monster  and  her  sooty  crew; 
L,  as  a  God,  light  on  thy  topmost  cliff. 
K>tent  wish  1  which  reason  would  despise 
he  mind  knew  no  union  of  extremes, 
natural    bond    between   the    boldest 

schemes, 
bition  frames,  and  heart-humilities, 
leath  stem  mountains  many  a  soft  vale 

lies, 
1    lofty  springs    give  birth   to  lowly 

streams. 

XXIV 

ON  REVISITING  DUNOLLY 
CASTLE 

1833.  183s 

tee  former  series,  *'  Yarrow  Rerisited,"  eta, 

s  emptiye  Bird  was  gone;  —  to  cliff  or 

moor 
rchanoe  had   flown,  delivered    bj  the 

storm; 
he  had  pined,  and  sunk  to  feed  the 

worm: 
m  found  we  not:  but,  climbing  a  tall 

tower, 
lere  saw,  impayed  with  rode  fidelity 
f  art  mosaic,  in  a  roofless  floor, 
1  Eaffle  with  stretched  wings,  bat  beam- 

bss  eye  — 


An  Eagle  that  could  neither  wail  nor  soar. 
EfiBgy  of  the  Vanished  —  (shall  I  dare 
To  call  thee  so  ?)  or  symbol  of  fierce  deeds 
And  of  the  towering  courage  which  past 

times 
Rejoiced  in — take,  whatever  thou  be,a  share, 
Not  undeserved,  of  the  memorial  rhymes 
That  animate  my  way  where'er  it  leads  1 


XXV 

THE  DUNOLLY  EAGLE 

1833.  »83S 

Not  to  the  clouds,  not  to  the  cliff,  he  flew; 
But  when  a  storm,  on  sea  or  mountain  bred, 
Came  and  delivered  him,  alone  he  sped 
Into  the  castle-dungeon's  darkest  mew. 
Now,  near  his  master's  house  in  open  view 
He  dwells,  and  hears  indignant  tempests 

howl. 
Kennelled  and  chained.  Ye  tame  domestic 

fowl, 
Beware  of  him  I  Thou,  saucy  cockatoo, 
Look  to  thy  plumage  and  thy  life  !  —  The 

roe. 
Fleet  as  the  west  wind,  is  for  him  no  quarry; 
Balanced  in  ether  he  will  never  tarry. 
Eyeing  the  sea's  blue  depths.   Poor  Bird  t 

even  so 
Doth  man  of  brother  man  a  creature  make 
That  clings  to  slavery  for  its  own  sad  sake. 


XXVI 

WRITTEN  IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
MACPHERSON'S  OSSIAN 


1824.  1827 


The  verses— 


**  Or  atntyed 
From  hope  snd  promlie,  Mlf-betrAyed,** 

were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  snggested  from  api)re- 
hensions  of  the  fate  of  my  friend,  H.  C,  the 
subject  of  the  rerses  addrened  to  **  H.  G.  when 
six  years  old."  The  piece  to  **  Memory  '*  arose 
ont  of  similar  feelings. 

Oft  have  I  canght,  upon  a  fltfnl  breexe^ 
Fragments  of  far-off  melodies, 
Witn  ear  not  coveting  the  whole, 
A  part  so  charmed  the  pensive  souL 
Wnile  a  dark  storm  before  mv  siffht 
Was  yielding,  on  a  mountain  hei^t 
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zo 


Loose  vapours  have  I  watched,  that  won 

Prismatic  colours  from  the  smi; 

Nor  felt  a  wish  that  heaven  would  show 

The  image  of  its  perfect  bow. 

What  needy  then,  of  these  finished  Strains  ? 

Away  with  counterfeit  Remains  I 

An  abbey  in  its  lone  recess, 

A  temple  of  the  wilderness, 

Wrecks  though  they  be,  announce  with 

feeling 
The  majesty  of  honest  dealing. 
Spirit  of  Ossian !  if  imbound 
In  lan^ua^e  thou  may'st  yet  be  founds 
If  au^t  (mtrusted  to  the  pen 
Or  floating  on  the  tongues  of  men,  so 

Albeit  shattered  and  impaired) 
Subsist  thy  dignity  to  guard. 
In  concert  wim  memonal  claim 
Of  old  grey  stone,  and  high-born  name 
That  cleaves  to  rock  or  pulared  cave 
Where  moans  the  blast,  or  beats  the  wave. 
Let  Truth,  stem  arbitress  of  all, 
Intermit  that  Original, 
And  for  presumptuous  wrongs  atone;— 
Authent^  words  be  given,  or  none  1  so 

Time  is  not  blind; — yet  He,  who  spares 
Pyramid  pointing  to  Uie  stars, 
luth  preyed  wi&  ruthless  appetite 
On  all  that  marked  the  primiBil  flight 
Of  the  poetic  ecstasy 
Into  the  land  of  mystenr. 
Ko  tongue  is  able  to  rehearse 
One  measure,  Orpheus  1  of  thy  verse; 
Musffius,  stationed  with  his  lyre 
Supreme  amonf  the  Elysian  auire,  40 

Is,  for  the  dwellers  upon  earth. 
Mute  as  a  lark  ere  morning's  birth. 
Why  grieve  for  these,  though  past  away 
The  music,  and  extinct  the  lay  ? 
When  thousands,  by  severer  doom, 
Full  early  to  the  silent  tomb 
Have  sunk,  at  Nature's  call;  or  strayed 
From  hope  and  promise,  self -betrayed; 
The  garland  withering  on  their  brows; 
Stung  with  remorse  for  broken  vows;       50 
Frantic  —  else  how  miffht  they  rejoice  ? 
And  friendless,  by  their  own  sad  choice  I 
Hail,  Bards  of  mightier  g^rasp  1  on  yon 
I  chiefly  call,  the  chosen  Few, 
Who  cast  not  off  the  aoknowled|^  guide, 
Who  faltered  not,  nor  turned  aside; 
Whose  lofty  genius  could  survive 
Privation,  under  sorrow  thrive; 
In  whom  the  fiery  Muse  revered 
The  symbol  of  a  snow-white  beard,  60 


Bedewed  with  meditative 
Dropped  from  the  lenient  dood  o£  yen 
Brothers  in  soul !  though  dSstanft  tbd 
Produced  you  nursed  in  varioua  dina, 
Ye,  when  the  orb  of  life  had  wased, 
A  plenitude  of  love  retained: 
Hence,  while  in  you  each  aad  icpvt 
By  corresponding  hope  was  mst. 
Ye  lingered  amone  human  kind. 
Sweet  voices  for  we  passing  wind. 
Departing  sunbeams,  loth  to  stop. 
Though  smiling  on  the  last  hill  topi 
Such  to  the  tender-hearted  maid 
Even  ere  her  joys  begin  to  fade; 
Such,  haply,  to  the  rugged  chief 
By  fortune  crushed,  or  tamed  by  gad; 
Appears,  on  Morven's  lonely  afaore, 
Dmi-fl^leaminfi^  through  imperfect  kr^ 
The  Son  of  imgal;  such  was  blind 
MsBonides  of  ampler  mind; 
Such  Milton,  to  the  fountain  bead 
Of  glory  by  Urania  led  I 

XXVII 

CAVE  OF   STAFFA 

1833.  1835 

We  saw,  but  surely,  in  the  motley  eiv*4, 
Not  One  of  us  has  felt  the  far-^amedi^ 
HowcotiZtfwefeelit?  each  the  otber'tUxi 
Hurried  and  hurrying,  volatile  andM 
O  for  those  motions  only  that  invite 
The  Ghost  of  Fingal  to  lus  tonefnl  Csn 
By  the  breeze  entered,  and  wave  after  w 
Softly  embosoming  the  timid  light  f 
And  by  one  Votary  who  at  will  m^ht  ila 
Grazing  and  take  into  his  mind  and  keirl 
With  undistracted  reverence,  the  effect 
Of  those  proportions  where  the  aha^ 

hand 
That  made  the  worlds,  the  sovereiga  Aid 

tect, 
Has  deigned  to  work  as  if  with  hvoaairt 


XXVIII 
CAVE   OF  STAFFA 

AFTER  THE  CROWD  RAD  DEPABUS 
1833-   1835 

Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  tliis  Spot— 1 

school 
For  the  presomptnons  thooghts  that  wmA 

assign 
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lajiio  laws  to  agency  diTine; 
measiiriiig  heaven  by  earth,  would 

o'verrale 
Ite  Power.    The  pillared  vestibiile, 
tnding  yet  precise,  the  roof  embowed, 
t%t  seem  designed  to  humble  man,  when 

proud 
lis  best  workmanship  by  plan  and  tool, 
ii-bearing  with  his  wnole  Atlantic  weight 
ide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  base, 
flashing  to  that  Structure's  topmost 

height, 
Eui  has  proved  its  strength,  and  of  its 

^race 
Alms  is  conscious,  finding  for  his  freight 
softest  music  some  responsive  place. 

XXIX 
CAVE    OF  STAFFA 

1833-  1835 

shadowy  Beings,  that  have  rights  and 

olamis 
every  cell  of  Fingal's  mystic  Grot, 
lere  are  ye  ?  Driven  or  venturing  to  the 

spot, 
cr  f aUiers  glimpses  caught  of  your  thin 

Frames, 
id,  by  your  mien  and  bearing  knew  your 

names; 
id  they  could  hear  htB  ghostly  song  who 

trod 
irth,  till  the  flesh  lav  on  him  like  a  load, 
hile  he  struck  his  oesolate  harp  without 

hopes  or  aims, 
unshed  ye  are,  but  subject  to  recall; 
liy  keep  we  else  the  instincts  whose  dread 

law 
uled  here  of  yore,  till  what  men  felt  they 

saw, 
ot  by  black  arts  but  magic  natural  1 
I  eyes  be  still  sworn  vasrals  of  beli^, 
on  light  shiqyes  forth  a  Bard,  that  shade  a 

Chief. 

XXX 

LOWERS  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
PILLARS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE 
OF  THE  CAVE 

1833.  1835 

9oFi  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast, 
indldren  of  Summer  I    Ye  fresh  Flowers 
that  brave 


What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce 

wave. 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn 

nave 
Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers  on  frieze  and  archi- 
trave 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fsLStz 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sus- 
tained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  to  endure. 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his 

hours. 
As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained. 

XXXI 

lONA 

1833.  1835 

On  to  lona  !  —  What  can  she  afford 
To  tu  save  matter  for  a  thoughtful  sigh, 
Heaved  over  ruin  with  stabihty 
In  urgent  contrast  ?    To  diffuse  the  Word 
(Thy    Paramount,    mighty    Nature  I    and 

Time's  Lord) 
Her  Temples  rose,  'mid  pagan  gloom;  but 

why. 
Even  for  a  moment,  has  our  verse  deplored 
Their  wrongs,  since    they  fulfilled  tiieit 

destiny  ? 
And  when,  subjected  to  a  common  doom 
Of  mutability,  those  far-famed  Piles 
Shall  disappear  from  both  the  sister  Isles, 
lona's  Saints,  forgetting  not  past  days. 
Garlands  shall  wear  of  amaranthine  bloom, 
While  heaven's  vast  sea  of  voices  chants 

their  praise. 


XXXII 

lONA 

UPON  LANDING 
1833-  1835 

How  sad  a  welcome !    To  each  vovager 
Some  raggM  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of  wave-#oni  pebbles,  pleading  on  the 

shore 

Where  once  came  monk  and  nun  with  gen* 
tie  stir, 
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Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  suit  prefer. . 
Yet  is  yon  neat  trim  church  a  grateful  speck 
Of  novelty  amid  the  sacred  wreck 
Strewn  far  and  wide.    Think,  proud  Philo- 
sopher ! 
Fallen  though  she  be,  this  Glory  of  the 

west, 
Still  on  her  sons  the  beams  of  mercy  shine; 
And  "  hopes,  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright 

than  thine, 
A  erace  by  thee  unsought  and  unpossest, 
A  faith  more  fixed,  a  rapture  more  divine, 
Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest." 


XXXIII 
THE  BLACK  STONES   OF  lONA 

1833.  1835 
See  Martinis  Voyage  among  the  Western  Ide$* 

Here  on  their  knees  men  swore:  the  stones 

were  black, 
Black  in  the  people's  minds  and  words,  yet 

thev 
Were  at  tnat  time,  as  now,  in  colour  grey. 
But  what  is  colour,  if  upon  the  rack 
Of  conscience  soids  are  placed  by  deeds 

that  lack 
Concord  with  oaths?    What  differ  night 

and  day 
Then,  when  before  the  Perjured  on  his  way 
fleU  opens,  and  the  heavens  in  vengeance 

crack 
Above  his  head  uplifted  in  vain  prayer 
To  Saint,  or  Fiend,  or  to  the  Godhead 

whom 
He  had  insulted  —  Peasant,  King,  or  Thane? 
Fly  where  the  culprit  may,  gmlt  meets  a 

doom; 
Andy  from  invisible  worlds  at  need  laid 

bare. 
Come  links  for  social  order's  awful  chain. 


XXXIV 

J  833.  1835 

HoMEWABD  we  turn.  Isle  of  Colnmba's 

Cell, 
Where    Christian,  piety's   soul -cheering 


span 
led  f] 


(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light 
and  dark 


Of  time)  shone  like  the  iiioniiii^-6tic,k! 

well  I  — 
And  fare  thee  well,  to  Fancy  Tisiliie, 
Remote  St  KUda,  lone   and  lored  m 

mark 
For  many  a  voyage  made  in  her  mi 

bark. 
When  with  more  hues  than  in  the  xaoh 

dwell 
Thou  a  mysterious  interoonrse  dort  hoR 
Extracting  from  clear  skies  and  air  sam 
And  out  of  sun-bright  waves,  a  lucid  te£, 
That  thickens,  spreada,  and,  mingliBg  U 

with  fold. 
Makes  known,  when  thou  no  longer  ea 

be  seen. 
Thy  whereabout,  to  warn  the  mppna^ 

saiL 

XXXV 
GREENOCK 
1833-  1835 

P«r  me  rf  Tft  imHa  (HttA  doleote. 

Wb  have  not  passed  into  a  dolefol  Citr, 
We  who  were  led  to-day  down  a  giimiis^ 
By  some  too  boldly  named  "  the  Javi  * 

Hell: " 
Where  be  the  wretched  ones,  the  s^hts  k 

pity? 
These  crowded  streets  resound  no  plsa^ 

ditty:  — 
As  from  Uie  hive  where  bees  in  si^dI 

dwell. 
Sorrow  seems    here  ezolnded;  and  Ac 

knell. 
It  neither  damps  the  gay,  nor  nhtttkM  !h 

wittv. 
Alas  I  too  busy  Rival  of  old  Tjr^ 
Whose    merchants    Princes    were^  vb^i 

decks  were  thrones; 
Soon  may  the  punctual  sea  in  vain  rtapat 
To  serve  thy  need,  in  union  with  tM 

Clyde 
Whose  nursling  current  brawls  o'er  bu0 

stones. 
The  poor,  the  lonely,  herdaman*a  jor  td 

pnde. 


XXXVI 

1833.  1835 

Hosglel  was  ihns  pointed  out  te  i 
young  man  on  the  top  of  the  coaeh  oa 
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rx  Glaagow  to  Kilmarnock.  It  is  remark- 
I  ^hat,  though  Bonifl  lived  some  time  here, 

during  mach  the  most  prodactive  period 
iim  poetical  life,  he  nowhere  adverts  to  the 
»nclid  prospects  stretching  towards  the  sea 

l>ounded  by  the  peaks  of  Arran  on  one 
ty  -vrhich  in  clear  weather  he  mnst  have  had 
y  before  his  eyes.  In  one  of  his  poetical 
tsiona  he  speaks  of  describing  **  fair  Nature's 
)  "  as  a  privilege  on  which  he  sets  a  high 
le  ;  nevertheless,  natural  appearances  rarely 
a  A  lead  in  his  poetry.  It  is  as  a  human 
ifg,  eminently  sensitive  and  intelligent,  and 

as  a  poet,  clad  in  his  priestly  robes  and 
rying  the  ensigns  of  sacerdotal  office,  that 
interests  and  u^ects  us.  Whether  he  speaks 
■ivers,  hills,  and  woods,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
onnt  of  the  properties  with  which  they  are 
olately  endowed,  as  relatively  to  local  pa- 
»tio  Temembranoee  and  associations,  or  as 
y  ministered  to  personal  feelings,  especially 
«e  of  love,  whsther  happy  or  otherwise ;  ~- 

it  is  not  always  so.  Soon  after  we  had 
is«d  Mosgiel  Farm  we  crossed  the  Ayr,  miir- 
iring  and  winding  through  a  narrow  woody 
low.  His  line  —  "  Auld  hermit  Ayr  strays 
■oiigh  his  woods "  —  came  at  once  to  my 
nd  vrith  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  and  Doon, — 
"Tshire  streams  over  which%e  breathes  a  sigh 
being  unnamed  in  song ;  and  surely  his  own 
»inpts  to  make  them  known  were  as  suooess- 
l  as  his  heart  could  desire. 

Chere  ! "  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with 

meet  pride 
awards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half 

concealed, 
[fl  Mosgiel  Farm;  and  that's  the  yeiy 

field 
liere  Boms  ploughed  np  the  Daisy.''  Far 

and  wifle 
plain  below  stretched  seaward,  while, 

descried 
bore   sea -clouds,  the  Peaks   of   Arran 

rose; 
nd,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
f  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air,  was  vivified, 
eneath  *<the  nuidom    bield  of    clod  or 

stone  " 
[yriads  of  daisies  have  shone   forth  in 

flower 
Pear  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural 

hour 
lave  passed  away;  less  happy  than  the 

One 
liat,  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare,  died  to 

prove 
Rie  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love. 


XXXVII 

THE   RIVER  EDEN,  CUMBER- 
LAND 

1833.  1835 

'*  Nature  ^ves  thee  flowers  that  have  no  rivals 
among  British  bowers."  This  can  scarcely  be 
true  to  the  letter ;  but,  without  stretching  the 
point  at  all,  I  can  say  that  the  soil  and  air  ap- 
pear more  congenial  with  many  upon  the  banks 
of  this  river  than  I  have  observed  in  any  other 
parts  of  Cheat  Britain. 

Eden  I  till  now  thy  beauty  had  I  viewed 
By  glimpses  only,  and  confess  with  shame 
That  verse  of  mine,  whate'er  its  varying 

mood. 
Repeats  but  once  the  sound  of  thy  sweet 

name: 
Yet  fetched  from  Paradise  that  honour 

came. 
Rightfully  borne;  for  Nature  gives  thee 

flowers 
That  have  no  rivals  among  British  bowers; 
And  thy  bold  rocks  are  worthy  of  their 

fame. 
Measuring    thy   course,  fair    Stream!  at 

length  I  pay 
To  my  life's  neighbour  dues  of  neighbour- 
hood; 
But  I  have  traced  thee  on  thy  winding  way 
With  pleasure  sometimes  by  this  thought 

restrained  — 
For  things  far  off  we  toil,  while  many  a 

gw)d 
Not    sought,  because  too  near,  is  never 

gamed. 

XXXVIII 

MONUMENT  OF  MRS.  HOWARD 

by  Nollekens 

IN  WETHERAL  CHURCH,  NEAR  CORBY, 
ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  EDEN 

1833.    1835 

Before  this  monument  was  put  up  in  the 
Church  at  Weiheral,  I  saw  it  in  the  sculptor*s 
studio.  Nollekens,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  a 
Strang^  and  grotesque  figure  that  interfered 
much  with  one's  admiration  of  his  works, 
showed  me  at  the  same  time  the  Tsrious  models 
in  clay  which  he  had  made,  one  after  another, 
of  the  Mother  and  her  Infant :  the  improvement 
on  each  was  surprising ;  and  how  so  much  grace, 
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d  tendemots  had  oome  out  of  raoh  a 
I  sadly  puzzled  to  ooDceire.  Upon  a 
at  in  his  parlour  lay  two  casts  of 
of  the  Duohestf  of  Devonshire,  so 
ler  day ;  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
>r  his  death,  a  ghastly  resemblance, 
\i\ng9  always  are,  CTen  when  taken 
living  pnbject,  and  more  ghastly  in 
toe  nom  the  peculiarity  of  the  fea^ 
le  heedless  and  apparently  negleot- 
tr  in  which  the  faces  of  these  two 
re  left — the  one  so  distinguished  in 
ociety,  and  the  other  upon  whose 
nd  public  conduct,  during  a  most 
s  period,  depended  the  fate  of  this 
plre  and  perhaps  of  all  Europe  — 
lesson  to  which  the  dullest  of  casual 
lid  scarcely  be  insensible.  It  touched 
»re  because  I  had  so  often  seen  Mr. 
his  own  ground  at  Cambridge  and 
\ooT  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

CD  on  the  dying  Mother's  lap,  lies 

id 

t)om  Babe;  dire  ending  of  bright 

)el 

ture  here,  with  the  divinest  scope 

3U8  faith,  heavenward  hath  raised 

bt  head 

tly;  and  through  one  hand  has 

ead 

>  tender  for  the  insensate  Child — 

lingering  love  to  parting  recon- 

ing,  for  the  spirit  is  all  but  fled)  — 
who  contemplate  the  turns  of  life 
;his  still  meoiam,  are  consoled  and 
)ered; 

the  Mother,  think  the  severed 
le 

be  lamented  than  revered; 
that  Art,  triumphant  over  strife 
hath  powers  to  Eternity  endeared. 


XXXIX 

ESTED  BY  THE  FORE- 
GOING 

1833-  1835 

xmr  1  the  sovereign  aim  wert 

u 

1  schools  of  philosophic  lore; 

cken  by  stem  destiny  of  yore 

c  Mnse  thee  served  with  thonght- 

vow; 


And  what  of  hope  Elymm  coald  bUow 
Was  fondly  seized  by  Scnipton^  to  nstu^ 
Peace  to  the  Mourner.    But  when  He  wi^ 


wore 


The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  hUMK^ 

brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  oelestid  hj^ 
Then  Arts  which  still  had  dnwn  a 


mg  grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Tnlhnftia^ 
Communed  with  that  Idea  &ce  to  faee: 
And  move  around  it  now  as  planets  iuDi 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  Sub. 


XL 
NUNNERY 

1833.  183s 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  walkaalll» 
nery  when  a  boy :  they  are  wltlun  easy  ivdk 
of  a  day's  pleasant  ezcurnon  from  the  tevt4 
Penrith,  where  I  used  to  pass  my  sommw  hJ^  \ 
days  under  the  roof  of  my  matefnal  Qna^i 
faiher.    The    pl^ce    is  wdl  worth  vistiBf;' 
though,  within  these  few  years,  its  privacy, 
therefore  the  pleasure  which  the  seeae  !§• 
well  fitted  to  give,  haa  been  injuriously  affsrtrf  | 
by  walks  cut  in  the  rocks  on  that  side  te' 
stream  which  had  been  left  in  its  natural 


The  floods  are  roused,  and  will  not  scnb| 

be  weary; 
Down  from  the  Pennine  Alpe  how  fierea^j 

sweeps 
Croouk,  the  stately  Eden's  tributaiy  I 
He  raves,  or  through  some  moody 

creeps 

Plotting  new  mischief  —  out  again  he  feifi  I 
Into  broad  light,  and  sends,  tiirougfa  reftej 

airy, 
That  voice  which  soothed  the  NnnBwlDli{ 

on  the  steeps  ^^ 

They  knelt  in  prayer,  or  sang  to  UiMj 

Mary. 
That  union  oeaaed:    then,  cleaving  df  j 

walks 
Through  craffs,  and  smoothing  pathi  benij 

with  danger. 
Came  stodions  Taste;  and  many  ^P'"'^; 

straniper 
Dreams  onthe  banks,  and  to  feerirerts^ 
What  change  shall  happen  next  to  'Svaaff!\ 

Dell? 
Canal,  and  Yiaduet,  and  Railway,  tsHt 


taiK 
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XLI 

'EAMBOATS.    VIADUCTS,    AND 
RAILWAYS 

1833.  1835 

OXION8  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea  at 

war 
ith  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this, 
lall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss  I 
or  shall  your  presence,  howsoe'er  it  mar 
ae  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
3  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 
€    future  change,  that  point  of  vision, 

whence 
lAy  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 
\  spite  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 
\  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  em- 
brace 
ler  lawful  offspring  in  Man'sart ;  and  Time, 
leased  with  your  mumphs  o'er  his  brother 

Space, 
.ecepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered 

crown 
H   hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer 
sid)lime. 

XLI  I 

rHE  MONUMENT  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LONG  MEG  AND  HER 
DAUGHTERS,  NEAR  THE 
RIVER  EDEN 

1833.  183s 

\  WEIGHT  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne. 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit  —  cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown 

oast. 
When  first  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 
Speak  Thou,  whose  massy  strength  and 

stature  scorn 
The  power  of   years  —  pre-eminent,  and 

I^aced 
Apart,  to  overlook  the  circle  vast — 
Speak,  Giant-mother  I  tell  it  to  the  Mom 
While  she  dispels  the  cumbrous  shades  of 

Ni^ht; 
Let  the   Moon   hear,  emerging   from   a 

cloud; 
At  whose  behest  uprose  on  British  ground 
That  Sisterhood,  in  hierofflyphio  round 
Forth-shadowing,  some  have  deemed,  the 

infinite 
The  inviolable  God,  that  tames  the  pnmd  I 


XLIII 
LOWTHER 

1833-  1835 

"  Cathedral  pomp.'*  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  thisumoo  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  artist  when  he  planned  the  edifice.  How- 
ever this  miffht  be,  a  poet  may  be  ezoueed  for 
taking  the  view  of  the  subject  presented  in  this 
Sonnet. 

LowTHER  1  in  thy  majestic  Pile  are  seen 
Cathedral  pomp  and  grace,  in  apt  accord 
With  the  baromal  castle's  sterner  mien; 
Union  significant  of  God  adored, 
And  ohartoi.  won  and   gnarded  by  the 

sword 
Of  ancient  honour;  whence  that  goodly 

state 
Of  politv  which  wise  men  venerate, 
Ana  will  maintain,  if  Grod  his  help  afford. 
Hourly  the  democratic  torrent  swells; 
For  airy  promises  and  hopes  suborned 
Thi.  strength  ofbaokwarrf-looking  tboughtB 

IS  scorned. 
Fall  if  ye  must,  ye  Towers  and  Pinnacles, 
With  what  ye  symbolise;  authentic  Story 
Will  say,  1  e  (usappeared  with  England's 

Glory  I 

XLIV 
TO  THE   EARL  OF  LONSDALE 

1833.  1835 


u 


MagiBtntiu  buUoat  Timm 


»f 


Lonsdale  I  it  were  unworthy  of  a  Guest, 
Whose  heart  with  gratitude  to  thee  in- 
clines, 
If  he  should  speak,  by  fancy  touched,  of 

siens 
On  thy  Abode  harmoniously  imprest. 
Yet  be  unmoved  with  wishes  to  attest 
How  in  thy  mind  and  moral  frame  agree 
Fortitude,  and  that  Christian  Charity 
Which,  filling,  consecrates  the  human  breast 
And  if  the  Motto  on  thv  'scutcheon  teach 
With  truth,  '<Thb  Magistracy  shows 

THE  Man;" 
That  searching  test  thy  public  course  nas 

stood; 
As  will  be  owned  alike  by  bad  and  good, 
Soon  as  the  measuring  01  life's  little  span 
Shall   place   thy  virtues   out-  of   Envy's 
reach. 
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XLV 
THE  SOMNAMBULIST 

1833-  1835 

This  poem  might  be  dedicated  to  my  friends, 
Sir  G.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  liog^n,  jointly. 
While  we  were  making  an  ezcursion  together 
in  this  part  of  the  Lake  District  we  heai^  that 
Mr.  GloTer,  the  artist,  while  lodging  at 
Ijyulph*s  Tower,  had  been  disturbed  by  a  loud 
shriek,  and  upon  rising  he  had  learnt  that  it 
had  come  from  a  young  woman  in  the  house 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  her  sleep. 
In  that  state  she  had  g^ne  downstairs,  and, 
while  attemnting  to  open  the  outer  door,  either 
from  some  difficulty  or  the  effect  of  the  cold 
stone  upon  her  feet,  had  uttered  the  cry  which 
alarmed  him.  It  seemed  to  us  all  that  this 
might  serve  as  a  hint  for  a  poem,  and  the  story 
here  told  was  constructed  and  soon  after  put 
into  Terse  by  me  as  it  now  stands. 

List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lynlph's  Tower 

At  eve;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Airap-foroe,  that  torrent  hoarse, 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen  ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale  ! 

And  holier  seems  the  eroond 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 


10 


Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  Pleasure-house  is  reared, 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days 

A  stem-browed  house  appeared; 
Foil  to  a  Jewel  rich  in  lieht 

There  set,  and  cruardea  well; 
Cage  for  a  Bird  of  plumage  bright, 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  Bird  from  her  cage, 

To  make  this  Gem  their  own. 
Came  Barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  Knights  of  high  renown; 
But  one  She  prized,  and  only  one; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  Dales  and  Hills  I  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty  — 


Known  chiefly,  Aira  I  to  thy  glen. 
Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly; 

Where  Passion  caught  what  Nature  taught. 
That  all  but  love  is  folly;  •  }i. 


ao 


Where  Fact  with  Fancy  stooped  to  pkj; 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret  — 
To  trouble  hours  that  winded  their  wij, 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set. 

But  in  old  times  Love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequestered  with  repose; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"  A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  Lover  true; " 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  pressed 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast^ 

And  looked  a  blind  adieu. 

Thej  parted. ->  Well  with  him  it  &ied 

Through  wide-spread  regions  emmt; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof, 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant: 
And  She  her  happiness  can  build  p 

On  woman's  quiet  hours; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  tpetr  td 

shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needlework  and  flowers. 


Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  Champion's  praise  recounted; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grow 
dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart;  ^ 

Delightful  blossoms  for  the  Majf 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay, 

Bom  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  whOe  lustre  ilDi 

Whatever  path  he  chooses; 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb, 

Received  the  liffht  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place,  7^ 

Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace, 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  psit 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre; 
Clear  sight  She  has  of  what  he  wai, 

And  that  would  now  ocmtent  her. 
«  StiU  is  he  my  devoted  Knight  ?  " 

The  tear  in  answer  flows; 
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3xith  fallfl  on  moDth  with  heavier  weight; 
k^  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night  80 
fs  empty  of  repose. 

sleep  She  sometimes  walked  abroad, 
JI>eep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Ice    that  pale  Queen  whose  hands   are 

seen 

\Vith  fancied  spots  contending; 
:i^  »he  is  innocent  of  blood,  — 
'X'he  moon  is  not  more  pure 
kiat  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
le  thrids  her  way,  the  soundmg  Flood 
Ber  melancholy  lure  I  90 

^Tiile  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe, 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
1  ifv-hite  arrayed,  glides  on  the  Maid 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
liat  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower; 
»y  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
\y  whom  in  that  lone  pLace  espied  ? 

By  thee.  Sir  Eglamore  1 

L  wandering  Ghost,  so  thinks  the  Knight, 

His  commg  step  has  thwarted,  loi 

^neath    the    boughs    that    heard    their 
vows. 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 
Sush,  hush,  the  busy  Sleeper  see  1 

Perplexed  her  fingers  seem, 
\^  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
jrreen  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 

(Vliat  means  the  Spectre  ?    Wliy  intent 

To  violate  the  Tree,  no 

rhought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unlading  constancy  ? 
Bere  am  iTand  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

Bo  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye,    lao 

He  recogmsed  the  face; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree, 
Some  mattered  to  the  torrent-fall;  — 
**  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call; 

I  heard,  and  go  may  He  1 " 


Soul-«hattered  was  the  Knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  Ghost  it  were, 
Or  boding  Shade,  or  if  the  Maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there.  130 

He    touched;  what    followed   who   shall 
tell? 

The  soft  touch  snapped  the  thread 
Of  slumber  —  shriekmg  back  she  fell. 
And  the  Stream  whirled  her  down   the 
dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plniiged  the  Knight  1  —  when  on  firm 
ground 

The  rescued  Maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bricpht  wiUi  blissful  light. 

Confusion  passed  away; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace      mo 

Her  faithful  Spirit  flew, 
His  voice  —  beheld  his  speaking  face; 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  lelt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life: 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  Sorrow's  guest; 
In  hermits'  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free;  190 

Beside  the  torrent  dwelling  —  bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controUmg  sound, 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade, 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even;  tte 

And  thou,  in  lovers'  hearts  forgiven, 

Shalt  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow  1 


XLVI 
TO  CORDELIA   M-^ — 

HALLSTEADS,   ULLSWATER 
1833-   1835 

Not  in  the  mines  beyond  the  western  main, 
Tou  say,  Cordelia,  was  the  metal  sought, 
Which  a  fine  skill,  of  Indian  growth,  has 
wrought 
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Into  this  flexible  yet  faithful  Chain; 

Nor  is  it  silver  of  romantic  Spain 

But  from  our  loved  Helvellyn's  depths  was 

brought, 
Our  own  domestic  mountain.    Thing  and 

thought 
Mix  strangely;   trifles   light,  and   partly 

vain, 
Can  prop,  as  you  have  learnt,  our  nobler 

being: 
Yes,   Lady,    while    about   your   neck   is 

wound 
( Yonr  casual  glance  oft  meeting)  this  bright 

cord, 
What  witchery,  for  pure  gifts  of  inward 

seeing, 
Lnrks  in  iC  Memory's    Helper,  Fancy's 

Lord, 
For  precious  tremblings    in  your  bosom 

found  I 


XLVII 

1833.  1B35 

M06T  sweet  it  is  with  unujdifted  eyes 
To  ipace  the  g^und,  if  path  be  there  or 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  li^ 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon; 
Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  leeae, 
The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tooe 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  eoK- 
If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  UuUdaj 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  tk 

Muse: 
With  Thought  and  Love  compuiioos  of  an 

way. 
Whatever  the  senses  take  or  mav  refuse, 
The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  ha 

dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 


COMPOSED   BY  THE  SEASHORE 

1833.  1845 

These  lines  were  suggested  daring  my  resi- 
dence under  my  Son's  roof  at  Moresby,  on  the 
ooast  near  Whitehaven,  at  the  time  when  I  was 
composing  those  verses  among  the  "  Evening 
Volontaries  '*  that  have  reference  to  the  sea.  It 
was  in  that  neighbourhood  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  ocean  and  its  appearances  and 
movements.  My  infancy  and  early  childhood 
were  passed  at  Cookermonthf  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ooast,  and  I  well  remember  uat  mys- 
terions  awe  with  which  I  need  to  listen  to 
anything  said  about  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
Sea^eUs  of  many  descriptions  were  common 
in  the  town ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  snrprised 
when  I  heard  that  Mr.  Landor  had  denoanced 
me  as  a  plagiarist  from  himself  for  having  de- 
scribed a  boy  applying  a  sea-shell  to  his  ear 
and  listening  to  it  for  intimations  of  what  was 
going  on  in  its  native  element.  This  1  had 
done  myself  scores  of  times,  and  it  was  a  belief 
among  us  that  we  could  know  from  the  sound 
whether  the  tide  was  ebbing  or  flowing. 

What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  re- 
gret, 
How  fancy  sickens  by  vague  hopes  beset; 
How  baffled  projects  on  uie  spirit  prey, 
And  fruitless  wishes  eat  the  heart  away. 
The  Sailor  knows;  he  best,  whose  lot  is  cast 
On  the  relentless  sea  that  holds  him  fast 


On  chance  dependent,  and  the  fickle  star 
Of  power,  throujgh  loiu^  and  melancbolytae. 
O  sad  it  is,  in  sight  ox  foreign  shocks, 
Daily  to  think  on  old  familiar  doors,       « 
Hearths  loved  in  childhood,  and  aneertnl 

floors; 
Or,  tossed  about  along  a  waste  of  f  cam. 
To  ruminate  on  that  delightful  hmne 
Which  with  the  dear  Setrothkl  vat  to 

come; 
Or  came  and  was  and  is,  vet  meets  the  §7* 
Never  but  in  the  world  of  memory; 
Or  in  a  dream  recalled*  whose  smooAhfll 

range 
Is  crossed  by  knowledge,  or  by  dread,  ol 

change. 
And  if  not  so,  whose  perfect  joy  mak« 

sleep 
A  thing  too  bright  for  breathing  raaa  t» 

keep.  » 

Hail  to  the  virtues  which  that  perOoos  Wt 
Extracts  from  Nature's  elemental  strife; 
And  welcome  glory  won  in  battles  foa^ 
As  bravely  as  the  foe  was  keenly  sou^t 
But  to  each  ^;allant  Captain  and  his  crev 
A  less  imperious  sympathy  is  due. 
Such  as  my  verse  now  yields,  while  moo»> 

beams  play 
On  the  mute  sea  in  this  unruffled  bay; 
Such  as  will  promptly  flow  friHn  every 

breast, 
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ire  good  men,  disappointed  in  the  quest 

realth  and  power  anii  honoors,  long  for 

rest;  31 

[laving  known  the  splendours  of  success, 

f or^e  obscurities  of  happiness. 


rOT    IN  THE  LUCID   INTER- 
VALS OF   LIFE" 

1834,  1835 

IB  lines  following  *'  nor  do  words ''  were 
en  with  Lord  Byroo*s  oharaoter,  as  a  poet, 
re  me,  and  that  of  others,  his  oontempo- 
a,  who  wrote  onder  like  influenoes. 

in  the  lucid  interrals  of  life 
i  come  but  as  a  curse  to  party-etrife; 
in  some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 
anguor  puts  his  rosy  garland  by; 
in  the  breathing-times  of  that  poor  slave 

>  djdly  piles  up  wealth  in  Mammon's 

cave  — 
Mature  felt,  or  can  be;  nor  do  words, 
ioh  practised  talent  readily  affords, 
76  that  her  hand  has  touched  responsive 

chords; 
'  has  her  gentle  beauty  power  to  move  10 
h.  genuine  rapture  and  with  fervent  love 
)  soul  of  Gemus,  if  he  dare  to  take 
s's  rule  from  passion  craved  for  passion's 

sake; 
taug^it  tiiat  meekness  is  the  cherished 

Dent 
all  the  truly  great  and  all  the  innocent, 
(ut  who  is  innocent  ?    By  g^race  divine, 
t  otherwise,  O  Nature  !  we  are  thine, 
rough  good  and  evil  thine,  in  just  degree 
ratioDsJ  and  manly  sympathy, 
all  that  Earth  from  pensive  hearts  is 

stealing,  ao 

d  Heaven  is  now  to  gladdened  eyes  re- 
vealing, 
d  every  charm  the  Universe  can  show 
rough  every  change  its  aspects  undergo — 
re  may  be  respited,  but  not  repealed ; 
I  perfect  cure  grows  on  that  bounded 

field, 
in  is  the  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace. 
He,  through  whom  alone  our  oonflicts 

cease, 
ir  virtnoos  hopes  without  relapse  advance, 
>me  not  to  speed  the  Soul's  deliverance; 

>  the  distempered  Intellect  refuse  30 
is  gracious  help»  or  give  what  we  abuse. 
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1834.  1835 

The  linnet's  warble,  sinking   towards  a 

close. 
Hints  to  the  thrush  't  is  time  for  their  re- 
pose; 
The  shrill-voiced  thrush  is  heedless,  and 

again 
The  monitor  revives  his  own  sweet  strain; 
But  both  will  soon  be  ma8tered,and  the  copse 
Be  left  as  silent  as  the  mountain-tops. 
Ere  some  commanding  star  dismiss  to  rest 
The  throng  of  rooks,  that  now,  from  twig 

or  nest, 
(After  a  steady  flight  on  home-bound  wings. 
And  a  last  eame  of  mazy  hoverinffs  10 

Around  their  ancient  grove)  wiu  cawing 

noise 
Disturb  the  liquid  music's  equipoise. 
O  Ni^tingalel    Who  ever  heard  thy 
song 
Might  here  be  moved,  till  Fancy  grows  so 

strong 
That  listening  sense  is  pardonably  cheated 
Where  wood  or  stream  by  thee  was  never 

greeted. 
Surely,  from  Purest  spots  of  favoured  lands, 
Were  not  some  gifts  withheld  by  jealous 

hands. 
This  hour  of  deepening  darkness  here  would 

be 
As  a  fresh  morning  for  new  harmonv;      m 
And  lays  as  prompt  would  hail  the  dawn  of 

Night: 
A  dawn  she  has  both  beautiful  and  bright. 
When  the  East  kindles  with  the  full  moon's 

light; 
Not  like  the  rising  sun's  impatient  glow 
Dazzling  the  mountains,  but  an  overflow 
Of  solemn  splendour,  in  mutation  slow. 
Wanderer  by  spring  with  gradual  pro- 
gress led. 
For  sway  profoundly  felt  as  widely  spread; 
To  king,  to  peasant,  to  rough  sailor,  dear. 
And  to  the  soldier's  trumpet-wearied  ear; 
How  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  to  this  green 
Vale  31 

Fairer  than  Tempo  1    Yet,  sweet  Nightin- 
gale I 
From  the  warm  breeze  that  bears  thee  on, 

alight 
At  wUl,  and  stay  thy  migratory  flight; 
Build,  at  thy  choice,  or  sing,  by  pool  of 
fount. 
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"SOFT  AS  A   CLOUD  IS  YON  BLUE  RIDGE" 


Wlio  shall  complain,  or  call  thee  to  aocount  ? 
The  wisest,  happiest,  of  our  kind  are  they 
That    ever  walk    content  with    Nature's 

way, 
Grod's  goodness  —  measuring  bounty  as  it 

may; 
For  whom  the  gravest  thought  of  what 

they  miss,  40 

Chastening  the  fulness  of  a  present  bliss, 
Is  with  that  wholesome  office  satisfied, 
While  unrepining  sadness  is  allied 
In  thankful  bosoms  to  a  modest  pride. 


"SOFT  AS  A  CLOUD   IS  YON 
BLUE  RIDGE" 

1834.  1835 

Soft  as  a  cloud  is  yon  blue  Ridge  —  the 

Mere 
Seems  firm  as    solid   crystal,   breathless, 

clear, 
And  motionless;  and,  to  the  gazer's  eye, 
Deeper  than  ocean,  in  the  immensity 
Of  its  Tague  mountains  and  unreal  sky  1 
But,  from  the  process  in  that  still  retreat, 
Turn  to  minuter  changes  at  our  feet; 
Observe    how    dewy  Twilight    has  with- 
drawn 
The  crowd  of  daisies  from  the  shaven  lawn, 
And  has  restored  to  view  its  tender  green. 
That,  while  the  sun  rode  high,  was  lost 

beneath  their  dazzling  sheen. 
— r  An  emblem  this  of  what  the  sober  Hour 
Can  do  for  minds  disposed  to  feel  its  power ! 
Thus  oft,  when  we  in  vain  have  wished 

away 
The  petty  pleasures  of  the  garish  day, 
Meek  eve  shuts  up  the  whole  usurping 

host 
(Unbashful  dwarfs  each  glittering  at  his 

post) 
And  leaves  the  disencumbered  spirit  free 
To  reassume  a  staid  simplicitv. 

rr  is  well  —  but  what  are  helps  of  time 

and  place, 
When  wisdom  stands  in  need  of  nature's 

grace; 
Why  do  good  thoughts,  invoked  or  not, 

descend, 
Like  Angels  from  their  bowers,  our  virtues 

to  befriend; 
If  yet  To-morrow,  unbelied,  mav  say, 
**  I  come  to  open  out,  for  fresh  display, 
The  elastic  vanities  of  yesterday  "  ? 
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"THE  LEAVES   THAT   RUSTLD 
ON  THIS  OAK-CROWNED  HILL* 

1834.  1835 

Composed  by  the  side  of  Grasmere  laki.  Tb 
mountuios  that  enclose  the  vale,  espedalh  ts- 
wards  Easdale,  are  most  favourable  to  tk  r* 
verberatton  of  sound.  There  is  a  paange  n  tk 
'^  Excursion,*'  towards  the  oloae  of  the  foirti 
book,  where  the  voice  of  the  laTen  ia  B^hxk 
traced  through  the  modificadons  it  vaAapiA 
as  I  have  often  heard  it  in  that  vale  aad  06a 

of  this  district. 

**  Often,  at  tbt  koor 
When  iwue  forth  thtt  ilnt  paJe  Han,  ii 
Within  the  drcoit  of  this  fkhrie  hi^e, 
One  voice— the  eoUtuy  raven.** 

Th£  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak-ero««l 

hill. 
And  sky  that  danced  among  those  kaif% 

are  still; 
Rest  smooths  the  way  for  sleep;  in  field  ai 

bower 
Soft  shades  and    dews   have  abed  their 

blended  power 
On  drooping  eyelid  and  the  dosing 
Sound  is  there  none  at  which  the  fMatid 

heart 
Might  leap,  the  weakest  nerve  of  si^kh^ 

tion  start; 
Save  when  the  Owlet's  unexpected  suu* 
Pierces  the  ethereal  vault;  and  (haid  ikc 

gleam 

Of  unsubstantial  imagery,  the  dreaoi,  ■ 
From  the  hushed  vale^  realities,  transfemd 
To  the  still  lake)  the  imaginative  Bird 
Seems,  'mid  inverted  mountains,  not 

heard. 
Grave  Creature  !  —  whether,  while  tk 

moon  shines  bri^t 
On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smootktf 

flight. 
Thou  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  towei; 
Rising  from  what  may  onoe  have  bees  t 

lady's  bower; 
Or  spied  where  thou  aitt'st  moping  in  tlf 

mew 
At  the  dim  centre  of  a  churchyard  yev; 
Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod  < 

Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode, 
Thou  giv'st,  for  paatime'a  sake,  by 

or  shout, 

A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereaboot— 
May  the  mght  never  come,  nor  day  be  ef^ 
When  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice  or  mo^  <4 

mien  I 
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olasaio  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 
pience  in  thy  aspect,  headless  Owl  I 
Athens  reverenced  in  the  studious 
fiTTove; 
near  the  golden  sceptre  grasped  by  Jove, 
KsLgle'B  tavourite  perch,  while  round 
him  sate  so 

[xods  reyolving  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
L,  too,  wert  present  at  Minerva's  side :  — 
:  to  that  second  larum  !  —  far  and  wide 
elements  have  heard,  and  rock  and 
oave  replied. 


IE    LABOURER'S   NOON-DAY 
HYMN 

1834.  1835 

shop  Ken's  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns 
aa  they  deserve  to  be,  familiarly  known, 
y  other  hymos  hare  also  been  written  on 
tfune  snbjeot ;  but,  not  being  aware  of  any 
g  designed  for  neon-day,  I  was  induced  to 
pose  these  verses.  Often  one  has  oooasion 
bserve  cottage  children  carrying*,  in  their 
Lets,  dinner  to  their  Fathers  engaged  with 
r  djdly  labours  in  the  fields  and  woods.  How 
if  ying  would  it  be  to  roe  could  I  be  assured 
.  any  portion  of  these  stanzas  had  been  sung 
inch  a  domestic  concert  under  such  oiroura- 
loes.  A  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  she 
oduoed  this  Hymn  into  a  village-school 
oh  she  superintended,  and  the  stanzas  in 
yeasion  furnished  her  with  texts  to  comment 
n  in  a  way  which  ¥rithout  difficulty  was 
le  intelligible  to  the  children,  and  in  which 
y  obviously  took  delight,  and  they  were 
^ht  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  the  old  100th 
Im. 

to  the  throne  of  Grod  is  borne 
e  voice  of  praise  at  early  mom, 
d  he  aocepts  the  punctual  hjrmn 
Qg  as  the  light  of  day  grows  dim: 

>r  will  he  turn  his  ear  aside 
om  holy  offerings  at  noontide: 
ten  here  reposing  let  us  raise 
long  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

hat  though  onr  burthen  be  not  light, 
e  need  not  toil  from  mom  to  night;      10 
16  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
in  the  thankful  Creature's  power. 

lest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest, 
bat,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of  rest. 


Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestowed 
Upon  the  service  of  our  God  1 

Each  field  is  then  a  hallowed  spot, 

An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot, 

A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 

Its  living  roof  above  our  heads.  so 

Look  up  to  Heaven  I  the  indnstrions  Sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run; 
He  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray, 
But  our  immortal  Spirits  may. 

Lord !  since  his  rising  in  the  East, 
If  we  have  faltered  or  transnessed. 
Guide,  from  thy  love's  abundant  source, 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day's  course: 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life's  short 

day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way;       30 
And  glorify  for  us  the  west, 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 


THE   REDBREAST 

SUGGESTED    IN    A    WESTMORELAND 
COTTAGE 

1834.    1835 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  All  our  cats 
having  been  banished  the  housci  it  was  soon 
frequented  by  redbreasts*  Two  or  three  of 
them,  when  the  window  was  open,  would  come 
in,  particalarly  when  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was 
bre^Lfasting  alone,  and  hop  about  the  table 
picking  up  the  crumbs.  My  sister  being  then 
confined  to  her  room  by  sickness,  as,  dear 
creature,  she  still  is,  had  one  that,  without  be- 
ing caged,  took  up  its  abode  with  her,  and  at 
night  used  to  perch  upon  a  nail  from  which  a 
picture  had  hung.  It  used  to  sing  and  fan  her 
face  with  its  wings  in  a  manner  that  was  very 
touching. 

Driven  in  by  Autumn's  sharpening  air 

From  half -stripped  woods  and  pastures  barOi 

Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home: 

Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  come. 

But  enters  as  a  looked-for  guest, 

Confiding  in  his  ruddy  breast. 

As  if  it  were  a  natural  shield 

Charged  with  a  blazon  on  the  field, 

Due  to  that  good  and  pious  deed 

Of  which  we  in  the  Ballad  read.  « 
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But  pensive  fancies  putting  by. 
And  wild- wood  sorrows,  speedily 
He  plays  the  expert  ventruoquist; 
And,  caufffat  by  glimpses  now — now  missed. 
Puzzles  the  listener  with  a  doubt 
If  the  soft  voice  he  throws  about 
Comes  from  within  doors  or  without  I 
Was  ever  such  a  sweet  confusion. 
Sustained  by  delicate  iUusion? 
He  's  at  your  elbow  —  to  your  feeling      ao 
The  notes  are  from  the  floor  or  ceiling; 
And  there 's  a  riddle  to  be  guessed, 
'Till  vou  have  marked  his  heaving  chest, 
And  busv  throat  whose  sink  and  swell, 
Betray  the  Elf  that  loves  to  dwell 
In  Robin's  bosom,  as  a  chosen  cell. 

Heart-pleased  we  smile  upon  the  Bird 
If  seen,  and  with  like  pleasure  stirred 
Commend  him,  when  he 's  only  heard. 
But  small  and  fugitive  our  gam  30 

Compared  with  A«r9  who  long  hath  lain, 
With  languid  limbs  and  patient  head 
Reposing  on  a  lone  sick-bed; 
Where  now,  she  daily  hears  a  strain 
That  cheats  her  of  too  busy  cares, 
Eases  her  pain,  and  helps  her  pravers. 
And  who  but  this  dear  Bird  beguiled 
The  fever  of  that  pale-faced  Child; 
Now  cooling,  with  his  passing  wing, 
Her  forehead,  like  a  breeze  of  Sprmg:     40 
Recalling  now,  with  descant  soft 
Shed  round  her  pillow  from  aloft, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  angels  hovering  nigh. 
And  the  invisible  sympathy 
Of  **  Matthew,  Mark,  bi^  Luke,  and  John, 
Blessing  the  bed  she  lies  upon  "  ? 
And  sometimes,  just  as  listening  ends 
In  slumber,  wiUi  the  cadence  blends 
A  dream  of  that  low-warbled  hymn 
Which  old  folk,  fondly  pleased  to  trim     50 
Lamps  of  faith,  now  burning  dim, 
Sav  thp.t  the  Cherubs,  carved  in  stone. 
When  clouds  ^ve  way  at  dead  of  ni^ht 
And  the  ancient  church  was  filled  with 

light. 
Used  to  sing  in  heavenly  tone. 
Above  and  round  the  sacred  places 
They  ^uard,  with  wingM  baby-faces. 

Thnce  happy  Creature  t  in  all  lands 
Nurtured  by  hospitable  hands: 
Free  entrance  to  this  cot  has  he,  60 

Entrance  and  exit  both  ifet  free; 
And,  when  the  keen  unndBed  weather 
That  thus  brings  man  and  bird  together, 
6hall  with  its  pleasantness  be  past, 


And  casement  closed  and  door  made  fut, 
To  keep  at  bay  the  howling  blast, 
He  needs  not  fear  the  season's  rsge, 
For  the  whole  house  is  Robin's  cage. 
Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there. 
O'er  table  UU^  or  perch  on  ofaair,  :: 

Though  some  may  frown  and  make  s  its, 
To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser. 
And  he  belike  will  flinch  or  start, 
Good  friends  he  has  to  take  his  put; 
One  chiefly,  who  with  voiee  and  look 
Pleads  for  him  from  the  chimney-nook, 
Where  sits  the  Dame,  and  wears  awmj 
Her  long  and  vacant  holiday; 
With  images  about  her  heart. 
Reflected  from  the  years  cone  by,  k 

On  human  nature's  second  infaoey. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PORTRAIT  PROM  IB 
PENCIL  OF  F.  STONE 

1834.   1835 

This  Portrait  has  hong  for  masy  yean  iB«* 
principal  sitting-room,  and  repreoente  J.  Q^  ■ 
she  was  when  a  girl.  The  pictore,  thoqgk  it  > 
somewhat  thinly  painted,  nas  mneh  nwfitii 
tone  and  general  e£Peot :  it  is  ohiafly  Tafaotk 
however,  nom  the  sentiment  that  pwiafe  ^ 
The  Aneo4ote  of  the  aaying  of  the  M«ik  it 
sight  of  Titian*s  picture  was  told  in  tfiis  kov 
by  Mr.  Wilkie,  and  was,  I  beHeve,  fint  m^ 
mnnicated  to  the  public  in  thb  poeat,  tke  i*- 
mer  portion  of  which  I  was  oomposiBp  »t  tk 
tinte.  Sonthey  heard  the  story  froia  )fi* 
Hotohinson,  and  transferred  it  to  the^  Doctv' 
bat  it  is  not  easy  to  expbun  how  nv  fricBd  lb. 
Rogers,  in  a  note  snboeqiiently  added  to  kai 
''  Italy,**  was  led  to  speak  of  the  same  roBsk 
able  words  hsTing  many  yean  be^ve  W« 
spoken  in  his  hearing  by  a  moak  or  prart  > 
front  of  a  picture  of  the  Last  Sapper,  phei^ 
over  a  Refectory-table  in  a  eonveat  at  rtif^ 

Bbouilkd  into  fOTgetfulneas  ol  care 
Due  to  the  day's  unfinished  task;  of  pea 
Or  book  regardless,  and  ol  that  fiur  torn 
In  Nature's  prodigality  displayed 
Before  my  window,  oftentimes  and  lo^p 
I  ease  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gktf 
Of  beau^  never  oeases  to  enrich 
The  oomnxm  light;  whose  stiUnsas  dMZ^ 

the  air, 
Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  like  rmose;    * 
Whose  silenoe,  for  the  jdeasore  of  the  esi^ 
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passes  sweetest  music.    There  she  sits 
H  emblematic  purity  attired 
k  mrhite  vest,  white  as  har  marble  neck 
uid  the  pillar  of  the  throat  would  be 
for  the  shadow  by  the  drooping  chin 
t  into  that  recess  —  the  tender  shade, 
t  shade  and  light,  both  there  and  every- 
where, 
1     through   the  very  atmosphere    she 

breaUies, 
lad,  clear,  and  toned  harmoniously,  with 

skill 
tt  might  from  nature  have  been  leamt 
in  the  hour  30 

.en  «.  looe  .he^em  «>«,  the  ^orniag 

Spread 
on  the  mountains.    Look  at  her,  whoe'er 
on  be  that,  kindling  with  a  poet's  soul, 
8t  loved  the  painter's  true  Promethean 

craft 
«nsely  —  from  Lnagination  take 
e   tr^tfure,  —  what  mine  eyes  behold, 

see  thou, 
en  though  the  Atlantic  ocean  roll  be- 
tween. 
A,  silver  line,  that  runs  from  brow  to 

crown 
id  in  the  middle  parts  the  braided  hair, 
at  serves  to  show  how  delicate  a  soil     30 
le  golden  harvest  g^ws  in;  and  those 

eves, 
ft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky 
liose  azure  depth  their  colour  emulates, 
nst  needs   be  conversant  with  upward 

looks, 
payer's  voiceless  service;  but  now,  seeking 

nought 
^  .hj^,  nought,  their  own  pe<«liar 

I  motion  they  renounce,  and  with  the  head 
irtake  its  mclination  towards  earth 
I  humble  grace,  and  quiet  pensiveness 
Kught  at  uke  point  where  it  stops  short  of 
sadness.  •  40 

Ofbpring  of  soul-bewitching  Art,  make 

me 
by  confidant  I  say,  whence  derived  that  air 
f   calm    abstraction?     Can    the    ruling 

thought 
e  with  some  lover  far  away,  or  one 
rossed  b^  misfortune,  or  of  doubted  faith  ? 
lapt  conjecture  I    Childhood  here,  a  moon 
resoent  m  simple  loveliness  serene, 
(as  but  approached  the  gates  of  woman- 
hood. 


Not  entered  them;  her  heart  is  yet  un- 

pierced 
Bv  the  olind  Archer-^;od;  her  fanov  free:  50 
The  fount  of  feeling  if  unsought  elsewhere. 
Will  not  be  found. 

Her  right  hand,  as  it  l^es 
Across  the  slender  wrist  of  the  left  arm 
Upon  her  lap  reposing,  holds  —  but  mark   ; 
How  slackly,  for  the  absent  mind  permits 
No    firmer   grasp — a   little    wild-flower, 

joined 
As  in  a  posy,  with  a  few  pale  ears 
Of  yellowinf  com,  the  same  that  overtopped 
Ana  in  their  common  birthplace  sheltered 

it 
Till  they  were  plucked  together;  a  blue 

flower  60 

Called  by  the  thrifty  husbandman  a  weed; 
But  Ceres,  in  her  garland,  inight  have  worn 
That  ornament,  unblamed.    The  floweret, 

held 
Li   scarcely    conscious   fingers,  was,  she 

knows, 
(Her  Father  told  her  so)  in  youth's  gay 

dawn 
Her  Mother's  fitvourite;  and  the  orphan 

Girl, 
In  her  own  dawn  —  a  dawn  less  gay  and 

bright. 
Loves  it,  while  there  in  solitary  peace 
She  sits,  for  that  departed  Mother's  sake. 
—  Not  from  a  source  less  sacred  is  derived 
(Surely  I  do  not  err)  that  pensive  air       71 
Of  cahn  abstraction  through  the  face  dif- 
fused 
And  the  whole  person. 

Words  have  something  told 
More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 
More  than  is  needed,  but  the  precious  Art 
Forgives  their  interference — Art  divine. 
That  both  creates  and  fixes,  in  despite 
Of  Death  and  Time,  the  marvels  it  hath 

wrought. 
Strange  contrasts  have  we  in  this  world 

of  ours! 
That  posture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love    80 
Thinking  of  past  and  gone,  with  what  is 

left 
Dearly  united,  might  be  swept  away 
From  this  fair  Portrait's  fleshly  Archetype, 
Even  by  an  innocent  fancy's  slightest  frc^Eik 
Banished,  nor  ever,  haply,  be  restored 
To  their  lost  place,  or  meet  in  harmony 
So  ex(]uisite;  out  here  do  they  abide, 
Enshrmed  for  ages.    Is  not  then  the  Art 
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Godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine, 
In  visible  quest  of  immortality,  90 

Stretched  lorth  with  trembling  hope  ?  —  In 

every  realm, 
From  high  Gibraltar  to  Siberian  plains. 
Thousands,  in  each  variety  of  tongue 
That  Europe  knows,  would  echo  this  ap- 
peal; 
One  above  all,  a  Monk  who  waits  on  God 
In  the  magnific  Convent  built  of  yore 
To  sanctify  the  Escurial  palace.    He  — 
Guiding,  from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to 

room, 
A  British  Painter  (eminent  for  truth 
In  character,  and  depth  of  feeling,  shown 
By  labours  that  have  touched  the  hearts  of 
kings,  loi 

And  are  endeared  to  simple  cottagers  — 
Came,  in  that  service,  to  a  glorious  work, 
Our  Lord's  Last  Supper,  beautiful  as  when 

first 
The  appropriate  Picture,  fresh  from  Titian's 

hand, 
Graced  the  Refectory:  and  there,  while 

both 
Stood  with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  master- 
piece, 
The  hoary  Father  in  the  Stranger's  ear 
Breathed  out  these  words:  —  "Here  daily 

do  we  sit, 
Thanks  given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and 
here  x  10 

Pondering  the  mischiefs  of  these  restless 

times. 
And  thinking  of  my  Brethren,  dead,  dis- 
persed. 
Or  cluuiged  and  changing,  I  not  seldom 

gaze 
Upon  this  solemn  Company  unmoved 
By  shock    of    circumstance,  or  lapse  of 

years. 
Until  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  — 
They  are  in  truth  the  Substance,  we  the 
Shadows." 
So  spake  the  mild  Jeron^rmite,  his  grieh 
Melting  away  within  him  like  a  dream 
Ere  he  had  ceased  to  gaze,  perhaps  to 
■peak:  lao 

And  I,  CTown  old,  but  in  a  happier  land, 
Domestic  Portrait  1  have  to  verse  consigned 
In  thy  calm  presence  those  heart-moving 

words: 
Words  that  can  soothe,  more  than  thej 

agitate; 
Whose  spirit,  like  the  angel  that  went  down 


Into  Bethesda's  pool,  with  healiE^ 
Informs  the  fountain  in  the  hmnu 

Which  by  the  visitation  wai _ 

—  But  why  this  stealing  tear  ?    CuMf  1 

mute. 
On  thee  I  look,  not  soirowing; 

well. 
My  Song's  Inspirer,  onoe  again  lapew  J 


d 


THE  FOREGOING  SUBJECT 
RESUMED 

1834.  1835 

Among  a  grave  fratemitv  of  MoiikB» 
For  One,  but  surely  not  tor  One  alooe. 
Triumphs,  in  tiiat  great  work,  the  ^noti 

skin. 
Humbling  the  body,  to  exalt  the  ao«l; 
Tet  representing,  amid  wreck  and  wraaf 
And  dissolution  and  decay,  the  warm 
And  breathing  life  of  flesh,  as  if  sdi^mir 
Clothed  with  impassive  majesty,  and  gnai 
With  no  mean  earnest  of  a  heritage 
Assigned  to  it  in  future  worlda.    I^ 

too,  I 

With  thy  memorial  flower,  meek  PoctzB 

ure  I 
From  whose  serene  companionahip  I  fu^ 
Pursued  by  thoughts  that  haont  me  t^ 

thou  also  — 
Thoueh  but  a  simple  object,  into  light 
Called  forth  by  tiiose  affections  that  a 

dear 
The  private  hearth;  though  keepi^  fi 

sole  seat 
In  singleness,  and  little  tried  by  time. 
Creation,  as  it  were,  of  yestenuy  — 
With  a  congenial  function  art  endned 
For  each  and  all  of  us,  together  joined    1 
In  course  of  nature  under  a  low  roof 
By  charities  and  duties  that  proceed 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  a  wiser  vow. 
To  a  like  salutary  sense  of  awe 
Or  sacred  wonder,  growing  witii  the  povl 
Of  meditation  that  attempts  to  weigh. 
In  faithful  scales,  things  and  thev  offi 

sites. 
Can  thy  enduring  quiet  gentlj  raise 
A  household  snudl  and  sensttivey  —  wiai 

love. 
Dependent  as  in  part  its  blessings  are     1 
Upon  frail  ties  dissolving  or  di»olved 
On  earth,  will  be  revived*  we  tmift,  d 

heaven. 
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TO  A  CHILD 

WRITTEN  IN  HER  ALBUM 

1834.    1835 

lis  qnmtrain  was  extempore  on  observing 
iTBtun,  as  I  had  often  done,  on  the  lawn  of 
blI  ifuant.  It  waa  first  written  down  in  the 
of  my  Qod-daughter,  Rotha  Qnillinan. 


jLAs  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts: 
humblest    Friends,    bright    Creature  1 

scorn  not  one: 
Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
beets  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the 

Son. 

LINES 

CTTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  THE  COUN- 
TESS  OF  LONSDALE.      NOV.  5,  1 834 

1834.    1835 

"his  18  a  faithful  pictore  of  that  amiable 
I  J,  as  she  then  was.  The  yonthf olness  of 
re  and  demeanour  and  habits,  which  she 
lined  in  almost  unprecedented  degree,  de- 
ted  a  very  few  years  after,  and  she  died 
boat  violent  disease  by  gradual  decay  before 
reached  the  period  of  old  age. 

DT  !  a  Pen  (perhaps  with  thy  regard, 
long  the  Favoured,  &vonied  not  the 

least) 
Pt,  'mid  the  Records  of  this  Book  in- 
scribed, 
liberate  traces,  registers  of  thought 
d  feeling,  snited  to  the  place  and  time 
at  gave  them  birth:  —  months  passed, 

and  still  this  hand, 
at  bad  not  been  too  timid  to  imwint 
)rdB  which  the  virtues  of  thy  Lord  in- 
spired, 
u  yet  not  bold  enough  to  write  of  Thee, 
d  why  that    scrupulous    reserve?    In 
sooth  10 

le  blameless  cause  lay  in  the  Theme  itself, 
swers  are  there  many  that  delight  to 

strive 
ith  the  sharp  wind,  and  seem  to  court 

the  shower, 
it  are  by  nature  careless  of  the  sun 
hether  he  shine  on  them  or  not;  and 

some, 
here'er  he  moves  alone  the  unclouded  sky, 
mi  a  broad  front  fufl  on  his  flattering 
beams: 


Others  do  rather  from  their  notice  shrink. 
Loving  the  dewy  shade,  —  a  humble  band. 
Modest  and  sweet,  a  progeny  of  earth,      ao 
Congenial  with  thy  mind  and  character. 
High-bom  Augusta  1 

Witness,  Towers  and  Groves  f 
And  Thou,  wild  Stream,  that  g^v'st  the 

honoured  name 
Of  Lowther  to  this  ancient  Line,  bear  wit- 
ness 
From    thy  most   secret  haunts;   and  ye 

Parterres, 
Which  She  is  pleased  and  proud  to  call  her 

own. 
Witness  how  oft  upon  my  noble  Friend 
Mute  offerings,  tribute    from  an  inward 

sense 
Of  admiration  and  respectful  love. 
Have  waited  —  till  the  affections  could  no 

more  30 

Endure  that  silence,  and  broke  out  in  song, 
Snatches  of  music  taken  up  and  dropt 
Like  those  self-solacing,  those  under,  notes 
TriUed  by  the  redbreast,  when  autumnal 

leaves 
Are  thin  upon  the  bough.    Mine,  only  mine. 
The  pleasure  was,  and  no  one  heard  the 

praise. 
Checked,    in   the    moment   of    its    issue, 

checked 
And  reprehended,  bv  a  fancied  blush 
From  the  pure  quahties  that  called  it  forth. 
Thus  Virtue  bves  debarred  from  Virtue's 

meed;  40 

Thus,  Lady,  is  retiredness  a  veil 
That,  while  it  only  spreads  a  softening 

charm 
O'er  features  looked  at  bv  discerning  eyes. 
Hides  half  their  beauty  from  the  common 

gaze; 
And  thus,  even  on  the  exposed  and  breezy 

hill 
Of  lofty  station,  female  goodness  walks. 
When  side  by  side  with  lunar  gentleness. 
As  in  a  cloister.    Tet  the  grateful  Poor 
(Such  the  immunities  of  low  estate. 
Plain  Nature's  enviable  privilege,  50 

Her  sacred  recompence  lor  many  wants) 
Open  their  hearts  oef  ore  Thee,  pouring  out 
All  that  they  think  and  feel,  with  tears  of 

joy; 

And  benedictions  not  unheard  in  heaven* 
And  friend  in  the  ear  of  friend,  where 

speech  is  free 
To  follow  truth,  ii  eloquent  as  they. 
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,  sensitive,  a  tender,  part 
inst  touch  in  every  human 

]      "1  composure.  —  But,  as  least 

"  "        billows  ever  have  confessed 

•n;  as  the  whole  vast  Sea 

1    her    lowest    depths    thy 

gnty; 

~  *"  ^t  countenance  with  especial 

50 
"^  >  urge  the  keel  her  plains  to 

i  way  right  onward.  The  most 

-•      home  and  country,  may  have 

.  -gazing  hath  bedimmedhiseye. 
"  rapture  ended  m  a  si^h  — 
.  .  accordance  of  thy  placid  cheer, 
mtemal  lights  to  memory  dear, 
tealing  forth  to  soothe  the  breast 
ts  daily  share  of  earth's  unrest,  — 
kenings,  visitations  meek;        60 

■ifluence  whereof  few  will  speak, 
can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest 

ek. 

'ten  thy  beauty  in  the  shadowy 

'6 

^  buried  in  its  monthly  grave; 
lie  the  Sailor,  'mid  an  open  sea 
r  a  favouring  wind  that  leaves 
onght  free, 

>4  deck  — '  no  star  perhaps  in  sight, 
ning  save  the  moving  ship's  own 
;ht 

r  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant 
ight —  69 

Ids  musings  does  thy  image  blend, 

dud's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascend, 

m  art  still,  O  Moon,  that  Sailor's 

^"riendI 

TO  THE   MOON 

RYDAL 
1835.    1836 

IT  of  the  stars !  —  so  gentle,  so  bemgn, 
meient  Fable  did  to  thee  assign, 
I  darkness  creeping  o'er  thy  silver  brow 
wd  thee  these  upper  reeions  to  forego, 
nate  empire  in  the  shades  below  — 
id^  who,  teitdiy  near  the  wide-sprea4  sea 
ersed  by  gleaming  ships,  looked  up 
toihee 


With  grateful  thoughts,  doth  now  thy  ris^ 

ing  hail 
From  the  close  confines  of  a  shadowy  vale. 
Glory  of  night,  conspicuous  yet  serene,     i<i 
Nor  less  attractive  when  by  glimpses  seen 
Through  cloudy  umbrage,  well  might  that 

fair  face. 
And  all  those  attributes  of  modest  grace, 
In  days  when  Fancy  wrought  unchecked  by 

fear, 
Down  to  the  green  earth  fetch  thee  from 

thy  sphere. 
To  sit  in  leafy  woods  by  fountains  clear  1 
O  still  beloved  (for  thine,  meek  Power, 

are  charms 
That  fascinate  the  very  Babe  in  arms. 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  laughs 

oubrifi^ht. 
Spreading    his  little    palms  in    his    glad 

Mother's  sight)  20 

O  still  beloved,  once  worshipped !    Time, 

that  frowns 
In  his  destructive  flight  on  earthly  crowns. 
Spares  thy  mild  splendour;  still  those  ^- 

shot  beams 
Tremble  on  dancing  waves  and  rippling 

streams 
With  stainless  touch,  as  chaste  as  when  thy 

praise 
Was  sung  by  Virgin-choirs  in  festal  lays; 
And  through  dark  trials  still  dost  thou 

explore 
Thy  way  for  increase  punctual  as  of  yore, 
When  teeming  Matrons  —  yielding  to  rude 

faith 
In  mysteries  of  birth  and  life  and  death  30 
And  painful  struggle  and  deliverance  — 

prayed 
Of  thee  to  visit  them  with  lenient  aid. 
What  though  the  rites  be  swept  away,  the 

fanes 
Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains; 
Yet  thy  mild  aspect  does  not,  cannot,  cease 
Love  to  promote  and  purity  and  peace; 
And  Fancy,  unreproved,  even  yet  may  trace 
Faint  fypes  of  suffering  in  thy  bcMunless 

race. 
Then,  silent  Monitress !  let  us  —  not  blind 
To  worlds  unthonght  of  till  the  searching 

mind  40 

Of  Science  laid  them  open  to  mankind  — 
Told,  also,  how  the  voiceless  heavens  de« 

clare 
God's  glory;  and  acknowledging  thy  share 
In  that  lilest  charge ;  let  ns — without  offence 
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To  aught  of  highest,  holiest  influence  — 
Receive  whatever  good  't  is  g^ven  thee  to 

dispense. 
May  sage  and  simple,  catching  with  one  eye 
The  moral  intimations  of  the  sky, 
Learn  from  thy  course,  where'er  their  own 

be  taken, 
"To    look    on    tempests,    and    be    never 

shaken;"  50 

To  keep  with  ^thf ul  step  the  appointed 

way, 
Eclipsing  or  eclipsed,  by  night  or  day. 
And  from  example  of  thy  toonthly  range 
Gently  to  brook  decline  and  fatal  change; 
Meek,  patient,  stedfast,  and  with  loftier 

scope. 
Than  thy  revival  yields,  for  gladsome  hopel 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH 
OF  CHARLES  LAMB 

1835.  1S36 

Light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  tmgio  dronm- 
stance  alluded  to  in  this  poem  when,  after  the 
deaUi  of  Gharlee  Lamb's  Sister,  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Talf  onrd,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
relate  particulars  which  oould  not,  at  the  time 
his  Memoir  was  written,  be  given  to  the  public. 
Mary  Lamb  was  ten  years  older  than  her 
brother,  and  has  survived  him  as  long  a  time. 
Were  I  to  give  way  to  my  own  feelinii^,  I 
should  dwell  not  only  on  her  genius  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  but  upon  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  manner  which  she  maintained  in- 
violable under  most  trying  oiroumstances.  She 
was  loved  and  honoured  by  all  her  brother*8 
friends;  and  others,  some  of  them  strange 
characters,  whom  his  philanthropio  peculiarities 
induced  him  to  oountenanoe.  The  death  of  G. 
Lamb  himself  was  doubtless  hastened  by  his 
sorrow  for  that  of  Coleridge,  to  whom  he  had 
been  attached  from  the  time  of  their  being 
school-fellows  at  Christie  HospitaL  Lamb  was 
a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  probably  would  have 
gone  to  college  upon  one  of  the  school  founda- 
tions but  for  the  impediment  in  his  speech. 
Had  such  been  his  lot,  he  would  most  likely 
have  been  preserved  from  the  indulgences  of 
social  humours  and  fancies  which  were  often 
injurious  to  himself,  and  causes  of  severe  re- 
gret to  his  friends,  without  really  benefiting 
the  object  of  his  misapplied  kindness. 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stone  is  sacred.    Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  flnt  drew 
breath. 


Was  reared  and  taught;  andhnmhlj 

his  bread,  , 

To  the  strict  labours  of  the  mcFrliaitsJ 
By  duty  chained.     Not  seldom  did  m 

tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  st  ■ 

depress,  I 

His  smrit,  but  the  recompenoe  wni  )ap. 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful^ 
Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  fr^  as  ar 
And  when  the  precious  hoars  of  hm 

came. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  froa  a 

verse  sweet  I 

With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  oen 

streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  Wvt 
So  eenius  triumphed  over  seemii^  vroiQ 
Ana  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thsm 

fill  love 
Lispired  —  works  potent  oTer  aouki  ■ 

tears. 
And  as  romid  momitain-^ops  the  ^ 

plays. 
Thus  innocentlv  sported,  breaking  faitk 
As  from  a  dona  01  some  grave  svmpKtkr.t 
Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  aad  C 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spokeai  wotdi 
From  the  most  gentle  creature  waawi 

fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he  boR- 

name. 
Wherever  Christian  altars  haTe  beeo  rail 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  iimoceaff 
And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gtvt  ^ 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troublM  ftn^ 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  hk  ^ 
Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  k»dgad 
A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified: 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  fd 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kM 
A  power  that  never  ceased   to  tMt  i 

him. 
Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  hb  erpomi 
To  an  unforgiving   judgment    fron  p 

Heaven. 
Oh,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  Man  M 


From  a  reflecting  mind  and  aorruwi^gh* 
Those  simple  lines  flowed  with  as  can* 

mig^t  serve 
iltly  to  guard  the  precious  dust  ef  Iv 
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se   Tirtues  called  them  forth.    That 

aim  is  misaed; 
rxiuch  that  truth  most  urgently  required 
from  a  faltering  pen  been  asked  in 

vain: 
liaply,  on  the  printed  page  received, 
Imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  un- 

blamed 
.on^  as  verse  of  mine  shall  breathe  the 

iur 
aemory,  or  see  the  light  of  love, 
bou  wert  a  soomer  of  the  fields,  my 

Friend,  50 

more  in  show  than  truth;  and  from  the 

fields, 
.  from  the  moxmtains,  to  thy  rural  grave 
osported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o'er 
green    xmtrodden    turf,  and    blowing 

flowers; 
L  taking  up  a  voice  shall  speak  (tho'  still 
&d  by  we  theme's  peculiar  sanctity 
ich  words  less  free  presumed  not  even 

to  touch) 
that  fraternal  love,  whose  heaven-lit 

lamp 
tin  in&mcy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
threescore  vears,  and  to  thy  latest  hour, 
mt   on  wiu    ever-strengthening    light, 

enshrined  61 

thin  thy  bosom. 

«  Wonderful  **  hath  been 
e  love  established  between  man  and  man, 
'assinff  the  love  of  women; "  and  between 
m  and  his  help-mate  in  fast  wedlock 

joined 
rof^h  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of 

love 
Lthout  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
id  been  no  Paradise;  and  earth  were  now 
waste  where  creative,  bearing  human 

form, 
rest  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear, 
yless  and  comfortless.     Our  days  glide 

on;  7« 

id  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but 

grieve 
iiat  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 
od  her  bxi^it  dower  of  clustering  char- 
ities, 
hat,  round  his  trunk  and  faranches,  might 

have  dunff 
nriching  and  adorning.    Unto  thee, 
ot  10  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  Uiee 
7u  given  (say  rather,  thou  of  later  birth 
Tert  given  to  her)  a  Sister — 'tis  a  word 


Timidly  uttered,  for  she  liveSf  the  meek,  80 
The  self-restraining,  and  the  ever-kind; 
In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found  —  for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender 

cares, 
All      softening,     humanising,     hallowing 

powers, 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  un- 
sought— 
More  than  sufficient  recompence  I 

Her  love 
(What  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell 

it  here  ?) 
Was   as  the  love  of  mothers;  and  when 

years, 
Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 
The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part     90 
Of  a  protector,  the  first  filial  tie 
Was  undissolved;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 
Remained  imperishably  interwoven 
With  life   itself.     Thus,   'mid  a  shifting 

world. 
Did  they  together  testify  of  time 
'And  season's  difference  —  a  double  tree 
With  two  collateral  stems  sprung  from  one 

root; 
Such  were  they  —  such  thro'  life  they  might 

have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such; 
Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most 

High;  roo 

Yet,  thro'  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 
Still  they  were  faithful;  like  two  vessels 

launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help,  and  sailing -to  their 

league 
True,  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  m^  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O  silent  and  invisible  Friend  1 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief, 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From    miscellaneous    converse,    ye    were 

taught  III 

That  the  remembrance  of  foregone  distress. 
And  the  worse  fear  of  future  ill  (which  oft 
Doth  hang  around  it,  as  a  sicldy  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prized,  and  things  inward  and  outward 

held 
In  such  an  even  balanee,  that  the  heart 
Acknowledges  (rod's  grace,  his  mercy  feels. 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  still.       im 
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O  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration  t 
The  hermit,  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise. 
And  feeding  daily  on  the  hope  of  heaven, 
Is  happv  in  his  vow,  and  fondly  cleaves 
To  life-long  singleness;  but  happier  far 
Was  to  your  souls,  and,  to  the  tnoughts  of 

others, 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 
Your  dual  loneliness.    The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken;  yet  why  grieve?  for  Time  but 

holds 
His  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead     130 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  un- 
known. 


EXTEMPORE     EFFUSION     UPON 
THE   DEATH  OF  JAMES  HOGG 

1835.  1836 

These  verses  were  written  extempore,  imme- 
diately after  reading  a  notice  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  death  in  the  Newcastle  paper,  to  thtf 
Editor  of  which  I  sent  a  copy  for  publication. 
The  persons  lamented  in  these  verses  were  all 
either  of  iny  friends  or  acquaintance.  In 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  an  account 
is  given  of  my  first  meeting  with  him  in  1803. 
How  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  I  became  known 
to  each  other  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  notes.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
original  genius,  but  of  coarse  manners  and  low 
and  offensive  opinions.  Of  Ck>leridge  and 
Lamb  I  need  not  speak  here.  Crabbe  I  have 
met  in  London  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  but  more  fre- 
quently and  favourably  at  Mr.  Hoare  s  upon 
Uampstead  Heath.  Eirery  spring  he  used  to 
pay  that  family  a  visit  of  some  length,  and  was 
upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Hoare,  and  still  more  with  her  daughter-in- 
law,  who  has  a  large  collection  of  his  letters 
addressed  to  herself.  After  the  Poet's  decease, 
application  was  made  to  her  to  give  up  these 
letters  to  his  biographer,  that  they,  or  at  least 

§art  of  them,  might  be  given  to  the  public, 
he  hesitated  to  comply,  and  asked  my  opinion 
on  the  subject.  **  By  no  means,"  was  my  an- 
swer, g^unded  not  upon  any  objection  there 
might  be  to  publishing  a  selection  from  these 
letters,  but  from  an  aversion  I  have  always  felt 
to  meet  idle  curiosity  by  calling  back  the  re- 
cently departed  to  become  the  object  of  tririal 
and  »miUar  gossip.  Crabbe  obvionsly  for  the 
niost  part  preferred  the  company  of  women  to 
that  of  men,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  be  put  upon  the  stretch  in 
general   conversation:   accordingly  in  miscel-  I 


laneous  society  his  talk  was  so  mnch  btlot 

what  might  have  been  expected  from  s  dbim 

deservedly  celebrated,  that  to  me  it  sec»i 

trifling.     It  must  upon  other  occaaom  bn 

been  of  a  different  character,  as  I  f oofid  n  «t 

rambles  together  on  Hampetead  Heath,  m 

not  so  much  from  a  readiness  to  etmwmo^ 

his  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  ai  of  nttsnl 

history  in  all  its  branches.    His  miad  «v  i^ 

quisitive,  and  he  seems  to  have  tskeo  itfop 

from  the  remembrance  of  the  distresMfbeb^ 

g^ne  through,  in  these  studies  and  tha  esipIoT- 

ments  to  which  they    led.     MorMTw,  c«k 

contemplations  might  tend  profitably  to  ron- 

terbalance  the  pamful  trutiis  whicli  be  )d 

collected  from  his  intercourse  with  maokiai 

Had  I  been  more  intimate  with  him^  I  tb^^ 

have  ventured  to  touch  upon  hiff  office  as  1  niu- 

ister  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  far  his  heart  tK 

soul  were  in  it  so  as  to  make  him  asealoaia^ 

diligent  labourer :  in  poetry,  though  he  vrtA 

much,  as  we  all  know,  he  assuredly  vasaeta 

I  happened  once  to  speak  of  pains  aaseeeflVJ 

to  produce  merit  of  a  certain  kind  vhi^l 

hignly  valued:  .his  observation  wu— '^I^^ 

not  worth  while."  You  are  quite  nAU  thoa^ 

I,  if  the  labour  encroaches  upon  the  tine  h 

to  teach  truth  as  a  steward  of  the  myiteneia 

God :  if  there  be  cause  to  fear  tkat^  write  )*• 

but,  if  poetry  is  to  be  produced  at  all,  ■»» 

what  you  do  produce  as  good  as  you  can.  l"- 

Rogers  once  told  me  that  he  expreaaad  Urn^ 

gret  to  Crabbe  that  he  wrote  in  his  later  vcv 

so  much   less  correctly  than  in  hia  ««'^ 

**  Yes,"  replied  he,  **  but  then  I  had  »  wp^ 

tion  to  make ;    now   I  can  afford  to  rto^ 

Whether  it  was  from  a  modest  estimate  ofh* 

own  qualifications,  or  from  causes  leM  a*^ 

able,  his  motives  for  writing  verse  and  hiih^ 

and  aims  were  not  so  high  as  is  to  be  de0*» 

After  being  silent  for  more  than  twesty  y«>* 

he  again  applied  himself  to  poetry,  "P|*? 

spur  of  applause  he  received  from  the  P*'*^ 

cal  publications  of  the  day,  as  he  himself  tev 

us  in  one  of  his  prefaces.    Is  it  noi  to  >■ 

lamented  that  a  man  who  was  so  0^'^^*"^ 

with  permanent  truth,  and  whose  writiB^  ^ 

so  valuable   an   acquisition  to  our  ^""^ 

literature,  should  have  reared  an  impolse^ 

such   a  quarter  ?  —  Mrs.  Hemans  wsa  iwf 

tunate  as  a  poetess  in  being  obligsd  by  ^ 

curastancea  to  write  for  money,  imd  ihd» 

frequently  and  so  much,  that  she  was  coeaptP* 

to  look  out  for  sabjeoti  wherever  she  e""' 

find  them,  and  to  write  as  ^'V^^^^^^i!! 

possible.    As  a  woman.  lAie  was  to  s  ccaai^ 

able  degree  a  spoilt  child  of  the  wodd.  ^ 

had  been  early  in  life  distingniabed  f«^ 

and  poems  of  hers  were  published  whik  if 

was  a  girl.    She  had  also  been  handa^* " 
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ter  yonth,  but  her  edacation  had  been  most 
infortDoate.  She  vaa  totally  ignorant  of 
lonsewifery,  and  could  aa  easily  have  managed 
he  spear  of  Minerva  as  her  needle.  It  was 
rum  observing  these  deficiencies,  that,  one 
lay  while  she  was  under  my  roof,  I  pttrpoteljf 
lirected  her  attention  to  household  economy, 
tnd  told  her  I  had  purchased  Scales^  which  I 
otended  to  present  to  a  young  lady  as  a  wed- 
Uag  present ;  pointed  out  their  utility  (for  her 
especial  benefit),  and  said  that  no  minage  ought 

0  be  without  them.  Mrs.  Hemans,  not  in  the 
east  suspecting  my  drift,  reported  this  saying, 
n  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  time,  as  a  proof  of 
ny  simplicity.  Being  disposed  to  inake  large 
lUowanoes  for  the  faults  of  her  education  and 
the  eironmstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  I 
felt  most  kindly  disposed  towards  her,  and 
U>ok  her  part  upon  all  occasions,  and  I  was  not 

1  little  idffdcted  by  learning  that  after  she 
■rithdrew  to  Ireland,  a  long  and  severe  sick- 
ness raised  her  spirit  as  it  depressed  her  body, 
rhis  I  heard  from  her  most  intimate  friends, 
uid  there  is  striking  evidence  of  it  in  a  poem 
written  and  publi^ed  not  long  before  her 
death.  These  notices  of  Mrs.  Hemans  would 
be  very  nnsatisfaotory  to  her  intimate  friends, 
IS  indeed  they  are  to  myself,  not  so  much  for 
what  is  said,  but  what  for  brevity^s  sake  is  left 
onsaid.  Let  it  suffice  to  add,  there  was  much 
lympathy  between  us,  and,  if  opportunity  had 
been  allowed  me  to  see  more  of  her,  I  should 
have  loved  and  valued  her  accordingly  ;  as  it 
is,  I  remember  her  with  true  affection  for  her 
smiable  qualities,  and,  above  all,  for  her  deli- 
cate and  irreproachable  conduct  during  her 
long  separatioB  from  an  unfeeling  husband, 
whom  she  had  been  led  to  marry  from  the  ro- 
mantic notions  of  inexperienced  youth.  Upon 
this  husband  I  never  heard  her  cast  the  least 
reproach,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  her  even  name 
bim,  though  she  did  not  wholly  forbear  to 
touch  upon  her  domestic  position ;  but  never 
10  as  that  any  fault  could  be  found  with  her 
manner  of  adverting  to  it. 

VVhek  first,  descending  from  the  moor- 
lands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered. 
Through  proves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  loaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border-minstrel  led. 


And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes: 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured. 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  stedfast  course,    ■ 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source; 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth: 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle. 
Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth. 


30 


The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies} 


19 


Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-8un>- 

mits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
''  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  ?  " 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness, 
Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath,  30 
On  which   with  thee,  O  Crabbe  1  forth- 
looking, 
I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath. 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed, 
Thou  too  art  gone  before;  but  why, 
O'er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  gathered, 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  Spirit, 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep; 
For  Her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded, 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep.  40 

No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows. 
For  slaughtered  Youth  or  love-lorn  Maid  1 
With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten, 
Add  Ettrick  mourns  with  her  their  Poet 
dead. 


UPON  SEEING  A  COLOURED 
DRAWING  OF  THE  BIRD  OF 
PARADISE   IN  AN   ALBUM 

1835.  1836 

I  cannot  forbear  to  record  that  the  last  seven 
lines  of  this  Poem  were  composed  in  bed  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  day  on  which  my  sister 
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Sara  Hatchinson  died  about  6  P.M.,  and  it  was 
the  thought  of  her  innocent  and  beantif ol  life 
that,  through  faith,  prompted  the  words  — 

**  On  wings  that  fear  no  glance  of  Ood*a  pure  sight. 
No  tempest  from  his  breath.*' 

The  reader  will  find  two  poems  on  pictures  of 
this  bird  among  ray  Poems.  I  will  here  observe 
that  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  than 
have  been  mentioned  in  these  notes  one  poem 
has,  as  in  this  case,  g^wn  out  of  another,  either 
because  I  felt  the  subject  had  been  inadequately 
treated,  or  that  the  thoughts  and  imi^:e8  sug- 
gested in  course  of  composition  have  been  such 
as  I  found  interfered  with  the  unity  indispens- 
able to  every  work  of  art,  however  humble  in 
character. 

Who  rashly  stroye  thy  Image  to  portray  ? 
Thou  buoyant  minion  of  the  tropic  air; 
How  could  he  think  of  the  live  creature  — 

gajr 
With  a  divinity  of  colours,  drest 
In  all  her  brightness,  from  the  dancing  crest 
Far  as  the  last  gleam  of  the  filmy  train 
Extended  and  extending  to  sustam 
The  motions  that  it  graces  — and  forbear 
To  drop  his  pencil !  Flowers  of  every  clime 
Depicted  on  these  pages  smile  at  time;     lo 
Ana  gorgeous  insects  copied  with  nice  care 
Are  here,  and  likenesses  of  many  a  shell 
Tossed  ashore  by  restless  waves. 
Or  in  the  diver's  grasp  fetched  up  from 

caves 
Where  sefr-nymphs  might    be    prood    to 

dwell: 
But  whose  »8h  hand  (14^  I  ask)  could 

dare, 
'Mid  casual  tokens  and  promiscuous  shows, 
To  ciroumsoribe  this  Shape  in  fixed  repose; 
Could  imitate  for  indolent  survey. 
Perhaps  for  touch  profime,  >o 

Plumes  that  might  catch,  but  cannot  keep, 

a  stain; 
And,  with  clouds-streaks  lightest  and  loftiest, 

share 
The  sun's  first  greeting,  his  last  farewell 

ray  I 
Resplendent  Wanderer!   followed  with 

glad  eyes 
Where'er  her  course;  mysterious  Bird  ! 
To  whom,  by  wondering  Fancy  stirred. 
Eastern  Islanders  bare  given 
A  holy  name  —  the  Bird  of  Heaven  ! 
And  even  a  title  higher  still. 
The  Bird  of  God  !  whose  blessed  will 
She  seems  performiiig  aa  she  fiiea 


JO 


I 


Over  the  earth  and  through  the  skjes 
In  never-wearied  search  ^  Paradiae— 
Kegion  that  crowns  her  beauty  with  tk 

name 
She  bears  for  u$  —  for  us  how  blest, 
How  happy  at  all  seasons,  could  like  m 
Uphold  our  Spirits  urged  to  kindred  %tt 
On  wings  that  fear  no  glance  of  God's  pi» 

No  tempest  from  his  breath,  their  promkd 

rest 
Seeking  with  indefatigable  quest  « 

Above  a  world  that  deems  itself  moft  vai 
When  most  enslaved  bj  groas  realities  I 


"BY  ABLEST-HUSBAND  GUIDED. 
MARY  CAME" 

1835.  1835 

This  lady  was  named  Carleton ;  she,  t^ 
with  a  sister,  was  brought  up  in  the  iieighbci> 
hood  of  Ambleade.  The  epitaph,  s  part  d  I 
at  least,  is  in  the  church  at  Brom^TDTe,  vhtf> 
she  resided  after  her  marriage. 

Bt  a  blest  Husband  guided.  Mazy  etiD« 
From  nearest  kindred,  Vemon  her  b^ 

name; 
She  came,  tlM>ugh  meek  of  soul,  in  seenlj 

pride 
Of  happiness  and  hope,  a  youthful  Bzide. 
O  dxettd  reverse !  if  aught  be  to,  whxi 

proves 
That  God  will  chasten  whom  he  dxa^ 

loves. 
Faith  bore  her  up  through  pains  in  mei? 

given. 
And  troubles  that  were  each  a  st^  ^ 

Heaven: 
Two  Babes  were  laid  in  earth  befoic  ^ 

died; 
A  third  now  slumbeis  at  the  Hothe' 

side; 
Its  Sister-twin  survives,  whose  smiles  in«* 
A  trembling  solaoe  to  her  widowed  Loi^ 
Reader  I  if  to  thy  bosom  cling  tbe  pts 
Of  recent  sonow  combated  in  vain; 
Or  if  thy  eheririied  grief  have  faiW  « 

thwart 
Time  still  intent  on  his  insidioos  part, 
Lulling  the  moamer's  best  good  thoipi 

asleep, 
Pflfmng  regrets  we  would,  Imt  «■>* 
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Bear  with  Him  —  judge  Him  gently  who 

makes  known 
Sifl  bitter  loss  by  this  memorial  Stone; 
4nd  pray  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the 

grace 
Of  resignation  find  a  hallowed  place. 

SONNETS 
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Despokdino  Father  I    mark  this  altered 

boughf 
So  beautiful  of  late,  with  sunshine  warmed, 
Or  moist  with  dews;  what  more  unsightly 

now, 
Its  blossoms  shrivelled,  and  its  fruit,  if 

formed, 
Inyisible  ?  yet  Spring  her  genial  brow 
Knits  not  o  er  that  discolouring  and  decay 
As  false  to  expectation.  Nor  fret  thou 
At  like  unloT^y  process  in  the  May 
Of  human  life:  a  Stripling's  graces  blow, 
Fade  and  are  shed,  that  from  their  timely 

faU 
(Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change)  may 

grow 
Rich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thanks  shall 

call: 
In  all  men,  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope  —  in  Parents,  sinful  above  alL 


II 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  DISCOVERED  AT 
BISHOFSTONE,   HEREFORDSHIRE 

1835  (?).   1835 

M  J  attention  to  these  antiqaitiee  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Walker,  son  to  the  itinerant  Eidonranian 
Fliiloeopher.  The  beautiful  pavement  was  die- 
covered  withiu  a  few  yards  of  the  front  door  of 
his  parsonagef  and  appeared  from  the  site  (in 
full  view  of  several  hills  upon  which  there  had 
formerly  been  Roman  enoaropments)  as  if  it 
might  luive  been  the  villa  of  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  at  least  such  was  Mr.  Walker's  con- 
jecture. 

WHiUt   pormg    Antiquarlaiw  »»rch    the 

ground 
Upturned  with  curious  pains,  the  Bard,  a 

Seer, 
Takes  fire:  —  The  men  that  have  been  re- 


Romans  for  travel  girt,  for  business  gowned; 
And    some    recline    on    couches,  myrtle- 
crowned. 
In  festal  glee:  why  not?    For  fresh  and 

clear. 
As  if  its  hues  were  of  the  passing  year. 
Dawns  this  time-buried  pavement.    From 

that  mound 
Hoards  may  come  forth  of  Trajans,  Mazi- 

mius. 
Shrunk  into  coins  with  all  their  warlike 

toil: 
Or  a  fierce  impress  issues  with  its  foil 
Of  tenderness  —  the  Wolf,  whose  suckling 

Twins 
The  unlettered  ploughboy  pities  when  he 

wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil. 


Ill 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  LEDBURY 

1835  (?).   1835 

Written  on  a  journey  tfom  Brinsop  Court, 
Herefordshire. 

Whkk  human  touch  (as  monldsb  books 

attest) 
Nor  was  applied  nor  could  be,  Ledbury 

bells 
Broke  forth  in  concert  flung  adown  the 

dells. 
And  upward,  high  as    Malvern's  cloudy 

crest; 
Sweet  tones,  and  caught  by  a  noble  Lady 

blest 
To  rapture  !   Mabel  listened  at  the  side 
Of  her  loved  mistress:  soon  the  music  died. 
And  Catherine  said,  0^ere  Sinwpmrf  ceA. 
Warned  in  a  dream,  the   Wanderer  long 

had  sought 
A  home  that  by  such  miracle  of  sound 
Must  be  revealed:  —  she  heard  it  now,  or 

felt 
The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a  confiding  thought; 
And  there,  a  saintly  Anchoress,  she  dwelt 
Till  she  exchanged  for  heaven  that  happy 

ground. 

IV 

1835  (?).  1835 

In  the  month  of  January,  when  Dora  and  T 
were  walking  from  Town-end,  Qrasmere,  across 
the  vale,  snow  being  on  the  ground,  she  espiedf 
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in  the  thick  though  leafless  hedge,  a  bird's 
nest  half  filled  wiUi  snow.  Out  of  this  com- 
fortless appearance  arose  this  Sonnet,  which 
was,  in  fact,  written  without  the  least  reference 
to  any  indiyidual  object,  but  merely  to  prove  to 
myself  that  I  could,  if  I  thought  fit,  write  in  a 
strain  that  Poets  have  been  fond  of.  On  the 
14th  of  February  in  the  same  year,  my  daughter, 
in  a  sportive  mood,  sent  it  as  a  Valentine,  un- 
der a  fictitious  name,  to  her  cousin  C.  W. 

Why  art  thou  silent  I    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigi- 
lant— 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care, 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could 

spare. 
Speak  —  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once 

free  to  hold 
A  thousand   tender  pleasures,  thine  and 

mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine  — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end 
may  know  1 


1835  (?).  1835 

Sug^g^ested  on  the  road  between  Preston  and 
Lancaster  where  it  first  gives  a  view  of  the 
Lake  country,  and  composed  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

Four  fiery  steeds  impatient  of  the  rein 
Whirled  us  o'er  sunless  ground  beneath  a 

sky 
As  void  of  sunshine,  when,  from  that  wide 

plain, 
Clear  tops  of  far-off  mountains  we  descry, 
Like  a  Sierra  of  cerulean  Spain, 
All  light  and  lustre.    Did  no  heart  reply  ? 
Yes,  there  was  One;  —  for  One,  asunder  fly 
The  thousand  links  of  that  ethereal  chain; 
And  green  vales  open  out,  with  grove  and 

field. 
And  the  fair  front  of  many  a  happy  Home; 
Such  tempting  spots  as  into  vision  come 
While  Soldiers,  weary  of  the  arms  they  wield 
And  sick  at  heart  of  strifeful  Christendom, 
Gaze  on  the  moon  by  parting  clouds  re- 

yealed. 


VI 

TO 

1835  (?).   1835 

The  fate  of  this  poor  I>ove,  m 
was  told  to  me  at  Bnnaop  Court,  by  the  ^ 
lady  to  whom  I  have  given  the  naiiM  «!  LiA 


**  MiM  not  the  oooMion :  by  Um  fecidock 
That  subtile  Power,  the  ikeTer-haltii;^ 
Lest  ft  mere  moment**  potttaf -ofl 
Mischsnce  almost  m  heary  as  a 


«  Wait,  prithee,  wait  I "  this 

bia  threw 
Forth  to  her  Dove,  and  to<^  bo  fvi 

heed; 
Her  eye  was  busy,  while  her  fingers  §pf 
Across  the  harp,  with  sool-engrossii^  ipei 
But  from  that  bondage  when  her 

were  freed 
She  rose,  and  toward  the  close  shgt  efl 

ment  drew. 
Whence  the  poor  unregarded  FaTomiiertn 
To  old  affections,  had  been  heard  to^^ 
With  flapping  wing  for  entrance.    Wdl 

shriek  f 
Forced  from  that  voice  so  latelj  tme^  t 

strain 
Of  harmony  I  —  a  shriek  of  terror,  piA 
And  self-reproach  t  for,  from  aloft,  t  Ki 
Pounced,  —  and  the  Dove,  which  fros  1 

ruthless  beak 
She  could  not  rescue,  perished  in  hersa^ 

VII 

1835  (?).  183s 

Said  Secrecy  to  Cowardice  and  Fiaai 
Falsehood  and  Treachery,  in  close  eoa 

met. 
Deep  under  ground,  in  Pluto's  cabiaet, 
**  The  frost  of  EngUnd's  pride  will  smbI 

thawed; 
Hooded  the  open  brow  that  overawed 
Our  schemes;  the  faith  and  honoar,  we* 

yet 
By  us  with  hope  encountered,  be  np*^*" 
For  once  I  burst  my  bands,  and  eiy,  ^ 

plaud !  '• 
Then  whispered  she,  **  The  Bill  is  eamd 

out!" 
They  heard,  and,  starting  np,  the  Brood  < 

Night 
Clapped  hands,  and  shook  with  glee  t^ 

matted  locks; 
All  Powers  and  PUees  that  abhor  tiie  ^ 
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&<1  in  the  transport,  echoed  back  their 

shout, 
rsLli  for ,  hugging  his  Ballot-box ! 

NOVEMBER  1836 

1836.  1837 

TO*  SO  for  me  a  Vision  sanctified 
s'way  of  Death;  long  ere  mine  eyes  had 

seen 
countenance  —  the  still  rapture  of  thy 

mien  — . 
sn     thou,  dear  Sister  1    wert    become 

Death's  Bride: 
fcrace  of  pain  or  languor  could  abide 
,t     change:  —  age    on    thy    brow    was 

smoothed  —  thy  cold 
Q  cbeek  at  once  was  privileged  to  unfold 
>veliness  to  living  youth  denied. 
1   if  within  me  hope  should  e'er  decline, 


The  lamp  of  faith,  lost  Friend  1  too  faintly 

bum; 
Then  ma^  that  heaven-revealing  smile  of 

thme. 
The  bright  assurance,  visibly  return: 
And  let  my  spirit  in  that  power  divine 
Rejoice,  as,  through  that  power,  it  ceased 

to  mourn. 

"  SIX  MONTHS  TO  SIX  YEARS 
ADDED   HE   REMAINED" 

1836.  1836 

Six  months  to  six  years  added  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth,  by  sin  unstained: 
O  olessed  Lord  !  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  Child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on 

loved; 
Support  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed,  and  now  is  wholfy  thine ! 
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hiring  my  whole  life  I  had  felt  a  stroDg  deeire  to  visit  Rome  and  the  other  celebrated  cities 
L  regions  of  Italy,  bat  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  inooiring  the  necessary  ezpetise  till  I 
aiyed  from  Mr.  Moxon,  the  pabhsher  of  a  lar^e  edition  of  my  poems,  a  sum  sufficient  to  en- 
e  me  to  gratify  my  wish  without  encroaching  upon  what  I  considered  due  to  mv  family.  My 
ellent  friend  H.  C.  Robinson  readily  consented  to  accompany  me,  and  in  March  1837,  we  set 
from  London,  to  which  we  returned  in  August,  earlier  than  my  companion  wished  or  I  should 
self  have  desired  had  I  been,  like  him,  a  bachelor.  These  Memorials  of  that  tour  tonch  upon 
:,  a  very  few  of  the  places  and  objects  that  interested  me,  and,  in  what  they  do  advert  to,  are 

the  most  part  much  slighter  than  I  could  wish.  More  particularly  do  I  regret  that  there  is 
notice  in  them  of  the  South  of  France,  nor  of  the  Roman  antiquities  abounding  in  that  dis- 
9t,  especially  of  the  Pont  de  Degard,  which,  together  with  its  situation,  impressed  me  full  as 
loh  as  any  renuiins  of  Roman  architecture  to  be  found  in  Italy.  .  Then  there  was  Vanoluse,  with 

Fountain,  its  Petrarch,  its  rocks  of  all  seasons,  its  small  plots  of  lawn  in  their  first  vernal 
ishaess,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  and  other  trees  embellishing  the  scene  on  every  side. 
le  beauty  of  the  stream  also  called  forcibly  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  from  one  who  from 
r  childhood  had  studied  the  brooks  and  torrents  of  his  native  mountains.  Between  two  and 
ree  hours  did  I  run  about  climbing  the  steep  and  rugged  crags  from  whose  base  the  water  of 
iuduae  breaks  forth.  ^  Has  Laura^s  Lover,**  often  said  I  to  myself,  *'  ever  sat  down  upon 
is  stone  ?  or  has  his  foot  ever  pressed  that  turf  ?  **  Some,  especiidly  of  the  female  sex,  would 
.Te  felt  sure  of  it :  my  answer  was  (impute  it  to  my  years), "'  I  fear  not."  Is  it  not  in  fact 
•vions  that  many  of  hw  love  verses  must  have  flowed,  I  do  not  say  from  a  wish  to  display  his 
m  talent,  but  from  a  habit  of  exercising  his  intellect  in  that  way  rather  than  from  an  impulse 

his  heart  ?  It  is  otherwise  with  his  Lyrical  poems,  and  particularly  with  the  one  upon  the 
^^radatipn  of  his  country :  there  he  pours  out  his  reproaches,  lamentations,  and  aspirations  like 
I  ardent  and  sincere  patriot.  But  enough :  it  is  time  to  turn  to  my  own  effusions,  such  as  they  are. 


TO 

HENRY   CRABB  ROBINSON 

CoHTAiiKm !  by  whose  baoysnt  Spirit  cheered, 
Id  whoM  experience  trusting,  day  by  dsy 
Treunres  I  guined  with  seal  that  neither  feared 
The  toil*  nor  felt  the  crosses  of  the  way. 


These  records  take,  and  happy  should  I  be 
Were  but  the  Oift  a  meet  Return  to  thee 
For  kindnessea  that  nerer  ceased  to  flow, 
And  prompt  self-aaorifioe  to  which  I  owe 
Far  more  than  any  heart  but  mine  can  know. 


Btdal  Mouvt,  F$b.  14M,  1842. 


W.  WOBDSWOBTB. 
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The  Tonr  of  whioli  the  following^  Poems  are 
very  inadequate  remembrances  was  shortened 
by  report,  too  well  founded,  of  the  pi*eTalence 
of  Cholera  at  Naples.  To  make  some  amends 
for  what  was  reluctantly  left  unseen  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  we  visited  the  Tuscan  Sanctu- 
aries among  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal 
Italian  Lakes  among  the  Alps.  Neither  of 
those  lakes,  nor  of  Venice,  is  there  any  notice 
in  these  Poems,  chiefly  because  I  have  touched 
upon  them  elsewhere.  See,  in  particular  ^*  De- 
scriptive bketches,**  '*  Memorials  of  a  Tonr  on 
the  Continent  in  1620,"  and  a  Sonnet  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Kepublio. 


I 

MUSINGS  NEAR  AQUAPEN- 
DENTE 

April  1837.  1842 


**Nottlie 

Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  st  those  desr  words 
That  ipske  of  bards  and  miiutreU.*' 

HLb,  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  eye,  did  in  fact  kindle 
mt  them,  for  the  lines,  *'^  Plaoes  forsaken  now,*' 
and  the  two  that  follow  were  adopted  from  a 
poem  of  mine  which  nearly  forty  years  ago  was 
in  part  read  to  him,  and  he  never  forgot  them. 

''Old  Helvellyn't  brow. 
Where  oooe  together.  In  his  diy  of  strength, 
We  stood  rajoioing." 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  with  us  at  the  time. 
We  had  ascended  from  Paterdale,  and  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  vigour  with  which  Scott 
scrambled  along  that  horn  of  the  mountain 
called  **  Striding  Edge.*' .  Our  prog^ss  was 
necessai^ly  slow,  and  was  beguiled  by  Scott*s 
telling  many  stories  and  arousing  anecdotes,  as 
was  his  custom.  Sir  H.  Davy  would  have 
probably  been  better  pleased  if  other  topics 
nad  occasionally  been  interspersed,  and  some 
discussion  entered  npon :  at  all  events  he  did 
not  remain  with  us  long  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  left  us  to  find  our  way  down  its  steep 
side  tc^^ther  into  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  where, 
at  my  cottage,  Mrs.  Scott  was  to  meet  us  at 
dinner. 


*«  With  faint  smne 
He  laid,  —  *  When  I  am  there*  ahhoagh  *t  la  fSir, 
*T  wiU  be  another  Yarrow.*  *' 

See  among  these  notes  the  one  on  '*  Yarrow 
Reviuted.*' 


**  A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were).** 

This,  though  introduced  here,  I  did  not  know 
tin  it  was  told  me  at  Rome  by  Miss  Mackenzie 
of  Seaforth,  a  lady  whose  friendly  attentions 


during  my  residence  at  Rome  I  have  paftrfri 
acknowledged,  with  ezpressions  of  nam  1 
g^t  that  she  is  no  more.  Mias  M.  teldi 
that  she  accompanied  Sir  Wslter  to  tht  ^ 
cular  Mount,  and,  after  showing  him  the  pi 
of  Tasso  in  the  church  upon  the  t^  m 
mural  monument  there  erected  to  his  ms« 
they  left  the  church  and  stood  togeth^  1 
the  brow  of  the  hUl  overlookhig  the  es^ 
Rome :  his  daughter  Anne  was  with  tW&a 
she,  naturally  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  I 
Mackenzie  especially,  to  have  aomc 
of  pleasure  from  her  father,  half 
him  for  showing  nothitig  of  that  kiad  ck^  i 
his  looks  or  voice  :  ^*  How  can  I,*^  nfM  i 
**  having  only  one  leg  to  stand  npo«L  sad  s 
in  extreme  pain !  **  so  that  the  pcophsrr  1 
more  than  fulfilled. 


**  Orer  wavea  rough  and  deept.** 

We  took  boat  near  the  lightkoose  st  i 
point  of  the  right  horn  of  the  bay  whieb  Tsak 
a  sort  of  natural  port  for  Oeiioa ;  bat  tW  « 
was  high,  and  the  waves  loi^  and  ro^pii 
that  I  did  not  feel  quite  recompensed  h  il 
view  of  the  city,  splendid  aa  it  was,  im  i 
danger  apparently  incurred.  The  bostss 
had  only  one)  encouraged  me,  saying  vt « 
quite  safe,  but  I  was  not  a  little  glad  vki 
gained  the  shore,  though  Shelley  aad  Bjim 
one  of  them  at  least,  who  aeemed  to  h 
courted  agitation  from  any  qnaiter  —  «<" 
have  probably  rejoiced  is  snch  a  stacai 
more  tnan  once  I  believe  were  they  bed  '»* 
treroe  danger  even  on  the  Lake  off  Grac* 
Every  man  however  has  his  fears  of  sqojs  b 
or  other ;  and  no  doubt  they  had  thein :  Wi 
men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  Colcn^T  ^ 
the  most  of  passive  courage  in  bodily  pctil « 
no  one  was  so  easily  eow^  when  mora]  ft^ 
ness  was  required  in  misoeUaneons  eoovexsm 
or  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  social  hfa 


**  How  lovely  robed  in  forenoon  light  and  liadi, 
Each  ministeriog  to  each,  didat  tbon  ap9«t, 
BsTona.** 

There  is  not  a  single  bay  along  this  bssiti 
coast  that  might  not  raise  in  a  traveUn  a  «« 
to  take  up  his  abode  there,  each  as  it  asne^ 
seeihs  more  inviting  than  the  other;  bat  d 
desolated  convent  on  the  cliff  ia  the  biy^ 
Savona  struck  my  fancy  most ;  and  had  L  fc 
the  sake  of  my  own  health  or  that  sf  a  Aa 
friend,  or  any  other  oanse,  been  desirooi  d\ 
residence  abroad,  I  should  have  let  nj  tiuK^ 
loose  upon  a  scheme  of  tomiag  sone  pa>i  * 
this  building  into  a  habitation  proridgd  at  fa 
as  might  be  with  English  ooraforts.  Thtm  i 
close  by  it  a  row  or  avenue,  I  forget  wkiei  i 
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I  cypreases.  I  oonld  not  forbear  saying  to 
self  —  *'  What  a  sweet  family  walk,  or  one 
lonely  masings,  would  be  found  under  the 
He  I  **  but  there,  probably,  the  trees  remained 
le  Dotioed  and  seldom  enjoyed. 


**  This  flowering  broom'a  dear  neighbourhood." 

rhe  broom  is  a  g^at  ornament  through  the 
aths  of  Miutsh  and  April  to  the  vales  and 
Ls  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  wild  parts  of 
ioh  it  blows  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  of 
iTse  successively  at  different  elevations  as  the 
3on  advances.  It  surpasses  ours  in  beauty 
i  fragrance,  but,  speaking  from  my  own 
lited  observation  only,  I  cannot  affirm  the 
ne  of  several  of  their  wild  spring  flowers,  the 
imroses  in  particular,  which  I  saw  not  un- 
tqaently  but  thinly  scattered  and  languish- 
1^  compared  to  ours. 

The  note  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  upon  the 
:ford  movement,  was  intrusted  to  my  friend 
r. 'Frederick  Faher.  I  told  him  what  t  wished 
be  said,  and  begged  that,  as  he  was  inti- 
itel  J  acquwnted  with  several  of  the  Leaders 
it,  he  would  express  my  thought  in  the  way 
ist  likely  to  be  taken  amiss  by  them.  Much 
the  work  they  are  undertaking  was  griev- 
isly  wanted,  and  God  grant  their  endeavours 
ay  continue  to  prosper  as  they  have  done. 

E  Apennines  !  with  all  your  fertile  vales 
eeply  embosomed,  and  your  winding  shores 
f  either  sea  —  an  Islander  by  birth, 
Mountaineer  by  habit,  would  resound 
our  praise,  in  meet  accordance  with  your 

claims 
^stowed  by  Nature,  or  from  man's  great 

deeds 
iherited:  —  presumptuous  thought  1  —  it 

.fled 
ike   vapour,  like  a  towering  cloud,  dis- 
solved. 
lotf  therefore,  shall  my  mind  give  way  to 

sadness;  — 
ron  snow-white  torrent-&Il,  plumb  down  it 

drops  lo 

ret  ever  hangs  or  seems  to  hang  in  air, 
iolling  the  leisure  of  that  high  perched 

town, 
^QUAPRNDEKTE,  in  her  lofty  site 
ts  neighbour  and  its  namesake  —  town,  and 

flood 
^orth  flaahing  out  of  its  own  gloomy  chasm 
bright  sunbeams  —  the  fresh  veraure  of 

this  lawn 
Strewn  with  grey  rocks,  and  on  the  horizon's 

verge, 


O'er  intervenient  waste,  through  glimmer- 
ing haze, 
Unquestionably  kenned,  that  cone-shaped 

hill 
With  fractured  summit,  no  indifferent  sight 
To  travellers,  from  such  comforts  as  are 
thine,  n 

Bleak  Radicof  ani  t  escaped  with  joy  — 
These  are  before  me;  and  tho  varied  scene 
May  well  sufiBce,  till  noon-tide's  sultry  heat 
Relax,  to  fix  and  satisfy  the  mind 
Passive  yet  pleased.      What  t    with  this 

Broom  in  flower 
Close  at  my  side  I    She  bids  me  fly  to  greet 
Her  sisters,  soon  like  her  to  be  attired' 
With  golden  blossoms  opening  at  the  feet 
Of  my  own  Fairfield.    The  glad  greeting 
given,  30 

Given  with  a  voice  and  by  a  look  returned 
Of  old  companionship,  Time  counts  not 

minutes 
Ere,  from  accustomed  paths,  familiar  fields, 
The  local  Genius  humes  me  aloft, 
Transported  over  that  cloud- wooing  hill, 
Seat  Sandal,  a  fond  suitor  of  the  clouds. 
With  dream-like  smoothness,  to  Helvellyn's 

top, 
There  to  alight  upon  crisp  moss  and  range. 
Obtaining  ampler  boon,  at  every  step. 
Of  visual  sovereignty  —  hills  multitudinous, 
(Not  Apennine  can  boast  of  fairer)  hills  41 
Pride  of  two  nations,  wood  and  lake  and 

plains, 
And  prospect  right  below  of  deep  coves 

shaped 
By  skeleton  arms,  that,  from  the  moun- 

'        tain's  trunk 
Extended,  clasp  the  winds,  with  mutual 

moan 
Struggling  for  liberty,  while  undismayed 
The  shepherd  struggles  with  them.    On- 
ward thence 
And  downward  by  the  skirt  of  Greenside 

fell, 
And  by  Glenridding-sorees,  and  low  Glen- 
coign, 
Places  forsaken  now,  though  loving  still  50 
The  muses,  as  they  loved  them  in  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards.  — 
But  here  am  I  fast  bound;  and  let  it  pass. 
The  simple  rapture;  —  who  that  travels  far 
To  feed  his  mind  with  watchful  eyes  could 

share 
Or  wish  to  share  it? — One  there  surely 
was. 
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"  The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  with  anxious 

hope 
Brought  to  this  genial  climate,  when  dis- 
ease 
Preyed  upon  body  and  mind  —  yet  not  the 

less 
Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear 

words  60 

That  spake  of  bards  and  minstrels;  and 

his  spirit 
Had  flown  with  mine  to  old   Helvellyn's 

brow. 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads. 
Years  followed  years,  and  when,  upon 

the  eve 
Of  his  last  going  from  Tweed-side,  thought 

turned, 
Or  by  another's  sympathy  was  led. 
To  this  bright  land,  Hope  was  for  him  no 

friend. 
Knowledge  no  help;  Imagination  shaped  70 
No  promise.  Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep 

seats. 
Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive 
The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed 

words 
To    sadness    not    their  own,   when,  with 

faint  smile 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its 

edge. 
He  said,  **  When  I  am  there,  although  't  is 

fair, 
T  will  be  another  Yarrow."   Prophecy 
More  than    fulfilled,  as  gay   Campania's 

shores 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  city  of  seven  hills, 
Her  sparkling  foimtaius  and  her  moulder- 
ing tombs; .  80 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which 

showed 
Her  splendours,  seen,  not  felt,  the  while 

he  stood 
A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haven,  and  retired 

gjrave. 
Peace  to  their  Spirits  I  why  should  Poesy 
Yield  to  the  lure  of  vain  regret,  and  hover 
In  gloom  on  wings  with  confidence  out- 
spread 
To  move  in  sunshine  ?  —  Utter  thanks,  my 

Soul! 
Tempered  with  awe,  and  sweetened    by 

compassion 


For  them  who  in  the   nhades  cf 

dwell. 

That  I  —  so  near  the  term  to  fan^ti  £ 
Appointed  by  man's  common  herita^ 
Frail  as  the  frailest,  one  withml  (tf  t^ 
Deserve  a  thought)    but   little 

fame  — 
Am  free  to  rove,  where  Nature's  kpici 

looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  histoir's  rich  bapd 
Failed  to  reanimate  and  but  ieehtj  d^ 
The  whole  world's  Darlii^  —  free  to  ji 

at  will 
O'er  high  and  low,  and  if  requiziBg  ruL 
Rest  trom  enjoyment  only. 

Thanks  poored 
For  what  thus  far  hath  blessed  my 

ings,  thanks 
Fervent  but  humble  as  the  Iroe  can 
Where  gladness  seems  a  duiy — ki 

guard 

Those  seeds  of  expectation  whidi  tbf  b 
Already  gathered  in  this  favoiired  Isd 
Enfolds  within    its  core.     The  ia& 

mine. 
That  He  who  guides  and  governs  aHi 

proves 
When  eratitude,  though  disc^lined  to  '* 
Beyond  these  transient  spheres,  dotk  ■ 

a  crown 
Of  earthly  hope  put  on  with  tresis 

hand;  J 

Nor  is  least  pleased,  we  trust,  wha  pk 

beams. 
Reflected  through  the  mists  of  age,  bl 

hours 
Of  innocent  delight,  remote  or  recent* 
Shoot  but  a  little  way  —  't  is  all  thej  a 
Into  the  doubtful  future.   WbowiwMb^ 
Power  must  resolve  to  cleave  to  i^  thwn 

' — ^^y^ — 

Else  itSeserts  hiini  ff"fyly  »»  }^ ^tm. 
Saints  would  not  grieve  nor  guardiaii  ta^ 
frown 


mgh 

they  broke. 
Dashed  their  white  foam  .gunst  thep^ 

walls 
Of  Grenoa  the  superb  —  should  tbeit  W  m 
To  meditate  upon  his  own  appointed  m 
However    humble    in    themselves,  vii 

thoughts 
Raised  and  sustained  by  memory  of  Hb 
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»  of  tentimes  within  those  narrow  bounds 
ced  on  the  surge,  there  tried  his  spirit's 

strength 
^msp  of  purpose,  long  ere  sailed  his 

ship 
ety  a  new  world  open. 

Nor  less  prized 
tliose  impressions  which    incline   the 

heart  131 

culd,  to  lowly,  and  to  seeming  weak, 
1  that  way  her  desires.    The  dew,  the 

storm  — 
dew  whose  moisture  fell  in  gentle 

drops 
Jhe  small  hyssop  destined  to  become, 
Elebrew  ordinance  devoutly  kept, 
Lirifying  instrument  —  the  storm 
t  shook  on  Lebanon  the  cedar's  top, 

as  it  shook,  enabling  the  blind  roots 
blier  to  force  their  way,  endowed  its 

trunk  140 

h  magnitude  and  strength  fit  to  uphold 
glorious  temple  —  did  alike  proceed 
m  the  same  gracious  will,  were  both  an 

offspring 
bounty  infinite. 

Between  Powers  that  aim 
:her  to  lift  their  lofty  heads,  impelled 
DO  profane  ambition.  Powers  thi^  thrive 
conflict,  and  their  opposites,  that  trust 
owliness  — a  midway  tract  there  lies 
thoughtful  sentiment  for  eveir  mind 
gnant  with  good.  Young,  Middle-aged, 

and  Old,  tso 

*m  century  on  to  century,  must  have 

known 
)  emotion — nay,  more  fitly  were  it  said  — 
3  blest  tranquillity  that  sunk  so  deep 
o  my  spirit,  when  I  paced,  enclosed 
Pisa's  Uampo  Santo,  the  smooth  floor 
its  Arcades  paved  with  sepulchral  slabs, 
d  through  each  window's  open  fretwork 

looked 
«  the  blank  Area  of  sacred  earth 
tched  from  Mount  Calvary,  or  haply 

delved 
precincts  nearer  to  the  Saviour's  tomb,  160 
hands  of  men,  humble  as  brave,  who 

fon^t 
r  its  debveranoe  —  a  ci^Micious  field 
at  to  descendants  of  the  dead  it  holds 
id  to  all  livinff  mute  memento  breathes, 
>re  touching  uur  than  aught  which  on  the 

walls 
pictured,  or  their  epitaphs  can  speak. 


Of  the  changed  City's  long-departed  power, 
Glory,  and  wealth,  which,  perilous  as  they 

are, 
Here  did  not  kill,  but  nourished,  Piety. 
And,  high  above  that  length  of  cloistral 
roof,  170 

Peering  in  air  and  backed  by  azure  sky. 
To  kindred  contemphitions  ministers 
The  Baptistery's  dome,   and  that  which 

swells 
From  the  Cathedral  pile;  and  with  the 

twain 
Conjoined  in  prospect  mutable  or  fixed 
(As  hurry  on  in  eagerness  the  feet. 
Or  pause)   the  summit  of  the  Leaning- 
tower. 
Nor  less  remuneration  waits  on  him 
Who  having  left  the  Cemetery  stands 
In  the  Tower's  shadow,  of  decline  and  fall 
Admonished  not  without  some  sense  of 
fear,  181 

Fear  that  soon  vanishes  before  the  sight 
Of    splendour  unextinguished,  pomp  un- 
scathed, 
And  beauty  unimpaired.     Grand  in  itself, 
And  for  itself,  the  asaemblage,  grand  and 

fair 
To  view,  and  for  the  mind's  consenting  eye* 
A  type  of  age  in  man,  upon  its  front 
Bearmg  the  world-acknoWledffed  evidence 
Of  past  exploits,  nor  fondly  alter  more 
Strug^lin^  against  the  stream  of  destiny,  190 
But  with  its  peaceful  majesty  content. 

—  Oh  what  a  spectacle  at  every  turn 
The  Place  unfolds,  from  pavement  skinned 

with  moss 
Or  grass-grown  spaces,  where  the  heaviest 

foot 
Provokes  no  echoes,  but  must  softly  tread; 
Where  Solitude  with  Silence  paired  stops 

short 
Of  Desolation,  and  to  Ruin's  scythe 
Decay  submits  not. 

But  where'er  my  steps 
Shall  wander,  chiefly  let  me  cull  with  care 
Those  images  of  genial  beauty,  oft  aoo 

Too  lovely  to  be  pensive  in  themselves 
But  by  reflection  made  so,  which  do  best 
And  fitliest  serve  to  crown  wiUi  fragrant 

wreaths 
Life's  cup  when  almost  filled  with  years, 

like  mine. 

—  How  lovely  robed  in  forenoon  light  and 

shade. 
Each  ministering  to  each,  didst  thou  appear 
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SaYcma,  Queen  of  territoiy  fair 

As  augfat  that  marvellous  coast  thro'  all  its 

lenfi^ 
Yields  to  the  Stranger's  eye.   Remembrance 

holds 
As  a  selected  treasure  thy  one  cli£f,  210 

That,  while  it  wore  for  melancholy  crest 
A  shattered  Convent,  yet  rose  proud  to  have 
Cling^ing  to  its  steep  sides  a  thousand  herbs 
And  shrubs,  whose  pleasant    looks  gave 

proof  how  kind 
The  breath  of  air  can  be  where  earth  had 

else 
Seemed  churlish.    And  behold,  both  far 

and  near. 
Garden  and  field  all  decked  with  orange 

bloom, 
And  peach  and  citroo,  in  Spring's  mildest 

breexe 
Expanding;  and,  along  the  smooth  shore 

curved 
Into  a  natural  port,  a  tideless  sea,  120 

To  that  mild  breeie  with  motion  and  with 

voice 
Softly  respcMisive;  and,  attuned  to  all 
Those  vernal  charms  of  sight  and  sound, 

appeared 
Smooth  space  of  turf  which  from  the  guard- 
ian fort 
Sloped  seaward,  turf  whose  tender  April 

green. 
In  ooolest  climes  too  fi^tive,  might  even 

here 
Plead  with  the  sovereign  Sub  for  longer 

stay 
Than  his  unmitigated  beams  allow. 
Nor  plead  hi  vain,  if  beauty  could  preserve. 
From  mortal  change,  aught  that  is  bom  on 

earth  ajo 

Or  doth  OD  time  depead. 

While  on  the  brink 
Of  that  h^  Cooveni-crested  cliff  I  stood. 
Modest  Savona  !  over  all  did  brood 
A  pure  poetic  Spirit  —  as  the  breese. 
Mud  —  as  the  verdure,  fresh  —  the   son- 

shine,  bright  — 
Thy  ^ntle  Chiabrera  I  —  not  a  stone, 
Mund  or  level  with  the  trodden  floor. 
In  Clrarek  or  Chapel,  if  my  curious  quest 
Missed  not  the  truth,  retains  a  single  name 
Of  young  or  old,  warrior,  or  saint,  or  sage. 
To  whon  dear  memories  his  sepulchral 

WTse  S41 

Fsid  simple  tribute,  such  as  might  have 

flowed 


From  the  clear  spring  of  a  plain  Ei^ 

heart, 
Sav  rather,  one  in  native  feQowdiip 
With  aU  who  want  not  skill  to  eoiqik  fni 
With  praise,  as  genuine  admiratirin  pnaepfe- 
The  grief,  the  praise,  are  severed  frantibs 

dust, 
Yet  in  his  page  the  records  of  that  woctk 
Survive,  uninjured;  —  glory  then  to  vorii 
Honour  to  word-preserving  Arts,  and  Ifl2 
Ye  kindred  local  influences  that  still,     39 
If  Hope's  familiar  whi^>ers  merit  faitK 
Await  my  steps  whoi  they  the  breety  bdfh 
Shall  range  of  philosophic  Tusculna; 
Or  Sabine  vales  explored  inspire  a  vidi 
To  meet  the  shade  of  Horace  by  the  ak 
Of  his  Bandnsian  fount;  or  I  invoke 
His  presenoe  to  point  out  the  spot  vfca 


He  sate,  and  eulqgixed  with  earnest  pa 
Peace,  leisure,  freedom,  moderate  desres: 
And  sll  the  tminiBnttMa  of  rural  life      « 
Extolled,  behind  Vacuna's  crumbling^ 
Or  let  me  loiter,  soothed  with  wbtfi 

given 
Nor  asking  more,  on  that  delieious  Bar, 
Pkrtbenope's  Domain  —  V  irgilian  ksiDt, 
Hlustrated  with  never-dying  verse. 
And,  by  the  Poet's  lanreUhaded  ioak 
Age  after  age  to  Pilgrims  from  aU  ba^ 


In  heart  as 


And  who — if  not  a  manss 
dull  in  brain  —  while 
ground 
Choaoi  by  Rome's  legendary  Bardu, 

mmd# 

Out  of  her  eari|y  struggles  wdl  inwe^ 
To  loeaKie  heroic  acts  —  could  lo^ 
Upon  the  spots  with  undelighted  eye, 
Tboogfa  even  to  that  lart    sylbble  ^ 

Lays 
And  very  names  of  those  who  gave  tM 

birth 
Have  perished?  —  VerQy,  to  her  iv 

depth, 
ImaginatxMi  feels  what  Reason  fears  0^ 
To  reeqgniie,  the  lasting  virtoe  kdgeti 
In  thoae  bold  fietioiis  tjhiS,  by  deedb  MHgw 
To  the  Yalerian,  Fabian,  Curian  Bace,  * 
And  others  like  in  fame,  ereated  Bbws 
With  attributes  frtMn  History  derivei 
,  By  Poesy  imdiate,  and  yet  graeed, 
t  Throi^  marveUoos  f dioity  of  skill. 
With  something  more  profMtkw  ts  4 
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Than    either,    pent    within    her    separate 

sphere, 
Can  oft  with  justice  claim. 

And  not  disdaining 
Union  with  those  primeval  energies 
To  Tirtue  consecrate,  stoop  ye  from  your 
height  a9o 

Christian  Traditions  !  at  my  Spirit's  call 
Descend,  and,  on  the  brow  of  ancient  Rome 
As  she  survives  in  ruin,  manifest 
Your  glories  mingled  with  the  brightest 

hues 
Of  her  memorial  halo,  fading,  fading. 
But  never  to  be  extinct  while  Earth  endures. 
O  come,  if  undishonoured  by  the  prayer, 
From  all  her  Sanctuaries  t  —  Open  for  my 

feet 
Ye  Catacombs,  give  to  mine  eyes  a  glimpse 
Of  the  Devout,  as,  'mid  your  glooms  con- 
vened 300 
For  safety,  they  of   yore  enclasped  the 

Cross 
On  knees  that  ceased  from  trembling,  or 

intoned 
Their  orisons  with  voices  half-suppressed. 
But  sometimes  heard,  or    fancied  to  be 

heard, 
£ven  at  this  hour. 

And  thou  Mamertine  prison. 
Into  that  vault  receive  me  from  whose 

depth 
Issues,  revealed  in  no  presumptuous  vision. 
Albeit  lifting  human  to  divine, 
A  Saint,  the  Church's  Rook,  the  mystic 

Keys 
Giasped  in  his  hand;  and  lo  !  with  upright 
sword  310 

Preflgurinff  his  own  impendent  doom. 
The  AposUe  of  the  Gentiles;  both  prepared 
To  suffer  pains  with  heathen  scorn  and 

hate 
Inflicted;  —  blessed  Men,  for  so  to  Heaven 
They  follow  their  dear  Lord  t 

Time  flows  —  nor  winds. 
Nor  stagnates,  nor  precipitates  his  course. 
But  many  a  benefit  borne  upon  his  breast 
For  human-kind  sinks  out  of  sight,  is  gone, 
No  one  knows  how;  nor  seldom  is  put  forth 
An  angry  arm  that  snatches  good  away,   330 
Never  perhaps  to  rei^pear.    The  Stream 
Has  to  onr  generation  Drought  and  brings 
Inmunerable  |pains;  yet  we,  who  now 
Walk  in  the  light  of  day,  pertain  full  surely 
To  a  chilled  ap^,  most  pitiably  shut  out 
From  that  which  is  and  actuates,  by  forms, 


Abstractions,  and  by  lifeless  fact  to  fact 
Minutelv  linked  with  diligence  uninspired, 
Unrectined,  unguided,  unsustained. 
By  godlike  insight.     To  this  fate  is  doomed 
Science,  wide-spread  and  spreading  still  as 

be  331 

Her  conquests,  in  the  world  of  sense  made 

known. 
So  with  the  internal  mind  it  fares;  and  so 
With  morals,  trusting,  in  contempt  or  fear 
Of  vital  principle's  controlling  law. 
To  her  purblind  guide  Expediency;  and  so 
Suffers  religious  faith.     Elate  with  view 
Of  what  is  won,  we  overlook  or  scorn 
The  best  that  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and 

must. 
Else  more  and  m<»e  the  general  mind  wiU 

clro<>p,  340 

Even  as  if  bent  on  perishing.    There  lives 
No  faculty  within  us  which  the  Soul 
Can  spare,  and  humblest  earthly  Weal  de- 
mands. 
For  dignity  not  placed  bevond  her  reach. 
Zealous  co-operation  of  all  means 
Given  or  acquired,  to  raise  us  from  the 

mire. 
And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pursuits* 
Bv  gross  Utilities  enslaved,  we  need 
More  of  ennobling  impulse  from  the  past, 
If  to  the  future  aught  of  good  must  come 
Sounder  and  theren>re  hofier  than  the  ends 
Which,  in  the  giddiness  of  self -applause,  353 
We  covet  as  supreme.    O  grant  the  crown 
That  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treacher- 
ous staff 
From  Knowledge !  —  If  the  Muse,  whom  I 

have  9erved 
This  day,  be  mistress  of  a  single  pearl 
Fit  to  bie  placed  in  that  pure  diadem; 
Then,  not  in  vain,  nnaer  these  chestnut 

bouffhs 
Reclined,  snail  I  have  yielded  up  my  soul 
To  transports  from  the  secondary  founts 
Flowing  of  time  and  place,  and  paid  to 

both  s6t 

Due  honiage;  nor  shall  fruitlessly  have 

striven. 
By  love  of  beauty  movedy  to  enshrine  in 

verse 
Accordant  meditations,  which  in  times 
Vexed  and  disordered,  as  onr  own^  may 

shed 
Influence,  at  least  among  a  scattered  f ew^ 
To  soberness  of  mind  a^  peace  of  heart 
Friendly;  as  here  to  my  repose  hath  been 
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This  flowering  broom's  dear  neighbouriiood, 

the  light 
And  murmur  issning  from  yon  pendent 

flood,  370 

And  all  the  yaried  landscape.    Let  us  now 
Rise,   and    to-morrow    greet    magnificent 

Rome. 


II 

THE  PINE  OF  MONTE  MARIO 
AT  ROME 

1837.  1842 

Sir  George  Beanmont  told  me  that,  when  he 
fint  Tinted  Italy,  pine-trees  of  this  species 
abonndedf  hot  that  on  his  return  thither,  which 
was  m<»e  than  thirty  years  after,  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  many  places  where  he  had  been 
aecnstomed  to  admire  them,  and  had  become 
rare  all  over  the  conntry,  especially  in  and 
abont  Rome.  Several  Koman  Tillas  have 
within  these  few  years  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who,  I  obserred  with  pleasure,  have 
taken  care  to  plant  this  tree,  which  in  course 
of  years  wiU  become  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city  and  to  the  general  landscape-  May  I  Ten- 
ture  to  add  here,  that  haTing  ascended  the 
Monte  Mario,  I  could  not  resist  embracing  the 
trunk  of  this  interesting  monument  of  my  de- 
parted friend's  feelings  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  power  of  that  art  which  he  loTcd 
so  much,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished. 

I  SAW  far  off  the  dark  top  of  a  Tine 
Look  like  a  cloud  —  a  slender  stem  the  tie 
That  bound  it  to  its  native  earth  —  poised 

high 
'Mid  evening  hnes,  along  the  horizon  line. 
Striving  in  peace  each  oiuier  to  outshine. 
But  when  I  learned  the  Tree  was  living 

there, 
Saved  from  the  sordid  axe  by  Beanmont's 

care. 
Oh,  what  a  gnsh  of  tenderness  was  mine  ! 
The  rescned  Pine-Tree,  with  its  sky  so 

bright 
And  cicmi-like  beanty.  rich  in  thoughts  of 

Home, 
Death-parted  friends,  and  days  too  swift  in 

flight. 
Supplanted  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome 
(Tnen   first   apparent   from  the  Hncian 

Hei^t) 
downed  with  St.  Feter^  eterlatting  Dome. 


Ill 

AT  ROME 

1837.  1842 

Sight  is  at  first  a  sad  enemy  to  imsgiastm 
and  to  those  pleasures  belonging  to  oU  tnai 
with  which  some  exertions  of  that  power  viB 
always  mingle:  nothing  perhaps  biiaes  tUi 
truth  hcmie  to  the  feelings  more  thss  me  dtj 
of  Rome ;  not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  impiei' 
son  made  at  the  nx>ment  when  it  ii  first  tees 
and  looked  at  as  a  whole,  for  then  the  baap- 
nation  may  be  invigorated  and  the  mind'i  ejf 
quickened ;  but  when  particular  spoti  «r  ob- 
lects  are  sought  out,  disappointment  u  I  bdint 
mTariably  filt.  Ability  to  recover  fron  ^ 
disappointment  will  exist  in  proportioa  to  kso*- 
ledge,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to  recooftnrt 
out  of  fragments  and  parts,  and  to  mske  deoifa 
in  the  present  subservient  to  more  sdeqMtr 
comprehension  of  the  past. 

Is  this,  ye  Gods,  the  Capitolian  HiU? 
Ton  petty  Steep  in  troth  the  fearful  Boek, 
Tarpeian  named  of  yore,  and  keeping  stiD 
That  name,  a  local  Phantom  proud  to  mock 
The  Traveller's  ejmectation  ?  — Could  oc 

Will 
Destroy  the  ideal  Power  within,  't  were  dot 
Thro'  what  men  see  and  tooch,  —  ilsttf 

wandering  on. 
Impelled  by  thirst  of  all  but  Heaven-tang^ 

skm. 
Full  oft,  our  wish  obtained,  deeply  we  s^ 
Tet  not  unrecompensed  are  they  who  kua 
From  that  depression  raised,  to  moost  (S 

high 
With  stronger  wing,  more  clearly  to  diaoefl 
Eternal  things;  and,  if  need  be,  defy 
Change,  with  a  brow  not  insolent,  thoagk 

stem. 

IV 

AT  ROME  — REGRETS  — IN  AL- 
LUSION TO  NIEBUHR  AND 
OTHER  MODERN  HISTORIANS 

1837.  1842 

Thobe  old  oredulities,  to  nature  dear, 
Shall  they  no  longer  bloom  npon  tiie  sto^ 
Of  History,  str^t  naked  as  a  roek 
'Mid  a  dry  desert  ?  What  is  it  we  heirt 
The  glory  of  Infant  Rome  must  dismet^ 
Her  moning  splendours  rwish,  •»(  their 
plaoe 
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r  tliem  no  more.    If  Truth,  who  veiled 

iier  face 
those  bright  beams  yet  hid  it  not, 

must  steer 
e£orth  a  hmnbler  course  perplexed  and 

slow; 
solace  yet  remains  for  us  who  came 
tUs  world  in  days  when  story  lacked 
re  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
t  for  excitine  youth's  heroic  flame, 
at  is  power,  i)elief  the  soul  of  fact. 


CONTINUED 
1837-42.  1842 

pi^CENT  Fictions  were  they,  yet  the 

same 
Ived  a  history  of  no  doubtful  sense, 
ory  that  proyes  by  inward  evidence 
n  what  a  precious  source  of  truth  it 

came, 
sr  could  the  boldest  Eulogist  have  dared 
1    deeds  to  paint,  such  characters  to 

frame, 
for  coeval  sympathy  prepared 
greet  with  instant  faith  their  loftiest 

claim. 
le  but  a  noble  peo^e  could  have  loved 
;tery  in  Ancient  rlome's  pure-minded 

style: 
in  like  sort  the  Runic  Scald  was  moved; 
nursed  'mid  savage  passions  that  de- 

manity,  sang  feats  that  well  m^ht  call 
the  blood-Uiirsty  mead  of  Odm's  riot- 
ovs  Hall. 

VI 

>LEA  FOR  THE  HISTORIAN 

1837-42.  1842 

RBKAR  to  deem  the  Chronicler  unwise, 
gentle,  or  untouched  by  seemly  ruth, 
M>,  gathering  up  all  that  Time's  envious 

tooth 
s  spared  of  sound  and  gni^e  realitieii 
inly  rejects  those  dazsung  flatteries, 
ar  as  they  are  to  unsuspecting  Youth, 
at  might  have  drawn  down  Cho  from  the 

skies 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  trotk.. 


Such  was  her  office  while  she  walked  with 

men, 
A  Muse,  who,  not  unmindful  of  her  Sire 
All-ruling  Jove,  whatever  the  theme  might 

be, 
Revered  her  Mother,  sage  Mnemosvne, 
And  taught  her  faithful  servants  how  the 

lyre 
Should  animate,  but  not  mislead,  the  pen. 

VII 

AT  ROME 

1837-42.  1842 

I  have  a  private  interest  in  this  Sonnet,  for 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  writ- 
ten but  for  the  lively  picture  given  me  by 
Anna  Rioketts  of  what  they  had  witnessed  of 
the  indignation  and  sorrow  expressed  by  some 
Italian  noblemen  of  their  acquaintance  upon 
the  sorrenderi  which  oironmstances  had  obliged 
them  to  make,  of  the  best  portion  of  their  fam- 
ily mansions  to  strangers. 

Thet  —  who  have  seen  the  noble  Roman's 

scorn 
Break  forth  at  thought  of  laying  down  hia 

head. 
When  the  blank  day  is  over,  garreted 
In  his  ancestral  palace,  where,  from  mom 
To  night,  the  desecrated  floors  are  worn 
By  feet  of  purse-proud  strangers;  they  — 

who  have  read 
In  one  meek  smile,  beneath  a  peasant's  shed. 
How  patiently  the  weight  of  wrong  is  borne; 
They  —  who    have   heard    some    learned 

Patriot  treat 
Of  freedom,  with  mind  grasping  the  whole 

theme 
From  ancient  Rome,  downwards  through 

that  bright  dream 
Of  Conunonwealths,  each  city  a  starlike  seat 
Of  rival  glory;  they  —  fallen  Italy  — 
Nor  mu^  nor  will,  nor  can,  despair  of 

Theel 

VIII 

NEAR  ROME,  IN    SIGHT  OF  ST. 

PETER'S 

1837-42.  1842 

LoKO  has  the  dew  been  dried  on  tree  and 

lawn; 
O'er  man  and  beait  a  not  unwelcome  boon 
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Is  shed,  the  languor  of  approaching  noon; 
To  shady  rest  withdrawing  or  withdrawn 
Mute  are  all  creatures,  as  this  oouohant 

^wn, 
Save  insect-swarms  that  hum  in  air  afloat, 
Save  that  the  Cock  is  crowing,  a  shrill  note, 
Startling  and  shrill  as  that  which  roused  the 

dawn. 
—  Heard  in  that  hour,  or  when,  as  now,  the 

nerve 
Shrinks  from  the  note  as  from  a  mistimed 

thing. 
Oft  for  a  holy  warning  may  it  serve, 
Charged  with  remenobrance  of  his  sudden 

sting. 
His  bitter  tears,  whose  name  the  Papal 

Chair 
And  yon  resplendent  Church  are  proud  to 

bear. 


IX 

AT   ALBANO 

1837-42.  1842 

This  Sonnet  is  founded  on  simple  fact,  and 
was  written  to  enlarge,  if  pomible,  the  views 
of  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  e\il  in  the  in- 
tercessions countenanced  by  the  Church  of  Home. 
That  they  are  in  many  respects  lamentably 
pemicioas  mnst  be  acknowledged ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  >hey  who  reflect,  while  they  see 
and  observe,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  instances 
which  will  prove  that  it  is  a  greMt  error  to  o<m- 
demn  in  all  cases  such  mediation  as  purely 
idolatrous.  This  renmrk  bears  with  espeoiid 
force  upon  addresses  to  the  Virgin. 

Days  passed  —  and  Monte  Calvo  would  not 

clear 
His  head  from  mist;   and,  as  the  wind 

sobbed  through 
Albano's  dripping  Uex  avenue, 
My  dull  forebodmgs  in  a  Peasant's  ear 
Found    casual   vent.    She    said,  "Be    of 

good  cheer; 
Our  yesterday's  procession  did  not  sue 
In  vain;  the  sky  will  change  to  sunnv  blue. 
Thanks  to  our  Lady's  grace."  I  smded  to 

hear. 
But  not  in  scorn: — the  Matron's  Faith  may 

lack 
The  heavenlv  sanction  needed  to  ensure 
Fulfilment;  but,  we  trust,  her  apward-track 
Stops  not  at  this  low  point,  nor  wants  the 

lure 


Of  flowers  the  Virgin  witkoat  foe  ^ 

own. 
For  by  her  Son's  blest  hand  tfat  m^ 

sown. 

X 

1837-42.  1842 

Neab  Anio's  stream,  I  spied  a  ratkl 
Perched  on  an  olive  branch,  and  had 

cooing 
'Mid  new-bom  blossoms  that  soft  sia  ^ 

wooing. 
While  all  tmngs  present  told  of  j^  I 

love. 
But  restless  Fancy  left  that  oli^  gnH 
To  hail  the  exploratory  Bird  renevise 
Hope  for  the  few,  who,  at  the  vorifij 

doing. 
On  the  great  flood  were  spared  to  £r{ 

move.  I 

O  bounteous  Heaven !  signs  trot  u  ^ 

and  bough 
Brought  to  the  ark  are  coming  eveo^ 
Given  though  we  seek  them  not,  bss,  1^ 

we  mough 
This  sea  of  life  without  a  visible  ikot 
Do  neither  promise  ask  nor  grace  ii^ 
In  what  alone  is  ours,  the  living  Ns*. 


XI 

FROM     THE      ALBAN     HlUi 
LOOKING  TOWARDS  ROMl 

1837-42.  1842 

Forgive,  illustrious  Country  1  thev  i 

sighs, 
Heaved  less  for  thy  bright  pUiai  ssd* 

bestrown 
With  monuments  decayed  or  oveithm 
For  all  that  tottering  stands  or  pn*^ 

lies. 
Than  for  like  scenes  in  moral  vision  ^ 
Ruin  perceived  for  keener  sympatUei; 
Faith  crushed,  yet  proud  ci  wfek,\ 

gaudy  crown;  . 
Virtues  laid  low,  and  mouldering  tftf^ 
Yet  why  prolong  this  mournful  itnii*! 

Ffulen  Power,  J 

Thy  fortunes,  twice  exalted,  michk  pn^ 
Verse  to  glad  notes  prc^ietie  ol  the  M 
When  thou,  uprisen,  sluut  Ineak  thj  w 
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ui  enter,  with  prompt  aid  from  the  Most 
&  tlie  third  stage  of  thy  great  destinj. 


XII 

EAR    THE    LAKE   OF  THRASY- 

MENE 

1837-42.  1842 

'ken  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict 

came, 
a  earthquake,  mingling  with  the  battle's 

shook, 
becked  not  its  rage;  unfelt  the  ground 

did  rock, 
DTord  dropped  not,  javelin  kept  its  deadly 

aim. — 
ow  all  is  sun-bright  peace.  Of  that  day's 

shame, 
^r  glory,  not  a  yestige  seems  to  endure, 
ave  in  this  Rill  that  took  from  blood  the 

name 
^Thich    yet  it  bears,  sweet  Stream  t    as 

crystal  pure. 
k>  may  sdl  trace  and  sign  of  deeds  aloof 
i^rom  the  true  fifuidance  of  humanity, 
rhro'  Time  and  Nature's  influence,  purify 
rheir  spirit;  or,  unless  they  for  reproof 
)r  warning jerre,  thua  let  them  »I1,  on 

ground 
rbat  gaye  them  being,  yanish  to  a  sound* 


XIII 

NEAR  THE  SAME   LAKE 

1837-42.  1842 

For  action  bom,  existing  to  be  tried. 
Powers  manifold  we  have  that  interyene 
To  stir  the  heart  that  would  too  closely 

screen 
Her  peace  from  images  to  pain  allied. 
What  wonder  if  at  midnidbt,  by  the  side 
Of  Sanguinetto,  or  broad  Thrasymene, 
The  cliui^  of  arms  is  heard,  and  phantoms 

glide, 
Unhappy  ghosts  in  troops  by  moonlight  seen; 
And  singly  thine,  O  yanquished   Chief! 

whose  corse, 
Unbnried,  lay  hid  under  heaps  of  slain: 
But  who  is  He  ?  —  the  Conqueror.  Would 

he  f  oroe 


His  way  to  Rome?  Ah,  no,  —  round  hill 

and  plain 
Wandering,  he  haunts,  at  fancy's  strong 

command. 
This  spot  —  his  shadowy  death^np  in  his 

hand. 

XIV 

THE  CUCKOO  AT  LAVERNA 

May  25, 1837 

1837.  1842 

Among  a  thousand  delightful  feelings  con- 
nected in  my  mind  with  the  Toioe  of  the  onckoo, 
there  is  a  peisonal  one  which  is  rather  mel- 
ancholy. 1  was  first  oonyinoed  that  age  had 
rather  dulled  my  hearing,  by  not  being  able  to 
catch  the  sound  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
younger  companions  of  my  walks ;  and  of  this 
failure  I  had  a  proof  open  the  occasion  that 
suggested  these  yerses.  I  did  not  hear  the 
sound  tUl  Mr.  Robinson  hsd  twice  or  thrice 
directed  my  attention  to  it. 

LiBT  —  't  was  the  Cuckoo.  —  O  with  what 

delight 
Heard  I  th^  yoice  I  and  catch  it  now,  though 

faint. 
Far  off  and  faint,  and  meltine  into  air. 
Yet  not  to  be  mistaken.   Hanc  again ! 
Those  louder  cries  giye  notice  that  the  Bird, 
Although  inyisible  as  Echo's  self. 
Is  wheeling    hitherward.    Thanks,  happy 

Creature, 
For  this  unthought-of  greeting ! 

While  aUured 
From  yale  to  hill,  from  hill  to  yale  led  on. 
We  haye  pursued,  through  yarious  lands, 

a  long  10 

And  pleasant  course;  flower  after  flower 

has  blown. 

With  aspects  noyel  to  my  sight;  but  still 
Most  fair,  most  welcome,  when  they  drank 

the  dew 
In  a  sweet  fellowriiip  with  kinds  beloyed, 
For  old  remembrance  sake.    And  oft^ 

where  Spring 
Displayed  her  richest  blossoms  among  flies 
Of  .n^^  bedecked    with   glowing 

Ripe  for  the  hand,  or  under  a  thick  shade 
Of  Ilex,  or,  if  better  suited  to  the  hour,    so 
The  lightsome  OHye's  twinkling  canopy  — 
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Oft  have  I  heard    the    Nightingale  and 

Thrush 
Blending  as  in  a  common  English  grove 
Their  love-eongs;  but,  where'er  my  feet 

might  roam, 
Whate'er  assemblages  of  new  and  old. 
Strange  and  familiar,  might  beguile  the 

way, 
A  gratulatibn  from  that  vagrant  Voice 
Was  wanting,  —  and  most  happily  till  now. 
For  see,  Lavemat  mark  the  far-famed 

Pile, 
High  on  the  brink  of  that  precipitous  rock. 
Implanted  like  a  Fortress,  as  in  truth       31 
It  is,  a  Christian  Fortress,  garrisoned 
In  faith  and  hope,  and  dutiful  obedience, 
By  a  few  Monks,  a  stem  society. 
Dead  to  the  world  and  scorning  earth-bom 

joys. 
Nay  —  though  the  hopes  that  drew,  the 

fears  that  drove, 
St.  Francis,  far  from  Man's  resort,  to  abide 
Among  these  sterile  heights  of  Apennine, 
Bound  him,  nor,  since  he  raised  yon  House, 

have  ceased 
To  bind  his  spiritual  Progeny,  with  rules   40 
Stringent  as  flesh  can  tolerate  and  live; 
His  milder  Genius  (thanks  to  the  good  God 
That  made  us)  over  those  severe  restraints 
Of  mind,  that  dread  heart-freezing  disci- 
pline, 
Doth  sometimes    here    predominate,  and 

works 
By  unsought  means  for  gracious  purposes; 
For  earth  through  heaven,  for  heaven,  by 

changeful  earth. 
Illustrated,  and  mutually  endeared. 

Rapt  though  He  were  above  the  power 

of  sense. 
Familiarly,  yet  out  of  the  cleansed  heart 
Of  that  once  sinful  Being  overflowed        51 
On  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  nether  elements, 
And  evenr  shape  of  creature  they  sustain. 
Divine  affections;  and  with  beast  and  bird 
(Stilled    from    afar  —  such  marvel  story 

tells  — 
By  casual  outbreak  of  his  passionate  words. 
Ami  from  their  own  pursuits  in  field  or 

grove 
Drawn  to  his  side  by  lock  or  act  of  love 
Humane,  and  virtue  of  his  innocent  life) 
He  wont  to  hold  oompanionship  so  free,   60 
So  pure,  so  fraught  with  knowledge  and 

delight, 
Af  to  be  linned  in  Us  FoUowen*  minda 


To  that  which  our  first  Parents,  ere  tlte 

fall 
From  their  high  state  darkened  tiie  Eaitli 

with  fear, 
Held  wiUi  aU  kinds    in   Eden's  UiBsfnl 

bowers. 
Then  question  not  that,  *mid  the  wutat 

Band, 
Who  breathe  the  air  he  breathed,  tread 

where  he  trod. 
Some  true  Partakers  of  his  loving  spirit 
Do  still  survive,  and,  with  thoee  geotlf 

hearts 
Consorted,  Others,  in  the  power,  the  futh. 
Of  a  baptized  imagination,  prompt 
To  catch  from  Nature's  humblest  monitan 
Whate'er  they  bring  of  impulses  sublime. 
HiQS  sensitive  most  be  the  Monk,  tboogb 

pale 
With  fasts,  with  vigils  worn,  depressed  br 

jrears, 
Whom  in  a  sunny  glade  I  chanced  to  9ee« 
Upon  a  pine-tree's  stoim-uprooted  tnmk, 
Seated  alone, with  forehead  sky-ward  raisei 
Hands  clasped  above  the  crucifix  he  ware 
Appended  to  his  bosom,  and  lips  dosed  .^ 
By  the  joint  pressure  of  his  musii^  mood 
And  habit  of  his  vow.    That  ancient  Msa — 
Nor  haply  less  the  Brother  whom  I  marked, 
As  we  approached  the  Convent  gate,  alo& 
Looking  rar  forth  from  his  aerial  cell, 
A  youne  Ascetic  —  Poet,  Hero,  Sage, 
He  might  have  been.  Lover  belike  hd  wu- 
If  they  received  into  a  conscious  ear 
The  notes  whose  first  fiunt  greeting  staxtW 

me. 
Whose  sedulous  iteration  thrilled  with  J07 
My  heart  —  may  have  been  moved  like  wi 

to  think,  «^ 

Ah  I  not  like  me  who  walk  in  the  worlff 

ways. 
On  the  great  Prophet,  styled  the  Vckt  tf 

One 
Crying  amid  the  wUdemess,  and  given, 
Now  that  their  snows  must  melt,  their  beib 

and  flowers 
Revive,  their  obstinate  winter  pass  awaji 
That  awful  name  to  Thee,  thee,  mfi* 

Cuckoo, 
Wandering  in  solitude,  and  erennore 
Foretelling  and  proolaimin|%  ere  thou  Iw* 
This  thy  last  haunt  beneath  Italian  skiei  m 
To  canr  thy  gkd  tidings  over  hei^iti 
Still  loiftier,  uid  to  cHmes  mc»e  near  tfcf 

Pole. 
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»ice  of  the  Desert,  fare-thee-well;  sweet 

Bird! 
at  substantial  title  please  thee  more, 
well  !  —  but  go  thy  way,  no  need  hast 

thou 
good  wish  sent  after  thee;  from  bower 
ower  as  green,  from  sky  to  sky  as  clear, 
i  gentle  breezes  waft  —  or  airs,  that 

meet 
course  and  sport  around  thee,  softly 

fan  — 
Ni^ht,  descending  upon  hill  and  yale, 
ats    to    thy  mission  a  brief  term  of 

silence,  m 

[  folds  thy  pinions  up  in  blest  repose. 


XV 

THE   CONVENT   OF  CAMAL- 
DOLI 

1837-42.  1842 

[EVE  for  the  Man  who  hither  came  be- 
reft, 
i  seeking  consolation  from  above; 
r  grieve  the  less  that  skill  to  him  was 

left 
paint  this  picture  of  his  lady-love: 
Q  she,  a  blessed  saint,  the  work  approve  ? 
d  oh,  good  Brethren  of  the  cowl,  a  thing 
fair,  to  which  with  peril  he  must  cling, 
itroy  in  pity,  or  with  care  remove, 
at  bloom  —  those  eyes  —  can  they  assist 

to  bind 
loughts  that  would  stray  from  Heaven  ?' 

The  dream  must  cease 
)  be;  by  Faith,  not  sight,  his  soul  must 

live; 
ae  will  the  enamoured  Monk  too  surely 

find 
ow  wide  a  space  can  part  from  inward 

peace 
be  most  profound  repose  his  cell  can 

give. 

XVI 

CONTINUED 

1837^2.  1842 

'he  world  forsaken,  all  its  busy  cares 
ind  stimnj?  interests  shunned  with  desper- 
ate night, 
LU  trust  abwdoned  ia  the  healing  might 


Of  virtuous  Itotion;  all  that  courage  dares. 
Labour  accomplishes,  or  patience  bears  — 
Those  helps  rejected,  they,  whose  minds 

perceive 
How  subtly  works  man's  weakness,  sighs 

may  heave 
For  such  a  One  beset  with  cloistral  snares. 
Father  of  Mercy !  rectify  his  view. 
If  with  his  vows  this  object  ill  agree; 
Shed  over  it  th^  grace,  and  thus  subdue 
Imperious  passion  in  a  heart  set  free:  — 
That  earthly  love  may  to  herself  be  true, 
Give  him  a  soul  that  cleaveth  unto  thee. 


XVII 

AT    THE    EREMITE    OR    UPPER 
CONVENT   OF   CAMALDOLI 

1837-42.  1842 

What  aim  ha4  they,  the  Pair  of  Monks, 

in  size 
Enormous,  dragged,  while    side    by  side 

they  sate, 
By  panting  steers  up  to  this  convent  gate  ? 
How,  with  empurpled  cheeks  and  pampered 

eyes. 
Dare  they  confront  the  lean  austerities 
Of  Brethren  who,  here  fixed,  on  Jesu  wait 
In  sackcloth,  and  God's  anger  deprecate 
Through  all  that  humbles  flesh  and  morti- 
fies? 
Strange   contrast)  —  verily  the  world  of 

dreams. 
Where  mingle,  as  for  mockery  combined. 
Things  in  their  very  essences  at  strife, 
Shows  not  a  sight  incongruous  as  the  ex- 
tremes 
That  everywhere,  before  the  thoughtful 

mind. 
Meet  on  the  solid  ground  of  waking  life. 


XVIII 

AT  VALLOMBROSA 

1837-42.  1842 

**  Thick  M  antomnftl  laavea  that  atrew  the  brooka 
In  Vailombroaa,  where  Btmrian  ibadet 
High  oYer>aroh*d  embower." 

Paradise  LatL 

I  must  confess,  though  of  course  I  did  not 
acknowledge  it  in  the  few  lines  I  wrote  in  the 
Strangers'  book  kept  at  the  convent,  that  I  was 


^ 
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Bomewhat  disappointed  at  Vallon^brosa.  I  had 
expected,  as  the  name  implies,  a  deep  and  narrow 
yalley  overshadowed  by  enclosing  hills;  but 
the  spot  where  the  convent  stands  is  in  fact  not 
a  yalley  at  all,  but  a  cove  or  orescent  open  to  an 
extensive  prospect.  In  the  book  before  men- 
tioned, I  read  the  notice  in  the  English  lang^uage 
that  if  any  one  would  ascend  the  steep  ground 
above  the  convent,  and  wander  over  it,  he  would 
be  abundantly  rewarded  by  magnificent  views. 
I  had  not  time  to  act  upon  this  recommendation, 
and  only  went  with  my  young  guide  to  a  point, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  ^e  site  of  the  convent, 
that  overlooks  the  vale  of  Amo  for  some  leagues. 
To  praise  great  and  good  men  has  ever  been 
deemed  one  of  the  worthiest  employments  of 
poetry,  but  the  objects  of  admiration  vary  so 
much  with  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
noblest  of  mankind  have  been  found,  when  in- 
timately known,  to  be  of  characters  so  imperfect, 
that  no  eulogist  can  find  a  subject  which  he  will 
venture  upon  with  the  animation  necessary  to 
create  sympathy,  unless  he  confines  himself  to 
a  particular  art  or  he  takes  sojnething  of  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  person  he  is  disposed  to  cele- 
brate. This  is  a  melancholy  truth,  and  affords 
a  strong  reason  for  the  poetic  mind  being  chiefly 
exercised  in  works  of  fiction :  the  poet  can  then 
follow  wherever  the  spirit  of  admiration  leads 
him,  unchecked  by  such  suggestions  as  will  be 
too  upt  to  cross  his  way  if  all  wat  he  is  prompted 
to  utter  is  to  be  tested  by  fact.  Something  in 
this  spirit  I  have  written  in  the  note  attached 
to  the  sonnet  on  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and 
many  will  think  that  in  this  poem  and  elsewhere 
I  have  spoken  of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
in  a  strain  of  panegyric  scarcely  justifiable  by 
the  tenor  of  some  of  his  opinions,  whether 
theological  or  political,  and  by  the  temper  he 
carried  into  public  affairs  in  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  genius,  he  was  so  much  con- 
cerned. 

**  Vallombroba  —  I  longed  in  thy  shadiest 

wood 
To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-coyered 

floor ! " 
Fond  wish  that  was  granted  at  last,  and 

the  Flood, 
That  lulled  me  asleep  bids  me  listen  once 

more. 
Its  murmur  how  soft  I  as  it  falls  down  the 

steep. 
Near  that  Cell  —  yon  sequestered  Retreat 

high  in  air  — 
Where  our  Milton  was  wont  lonely  vigils 

to  keep 
For  converse  with   God,  sought  through 

study  and  prayer. 


The  Monks  still  repeat  the  tadstim 

pride, 
And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt?  fm 

Spirit  is  here; 
In    the    cloud-piercing     rocks   doth 

grandeur  abide, 
In  the  pines  pointing  heavenward  her  bi| 

austere;  i 

In  the  flower-besprent  meadows  hii  ga 

we  trace 
Turned  to  humbler  delights,  in  whie^jd 

might  confide, 
That  woidd  yield  him  fit  help  wiuk|l 

figuring  that  Place 
Where,  if  Sin  had  not  entered,  Lore  v^ 

had  died. 


When  with  life  lengthened  oat 

desolate  time. 
And  darkness  and  danger  had  eoopitf 

him  round, 
With  a  thought  he  would  flee  to  tia 

haunts  of  his  prime 
And  here  once  agam  a  kind  fihdto  I 

found. 
And  let  me  believe  that  when  rngbtlj  d 

Muse 
Did  waft  him  to  Sion,  the  ^orihed  haH 
Here  also,  on  some  favoured  hdgk.^ 

would  choose 
To  wander,  and  drink  inspiration  at  viH 

Vallombrosa  I  of  thee  I  first  heard  is  i 

page 
Of  that  holiest  of  Bards,  and  the  aaiw  fi 

my  mind 
Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  wioto  i 

age 
And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  povcr  i 

unbind. 
And  now,  ye  Miltonian  shades  I  uDder  rt 
I  repose,  nor  am  forced  from  sweet  iut 

to  part, 
While  your  leaves  I  behold  and  the  hraak 

they  will  strew, 
And  the  realised  vision  is  clasped  to  ar 

heart 

Even  so,  and  unblamed,  we  rejoice  tf  * 

may 
In  Forms  that  must  perish,  f rmfl  objects  ^ 

sense; 
Unblamed  —  if  the  Soul  be  intentoo tbe^ 
When  the  Being  of  Beings  shall  sooBfl 

her  henoe. 
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For  he  and  he  only  with  trisdom  is  blest 
Who,  gathering  true  pleasures  wherever 

they  grow, 
Looks  up  m  all  places,  for  joy  or  for  rest, 
To  the  Fountain  whence  Time  and  Eternity 

flow.  40 

XIX 
AT   FLORENCE 

1837-42.  1842 

• 

Upon  -what  evidence  the  belief  rests  that  this 
itone  was  a  tavoiirite  seat  of  Dante,  I  do  not 
know ;  bat  a  man  would  little  consult  his  own 
intertet  as  a  traveUer,  if  he  should  busy  himself 
with  doubts  as  to  the  fact.  The  readiness  with 
which  traditious  of  this  character  are  received, 
md  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  preserved 
bom  generation  to  generation,  are  an  evidence 
fii  feelings  hononrable  to  our  nature.  I  re- 
member how,  during  one  of  my  rambles  in  the 
eonne  of  a  college  vacation,  I  was  pleased  on 
being  shown  a  seat  near  a  kind  of  rocky  cell 
St  the  source  of  the  river,  on  which  it  was  said 
that  Congreve  wrote  his  **  Old  Bachelor.**  One 
eaii  scarcely  hit  on  any  performance  less  in 
harmony  with  the  scene ;  but  it  was  a  local 
tribute  paid  to  inteUect  by  tbose  who  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  estimate  the  moral  worth 
of  that  author's  comedies;  and  why  should 
they  ?  He  was  a  man  distinguished  in  his  day ; 
and  the  sequestered  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
often  resided  was  perhaps  as  proud  of  him  as 
Florence  of  her  Dante :  it  is  the  same  feeling, 
though  proceeding  from  persons  one  cannot 
bring  tc^ther  in  this  way  without  offering  some 
upology  to  the  Shade  of  the  great  Visionary. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile, 
The  dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone. 
Nor  giving  heed  to  aught  that  passed  the 

while, 
[  stood,  and  gazed  upon  a  marble  stone, 
The  laurelled  Dante's  favourite  seat.    A 

throne. 
In  just  esteem,  it  rivals;  though  no  style 
Be  there  of  decoration  to  beguile 
Ihe  mind,  depressed  by  thought  of  great- 
ness flown. 
ki  a  true  man,  who  long  had  served  the  lyre, 
[  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared  no  more. 
But  in  his  breast  the  mifi^ity  Poet  bore 
^  Patriot's  heart,  warm  vrith  undying  fire. 
Bold  with  the  thought,  in  reverence  1  sate 

down, 
And,  for  a   moment,  filled   that   empty 
Throne. 


XX 

BEFORE  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE 
BAPTIST,  BY  RAPHAEL,  IN  THE 
GALLERY  AT  FLORENCE 

1837-42.  1842 

It  was  very  hot  weather  during  the  week  we 
staved  at  Florence ;  and,  never  having  been  there 
before,  I  went  through  much  hard  service,  and 
am  not  therefore  ashamed  to  confess  I  fell  asleep 
before  this  picture  and  sitting  with  my  back  to« 
wards  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  Buonaparte  — 
in  answer  .to  one  who  had  spoken  of  his  being 
in  a  sound  sleep  up  to  the  moment  when  one  of 
his  great  battles  was  to  be  fought,  as  a  proof 
of  the  calmness  of  his  mind  and  command  over 
anxious  thoughts  —  said  frankly,  that  he  slept 
because  from  bodily  exhaustion  he  could  not 
help  it.  In  like  manner  it  is  noticed  that 
criminals  on  the  night  previous  to  their  execution 
seldom  awake  before  they  are  called,  a  proof 
that  the  body  is  the  master  of  us  far  more  than 
we  need  be  willine  to  allow.  Should  this  note 
by  any  possible  chance  be  seen  by  any  of  my 
countrymen  who  might  have  been  in  the  gallery 
at  the  time  (and  several  persons  were  there) 
and  witnessed  such  an  indecorum,  I  hope  he  will 
give  up  the  opinion  which  he  might  naturally 
have  formed  to  my  prejudice. 

The  Baptist  might  have  been  ordained  to  cry 
Forth  horn  the  towers  of  that  huge  Pile, 

wherein 
His  Father  served  Jehovah;  but  how  win 
Due  audience,  how  for  aught  but  scorn  defy 
The  obstinate  pride  and  wanton  revelry 
Of  the  Jerusalem  below,  her  sin 
And  folly,  if  they  with  united  din 
Drown  not  at  once  mandate  and  prophecy  ? 
Therefore  the  Voice  spake  from  the  Vesertf 

thenoe 
To  Her,  as  to  her  opposite  in  peace, 
Silence,  and  holiness,  and  innocence. 
To  Her  and  to  all  Lands  its  warning  sent, 
Crying  with  earnestness  that  might  not 

cease, 
**  Make  straight  a  highway  for  the  Lord  — 

repent ! " 

XXI 

AT  FLORENCE  — FROM  MICHAEL 

ANGELO 

1837-42.  1842 

However  at  first  these  two  sonnets  from 
Michael  Angelo  may  seem  in  their  spirit  some- 
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wIaI  iitcoMwIeiit  with  each  other,  I  have  not 
•«rti|4»d  to  (Uaco  them  side  by  side  as  oharac- 
twritoW  of  their  great  aothor,  and  others  wiUi 
whom  he  liTed.  I  feel  nevertheless  a  wish  to 
know  at  what  periods  of  his  life  they  were  re- 
•l»ectivtplT  ooniposed.  The  latter,  as  it  ex- 
unMawa,  was  written  in  his  advanced  years  when 
It  was  natural  that  the  Platonism  that  pervades 
the  one  shouhl  fpve  way  to  the  Christian  feel- 
ings' that  inspired  the  other :  between  both  there 
is  more  than  poetic  affinity. 

Rapt  above  earth  by  power  of  one  fair  face, 
Hors  ill  whose  away  alone  my  heart  de- 
lights, 
I  mingle   with  the  blest  on  those  pure 

neiffhts 
Where  Man,  yet  mortal,  rarely  finds  a 

place. 
With  Him  who  made  the  Work  that  Work 

accords 
So  well,  that  by  its  help  and  throogh  his 

grace 
I  raise  my  thoughts,  inform  my  deeds  and 

words, 
Clasping  her  beauty  in  my  soul's  embrace. 
Thus,  u  from  two  fair  eyes  mine  cannot 

turn, 
I  feel  how  in  their  presence  doth  abide 
Light  which  to  God  is  both  the  way  and 

guide; 
And,  kmdling  at  their  lustre,  if  I  bum, 
My  noble  fire  emits  the  joyful  ray 
That  through  the  realms  of  glory  shines  for 

aye. 

XXII 

AT  FLORENCE  — FROM  M.  AN- 

GELO 

1837-42.  1842 

Eternal  Lord  )  eased  of  a  cumbrous  load, 
And  loosened  from  the  world,  I  turn  to 

Thee; 
Shun,  like  a  shattered  bark,  the  storm,  and 

fiee 
To  thy  protection  for  a  safe  abode. 
The  crown  of  thorns,  hands  pierced  upon 

the  tree, 
The  meek,  benign,  and  lacerated  face. 
To  a  sincere  repentance  promise  grace. 
To  the  sad  soul  give  hope  of  pardon  free. 
With    justice   mark   not  Thou,   O  Light 

divine, 
Mj  fault,  nor  hear  it  with  thy  sacred  ear; 


Neither  put  forth  that  way  thy 
Wash  with  thy  blood  my  sins^ 

cline 
More  readily  the  more  my  jk 
Help,  and  forgiveness  speedy 


XXIII 

AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  A  OT 
VENT  IN  THE  APENNINfi 

1837-42.  1842 

The  political  revolntiooa  of  oar  tiai  mi 
multijilied,  on  the  Continent,  objeets  ti«^ 
avoidably  call  forth  refleetioaa  saeh  ii« 
expressed  in  these  veraea,  bat  the  B&i 
those  countries  are  too  recent  to  exh^Ntiict 
thing  like  an  equal  degree,  the  b«atT  ri 
which  time  and  nature  have  inveete^  iW  I 
mains  of  onr  Convents  and  Abbeyi.  Tkd 
verses  it  will  be  obaerved  take  up  the  ktf 
lonff  before  it  is  matored,  as  one  cmmatu 
wish  it  may  be  among  some  of  die  6amitaM 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

Te  Trees  I  whose  slender  roots  cntwioe 

Altars  that  piety  neglects; 
Whose  infant  arms  enclasp  the  shnm 

Which  no  devotion  now  respects; 
If  not  a  straggler  from  the  herd 
Here  ruminate,  nor  shrouded  bird, 
Chanting  her  low-voiced  hymn,  take  jtk 
In  aught  that  ye  would  grace  or  hide— 
How  sadly  is  your  love  misplaced. 
Fair  Trees,  your  bounty  run  to  wasis ! 


Te,  too,  wild  Flowers  1  that  no  one  heek 
And  ye  —  full  often  spumed  as  weeds- 
In  bcAuty  clothed,  or  breathing  sweetsefi 
From  fractured  arch  and  mouldering  va£^ 
Do  but  more  touchingly  recall 
Man's  headstrong  violenoe  and  Hme^M 

ness. 
Making  the  precincts  ye  adorn 
Appear  to  sight  still  more  f orkn. 


XXIV 

IN  LOMBARDY 

1837-42.  1842 

See,  where  his  difficult  way  that  (M  3b 

wins 
Bent  by  a  load  of  MoIbenyleaTesI— bo' 


>yai< 
hard 
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le&rs  his  lot,  to  the  small  Worm's  com- 
pared, 

^w^hom  his  toil  with  early  day  begins, 
mowledging  no  task-master,  at  will 

if  her  labour  and  her  ease  were  twins) 
seems  to  work,  at  pleasure  to  lie  still;  — 
L    softly  sleeps  within  the  thread  she 

spins. 
are  they — the  Man  serving  as  her  Slave. 

long  their  fates  do  each  to  each  con- 
form: 
H  pass  into  new  being,  —  but  the  Worm, 
nafigured,  sinks  into  a  hopeless  gr&ye; 

volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusts,  ascend 
bliss  unbounded,  glory  without  end. 


XXV 

AFTER   LEAVING   ITALY 

1837-42.  1842 

bad  proof  in  several  instances  that  the 
bonari,  if  I  may  still  call  them  so,  and  their 
oarers,  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  neees- 
'  of  patience,  and  are  intent  upon  spreading 
>w ledge  actirely  but  quietly  as  uiey  can. 
y  they  have  resolution  to  continue  in  this 
iTse  I  for  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  they 
I  truly  benefit  their  country.  We  left  Italy 
the  way  which  is  called  the  **  Nuova  Strada 
Allmagna,"  to  the  east  of  the  high  passes  of 

Alps,  which  take  yon  at  once  from  Italy 
9  Switzerland.  This  road  leads  across  sev- 
1  smaller  heights,  fuid  winds  down  different 
es  in  succession,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the 
iidental  sound  of  a  few  German  words  that 
ras  aware  we  had  quitted  Italy,  and  hence 
i  unwelcome  shock  alluded  to  in  the  two  or 
■ee  last  lines  of  the  latter  sonnet. 

LiR  Land  !  Thee  all  men  greet  with  joy; 

how  few, 
hose  souls  take  pride  in  freedom,  virtue, 

fame, 


Part  from  thee  without  pitv  dyed  in  shame: 
I  could  not  —  while  from  Venice  we  with- 
drew. 
Led  on  till  an  Alpine  strait  confined  our 

view 
Within  its  depths,  and  to  the  shore  we  came 
Of  Lago  Morto,  dreary  sight  and  name. 
Which  o'er  sad  thoughts  a  sadder  colouring 

threw. 
Italia !  on  the  surface  of  thy  spirit, 
(Too  aptly  emblemed  by  that  torpid  lake) 
Shall  a  few  partial  breezes  only  creep  ?  — 
Be  its  depths  quickened;  what  thou  dost 

inherit 
Of  the  world's  hopes,  dare  to  fulfil;  awake. 
Mother  of  Heroes,  from  thy  death-like 
sleep  I 

XXVI 

CONTINUED 

1837.  1842 

As  indifi^tion  mastered  grief,  my  toneue 
Spake   bitter   words;   words  that  did  ill 

agree 
With  those  rich  stores  of  Nature's  imagery^ 
And    divine    Art,   that    fast   to   memory 

clung  — 
Thy  gifts,  magnificent  Region,  ever  vouug 
In  the  sun's  eve,  and  in  his  sister's  sight 
How  beautiful !  how  worthy  to  be  sime 
In  strains  of  rapture,  or  subdued  delight ! 
I  feign  not;  witness  that  unwelcome  shock 
That  followed  the  first  sound  of  German 

speech. 
Caught  the  far^winding  barrier  Alps  among. 
In  that  announcement,  greeting  seemed  to 

mock 
Parting;  the  casual  word  had  power  to 

reach 
My  heart,  and  filled  that  heait  with  conflict 

strong. 


r  BOLOGNA,  IN  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  THE  LATE  INSURREC- 
TIONS, 1837 

1837.  1842 

I 

H  why  deceive  ourselves  !  by  no  mere  fit 
f  sudden  passion  roused  shall  men  attain 
nie  freedom  where  for  ages  they  have  lain 
ound  in  a  dark  abominable  pit, 


With  life's  best  sinews  more  and  more  un- 

knit. 
Here,  there,  a  banded  few  who  loathe  the 

chain 
May  rise  to  break  it;  effort  worse  than  vain 
For  thee,  O  great  Italian  nation,  split 
Into  those  jarring  fractions.  —  Let  thy  scope 
Be  one  fixed  mind  for  all ;  thy  rights  approve 
To  thy  own  conscience  g^radualW  renewed; 
Learn  to  make  Time  the  father  of  wise  Hope; 
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Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Fortitude, 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  of 
Love. 

CONTINUED 

II 

Hard  task !  exclaim  the  undisciplined,  to 
lean 

On  Patience  coupled  with  such  slow  en- 
deavour, 

That  long-lived  servitude  must  last  for  ever. 

Perish  the  grovelling  few,  who,  prest  be- 
tween 

Wrongs  and  the  terror  of  redress,  would 
wean 

Millions  from  glorious  aims.  Our  chains  to 
sever 

Let  us  break  forth  in  tempest  now  or 
never ! — 

What,  b  there  then  no  space  for  golden 
mean ' 

And  gradual  progress  ?  —  Twilight  leads  to 

And,  even  within  the  burning  zones  of  earth, 
The  hastiest  sunrise   yielck  a  temperate 

ray; 
The  softest  breeze  to  fairest  flowers  gives 

birth: 
Think  not  that  Prudence  dwells  in  dark 

abodes, 
She  scans  the  future  with  the  eye  of  gods. 

CONCLUDED 

III 

Ab  leaves  are  to  the  tree  whereon  they  grow 
And  wither,  every  human  generation 
Is,  to  the  Being  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Locked  in  our  world's  embrace  through 

weal  and  woe; 
Thought  that  should  teach  the  zealot  to 

forego 
Rash  schemes,  to  abjure  all  selfish  agitation. 
And  Beek  through  nobeless  pain,  and  mod- 

eration 
The  unblemished  good  thev  only  can  bestow. 
Alas  !  with  most,  who  weigh  futurity 
Against  time  present,  passion  holds  the 

scales: 
Hence  equal  ignorance  of  both  prevails. 
And  nations  sink  ;  or,  struggling  to  be 

free, 
Are  doomed  to  flounder  on,  like  wounded 

whales 
Tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  stormy  sea. 


"WHAT  IF  OUR   NUMBERS 
BARELY  COULD   DEFY" 

1837.  1837 

What  if  our  numbers  barely  could  defr 
The    arithmetic   of    babes,  must  foitif- 

hordes, 
Slaves,  vile  as  ever  were  befooled  by  wora 
Stnldng  through  English  breasts  tbe  ti- 

archy 
Of  Terror,  bear  us  to  the  ground,  and  tie 
Our  hands  behind  our  backs  witb  ftke 

cords? 
Yields  every  thing  to  discipline  of  swoids? 
Is  man  as  good  as  man,  none  low,  im* 

high  ?  — 
Nor  discipline  nor  valour  can  withstand 
The  shock,  nor  quell  the  inevitable  root* 
When  in  some  great  extremity  bretks  td 
A  people,  on  their  own  beloved  Land 
Risen,  like  one  man,  to  combat  in  the  sifi 
Of  a  just  God  for  liberty  and  right 


A  NIGHT  THOUGHT 

1837.  1842 

These  verses  were  thrown  off  citami*" 
upon  leaving  Mrs.  LufTs  house  at  Foi-GI^ 
one  evening.  The  g^ood  woman  it  act  £i|M*^ 
to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  thingm,  sad  ti« 
happened  to  be  present  certain  ladies  vWki^ 
reached  the  point  of  life  where  y<nak  it  et^ 
and  who  teemed  to  contend  with  each  otbtf  ■ 
expretting  their  dislike  of  the  conntrj  vd  ^ 
mate.  One  of  them  had  been  heard  to  ■?  ^ 
could  not  endnre  a  ooontry  where  there  ** 
**  neither  sunshine  nor  eavalien.*' 

Lo  I  where  the  Moon  along  the  sky 
Sails  with  her  happy  destiny; 
Oft  is  she  hid  from  mortal  eye 

Or  dimly  seen, 
But  when  the  clouds  asunder  fly 

How  bright  her  mien  I 


Far  different  we  —  a  froward  race, 
Thousands  though  rich  in  Fortune's 
With  cherished  suUenneas  of  pace 

Their  way  pursue, 
Ligrates  who  wear  a  smileless  face 

The  whole  year  through. 


If  kindred  humours  e'er  would  msks 
My  spirit  droop  for  drooping's  nke, 
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Fancy  following  in  thj  wake, 
Slight  ship  of  neayeu ! 
inter  impulse  let  me  take 
And  be  forgiven. 


TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS 

on    its  approximation  (as  an  Evening 
to  the  Earth,  Jan.  1838. 

1838.   1838 

lt     strong    allurement    draws,    what 

spirit  guides, 
I,   Vesper !  brightening  still,  as  if  the 

nearer 
1  com'st  to  man's  abode  the  spot  grew 

dearer 
it  after  night  ?  True  is  it  Nature  hides 
treasures  less  and  less.  —  Man  now 

presides 
^wer,  where  onoe  he  trembled  in  his 

weakness; 
nee  advances  with  gigantic  strides; 
are  we  aught  enriched  in  love  and 

meekness? 
^ht  dost  thou  see,  bright  Star !  of  pure 

and  wise 
re  than  in  humbler  times  graced  human 

story; 
it  makes  ouir  hearts  more  apt  to  sym- 
pathise 
th  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future 

glory, 
ten  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  closing 

eyes, 
3  we  lie  down  in  our  last  dormitory  ? 


)MPOSED  AT   RYDAL  ON   MAY 
MORNING,    1838 

1838.  1838 

rhit  and  the  sonnet  entitled  ''The  Pillar 

Trajan,"  p.  046,  were  composed  on  what 

call  the  '^Far  Terrace''  at  Rydal  Mount, 

lere  I  have  mormnred  out  many  thoosands 


with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills )   I 

share 
sw  love  of  many  a  rival  imaee  brought 
x>m  far.  forgive  the  waodelLgs  o?  my 

thought: 
or  art  thou  wronged,  sweet  May !  when  I 

oompaie 


Thy  present  birth-mom  with  thy  last,  so 

fair. 
So  rich  to  me  in  favours.    For  my  lot 
Then  was,  within  the  famed  Egerian  Grot 
To  sit  and  muse,  fanned  by  its  dewy  air 
Mingling  with  thy  soft  breath  1  That  morn- 
ing too. 
Warblers  I  heard  their  joy  unbosoming 
Amid  the  sunny,  shadowy,  Colyseum; 
Heard  them,  unchecked  by  aug^t  of  sadden- 
ing hue. 
For  victories  there  won  by  flower-crowned 

Spring, 
Chant  in  f ullcholr  their  innocent  Te  Demn. 


COMPOSED  ON  A  MAY  MORNING, 

1838 

1838.  1838 

Life  with  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just  be- 
gun, 

Tet  Nature  seems  to  them  a  heavenly  guide. 

Does  joy  approach  ?  they  meet  the  coming 
tide; 

And  sullenness  avoid,  as  now  they  shun 

Pale  twilight's  lingering  glooms,  —  and  in 
the  sun 

Conch  near  their  dams,  with  quiet  satis- 
fied; 

Or  gambol  — each  with  his  shadow  at  his 
side, 

Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 

As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  sleepy 
aew 

All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  and  the 
green. 

Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  flowers 
are  seen; 

Why  to  God*8  goodness  cannot  We  be 
true, 

And  so.  His  gifts  and  promises  between. 

Feed  to  the  last  on  pleasures  ever  new  ? 


"HARK!  TIS  THE  THRUSH,  UN- 
DAUNTED,  UNDEPREST" 

1838.  1838 

Habk  I  't  is  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  unde« 

prest, 
By  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  rain; 
Nor  does  that  roaring  wind  deadea  hii 

stnun 


s^  T  IS  HE  WHOSE  YESTER-EVENING'S  HIGH  DISDM? 


^^^l8  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest, 
^  l»f  aO^^^  "'?'*®  "icited,  stiU  mope  blest. 

ta^^  Warbler  !  eased  a  fretted  brain, 
^^^y    \  moment  charmed  my  cares  to 

_        T  ^<^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^"^  I  and  front  the 

r^^ot  ^«  ^^^^t  *"^^  together,  if  thou  wilt, 
Tlood,  ^  ^^®^»  ^y  Partner  through  life's 
day» 

-Mute  i»  P®'  **®**  love-chosen,  if  not  love- 

•***'  built 

T-ike  tbine, shall  gladden, as  in  seasons  past, 

ri^^lled  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  Lav, 


•Thrilled  by 


.»'TIS   HE  WHOSE  YESTER- 
EVENING'S     HIGH     DISDAIN " 

1838.  1838 

Tib  He  whose  yester-evening's  high  dis- 
dain 
3eat  back  the   roaring  storm  —  but  how 

subdued 
His  day-break  note,  a  sad  vicissitude  ! 
Does  the  hour's  drowsy  weight  his  glee 

restrain? 
Or,  like  the  nightingale,  her  joyous  vein 
Pleased  to  renounce,  does  this  dear  Thrush 

attune 
His  voice  to  suit  the  temper  of  yon  Moon 
Doubly  depressed,  setting,  and  in  her  wane  ? 
Rise,  tardy  Sun  1  and  let  the  Songster  prove 
(The  balance  trembling  between  night  and 

mom 
No  longer)  with  what  ecstasy  upborne 
He  can  pour  forth  his  spirit.     In  heaven 

above. 
And  earth  below,  they  best  can  serve  true 

gladness 
Who  meet  most  feelingly  the  calls  of  sad- 
ness. 


«0H  WHAT  A  WRECK!  HOW 
CHANGED  IN  MIEN  AND 
SPEECH!" 

i838(?).  1838 

The  sad  condition  of  poor  Mra.  Sonthey  put 
me  upon  writing  this.     It  has  afforded  comfort 
.  to  many  persons  whose  friends  have  been  simi- 
larly affected. 


Oh  what  a  Wreck  !  how  dflugtdi 

and  speech  I 
Yet  —  though  dread  Powers,  ^1 

mystery,  spin 
Entanglings  of  the  brain;  tlum^ 

stretch 
O'er  the  chilled  heart  —  tefied; 

within 

Hers  is  a  holy  Being,  freed  &tn  Ss. ' 
She  is  not  what  she  seems,  a  forkn^ 
But  delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetd 
To  Her  m>m  heights  that  ResMi 

win. 

Like  Children,  She  is  privileged  t&l 
Divine  communion;  both  do  liTea^l 
Whate'er  to  shallow  Futh  their  vini 
Inly  illumined  by  Heaven's  pitriDg 
Love  pitying  innocence  not  long  to ' 
In  them —  in  Her  our  sins  and 


A   PLEA   FOR   AUTHORS, 
MAY    1838 

1838.  1838 

Fahino  impartial  measure  to  ditpesst 
To  every  smtor,  Equitv  is  lame;  \ 

And  social  Justice,  stnpt  of  revereDee 
For  natural  rights,  a  mockerv  and  t  ^flM 
Law  but  a  servile  dupe  of.  false 
If,  guarding  grossest  things  from 

claim 

Now  and  for  ever.  She,  to  works  tbtt  ca 
From  mind  and  spirit,  grudge  a  slMii-S< 

fence. 
«  What !  lengthened  privilege,  a  UbbiI 
For  Books  I "    Yes,  heartless  Ones,  or  I 

proved 
That 't  is  a  fault  in  Us  to  have  h^ 

loved 
Like  others,  with  like  temporal  hofi 

die; 
No  public  harm  that  Genius  from  her  et 
Be  turned ;  and  streams  of  truth  dm 

even  at  their  souroe  I 


A  POET  TO   HIS   GRANDCH 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOIXG 
1838.   1838. 

''Son  of  my  buried  Son,  while  tin 

hand 
Is  clasping  mine,  it  saddens  me  to  tbi 
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ow  Want  may  press  thee  down,  and  with 

thee  sink 
b  J  children  left  unfit,  through  vain  demand 
f  culture,  even  to  feel  or  understand 
.J  simplest  Laj  that  to  their  memory 
Aj  cling;  —  hard  fate  I  which  haply  need 

not  be 
id  Justice  mould  the  statutes  of  the  Land. 
Book  time-cherished  and  an  honoured 

name 
re  high  rewards;  but  bound  they  Nature's 

claim 
r  Reason's  ?    No  —  hopes  spun  in  timid 

line 
rom  out  the  bosom  of  a  modest  home 
ctend  through  unambitious  years  to  come, 
y  careless  Little-one,  for  thee  and  thine  1" 


BLEST  STATESMAN  HE,  WHOSE 
MIND'S  UNSELFISH  WILL" 

1838.  1838 

LEST  Statesman  He,  whose  Mind's  unself- 
ish will 
saves  him  at  ease  among  grand  thoughts: 

whose  eye 
ies  that,  apart  from  magnanimity, 
'iadom  exists  not;  nor  the  humbler  skill 
f  Prudence,  disentangling  good  and  ill 
'ith  patient  care.    What  tho'  assaults  run 

high, 
ley  daunt  not  him  who  holds  his  ministry, 
58olute,  at  all  hazards,  to  fulfil 
I  duties;  —  prompt  to  move,  but  firm  to 

wait, — 
aowing,  things  rashly  sought  are  rarely 

found; 
lat,  for  the  functions  of  an  ancient  State  — 
rong  by  her  charters,  free  because  un- 
bound, 
rvant  of  Providence,  not  slave  of  Fate  — 
triloiis  is  sweeping  change,  all  chance  un- 
sound. 


VALEDICTORY  SONNET 
1838.  1838 
CUmng  the  Volume  of  Sonnets  published  in 

svnro  no  haughty  Muse,  my  hands  have 

here 
sposed  some  cultured  Flowerets  (drawn 

from  spots 


Where  they  bloomed  singly,  or  in  scattered 

knots). 
Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre; 
Both  to  allure  the  casual  Loiterer, 
And  that,  so  placed,  my  Nurslings  may 

requite 
Studious  regard  with  opportune  delight, 
Nor  be  unthanked,  unless  I  fondly  err. 
But  metaphor  dismissed,  and  thanks  apart. 
Reader,  farewell  1    My  last  words  let  tnem 

be  — 
If  in  this  book  Fancy  and  Truth  agree; 
If  simple  Nature  trained  by  careful  Art 
Through  It  have  won  a  passage  to  thy  heart; 
Grant  me  thy  love,  I  crave  no  other  fee  ! 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE 
BALLOT 

1838.  1838 

Forth  rushed  from  Envy  sprung  and  Self- 
conceit, 
A  Power  misnamed  the  Spirit  of  Reform, 
And  through  the  astonished  Island  swept 

in  storm. 
Threatening  to  lay  all  orders  at  her  feet 
That  crossed  her  way.    Now  stoops  she  to 

entreat 
Licence  to  hide  at  intervals  her  head 
Where  she  may  work,  safe,  undisquieted. 
In  a  close  Box,  covert  for  Justice  meet. 
St.  Creorge  of  England  I  keep  a  watohfnl 

eye 
Fixed  on  the  Suitor;  frustrate  her  request  ^ 
Stifle  her  hope;  for,  if  the  State  comply. 
From  such  Pandorian  gift  may  come  a  Pest 
Worse  than  the  Dragon  that  bowed  low  his 

crest, 
Pierced  by  thy  spear  in  glorious  victory. 

SONNETS 

UPON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH 
IN  SERIES 

1839-40.   184I 

I 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  VIEW  OF  LANCAS- 
TER CASTLE  (ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
THE  SOUTH) 

This  Spot  —  at  once  unfolding  sight  so  fair 
Of  sea  and  land,  with  yon  grey  towers  that 
stiU 
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Rise  up  as  if  to  lord  it  over  air  — 

Miffht  soothe  in  human  breasts  the  sense  of 

iU, 
Or  charm  it  out  of  memory;  yea,  mi^t  fill 
The  heart  with  joy  and  gratiiade  to  God 
For  all  his  bounties  upon  man  bestowed: 
Why  bears  it  then  the  name  of  **  Weeping 

Hill"? 
Thousands,  as  toward  yon  old  Lancastrian 

Towers, 
A  prison's  crown,  along  this  way  they  past 
For  lingering  durance  or  quick  death  with 

shame. 
From  this  bare  eminence  thereon  have  cast 
Their  first  look  —  blinded  as  tears  fell  in 

showers 
Shed  on  their  chains;  and  hence  that  dole- 
ful name. 

II 

Tenderly  do  we  feel  by  Nature's  law 
For  worst  offenders:  though  the  heart  will 

heave 
With  indignation,  deeply  moved  we  grieve. 
In  after  thought,  for  Him  who  stood  in 

awe 
Neither  of  God  nor  man,  and  only  saw, 
Lost  wretch,  a  horrible  device  enthroned 
On    proud    temptations,   till    the    victim 

groaned 
Under  the  steel  his  hand  had  dared  to 

draw. 
But  oh,  restrain  compassion,  if  its  couisey 
As  oft  befalls,  prevent  or  turn  aside 
Judgments  and  aims  and  acts  whose  higher 

source 
Is  sjrmnathy  with  the  unforewamed,  who 

Blameless  —  with  them  that  shuddered  o'er 

his  grave, 
And  all  who  from  the  law  firm  safety  crave. 

ni 

Thb  Roman  Consul  doomed  his  sons  to  die 
Who  had  betraved  their  country.     The 

stem  word 
Afforded  (may  it  through  aU  time  afford) 
A  theme  for  praise  and  admiration  high. 
Upon  the  surface  of  humanity 
He  rested  not;  its  depths  his  mind  explored; 
He  felt;  but  his  parental  bosom's  lord 
Whs  Duty,  —  Duty  calmed  his  agony. 
And  some,  we  know,  when  they  by  wilful 

act 
A  single  human  life  have  wrongly  taken, 


Pass  sentence  on  themselves,  confen  tk 

tactf 
And,  to  atone  for  it,  with  soul  mwhshw 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Justice,  and,  for  futk 
Broken  with  all  mankind,  solicit  death. 

IV 

Is  Deathf  when  evil  against  good  has  fngM 
With  such  fell  mastery  that  a  man  mar  &i 
By  deeds  the  blackest  purpose  to  kj  Wt; 
Is  Death,  for  one  to  that  condition  broogi^ 
For  him,  or  any  one,  the  thing  that  ought 
To  be  mMt  dreaded  ?  Lawgivers,  bewtic, 
Lest,  capital  pains  remitting  till  ye  span 
The  murderer,  ye,   by    sanction  to  tht 

thought 
Seeminglv  given,  debase  the  general  adw): 
Tempt  tte  vague  wiU  tried  st»d»l>  » 

disown. 
Nor  only  palpable  restraints  unbind, 
But  upon  Honour's  head  disturb  the  ovn. 
Whose  absolute  rule  permits  not  to  vit^ 

stand 
In  the  weak  love  of  life  his  least  eomingi 


Not  to  the  object  specially  designed, 
Howe'er  momentous  in  itself  it  be. 
Good  to  promote  or  curb  depravity, 
Is  the  wise  Legislator's  view  oonfined. 
His  Spirit,  when  most  severe,  is  oft  Mil 

kind; 
As  all  Authority  in  earth  depends 
On  Love  and  Fear,  their  several  poven^ 

blends. 
Copying  with  awe  the  one  Paternal  mii^ 
Uncau«it  by  processes  in  show  humaoe, 
He  feels  how  far  the  act  would  dero^ 
From  even  the  humblest  fanctianB  ol  Af 

State; 
If  she,  self-i^om  of  Majesty,  ordain 
That  never  more  shall  hang  upon  her  br«ti 
The  last  alternative  of  Lin  or  Death. 

VI 

Yb  brood  of  eonsdeoce  —  Spectres  I  titf 

frequent 
The  bad  Man's  restless  walk,  and  IwK 

hitbed  — 
Fiends  in  your  aspect,  yet  benefioeat 
In  act,  as  hovering  Angels  when  they  tf^ 
Their   wings    to    gnud   ^bt 

InncMent  — 
Slow  be  tiie  Statutes  of  the  land  to 
A  laxity  that  oonld  not  hat  impair 


Ni 
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power  to  ptmish  crime,  and  so  pre- 
vent. 
re.  Beliefs  !  coiled  serpent-like  about 
Mlage  on  all  tongnes,  ''Murder  will 

out," 
sliall  your  ancient  warnings  work  for 

good 
9  full  might  they  hitherto  haye  shown, 
!*  deliberate  sheader  of  man's  blood 
ve  not  Judgment  that  requires  his 
own? 

vn 

►mx  tiie  world  had  past  her  time  of 

youth 
.e  polity  and  discipline  were  weak, 
precept  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth, 

break, 
ag  as  could  then  be  borne.    A  Master 

meek 
icribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule, 
ence  his  law,  long-suffering  his  school, 
loye  the  end.  Which  all  &ough  peace 

must  seek, 
lamentably  do  they  err  who  strain 
mandates,  giyen  rash  impulse  to  con- 
trol 
I   keep  yindictiye  thirstings  from  the 

soul, 
far  that,  if  consistent  in  their  scheme, 
y  must  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  pain, 
idng  of  social  order  a  mere  dream. 

vm 

'  retribution,  by  the  moral  code 
termined,  lies  beyond  the  State's  em- 
brace, 
t,  as  she  may,  for  each  peculiar  case 
)  plants  well-measured  terrors  in  the  road 
wrongful  acts.    Downward  it  is  and 

broad, 
d,  the  main  fear  once  doomed  to  banish- 
ment, 
r  oftener  then,  bad  ushering  worse  eyent, 
x>d  would  be  spilt  that  in  ms  dark  abode 
une  might  lie  better  hid.    And,  should 

the  change 
ike  from  the  horror  due  to  a  foul  deed, 
nnil  and  eyidenee  so  fsr  must  fail, 
id,  guilt  escaping,  passion  then  might 


angry  spirits  for  her  oM  free  nuDgf  > 
id  the  "wild  juttiee  of  reyeninr* 


yaiL 


juttiee  of  reyenge^  pve- 


IX 

Though  to  giye  timely  warning  and  deter 
Is  one  great  aim  of  penalty,  extend 
Thy  mental  yision  further  and  ascend 
Far  hi||her,  else  full  surely  shalt  thou  err. 
What  IS  a  State  ?    The  wise  behold  in  her 
A  creature  bom  of  time,  that  keeps  one 

eye 
Fixed  on  the  statutes  of  Eternity, 
To  which  her  judgments  reyerently  defer. 
Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  yoice 

the  State 
Endues  her  conscience  with  external  life 
And  beine,  to  preclude  or  quell  the  strife 
Of  indiyiaual  will,  to  eleyate 
The  groyelling  mind,  the  erring  to  recall. 
And  fortify  tl^  moral  sense  of  alL 


Ovr  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the 

shrme 
Of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
So  sacred,  so  informed  with  light  diyine. 
That  no  ^bunal,  though  most  wise  to  sift 
Deed  and   intent,  should  turn  the  Being 

adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  ayail,  nor  prayer  haye  for  God's 

ear 
A  yoice  —  that  world  whose  yeil  no  hand 

can  lift 
For  earthly  sight.    **  Eternity  and  Time," 
Tlkeif  urge,  "haye  interwoyen  claims  and 

rights 
Not  to  be    jeopardised    through   foulest 

crime: 
The  sentence  rule  by  mercy's  heayen-bom 

l^hts." 
Eyen  so;  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  Intelligence. 

XI 

Ah,  think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to 

abide 
Looked  in  a  dungeon  needs  must  eat  the 

heart 
Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 
With  eyeiT  hope  that  mutual  cares  proyide; 
And,  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 
In  life-long  exile  on  a  sayage  coast. 
Soon  the  ralapraig  penitent  may  boast 
Of  yet  more  heinous  guilt,  with  fiercer  pride. 
Henee  thoughtful  Merey,  Mercy  sage  and 

pure, 
Siietions  the  f orf  eitnre  that  Lawdemandiy 
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Leaving  the  final  issue  in  His  han^ 
Whose  goodness  knows  no  change,  whose 

love  is  sure, 
Who  sees,  foresees;  who  cannot  judge  amiss. 
And  wafts  at  wUl  the  contrite  soul  to  bliss. 

XII 

See  the  Condemned  alone  within  his  cell 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  re- 
morse 
Stings  to  the  quick,  and,  with  resistless  force, 
Assaults  the  pride  she  strove  in  vain  to 

quell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  could  so  Ion?  rebel, 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneeling  Pemtent 
Before  the  Altar,  where  the  Sacrament 
Softens  his  heart,  till  from  his  eyes  outwell 
Tears  of  salvation.     Welcome  death  !  while 

Heaven 
Does  in  this  change  exceedingly  rejoice; 
While  yet  the  solemn  heed  ue  State  hath 

given 
Helps  him  to  meet  the  last  Tribunal's  voice 
In  faith,  which  fresh  offences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  for  ever  blast. 

XIII    • 
CONCLUSION 

Yes,  though  He  well  may  tremble  at  the 

sound 
Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment- 
seat 
Sends  the  pale  Convict  to  his  last  retreat 
In  death;    though  Listeners  shudder  all 

around. 
They  know  the  dread  requital's  source  pro- 
found; 
Nor  is,  they  feel,  its  wisdom  obsolete  — 
(Would  that  it  were  f)  the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  Faith.     But  hopeful  signs 

abound; 
The  social  rights  of  nuin  breathe  purer  air. 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care; 
Then,  movea  by  needless  fear  of  past  abuse. 
Strike  not  from  Law's  firm  hand  that  awful 

rod, 
But  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use: 
Oh,  speed  the  blessM  hour,  Almighty  €rod ! 

XIV 
APOLOGY 

Thb  formal  World  relaxes  her  cold  chain 
For  One  who  speaks  in  numbers;  ampler 
scope 


His  utterance  finds;  and,  consdoos  of  tk 

gain. 
Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope 
The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  siutik; 
And,  serving  Truth,  the  heart  move  stroogtr 

beats 
Against  all  barriers  which  his  labour  dk^ 
In  lofbr  place,  or  humble  Life's  domsia. 
Enough; —  before  us  lay  a  painful  rosd. 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous  bn 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father,    fieoa 

hath  flowed 
Patience,  with  trust  that,  whatsoe'er  the  «3f 
Each  takes  in  this  high  nmtter,  all  op 

move 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  hngter 

day. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  L  F, 
PAINTED  BY  MARGARET  GIL- 
LIES 

1840.  1851 

We  gaze  —  nor  grieve  to  think  tbii  y« 

.  must  die. 
But  that  the  precious  love  this  frimd  h^ 

sown 
Within  our  hearts,  the  love  whose  Ikrtff 

hath  blown 
Bright  as  if  heaven  were  ever  in  its  eye, 
WiO  pass  so  soon  from  himuui  memm; 
And  not  by  strangers  to  our  blood  alooe, 
But  by  our  best  descendants  be  unkaoiii 
Unthoufirht  of — this  may  surely  chin* 

sigh. 
Tet,  blessed  Art,  we  yield  not  to  dejecM 
Thou  against  Time  so  feelingly  dost  itnA 
Where'er,  preserved  in  this  most  tne  * 

fiection. 
An  image  of  her  soul  is  kept  alive. 
Some  lingering  fragrance  of  the  puresl^^ 

tion, 
Whose  flower  with  us  w31  vanish, 

survive. 

TO   I.  F. 
1840.  1851 

The  star  which  comes  at  doee  ctf  dijt» 

shine 
More  heavenly  bright  than  idien  ft  ki^ 

the  morn. 
Is  friendship's  emblem,  whediertheM^ 
She  viriteth,  or,  shedduig  light  benci 
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tigh  shades  that  solemnize  Life's  calm 

decline, 
make  the  happy  happier.  This  have  we 
it,  Isabel,  from  thy  societ}% 
li  now  we  too  unwillingly  resign 
gYi  for  brief  absence.    But  farewell ! 

the  page 
mers  before  my  sight  through  thankful 

tears, 
as  start  forth,  not  seldom,  to  approve 
jruth,  when  we,  old  yet  unchilled  by  age, 
thee,  though  known  but  for  a  few  fleet 

years, 
beart-affianced  sister  of  our  love  ! 

POOR  ROBIN 

1840.  1842 

f  ten  ask  myself  what  will  become  of  Rydal 
It  after  our  day.    Will  the  old  walls  and 

remain  in  firout  of  the  house  and  about 
nrounds,  or  will  they  be  swept  away  with 
he  beautiful  mosses  and  ferns  and  wild 
aiams  and  other  flowers  which  their  rude 
X'uction  suffered  and  encouraged  to  grow 
ig  them  ?  —  This  little  wild  flower  — 
or  Robin*'  —  is  here  constantly  courting 
attention,  and  exciting  what  may  be  called 
rnestio  interest  with  uie  yarying  aspects  of 
talks  and  leaves  and  flowers.  Strangely 
le  tastes  of  men  differ  accordi^  to  their 
loyment  and  habits  of  life.     **  What  a  nice 

wonld  that  he"  said  a  labouring  man  to 
>ne  day,  "  if  all  that  rubbish  was  cleared 
The  ** rubbish"  was  some  of  the  most 
itiful  mosses  and  lichens  and  ferns  and 
r  wild  growths  that  could  possibly  be  seen, 
md  us  from  the  tyranny  of  trimness  and 
ness  showing  itself  in  this  way  I  Chatter- 
says  of  freedom  ^  **  Upon  her  head  wild 
ds  were  spread ; "  and  depend  upon  it  if 
e  marvellous  boy  "  had  undertaken  to  give 
■a  a  garland,  he  would  have  preferred  what 
are  apt  to  call  weeds  to  garden-flowers, 
e  taste  has  an  eye  for  both.  Weeds  have 
I  called  flowers  out  of  place.  I  fear  the 
>e  most  people  would  assign  to  them  is  too 
ted.  Let  tnem  come  near  to  our  abodes, 
nrely  they  may  without  impropriety  or  dis- 
sr. 

w  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splendid 

show, 
i  lilies  face  the  March-winds  in  full  blow, 
d  humbler  growths  as  moved  with  one 

desire 
t  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire, 
or  Robin  is  yet  flowerless;  bat  how  gay 


With  his  red  stalks  upon  this  sunny  day  ! 
And,  as  his  tufts  of  leaves  he  spreads,  con- 
tent 
With  a  hard  bed  and  scanty  nourishment, 
Mixed  with  the  green,  some  shine  not  lack« 

ing  power 
To  rival  summer's  brightest  scarlet  flower; 
And    flowers    they    well  might  seem  to 
passers-by  n 

If  looked  at  only  with  a  careless  eye; 
Flowers  —  or  a  richer  produce  (did  it  suit 
The  season)  sprinklings  of  ripe  strawberry 

fruit. 
But  while  a  thousand  pleasures  come  un« 

sought, 
Whv  fix  upon  his  wealth  or  want  a  thought  ? 
Is  tne  stnng  touched  in  prelude  to  a  lay 
Of  pretty  fancies  that  would  round  him  play 
When  sdl  the  world  acknowledged  elfln 

sway  ? 
Or  does  it  suit  our  humour  to  commend  20 
Poor  Robin  as  a  sure  and  crafty  friend. 
Whose  practice  teaches,  spite  of  names,  to 

show 
Bright  colours   whether   they  deceive  or 

no?  — 
Nay,  we  would  simply  praise  the  free  good« 

will 
With  which,  though  slighted,  he,  on  naked 

hill 
Or  in  warm  vallev,  seeks  his  part  to  fill; 
Cheerful  alike  if  oare  of  flowers  as  now, 
Or  when  his  tiny  gems  shall  deck  his  brow: 
Yet  more,  we  wish  that  men  by  men  de- 
spised. 
And  such  as  lift  their   foreheads   over- 
prized, 30 
Should    sometimes    think,   where'er  they 

chance  to  spy 
This  child  of  Natture's  own  humility. 
What  recompence  is  kept  in  store  or  left 
For  all  that  seem  neglected  or  bereft; 
With  what  nice  care  equivalents  are  given, 
How    lust,  how  bountiful,  the   band  of 
Heaven. 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON  UPON  THE 
FIELD  OF  WATERLOO,  BY  HAY- 
DON 

1840.  1842 

This  was  composed  while  I  was  asoendiog 
Helvellyn  in  company  with  my  daughter  and 
her  husband.    She  was  on  hoxsebaok  and  rode 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill  without  once  dismonnting, 
a  feat  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  perform 
except  daring  a  season  of  dry  weather ;  and  a 
g;nide,  with  whom  we  fell  in  on  the  raonntain, 
told  ns  he  believed  it  had  neyer  been  accom- 
plished before  by  any  one. 

By  Art's  bold  privilege  Warrior  and  War- 
horse  stand 

On  ground  yet  strewn  with  their  last  battle's 
wreck; 

Let  the  Steed  glory  while  his  Master's  hand 

Lies  fixed  for  ages  on  his  conscious  neck; 

But  by  the  Chieftain's  look,  though  at  his 
side 

Hangs  that  day's  treasured  sword,  how  firm 
a  check 


Is  given  to  triumph  and  aU  human  pride  I 

to  a  shad< 
speck 


Yon  trophied  Mound  shrinks 


owy 


In  his  calm  presence  I    Him  the  mighty 

deed 
Elates  not,  brought  far  nearer  the  grave's 

rest, 
As  shows  that  time-worn  face,  for  he  such 

seed 
Has  sown  as  yields,  we  trust,  the  fruit  of 

fame 
In  Heaven;  hence  no  one  blushes  for  thy 

name. 
Conqueror,  'mid  some  sad  thoughts,  divinely 

blest  I 


TO  A  PAINTER 

i84l(?).  1842 

The  pictnre  which  gave  oocasion  to  this  and 
the  following  Sonaet  was  from  the  pencil  of 
Miss  M.  Gillies,  who  resided  for  sevexal  weeks 
nnder  our  roof  at  Rydal  Mount. 

At.t.  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  por- 
trayed; 

But 't  is  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me, 

Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has 
made, 

By  the  habitual  light  of  memwy  see 

Eyes  unbedinmied,  see  bloom  that  cannot 
fade. 

And  smiles  that  from  their  birth-plaoe  ne'er 
shall  flee 

Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms 
be; 

And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 

Covildst  thou  go  back  into  fa^diatant  years. 


Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought  1  that  &• 

ward  eye. 

Then,  and  then  only.  Painter !  could  ^  Alt 
The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy, 
Which    hold,  whate'er  to  commco  i^ 

appears. 
Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithfol  heui 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

1841.  1842 

Though  I  beheld  at  first  wiUi  blank  sa 

prise 
This  Work,  I  now  have  gazed  on  it  so 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes; 
O,  my  Belov^  I    I  have  done  thee  wrot 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  wheneei 

sprung, 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  peredte: 
Mom  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  ere, 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  jtof 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful  —  in  am 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  W 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  etemil  yo^ 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancb(^;  J 
To  thy  large  heart  and  humble  miDOi  ^ 

cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present^  past 


"WHEN     SEVERN'S     SWEEPIJ^'J 
FLOOD  HAD  OVERTHROWN^ 

1842.  1842 

When  Severn's  sweeping  flood  bad  cf* 

thrown 
St.    Mary's   Church,    the    preacher  *M 

would  cry: —  J 

"Thus,  Christian   people,  God  his  niSi 

hath  shown 
That  ye  to  him  your  love  mav  testify; 
Haste,  and  rebuild  the  pile.  — Bato^i 

stone 
Resumed  its  place.     Age  after  age  wcf^ 
And  Heaven  still  lacked  its  dve,  tfat^ 

piety 
In  secret  did,  we  trust,  her  loss  bemota 
But  now  her  Spirit  hath  put  forth  its  ckil 
In  Power,  and  Poesy  woiud  lend  her  Toicti 
Let  the  new  Church  be  worthy  of  its  v& 
That  in  its  beauty  Cardiff  may  rejove ! 
Oh  1   in  the   past  if  cause  there  w»  ^ 

shame. 
Let  not  our  times  halt  in  their  better  ckjtf 
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^XENT  ON  GATHERING  WOOL 
•ROM  HEDGE  AND  BRAKE" 

1842.  1842 

ig^^sted  by  a  conTeraation  with  Min  Feli- 
ce wbo  along  with  her  sister  had,  during 
r  cHildhood,  found  much  delight  in  such 
lerings  for  the  purposes  here  alluded  to. 

^Rtrr  on  gathering  wool  from  hedge  and 

brake 
1  busy  Little-ones  rejoice  that  soon 
K>or  old  Dame  will  bless  them  for  the 

boon: 
(at  is  their  glee  while  flake  they  add  to 

fiake 
bh  rival  earnestness;  far  other  strife 
in   ^will  hereafter  move  them,  if  they 

make 
itime  their  idol,  give  their  day  of  life 
pleasure  snatched  for  reckless  pleasure's 

sake. 
1  pomp  and  show  allay  one  heart-bom 

gnef  ? 
US    which  the   World  inflicts  c<in  she 

requite  ? 
t  for  an  interval  however  brief; 
e  silent  thoughts  that  search  for  stedf ast 

light, 
ve  from  her  depths,  and  Duty  in  her 

might, 

d  Faith  —  these  only  yield  secure  relief. 


PRELUDE 

EFIXED  TO  THE  VOLUME  ENTITLED 
'•"  POEMS  CHIEFLY  OF  EARLY  AND  LATE 
VEARS 


» 


1842.    1842 

rhese  verses  were  begun  while  I  was  on  a 
it  to  my  son  John  at  Brigham,  and  were 
ished  at  RydaL  As  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
te, to  whioh  they  are  now  prefixed,  will  be 
igfned  to  their  respectire  classes  when  my 
ems  shall  be  collected  in  one  volume.  I  should 
at  a  loss  where  with  propriety  to  place  this 
ilade,  being  too  restncted  in  its  bearing  to 
ve  for  a  preface  for  the  whole.  The  lines 
rards  the  conclusion  allude  to  the  discontents 
9n  f  oDoented  through  the  country  by  the  agi- 
U)r8  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League :  the  par- 
ular  causes  of  such  troubles  are  transitory, 
t  disposition  to  excite  and  liability  to  be  ex- 
ied  are  neyertheless  permanent,  and  therefore 
oper  objects  for  the  poet's  regard. 


In  desultory  walk  through  orchard  grounds, 
Or  some  deep  chestnut  grove,  oft  have  I 

paused 
The  while  a  Thrush,   urged  rather  than 

restrained 
By  gusts  of  vernal  storm,  attuned  his  song 
To  his  own  genial  instincts ;  and  was  beam 
(Though  not  without  some  plaintive  tones 

between) 
To  utter,  above  showers  of  blossom  swept 
From  tossing  boughs,  the  promise  of  a  calm. 
Which  the  unsheltered  traveller  might  re- 
ceive 
With  thankful  spirit.    The  descant,  and  the 

wind  10 

That  seemed  to  play  with  it  in  love  or  scorn, 
Encouraged  and   endeared  the  strain  of 

words 
That  haply  flowed  from  me,  by  fits  of  si- 
lence 
Impelled  to  livelier  pace.    But  now,  my 

Book! 
Charged  with  those  lays,  and  others  of  like 

mood, 
Or  loftier  pitch  if  higher  rose  the  theme, 
Go,  single  —  yet  aspiring  to  be  joined 
With  thy  Forerunners  that  through  many 

a  year 
Have    faithfully    prepared    each    other's 

way  — 
Go  forth  upon  a  mission  best  fulfilled        20 
When    and    wherever,   in  this    changeful 

world. 
Power  hath  been  given  to  please  for  higher 

ends 
Than  pleasure  onlv;  gladdening  to  prepare 
For  wholesome  sadness,  troubling  to  refine, 
Calming  to  raise;  and,  by  a  sapient  Art 
Diffused  through  all  the  mysteries  of  our 

Being, 
Softening  the  toils  and  pains  that  have  not 

ceased 
To  cast  their  shadows  on  our  mother  Earth 
Since   the   primeval   doom.    Such  is  the 

grace 
Which,  though  unsued  for,  fails  not  to  de- 
scend 30 
With  heavenlv  inspiration;  such  the  aim 
That  Reason  dictates;  and,  as  even  the  wish 
Has  virtue  in  it,  why  should  hope  to  me 
Be  wanting  that  sometimes,  where  &ncied 

ills 
Harass  the  mind  and  strip  from  off  the 

bowers 
Of  private  life  their  natural  pleasantness. 
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A  Voice  —  devoted  to  the  love  whose  seeds 
Are  sown  in  every  human  breast,  to  beauty 
Lodged  within  compass  of  the   humblest 

sight, 
To  cheerfid   intercourse   with   wood   and 

field|  40 

And    sympathy    with    man's    substantial 

griefs  — 
Will  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?    And  in  those 

days 
When  unforeseen  distress  spreads  far  and 

wide 
Among  a  People  mournfully  cast  down, 
Or  into  anger  roused  by  venal  words 
In  recklessness  flung  out  to  overturn 
The  judgment,  and  divert  the  general  heart 
From  mutual  good  —  some  strain  of  thine, 

my.  Book  I 
Caught  at  propitious  intervals,  may  win 
Listeners  who  not  unwillingly  admit         50 
Kindly  emotion  tending  to  console 
And  reconcile;  and  both  with  young  and 

old 
Exalt  the  sense  of  thoughtful  gratitude 
For  benefits  that  still  survive,  by  faith 
In  progress,  under  laws  divine,  maintained. 


FLOATING  ISLAND 

1842.  1842 

My  poor  sister  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating 
these  verses,  which  she  composed  not  long  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  her  sad  illness. 

These  lines  are  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Wind,"  etc,  published  heretofore 
along  with  my  Poems. 

Harmonious  Powers  with  Nature  work 
On  sky,  earth,  river,  lake  and  sea; 
Sunshine  and  cloud,  whirlwind  and  breeze, 
All  in  one  duteous  task  agree. 

Once  did  I  see  a  slip  of  earth 
(By  throbbing  waves  long  undermined) 
Loosed  from  its  hold;  how,  no  one  knew. 
But  all  might  see  it  float,  obedient  to  the 
wind; 

Might  see  it,  from  the  mossy  shore 
Dissevered,  float  upon  the  Lake, 
Float  with  its  crest  of  trees  adorned 
On  which  the  warbling  birds  their  pastime 
take. 


Food,  shelter,  safety,  there  tliey  fad; 
There  berries  ripen,  flowerets  blooa; 
There  insects  live  their  lives,  aikl  £t; 
A  peopled  world  it  is;  in  size  iktiayrua 


And  thus  through  many 
Thb  littlo  Island  may  survive; 
But  Nature,  though  we  mark  b^  oat, 
Will  take  away,  may  cease  to  gm. 


Perchance  when  you  are  WBoderufg  fail 
Upon  some  vacantj  sunny  day, 
Without  an  object,  hope,  or  fear. 
Thither  your  eyes  may  turn — tke  h^ 
passed  away; 

Buried  beneath  the  glitterii^  Lak% 
Its  place  no  longer  to  be  found; 
Yet  the  lost  fragments  shall 
To  fertilize  some  other  ground. 


"  THE  CRESCENT-MOOX,  THI 
STAR  OF  LOVE" 

1842.  1842 

The  Crescent-moon,  the  Star  of  Lore, 
Glories  of  evening,  as  ye  there  an  srt 
With  but  a  span  of  sky  between  ~ 
Speak  one  of  you,  my  doubts  remcvt. 

Which  is  the  attendant  Page  and  whidk  i 
Queen  ? 


TO    A    REDBREAST —  (IN    Sid 

NESS) 

(?).  1842 

Almost  the  only  verses  by  our  lameatod  S 
ter  Sara  Hutchinson. 

Stat,  little  cheerful  Robin  f  stay, 
And  at  my  casement  sing, 

Thouffh  it  should  prove  a  uiiewell  hf 
And  this  our  parting  spring. 

Though  I,  alas  I  may  ne^er  enjoy 
The  promise  in  thy  song; 

A  charm,  that  thought  can  not  dtftrn, 
Doth  to  thy  stram  belopg. 

Methinks  that  in  my  dying  hovr 
Thy  song  would  still  be  dear, 

And  with  a  more  than  earthly  pow 
My  passing  Spirit  cheer. 
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l^lien,  little  Bird,  this  boon  confer, 
Come,  and  my  requiem  siug, 
or  fail  to  be  tne  harbinger 
Of  everlasting  Spring. 


rllSCELLANEOUS  SONNETS 

i842(?).  1842 

I 

w^sui  impelled  to  write  this  Sonnet  by  the 
(iMting^  frequency  with  which  the  word  ar- 
*cx/,  imported  with  other  impertinences  from 
O^rraaos,  is  employed  by  writers  of  the 
*^nt  day  :  for  artistical  let  them  substitute 
icial,  and  the  poetry  written  on. this  system, 
&  &t  home  and  abroad,  will  be  for  the  most 
;  much  better  characterised. 

^aerf  —  He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 
r  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 
lich  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand  — 

must  laugh 
precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
y  Art  be  Nature;  the  live  current  quaff, 
d  let  the  gp*oveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 
fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and 

cool 
kve  killed  him,  Scorn  should  write  his 

epitaph. 
>w  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  bloom  un- 
fold ? 
(cause  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
)wn  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom, 

bold; 
id  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
>mes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould, 
it  from  its  oum  divine  vitality. 

u 

Hundreds  of  times  hare  I  seen,  hanging  about 
id  above  the  vale  of  Rydal.  clouds  that  might 
tve  given  birth  to  this  Sonnet,  which  was 
rown  off  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  one 
ening  when  I  was  returning  home  from  the 
vourite  walk  of  ours,  along  the  Rotha,  under 
oughrigg. 

HE  most  alluring  clouds  that  mount  the 

sky 
hre  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms, 
lieir  hues  to  sunset.    If  with  raptured  eye 
\re  watch  their  splendour,  shall  we  covet 

storms, 
bd  wish  the  Lord  of  day  his  slow  decline 


Would  hasten,  that  such  pomp  may  float  on 

high? 
Behold,  already  they  forget  to  shine. 
Dissolve  —  and  leave,  to  him  who  gazed,  a 

sigh. 
Not  loth  to  thank  each  moment  for  its  boon 
Of  pure  delight,  come  whencesoe'er  it  may. 
Peace    let  us  seek,  —  to  stedfast    things 

attune 
Calm  expectations  —  leaving  to  the  gay 
And  volatile  their  love  of  transient  bowers, 
The  house  that  cannot  pass  away  be  ours. 

Ill 

This  Sonnet  is  recommended  to  the  perusal  of 
all  those  who  consider  that  the  evUs  under  which 
we  groan  are  to  be  removed  or  palliated  by  mea- 
sures ung^vemed  by  moral  and  religions  prin- 
ciples. 

Feel  for  the  wrongs  to  universal  ken 
Daily  exposed,  woe  that  unshrouded  lies; 
And  seek  the  Sufferer  in  his  darkest  den, 
Whether  conducted  to  the  spot  by  sighs 
And  moanings,  or  he  dwells  (as  if  the  wren 
Taught  him  concealment)  hidden  from  all 

eyes 
In  silence  and  the  awful  modesties 
Of  sorrow;  —  feel  for  all,  as  brother  Men  I 
Rest  not  in  hope  want's  icy  chain  to  thaw 
By  casual  boons  and  formal  charities; 
Learn  to  be  just,  just  through  impartial 

law; 
Far  as  ve  may,  erect  and  equalise; 
And,  wnat  ye  cannot  reach  by  statute,  draw 
Each  from  his  fountain  of  self-sacrifice  1 


TV 

IN  ALLUSION  TO  VARIOUS  RECENT 
HISTORIES  AND  NOTICES  OF  THE 
FRENCH   REVOLUTION 

Portentous  change  when  History  can  ap- 
pear 

As  the  cool  Advocate  of  foul  device; 

Reckless  audacity  extol,  and  jeer 

At  consciences  perplexed  with  scruples 
nice  I 

They  who  bewail  not,  must  abhor,  the 
sneer 

Bom  of  Conceit,  Power's  blind  Idolater; 

Or  haply  sprung  from  vaunting  Cowardice 

Betrayed  by  mockery  of  holy  fear. 

Hath  it  not  long  been  said  the  wrath  of 
Man 
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Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ?    Oh 

bend, 
Bend,  ye  Perverse  !  to  judgments  from  on 

High, 
Laws  that  hiy  under  Heaven's  perpetual  ban. 
All  principles  of  action  that  transcend 
The  sacred  limits  of  humanity. 


CONTINUED 

Who  ponders  National  events  shall  find 
An  awful  balancing  of  loss  and  gain, 
Joy  based  on  sorrow,  good  with  ill  com- 
bined, 
And  proud  deliverance  issuing  out  of  pain 
And  airef  ul  throes ;  as  if  the  All-ruling  Mind, 
With  whose  perfection  it  consists  to  ordain 
Volcanic  burst,  earthquake,  and  hurricane, 
Dealt  in  like  sort  with  feeble  human  kind 
By  laws  immutable.     But  woe  for  him 
Who  thus  deceived  shall  lend  an  eager  hand 
To  social  havoc.     Is  not  Conscience  ours, 
And  Truth,  whose  eye  guilt  only  can  make 

dim; 
And  Will,  whose  office,  by  divine  command, 
Is  to  control  and  check  disordered  Powers  ? 

VI 
CONCLUDED 

Long-favoured  England  !    be  not  thou 

misled 
By  monstrous  theories  of  alien  growth. 
Lest  alien  frenzy  seize  thee,  waxing  wroth. 
Self-smitten  till  thy  garments  reek  dyed  red 
With  thv  own  blood,  which  tears  in  torrents 

shed 
Fail  to  wash  out,  tears  flowing  ere  thy  troth 
Be  plighted,  not  to  ease  but  sullen  sloth, 
Or  wan  despair — the  ghost  of  false  hope  fled 
Into  a  shameful  grave.  Among  thy  vouth. 
My  Country  !  if  such  warning  be  held  dear. 
Then  shall  a  Veteran's  heart  be  thrilled 

with  joy. 
One  who  would  gather  from  eternal  truth, 
For  time  and  season,  rules  that  work  to 

cheer  — 
Not  scourge,  to  save  the  People  —  not  de- 
stroy. 

VII 

Men  of  the  Western  World  I  in  Fate's  dark 

book 
Whence  these  opprobrious  leaves  of  dire 

portent? 


Think  ye  your  British  Ancestofs 
Their  native  Land,  for  oatzage 
From  unsubmissive  necks  the  fandk 
To  give,  in  their  Descendants,  hna 
Ana  wider  range  to  passions  torbaktfL, 
To  mutual  tyranny  a  deadlier  look  ? 
Nay,  said  a  voice,  soft  as  tiie  soatk 

breath, 
Dive  through  the  stormj  smfaee  of 

flood 
To  the  great  current  flowing 
Explore  the  countless  springs   of 

food; 

So  shall  the  truth  be  better  ondentoo^ 
And  thy  grieved  Spirit  brighten 

faith. 

viu 


Lo  I  where  she  stands  fixed  in  a 

trance. 
One  upward  hand,  as  if  she  needed  Kst 
From  rapture,  lymg  softly  on  her  \avaA^ 
Nor  wants  her  eyeball  an  ethereal  gla^? 
But  not  the  less  —  nay  more  —  that  c«aa 

nance, 
While  thus  illumined,  tells  of  painfvl  «d 
For  a  sick  heart  made  wearj  of  this  & 
By  love,  long  crossed  with  adverse  dito 

stance. 
—  Would  She  were  now  as  when  she  Kx 

to  pass 
At  God's  appointed  hour  to  them  who  tn 
Heaven's  sapphire  pavement^  jet  lirei::^ 

well  content, 
Well  pleased,  her  foot  should  print  eira 

common  grass. 
Lived  thankful  for  day's  light,  fior  dL 

bread. 
For  health,  and  time  in  obvious  duty  spa 
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The  subject  of  this  poem  was  sent  dm  btjb 
O^le,  to  wnom  I  was  persoDaUv  uBknovi.  vi 
a  nope  00  her  part  that  I  might  be  in^BepJ  ^ 
relate  the  inoioent  in  verse ;  aod  I  do  siii  rep 
that  I  took  the  trouble ;  for  not  improbsbh  ^ 
fact  18  illustrative  of  the  boy's  early  pietr,  m 
may  concur  with  my  other  little  pwees  * 
ohildren  to  produce  profitable  reflectios  tau^ 
my  youthful  readeis.  This  is  said  howtn 
\rith  an  absolute  ecmvietion  Uiat  ehildifi«i 
derive  moet  benefit  from  books  whi^  tfv  w 
unworthy  the  perusal  of  psitQBS  of  SB7  ^ 
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;  -^with  xny  whole  heart  agiunst  those  pro- 
:&s,   so  abundant  in  the  present  day,  in 

tlie  doing*  of  children  ard  dwelt  npon 
key  were  incapable  of  being  interested  in 
Tkg  else.     On  this  subject  I  hare  dwelt  at 

in  the  poem  on  the  g^wth  of  my  own 

on  a  broad  tinf ertile  tract  of  forest- 
skirted  Down, 

Lept  by  Nature  for  herself,  nor  made 
by  man  his  own, 

I  home  and  company  remote  and  every 
playful  joy, 

)d.,  temlin|f  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  a 
ragged  Norman  Boy. 

never  saw  I,  nor  the  spot;  but  from 

an  English  Dame, 
iger  to  me  and  yet  my  friend,  a  simple 

notice  came, 
1  suit  that  I  would  speak  in  verse  of 

that  sequestered  child 
>ni,  one   bleak  winter's  day,  she  met 

npon  the  dreary  Wild. 

flock,  along  the  woodland's  edge  with 
relics  sprinkled  o'er 

last  night's  snow,  beneath  a  skj  threat- 
ening the  fall  of  more,  10 

ere  tufts  of  herbage  tempted  each,  were 
busy  at  their  feed, 

1  the  poor  Boy  was  busier  still,  with 
work  of  anxious  heed. 

sre  teas  he,  where  of  branches  rent  and 

withered  and  decayed, 
r  covert  from  the  keen  north  wind,  his 

hands  a  hut  had  made, 
tiny  tenement,  forsooth,  and   &ail,  as 

needs  must  be 
thing  of  such  materials  framed,  by  a 

builder  such  as  he. 

le  hut  stood  finished  by  his  pains,  nor 

seemingly  lacked  aught 
lat  skill  or  means  of  his  could  add,  but 

the  architect  had  wrought 
me  limber  twigs  into  a  Cross,  well-shaped 

with  fingers  nice, 
>  be  engrafted  on  the  top  of  his  small 

edifice.  so 

bat  Cross  he  now  was  fastening  there,  as 

the  surest  power  and  best 
or  supplyine  all  deficiencies,  all  wants  of 

the  rude  nest 


In  which,  from  burning  heat,  or  tempest 

driving  far  and  wide. 
The  innocent  Boy,  else  shelterless,  his  kmely 

head  must  hide. 

That  Cross  belike  he  also  raised  as  a  stand- 

ard  for  the  true 
And  faithful  service  of  his  heart  in  the 

worst  that  might  ensue 
Of  hardship  and  distressful  fear,  amid  the 

houseless  waste 
Where  he,  in  his  poor  self  so  weak,  by 

Providence  was  placed. 


Here,  Ladv  I  might  I  cease;  but  nay, 
let  tut  before  we  part 


With  this  dear  holy  shepherd-boy  breathe 
a  prayer  of  earnest  heart,  30 

That  unto  him,  where'er  shall  lie  his  life's 
appointed  way. 

The  Cross,  fixed  in  his  soul,  may  prove  aa 
all-sufi&cing  stay. 


THE   POET'S   DREAM 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  NORMAN  BOT 
1842.   1842 

Ju8T  as  those  final  words  were  penned,  the 

sun  broke  out  in  power, 
And  gladdened  all  things;  but,  as  chanced, 

within  that  very  hour. 
Air  blackened,  thunder  growled,  fire  flashed 

from  clouds  that  hid  the  sky. 
And,  for  the  Subject  of  my  Verse,  X  heaved 

a  pensive  sigh. 

Nor  could  my  heart  by  second  thoughts 
from  heaviness  be  cleared. 

For  bodied  forth  before  my  eyes  the  cross- 
crowned  hut  appeared; 

And,  while  around  it  storm  as  fierce  seemed 
troubling  earth  and  air, 

I  saw,  within,  the  Norman  Boy  kneeling 
alone  in  prayer. 

The  Child,  as  if  the  thunder's  voice  spake 
with  articulate' call. 

Bowed  meekly  in  submissive  fear,  before 
the  Lord  of  All;  10 

His  lips  were  moving;  and  h}s  eyes,  up- 
raised to  sue  for  grace. 

With  soft  illumination  cheered  the  *^iwmft^ 
of  that  place. 
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How  beautiful  ia  holiness  I  —  what  wonder 

if  the  si^ht, 
Almost  as  vivid  as  a  dream,  produced  a 

dream  at  night  ? 
It  came  with  sleep  and  showed  the  Boy,  no 

cherub,  not  transformed, 
But  the  poor  ragged  Thing  whose  ways  my 

human  heart  had  warmed. 

Me  had  the  dream  equipped  with  wings,  so 

I  took  him  in  my  arms, 
And  lifted  from  the  grassy  floor,  stilling  his 

faint  alarms. 
And  bore  him  high  through  yielding  air  my 

debt  of  love  to  pay. 
By  giviuj^  him,  for  both  our  sakes,  an  hour 

01  holiday.  20 

I  whispered,  '^Tet  a  little    while,    dear 

Child  f  thou  art  my  own, 
To  show  thee   some   delightful  thing,  in 

country  or  in  town. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  a  mirthful  throng  ?  or 

that  holy  place  and  calm 
St.  Deuis,  filled  with  royal  tombs,  or  the 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  ? 

St.  Ouen*8  golden  Shrine  ?     Or  choose  what 

else  would  please  thee  most 
Of  any  wonder  Normandy,  or  all  proud 

France,  can  boast ! " 
•*My  Mother,"  said  the  Boy,  "was  bom 

near  to  a  blessM  Tree, 
The  Chapel  Oak  of  Allonville;  good  Angel, 

show  it  me  ! " 

On  wings,  from  broad  and  stedfast  poise 

let  loose  by  this  reply, 
For  Allonville,  <  'er  down  and  dale,  away 

then  did  we  fly;  30 

0*er  town  and  t^^wer  we  flew,  and  fields  in 

May's  fresh  verdiure  drest; 
The  wings  they  did  not  flag;  the  Child, 

though  grave,  was  not  deprest. 

But  who  shall  show,  to  waking  sense,  the 

gleam  of  light  that  broke 
Forth  from  his  eyes,  when  first  the  Boy 

looked  down  on  that  huge  oak. 
For  length  of  days  so  much  revered,  so 

famous  where  it  stands 
For  twofold  hallowing  —  Nature's  care,  and 

work  of  human  hands  ? 


Strong  as  an  Eagle  with  my  charge  I  g&M 

round  and  round 
The  wide-spread  boughs,  for  view  of  d«x, 

window,  and  stair  that  wound 
Gracefully  up  the  gnarled  trunk;  norkfi 

we  unsurveyed 
The  pointed  steeple  peering  forth  from  tk 

centre  of  the  shade.  « 

I  lighted  —  opened   with  soft  touch  tk 

chapel's  iron  door. 
Past  softly,  leading  in  the  Boy;  and,  wbSe 

from  roof  to  floor 
From  floor  to  roof  all  round  his  eyes  tbe 

Child  with  wonder  cast, 
Pleasure  on  pleasure  crowded  in,  each  ht- 

lier  than  the  last. 

For,  deftly  framed  within  the  trunk,  tk 

sanctuary  showed. 
By  light  of  lamp  and  precious  stooei,  tb> 

glimmered  here,  there  glowed, 
Shrine,  Altar,   Image,   Offerings  hm^  > 

sign  of  gratitude; 
Sight  that  inspired    accordant   thoogit^ 

and  spe^^  I  thus  renewed: 

"  Hither  the  Afflicted  oome,  as  thoa  bftst 

heard  thy  Mother  say^ 
And,  kneeling,  supplication  make  to  <ff 

Lady  de  la  Paix;  ' 

YHiat  mournful  sighs  have  here  been  heui 

and,  when  the  voice  was  stopt 
By  sudden  pangs;  what  bitter  teazs  ^ 

on  this  pavement  dropt  I 

Poor  Shepherd  of    the    naked   Dowi,  > 

favoured  lot  is  thine. 
Far  happier  lot,  dear  Boy,  than  brings  fJ 

many  to  this  shrine; 
From  body  pains  and  pains  of  sool  tb« 

needest  no  release. 
Thy  hours  as  they  flow  on  are  spent,  if  ^ 

in  joy,  in  peace. 

Then  offer  up  thy  heart  to  God  in  tiui^ 

fulness  and  praise. 
Give  to  Him  prayers,  and  manytbongto 

in  thy  most  busy  days; 
And  in  His  sight  the  fragfle  CifM,<mH 

small  hut,  will  be 
Holy  as  that  which  long  hath  crowned  tbe 

Chapel  of  this  Tree;  ^\ 
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as    that  far  seen  which  crowns  the 

sumptuous  Church  in  Rome 
'e    thousands   meet  to  worship  God 

under  a  mighty  Dome; 
ees   the  1i)en£ng  multitude,  he  hears 

the  choral  rites, 
mot  the  less,  in  children's  hymns  and 

lonely  prayer,  delights. 

For  his  service  needeth  not  proud  work 

of  human  skill; 

please  him  best  who  labour  most  to 

do  in  peace  his  will: 
)t  us  strive  to  live,  and  to  our  Spirits 

-will  be  given 
wings  as,  when  our  Saviour  calls,  shall 

bear  us  up  to  heaven." 

Boy  no  answer  made  by  words,  but, 
so  earnest  was  his  lool^ 

p  fled,  and  with  it  fled  the  dream  —  re- 
corded in  this  book,  70 

;  all  that  passed  should  melt  away  in 
silence  from  my  mind, 

risions  still  more  bright  have  done,  and 
left  no  trace  behind. 

oh  !  that  Country-man  of  thine,  whose 

eye,  loved  Child,  can  see 
pledge  of  endless  bliss  in  acts  of  early 

piety, 
verse,  which  to  thy  ear  might  come, 

would  treat  this  simple  theme, 
r  leave  untold  our  happy  flight  in  that 

adventurous  dream. 

s  the  dream,  to  thee,  poor  Boy  I  to  thee 
from  whom  it  flowed, 

\s  nothing,  scarcely  can  be  aught,  yet 
't  was  bounteously  bestowed, 

I  may  dare  to  cherish  hope  that  gentle 
eyes  will  read 

t  loth,  and  listening  Little-ones,  heart- 
touched,  their  fancies  feed.  80 


iE  WIDOW  ON  WINDERMERE 

SIDE 

1842.  1842 

The  facts  recorded  in  this  Poem  were  given 
),  and  the  character  of  the  person  described, 
my  friend  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  who  has 
ig  officiated  as  curate  at  Bowneas,  to  the 
eat  benefit  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood. 


The  individual  was  well  known  to  him.  She 
died  before  these  verses  were  composed.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  stanzas 
are  written  in  the  sonnet  form,  which  was 
adopted  when  I  thought  the  matter  might  be 
included  in  twenty-eight  lines. 


How  beautiful  when  up  a  lofty  height 
Honour  ascends  among  the  humblest  poor. 
And  feeling  sinks  as  deep  1    See  there  the 

door 
Of  One,  a  Widow,  left  beneath  a  weight 
Of  blameless  debt    On  evil  Fortime's  spite 
She  wasted  no  complaint,  but  strove  to 

make 
A  just  repavment,  both  for  conscience-sake 
And  that  nerself  and  hers  should  stand 

upright 
In  the  world's  eye.    Her  work  when  day- 
light failed 
Paused  not,  and  through  the  depth  of  night 
she  kept  10 

Such  earnest  vigils,  that  belief  prevailed 
With  some,  the  noble  Creature  never  slept; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  hand  of  death  assailed 
Her  children  from  her  inmost  heart  be- 


wept. 


n 


The  Mother  mourned,  nor  ceased  her  tears 

to  flow. 
Till  a  winter's  noonday  placed  her  buried 

Son 
Before  her  eyes,  last  child  of  many  gone  — 
His  raiment  of  an^lic  white,  and  lo  1 
His  very  feet  bright  as  the  dazzling  snow 
Which  they  are  touching;  yea  far  brighter, 

even  20 

As  that  which  comes,  or  seems  to  come, 

from  heaven. 
Surpasses  aught  these  elements  can  show. 
Much  she  rejoiced,  trusting  that  from  that 

hour 
Whatever  befell  she  could  not  grieve  or  pine; 
But  the  Transfigured,  in  and  out  of  season. 
Appeared,  and  spiritual  presence  gained  a 

power 
Over  material  forms  that  mastered  reason* 
Oh,  gracious  Heaven,  in  pity  make  her 

thine  1 

in 

But  why  that  prayer  ?  as  if  to  her  could 

come 
No  good  but  by  the  way  that  leads  to  bliss 
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T^rottgh  Death, — so  judging  we  should 

^^  judge  amiss.  31 

Since  reason  failed  want  is  her  threatened 

doom, 
Y^t  frequent  transports  mitigate  the  gloom: 
Kor  of  those  maniacs  is  she  one  that  kiss 
The  air  or  laugh  upon  a  precipice; 
Ko»  passing  through  strange  sufferings  to- 

warti  the  tomb 
8he  smiles  as  if  a  martyr's  crown  were  won: 
Of  t|  when  light  breaks  through  clouds  or 

waving  trees, 
With  outspread  arms  and  fallen  upon  her 

knees 
The  Mother  hails  in  her  descending  Son  40 
An  Augel,  and  in  earthly  ecstasies 
Her  own  angelic  glory  seems  begun. 
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1842  (?).  1842 
Not  a  breath  of  air 


R\ifnes  the  bosom  of  this  leafy  glen. 
Fnuu  the  brook's  margin,  wide  around,  the 

trees 
Are  stodfast  as  the  rooks;  the  brook  itself, 
i>ld  as  the  hills  that  feed  it  from  afar, 
l>oth  rather  deepen  than  disturb  the  calm 
AVhere  all  things  else  are  still  and  motion- 
less. 
Ami  yet,  even  now,  a  little  breeze,  perchance 
KaK^peil  from  boisterous  winds  that  rage 

without, 
Hms  entered,  by  the  sturdy  oaks  unfelt, 
Hut  to  its  gentle  touch  how  sensitive 
I*  the  light  ash!  that,  pendent  from  the 

brow 
<>f  viku  dim  cave,  in  seeming  silence  makes 
A  Molt  eve-inusio  of  slow-waving  boughs, 
iVwerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony 
'iV  st«^v  the  wanderer's  steps  and  soothe  his 
thoughts. 


«LYKE!  THOUGH  SUCH  POWER 
l>0  IN  THY  MAGIC  LIVE" 

i842(?).  1842 
I  \  H^  )  though  such  power  do  in  thy  magic 

\^  utv^ht  fvom  India's  farthest  plain 
^v\im  tho  uot  unwilling  Maid^ 
A^MUt  me  to  detain 
'i"^  Wve)y  Fugitive: 


Check  with  thy  notes  the  impulse  wtiii 

betrayed 
By  her  sweet  farewell  looks,  I  ko^  t* 

aid. 
Here  let  me  gaze  enrapt  upon  that  ere, 
The  impregnfd)le  and  awe-inspiring  fat 
Of  contemplation,  the  calm  port  - 

By  reason  fenced  from  winos  that  agh 
Among  the  restless  sails  of  vanity. 
But  if  no  wish  be  hers  that  we  should  put 
A  humbler  bliss  would  satisfy  my  beazt 

Where  aU  things  are  so  fair, 
Enough  by  her  dear  side  to  breathe  Uies 

Of  this  Elysian  weather; 
And,  on  or  in,  or  near,  the  brook,  eipj 
Shade  upon  the  sunshine  lying 

raint  and  somewhat  penaiTdj;  > 
And  downward  Image  gaily  vying     • 
With  its  upright  living  tree 
ISlid  silver  clouds,  and  openings  of  Us 

sky 
As  soft  almost  and  deep  ashercemlesfiCTt 

Nor  less  the  joy  with  many  a  glance 
Cast  up  the  Stream  or  down  at  her  Iv 

seeching. 
To  mark  its  eddying  foam-balls  jif^ 

distrest 
By  ever-changing  shape  and  want  of  re^ 
Or  watch,  with  mutual  teacbicji 
The  current  as  it  plays  ^ 

Li    flashing  leaps    and  tboD^ 

creeps 
Adown  a  rocky  maze; 
Or  note   (translucent  summer's  bappii^ 

chance  1) 
Li  the  slope-channel  floored  with  pebbki 

bright. 
Stones  of  all  hues,  gem  emulous  of  geo. 
So  vivid  that  they  teke  from  keenest  a^ 
The  liquid  veil  that  seeks  not  to  hidetht* 

TO   THE    CLOUDS 
1842  (?).  1842 

These  rerMS  were  suggested  whSk  I  ** 
walking  on  the  foot-road  ^tween  Bydal  K^ 
and  Grasniere.  The  olonds  wero  drivisf  0** 
the  top  of  Nab-Sear  aoroea  the  rale :  tWt^ 
ray  thoughts  agoing,  and  the  rest  foUovW*' 
most  immediately. 

Army  of  Clouds  I   ye  wing^  HO0I1  * 

troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motiaokslnf 


TO  THE  CLOUDS 
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I  that  till  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 
ti  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  ? 
hat  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye  ?  of  the  gale 
>inpaiiions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind, 
r  racing  o'er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
intend  ye  with  each  other  ?  of  the  sea 
iiildren,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 
D  sink,  upon  your  mother's  lap  —  and  rest  ? 
r  were  ye  rightlier  hailed,  when  first  mine 
eyes  ^   " 

eheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  like- 
ness 
f  a  wide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 
r  overtake  some  unknown  enemy  ?  — 
at  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful 

aim; 
Jid  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  comoares 
our  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 
.erial,  upon  due  migration  bound 
o  milder  climes;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 
ti  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage  ao 

o  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heis^hts 
*han  these,  and  utter  your  aevotion  there 
Vith  thunderous  voice  ?    Or  are  ye  jubi- 
lant, 
ioA  would  ye,  traokiug  your  proud  lord 

the  Sun, 
ie  present  at  his  setting;  or  the  pomp 
)f  Persian  mornings  would  ye  fill,  and 

stand 
'oising  your  splendours  high  above  the 

heads 
)f  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen 

^IThence,  whence,  ye  Clouds  I  this  eagerness 

of  speed? 
ipeak,  silent  creatures.  —  They  are  gone, 

are  fled,  30 

Buried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
rhat  loads  the  middle  heaven;  and  dear 

and  bright 
^d  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they 

thronged 
Appear;  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 
Down  to  the  unapproachable  abyss, 
Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  from  which  they 

rose 
To  vanish  —  fleet  as  days  and  months  and 

Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind. 
Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself. 
The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased 

to  be.  40 

But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  the  rooted 

trees. 


And  see  I  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train 
Perchance  as  numerous,  overpeers  the  rock 
That  sullenly  refuses  to  partake 
Of  the  wild  impulse.    From  a  fount  of  life 
Invisible,  the  long  procession  moves 
Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome,  to  the  vale 
Which  they  are  entering,  welcome  to  mine 

eye 
That  sees  them,  to  my  soul  that  owns  in 

them. 
And  in  the  bosom  of  the  firmament  50 

O'er  which  they  move,  wherein  they  are 

contained, 
A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 
Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this 

path, 
A  little  hoary  line  and  faintlv  traced. 
Work,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  shepherd's 

foot 
Or  of  his  flock? — joint  vestige  of  them 

both. 
I  pace  it  unrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no   bondage  and  my  words  have 

wings. 
Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp, 
To  accompany  the  verse  ?    The  mountam 

blast  6( 

Shall  be  our  hand  of  music;  he  shall  sweep 
The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy 

lake. 
And  search  the  fibres  of  the  caves,  and  they 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  is  of  the  Clouds. 
And  the  wind  loves  them;  and  the  gentle 

gales  — 
Which  by  their  aid  re-clothe  the  naked 

lawn 
With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods. 
And  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  thirsty 

flowers  — 
Love  them ;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air  70 
Bends  to  the  favourite  burthen.    Moon  and 

stars 
Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the 

Clouds 
Watch  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 
Like  bands  of  ministering  Spirits,  or  when 

they  lie. 
As  if  some  iSrotean  art  the  change  had 

wrought, 
In  listless  quiet  o'er  the  ethereal  deep 
Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty.    O  ye  Light* 

niugs! 


icTLL.   THIS  HOUSEHOLD  HAS  A  FAVOURED  d 


*ri*-; 


off^rizig;  and  the 


^».     -      -        --^r  it*  of  life  and  joy,  So 

T    .   ..^  >  isuvoardng  reason,  there- 

-  »   --aippifd  as  the  god  of  Terse, 
-^    ^         .i-vc^sll  deity  — 
T»-     >     A 1  ^••''y  ^  their  looks,  and 

^  a  ux.  ui^>:<taBtial  brotherhood 
^  ^  «    :  . .  .Htt  beatific  light 
,     >  .'-'^  —  T.^  uaasient  were  they  not  re- 

*  ^•^i  itc^  x'  io?»  and  did  not,  while  we  gaze 
:x  >v.v  •.  r»-.v-:re*  credulous  desire 

^,a/^£U.  uk  li*.^  that  memory  lacks  not 
>>^»i?r  90 

**/  k»v^  :^^  treasure  unimpaired.    Vain 

T,v  *^}  rviHse,  created  as  we  are 

V.-c  x*^  And  rv$4,  albeit  to  find  them  only 

l^x^vul  ia  the  boemm  of  eternal  things  ? 

"^WANSFELL!  THIS  HOUSEHOLD 
HAS  A  FAVOURED  LOT  " 

1S42.  1845 
W^Xjinu.!  this  Household  has  a  faToured 

li4, 
1  i^u^f  with  libertT  on  thee  to  gaze, 
'^^>  «Atoh  while  *Mom  first   crowns  thee 

with  her  rays, 
l>r  when  along  thy  breast  serenely  float 
Kwuiug^s  anffelic  clouds.     Yet  ne'er  a  note 
Hath  sounded  (shame  upon  the  Bard  !)  thy 

praise 
For  all  that  thou,  as  if  from  heaven,  hast 

brought 
<>f  glorv  lavished  on  our  quiet  days. 
lV>uutif ul  Sim  of  Earth  I  when  we  are  gone 
From  every  object  dear  to  mortal  sight. 
As  soon  we  shall  be,  may  these  words  attest 
llow  oft,  to  elevate  our  spirits,  shone 
Thv  visionary  majesties  of  light, 
How  in  thy  pensive  glooms  our  hearts  found 

rest 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE 

1S42.  1842 

vShadk  of  Caractacus,  if  spirits  love 
The  <»wM»  tb^^y  ^onght  for  m  their  earthly 
home 


To  see  the  Eagle  raffled  bj  the  Bh* 
May  soothe  ihj  memory  of  tht  oaj 
Rome. 

These  children  claim  thee  for  tkb 

breath 
Of  thy  renown,  from  Caxnhnaa 

fans 

A  flame  within  them  that  despkes^ 
And  glorifies  the  truant  yonth  cf  Tm: 

With  thy  own  scorn  of  tyrants  ^  i 

vance, 
But  truth  divine  has  sanctified  iks^ 
A  silver  cross  enchased  with  flsvc 

France 
Their  badge,  attests  the  holy  igk  a 

wage. 


The  shrill  defiance  of  the  yonz^  _ 
Their  veteran  foes  mock  as  an  idle  _ 
But  unto  Faith  and  Loyalty  comes  li 
From  Heaven,  gigantic  force  to  becsa 
boys. 

GRACE  DARLING 

1843.  1845 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  sflent  6t^ 
The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  pik 

way 
And  crowded  street  resound  w^  faui 

strains, 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  nam 

Favour  divine,  exalting  human  love; 
Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Ktfti* 

bria's  coast, 
Known  unto  few  but  priied  as  fiar  as 
A  single  Act  endears  to  high  and  lor 
Through  the  whole  land  —  to  Ifaskoi 

moved  in  spite 
Of  the  world's  freezing  cares  —  to 

Youth  — 

To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise  —  to  if 
Whose  eye  reflects  it,  glist^iing   * 

tear 

Of  tremulous  admiration.    Such  tne  f0 
Awaits  her  now;  but,  verily,  good  deeda 
Do  not  imperishable  reoord  find 
Save  in  the  rolls  of  heaven,  where  hen  aa? 

live 
A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  eefebiaip 
The  high-souled  virtues  which  lofecSi 

earth 
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laB  witnessed.    Oht  that  winds  and  wares 

coidd  speak 
)f  things  which  their  united  power  called 

forth  ao 

?Vom  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  ! 
i  Maiden  gentle,  jet,  at  duty's  call, 
rirm  and  unflinching,  as  the  Lighthouse 

reared 
)n  the  Island-rock,  her  lonely  dwelling- 
place; 
)r  like  the  invincihle    Rock  itself  that 

braves, 
ige  after  age,  the  hostile  elements, 
Is  when  it  guieurded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 
All    night  the  storm    had    raged,  nor 

ceased,  nor  paused, 
^en,  as  day  broke,  the  Maid,  through 

misty  air, 
Sspies  far  off  a  Wreck,  amid  the  surf,     30 
Seating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles  — 
Salf  of  a  Vessel,  half  —  no  more;    the 

rest 
Sad  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that 

there 
Bad  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
L>r  thither  thronged  for  refuge.    With  quick 

glance 
Daughter  and    Siie    through    optio-ghus 

discern. 
Clinging  about  the  renmant  of  this  Ship, 
Creatures  —  how  precious  in  the  Maiaen's 

sight  t 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  Man  grieves 

still  more 
rhan  for  their  fellow-sufferers  engulfed  40 
Wliere  every  parting  agony  is  hu^ed, 
^nd  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
"  But  courage.  Father  I  let  us  out  to  sea  — 
fi  few  may  yet  be  saved."  The  Daughter's 

words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with 

faith, 
Dispel  the  Father's  doubts:  nor  do  they 

lack 
rhe  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 
ro  launch  the  boat;  and  with  her  olessing 

cheered, 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer. 
Together  they  put  forth.  Father  and  Child  t 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they 

yo—  $1 

Rivals  m  effort;  and,  alike  intent 
Heie  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they 

watch 
The  billowi  lengthi^niiyi  mataal|y  oioned 


And    shattered,    and    re-gathering    their 

might; 
As  if  the  tumult,  by  the  Almighty's  will 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and 

prolong^ 
That    woxhairs    fortitude  —  so    tried,    so 

proved  — 
May  brighten  more  and  more  t 

True  to  the  mark. 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous 

goyge,    ^  60 

Their  arms  still  strengthening  with  the 

strengthening  he^i;, 
Though  danger,  as  the  Wreck  is  neared, 

becomes 
More    inuninent.    Not    unseen    do    they 

approach; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy. 
Foretaste  deliverance;  but  the  least  per- 
turbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  per- 
ceives 
That  of  the  pair  —  tossed  on  the  waves  to 

bring 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dving,  life  —  70 
One  is  a  Woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister, 
Or,  be  the  Visitajit  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven, 
In  woman's  shape.    But  wny  prolong  the 

tale. 
Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  of  thoughts 
Armed  to  repel  them  ?  Every  hazard  faced 
And  difficulty  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to 

perish, 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the 

deep  80 

Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach. 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  Lighthouse.  —  Shout, 

ye  Waves, 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.  Waves  and 

Winds, 
Exult  in  this  deliterance  wrought  through 

&ith 
In  Him  whose  Plrovidence  your  rage  hath 

served! 

Ye  screaming  Searmews,  in  the  oonoert 

•  •    • 
jomi 

And  would  that  some  immortal  Voioe— a 

Voioe 

i^tlj  attuned  to  all  that  gimtitude 
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"WHILE  BEAMS   OF  ORIENT  LIGHT" 


Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through 

pallid  lips  90 

Of  the  survivors — to  the  clouds  might 

bear  — 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love. 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  Maiden 

g^w 
Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  so  wise,  though  meek  so 

resolute  — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars, 
Yea,  to  celestial  Choirs,  Grace  Darling's 

name  I 


*<  WHILE 
LIGHT 
HIGH" 


BEAMS      OF     ORIENT 
SHOOT      WIDE      AND 

1843.  1845 

While  beams  of  orient  lieht  shoot  wide 

and  high,  ^ 

Deep  in  the  vale  a  little  rural  Town 
Breathes  forth  a  cloud-like  creature  of  its 

own. 
That    mounts    not    toward    the    radiant 

morning  sky. 
But,  with  a  less  ambitions  sympathy. 
Hangs  o'er  its  Parent  waking  to  the  cares 
Troubles  and  toils  that  every  day  prepares. 
So  Fancy,  to  the  musing  Poet's  eye, 
Endears  that  Lingerer.  And  how  blest  her 

sway 
(Like  influence  never  may  my  soul  reject) 
If  the  calm  Heaven,  now  to  its  zenith  decked 
With  glorious  forms  in  numberless  array. 
To  the  lone  shepherd  on  the  hills  disclose 
Gleams  from  a  world  in  which  the  saints 

repose. 

TO  THE  REV.  CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH,  D.  D.,  MASTER 
OF   HARROW  SCHOOL 

After  the  perusal  of  his  Theophilus  AngU- 
ra/i«j,  recently  published. 

1843.  1845 

Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  thy 

hand 
Have  I  received  this  proof  of  pains  bestowed 
Bv  Thee  to  guide  thy  Pupils  on  the  road 
Tnat,  in  our  native  isle,  and  every  land. 
The  Church,  when  trusting  in  divine  com- 
mand 
ksA  in  her  CatboHo  attributes,  hath  trod: 


^ 


O  may  these  lessons  be  witii  ^ 

To  thy  heart's  wish,  thj  labov  MmA 

GodI 
So  the  bright  &ces  of  the  yom^ 
Shall  look  more  bri^t  —  t£te  faaivr, 

still; 
Catch,  in  the  pauses  of  their 
Motions  of  thought  which  elerUe 
And,  like  the  Spire  that  from 

HiU 
Points  heavenward,  indicate  the 

way. 

INSCRIPTION 

FOR     A     MONUBffENT      IN     CROSTHTC 
CHURCH,  IN  THE  VAL£  OF  K£Sni 

1843.    1845 

Te  vales  and  hills  whose  beantr hittoi^ 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  him'  here,  ^a  ^ 
His  eyes  have  closed  1  And  ye,  krved  m 

no  more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  jour  preekwfW 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfdt  tksi 

nown. 
Adding  immortal  labours  of  his  ovs  — 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth,  wiCk  H 
For  the  State's  guidance,  cyr  the  CteHi 

weal. 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  stxidioaB  ail 
Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  beff. 
Or  judgments  sanctioned  in  the  itac 

mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  Btn 
Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  hamsfi  fai^ 
Could  private  feelings  meet  for  h(£er  rx 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vaoished  St 

cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top;  but  he  toheafci*> 

vowed 
Throu^  his  industrious  lif  e,  and  Cbi^ 

faith 
Calmed  in  his  soul  the  fear  of  dmige  tf 

death. 


ON    THE    PROJECTED    KEKDAl 
AND  WINDERMERE  RAILWAY 

1844.  1845 

Is  then  no  nook  of  English  groiiDd  seesrr 
From  rash  assault  ?    Schemes  of  i«ti!^ 

ment  sown 
In  yotiUi,  and  \nid.tiie  bn^  wofld  kept  F^ 
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s  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were 

blown, 
[ust  perish; -how  can  they  this  Wight 

endure? 
nd  must  he  too  the  ruthless  change  bemoan 
rho  scorns  a  false  utilitarian  lure 
fid  his  paternal  fields  at  random  thrown  ? 
affle  the  threat,  bright  Scene,  from  Orrest- 

head 
iTen  to  the  pausing  trayeller's  rapturous 

glance: 
lead  for  thy  peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 
f  nature;  and,  if  htmian  hearts  be  dead, 
peak,  passing  winds;  ye  torrents,  with 

your  strong 
Jid  constant  Toice,  protest  against  the 

wrong. 


PROUD  WERE  YE.  MOUNTAINS, 
WHEN,  IN  TIMES  OF  OLD" 

1844.  1845 

*ROUD  were  ye.  Mountains,  when,  in  times 

of  old, 
four  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war, 
ntrenched  your  brows;  ye  gloried  in  each 

scar: 
fow,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst 

of  Gold, 
!1iat  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star. 
Villa  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be 

sold, 
Lnd  dear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
lirough  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms 

enfold  I 
leard  TE  that  Whistle  ?  As  her  long^linked 

Train 
wept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your 

view? 
I'es,  ye  were  startled ; — and,  in  balance  true, 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised 

gain, 
lountains,  and  Tales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on 

you 
'0  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain. 

AT  FURNESS  ABBEY 
1844.  1^45 

IxBEf  where,  of  havoc  tired  and  rash  xu^ 

doinff, 
Ian  left  this  Structure  to  become  Time's 

prey 


A  soothing  spirit  follows  in  the  way 
That  Nature  takes,  her  counter-work  pur- 
suing. 
See  how  her  Ivy  clasps  the  sacred  Ruin 
Fall  to  prevent  or  beautify  decay; 
And,  on  the  mouldered  walls,  how  bri^t, 

how  gay. 
The  flowers  m  pearly  dews  their  bloom 

renewing  t 
Thanks  to  the  |uace,  blessings  upon  the  hour; 
Even  as  I  speak  the  rising  Sun's  first  smile 
Gleams  on  the  grass-crowned  top  of  yon 

tall  Tower 
Whose  cawinff  occupants  with  joy  proclaim 
Prescriptive  title  to  the  shattered  pile 
Where,  Cavendish,  thine  seems  nothing  but 
a  name! 


"FORTH      FROM      A      JUTTING 
RIDGE,  AROUND  WHOSE  BASE" 

1845.  1845 

Forth  from  a  jutting  ridge,  around  whose 

base 
Winds  our  deep  Yale,  two  heath-clad  Rocks 

ascend 
In  fellowship,  the  loftiest  of  the  pair 
Rising  to  no  ambitious  height;  yet  both. 
O'er  hke  and  stream,  mountain  and  flowery 

mead. 
Unfolding  prospects  fair  as  human  eyes 
Ever  beheld.    Up-led  with  mutual  help, 
To  one  or  other  orow  of  those  twin  Peaks 
Were  two    adventurous    Sisters  wont  to 

climb. 
And  took  no  note  of  the  hour  while  thenoe 

they  gazed, 
The  blooming  heath  their  couch,  gazed,  side 

bv  side. 
In  speechless  admiration.    I,  a  witness 
And  frequent  sharer  of  their  calm  delight 
With  thankful  heart,  to  either  Eminence 
Gave  the  baptismal  name  each  Sister  bore. 
Now  are  they  parted,  far  as  Death's  cold 

hand 
Hath  power  to  part  the  Spirits  of  those  who 

love 
As  they  did  love.    Ye  kindred  Pinnacles  -* 
That,  whOe  the  generations  of  manlrim^ 
Follow  each  other  to  their  hiding-place 
In  time's  abyss,  are  privileged  to  endure 
Beautiful  in  yourselves,  ana  richly  graced 
With  like  command  of  beauty — gruit  yoor 

aid 
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For  Mary's  humble,  Sarah's  silent  claim, 
That  their  pure  joy  in  nature  may  sur- 

Tive 
From  age  to  age  in  blended  memory. 


THE  WESTMORELAND  GIRL 

TO  MY  GRANDCHILDREN 
1845.    1845 

PART  I 

Seek  who  will  delight  in  fable 
I  shall  tell  you  truQi.    A  Lamb 
Leapt  from  this  steep  bank  to  follow 
'Cross  the  brook  its  thoughtless  dam. 

Far  and  wide  on  hill  and  valley 
Rain  had  &llen,  unceasing  rain, 
And  the  bleating  mother's  Toung-one 
Struggled  with  the  flood  in  vain: 

But,  as  chanced,  a  Cottage-maiden 
(Ten  years  scarcely  had  she  told) 
Seeing,  plunged  into  the  torrent, 
Clasped  the  Lamb  and  kept  her  hold. 


to 


Whirled  adown  the  rocky  channel, 
Sinking,  rising,  on  they  go. 
Peace  and  rest,  as  seems,  before  them 
Only  in  the  lake  below. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  frightful  current 
Whose  fierce  wrath  the  Girl  had  braved; 
Clap  your  hands  with  joy  my  Hearers, 
Shout  in  triumph,  both  are  saved; 

Saved  by  courage  that  with  danger 
Grew,  by  strength  the  gift  of  love. 
And  belike  a  guardian  angel 
Came  with  succour  from  above. 

PART  II 

Now,  to  a  matnrer  Audience, 
Let  me  speak  of  this  brave  Child 
I^ft  amon^  her  native  mountains 
With  wild  Nature  to  run  wild. 

So,  unwatched  by  love  maternal. 
Mother's  care  no  more  her  eui^®> 
Fued  this  little  bright-eved  Orphan 
Even  while  at  her  father's  side. 


ao 


Spare  vour  blame, — 

him 

Loth  to  rule  by  strict  command; 
StiU  upon  his  cheek  are  living 
Touches  of  her  infant  hand. 

Dear  caresses  given  in  pity. 
Sympathy  that  soothed  his  grie^ 
As  the  djrin^  mother  witnessed 
To  her  thaimul  mind's  rebeL 


Time  passed  on;  the  Child 
Like  a  Spirit  of  air  she  moved, 
Waywaro,  yet  by  all  who  knew 
For  her  tender  heart  beloved. 


Scarcely  less  than  sacred 
Bred  in  house,  in  grove,  and  field. 
Link  her  with  the  inferior  ereatucn 
Urge  her  powers  their  rights  to  ibieSi 

Anglers,  bent  on  reckless  pastime, 
Learn  how  she  can  feel  alike 
Both  for  tiny  harmless  minnow 
And  the  fierce  and  sharp-toothed  pAi- 

Merciful  protectress,  kindling 
Lito  anger  or  disdain; 
Many  a  captive  hath  she  leseiiedt 
Others  saved  from  lingering 


i 


Listen  yet  awhile;  —  with  patienes 
Hear  the  homely  truths  I  tell. 
She  in  Grasmere's  old  church-stecpb 
Tolled  this  day  the  passing-beH. 

Yes,  the  wild  Girl  of  the  moantaiM 
To  their  echoes  gave  the  somid. 
Notice  punctual  as  the  minute. 
Warning  solemn  and  profound. 

She,  fulfilling  her  sire's  office, 
Rai^^  alone  Uie  &r-heard  knell. 
Tribute,  by  her  hand,  in  sorrow. 
Paid  to  One  who  loved  her  welL 

When  his  spirit  was  departed 
On  that  service  she  went  forth; 
Nor  will  fail  the  like  to  render 
When  his  corse  is  laid  in  earth. 

What  then  wants  the  Child  to  temper, 
Li  her  breast,  unruly  fire, 
To  control  the  froward  impolse 
And  restrain  the  vague  desire? 


TO  A  LADY 
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a  pious  training 
stedf ast  outward  power 
1.  supplant  the  weeds  and  cherish, 
stead,  each  opening  flower. 


-the  fearless  Lamb-deliv'rer, 
BLn^grovnkf  meek-hearted,  sage, 
t>ecoine  a  blest  example 
er  sex,  of  every  age.  60 

iifol  as  a  wheeling  eagle, 
^ant  as  a  soaring  lark, 
Ld  the  country  need  a  heroine, 
ni^ht  prove  our  Maid  of  Arc. 

e  that  thought;  and  here  be  uttered 
er  that  Grace  divine  ma^  raise 
humane  courageous  spirit 
o  heaven,  thro^  peaceiul  ways. 


AT    FURNESS    ABBEY 
1845.  1845 

LL.  have  yon  Railway  Labourers  to  this 

gTound 
hdrawn  for  noontide  rest    They  sit, 

they  walk 
ong  the  Ruins,  but  no  idle  talk 
leard;  to  grave  demeanour  all  are  bound; 
I  from  one  voice  a  Hymn  with  tuneful 

sound 
Hows  once  more  the  long-deserted  Quire 
1  thrills  the  old  sepulchral  earth,  around, 
lers  look  np^  ana  with  fixed  eyes  ad- 
mire 
at  wide-spanned  arch,  wondering  how  it 

was  raised, 
keep,  so  high  in  air,  its  strength  and 

'grace: 
I  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
id  by  the  general  reverence  Grod  is  praised : 
ofane  Despoilers,  stand  ye  not  reproved, 
bile  thus  these  simple^earted  men  are 

moved? 


YES!   THOU   ART  FAIR,  YET 
BE  NOT  MOVED" 

1845.  1845 

Tk8  I  thou  art  ftur,  yet  be  not  moved 

To  scorn  the  declaration. 
That  sometimes  I  in  thee  have  loved 

Hy  fiuKsy's  own  oreatioik 


Imagination  needs  must  stir; 

Dear  Maid,  this  truth  believe, 
Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 

Find  little  to  perceive. 

Be  pleased  that  nature  made  thee  fit 
To  feed  my  heart's  devotion, 

By  laws  to  which  all  Forms  submit 
Li  sky,  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 


"WHAT  HEAVENLY   SMILES!    O 
LADY  MINE" 

1845.  1^45 

What  heavenly  smiles  !  0  Ladv  mine 
Throueh  my  very  heart  they  shine; 
And,  if  my  brow  fi^ves  back  their  light, 
Do  thou  look  gladly  on  the  sight; 
As  the  clear  Moon  with  modest  pride 

Beholds  her  own  bright  beams 
Reflected  from  the  mountain's  side 

And  from  the  headlong  streams. 


TO  A   LADY 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  REQUEST  THAT  I 
WOULD  WRITE  HER  A  POEM  UPON 
SOME  DRAWINGS  THAT  SHE  HAD  MADE 
OF  FLOWERS  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MA- 
DEIRA 

1845.   1845 

Fair  Lady !  can  I  sing  of  flowers 

That  in  Madeira  bloom  and  fade, 
I  who  ne'er  sate  within  their  bowers. 

Nor  through   their    sunny  lawns  have 
strayed? 
How  they  m  sprightly  dance  are  worn 

By  Shepherd-groom  or  May-day  queen. 
Or  holy  festal  pomps  adorn. 

These  eyes  have  never  seen. 


.Yet  tho'  to  me  the  pencil's  art 

No  like  remembrances  can  give. 
Your  portraits  still  may  reach  the  heart 

Ana  there  for  gentle  pleasure  live; 
While  Fancy  raiding  with  free  scope 

Shall  on  some  u>vely  Alien  set 
A  name  with  us  endeared  to  hope, 

To  peace,  or  fond  regret. 

Still  as  we  look  with  nicer  care. 
Some  new  reaemblanee  we  may  trftoe: 


10 
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"GLAD   SIGHT  WHEREVER  NEW  WITH  OLD' 


A  Heart* s-^cae  will  perhaps  be  there, 
A  Speedwell  may  not  want  its  place,      ao 

And  so  may  we,  with  charmed  mind 
Beholdii^^  what  your  skill  has  wrought, 

Another  Star-of-Bethlehem  find, 
A  new  Forget'-me'noL 

From  earth  to  heaven  with  motion  fleet 

From  heaven  to  earth  our  thoughts  will 
pass, 
A  Holy-thistle  here  we  meet 

And  there  a  Shepherd* s  weatherglass; 
And  haply  some  familiar  name 

Shall  grace  the  fairest,  sweetest  plant   30 
Whose  presence  cheers  the  drooping  frame 

Of  English  Emigrant. 

Gazing  she  feels  its  powers  beguile 

Sad  thoughts,  and  breathes  with  easier 
breath; 
Alas  I  that  meek,  that  tender  smile 

Is  but  a  harbinger  of  death: 
And  pointing  with  a  feeble  hand 

She  says,  in  faint  words  by  sighs  broken. 
Bear  for  me  to  mynative  hmd 

This  precious  Flower,  true  love's  last 
token.  40 


"GLAD   SIGHT   WHEREVER 
NEW   WITH   OLD" 

1845  (?).  "845 

Glad  sight  wherever  new  with  old 

Is  joined  through  some  dear  homebom  tie; 

The  life  of  all  that  we  behold 

Depends  upon  that  mystery. 

Vam  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grovet 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 

We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 

LOVE  LIES   BLEEDING 
1845  (?).  1845 

It  has  b«en  said  that  the  EngUih,  though 
their  oonntry  has  produced  so  many  great  poets, 
is  now  the  most  unpoetieal  nation  in  Europe.: 
It  is  probably  true ;  for  tbey  have  more  temp-| 
tation  to  become  so  than  any  other  European 
people.  TradOf  commeroe,  and-nianufaoturea, 
physical  icieneei  and  mechanic  arts,  out  of 
which  so  much  wenlth  has  arisen,  have  made 
onr  countrymen  infinitely  leas  sensible  to  move- 
ments of  imaginat&oa  and  fanoy  than  wen  oua 


forefathers  in  their  nnpla 
How  touching  and  beantifiil  w< 
stances,  the  names  they  gave  to  ovr 
flowers,  or  any  other  they  wer« 
qnainted  with  I  —  Every  month  for 
nave  we  been  importing  plants  \ 
from  all  quarters  of  the  |^<>be,  bsbt^ 
are  spread  through  our  gaxdeae,  aed  wm 
haps  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  iem 
which    we    have    left.     Will 
names  ever  be  displaced  by  plain 
pellations,  which  will  bring  thm  ^ 
hearts  by  connection  with  ma  joys  aad 
It  can  never  be,  unless  society  treais 
steps  towards  those  cimplieitiee  vlock 


been  banished  by  the  nndoe  infl 
spreading  and  sureading  in  eT«ry 
that  city-life  with  every  generatia 
and  more  the  lead  of 
cients,  villages  were  reckoned  the 
barism.  Refinement,  for  the  vaotx  psn 
increases  the  desire  to  aocomulate  weihi 
while  theories  of  political 


d 


fally  pleading  for  the  praotiee,  ia^^^H 
perrades  all  onr  dealings  in  bnyiqgandwM 
This  selfishness  wars  against  dinam^ 
imagination  in  all  directions,  and,  erSs  oani 
round  in  a  circle,  barbarism  spreadi  a  «^ 
quarter  of  our  island.  Oh  for  the  logm  cf « 
tiee,  and  then  the  humbleet  man  ana<i 
would  have  more  power  and  dignity  b  H 
about  him  than  the  highest  have  now  I 

You  call  it,  <*  Love  lies  bleeding,"— si « 

may, 
Though   tiie  red  Flower^  not   protfaa 

only  droops. 
As  we  have  seen  it  hjere  from  day  to  «r< 
From  month  to  month,  life  naasBr  d 


away: 
A  flower  how  rich  in  sadneei  I    Eves  ^ 

stoops, 
(Sentient  by  Grecian  sculpture's  mamS^ 

power) 
Thus  leans,  with  hanging  brow  aad  bxi 

bent 
Earthward  in  uncomplaining  lampiishtfa 
The  dying  Gladiator.    So,  sad  Flower! 

S'~^.  is  Fancy  guides  me  willing  to  be  ki 
ough  by  a  slender  thread) 
So  drooped  Adonis  bathed  in  sanginM  ^ 
Of  his  aeath-wound,  when  be  fnuniiiBse^ 

air 
The  gentlest  breath  of  resignatioo  drer. 
While  Venus  kA  a  passion  ol  damir 
Rent,  weepioff  over  him,  her  gokieB  btf 
Spangled    with    drops   fA    Uiat  esk^ 

ihow0r* 


THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK 
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he  suffered,  as  Immortals  sometimes  do; 
(ut  pangs   more  lasting  far,  that  Lover 

knew 
Hio  first,  weighed  down  by  scorn,  in  some 

lone  bower 
)id     press    this    semblance    of    unpitied 

smart 
nto  the  service  of  his  constant  heart, 
lis  own  dejection,  downcast  Flower  t  could 

share 
^ith  thine,  and  gave  the  mournful  name 

which  thou  wilt  ever  bear. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  FORE- 
GOING 

1845  (?).  1845 

l^EVKR  enlivened  with  the  liveliest  rav 
i*hat  fosters  growth  or  checks  or  cheers 

decav, 
^or   bv    the    heaviest    rain -drops  more 

aeprest, 
rhis  Flower,  that  first  appeared  as  sum- 
mer's guest, 
'reserves  her  beauty  'mid  autnnmal  leaves 
knd  to  her  mournful  habits  fondly  cleaves. 
^Then  files  of  stateliest  plants  have  ceased 

to  bloom, 
)ne  after  one  submitting  to  their  doom, 
^en  her  coevals  each  and  all  are  fled, 
ffhat  keeps  her  thus  reclined  upon  her 

lonesome  bed  ? 
The  old  mythologists,  more  impressed 

than  we 
)f  this  late  day  by  character  in  tree 
)r  herb,  that  claimed  peculiar  sympathy, 
)r  by  the  silent  lapse  of  fountain  clear, 
)r  with  the  language  of  the  viewless  air 
)y  bird  or  beast  maae  vocal,  sought  a  cause 
Co  solve   the   mystery,  not  in    Nature's 

laws 
3at  in  Man's  fortunes.    Hence  a  thousand 

tales 
hmg  to  the  {daintive  lyre  in  Oreciaa  vales, 
^or  doubt  that  something  of  their  spirit 

swayed 
Fhe  fancy-stricken    Youth  or    heart-sick 

Maid, 
WhOf  while  each  stood  companionless  and 

eyed 
This  ondepartiiig  Flower  in  crimson  dyed, 
Ihonght  of  a  wound  iHiich  death  is  slow  to 

enre, 
k  fate  that  has  endured  ai|d  will  endorey    t 


And,  patience  coveting  yet  passion  feeding, 
Called  the  dejected  Lingerer,  Laves  lies 
bleeding. 


THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK 

1845.  1845 

Of  this  clock  I  have  nothing  further  to  say 
than  what  the  poem  expresses,  except  that  it 
must  be  here  recorded  that  it  was  a  present 
from  the  dear  friend  for  whose  sake  these  notes 
were  chiefly  undertaken,  and  who  has  written 
them  from  my  dictation. 

WouLDST  thou  be  taught,  when  sleep  has 

taken  flight, 
Bv  a  sure  voice  that  can  most  sweetly  tell, 
llow  far  off  yet  a  glimpse  of  morning  light, 
And  if  to  lure  the  truant  back  be  well, 
Forbear  to  covet  a  Repeater's  stroke. 
That,  answering  to  thy  touch,  will  sound 

the  hour ; 
Better  provide  tiiee  with  a  Cuckoo-clock 
For  service  hung  behind  thy  chamber-door; 
And  in  due  time  the  soft  spontaneous  shock, 
The  double  note,  as  if  with  living  power,     10 
Will  to  composure   lead  —  or  make  thee 

blithe  as  bird  in  bower. 

List,  Cuckoo  —  Cuckoo  I  —  oft    tho'  tern- 

pests  howl, 
Or  nippine  frost  remind  thee  trees  are  bare. 
How  cattle  pine,  and  droop  the  shivering 

fowl, 
Thy  spiijts  will  seem  to  feed  on  balmy  air; 
I  speak  with  knowledge,  -by  that  Voice 

beguiled. 
Thou  wiH  salute  old  memories  as  they 

throng 
Into  thy  heart;  and  fancies,  running  wild 
Through  fresh  green  fields,  and  budding 

groves  among. 
Will  make  thee  happy,  happy  as  a  child :     m 
Of  sunshine  wilt  tnou  tnink,  and  flowers, 

and  song, 
And  breathe  as  in  a  world  where  nothing 

can  go  wrong. 

And  know  •*•  that,  even  for  him  who  shuns 

the  day 
And  nightly  tosses  on  a  bed  of  pain; 
Whose  joys,  from  all  but  memory  swept 

away. 
Most  come  unhoped  for,  if  th^  oome  again; 
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Know  —  that,    for    him    whose    waking 

thoughts,  severe 
j^  his  distress  is  sharp,  would  soom  my 

theme. 
The  mimic  notes,  striking  upon  his  ear 
In     sleep,    and    intermingjing    with    his 

dream,  .  30 

Could  from  sad  regions  send  him  to  a  dear 
Delightful  land  of  verdure,  shower  and 

gleam. 
To  mock  the  wandering  Voice  beside  some 

haunted  stream. 

O  bounty  without  measure  t  while  the  grace 
Of  Heaven  doth  in  such  wise,  from  humblest 

springs. 
Pour  pleasure  forth,  and  solaces  that  trace 
A  mazy  course  along  familiar  things. 
Well  may  our  hearts  have  faith  that  bless- 
ings come. 
Streaming  from  founts  above  the  starry  sky, 
With  angels  when  their  own  untroubled 
home  40 

They  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers,  —  and  for  whom? 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  Grod's  forbearance 

try» 

And  those  that  seek  his  help,  and  for  his 
mercy  sigh. 

"SO  FAIR,   SO  SWEET,  WITHAL 
SO  SENSITIVE" 

1845.  1^45 

So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive, 
Would  that  the  Uttle  Flowers  were  bom  to 

live, 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which  they 

give; 

That  to  this  mountain-daisy's  self  were 

known 
The  beauty  of  its   star -shaped  shadow, 

thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone  I 

And  what  if  henceabold desire  should  mount 
High  as  the  Sun,  that  he  could  take  account 
Of  all  that  issues  from  his  glorious  fount ! 

So  might  he  ken  how  by  his  sovereign  aid 
These  delicate  companionships  are  made; 
And  how  he  rules  the  pomp  of  light  and 
shade; 


And  were  the  Sister-power  that  ita 

night 

So  privileged,  what  a  oountemnec  of  ttaij 
Would  through  the  clouds  Yxeak  fxq 

human  si^t  I 

I 

Fond  foncies  !  wheresoe'er  shttll  tssti 

eye 
On  eartn,  air,  ocean,  or  the  stany  ik^. 
Converse  with  Nature  in  pore  wym^ 


All  vain  desires,  all  lawless  wiiibes<|3d 
Be  Thou  to  love  and  praise  alike  ii^ 
Whatever  boon  is  granted  or  widikeii 

TO  THE   PENNSYLVANIA^ 
1845.  1^5 

Days  undefiled  by  luxury  or  sloth, 
Firm  self-denial,  manners  grave  sad  9 
Rights  equal,  laws  with  cheerfuliieis«^ 
Words  that  require  no  sanctina  bm 

oath. 
And  simple  honesty  a  common  growth' 
This  high  repute,  with  boonteoas  Km 

aid, 
Won  confidence,  now  mthlesdy  bdni^ 
At  will,  your  power  the  measure  d  } 

troth  I  — 
All  who  revere  the  memoiT  of  Fob 
Grieve  for  the  land  on  whose  wild  M 

his  name 
Was  fondly  grafted  with  a  virUwBi  iN 
Renounced,  abandoned  hj  d^eaente  I 
For  state-d^cmour  black  as  ever  esse 
To  upper  air  from  Mammon's  kttte 

den. 

"YOUNG   ENGLAND— what! 
THEN   BECOME  OF  OLD^ 

1845.  1^5 

Young  England  —  what  is  then  beooa^ 

Old, 
Of  dear  Old  England  ?  Thmk  tbej^ 

dead, 
Dead  to  the  very  name  ?  Presmnp^^ 
On  empty  air  I   That  name  will  kc«p ' 

In  the  trae  flUal  bosom's  inmost  fold 
For  ever.  —  The  Spirit  of  Alfred,at  tkkj 

Of  aU  who  for  her  rights  watched,  toi 
•ndUad. 
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not  too  bold. 
*M  will  and 


^  re- 

Uwells; 
•\eles. 


:XGS  OF 


^  Poesy  affect 
....     uul  the  mountain 

'"111  st  height  she  drops 
i  the  plain  with  wild 

'  -iim   grove  whose  shades 

low  —  there  steals  along,  or 

X-  utst  small  bird  that  round 

"  worm,  with  sensitive  respect. 
are  they  therefore  less  divine, 
•cuts  less  deep,  or  void  of  grave 

uitpi*  >t  fancies  ?  Should  that  fear  be 

.  .^  N'otary,  ere  thy  hand  present 
."Spring,   kneel    before    her  modest 
shrine, 

l)ro\v  in  penitential  sorrow  bent ! 


^'GGESTED   BY  A  PICTURE   OF 
THE   BIRD   OF   PARADISE 

1845  (?).  J  845 

This  subjeot  has  been  treated  of  in  another 
■t.».  I  will  here  only  by  way  of  comment  direct 
t'ention  to  the  fact  that  pictures  of  animals 
;)d  other  productions  of  nature  as  seen  in  oon- 
nratories,  menageries,  museams,  etc.,  wonld 
»  httle  for  the  national  mind,  nay  they  would 
e  rather  injurious  to  it,  if  the  imagination  were 
Kclnded  by  the  presence  of  the  object,  more  or 
«■  out  of  a  state  of  nature.  If  it  were  not  that 
e  team  to  talk  and  think  of  the  lion  and  the 
1^,  the  palm-tree  and  even  the  cedar,  from 
ie  impassioned  introduction  of  them  so  fre- 
neatly  into  Holy  Scrtptiu«  and  by  great  poets, 


and  divines  who  write  as  poets,  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature,  and  therefore  the  higher  part  of 
it,  would  derive  no  benefit  from  such  intercourse 
with  such  objeots. 

The  gentlest  Poet,  with  free  thoughts  en* 

dowed, 
And  a  true  niaster  of  the  ^lowin?  strain. 
Might  acaii  the  narrow  province  ^th  disdkiii 
That  to  the  Painter's  skill  is  here  allowed. 
,This,  this  the  Bird  of  Paradise  I  disclaim 
The  daring  thought,  forget  the  name; 
This  the  Sun's  Bird,  whom  Glendoveers 

might  own 
As  no  unworthy  Partner  in  their  flight 
Through  seas  of  ether,  where  the  ruffling 

sway 
Of  nether  air's  rude  billows  is  unknown;  to 
Whom  Sylphs,  if  e'er  for  casual  pastime 

they 
Through  India's  spicy  regions  wing  their 

way. 
Might    bow    to    as    their    Lord.     What 

character, 
O  sovereign  Nature  I  I  appeal  to  thee, 
Of  all  thy  feathered  progeny 
Is  so  unearthly,  and  what  shape  so  fair  ? 
So  richly  decked  in  variegated  down. 
Green,    sable,    shining    yellow,    shadowy 

brown. 
Tints  softly  with  each  other  blended. 
Hues  doubtfully  begun  and  ended;  ao 

Or  intershooting,  and  to  sight 
Lost  and  recovered,  as  the  rays  of  light 
Glance  on  the  conscious  plumes  touched 

here  and  there  ? 
Full  surely,  when  with  such  proud  gifts  of 

life 
Began  the  pencil's  strife, 
O'erweening  Art  was  caught  as  in  a  snare. 
A    sense    of    seemingly    presumptuous 

wrong 
Gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Poet's  song; 
But,  of  his  scorn  repenting  soon,  he  drew 
A  juster  judgment  from  a  calmer  view;   30 
And,  with  a  spirit  freed  from  discontent. 
Thankfully  took  an  effort  that  was  meant 
Not  with  God's  bounty.  Nature's  love  to  vie, 
Or  made  with  hope  to  please  that  inward 

eye 
Which  ever  strives  in  vain  itself  to  satisfy, 
But  to  recall  the  truth  by  some  faint  trace 
Of  power  ethereal  and  celestial  grace. 
That  in  the  living  Creature  fibad  on  earth  a 

place. 
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j:S4i^   3550 
««  w^*^  «r  mourn,  Angelic 

.  rfT  ^^*    »**»  ^MHt  ««  from  our  sight 

.T,  »*»  *vur  4iacf;d  —  beloved 
^rtfc  •*•    w  iu«  «^^  BeTer-ceasing  joy, 
^^^   ».%wiK  «K^  4uiflr  «&  eoold  the  heart  em- 

.    .*<c  *    **  ms^  pertaining  ?  Death  has 

^  *  *j:*».  iwc  Ws  Kb  mercy,  as  behoved — 
^^^ti    ^***«m««  Uiat  be  only  could  de- 

^^      wvii  ■    tTWMew    That  beauty  is   laid 

,^  «»ut<c  ifc  ^  (axMiff  field  of  Rome; 
,  t  .*  -tM  »  »»>w.  blest  Child,  thy  Spirit's 

.^^  >wi;a  til^vuw  communion,  which  we 

^  ^«^   .!,«  K«MHMUi  burial  place  will  be 
^  ^  ^^  ^  >^«w4  f^nuembrancer  of  Thee. 


,  ^      *  <y  LIES  THE  TRUTH?  HAS 
*  X  '^V  IN   WISDOM'S   CREED" 

1^46.  1850 

^  ^i.ti«iK  ^^^  ^  truth?  has  Man,  in  wisdom's 

V  k;'*  ^>  *i»w»;  for  respite  brief 

y  ^^v  *i*o*»  «»xious,  or  a  heavier  grief  ? 

*,,  K    i.^c«*^*^»  *^  ^^^  ^^^^®  ^^^ 
^;.^  s.  Xhju*<y.  won  forgotten;  or  indeed, 
\i  ».>i   MvUk  with  labour  bom,  awake   to 

^  ^«w  ^Vwvr«  rejoice  and  Larks  with  rival 

^  01^  t*>>«a  their  nests  to  bid  the  Sun  good 

»«K>m>w  ? 
ttw^  UK*uut  for  rapture  as  their  songs  pro- 

cUuu 
WatW^^I  n  hearing  both    of    earth  and 

*k,vi 
)^  oVr  the  eontrast  wherefore  heave  a 

IX^   thivie  aspirants    let  us  soar  —  our 

auu» 
'lV*>**j5h  lif**^  worst  trials,  whether  shocks 

A  b^H^n  brighter,  purer  Heaven  than 

(h«i». 


"1   KNOW  AN  AGED   MAX  u; 
STRAINED   TO    DWELL* 

1846.  1850 

I  KNOW  an  aged  Man  constrained  fe»  !■ 
In  a  large  house  of  public  chanty. 
Where  he  abides,  as  in  a  Priaoaer^s  td. 
With  numbers  near,  alas  I  no 


When  he  could  creep  about,  at  vill^tM 

poor 
And  forced  to  live  00  alma,  thb  old  ltd 
A  Redbreast,  one  that  to  his  ootti^  u 
Came  not,  but  in  a  lane  partook  hs  had 

There,  at  the  root  of  one  pardcakr  t^ 
An  easy  seat  this  worn-out  Laboar^^ 
While  Robin  pecked  the  crumbt  ^mI 
knee  ! 

Laid  one  by  one,  or  scattered  on  &  g;^ 

Dear  intercourse  was  theirs,  daysfksl 
What  signs  of  mutual  gladness  wha  i 

met  I 
Think  of  their  common  peace,  tiiesr  0 

play, 

The  parting  moment  and  its  fond  ztfRi 

Months  passed  in  love  that  failed  la 

fulfil. 
In  spite  of  season's  change,  its  own  do^ 
By  fluttering  pinions  here  and  busy  fabl 
There  by  caresses  from  a  tremulous  hai 

Thus  in  the  chosen  spot  a  tie  so  stna; 
Was  formed  between  the  solitaiT  p^t 
That  when  his  fate  had  housed  km  ^ 

throng  ' 

The  Captive  shunned  all  converse  pfov 

there. 

Wife,  children,  kindred,  they  were  detii 

gone; 
But,  if  no  evil  hap  his  wishes  crossed, 
One  living  Stay  was  left,  and  on  that  oj 
Some  recompence  for  all  that  he  bad  Ln 

Oh  that  the  good  old  Man  had  po««l 

prove,  , 

By  message    sent  through  air  or  t«I 

token,  I 

That  still  he  loves  the  Bird,  and  still  a^ 

love; 
That  friendship  lasts  though  feDovsli?! 

broken  1 
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►  W  BEAUTIFUL  THE  QUEEN 
OF   NIGHT" 

i846(?).  1850 

l>eantif  al  the  Queen  of  Night,  on  hieh 
-viray  pursoing  among  soatt^ed  clouds, 
x-^,  ever  and  anon,  her  head  she  shrouds 
Leu  from  view  in  dense  obscurity. 
look,  and  to  the  watchful  eye 
"ig^litening  edge  will  indicate  that  soon 
sludl  behold  Sie  struggling  Moon 
lIc  forth,  —  again  to  wedk  the  clear  blue 
sky. 


EVENING  VOLUNTARIES 

TO  LUCA  GIORDANO 
1846.   1850 

RDANO,  verily  thy  Pencil's  skill 

;li  here  portrayed  with  Nature's  happiest 

grace 
i  fair  E^dymion  couched  on  Latmos-hill; 
i  Dian  gazing  on  the  Shepherd's  face 
rctpture,  —  yet  suspending  her  embrace, 
not  unconscious  with  what  power  the 

thriU 
her  most  timid  touch  his  sleep  would 

chase, 
dy  with  his  sleep,  that  beauty  calm  and 

still. 
I  may  this  work  have  found  its  last  retreat 
ire  in  a  Mountain-bard's  secure  abode, 
le  to  whom,  yet  a  School-boy,  Cynthia 

showed 
face  of  love  which  he  in  love  would  greet, 
ced,  by  her  smile,  upon  some  rocky  seat; 
•  lured  along  where  greenwood  paths  he 

trod. 

WHO  BUT  IS  PLEASED  TO  WATCH  THE 
MOON  ON  high" 

1846.    1850 

'ho  but  is  pleased  to  watch  the  moon  on 

high 
ravelling  where  she  from  time  to  time  en- 
shrouds 
[er  bead,  and  nothing  loth  her  Majesty 
enounces,  till  among  the  scattered  clouds 
»ne  with  its  kindling  edge  declares  that 

soon 
rill  reappear  before  the  uplifted  eye 
L  Form  as  bright,  as  beautiful  a  moon. 


To  glide  in  open  prospect  through  clear 

sky. 
Pity  that  such  a  promise  e'er  should  prove 
False  in  the  issue,  that  yon  seeming  space 
Of  sky  should  be  in  truth  the  sted&t  &ce 
Of  a  cloud  flat  and  dense,  through  which 

must  move 
(By  transit  not  unlike  man's  frequent  doom) 
The  Wanderer  lost  in  more  determined 

gloom. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

1846.  1850 

Discourse  was  deemed  Man's  noblest  at- 
tribute. 
And  written  words  the  glory  of  his  hand; 
Then  followed  Printing  with  enlarged  com- 
mand 
For  thought  —  dominion  vast  and  absolute 
For    spreading    truth,  and    making    love 

expand. 
Now  prose  and  verse  sunk  into  disrepute 
Must  lacquey  a  dumb  Art  that  bcMst  can 

suit 
The  taste  of  this  once-intellectual  Land. 
A  backward  movement  surely  have  we  here, 
From  manhood,  —  back  to  childhood;  for 

the  Rge  — 
Back  towai^  cavemed    life's  first  rude 

career. 
Avaunt  this  vile  abuse  of  pictured  page  I 
Must  eyes  be  all  in  all,  the  tongue  and  ear 
Nothing  ?    Heaven  keep  us  from  a  lower 
stage  t 


"THE  UNREMITTING  VOICE  OF 
NIGHTLY   STREAMS" 

1846.  1850 

The  unromitting  voice  of  nightly  streams 
That  wastes  so  oft,  we  think,  its  tuneful 

powers. 
If  neither  soothing  to  the  worm  that  gleams 
Through  dewy  grass,  nor  small  birds  hushed 

in  bowers. 
Nor  unto  silent  leaves  and  drowsy  flowers, — 
That  voice  of  unpretending  harmony 
(For  who  what  is  shall  measure  by  what 

seems 
To  be,  or  not  to  be, 
Or  tax  high  Heaven  with  prodigality  ?) 
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Wants  not  a  healing  influence  that  can 

creep 
Into  the  human  breast,  and  mix  with  sleep 
To  re^^nlate  the  motion  of  our  dreams 
For  kmdly  issues  —  as  through  every  clime 
Was  felt  near  murmuring  brooks  in  earliest 

time; 
As  at  this  day,  the  rudest  swains  who  dwell 
Where  torrents  roar,  or  hear  the  tinHitig 

knell 
Of  water-breaks,  with  grateful  heart  could 
'     telL 


SONNET 

TO  AN    OCTOGENARIAN 
1846.    1850 

AlTECTiONS  lose  their  object;  Time  brings 

forth 
No  successors;  and,  lodcfed  in  memory. 
If  love  exist  no  longer,  it  must  die,  — 
Wanting  accustomed  food,  must  pass  from 

earth. 
Or  never  hope  to  reach  a  second  birth. 
This  sad  belief,  the  happiest  that  is  left 
To  thousands,  share  not  Thou;    howe'er 

bereft. 
Scorned,  or    neglected,  fear    not  such  a 

dearth. 
Though  poor  and  destitute  of  friends  thou 

art, 
Perhaps  the  sole  survivor  of  thy  race. 
One  to  whom  Heaven  assign  that  mourn- 
ful part 
The  utmost  solitude  of  age  to  face. 
Still  shall  be  left  some  comer  of  the  heart 
Where  Love  for  living  Thing  can  find  a 

place. 


ON  THE  BANKS   OF  A  ROCKY 

STREAM 

1846.  1849 

Behold  an  emblem  of  o\ir  human  mind 
Crowded  with  thoughts  that  need  a  settled 

home, 
Yet,  like  to  eddying  balls  of  foam 
Within    this    whirlpool,  they  each  other 

chase 
Round  and  round,  and  neither  find 
An  outlet  nor  a  resting-place  f 
Stranger,  if  such  disauietude  be  thine, 
Fall  on  thy  knees  ana  sue  for  help  divine. 


ODE  ON  THE  INSTALLATION  1 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRIM 
ALBERT  AS  CHANCELLOR  ^ 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAi 
BRIDGE,  JULY    1847 

1847.  1847 

INTRODUCTION  AND  CROKCS 

For  thirst  of  power  that  Hemt  a 
owns. 

For  temples,  towers,  and  thraaei 
Too  long  insulted  by  the  Spoiler's  dkoei 

Indignant  Europe  cast 

Her  stormy  foe  at  last 
To  reap  the  whirlwind  on  a  LibjBD  mk 

SOLO  —  (tenor) 

War  b  passion's  basest  game 

Madly  played  to  win  a  name; 
Up  starts  some  tyrant.  Earth  and  Hen 
to  dare, 

The  servile  million  bow; 
But  will  the  lightning  glance  aside  tpifi 

The  Despot's  laurelled  brow? 

CHORUS 

War  is  mercy,  glory,  fame. 
Waged  in  Freedom^s  holy  casae; 
Freedom,  such  as  Man  may  ckia 
Under  God's  restraining  laws. 
Such  is  Albion's  fame  and  glfltj: 
Let  rescued  Europe  tell  the  storr. 

REGIT,  (accompanied) — (contralto 

But  lo,  what  sudden  cloud  baa  dukat 
all 
The  land  as  with  a  funeral  paH  ? 
The  Rose  of  England  suffers  blic;ht, 
The  flower  has  <&ooped,  the  Isle  s  d^^ 

Flower  and  bud  together  fall — 
A  Nation's  hopes  lie  cnuhed  in  Clareootf 
desolate  hall. 

AIR —  (soprano) 

Time  a  chequered  mantle  wears;  — 
Earth  awakes  from  wintry  sleep; 

Again  the  Tree  a  blossom  bears  — 
Cease,  Britannia,  cease  to  weep ! 

Hark  to  the  peals  on  this  bright  Mar  nMO 

They  tell  that  your  future  Queen  u  bora  1 

SOPRANO  SOLO   AND  CHORUS 

A  Guardian  Angel  fluttered 
Above  the  Babe,  unseen; 
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>jie  word  he  softly  uttered  — 

t  xi9^med  the  future  Queen: 

1  joyful  cry  through  the  Island  rang, 

Bajr  and  bold  as  the  trumpet's  clang, 

l>laaid  as  the  reed  of  peace  — 

'  VXCTORIA  be  her  name  I " 

r  righteous  triumphs  are  the  base 

reon  Britannia  rests  her  peaceful  fame. 

QUARTET 

!,   in  his  mantle's  sunniest  fold,  41 

rted.  in  his  arms  the  child; 
'wliile  the  fearless  Infant  smiled, 
happier  destiny  foretold:  — 
Ji^^sLUcy,  by  Wisdom  mild, 
'ained  to  health  and  artless  beauty; 
>iith,  by  pleasure  unbeguiled 
•om  the  lore  of  lofty  duty; 
omanhood  is  pure  renown, 
Ated  on  her  Imeal  throne:  50 

saves  of  myrtle  in  her  Crown, 
reah  with  lustre  all  their  own. 
ove,  the  treasure  worth  possessing, 
[ore  than  all  the  world  beside, 
his  shall  be  her  choicest  blessing, 
ft  to  royal  hearts  denied." 

REGIT,  {accompanied^  —  (bass) 

.t  eve,  the  Star  of  Brunswick  shone 

With  stedfast  ray  benign 
Gotha's  ducal  roof,  and  ou 

The  softly  flowing  Leine;  60 

r  failed  to  gild  the  spires  of  Bonn, 

And  glittered  on  the  Rhine  — 
I  Camus,  too,  on  that  prophetic  night 

Was  conscious  of  the  ray; 
1  his  willows  whispered  in  its  light. 

Not  to  the  Zephyr's  sway, 
t  with  a  Delphic  life,  in  sight 

Of  this  auspicious  day: 

CHORUS 

b  day,  when  Granta  hails  her  chosen  Lord, 
^d  proud  of  her  award,  70 

Confiding  in  the  Star  serene, 
slcomes  the  Consort  of  a  happy  Queen. 

AIR —  (contralto) 

Prince,  in  these  Collegiate  bowers. 
Where  Science,  leagued  with  holier  truth, 


Guards  the  sacred  heart  of  youth, 

Solemn  monitors  are  ours. 

These   reverend  aisles,  these  hallowed 

towers. 
Raised  by  many  a  hand  ai^^t. 
Are  haunted  by  majestic  R)wers, 
The  memories  of  the  Wise  and  Just,    Sc 
Who,  faithful  to  a  pious  trust. 
Here,  in  the  Founder's  spirit  sought 
To  mould  and  stamp  the  ore  of  uiought 
In  that  bold  form  and  impress  high 
That  best  betoken  patriot  loyalty. 
Not  in  vain  those  Sages  taught,  — 
True  disciples,  good  as  great, 
Have  pondered  here  their  country's  weal. 
Weighed  the  Future  by  the  Past, 
Learned  how  social  frames  mav  last,     90 
And  how  a  Land  may  rule  its  fate 
By  constancy  inviolate, 
Though  worlds  to  their  foimdations  reel 
The  sport  of  factious  Hate  or  godless  Zeal. 

AIR —  (bass) 

Albert,  in  thy  race  we  cherish 
A  Nation's  strength  that  will  not  perish 
While  England's  sceptred  Line 
True  to  the  King  of  Kings  is  found; 
Like  that  Wise  ancestor  of  thine 

Who  threw  the  Saxon  shield  o'er  Luther's 
life,  100 

When  first  above  the  yells  of  bieot  strife 
The  trumpet  of  the  Living  Word 

Assumed  a  voice  of  deep  portentous  sound, 

From  gladdened  Elbe  to  startled    Tiber 
heard. 

CHORUS 

What  shield  more  sublime 
E'er  was  blazoned  or  sung  ? 
And  the  PRINCE  whom  we  greet 
From  its  Hero  is  spnmg. 

Resound,  resound  the  strain. 

That  haUs  him  for  our  own  I  no 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again. 
For  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Throne  I 
And  that  Presence  fair  and  bright. 
Ever  blest  wherever  seen, 
Who  deigns  to  grace  our  festal  rite. 
The    pride  of    the    Islands,  VICTORIA 
THE  QUEEN. 
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Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  foregoinsr  Poems 
has  been  so  long  before  the  Pablio  that  no  pre- 
fatory matter,  explanatory  of  any  portion  of 
them  or  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted,  appears  to  be  required ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  observations  contained  in  those  Pre- 
faces upon  the  principles 'of  Poetry  in  general, 
they  would  not  nave  been  reprintCNl  even  as  an 
Appendix  in  this  £dition. 


PREFACE 

TO  THB  SECOND  EDITION  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE 
FOREGOING  FOEMS,  PUBLISHED,  WITH  AN  AD- 
DITIONAL VOLUMIi,  UNDER  THE  TITLE  OP 
"  LYRICAL   BALLADS  " 

Note.  —  In  tuooeeding  Editions,  when  the  Collection 
waa  much  enlarged  and  diveraitled,  this  Preface  was 
transferred  to  the  end  ol  the  Volumes  as  having  little 
of  a  special  application  to  their  contents. 

The  first  Volume  of  these  Poems  has  already 
been  submitted  to  general  perusal.  It  was  ^uh- 
lished  as  an  experiment,  which,  I  hoped,  mi^ht 
be  of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  far,  by  fittmg 
to  metrical  arrangement  a  selection  of  tlie  reed 
language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation, 
that  sort  of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  plea- 
sure may  be  imparted,  which  a  Poet  may  ration- 
ally endeavour  to  impart. 

I  had  formed  no  very  inaccurate  estimate  of 
the  probable  effect  of  those  Poems :  I  flattered 
myself  that  they  who  should  be  pleased  with 
them  would  read  them  with  more  than  common 
pleasure :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  well 
aware,  that  by  those  who  should  dislike  them 
they  would  be  read  with  more  than  common 
disUke.  The  result  has  differed  from  my  ex- 
pectation in  this  only,  that  a  greater  number 
have  been  pleased  than  I  ventured  to  hope  I 
should  please. 

Several  of  my  Friends  are  anxious  for  the 
success  of  these  Poems,  from  a  belief  that, 
if  the  views  with  which  they  were  composed 
were  indeed  realised,  a  class  of  Poetry  would 
be  produced,  well  adapted  to  interest  mankind 
permanently,  and  not  unimportant  in  the  qual- 
ity and  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  moral  relationj : 
^and  on  this  account  they  have  advised  me  to 
prefix  a  systematic  defence  of  the  theory  upon 


which  the  Poems  were  written.  &it  I  ni 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  kntiwii^  c« 
this  occasion  the  Header  would  look 
my  arguments,  since  I  ini^t  be 
having  been  principally  iniiiieaeed  by 
and  foolish  nope  of  reoMnuno  him  ii 
probation  of  these  particular  l^oeiiB :  sei  ^ 
still  more  unwilling  to  undertake  tfe 
cause  adequately  to  display  the  opn 
fully  to  enforce  the  argmnenta,  wwd 
a  space  whoUv  disproportioiiate  to  a  jra 
For,  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  cfea 
coherence  of  which  it  is  soaoeptible,  it 
necessary  to  give  a  full  aoooant  <^  t^  p%i 
state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  eoastrj. 
determine  how  far  tJiis  taste  is  healtliT 
praved  ;  which,  again,  oould  not  be 
without  pointing  out  in  what  mana 
and  the  numan  mind  act  and  re-aek  ct  • 
other,  and  without  retracing  the 
not  01  literature  alone,  but  likewise  d 
itself.  I  have  therefore  altogether 
enter  regularlv  upon  this  defencs^  t^\\ 
sensible  that  there  would  be  somethng^i 
propriety  in  abruptly  obtruding  npoa  tlrfi 
lie,  without  a  few  words  of  introdveooa  P^ 
so  materially  different  from  Uiose  apes  ^ 
general  approbation  is  at  present  bestami 
It  is  supposed  that  by  the  act  6t  vntar 
verse  an  Author  makes  a  formal  eotgseRi 
that  he  will  gratify  certain  koowa  bsk» 
association  ;  ^at  he  not  only  thus  spfriM 
Reader  that  certain  classes  of  ideas  sad  €i^ 
sions  will  be  found  in  his  book,  but  tist  ^ 
will  be  carefully  excluded.  ^  This  exposrf 
symbol  held  forth  by  metrioal  laagssK^  ■ 
in  different  eras  of  literature  have  «xcHe4  " 
different  expectations :  for  example,  ia  i^ 
of  Catullus,  Terence,  and  Lneretias,  m 
of  Statins  or  Claudian :  and  in  our  ovs 
try,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  sad 
and  Fletcher,  and  that  of  Donne  asd  C««ij 
or  Dryden,  or  Pope.  I  will  not  take  up«  a  > 
to  determine  the  exact  impcX  ol  the  pn^ 
which,  by  the  act  of  writing  Sn  verse,  as  A^ 
in  the  nresent  day  makes  to  his  reader;  ^ 
will  undoubtedly  anpear  to  many  p 
have  not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  an 
thus  voluntarily  contracted.  They 
been  accustomed  to  the  gaudiaess  swi 
phraseology  of  many  modem  writets,  if  tb^p 
sist  in  reading  this  book  to  its  oonchnoa,  «"a 


1  The  ideas  which  were  expanded  Into  the  following  Prefaces  and  Essays  flnt  appeared  as  a  PtiCitt  * 
second  edition  of  the  T/uHeal  Ballads.  1600.    lu  the  edition  of  1802  the  Preface  to  that  o(  1S0D  vis 
and  there  was  added  an  Appendix  on  **  Poetic  Diction.**    These  were  repelled  in  aocoeaidve  aditions  el  ttr 
works— with  alterations,  insertions,  and  omissions—  until  they  received  their  last  revision  n  tl» 
1M5.— Bo. 
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Cireqaently  have  to  Btmnrle  with  feeling 
ngreness  and  awkwardness:^  they  will 
iixx&d  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to 
l>  jr  what  species  of  courtesy  theee^  ai- 
€istTx  be  permitted  to  assume  that  title. 
,  t^lierefore,  the  reader  will  not  censure 
a.'tt^«mpting  to  state  what  I  have  proposed 
elf  to  pextorm ;  and  also  (as  far  as  the 
>£  a  preface  will  permit)  to  explain  some 
3liiei  reasons  which  have  determined  me 
cHoice  of  my  purpose :  that  at  least  he 
>  spared  any  unpleasant  feeling  of  disap- 
ecL'fc,  and  that  I  mvself  may  be  protected 
ne  of  the  most  dishonourable  accusations 

can  be  brought  against  an  Author; 
r,  -that  of  an  mdolence  which  prevents 
om  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is  his 
>r,  ipvhen  his  dut^  is  ascertained,  prevents 
om  performing  it. 

piiui3ipftl<>l>j<iU.,  rhi'ii,  jnupuiwd  in  Ihese 
%  ^wsiB  to  choose  incidents  and  situations 
30X11  mon  life,  and  to  relate  or  describe 
tlixroughout,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in  a 
on  of  language  really  used  by  men,  and, 
I  sarae  time,  to  throw  over  tnem  a  cer- 
tolouring  of  imagination,  whereby  ordi- 
HixiKS  should  be  nresented  to  the  mind  in 
a3ual  aspect f  luia  further,  and  above 
.ke  these  incidents  ,^^d  situations 
;  l>y  tracing  in  them,  tnil^^^hough  *.w« 
:ationsly,  the  primary  laws  of  <rar  nature  : 
y,  as  far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  / 
ssociate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement. ! 
bleand»cnatic  life  was  ^enerallv  chosen, 
use  in  that  condition  tHe  essential  passions 
)  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can 
1  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
ipeak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  lan- 
3  ;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our 
intary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater 
licity,  and,  consequently,  may  be  inore 
•atefy  contemplated,  and  more  forcibly 
aunicated ;  because  the  manners  of  rur^ 
;onninate  from  those  elemental^  feelings, 
from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  oc- 
tions,  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and 
nore  durable ;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that 
ition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated 

the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  na- 
,  The  langua^,  too,  of  these  men  has  been 
ited  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to 
s  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational 
es  of  dislike  or  disgnat),  because  such  men 
rly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
!h  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally 
ved  ;  and  because,  from  their  rank  in  soci- 
and  the  nameness  and  narrow  circle  of  their 
rcourse,  being  less  under  the  influence  of 
fd  Tanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and 
one  in  simple  and  unelaborated  expressions^ 
ordingly,  such  a  language,  arising  out  of  re- 
ked  experience  and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more 
nanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  lan- 
ge,  tluui  that  which  is  frequently  substituted 
it  by  Poets,  who  think  that  they  are  confer- 
;  honour  upon  themselves  and  their  art  in 
portion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the 


sympathies  of  men,  and  indnl^  in  arbitrary 
and  capricious  habits  of  expression,  in  order  to 
furnish  food  for  tickle  tastes  and  fickle  appetites 
of  their  own  creation.^ 

I  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  present 
outcry  against  the  triviality  and  meanness,  both 
of  thougnt  and  language,  which  some  of  my 
contemporaries  have  occasionally  introduced 
into  their  metrical  compositions ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  this  defect,  where  it  exists,  is  more 
dishonourable  to  the  Writer^s  own  character 
than  false  refinement  or  arbitrary  innovation, 
thongh  I  should  contend  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  far  less  pernicious  in  the  sum  of  its  conse- 
quences. From  such  verses  the  Poems  in  these 
Tolumes  will  be  found  distinguished  at  least  by 
one  mark  of  difPerenoe,  that  each  of  them  has 
a  worthjr  vurpose,  ^  Not  that  I  always  began  to 
write  with  a  distinct  purpose  formally  con- 
ceived, but  habits  of  meditation  have,  1  trust, 
so  prompted  and  regulated  my  feelings,  that 
my  descriptions  of  such  objects  as  strongly 
excite  those  feelings  will  be  found  to  carry 
along  with  them  a  purpose.  If  this  opinion  be 
erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name 
of  a  Poet.  For  all  good  poetry  is  the  sponta- 
neous orerflow  of  powerful  feelings :  and  though 
this  be  true.  Poems  to  which  any  value  can  be 
attached  were  never  produced  on  any  variety 
of  subjects  but  by  a  man  whoi  being  possessed 
of  more  than  usual  organic  sensibility,  had  also 
thought  long  an4  deeply.  For  our  continued 
uifluxes  of  feeling  are  modified  and  directed 
by  our  thoughts,  which  are  indeed  the  repre- 
sentatives 01  all  our  past  feelings ;  and  as,  by 
contemplating  the  relation  of  these  general  re- 
presentatives to  each  other,  we  discover  what  is 
really  important  to  men,  so,  by  the  repetition 
and  continuance  of  this  act,  our  feelings  will 
be  connected  with  important  subjects,  till  at 
length,  if  we  be  originally  piMsessed  of  much 
sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind  will  be  produced 
that,  by  obeying  blindly  and  mechanically  the 
impulses  ox  those  habits,  we  shall  describe 
objects,  and  utter  sentiments,  of  such  a  nature, 
and  in  such  connection  with  each  other,  that  the 
understanding  of  the  Reader  must  necessarily 
be  in  some  degree  enlightened,  and  his  affec- 
tion strengthened  and  purified; 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  tnese  Poems  has 
a  purpose.  Another  circumstance  must  he 
mentioned  which  distinguishes  these  Poems 
from  the  popular  Poetry  of  the  day ;  it  is  this, 
that  the  feeling  therein  developed  grives  im- 
portance to  the  action  and  situation,  and  not 
the  action  and  situation  to  the  feeling. 

A  sense  of  false  modesty  shall  not  prevent 
roe  from  asserting  that  the  Keader^s  attention 
is  pointed  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  far  less 
for  the  sake  of  these  particular  Poems  than 
from  the  general  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  is  indeed  imi>ortant^  For  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  being  excTted  without 

1  It  !■  worth  while  here  to  observe  thst  the  affecting 
parts  of  Chancer  lire  almost  always  expressed  in  lan- 
guage pure  sod  universally  intelligible  even  to  this  day. 
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the  application  of  g^roas  and  violent  stimulants : 
and  ne  must  have  a  very  faint  perception  of 
its  beauty  and  dignity  who  does  not  know  this, 
and  who  does  not  further  know,  that  one  being: 
is  elevated  above  another  in  proportion  as  he 
possesses  this  capability.    It  has  therefore  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  to  endeavour  to  produce  or 
enlarf^  this  capability  is  one  of  the  best  ser- 
vices m  which,  at  any  period,  a  Writer  can  be 
enf^aged ;    but   this  service,   excellent   at   all 
times,  is  especially  so  at  the  present  day.    For 
a   multituae   of  causes,  unknown    to  former 
times,  are  now  acting  with  a  combined  force  to 
blunt  the  discriminating  powers  of  the  mind, 
and,  unfitting  it  for  all  voluntary  exertion,  to 
reduce  it  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  torpor. 
The  most  effective  of  these  causes  are  the  great 
national  events  which  are  dail^  taking  place, 
and  the  increasing  accumulation   of   men  in 
cities,  where  the  uniformity  of  their  occupa- 
tions produces   a   craving   for   extraordinary 
incident  which  the  rapid   communication   of 
intelligence  hourly  gratifies.    To  this  tendency 
of  life  and  manners  the  literature  and  theatrictu 
exhibitions   of   the   countrv  have   conformed 
themselves.      The   invaluable    works  of   our 
elder  writers,  I  had  almost  said  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  are  driven  into  neglect 
bv  frantic  novels,  sickly  and  stupid  Qerman 
Tragedies,  and  deluges  of  idle  and  extravagant 
stories    in    verse.  —  When  I  think  upon  this 
degrading  thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  spoken  of  the 
feeble  endeavour  made  in  these  volumes  to 
counteract  it ;  and,  reflecting  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  general  evil,  I  shotild  be  oppressed 
with  no  dishonourable  melancholy,  had  I  not  a 
deep  impression  of  certain  inherent  and  inde- 
structible qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and 
likewise  of  certain  powers  in  the  great  and 
permanent  objects  that  act  upon  it,  which  are 
equally  inherent  and  indestructible  ;  and  were 
there  not  added  to  this  impression  a  belief  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  the  evil  will  be 
systematically  opposed  by  men  of  greater  pow- 
ers, and  with  far  more  distinguished  success. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subieots  and 
aim  of  these  Poems,  I  shall  request  the  Read- 
er's permission  to  apprise  him  oi  a  few  circum- 
stances relating  to  their  atyle^  in  order,  among 
other  reasons,  that  he  may  not  censure  me  for 
not  having  performed  what  I  never  attempted. 
The  Reader  will  find  that  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas  rarely  occur  in  these  volumes, 
and  are  utterly  rejected  as  an  ordinary  device 
to  elevate  the  style  and  raise  it  above  prose. 
My  purpose  was  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  to  adopt  the  verv  language  of  men; 
and  assuredly  such  personincations  do  not  make 
any  natural  or  regular  part  of  that  lan^Aff^' 
They  are,  indeed,  a  figure  of  speech  occasionally 
prompted  by  passion,  and  I  have  made  use  of 
them  as  such ;  but  havo  endeavoured  utterly  to 
reject  them  as  a  mechanical  device  of  style,  or 
as  a  family  language  which  Writers  in  metre 
seem  to  lay  claim  to  by  prescription.  I  have 
wished  to  keep  the  Reader  iu  the  company  of 


which  is  sup] 

E roper  object 
ly  particular, 
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flesh  and  blood,  persuaded  that  by  »  d^ 
shall  interest  him.  Othert  vka  fc^ 
different  track  will  interest  him  Hkfrvsr  i 
not  interfere  with  their  dainu  hm  «c^ 
prefer  a  claim  of  my  own.  Then  «C  \4 
found  in  these  v^olomes  little  of  vkax  »  w 
called  poetic^  diction ;  as  mneh  puaa  kds  I 
taken  to  avoid  it  as  is  ordinarih  takA«i 
duce  it ;  this  has  been  done  tor  the  ■ 
already  alleged,  to  bring  my  laicrti  M 
the  language  of  men ;  and  fnrth«z,  bna^ 
pleasure^  which  I  have  proposed  to  sErml 
impart  is  of  a  kind  very  oiffercnt  fruz 

^     '  *  3d  by  many  nencmm  i*  * 

p<ietry.  Witboat  beatrj 
do  not  know  faov  to  c--^ 
exact  ooticn  of  thesri 
which  it  was  my  wish  and  inteidoa  &  ^ 
than  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  d| 
endeavoured  to  look  steadily  at  10?  si^ 
oonseouently  there  is,  I  hope,  in  the»^  f] 
little  f abehood  of  description,  and  sbj  i^ 
expressed  in  langui^  fitted  to  their  np^ 
importance.  Sometmng  mnst  hare  beea^ 
bv  this  practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to  am  prJ 
of  all  good  poetry,  nameW,  good  mme  « 
has  necessarily  cut  me  ofif  fnnn  a  lam  T^ 
of  phrases  and  figures  of  speech  vtkii 
fatner  to  son  have  long  been  refardad  •! 
common  inheritance  ox  Poets.  I  b'^  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  restiict  m;w^  \ 
further  J  having  abstained  from  the  we  <.^  al 
expressions,  in  themselves  proper  lud  i' 
tifid,  bnt  which  have  been  tboushlv  r?« 
by  bad  Poets,  till  such  feelings  of  dii^iaj 
connected  with  them  as  it  is  •careelj'  fm 
by  any  art  of  association  to  orerpover. 

If  in  a  poem  there  should  be  fomd  *^ 
of  lines,  or  even  a  single  line,  ia  v^ 
language,  though  naturally  arraaK«d.  m- 
cording  to  the  strict  laws  ol  metre,  d««' 
differ  from  that  of  prose,  there  is  a  b^ 
class  of  critics,  who,  when  they  staB^< 
these  prosaisms,  as  they  call  them,  vmatf^^ 
they  have  made  a  notable  dtacorery,  »i  ' 
over  the  Poet  as  over  a  man  ignorant  of  kif  1 
profession.  Now  these  men  wooM  erts^'n 
canon  of  criticism  which  the  Reader  v2 ' 
elude  he  must  utterly  reject,  if  he  wis^  *^ 
pleased  with  these  volnmee.  And  h  « 
be  a  most  easy  task  to  prove  to  hiai  "^ 
only  the  langnage  of  a  large  portioa  of  P 
good  poem,  even  of  the  most  eleva^  e^*^ 
must  necessarily,  except  with  refereoee  v 
metre,  in  no  respect  differ  £rom  that  «<'  v 
prose,  bnt  likewise  that  some  <A  ^  _"* 
interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems  v-^ 
found  to  be  strictly  the  lan^ag«  ol  iroi»  «^ 
prose  is  well  written.  Tlie  tzra  ^  ' 
assertion  might  be  demonstrated  by  i>^ 
able  passages  from  almost  all  mt  v^ 
writings,  even  of  Milton  himaelf .  To  ^^ 
the  subject  in  a  general  mairaeT.  I  ^  ■ 
adduce  a  short  composition  of  Graj,  «W«f 
the  head  of  those  who,  by  their  re«en 
have  attempted  to  widen  the  space  of  »<^ 
tion  betwixt  Prose  and  Metri^  ooaapcaa 
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more  than  any  other  roan  ovriotuljr 
in  the  struotnre  of  his  own  poetio 


m    ▼ain  to  me  the  smiling  mcrnings  ihioe, 
1.    Teddening  Ptuebos  lifU  bin  golden  fire ; 
i    liirda  in  Tain  their  amorous  descant  Join, 
«7lieerfal  field*  reaume  their  green  attire. 
»^b«  aara,  alaa  I  for  other  notes  repine ; 
KJfeT^ni  objtet  do  these  eyes  require; 

4,€n%ely  emguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 
tJ.  in  vky  breast  the  imper/ect  joys  expire; 
',  vnomiug  suiiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
d.  new-bom  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
a   fielda  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
ymrmxni  their  little  loTea  the  birds  complain. 
^r^uitUsa  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  htar^ 
«<  weep  t  e  more  because  1  weep  in  vain.** 

rail  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  only  part 
E.  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value  is  the  unes 
<1  in  Italics ;  it  b  equally  ohvious  that, 
L  in  the  rhyme  and  in  the  use  of  the  single 
'* fruitless"  for  fruitlessly,  which  is  so 
defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does 
respect  differ  from  that  of  prose, 
-^e  foregoing  quotation  it  has  been  shown 
tJbe  language  of  Proee^  may  yet  he  well 
;«d  to  Poetry;  and  it  was  previously 
L«d  that  a  large  ^rtion  of  the  language  of 
'  good  poem  can  in  no  respect  diner  from 
of  good  Prose.  We  will  go  further.  It 
l>e  safely  affirmed  that  there  neither  is, 
wui  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the 
sage  of  prose  and  metrical  composition, 
fikre  fond  of  tracing  the  resemblance  be- 
ca  Poetry  and  Painting,  and,  accordingly, 
ail  them  Sisters :  but  where  shall  we  nnd 
.8  of  connection  sufficiently  strict  to  typify 
s^ffinity  betwixt  metrical  and  prose  com- 
mon? They  both  speak  by  and  to  the 
>  organs ;  the  bodies  m  which  both  of  them 
domed  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same 
fcance,  their  affections  are  kindred,  and 
Mt  identical,  not  necessarily  differing  even 
egree ;  Poetry  ^  sheds  no  tears  **  such  as 
eb  weep,'^  but  natural  and  human  tears; 
can  boast  of  no  celestial  ichor  that  distin- 
hes  her  vital  jnices  from  those  of  Prose ; 
same  human  blood  circulates  through  the 
A  of  them  both. 

it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme  and  metrical 
kngement  of  themselres  constitute  a  dis- 
tion  which  overturns  what  has  just  been 
.  on  the  strict  afBnity  of  metrical  hmguafce 
a  that  of  Prose,  and  paves  the  way  tor 
BT  artificial  distinctions  which  the  mind 
mtarily  admits,  I  answer  that  the  language 
rooh  Poetry  as  is  here  recommended  is,  as 

I  here  use  the  word  **  Poetry  **  (though  against  vaj 
I  Judgment^  as  opposed  to  the  wend  Proee,  and 
anymoua  with  mcirloal  compodtlon.  But  much 
hnioo  has  been  introduoed  Into  eritioism  by  this 
trsdistinctioo  of  Poetrv  and  Proee,  faiatead  of  the 
re  ^Qoaophlcal  one  of  Poetry  and  Matter  of  Fact, 
BdeiMe.  The  only  strict  antithe^  to  Proee  is 
tre ;  nor  is  this,  in  truth,  a  strict  antithesis,  because 
IS  and  pssswges  of  metre  so  naturally  occur  in  writ- 
prose,  tliat  it  would  be  soaroely  possible  to  avoid 
m,  evss  were  it  dssbmbls. 


far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  of  the  language 
really  spoken  by  men:  that  this  selection, 
wherever  it  is  made  with  true  taste  and  feel- 
ing, will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  greater 
than  would  at  first  be  imagined,  and  will  en- 
tirely separate  the  composition  from  the  vul- 
^:arity  and  meanness  of  ordinary  life;  and, 
if  metre  be  superadded  thereto,  i  believe  that 
a  dissimilitude  will  be  produced  altogether 
sufficient  for  the  natifioation  of  a  rational 
mind.  What  other  distinction  would  we  have  ? 
Whence  is  it  to  come  ?  And  where  is  it  to  exist  ? 
Not,  surely,  where  the  Poet  speaks  through 
the  mouths  of  his  characters:  it  cannot  be 
necessary^  here,  either  for  elevation  of  style,  or 
any  of  its  supposed  ornaments ;  for,  if  the 
Poet's  subject  he'  judiciously  chosen,  it  will 
naturally,  and  upon  fit  occasion,  lead  him  to 
passions,  the^  language  of  which,  if  selected 
truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily  be  dig- 
nified and  variegated,  and  alive  with  metaphors 
and  figures.  I  forbear  to  speak  of  an  inoon- 
^nity  which  would  shock  the  intelligent 
Reader,  should  the  Poet  interweave  any  for- 
eign splendour  of  his  own  vnth  that  which  the 
passion  naturally  suggests:  'it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  addition  is  unnecessary.  And, 
snrelv,  it  is  more  j^bable  that  those  passages, 
which  with  propriety  abound  with  metaphors 
and  figures,  will  have  their  due  effect  if,  upon 
other  occasions  where  the  passions  are  oi  a 
milder  character,  the  style  also  be  subdued  and 
temperate. 

But,  as  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  give  by 
the  Poems  now  presented  to  the  Keader  must 
depend  entirely  on  just  notions  upon  this 
subject,  and  as  it  is  in  itself  of  high  importance 
to  our  taste  and  moral  feelings,  I  cannot  content 
myself  with  these  detached  remarks.  And  if, 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to 
some  that  my  labour  is  nnnecMsary,  and  that 
I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without 
enemies,  such  persons  may  be  reminded  that, 
whatever  be  the  language  outwardly  holden  by 
men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which  I 
am  wishing  to  establish  is  almost  unknown.  If 
my  conclusions  are  admitted,  and  carried  as 
far  as  they  must  be  carried  if  admitted  at  all, 
our  judgments  concerning  the  works  of  the 
greatest^  Poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  will 
be  far  different  from  what  they  are  at  present, 
both  when  we  praise  and  when*  we  censure: 
and  onr  moral  feelings  influencing  and  influ- 
enced by  these  judgments  will,  I  believe,  be 
corrected  and  pmified. 

Taking  up  the  subject,  then,  upon  general 
grounds,  let  me  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  . 
word  Poet  ?  What  is  a  Poet  ?  To  whom  does  \ 
he  address  himself  ?  And  what  language  Ib  to 
be  expected  from  him  ?  —  He  is  a  man  speaking 
to  men  :  a  man,  it  is  true,  endowed  with  more 
lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
ness, who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  eomprehensive  soul,  than 
are  supposed  to  be  common  amonpr  mankind ;  a 
man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  voli- 
tions, and  who  rejoices  more  than  other  men  in 
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the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him ;  delighting  to 
contemplate^  similar  volitions  and  passions  as 
manifested  in  tJie  goines-on  of  the  Universe, 
and  habitually  impelled  to  create  th^oi  where 
^e  does  not  fiuid  them.  To  thesequalities  he 
^  added  a  dis 
than  any  other  men 


ggiwiHi    flyknpathy 


whic 


are   pieasmg 
resemole  ihe 


an( 


sion 
whic 


ntinnn  nf  their_nirn  minds 


merelyrTStner  men. am  accnsi., *  ^  ^^^^m-m^ 

themselves  Lrr-  whence,  and  from  practice,  he 
hnS  &6[^uired  a  greater  readiness  and  power  in 
expressing  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  and  es- 
pecially those  thoughts  and  feelings  which,  by 
his  own  choice,  or  from  the  structure  of  his  own 
mind,  arise  in  him  without  immediate  external 
excitement. 

But  whatever  portion  of  this  faculty  we  may 
suppose  even  the  greatest  Poet  to  possess,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  limguage  which  it 
will  suggest  to  him  must  often,  in  liveliness  and 
truth,  fall  short  of  that  which  is  uttered  by 
men  in  reid  life  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
those  passions,  certain  shadows  of  which  the 
Poet  thus  produces,  or  feels  to  be  produced,  in 
himself. 

However  exalted  a  notion  we  would  wish  to 
cherish  of  the  character  of  a  Poet,  it  is  obvious 
that,  while  he  describes  and  imitates  passions, 
his  employment^  is  in  some  degree  mechan- 
ical compared  with  the  freedom  and  power  of 
real  and  substantial  action  and  suifering.  So 
that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Poet  to  bring  1:^ 
feelings  near  to  those  of  the  persons  whose 
feelings  he  describes,  nay,  for  short  spaces  of 
time,  perhaps,  to  let  himself  slip  into  an  entire 
delusion,  and  even  confound  and  identify  his 
own  feelings  with  theirs ;  modifying  only  the 
language  which  is  thus  suggested  to  him  by  a 
consideration  that  he  describes  for  a  particulmr 
purpose,  that  of  griving  pleasure.  Here,  then, 
lie  will  apply  the  principle  of  selection  which 
has  been  already  insisted  upon.  He  will  depend 
upon  this  for  removing  what  would  otherwise 
be  painful  or  disgusting  in  the  passion ;  he  will 
feel  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  trick  out  or  to 
elevate  nature :  and  the  more  industriously  he 
applies  this  principle  the  deeper  will  be  his 
faith  that  no  words,  which  his  tancy  or  imagi- 
nation can  suggest,  will  be  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  are  the  emanatiq^  of  reality  and 
tmth. 

But  it  may  be  said  by^  those  who  do  not 
object  to  the  general  spirit  of  these  remarks, 
that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Poet  to  produce 
upon  all  occasions  language  as  exquisitely  fitted 
for  the  passion  as  that  which  the  real  passion 
itself  suggests,  it  is  pro^r  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  as  in  the  situation  of  a  translator, 
who  does  not  scruple  to  substitute  excellences  of 
another  kind  for  those  which  are  nnattainable 
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by  him;   and  endesvours 
pass  his  original,  in  order  to  toakx 
for  the  general  inferiority  to  wkiek  he  i 
paust  submit.    But  this  would  bt  tB4 
idleness  and  unmanly  despair. 
the  language  of  men  who  mpemk  d 
do  not  understand ;  who  talk  of  Poeln. 
matter  of  amusement  and 
'will  converse  with  us  as  ^rsTely : 
Poetry,  as  they  express  it,  as  k  it 

indifferent  as  a  taste   for 
Frontiniac  or  Sherry.    Arlstotkv  I 

Id,  has  said,  that  Poetzy  is  Uh  &m 
Isophic  of  all  writing:    it  is   so:  te 
truth,  not  individual  and  loeml,  bet 
[operative ;   not  standing:  v  . 

lony,  but  carried  alive  into  the  heirc  brj 
;  truth  which  is  its  own 
_  ives  competence  and  oonfidence  to  tJv 
nal  to  which  it  appeals«aad  rvcnvet  tksi 
the  same   tribunal.     I*oetry  is  the 
man  and  nature.    The  obstades 
the  way  of  the  fidelity  of  th«  Bm  _ 
Historian,  and  of  their  conaeqneat 
incalculably  greater  than  those 
be  encountered  by  the  Poet  who 
the  dignity  of  his  art.    The  Poet 
one  restriction  only,  namely,  the 
giving  immediate  ^leasnre  to  a  ~ 
posseraed  of  that  informatioo  i 
expected  from  him,  not  as  a  lawyer,  a ; 
cian,  a  mariner,  an  astronomy,  or  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  Man.    Except 
restriction,  there  is  no  object  standi^ 
the  Poet  and  the  image  of  thii^s ; 
and  the  Biographer  and  Historian,  Ikffti 
thousand. 

Nor  let  this  necessitr  of  prodneiBgii 

fleasure  be  considered  as  a  degradatifs^l 
*oet's  art.    It  is  far  otherwise.    It ' 
knowledgment  of  the  beanty  of  the 
an  acknowledgment  the  more  siaotxv 
not  formal,  but  indirect ;  it  is  a  tadc  ^6e^\ 
easv  to  him  who  looks  at  the  worid  iitki 
of  love:  further,  it  is  a  homage  paid 
native  and  naked  dignity  of  man,  to  tib» 
elementary  principle  of  pleasure,  hj 
knows,  and  feels,  and  Irres,  and  mam. 
have  no  sympathv  but  what  is  propsfn 
pleasure :  I  would  not  be  misnad^stiie^; 
wherever  we  sympathise  with  pain,  it  «3I 
found  that  the  sympathy  is  prodoMd  asti 
ried  on  by  subtle  combinations  with  p '^ 
We  have  no   knowledge,  that  is,  so 
principles   drawn  froip  uie  oontenpfaa*; 
particular  facts,  but  what  has  bees  Mk 
pleasure,  and  exists  in  ns  b^  pteasmv 
The  Man  of  science,  the  Chemist  and 
ticiui,  whatever  d^oultaes  and  diic«B 
may  have  had  to  straggle  with,  ksovod 
this.    However  painful  may  be  the  obiBeftK 
which  the  Anatomist's  knowledge ii< 
he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  ^kmofy 
where  he  has  no  pleasure  he  has  no ' 
What  then  does  the  Poet  f    He 
and  the  objects  that  snrrosnd  bins 
le-acting  upon  eadi  othsr,  soai to 
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oomplexitjr  of  pain  and  pleasore;  he 
man  in  hb  own  nature  and  in  his  oidi- 
as  contemplating  this  with  a  certain 
it.jT  of  immediate  knowledcirOt  with  oer- 
aosAiriotions,^  intuitions,  ana  deductions, 
from  habit  acc^uire  the  quality  of  intu- 
;  Ixe  considers  him  as  looking  upon  this 
e3c  scene  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  find- 
re^-ywhere  objects  that  immediatelj  excite. 
X    sympathies  which,  from  the  neceoeities 

x&«ttnre,  are  accompanied  by  an  orerbal- 
>:£  ©niojrment. 

t;l:&is  knowledge  which  all  men  carry  about 
tJiem,  and  to  these  sympathies  in  which, 
•-ut;  any  other  discipline  than  that  of  our 
lL£e,  we  are  fitted  to  take  delight,  the 
principally  directs  his  attention.  He  con- 
i  ziiiULAiuLnat]iie.Me^sentially_adapted.la 
ofclier,  and  the  mind^of  man  as  naturally 
dirrorof  the  fairest  and  most  interesting 
;rties  of  nature.  And  thus  the  Poet, 
pt«d  hj  this  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  ac- 
•conies  him  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
es,  converses  with  general  nature,  with 
tiona  akin  to  those  which,  through  labour 
lengrth  of  time,  the  Man  of  science  has 
d  up  in  himself,  by  conversing  with  those 
onlar  parts  of  nature  which  are  the  ob- 

of  his  studies.  The  knowledge  both  of 
E^oet  and  the  Man  of  science  is  pleasure; 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves  to  us  as 
oessary  part  of  our  existence,  our  natural 
xmalienable  inheritance  ^  the  other  is  a  per- 
1  and  individual  acouisition,  slow  to  come 
s^  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy 
lecting  us  with  our  fellow-beings.  The  Man 
nence  seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and  unknown 
»f  actor ;  he  cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his  soli- 
»  :  the  £o^t^  singing  a  song^  in  which  all 
%an  beings  join  wiuTlfnni,  rejoices  in  the  pre- 
se  of^tnShas  our  visible  fnend  and  hourly 
jpifcnibn.  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer 
it  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
reasion  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
mce.  Emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  the 
itn  as  Shakspeare  hath  said  of  man,  **  that 
looks  before  and  after."  He  is  the  rock  of 
ence  for  human  nature ;  an  upholder  and 
server,  carrying  everywhere  with  him  rela- 
iship  and  love.  In  spite  of  difPerence  of  soil 
I  climate,  of  language  and^  manners,  of  laws 
I  customs:  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone 
;  of  mind,  and  things  violently  destroyed; 
I  Poet  binds  together  by  passion  and  know- 
1^  die  vast  empire  of  human  society,  as 
IS  spread  over  the  whole  earth  and  over 

time.  The  objects  of  the  Poet*s  thoughts 
»  everywhere ;  tlinngh  the  eyes  and  senses  of 
in  are.  it  is  true,  his  favourite  guides,  yet  he 
U  follow  wheresoever  he  can  find  an  atmos- 
ere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings, 
etry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge  — 
IS  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  If  the 
>oiir8  of  Men  of  science  should  ever  create 
y  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
r  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we 
bitoally  receive,  the  Poet  will  sleep  then  no 


more  than  at  present :  he  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  Man  of  science,  not  only  in 
those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be  at 
his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of 
the  objects  of  the  science  itself.  The  remotest 
discoveries  of  the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  or 
Mineralogist,  will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the 
Poet's  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed, 
if  tlie  time  should  ever  come  when  these  things 
shall  be  familiar  to  ns,  and  the  relations  under 
which  they  are  contemplated  bv  the  followers 
of  these  respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly 
and  palpably  material  to  us  as  enjoying  and  suf- 
fering bein^.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiar- 
ised to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were, 
a  form  of  noih  and^  blood,  the  Poet  will  lend 
his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and 
will  welcome  the  Being  thus  produced  as  a  dear 
and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of  man.  — 
It  is  not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  any  one, 
who  holds  that  sublime  notion  of  Poetry  which 
I  have  attempted  to  convey,  will  break  in  upon 
the  sanctity  and  truth  of  his  pictures  by  transi- 
tory and  accidental  ornaments,  and  endeavour 
to  excite  admiration  of  himself  by  arts,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  must  manifestly  depend  upon 
the  assumed  meanness  of  his  subject. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  applies  to  Poetry 
in  general,  but  esnecially  to  those  parts  of  com- 
positions where  tne  Poet  speaks  through  the 
mouths  of  his  characters ;  and  upon  this  point 
it  appears  to  authorise  the  conclusion  that  Uiere 
are  few  persons  of  good  sense  who  would  not 
allow  that  the  dramatic  parts  of  composition 
are  defective  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from 
the  real  language  of  nature,  ana  are  coloured 
by  a  diction  of  the  Poet^s  own,  either  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual  Poet  or  belonging  simply 
to  Poets  in^  general ;  to  a  body  of  men  wno, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  compositions 
bein^  in  metre,  it  is  expected  wUl  employ  a 
particular  langauge. 

^  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  dramatic  parts  of  compo- 
sition that  we  look  for  this  distinction  of  lan- 
gnage ;  but  still  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
where  the  Poet  speaks  to  us  m  his  own  person 
and  character.  To  this  I  answer  by  reierring 
the  Reader  to  the  description  before  given  of  a 
Poet.  Among  the  qualities  there  enumerated 
as  principally  conducii^  to  form  a  Poet,  is  im- 
plied nothing  differingm  kind  from  other  men, 
but  only  in  degree.  The  sum  of  what  was  said 
is,  that  the  Poet  ib  chiefly  distinguished  from 
other  men  bv  a  greater  promptness  to  think 
and  feel  witnont  immediate  external  excite- 
ment, and  a  greater  power  in  expressing  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  produced  in  him 
in  that  maimer.^  But  these  passions  and 
thoughts  and  feeliiu^s  are  the  general  passions 
and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  And  with 
what  are  they  connected  ?  tindoubtedly  with 
our  moral  sentiments  and  animal  seuMtions, 
and  with  the  causes  which  excite  these ;  with 
the  operations  of  the  elements,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  the  visible  universe ;  with  storm  and 
snnahina,  with  the  levolutiom  of  the  iSMonsi 
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with  oold  and  heat,  with  loss  of  friends  and 
kindred,  with  injories  and  resentments^flrrati- 
tade  and  hope,  with  fear  and  sorrow.  These, 
and  the  like,  are  the  sensations  and  objects 
which  the  Poet  describes,  as  they  are  the  sen- 
sations of  other  men  and  the  objects  which 
interest  them.  The  Poet  thinks  and  feels  in 
the  spirit  of  human  passions.  How,  then,  can 
his  langnage  differ  in  anv  material  degree  from 
that  of  allother  men  who  feel  vividljr  and  see 
clearly  ?  It  mig^ht  be  provted  that  it  is  impos- 
sible. Bat  supposing  that  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  Poet  might  then  be  allowed  to  use 
a  peculiar  language  when  expressing  his  feel- 
ings for  his  own  gratification,  or  that  of  men 
like  himself.    But  VqsUl  dcumt  write  far  Poftta 


alonOj,^  but  for  men.  Unless^  therefore,  we  are 
aHrocates  for  that  admiration  which  subsists 
upon  ignorance,  and  that  pleasure  which  arises 
from  hearing  what  we  do  not  understand,  the 
Poet  most  descend  from  this  supposed  height ; 
and,  in  order  to  excite  rational  sympathy,  he 
must  express  himself  as  other  men  express 
themselves.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
while  he  is  only  selecting  from  the  real  language 
of  men,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
composing  accurately  in  the  spirit  of  such  se- 
lection, he  is  treading  upon  safe  ground,  and 
we  know  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him. 
Our  feelings  are  the  same  with  respect  to  ipetre ; 
for,  as  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  Reader, 
the  distinction  of  metre  is  regular  and  uniform, 
and  not,  like  that  which  is  produced  by  what 
is  usually  called  pobtio  diction,  arbitrary,  and 
subject  to  infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  cal- 
culation whatever  can  be  made.  In  the  one 
case,  the  Reader  is  utterly  at  the  merey  of  the 
Poet,  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may 
choose  to  connect  with  the  passion  ^  whereas, 
in  the  other,  the  metre  obeys  certain  laws,  to 
which  the  Poet  and  Reader  both  willingly  sub- 
mit because  they  are  certain,  and  because  no 
interference  is  made  by  them  with  the  passion 
but  such  as  the  concurring  testimony  of  ages 
has  shown  to  heighten  and  improve  the  pleasure 
which  oo-exists  with  it. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  answer  an  obvious 
question,  namely,  ^fhy^  professing  these  opin- 
ions, have  I  written  in  vei»e  ?  To  this,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  answer  as  is  included  in  what  has 
been  already  said,  I  reply,  in  the  first  place. 
Because,  however  I  may  have  restricted  my- 
self, there  is  still  left  open  to  me  what  confes- 
sedly constitutes  the  most  valuable  object  of 
all  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  great 
and  universal  passions  of  men,  the  most  general 
and  interesting  of  their  occupations,  and  the 
entire  world  of  nature  before  me  —  to  supply 
endless  combinations  of  forms  and  imager:^* 
Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  whatever  is 
interesting  in  these  objects  may  be  as  vividly 
described  m  prose,  why  should  I  be  condemned 
for  attemptinfl^  to  superadd  to  such  description 
the  charm  which,  by  the  consent  of  all  nations, 
is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  metrical  language  r 
To  this,  by  such  as  are  yet  unconvinced,  it  may 
be  answered  that  a  very  small  part  of  the.  plea- 


sure given  by  Poetry  depends  apoi  t^ 
and  that  it  is  injudicious  to  write  is : 
less  it  be  accompanied  with  Um  o&e 
distinctions  of  style  with  which  meots] 
accompanied,  and  that,  by  sodi  deritiiii 
will  be  lost  from  the  snook  whieh  vi& 
be  given  to  the  Reader's  aosociaCuH  ^^i 
be  counterbalanced  by  any  pleaflotK  «n 
,  can  derive  from  the  general  powcx  d.  sBa 
In  answer  to  those  who  still  oontcad 
necessity  of  acoompanving  ra«tra  with 
appropriate  colours  oi   style   in  ocder 
accomplishment  of  its  appropriate  »d. 
also,  m    my  oi>inion,  er^AxXj  tai 
power  of  metre  in  itself,  it  might, 
far  as  relates  to  these  Volan&es,  UkJ% 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  poentf  ■% 
written  upon  more  hnmble  snbieeti,  sac 
still  more  naked  and  simple  style,  w) 
continued  to  give  iileasore  from 
generation.    Now,  if  nakedneos 
be  a  defect,  the  fact  here 
strong  presumption  that  poems 
naked  and  simple  are  capable  of 
sure  at  the  present  day ;  and,  what  I 
chiefly  to  attempt,  at  present,  was  tojess', 
dot  havi 


self  for  having  written  under  th« 
this  belief. 

But  various  causes  might  be  poinfted«a^ 
when  the  style  is  manly,  ana  the  tt^f^\ 
some  importance,  words  metrieally  as^ 
will  long  continue  to  impart  snc^  a  pbai»i 
mankind  as  he  who  proves  the  extaat  d  a 
pleasure  will  be  desirous  to  imparL  iV  i 
of  poetrv  is  to  produce  excitement  is  4*^ 
enoe  with  an  overbalance  of  pleanu* ;  ^  \ 
the  supposition,  excitement  is  an  mas 
irregular  state  of  the  mind ;  ideas  sad 
do  not,  in  that  state,  succeed  each  och£r»^ 
customed  order.  If  the  words,  bowFTcr 
which  this  excitement  is  prodaoed  be^k 
selves  powerful,  or  the  images  and  f« 
an  nndue  proportion  of  pain  connected 
them,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  cxaae 
may  be  carried  beyond  its  proper  be«»ds. 
the  ecKpresence  of  something  regular.  \ 
to  which  the  mind  has  been  aoci»toa 
ous  moods  and  in  a  less  excited  state,  < 
have  great  efficacy  in  tempering  and : 
the  passion  by  an  intertextore  of  onfiasr 
ing,  and  of  feeling  not  stricdr  and 
connected  with  the  passion.  TBis  b  i— ^ 
ably  true  ;  and  hence,  though  the  opiuci  i 
at  first  appear  paradoxical,  from  the  teaM 
of  metre  to  divest  language,  in  a  eertsn  da 
of  its^  reality,  and  thus  to  throw  a  sot  <d 
consciousness  of  unsubstantial  ezotsMt 
the  whole  composition,  there  can  be  IhtUi 
but  that  more  pathetic  sitoations  uA  «^ 
meats,  that  is^  those  which  have  a  gresswii 
portion  of  pam  connected  with  thcoi,  arl 
endured  in  metrical  coinposatian,  espMii^j 
rhyme,  tkan  in  prose.  The  metre  of  tik«  4 
ballads  is  very  artless,  yet  they  oontn  aa 
passages  which  would  lUnstmte  this  cfoss 
and,  I  hope,  if  the  following  poem  b»  iM 
tively  perused,  similar  instaaoai  wiU  be  tai 
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a.  This  opinion  may  be  farther  iUna- 
>y  appealing  to  the  RcuKler^s  own  experi- 

the  reluotanoe  with  which  he  ooniee  to 
emsal  of  the  distressful  parts  of  "  Cla- 
LArlowe,"  ^  or  the^  *'  Gamester  *' ;  while 
oarers  writings,  in  the  must  pathetio 
never  act  npon  na,  as  pathetic,  beyond 
mds  of  pleasure — an  effect  which,  in  a 
-reater  degree  than  might  at  first  be  im- 

is  to  be  ascribed  to  small,  bnt  continual 
gnilar  impulses  of  pleasurable  surprise 
fce  metrical  arrangement.  -^  On  the  other 
what  it  must  be  ^owed  will  much  more 
itly  happen),  if  the  Poet's  words  should 
mmeiisarate  with  the  panion,  and  inade- 
i>  raise  the  Reader  to  a  neight  of  desirable 
aent,  then  (unless  the  Poet's  choice  of 
tre  has  been  grossly  injudicious),  in  the 
a  of  pleasure  which  the  Reader  has  been 
ymea  to^  connect  with  metre  in  general, 
the  feeling,  whether  cheerful  or  melan- 
^Mrhidi  he  has  been  accustomed  to  connect 
lat  particular  morement  of  metre,  there 

I  found  something  which  will  greauy  con- 
»  to  impart  pawion  to  the  words,  and  to 
the  complex  end  which  the  Poet  proposes 
self. 

had  undertaken  a  stbtematio  defence 

theory  here  maintained,  it  would  have 

njr   duty  to  develop  the  yarious  causes 

rhich  the  pleasure  received  from  metrical 

ige  depends.    Among  the  chief  of  these 

IS  to  be  reckoned  a  principle  which  must 

II  known  to   those  who  have  made  any 
Arts  the  object  of  accurate  reflection ; 

y,  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives 
the  perception  of  similitude  in  dissimili- 

This  principle  is  the  great  spring  of  the 
ky  of  our  mmds,  and  their  chief  feeder. 
this  principle  the  direction  of  the  sexual 
ite,  and  all  the  passions  connected  with 
ce  their  origin :  it  is  the  life  of  our  ordi- 
lonversation ;  and  ^  u^n  the  accuracy  widi 
I  ssnaiUtude  in  dissimilitude,  and  dissimili- 
in  similitude,  are  perceivid,  depend  our 
and  our  moral  feelings.  It  would  not  be 
ess  employment  to  apply  this  principle  to 
ottsideration  of  metrej  and  to  show  that 
>  is  hence  enabled  to  afford  much  pleasure, 
a  point  out  in  what  manner  that  pleasure 
duoed.  But  my  limits  will  not  permit  me 
ter  npon  this  subject,  and  I  must  content 
If  with  a  general  summary, 
ave  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
low  of  powerful  feelings  :  it  takes  ^  its 
1  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity ; 
(motion  is  contemplated  till,  by  a  species 
-action,  the  tranquillity  gradually  aisap- 
k  and  an  emotion,  kindred  to  that  which 
b^ore  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is 
oally  produced,  and  does  itself  actually 

in  the  mind.  In  this  mood  successful 
Kisition  generally  begins,  and  in  a  mood 
ar  to  this  it  is  carried  on ;  bnt  the  emotion, 
haterer  kind,  and  in  whatever  degree, 

various  causes,  is  qualified  by  various 
Hires,  BO  that  in  describing  any  passions 


whatsoever,  which  are  voluntarily  described, 
the  mind  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  m  a  state  of 
enjojrment.  If  Nature  be  thus  cautious  to 
preserve  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  a  being  so 
employed,  the  Poet  ought  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  held  forth  to  him,  and  ought  especially 
to  take  care  that,  whaterer  passions  ne  com- 
mnnic&tes  to  his  Reader,  those  psssions,  if  his 
Reader's  mind  be  sound  and  vigorous,  should 
always  be  accompanied  with  an  over-balance  of 
pleasure.  Now  the  music  of  harmonious  metri- 
cal languapre,  the  sense  of  difficulty  overcome, 
and  the  blmd  association  of  pleasure  which  has 
been  previously  received  from  works  of  rhyme 
or  metre  of  the  same  or  similar  construction,  an 
indistinct  perception  pe^Metually  renewed  of 
language  closel^r  resembling  that  of  real  life, 
and  yet,  in  the  circumstance  of  metre,  differing 
from  it  so  widely — all  these  imperceptibly 
make  up  a  complex  feeling  of  delist,  which  is 
of  the  most  important  use  in  tempering  the 
painful  feeling  always  found  interminglea  with 
powerful  descriptions  of  the  deeper  passions. 
This  effect  is  always  produced  in  pathetic  and 
impassioned  poetrv ;  while,  in  lighter  composi- 
tions, the  ease  ana  gracefulness  with  which  the 
Poet  manages  his  numbers  are  themselves  con- 
fessedly a  principal  source  of  the  gratification 
of  the  Reader.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
however,  upon  this  subject,  mav  be  effected  by 
affirming,  what  few  persons  will  deny,  that  of 
two  descriptions,  either  of  passions,  manners, 
or  characters,  each  of  them  equally  well  exe- 
cuted, the  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse, 
the  verse  will  be  read  a  hundred  times  where 
theprose  is  read  once. 

fiavinpr  thus  explained  a  few  of  my  reasdiis 
for  writing  in  verse,  and  why  I  have  chosen 
subjects  from  common  life,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  my  language  near  to  the  real  language 
of  men,  if  I  have  been  too  minute  in  picking 
my  own  cause,  I  have  at  the  same  time  been 
treating  a  subject  of  general  interest :  and  for 
this  reason  a  few  words  shall  be  addea  with  re- 
ference solely  to  these  particular  poems,  and 
to  some  defects  which  wdl  probably  be  found 
in  them.  I  am  sensible  that  my  associations 
must  have  sometimes  been  particular  instead 
of  general,  and  that,  -consequently,  giving  to 
things  a  false  importance,  I  may  have  some- 
times written  upon  unworthy  subjects;  but  I 
am  less  apprehensive  on  this  account,  than  that 
my  language  may  frequently  have  suffered 
from  those  arbitrary  connections  of  feelings  and 
ideas  with  particular  words  and  phrases  from 
which  no  man  can  altogether  protect  himself. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  some  instances, 
feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous,  may  bo  given  to 
my  Readers  by  expressions  which  appeared  to 
me  tender  ana  pathetic.  Such  faulty  expres- 
sions, were  I  convinced  they  were  faulty  at 
present,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  contmue 
to  be  so,  I  would  willingly  take  all  reasonable 
pains  to  correct.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  make 
these  alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a 
few  individuals,  or  even  of  certain  classes  of 
men ;  for  where  the  uDderstanding  of  an  autho.^ 
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is  not  ooDvineed,  or  hii  feelings  altered,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  great  injury  to  himself : 
for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and  support ; 
and,  if  he  set  them  aside  in  one  instance,  he 
may  be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind 
shsil  lose  all-  confidence  in  itself,  and  become 
utterly  debilitated.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  critic  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  is 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  Poet, 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  much  greater  degree :  for 
there  can  be  no  presumption  in  saying  of  most 
readers,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages  of 
meaning  through  which  words  have  pa^ed,  or 
with  the  fickleness  or  stability  of  the  relations 
of  particular  ideas  to  each  other;  and,  above 
all,  since  they  are  so  much  less  interested  in 
the  subject,  tney  may  decide  lightly  and  care- 
lessly. 

Long  as  the  reader  has  been  detained,  I  hope 
he  wiU  permit  me  to  caution  him  against  a 
mode  of  false  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  poetry,  in  which  the  language  closely  re- 
sembles tnat  of  life  and  nature.  Such  verses 
have  been  triumphed  over  in  parodies,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  is  a  fair  specimen :  — 

**  I  put  mv  hat  upon  my  bead 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  num 
Whoee  hat  waa  in  his  hand.*' 

Immediately  under  these  lines  let  us  place 
one  of  the  most  justly-admired  stanzas  oi  the 
*' Babes  in  the  Wood.*^* 

**  These  pretty  Babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down; 
But  neTer  more  they  mw  the  Man 
Approaching  from  the  Town.** 

In  both  these  stanzas  the  words^  and  the 
order  of  the  words,  in  no  respect  differ  from 
the  most  unimpassioned  conversation.  There 
are  words  in  both,  for  example,  *'the  Strand,'* 
and  **  the  Town,''  connected  with  none  but  the 
most  familiar  ideas;  yet  the  one  stanza  we 
admit  as  admirable,  and  the  other  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  superlatively  contemptible. 
Whence  arises  this  difference?  Not  from  the 
metre,  not  from  the  language,  not  from  the 
order  of  the  words ;  but  the  maUer  expressed  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  is  contemptible.  The 
proper  method  of  treating  trivial  and  simple 
verses,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  stanza  would 
be  a  fair  parallelism,  is  not  to  say,  this  is  a 
bad  kind  of  poetry,  or,  this  is  not  poetry ;  but, 
this  wants  sense;  it  is  neither  interesting  in 
itself,  nor  can  lead  to  anything  interesting ;  the 
images  neither  originate  in  that  sane  state  of 
feeling  which  arises  out  of  thonght,  nor  can 
excite  thought  or  feeling  in  the  Reader.  This 
is  the  only  sensible  manner  of  dealing  with 
such  verses.  Why  trouble  yourself  about  the 
species  till  yon  have  previonsly  decided  upon 
the  genus?  Why  take  pains  to  prove  that 
an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  wnen  it  is  self-evident 
that  he  is  not  a  man  ? 

One  reanest  I  mnst  make  of  ray  Reader, 
which  is,  tnat  in  judging  these  Poems  he  would 


decide  by  his  own  feelings  genasarir,  ari 
by  reflection  upon  what  will  fuiiW?  h 
judgment  of  others.  How  coBOBsn  » i 
near  a  penon  say,  I  myself  do  boc  xkiyr  h 
style  OI  composition,  or  this  or  that 
but  to  such  and  saolT  ripsaw  of  p«wp« 
appear  mean  or  ludicrona !  Tlui  mm  i 
cism,  so  destructive  of  all  toumd  wamtx"^' 
judgment,  is  almost  umTenal :  let  tht 
then  abide,  independently,  by  his  ovs  M 
and,  if  he  finds  himself  affeetedL,  bi  w 
suffer  such  conjectures  to  iatcrfief*  rs 
pleasure. 
If  an  Author,  bv  any  single  eompestrmi 
ith 


impressed  us  with  respect  for 
useful  to  consider  this  as  affordiag  a  Ff^ 
tion  that  on  other  oocasions  where  we  ha*tt 
displeased  he.  nevertheless,  nay  an 
written  ill  or  absurdly ;  and  farther,  to  fTHi 
so  much  credit  for  this  cme  eompostM  », 
induce  us  to  review  what  has  dia|>i—^ 
with  more  care  than  we  ahonld  otb«^v 
bestowed  upon  it.  This  is  not  oalysa 
justice,  but,  in  our  decisions  vpoa 
cially,  may  conduce,  in  a  higli  d 
improvement  of  our  own  taste :  for  ae 
taste  in  poetry,  and  in  all  the  other  vi 
Joshna  Reynolds  has  observed,  is  as 
talent,  which  can  only  be  produced  W  — 
and  a  long-continued  intei  course  with  !hr 
models  of  composition.  This  is 
with  so  ridiculous  a  purpose  as  to  prr««s^ 
most  inexperienced  Reader  from  j*k^ 
himself  (I  nave  already  said  that  I  ynk  i^ 
judge  for  himself),  but  merely  to  tovrj 
rashness  of  decision,  and  to  sumit »! 
Poetry  be  a  subject  on  which  msch 
not  been  bestowed,^  the  jod^mast  me 
erroneous ;  and  that,  in  many  eases,  it 
rilv  will  be  so. 

Nothing  would,  I  know,  have  so 
contributed  to  further  the  end  whi^  I 
view,  as  to  have  shown  of  what  had 
pleasure  is,  anc^how  that  plessore  b . 
which  is  confessedly  prodneed  by  ist<iicJ 
position  essendally  different  froioi  that  vl 
nave  here  endeavoured  to  leeunuuead :  fir^ 
Reader  will  say  that  he  has 
composition;  and  what  more  can  br^Mt 
him?  The  power  of  any  art  is  linifeiJ: 
he  will  suspect  that,  if  it  be  proposed  t* ' 
him  with  new  friends,  tliat  can  be  osK 
condition  of  his  abandoning^  his  eU 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  the  Reader  n 
self  conacions  of  the  pleasore  whicb  hi  I 
received  from  snch  corapositioB,  txmpJk 
to  which  he  has  peculinly  attached  ibl 
dearing  name  of  Poetry;  and  aR  nal 
an  habitual  ^rstitade,  and  somHhiB|^  ('I 
honourable  bieotry,  for  the  objeeii  wWM 


long  continaed  to  please  thi 
wish  to  be  pleased,  but  to  be  pleased  is  i 
particniar  wav  in  which  we  hare  heie  «ri 
toroed  to  be  pleased.   Hiers  is  is 
enough  to  resist  a  host  of 

should  be  the  leas  able  to  eombat 

fnlly,  as  I  am  wilKag  to  sDow  thM,  is  «l 
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r 
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^3 


enjoy  the  Poetry  which  I  am  recom- 

^  it  woiUd  be  necesiary  to  give  np  muoh 

S.S  ordinarily  enjoyed.    But  would  mj 

.-^re  permitted  me  to  point  out  how  this 

is    produced,  immy  obstacles  might 

removed,  and  the  Reader  assisted  in 

that  the  powers  of  language  are  not 

as  he  may  suppose;  and  that  it  is 

dTor  poetiy  to  give  other  enjo^ents,  of 

more  lasting,  and  more  exquisite  nature. 

"^  of  the  subject  has  not  been  altogether 

<1,  but  it  has  not  been  so  much  my 

a.iin  to  prove,  that  the  interest  excited 

other  kinds  of  poetry  is  less  vivid,  and 

t;li J  of  the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind. 


as  to  offer  reasons  for  preenming  that  if  my 
purpose  were  fulfilled,  a  species  of  poet^ 
would  be  produced  which  is  genuine  poetry  ^  in 
its  nature  well  adanted  to  interest  mankind 
permanently,  and  likewise  important  in  the 
multiplicity  and  quality  of  its  moral  relations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Poems,  the  Reader  will  be  able 
clearly  to  perceive  tiie^  object  which  I  had  in 
view :  he  will  determine  how  far  it  has  been 
attained,  and,  what  is  a  much  more  important 
question,  whether  it  be  worth  attaining :  and 
upon  the  decision  of  these  two  questions  will 
rest  ray  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  Public. 
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,  as  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
e  perusal,  without  which,  confined,  as 
>  1>een,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  preface, 
e^ajiing  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  I 
.3cious  to  give  an  exact  notion  of  the  sense 
kch    the   phrase   poetic   diction  has  been 

^nd  for  this  purpose,  a  few  words  shall 
:y&  added,  concerning  the  origin  and  char- 
iss^ics  of  the  phraseology  which  I  have  con- 
e4l  under  that  name. 
9  eaxiiest  poets  of  all  nations  generally 
»  from  passion  excited  by  real  events; 
^trrote  naturally,  and  as  men  :  feeling  pNow- 
i-yr  as  they  did,  tneir  lanipiage^  was  daring, 
nsnrative.  In  succeeding  times,  Poets, 
Men  ambitions  of  the  fame  of  Poets,  per- 
rafiT  the  inflnenee  of  such  language,  and  de- 
ft of  producing  the  same  effect  without 
^  animated  bsr  the  same  passion,  set  them- 
s  to  a  mechanical  adoption  of  these  fibres 
jooch,  and  made  use  of  them,  sometimes 
prooriety,  but  mnch  more  frequentlv 
\ea  tnem  to  feelings  and  thoughts  with 
Ix  they  had  no  natural^  connection  whatso- 
A  langnsj^  was  thus  insensiblv  produced, 
rnngr  materially  from  the  real  language  of 

in  amp  situatton.  The  Reader  or  Hearer 
a>is  distorted  language  found  himself  in  a 
Esrbed  and  nnuraal  state  of  mind  :^  when 
sted  b:r  the  genuine  language  of  passion  he 
"been  in  a  perturbed  and  unusual  state  of 
1  also :  in  both  cases  he  was  willing  that 

common  judgment  and  understanding 
lid  he  laid  asleep,  and  he  had  no  instinctive 

infallible  perception  of  the  true  to  make 

reject  the  iblse ;  the  one  served  as  a  pass- 
;  for  the  other.  The  emotion  was  in  ooth 
«  delightful,  and  no  wonder  if  he  oon- 
aded  the  one  with  the  other,  and  believed 
mboth  to  be  produced  by  the  same  or  similar 
sea.  Besides,  the  Poet  spake  to  him  in  the 
meter  of  a  man  to  be  looked  np  to,  a  man 
genins  and  authority*  Thus,  and  from  a 
lety  of  other  causes,  this  distorted  Isngnage 


was  received  with  admiration ;  and  Poets,  it  is 
probable,  who  had  before  contented  themselves 
for  the  most  nart  with  misapplying  only  ex- 
pressions which  at  first  had  been  oictated  by 
real  passion,  carried  the  abuse  still  further, 
and  introduced  phrases  composed  apparently  in 
the  spirit  of  the  original  figurative  language  of 
passion,  yet  altogether  of  their  own  invention, 
and  characterised  bv  various  degrees  of  wanton 
deviation  from  good  sense  and  nature. 

It  IB  indeed  true  that  the  langua^  of  the 
earliest  Poets  was  felt  to  differ  materially  from 
ordinary  language,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  it  was  really 
spoken  by  men,  language  which  the  Poet  him- 
self had  uttered  when  he  had  been  affected  by 
the  events  which  he  described,  or  which  he  had 
heard  uttered  by  those  around  him.  To  this 
language  it  is  probable  that  metre  of  some  sort 
or  other  was  early  superadded.  This  separated 
the  genuine  language  of  Poetry  still  further 
from  common  hfe,  so  that  whoever  read  or 
heaitl  the  poems  of  these  earliest  Poets  felt 
himself  moved  in  a  way  in  which  he  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  be  moved  in  real  Uf e, 
and  by  causes  manifestly  different  from^  those 
which  acted  upon  him  in  real  life.  This  was 
the  great  temptation  to  all  the  corruptions 
which  have  followed  :  under  the  protection  of 
this  feeling  succeeding  Poets  constructed  a 
phraseology  which  had  one  thing,  it  is  true,  in 
common  with  the  genuine  language  of  poetry, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  heard  in  ordinary 
conversation ;  that  it  was  unusual.  But  the 
first  Poets,  as  I  have  said,  spake  a  language 
which,  though  unusual,  was  still  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  This  circumstance,  however, 
was  disregarded  bv  their  successors;  they 
found  that  they  could  please  by  easier  means : 
the^  became  proud  01  modes  of  expression 
which  they  tnemselves  hsd  invented,  and 
which  were  uttered  only  by  themselves.  In 
process  of  time  metre  became  a  symbol  or 
piomise  of  this  unusual  language,  and  whoever 
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took  npon  him  to  write  in  metre,  according  as 
he  possessed  more  or  less  of  true  poetic  genius, 
introdaced  less  or  more  of  this  adulterated 
phraseolo«:y  into  his  corapositionSf  and  the  true 
and  the  raise  were  inseparably  interwoven  un- 
til, the  taste  of  men  becoming  gradually  per- 
verted, this  language  was  received  as  a  natural 
langu2^:e,  and  at  length,  by  the  influence  of 
books  upon  men,  did  to  a  certain  degree  really 
become  so.  Abuses  of  this  kind  were  imported 
from  one  nation  to  another,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement  this  diction  became  daily 
more  and  more  corrupt,  thrusting  out  of  sight 
the  plain  humanities  of  nature  by  a  motley  mas- 
querade of  tricks,  quaintnesses,  hieroglyphics, 
and  enigmas. 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  pleasure  ^ven  by  this  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  diction.  It  depends 
upon  a  great  variety  of  causes,  but  upon  none, 
perhaps,  more  than  its  influence  in  impressing 
a  notion  of  the  peculiarity  and  exaltation  of  the 
Poet^s  character,  and  in  flattering  the  Reader^s 
self-love  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  sympathy 
with  that  character ;  an  effect  which  is  accom- 
plished by  unsettling  ordinary  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  thus  assisting  the  Reader  to  approach 
to  that  perturbed  and  dirzy  state  of  mind  in 
which  if  he  does  not  find  himself,  he  imagines 
that  he  is  balked  of  a  peculiar  enjoyment 
which  poetry  can  and  ought  to  bestow. 

The  sonnet  quoted  f rom^  Gray  in  the  Preface, 
except  the  lines  printed  in  Italics,  consists  of 
little  else  but  this  dictiouj  though  not  of  the 
worst  kind;  and  indeed,  if  one  may  he  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  it  is  far  too  common  in  the 
best  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Per- 
haps in  no  way,  by  positive  example,  could 
more  easily  be  given  a  notion  of  what  I  mean 
by  the  phrase  poetic  diction  than  by^  referring 
to  a  oom|)arison  between  the  metrical  para- 
phrase which  we  have  of  passages  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  those  nassages  as 
they  exist  in  our  common  Translation.  See 
Pope's  "  Messiah  "  throughout ;  Prior's  "  Did 
sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  toneue,*' 
etc.  **  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  ox  men 
and  of  angels,"  etc.  1st  Corinthians,  chap.  xiii. 
By  wayof  immediate  example,  take  the  loUow- 
ing  of  Dr.  Johnson :  — 

*'  Tom  on  the  prudent  Ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
ObaerTS  her  uboors.  Sluggard,  and  be  wite ; 
No  stem  conunand,  no  monitory  voice, 
Preacribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Tet,  timely  provident,  she  liastes  away 
To  snatch  tlra  btossings  of  a  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  Summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  Tigour,  and  enoHaln  thy  powers  ? 
While  artTul  shades  thy  downy  couch  encloee, 
And  soft  solioitatloa  courts  repose. 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Tear  chases  ytmr  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  Want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seise  thee,  like  an  ambush'd  foe." 

From  this  hnbbnb  of  words  pass  to  the  ori- 
ginal.   **  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider 


her  ways,  and  be  wise:  wliich  having  so  pd^ 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  n  k 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  kirnft 
How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  slnggxtd? 
wUt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep?  xet  a 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  littk  foUUm  ^ 
hands  to  sleep:  so  shall  thy  poverty  eooKU 
that  travelleth,  and  thy  want 
man."     Proverbs,  chap.  vi. 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  have  dom.  a< 
from  Cowper^s  Verses  supposed  to  be  *^ 
by  Alexander  Selkirk:  — 

"Beligion  I  what  treasure  untold 
Roddes  in  tiiat  heavenly  word  I 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  <rf  the  churcb-going  bcD 
These  Talleys  and  rocks  never  hcaid, 
Ke*er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  i4>peared. 

Te  winds,  tiuit  have  made  me  your  ipsct, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 

Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  must  visit  no  nunre. 

My  Friends,  do  they  now  and  then  ami 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  meT 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  1  am  never  to  see  ** 

This  passage  is  quoted  as  an  instaoeed 
different  styles  of  oompoeition.  The  fint 
lines  fire  poorly  expressed;  some  Crida  ~ 
call  the  language  prosaic ;  the  faet  is,  it 
be  bad  prose,  so  bad,  that  it  is  searedy 
in  metre.  The  epithet  **  ohnr^i-goijif  ^ b 
to  a  bell,  and  that  by  so  ehaste  a  wnm 
Cowper,  is  an  instanoe  of  the  strasfsil 
whicn  Poets  have  introduced  into  xhm 
gnage,  till  they  and  their  Readers  take  tke^ 
matteiB  of  course,  if  they  do  not  aingk  vt 
out  expressly  as  obiects  of  admiratioB.  >■ 
two  lines  "Ne*er  sighed  at  the  so—i'l^ 
are,  in  my  opinion.*  an  instanoe  of  the  ^^'f 
of  passion  wrestea  from  its  proper  — ^''r 
from  the  mere  cironrastanoe  of  tM  ooiuim** 
being  in  metre,  applied  upon  an 
does  not  justify  such  violent  eiiiiisrinni 
I  shonid  condemn  the  passa^  thongli  F 
few  Readers  will  agree  with  ine, 
poetic  diction.  The  last  stauisa  is 
admirably  expressed:  it  would  be  equally 
whether  in  proee  or  reswe,  exrnpt  tkat 
Reader  has  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  ssas^' 
natural  language  so  naturally  ooaneoted 
metre.  The  bMiuty  of  this  stanxs  tenftt 
to  conclude  with  a  principle  which  oog^ 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  has  bees  my 
guide  in  all  1  have  said,  —  namely,  that  is « 
qf  ifnagination  and  seafimeaf ,  for  of  Umm 
have  I  been  treating,  in  proportioD  ss  ide^ 
feelings  are  valuable,  whether  the 
be  in  proee  or  in  Terse,  they  require  vv^^ 
one  and  the  same  language.  Metre  iittf^^ 
ventitions  to  oomposation,  and  the  P^^^fS 
for  which  that  paatport  is  necessary,  efesvjj 
it  may  be  graceful  at  all,  will  be  littkTtli^ 
by  the  judieioi 
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TO 

EORGE  ROWLAND  BEAUMONT, 
BART 


Sir  Gborob, 
«:9I>  t  my  thanks  for  the  permission  given  me 
LicAte  these  Volumes  to  yon.  In  addition 
vely  pleasure  derived  from  general  consid- 
TM»^  I  feel  a  particolar  satisfaction ;  for,  by 
biii|r  these  roems  with  your  Name,  I  seem 
s«alf  io  some  degree  to  repay,  by  an  appro- 
i  hoDOur,  the  great  obligation  which  I  owe 
t  psirt  of  the  Collection — as  having  been  the 
a  of  first  making  us  personally  known  to 
ot^er.  Upon  much  of  the  remainder,  also, 
i.a.ve  a  peculiar  claim,  —  for  some  of  the 
pieces  were  composed  under  the  shade  of 

own  groves,  upon  the  classic  ground  of 
»rtoii ;  where  I  was  animated  by  the  recol- 
»o  of  those  illustrious  Poets  of  your  name 
f  amilv,  who  were  bom  in  that  neighbour- 

;   ana,  we  may  be  assured,  did  not  wander 


with  indifference  by  the  dashing  stream  of 
Grace  Dieu,  and  among  the  rocks  that  diversify 
the  forest  of  Chamwood.  —  Nor  is  there  any  one 
to  whom  such  parts  of  this  Collection  as  have 
been  inspired  or  coloured  by  the  beautiful  Coun 
try  from  which  I  now  address  you,  could  be 
presented  with  more  propriety  tlijEUi  to  yourself 
—  to  whom  it  has  suggMted  so  many  admir- 
able pictures.  Early  in  life,  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  this  region  excited  your  admiration ; 
and  I  know  that  jjtou  are  bound  to  it  in  mind  by 
a  still  strengthening  attachment. 

Wish iufi:  and  hoping  that  this  Work,  with 
the  embellishments  it  has  received  from  your 
pencil,^  may  survive  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  a 
triendship,  which  I  reckon  among  the  blessings 
of  my  life, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Sir  George, 
Tours  most  affectionately  and  faitJifullyf 

WiLUAM  WOBDSWOBTH. 
RTDAL  M0U3fT,  WsmfOBKLAHD, 

February  1,  1815. 
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;  powers  requisite  for  the  production  of 
ry  are :  first,  those  of  Observation  and  De- 
>tion,  —  t.  e.  the  ability  to  observe  with 
irmcj  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
i  fidelity  to  describe  them^  unmodified  by 
passion  or  feeling  existing  in  the  mind  of 
aescriber :  whether  the  things  depicted  be 
lally  present  to  the  senses,  or  have  a  place 

in  the  memory.  This  power,  tliongh  indis- 
Mible  to  a  Poet,  is  one  which  he  employs 
'  in  submission  to  nece^ity,  and  never  for  a 
^inannce  of  time:  as  its  exercise  supposes 
jie  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  to  be  passive, 

in  a  state  of  subjection  to  external  objects, 
•h  in  the  same  wav  as  a  translator  or  en- 
rer  ought  to  be  to  his  original.  2dly,  Sensi- 
ty,  —  which,  the  more  exquisite  it  is,  the 
er  will  be  the  range  of  a  poet's  perceptions ; 

the  more  will  he  be  incited  to  observe  ob- 
s,  both  as  the^  exist  in  themselves  and  as 
toted  npcm  by  his  own  mind.  (The  distinction 
ween  poetic  and  human  sensibility  has  been 
rked  in  Uie  character  of  the  Poet  delineated 
the  original  preface.)  3dly,  Reflection,  — 
ich  midces  the  Poet  aoanainted  with  the  value 
ictions,  iroasres,  thougnts.  and  feelings ;  and 
ists  the  sensibility  in  perceiving  their  connec- 
0  with  each  other.  4thly,  Imagination  and 
ocy,  —  to  modify,  to  create,  ana  to  associate, 
ily.  Invention,  —  by  which  characters  are 
nposed  out  of  materials  supplied  bv  observa- 
n:  whether  of  the  Poet>  own  heart  and 
nd,  or  of  external  life  and  nature ;  and  sudh 
idents  and  situations  produced  as  are  most 
pressive  to  the  imagination,  and  most  fitted 


to  do  justice  to  the  characters,  sentimentSj  and 
passions,  which  the  poet  undertakes  to  illus- 
trate. And,  lastly.  Judgment,  —  to  decide  how 
and  where,  and  m  what  degree,  each  of  these 
faculties  ought  to  be  exerted ;  so  that  the  less 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater ;  nor  the 
peater,  slighting  the  less,  arro£[ate,  to  its  own 
injury,  more  than  its  due.  By  judgment,  also, 
is  determined  what  are  the  laws  and  appropri' 
ate  graces  of  every  species  of  composition.' 

The  materials  of  Poetiy,  by  these  powers 
collected  and  produced,  are  cast,  bv  means  of 
various  moulds,  into  divers  forms,  'the  moulds 
may  be  enumerated,  and  the  forms  specified,  in 
the  following  order.  1st,  The  Narrative,  —  in- 
cluding the  EpopoBia,  the  Historic  Poem,  t^e 
Tale,  the  Romance,  the  Mock-heroic,  and,  if  the 
spirit  of  Homer  will  tolerate  such  neighbour- 
hood, that  dear  production  of  onr  days,  the 
metrical  Novel.  Of  tbts  Class,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  is,  that  the  Narrator,  however  liberally 
his  speaking  agents  be  introduced,  is  himself 
the  source  from  which  everything  primarily 
flows.  Epic  Poets,  in  order  that  their  mode  of 
composition  may  accord  with  the  elevation  of 
their  subject,  represent  themselves  as  singinp 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  Muse,  **Arma  vi- 
rumque  cano;  *'  but  this  is  a  fiction,  in  modem 
times,  of  slight  value :  the  Iliad  or  the  **  Paradise 

*  Th«  Htate  of  the  platea  haa,  for  lome  time,  not  al- 
lowed tliem  to  be  repeated. 

*  A«  0en»ibiUty  to  harmony  of  nnmbers,  and  the 
power  of  produclnf^  it,  are  invariably  attendanta  upon 
the  facoltiet  above  specified,  nothing  haa  been  aaii 
upon  those  reqoisltet. 
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Lost**  would  gain  little  in  oar  estunation  by 
heiug  chanted.  The  utht-r  poets  who  belong 
to  this  class  are  comniunly  content  to  teli  their 
tale ;  —  so  that  of  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  neither  require  nor  reject  the  accom* 
paniment  of  music. 

2<Uyj  The  Dramatic,  —  consisting  of  Tragedy, 
Hlstonc  Drama,  Comedy,  and  Biaaaue,  in 
which  the  poet  does  not  aupear  at  all  m  his  own 
person,  and  where  the  ^tliule  action  is  carried 
on  by  speech  and  dialu^u^'  of  the  a^nts;  music 
being  admitted  only  incidentally  and  rarely. 
The  Opera  may  be  pLiced  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeds  by  dialogue  ;  thou};h  depending,  to  the 
degree  that  it  does,  ujkju  music,  it  has  a  strong 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  lyrical.  The  char- 
acteristic and  impassioned  hpistle,  of  which 
Ovid  and  Pope  have  gn^en  examples,  consid- 
ered as  a  species  of  monodraiiia,  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  placed  in  this  class. 

iklly,  Tlie  Lyrical  —  containing  the  Hvmn, 
the  Ode,  the  £llegy,  the  Song,  and  the  Ballad ; 
in  all  which,  for  the  production  of  their  full 
effect,  an  accompaniment  of  music  is  indispens- 
able. 

4thly,  The  Idyllinm,  —  descriptive  chiefly 
either  of  the  process^^s  and  appearances  of  ex- 
ternal natnre,  as  the ' '  .Seasons '  of  Thomson  ;  or 
of  characters,  manners,  and  s  mtiments,  as  are 
Shenstone's  *'Schoolrai:iti-ess,''  **The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night "  of  Burns,  the  "  Twa  Dogs" 
of  the  same  Author ;  or  of  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  appearances  of  Nature,  as  most  of  the 
pieces  of  Theocritus,  the  "AUetrro"  and  *^Pen- 
seroso  "  of  Milton,  Beattie's  **  Minstrel,**  Gold- 
sniith*s  ;*  Deserted  Village.*'  The  Epitaph,  the 
Inscription,  the  Sonnet,  most  of  the  epistles  of 
poets  writing  in  their  own  persons,  and  all  looo- 
descriptive  poetry,  belon^jr  to  this  class. 

ftthlyj  Didactic, — the  principal  object  of 
which  is  direct  instruction ;  as  the  Poem  of 
Lucretius,  the  **Georgic8"  of  Virgil,  **  The 
Fleece  '*  of  Dyer,  Mason's  "  English  Qarden,** 
etc. 

And,  lastly,  philosophical  Satire,  like  that  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal ;  ]>ersonal  and  occasional 
Satire  rarely  comprehending  sufBoient  of  the 
general  in  the  individual  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  poetry. 

Out  of  the  three  last  has  been  constructed 
a  composite  order,  of  which  Young's  '*  Night 
Thoughts,**  and  Cowper's  *'  Taak,*'^  are  excel- 
lent examples. 

it  is  deduoible  from  the  above,  that  poems, 
apparently  miscellaneous,  may  with  propriety 
be  arranged  either  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  mind  predominant  in  the  production  of  them ; 
or  to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast:  or, 
lastly,  to  the  subjects  to  which  th^  relate. 
From  each  of  these  considerations,  the  following 
Poems  have  been  divided  into  classes ;  which, 
that  the  work  may  more  obviously  correspond 
with  the  course  of  human  life,  and  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  in  it  the  three  recjnisites  of  a  legiti- 
mate whole,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
have  been  also  arranged,  as  far  as  it  was  |>os- 
sible,  acoording  to  an  order  of  time,  commenoiiig 


with  Childhood,  and 
Death,  and  Iromortaiicy .  My  gm  i 
that  the  small  pieoea  c^  wluck  t 
consist,  thus  dtBcriminated,  m^^t  te 
under  a  two-fold  riew^ ;  as  contpcm 
work  within  themselves,  and  as  adj^ 
philosophical  Poem,  **  Tbe  Xieehsb.* 
rangement  has  long  presented  itH^l 
to  my  own  mind.  Nevertheless*  1  ibi 
preferred  to  scatter  the  eontcBtssf 
umes  at  random,  if  I  had  been 
by  the  plan  adopted,  anjrthix^ 
be  taken  from  the  natural  effect  ni^iM 
individually,  on  the  uiind  c(£  the  amt^*^ 
Header.  I  trust  there  is  a  onffieiaait  tk>  - 
each  class  to  prevent  this ;  while,  fee  kx  t 
reads  with    reflectioiL,    the 


serve  as  a  commentary 
ing  his  attention  to  my  Durposes,  hotk  p«Ad 
and  general.  But  as  I  wah  to  go»rd.  a^i 
the  pKJssibility  of  misleading  by  thiiei*^ 
tion,  it  is  proper  first  to  remind  the  Btsnd£ : 
certain  poems  are  placed  acMsrdinsr  to  tie  pit 
of  mind,  in  the  Author's  eoooeptioa.  p-M 
nant  in  the  production  of  thezn ;  ftirtm  a 
which  iiupUes  the  exertion  of  other  fin  tm 
less  degree.  Where  there  is  mtve  iuijrUifl 
than  fancy  in  apoem,  it  is  placed  v^er  i~f  xi 
of  imagination,  and  oioe  vmtk.  Both  tW  r 
classes  might  without  imiMtyprietj  ^** 
enlarged  from  that  consisting  ^  "^^ 
founded  on  the  Affections  *  **  as  nic^  ^ 
ter  from  those,  and  from  the  eliMs  **  9f*|« 
from  Sentiment  and  Reflection.^*  TW 
striking  characteristics  o€  each 
illustration,  variety,  and  propoctioa,  hsr^  P 
emed  me  thronghoni. 

None  of  the  other  C^Mses,  ezce^  tk« 
Fancy  and  Imagination,  require  any  !■'■<< 
notice.  But  a  remark  of  general  asft^*" 
may  be  made.  All  Poets,  except  the  cso^ 
have  been  in  the  pracriee  of  feigang  ^br  "S 
works  were^  comoo&ed  to  the  nunie  ol  tW 
or  lyre:  with  wnat  degree  of  afEectidir 
has  been  done  in  modem  times,  1  leart  •• 
iudioions  to  determine.  For  nay  own  i»' 
have  not  been  disposed  to  violate  prohahJ 
far,  or  to  make  snoh  a  large  demand  1^ 
Reader's  charity.  Some  of  theei 
essentially  lyrical ;  and,  thetefore, 
their  due  force  withont  a  sappoeed 
companiment ;  but,  in  ranch  the 
as  a  substitute  for  the  classie  lyre 
harp,  I  require  nothing  note  thaa  sa 
or  impassioned  recitation,  adapted  tetW^^ 
ject.  Poems,  however  bnmUe  in  thdr  kid 
they  be  good  in  that  kind,  rmmrnuf  imad  tM 
selves  ;  the  law  of  long  syllable  aosd  akvt  r^ 
not  be  so  inflexible,  —  the  letter  of  mttn  ni' 
not  be  so  impassive  to  the  snuit  of  miiliwf  i 
—  as  to  deprive  the  Reaoer  of  aD  volvi^ 
power  to  modulate,  in  snbfdiastws  %■  4 
sense,  the  mnsie  of  the  poen:  —  in  th»  «« 
manner  as  his  mind  is  len  at  Gtxitj.  sad  *'H 


Bnt,  though  the  aooomi 


summoned,  to  act  upon  ita  thnagkts  sod  iaapj 

iomnaaiamat  of  s  ■«■■ 
instniment  be  froqnently  diip«aBd  wBk^ 
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jt  does  not  therefore  abandon  bin  privi- 
t.uiot  from  that  of  the  mere  Proseman ; 

^le  mormara  near  the  numing  brooks 
Jk.  music  sweeter  than  their  own.*' 


ni 


come  now  to  tbe  consideration  of  tbe 

JT^moy  and  Imagination^  as  employed  in 

kaaification  of  the  fullowmg  Poeius.     **  A 

scs,ys an  intelligent  autbor,  '^  bas  imagina- 

.1    proportion  as  be  can  distinctly  copy  in 

rie    impressions  of  sense:  it  is  the  faculty 

_i  maffes  within  the  mind  the  phenomena  of 

i  ou.     A  man  bas  fancy  in  proportion  as  be 

iXL    up,  connect,  or  associate,  at  pleasure, 

Ltaternal  images  (^^ovrd^cty  is  to  cause  to 

!'>,  so  as  to  complete  ideal  representations 

i€^iit  objects.     Inmgiuation  is  the  power  of 

::img,  and  fancy  of  evoking  and  combining. 

nxa^uiation  is  formed  by  patient  obserra- 

tLie  fancy  by  a  voluntary  activity  in  shift- 

fee  aoeuery  of  tbe  mind.    'Phe  more  accurate 

KX2%^nation,  the  more  safely  may  a  painter, 

»oet,  undertake  a  delineation,  or  a  descrip- 

virithout  the  presence  of  tbe  objects  to  be 

lOteristihd.    The  more  versatile  tbe  fancy, 

^ore  oiiginal  and  striking  will  be  the  deco- 

a»  produced."  —  lirili&h  Synonyms  discrim- 

e/,  by  W,  Taylor, 

Tiot  this  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to 
Vy  Ml  account  of  a  building,  and  be  so  intent 
I  ^ivhat  he  bad  discovered  of  tbe  foundation, 
conclude  his  task  without  once  looking  up 
3.e  snpenitmcture  ?  Here,  as  in  other  in- 
oes  tnrougbout  the  volume,  tbe  judicious 
bor*8  mind  is  enthralled  by  Etymology;  be 
«  up  the  original  word  as  his  guide  and  es- 
,  and  too  often  does  not  perceive  bow  soon 
ecomes  its  prisoner,  without  libertv  to  tread 
ay  path  but  that  to  which  it  connnes  him. 
I  not  easy  to  find  out  how  imagination,  thus 
Atned,  differs  from  distinct  remembrance  of 
g:es  ;  or  fancy  irova.  quick  and  vivid  recollec- 
of  them:  each  is  nothing  more  than  a  mode 
aennory.  If  tbe  two  words  bear  tbe  above 
Luing,  and  no  other,  what  terra  is  left  to 
Lunate  that  faculty  ot  which  the  Poet  is  **  all 
ipact ;  '*  ke  whose  eye  glances  from  earth  to 
venj  whose  spiritual  attributes  body  forth 
&t  his  pen  is  prompt  in  turning  to  shape ;  or 
it  is  left  to  characterise  Fancy,  as  insinuating 
self  into  tbe  heart  of  objects  with  creative 
ivity  ?  ^  Imajpnation,  in  the  sense  of  the 
rd  as  giving  title  to  a  class  of  tbe  following 
ims,  has  no  reference  to  images  that  are 
rely  a  faithful  copy,  existing  in  the  mind,  of 
tent  external  objects;  but  is  a  word  of  higher 
port,  «^Bn*^tipg  ^pef*^^tift^»**  of  tba  juindjipon 
ise  _objgct8^  and,  prnrftf ??'!  t^f  rrrnf irn  or  c^ 
pposTtion.  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws.  I 
«eed  to  lUusirate  my  meaning  by  instances, 
parrot  hangs  from  the  wires  of  his  cage  by  his 
ik  or  by  his  daws ;  or  a  monkey  from  the 
agfa  of  a  tree  by  his  paws  or  bis  tail.  Each 
latnre  does  so  literally  and  actually.  In  tbe 
It  Eclogue  of  Vir(^l,  tbe  shepherd,  thinking 
tbe  time  when  he  is  to  take  leave  of  bis  farm, 
BS  addrefiet  bif  goAte;  ^ 


44 


Non  ego  vos  posthac  viridi  projectus  iu  antro 
Duinoss  penar»-e  procul  de  rupe  videbo.** 


44 


hslf  way  down 


Hany$  one  who  gathers  samphire," 

is  the  well-known  expression  of  Shaksneare. 
delineating  an  ordinal^  image  upon  the  cliffs  of 
Dover.  In  these  two  instances  is  a  slight  exer- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  I  denominate  imagi- 
nation, in  the  use  of  one  word:  neither  the  goats 
nor  the  samphire-gatherer  do  literally  hang, 
as  does  the  parrot  or  the  monkey ;  but,  present- 
ing to  the  senses  something  of  such  xm  appear- 
ance, the  mind  in  its  activity,  for  ite  own 
gratification,  contemplates  them  as  hanging. 

^'As  whan  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
hangi  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Rsngala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Teruate  or  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  Rpicy  drugs ;  they  on  the  traduig  Hood 
Through  the  wid«  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  steniiuhig  nightly  toward  the  Pole :  so  seemed 
Far  off  the  flyhig  Fiend.** 

Here  is  tbe  full  strength  of  the  imagination 
involved  in  tbe  word  hanga^  and  exerted  upon 
the  whole  image :  First,  the  fleet,  an  aggregate 
of  many  ships,  is  represented  as  one  mighty 
person,  whose  track,  we  know  and  feel,  is  upon 
tbe  waters;  but,  taking  advantage  of  its  ap- 
pearance to  tbe  senses,  tlie  Poet  dares  to  repre- 
sent it  as  hanging  in  the  clouds^  both  for  the 
gratification  of  tbe  mind  in  contemplating  the 
image  itself,  and  in  reference  to  the  motion  and 
appearance  of  tbe  sublime  objects  to  which  it 
is  compared. 

From  impressions  of  sight  we  will  pass  to 
those  of  sound ;  which,  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  less  definite  character,  shall  be 
selected  from  these  volumes :  — 

**  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock^loTe  broods," 

of  tbe  same  bird, 

**  His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Tet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breese ;  *' 

*'  O,  Cuokoo !  shftU  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  f  '* 

The^  stock-dove  is  said  to  coo^  a  sound  well 
imitating  the  note  of  the  bird ;  but,  by  tbe  in- 
tervention of  the  metaphor  broods^  the  affec- 
tions are  called  in  by  tne  imagination  to  assist 
in  marking  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  reitei*- 
ates  and  prolongs  her  soft  note,  as  if  herself 
delighting  to  Hsten  to  it,  and, participating  of  a 
still  and  quiet  satisfaction,  like  that  which  may 
be  supposed  inseparable  from  the  continuous 
process  of  incubation.  *^  His  voice  was  buried 
among  trees,*'  a  metaphor  expressing  tbe  love 
of  seausion  by  which  tnis  Bird  is  marked ;  and 
characterising  its  note  as  not  partaking  of  the 
shrill  and  the  piercing,  and  therefore  more 
easily  deadened  by  tbe  Intervening  shade ;  vet 
a  note  so  pecnliar  and  withal  so  pleasing,  that 
the  breeze,  gifted  with  that  love  of  tbe  sound 

which  tbe  Poet  feels,  penetrates  tbe  shades  In 
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which  it  U  entombed,  and  conveys  it  to  the  ear 
of  the  Uatener. 

**8haUIoalIthe«Bird, 
Or  but  a  wanUeriug  Voloe  f  ** 

This  concise  inten-oeation  characterises  the 
seeming  ubiquity  u£  um  voice  of  the  cuckoo, 
and  dispossesses  the  creature  almost  of  a  cor- 
poreal existence  ;  the  Imagination  being  tempted 
to  this  exertion  of  her  power  by  a  consciousness 
in  the  memoi'v  that  the  cuckoo  is  almost  per- 
uetually  heard  throughout  the  season  of  spring, 
but  seldom  becomes  an  object  of  sight. 

Thus  far  of  images  independent  of  each  other, 
and  immediatelv  endowed  h^  the  mind  with 
properUes  that  do  not  inhere  in  them,  upon  an 
incitement  from^  properties  and  quaUties  the 
existence  of  which  is  inherent  and  obvious. 
These  processes  of  imagination  are  carried  on 
either  by  conferring  additional  properties  upon 
an  object,  or  abstracting  from  it  some  of  those 
which  it  actually  possesses,  and  thus  enabling  it 
to  re-act  upon  the  mind  which  hath  performed 
the  process  like  a  new  existence. 

I^  pass  from  the  Imagination  acting  upon  an 
individnal  image  to  a  consideration  of  the  same 
faculty  employed  upon  images  in  a  conjunction 
by  which  tney  modify  each  other.  The  Reader 
has  already  had  a  fine  instance  before  him  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Virgil,  where  the  ap- 
l^arentlv  peruons  situation  of  the  goat,  hanging 
upon  the  shaggy  precipice,  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  shepherd  contemplating  it  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  cavern  in  whion  he  lies 
stretched  at  ease  and  in  security.  Tal^e  these 
images  separately,  and  how  unanecting  the  pic- 
ture compared  with  that  produced  by  their 
being  thus  connected  with,  and  opposed  to,  eac^ 
other  I 

**  As  a  hnse.stoiM  is  ai>metimes  asen  to  Us 
Couohed  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminenoe. 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy 
By  what  iQeana  it  oould  thitlier  come,  and  whence. 
Bo  that  It  seema  a  tiling  endued  with  aenaa. 
Like  a  ■ea-be'wt  orawle^l  forth,  whioh  on  a  ahelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  repoaeth,  there  to  aim  himaelf . 

Buoh  aeemed  this  Man;  not  all  alive  or  dead, 
Vor  all  asleep,  hi  hia  extreme  old  age. 

MotionleBe  aa  a  cloud  the  old  Man  itood. 

That  heoreth  not  the  lond  wlnda  when  uiey  call. 

And  movetU  altogether  U  It  more  at  all.** 

In  these  images,  the  conferring,  the  abstract- 
ing, and  the  modifying  powers  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, immediately  and  mediately  acting,  are  all 
brought  into  conjunction.  The  stone  is  en- 
dowed with  something  of  the  power  of  life  to 
approximate  it  to  the  sea-beast ;  and  the  sen- 
beast  stripped  of  some  of  its  vital  qualities  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  stone ;  which  intermediate 
image  is  thus  treated  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  original  image,  that  of  tne  stone,  to  a 
nearer  renerablance  to  the  figure  and  condition 
of  the  aved  Man  ;  who  is  divested  of  so  mnch 
of  the  indications  of  life  and  motion  as  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  where  the  two  objects  anite 


and  coalesce  in  just  eoTnpariasa,  Afer^ 
has  been  said,  the  image  of  tht  tkmitm 
be  commented  upon. 

Thus  far  of  an  endowing  or  laaSip^V* 
but  the  Imagination  also  shapes  sad  ^a 
and  how  ?^  By  innumerable  ptoc—iw;  ai 
none  does  it  more  delight  th^  ia  thai  <  j 
solidating  numbers  into  nnxty,  aad  imd 
and  separating  unity  into  namber,~skaJ 
prooeeding  from,  and  governed  by,  a  «u 
consciousnw  of  the  soiu  in  her  own  Mp£^ 
almost  divine  powers.  Reenr  to  the  |e| 
already  cited  from  Milton.  Wkea  th>  wm, 
Fleet,  as  one  Peiaon,  has  been  intmdsgrf '  1 
ing  from  Bengahh'*  ^  Ther,"  ».  a  tW  1 
chants,"  representing  the  Aaet  i"»o>^n^  s 
multitude  of  ships,  ^'  ply  "  their  vY^ar^  ^^ 
the  extremities  of  the  e*rth:  **^!i•~  1 
ring  to  the  word  ^*  Aa  "  in  the  waia^wwr 
*'  seemed  the  flsring  Fiend ; "  the  in^t  d 
Person  acting  to  reeomhiBe  the  maltai 
ships  into  one  body,  —  the  peiaft  frcsa  ■{ 
the  comparison  set  oat.  ^^So  watmmiL*  it 
whom  seemed  ?  To  U»e  heavenlr  Mm  I 
dictates  the  poem,  to  the  eye  el  tfe  h 
mind,  and  to  that  of  the  Reefer,  ptmt  4 
moment  in  the  wide  Bthic^xaa,  aM  tfe^  m 
the  solitudes,  then  first  brakes  im  epua,i 
infernal  regions  I 


(t 


M  odo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponft 


Hear  again  this  mighty  Poet,— 
the  Messiah  going  torth  to  expel 
the  rebellioos  angels, 

*'  Attended  by  ten  thooaaad 
He  ooward  came:  tar  off  bia 


4 


the  retinne  of  Saints,  and  the 
Messiah  himself,  lost  almost  and 
splendour  of  ihat  indefinite 
coming  **  I 

As  I  do  not  mean  here  to  treat  t^  ^ 
further  than  to  throw  some  h^t  upeo  *^ 
sent  Volumes,  and  espeeially  npoo  eee  i^ 
of  them,  I  shall  spare  myself  somI  tfc*  (^ 
the  trouble  of  considering  the  ImagiBattfsi 
deals  with  thoughts  and  aentinienta, m.t^ 
lates  the  composition  of  chameteis,  sai  i 
mines  the  course  of  actiona :  I  will  not  c«m 
it  (more  than  I  have  already  dooe  br  is^ 
tion)  as  that  power  which,  m  the  laicaii 
one  of  my  most  esteemed  FrieiiAi.  ^«ln« 
things  to  one  J  which  makes  things  aao' 
inanimate,  beings  with  their  aUribart*-  * 
jects  with  their  aocessoriea,  take  one  eolow 
serve  to  one  effect."  ^  The  grand  ttoit^ 
of  enthutiastie  and  meditative  Insagistfa' 
poetical,  aa  oontradisdngiiiahed  fron  htf 
and  dramatic  Imagination,  are  the  pftf^ 
and  lyrical  parts  ol  the  Holy  Seriptui*' 
the  works  of  Milton ;  to  which  I  csawe*  M 
to  add  those  of  Spenser.  I  aeleet  thea»  ^ 
in  preference  to  those  ol  andent  Gmt»^ 
Rome,  becanse  the  anthropomotTihiMi  a' 
Pagan   religion  subjected  the  mindi  ^ 


^  Charles  Lsmb  upon  th«  goslai  o(  Etm"^ 
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ist  poets  in  those  ooontries  too  much  to 
tudsi^  of  definite  form ;  from  which  the 
9MV9  were  preserved  by  their  abhorrence 
>latry.  This  abhorrence  was  almoet  as 
^  in  our  great  epic  Puet,  both  from  oir- 
;^nce8  of  his  life,  and  from  the  ooustitn- 
£  his  mind.  However  imbued  the  surface 
:  be  with  oUssical  literature,  he  was  a 
a  w^  in  soul :  and  all  things  tended  in  him 
'tis  the  sublime.  Spenser,  of  a  gentler 
«,  maintained  his  freedom  by  aid  of  his 
>rical  spirit,  at  one  time  inciting  him  to 
a  persons  out  of  abstractions;  and,  at  an- 
«  by  a  superior  effort  of  genius,  to  ^ve 
uiversality  and  permanence  of  abstractions 
a  homau  beings,  by  means  of  attributes 
imblems  that  ^loug  to  the  highest  moral 
lS  and  the  purest  sensations, — of  which 
[laracter  of  Una  is  a  glorions  example.  Of 
uroan  and  dramatic  Imagination  the  works 
i^Lapeare  are  an  inexhaustible  source. 

X  not  you,  ye  Elements,  with  unkindneM, 

»ver  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  Daughters  t " 

id  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  manv  Poets  dis- 
lished  by  this  prime  quality,  whose  names 
lit  to  mention,  yet  justified  by  recollection 
le  insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable, 
the  presumptuous,  have  heaped  upon  these 
my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
cipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  roy- 
,  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if  the 
>riety  of  the  fact  above^  stated  does  not 
ify  me)  that  I  have  given  in  these  unfavour- 
I  times  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty 
a  ita  worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe, 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  Man,  his 
iral  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions; 
cb  have  the  same  ennobling  tendency  as  the 
Inctions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to  be 
len  in  undying  remembrance. 
'o  the  mode  in  which  Fancy  has  already 
n  characterised  as  the  power  of  evoking  and 
ibining,  or,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
led  it,  **the  aggregative  and  associative 
rer,**  my  objection  b  only  that  the  definition 
00  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate, 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the 
agination  as  to  the  Fancy ;  but  either  the 
terials  evoked  and  combined  are  different, 
they  are  brought  together  under  a  different 
r,  and  for  a  different  purpose,  faijcy-does 
;  rfrqnjiy  that  th^  mnt"rinli  whiohshenM^^ 
t  of  should  be  susceptible  of  change  in  their 
istitntioh^rom  ber  tojich  ;  and,  where  Ihey 
mit  of  modificatfon,  it  is  enough  for  her 
rpose  if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evanescent, 
reotly  the  reverafi^of-these  are  the  desires 
I" demands  of  the  Imagination.  She  recoils 
im  everything  but  the  ^astic,  tbe  pliant,  and 
B  indefinite.  She  leaves  it  to  Fancy  to  de- 
ribe  Queen  Mab  as  coming, 

'*  In  shape  no  Mgyter  than  an  agate>Bfcons 
On  the  for»>finrer  ot  an  alderman." 

aving  to  speak  of  statnre,  she  does  not  tell 
>a  that  her  gigantic  Angel  was  as  tall  aa 


Pompey*s  Hilar ;  much  less  that  he  was  twelve 
cubits  or  twelve  hundred  cubits  high ;  or  that 
his  dimensions  equalled  those  of  Teneriffe  or 
Atlas ;  — 'because  ^  these,  and  if  they  were  a 
million  times  as  high  it  would  be  the  same,  are 
bounded:  The  expression  is,  ^^His  stature 
reached  the  sky ! "  the  illimitable  firmament ! 
—  When  the  Imagination  frames  a  comparison, 
if  it  does  not  strike  on  the  first  presentation,  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the 
moment  that  it  is  perceived,  grows — ana  con- 
tinues to  grow  —  upon  the  mind ;  the  resem- 
blance depending  less  upon  outline  of  form  and 
feature  than  upon  expression  and  effect;  less 
upon  casual  and  outstanding  than  upon  inherent 
and  internal  properties :  moreover,  the  images 
invariably  modify  each  other.— Ibe  law  under 

which  the  processes  of  F»tni»y  arw  nurriftd  tyn  ig 

as  c&pricjpiiaas  the  aeoidents  of  things,  and  the 
effects  are  anrprisiny.  plavfuL  ludicrous,  amus- 

letiff,  as  the  objects  happen 
to  be  appositely  produced  or  fortunately  com- 
bined.   Fnnry  dftpends  npnn  thf  j-qxridity  and 

and  images ;  trusting  that  their  number,  and 
the  Felicity  with  which  they  are  linked  toother, 
will  make  amends  for  the  want  of  individual 
value:  or  she  prides  herself  upon  the  curious 
subtilty  and  tne  successful  elaboration  with 
which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  affinities. 
If  she  can  win  you  over  to  her  pni'pose,  and 
impart  to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares  not  how 
unstable  or  transitory  may  be  her  influence, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  be  ont  of  her  power 
to  resiime  it  upon  an  apt  occasion,    l^ut  the 

Ipiarpjnnfinp    ia    f»Y>p«fiinn«  qf   an  .iqdfiStrnCtlblfi 

dftmir*^" ;  —  the  Soul  may  falT  away  from  it, 
not  being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur ;  but,  if 
once  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  anv 
other  faculty  of  the  mind  can  it  be  relaxed, 
impaired,  or  diminished.  —  |ancy  is  given  to 
quicken  and^o  begnile^he  jynipnr%|"piijt  ni  nnr^ 
nature^  Tim agmafTon  toTncitfi  andJy>  ""pj^y^  ♦hfT 
eternal,  —  Yet  it  is  not  tbe  less  true  that  Fancy, 
as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  laws 
and  in  her  own  spirit,  a  creative  faculty.  In 
what  manner  Fancy  ambitiously  aims  at  a 
rivalship  with  Imagination,  and  Imagination 
stoops  to  work  with  the  materials  of  Fancy, 
might  be  illustrated  from  the  compositions  oz 
all  eloquent  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ; 
and  chiefly  from  those  of  our  own  Country. 
Scarcely  a  page  of  the  impassioned  parts  of 
Bishop  Taylor's  Works  can  be  opened  that 
shall  not  afford  examples.  —  Referring  the 
Reader  to  those  inestimable  volumes,  I  will 
content  myself  with  placing  a  conceit  (ascribed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield)  in  contrast  with  a  paasage 
from  the  "  Paradise  Lost :  '*  — 

*'  The  dews  of  the  evening  most  oarefuDy  shun. 
They  are  the  tsara  of  tbs  sky  for  the  loss  Of  the 


sun. 


»i 


After  the  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with 
other  appearance*  of  sympathising  Nature,  thus 
marks  the  immediate  consequence, 
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**  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  lome  sad  drope 
Wept  at  oompleting  of  the  mortal  aln.** 

The  associating  link  ib  the  same  in  each  in- 
stance :  Dew  and  rain,  not  distinguishable  from 
the  iiqnid  substance  of  tears,  are  employed  as 
indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is 
the  effect  in  the  former  case ;  a  flash  of  surprise, 
and  nothing  more;  for  the  nature  of  tnings 
does  not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  utX- 
ter,  the  effects  from  the  act,  of  which  there 
is  this  immediate  oonseouence  and  visible  sign, 
are  so  momentous  that  tne  mind  acknowledges 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  sympaUiy 
in  nature  so  manifested;  and  the  sky  weeps 
drops  of  water  as  if  with  human  eyes,  as  **  Earth 
had  before  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and 
Nature  given  a  second  groan." 

finally,  I  will  refer  to  Cotton's^*' Ode  upon 
Winter,  *  an  admirable  composition,  though 
stained  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  for  a  general  illustration  of  the 
characteristics  of  Fancy.  The  middle  part  of 
this  ode  contains  a  most  lively  description  of 
the  entrance  of  Winter,  with  his  retinue,  as  "A 
palsied  kin?,*'  and  yet  a  military  monarch,  — 
advancing  for  conquest  with  his  army;  the 
several  bodies  of  which,  and  their  arms  and 
equipments,  are  described  with  a  rapidity  of 
detail,  and  a  profusion  of  fanciful  comparisons, 
which  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  poet  extreme 
activity  of  intellect,  and  a  correspondent  hurry 
of  delightful  feeling.  Winter  retires  from  the 
foe  into  his  fortress,  where 


,  ** 


a  magaxhie 


Of  aovereiffn  juice  la  cellared  fn ; 
liquor  that  will  the  siege  maintain 
Should  Pbotbua  ne'er  return  again.** 

Thongh  myself  a  water<drinker,  I  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  what  follows,  as 
an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  feeling  than,  in  its  preceoing 
passages,  the  Poem  supplies  of  her  management 
of  forms. 

**  T  U  that,  that  givee  the  poet  rage. 
And  thaws  the  gelly'd  blood  of  age; 


Matures  the  young. 

And  makes  the  fainting  eo«aid 


It  lays  the  careful  head  to 
Calms  palpitatiotta  in  the 
Renders  our  lives'  miaf oftnae 


Then  let  the  chill  Sirocco  blow. 
And  gird  us  round  with  hilU  ol . 
Or  else  go  whistle  to  the 
And  make  the  hollow 


Whilst  we  together  jorial  alt 

Careless,  and  crowned  usUi  ndrth  mi ' 
Where,  though  blei^  winds  r  <mtm  w 
Our  fanciea  round  the  worid  shall  shm 


We  *U  think  of  aU  the 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinkxag  Id  , 
When  having  drunk  all  tluxM  and  warn. 
We  rather  ahall  want  healths  thaa ' 


But  where  Friends  fafl  as,  ««!! 
Our  friendships  with  our  dnxi^; 
Men  that  remote  in  soirows  Inv, 
Shall  by  our  lusty  brinuaers 


We  *11  drink  the  wantii^  into 
And  those  that  i«»*£7«i-*»  into  htaitik^ 
The  afflicted  into  joy;  th* 
Into  security  and  rest. 

The  worthy  in  diagraoe  shall  Had 
FaTour  re6im  again  more  kiDd, 
And  in  restraint  who  stttLsd  li% 
ShaU  taste  the  air  of  libeitJ. 

The  brave  shall  triumph  in 
The  lovers  ahall  liava 
Poor  unregarded  Virtue, 
And  the  neglected  Foet,  faajja. 

Thus  shall  our  healths  do  otbsta  i 
Whilst  we  ourselves  do  aU  w«  wsoH; 
For,  fned  from  envy  and  from  cax\ 
What  would  we  be  but  what  w«  sfe?** 


When  I  sate  down  to  write  this  Pkcte J 
was  my^  intention  to  have  made  it  aw*  «^ 
prehensive ;  but,  thinking  that  I  oogirt  nev 
to  apologise  for  detaining  the  Tender  so  L«| 
will  here  conclude. 
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With  the  ^onng  of  both  sexes.  Poetry  is,  like 
love,  a  passion ;  but,  for  much  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  been  proud  of  its  power  over 
their  minds,  a  necessity  soon  arises  of  breaking 
the  pleasing  bondf^re ;  or  it  relaxes  of  itself ;  — 
the  thoughts  being  occupied  in  domestic  cares, 
or  the  time  engrossed  by  business.  Poetry  then 
becomes  only  an  occasional  recreation,  while  to 
those  whose  existence  passes  away  in  a  course 
of  fashionable  pleasure,  it  in  a  species  nf  luxu- 
rious amusement.  In  middle  and  declining 
age,  a  scattered  number  of  serious  persons  re- 


sort to  poetry,  as  to  religion,  for  s 
against  the  pressure  of  trivial  ei 
and  as  a  consolation  for  the  afflictjoai 
And,  lastly,  there  are  many  who,  bavisg 
enamourea  of  this  art  in  their  youth,  have  f 
leisure,  after  youth  was  spent,  to  eukivstt  j 
eral  literature ;  in  which  poetry  has 
to  be  comprehended  om  a  ff^uht' 

Into  the  above  classes  die  Reeden  ti 
may  be  divided ;  Critics  abound  is  thn 
but  from  the  last  only  can  opinions  be( 
of  absolute  value,  and  worthy  to  be 
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prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  a  new  work. 
»i.aiigr^  who  in  nothing  can  escape  delusion, 
>^»cia.lly  subject  to  it  in  their  intercourse 
*oetry.  The  cause,  not  so  obvious  as  the 
unqaestionable,  is  the  same  as  that  from 

erroneous  jud|fraeuts  in  this  art,  in  the 
of  men  of  all  ages,  chiefly  proceed  ;  but 
^onth  it  operates  with  peculiar  force, 
appropriate  business  of  poetry  (which, 
neless,  if  genuine,  is  as  permanent  as 
cience),  her  appropriate  employment,  her 
»St»  and  her  dviy^  is  to  treat  of  things  not 
ty  are^  but  as  they  appear ;  not  as  they 
XI  tlieniselTes.  but  as  they  seem  to  exist  to 
fi^es,  and  to  the  passions.  What  a  world 
usion  does  this  acknowledged  obligation 
re  for  the  inexpenenced  !  what  tempta- 
to  ^o  astray  are  here  held  forth  for  them 
»  thoughts  nave  been  little  disciplined  by 
xiderstanding,  and  whose  feelings  revolt 

tJie  sway  of  reason  I  —  When  a  juvenile 
er  is  in  the  height  of  his  rapture  with  some 
IS  passage,  should  experience  throw  in 
ts,  or  common  sense  suggest  suspicions,  a 
n|f  consciousness  that  tlie  realities  of  the 

are  but  shows,  and  that  her  liveliest  ex- 
tents are  raised  by  transient  shocks  of  con- 
ns feeling  and  successive  assemblages  of 
-adictory  thoughts  —  is  ever  at  hand  to 
ly  extravagance,  and  to  sanction  absurdity. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  these  illusions  are  un- 
table,  and,  no  doubt,  eminentiy  useful  to 
nind  as  a  process,  what  good  can  be  gained 
laking  observations,  the  tendency  of  which 
>  diminish  the  confidence  of  youth  in  its 
ngs,  and  thus  to  abridge  its  innocent  and 
I  profitable  pleasures?  The  reproach  int- 
1  in  the  question  could  not  be  warded  ofP, 
:>uth  were  incapable  of  being  delighted  with 
t  is  truly  excellent ;  or  if  these  errors  always 
ainated  of  themselves  in  due  season,  fiut, 
\  the  majority,  though  their  force  be  abated, 
r  continue  through  life.  Moreover,  the  fire 
youth  is  too  vivacious  an  element  to  be 
nguished  or  damped  by  a  philosophical  re- 
■k  ;  and,  while  there  is  no  danger  that  what 
been  said  will  be  injurious  or  painful  to  tJie 
ent  and  the  confident,  it  may  prove  benefi- 
to  those  who,  being  enthusiastic,  are^  at  the 
le  time,  modest  and  ingenuous.  The  mtima^ 
1  may  unite  with  their  own  misgivings  to 
iilate  their  sensibility,  and  to  bring  in,  sooner 
u  it  would  otherwise  have  arrived,  a  more 
oreet  and  sound  judgment. 
i  it  should  excite  wonder  that  men  of  ability, 
later  life,  whose  understandings  have  been 
idered  acute  by  practice  in  affairs,  should  be 
easily  and  so  far  imposed  npon  when  they 
ppen  to  take  up  a  new  work  in  verse,  this 
pc^rs  to  be  the  cause;  —  that,  having  dis- 
atinaed  their  attention  to  poetry,  whatever 
ogress  may  have  been  made  in  other  depart- 
mts  of  knowledge,  they  have  not,  as  to  this 
t.  advanced  in  true  discernment  beyond  the 
"e  of  youth.  If,  then,  a  new  poem  fall  in 
eir  way,  whose  attractions  are  of  that  kind 
bich  would  have  enraptured  them  during  the 


heat  of  youth,  the  judgment  not  being  im- 
proved to  a  degree  that  they  shall  be  disgusted, 
they  are  dazzled ;  and  prize  and  cherish  the 
faults  for  having  had  power  to  make  the  present 
time  vanish  before  them,  and  to  throw  the 
mind  back,  as  by  enchantiuent,  into  the  happi- 
est season  of  life.  As  they  read,  powers  seem 
to  be  revived,  passions  are  regenerated,  and 
pleasures  restored.  The  Book  was  probably 
taken  up  after  an  escape  from  the  burden  of 
business,  and  with  a  wish  to  forget  the  world, 
and  all  its  vexations  and  anxieties.  Having 
obtained  this  wish,  and  so  much  more,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  make  report  as  they 
have  felt. 

If  Men  of  mature  age,  through  want  of  prac- 
tice, be  thus  easily  beguiled  into  admiration  of 
absurdities,  extravagances,  and  misplaced  or- 
naments, thinking  it  proper  that  their  under- 
standings should  en^oy  a  holiday,  while  they  are 
unbending  their  minds  with  verse,  it  may  be 
expected  tiiat  such  Headers  will  resemble  their 
former  selves  also  in  strength  of  prejudice,  and 
an  inaptitude  to  be  moved  by  the  unostenta- 
tious beauties  of  a  pure  style.  ^  In  the  higher 
poetry,  an  enlightened  Critic  chiefly  looks  for  a 
reflection  of  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  imagination.  Wherever  these 
appear,  simplicity  accompanies  them  ;  Magnifi- 
cence herself,  when  legitimate,  depending  npon 
a  simplicity  of  her  own,  to  regulate  her  orna- 
ments. But  it  is  a  well-known  property  of 
human  nature,  that  our  estimates  are  ever  apy- 
erned  by  comparisons,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
with  various  degrees  of  distinctness.  Is  it  not, 
then,  inevitable  (confining  these  observations  to 
the  effects  of  style  merely)  that  an  eye,  accus- 
tomed to  the  glaring  hues  of  diction  by  which 
such  Headers  are  caught  and  excited,  will  for 
the  most  |)art  be  rather  repelled  than  attracted 
by  an  original  Work,  the  colouring  of  which  is 
disposed  according  to  a  pure  and  refined  scheme 
of  harmony  ?  It  is  in  the  fine  arts  as  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  no  man  can  serve  (1.  e.  obey  wiUi 
zeal  and  fidelity)  two  Masters. 

As  Poetry  is  most  just  to  its  own  divine 
origin  when  it  administers  the  comforts  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  who  have 
learned  to  perceive  this  truth,  and  who  betake 
themselves  to  reading  verse  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, roust  be  preserved  from  numerous  illu- 
sions to  which  the  two  Classes  of  Readers^ hom 
we  have  been  considering,  are  liable.  But  as 
the  mind  grows  serious  from  the  weight  of  life, 
the  range  of  its  passions  is  contracted  accord- 
ingly ;  and  its  sympathies  become  so  exclusive 
that  many  species  of  high  excellence  wholly 
escape,  or  but  languidly  excite,  its  notice.  Be- 
sides, men  who  read  from  religious  or  moral 
inclinations,  even  when  the  subject  is  of  that 
kind  which  they  approve,  are  beset  with  mis- 
conceptions and  mistakes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Attaching  so  much  importance  to  the 
truths  which  interest  them,  they  are  prone  to 
overrate  the  Authors  by  whom  those  truths 
are  expressed  and  enforced.  They  come  pre- 
pared to  imiMirt  80  much  passion  to  the  Poet^s 
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langruage,  that  they  remain  unconJUjiouB  how 
little,  in  fact,  they  received  fruni  it.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  reliijrions  faith  is  to  him  who 
holds  it  so  momentous  a  thing,  and  error  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  with  such  tremendous 
consequences,  that,  if  opinions  touchini^  upon 
religion  occur  which  the  Reader  condemns,  he 
not  onl^  cannot  sympathise  with  them,  how- 
ever animated  the  expression,  but  there  is,  tor 
the  most  part,  an  end  put  to  all  satisfaction 
and  enjovinent.  Love,  if  it  before  existed,  is 
oonvertea  into  dislike ;  and  the  heart  of  the 
Reader  is  set  against  the  Author  and  his  book. 

—  To  these  excesses  they,  who  from  their  pro- 
fessions ought  to  be  the  most  guarded  agamst 
them,  are  perhaps  the  most  liable ;  I  mean 
those  sects  whose  religion,  being  from  the  cal- 
culating understanding,  is  cold  and  formal. 
For  when  Christianity,  the  religion  of  humility, 
is  founded  upon  the  proudest  faculty  of  our 
nature,  what  can  be  expected  but  contradic- 
tions ?  Accordingly,  behevers  of  this  cast  are 
at  one  time  contemptuous;  at  another,  being 
troubled,  as  they  are  and  must  be,  with  inward 
misgivings,  they  are  jealous  and  suspicious; 
and  at  all  seasons  they  are  under  temptation 
to  supply,  by  the  heat  with  which  they  defend 
their  tenets,  the  animation  which  is  wanting 
to  the  constitution  of  the  religion  itself. 

Faith  was  given  to  roan  that  his  affections, 
detached  from  the  treasures  of  time,  might  be 
inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  eternity  : —  the 
elevation  of  his  nature,  which  this  habit  pro- 
duces on  earth,  being  to  him  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  and 

iving  him  a  title  to  partake  of  its  holiness. 

he  reli^ons  man  values  what  he  sees  chiefly 
as  an  **  imperfect  shadowing  forth  "  of  what 
he  is  incapable  of  seeing.  The  concerns  of 
religrion  refer  to  indefinite  objects,  and  are  too 
weighty  for  the  mind  to  support  them  without 
relieving  itself  by  resting  a  great  part  of  the 
burthen  upon  words  and  symbols.  The  com- 
merce between  Man  and  his  Maker  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  bv  a  process  where  much  is 
represented  in  little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  ac- 
commodates himself  to  a  finite  capacity.  In  all 
this  may  be  perceived  the  affinity  between  re- 
ligion and  poetry  ;  between  religion  — ^  making 
up  the  denciencies  of  reason  by  faith ;  and 
poetrv  —  passionate  for  the  instruction  of ^  rea- 
son ;  between  religion  —  whose  element  is  infin- 
itude, and  whose  ultimate  trust  is  the  supreme 
of  things,  submitting  herself  to  circumscrip- 
tion, and  reconciled  to  substitutions  ;  and  poetry 

—  ethereal  and  transcendent,  yet  incapaole  to 
sustain  her  existence  without  sensuous  incar- 
nation. In  this  community  of  nature  may  be 
perceived  also  the  lurking  incitements  of  kin- 
dred error ;  —  so  that  we  shall  find  that  no 
poetry  has  been  more  snbject  to  distortion  than 
that  species,  the  argument  and  scope  of  which 
is  religions  ;  and  no  lovers  of  the  art  have  gone 
farther  astray  than  the  pious  and  the  devout. 

Whither  then  shall  we  turn  for  that  union  of 

Jjualifications  which  must  necessarily  exist  be- 
ore  the  decisions  of  a  critic  can  be  of  absolute 
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value  ?  For  a  mind  at  ooee  portSrali 
sophioal ;  for  a  otitic  wboae 
free  and  kindly  as  the  spirit  ol 
whose  understanding  is  severe  as 
sionate  government  ?  Where  an  «« ,» < 
for  that  initiatory  oompoeaiv  «f 
no  selfishness  can  disturb  f  Far  a 
sibility  that  has  been  tiit<»ed  into 
without  losing  anyttung^  ol  its  qmkm 
and  for  active  factdtieB,  cmahU  <i  taa 
iug  the  demands  which  aa  Author  ti  c^ 
imagination  shall  make  upon  them,  smi 
with  a  judgment  that  cannot  he  dbp»i 
admimtion  by  aught  that  is  aawoctky  it 
^  among  those  and  thane  only,  whs,  nrw  i 
ing  BufPered  their  yonthfol  love  id  pt^ 
remit  much  of  its  force,  have  appM  y 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  tins  art  tW  i 
power  of  their  understandings.  At  tk  ■ 
time  it  must  be  observed  that,  as  tkii  3 
comprehends  the  only  ^  judgments  rtU^  i 
trustworthy,  so  does  it  inclmle  th»  she  «3 
neous  and  perverse.  For  to  be  MHupl 
worse  than  to  be  nntangfat ;  and  no  psmns 
equals  that  which  is  supported  by  wyor^ 
error}  are  so  diffiooH  to  root  oct  m  a 
which  the  understanding  has  pledigsdiaaj 
to  uphold.  In  this  Class  are  eont^e^afS 
who,  if  thev  be  pleased  with  what  is  f«^  \ 
pleased  witn  it  onlv  by  imperfeet  K^^F^^ 
upon  false  principles ;  who,  shoud  w?  ij 
eralise  rightly  to  a  certain  point, 
suffer  for  it  in  the  end ;  who,  if  tl^  '■ 
upon  a  sound  rule,  are  fettered  by  ■■■ 
it,  or  by^  straining  it  too  far ;  b^ng  iso^ 
oi  perceiving  when  it  ought  to  ykM  t»  w 
higher  order.  In  it  are  foond  cxitistt*  ^ 
lant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet,  m^  i 
feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;  naoL.  wbs  tabs 
them  to  report  of  the  course  windk  ^  « 
whom  they  are  utterly  una  hie  to  aeeosifK*  ^ 
confounded  if  he  turn  miick  upon  the  vnr^i 
mayed  if  he  soar  steadily  ^*  into  the  i«r^ 
—  men  of  palsied  imsginatioas  and  isis^ 
hearts :  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  act  • 
languid,  who  therefore  feed  as  the  mmj^ 
them,   or,  with  the  many,   are  pWj  ^ 
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vicious  provocatives: — judges, 
is  auspicious,  and  wnose  prai« 
this  class  meet  together  the  two 
beet  and  worst.  ! 

The  observations  presented  in  tks  hnd 
series  are  of  too  ungracious  a  natar»  tt>  k 
.  been  made  without  reluctance ;  asil  v*^ 
only  on  this  account,  I  would  invite  the  R* 
to  try  them  bv  the  test  of  coraprebessw 
perience.  If  the  number  of  jndees  who  e*|  < 
confidently  relied  upon  be  in  reality  to  «^ 
ought  to  follow  that  partial  notiet  «e^-.^ 
neglect,  perhaps  long  continued,  or  Mtv^ 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  merits,  w*  ^ 
been  the  fate  of  most  works  in  tiis  1°'^^ 
partments  of  poetry ;  and  that,  oa  tfc*^^ 
hand,  numerous  prodnctioni  have  yv>  ^ 
popularity,  and  have  passed  awsr.  W^ 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  them :  it  viU  ^  ** 
ther  found,  that  when  Authon  ihill  bm* 
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raised  themselves  into  general  adinira- 
ndL    xxiaintained  their  ground,  errors  and 
have  prevailed  oonceming  their  gen- 


d  t;lieir  works,  which  the  few  who  are 
>ua  of  those  errors  and  prejudices  would 
e  ;  if  they  were  not  recompensed  by  per- 
^  ^l&At  there  are  select  Spirits  for  whom 
rdUilned  that  their  fame  shall  be  in  the 

an  existence  like  that  of  Virtue,  which 
ts  l>«ing  to  the  struggles'  it  makes,  and  its 
-  t«>  the  enemies  whom  it  provokes ;  —  a 
ous  quality,  ,ever^  doomed  to  meet  with 
Ltdon,  and  still  triumphing  over  it :  and. 
tik&   nature  of  its  dominion,  incapaole  01 

brought  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  Alex- 
,  'vrlien  he  wept  that  there  were  no  more 
a  £or  him  to  conquer. 

OS  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  poetical 
ture  of  this  Country  for  the  greater  part 

0  last  two  centuries,  and  see  if  the  facts 
»rt;  t^hese  inferences. 

10  is  there  that  now  reads  the  *^  Creation  ^' 
il>artas  ?    Yet  all  Europe  once  resounded 

his  praise;  he  was  caressed  by  kings; 
wlien  his  Poem  was  translated  into  our 
la^e,  the  **  Faery  Queen  **  faded  before  it. 

name  of  Spenser,  whose  genius  is  of  a 
3r  order  than  even  that  of  Ariosto,  is  at 
day  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
Hritish  Isles.  And  if  the  value  of  his 
:s  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  attention 

paid  to  them  by  his  countrymen,  com- 
a  'with  that  which  they  bestow  on  those  of 
)    other   writers,  it   must  be   pronounced 

1  indeed. 

**  Tba  laorel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poeta  tage  **  — 

his  own  words ;  hut  his  wisdom  has.  in  this 
icnlar,  been  his  worst  enemy :  wnile  its 
Mite,  whether  in  the  shape  of  folly  or  mad- 
W  has  been  their  best  friend.  But  he  was 
reat  power,  and  bean  a  high  namo:  the 
«l  has  been  awarded  to  him. 
.  dramatic  Author,  if  he  write  for  the  stage, 
It  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  audi- 
e,  or  they  will  not  endure  him ;  accordingly 
mifirhty  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  listened 

The  people  were  delighted ;  but  I  am  not 
Bcientiy  versed  in  stage  antiouities  to  deter- 
le  whether  they  did  not  flock  as  eagerly  to 

representation  of  many  pieces  of  contem- 
"ary  Authors,  whollv  undeserving  to  appear 
>n  the  same  boards.  Had  there  been  a 
mal  contest  for  superiority  among  dramatic 
iters,  that  Shaks^are,  like  his  predecessors 
[ihocles  and  Euripides,  would  have  often  been 
>ject  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  prize 
judged  to  sorry  competitors,  becomes  too 
>hable,  when  we  reflect  that  the  admirers  of 
ttle  and  Shad  well  were,  in  a  later  age,  as 
merons,  and  reckoned  as  respectable  in  point 
talent,  as  those  of  Dryden.  At  all  events, 
»t  Shakspeare  stooped  to  accommodate  him- 
if  to  the  People,  is  sufficientlv  apparent :  and 
e  of  the  most  striking  proon  of  his  almost 
inipotent  genius  b,  that  ne  could  turn  to  such 


glorious  purpose  those  materials  which  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  age  compelled  him  to  m^e 
use  of.  Yet  even  tuis  marvellous  skill  appears 
not  to  have  been  enough  to  prevent  his  rivals 
from  having  some  advantage  over  him  in  public 
estimation ;  else  how  can  we  account  for  pas- 
sages and  scenes  that  exist  in  his  works,  umes.^ 
upon  a  supposition  that  some  of  the  grossest  of 
them,  a  fact  which  in  my  own  mind  1  have  no 
doubt  of,  were  foisted  in  by  the  Players,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  many  ? 

But  that  his  Works,  whatever  might  be 
their  reception  upon  the  stage,  made  but  little 
impression  n|>on  the  ruling  intellects  of  the 
time,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I^rd 
Bacon,  in  his  multifarious  writings,  nowhere 
either  quotes  or  alludes  to  him.^— His  dra- 
matic excellence  enabled  him  to  resume  pos- 
session of  the  stage  after  the  Restoration ;  but 
Dryden  tells  us  that  in  his  time  two  of  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  acted  for 
oue  of  Shakspeare^s.  And  so  faint  and  limited 
was  the  perception  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  his 
dramas  m  the  time  of  Pope,  that,  in  his  Edition 
of  the  Plays,  with  a  view  of  rendering  to  the 
general  reader  a  necessary  service,  he  printed 
between  inverted  commas  those  passages  which 
he  thonprht  most  worthy  of  notice. 

At  this  day,  the  French  Critics  have  abated 
nothing  of  their  aversion  to  this  darling  of  our 
Nation:  *'the  English,  with  their  bouffon  de 
Shakspeare,  ^'  is  as  familiar  an  expression  among 
them  as  in  the  time  of  Voltaire.  Baron  Grimm 
is  the  only  French  writer  who  seems  to  have 
perceived  his  infinite  superiority  to  the  first 
names  of  the  French  Theatre;  an  advantage 
which  the  Parisian  critic  owed  to  his  German 
blood  and  German  education.  The  most  en- 
lightened Italians,  though  well  acquainted  with 
our  language,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  mea- 
sure the  proportions  of  Shakspeare.  The  Ger- 
mans only,  of  foreign  nations,  are  approaching 
towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  what  he 
is.  In  some  respects  they  have  acquired  a 
superiority  over  tne  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
Poet :  for  among  us  it  is  a  current,  I  might  say 
an  established  opinion,  that  Shakspeare  is  justly 
praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  **a  wild 
irregular  genius,  in  whom  great  faults  are  com- 
pensated by  great  beauti^.^^  How  long  may  it 
be  before  this  misconception  passes  away,  and 
it  becomes  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
judgment  of  Shakspeare  in  the  JBeiection  of  his 
materials,  and  in  tne  manner  in  which  he  has 
made  them,  heterogeneous  as  they  often  are, 
constitute  a  unity  of  their  own,  and  contribute 
all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  less  admirable  than 
his  imagination,  his  invention,  and  his  intnitive 
know]ed|re  of  human  Nature ! 

There  is  extant  a  small  Volume  of  miscella- 
neous poems,  in  which  Shakspeare  expresses 

*  The  learned  HskewiU  (a  third  edition  of  whose 
book  bears  date  1635),  writing  to  refute  the  error 
*' touching  Nature*!  perpetual  and  universal  decay," 
citeatrlnmphantiythe  names  of  Ariosto,  Tano,  Bartas, 
and  Bpeneer,  aa  hutaDcea  that  poetic  frenina  had  not 
degenerated ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  Shakspeare. 
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liis  own  feelings  in  his  own  person.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conoeiTe  that  the  £ditor,  Geor^o 
Steevens,  should  have  been  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  one  i>ortion  of  that  Volume,  the 
^^onnet8 ;  though  in  no  part  of  the  writings  of 
this  Poet  is  found,  in  an  equal  compass,  a 
greater  number  of  exquisite  feelings  felicitously 
expressed.  But,  from  regard  to  the  Critic^ 
own  credit,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  talk 
of  an^  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong 
enough  to  compel  the  perusal  of  those  little 
pieces,  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  people  cf 
England  were  ignorant  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  them :  and  if  he  had  not,  moreover, 
shared  the  too  common  propensity  of  human 
nature  to  exult  over  a  supposed  fall  into  the 
mire  of  a  genius  whom  he  had  been  compelled 
to  regard  with  admiration,  as  an  inmate  of  the 
celestial  regions  —  "there  sitting  where  he 
durst  not  soar." 

Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton  was  bom ;  and  early  in  life  he  published 
several  small  poems,  which,  though  on  their 
first  appearance  they  were  praised  by  a  few  of 
the  judicious,  were  afterwards  neglected  to  that 
degree,  that  Pope  in  his  youth  could  borrow 
from  them  without  risk  of  its  being  known. 
Whether  these  poems  are  at  this  day  justly 
appreciated,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide: 
nor  would  it  imply  a  severe  reflection  upon  the 
mass  of  readers  to  suppose  the  contrary ;  seeing 
that  a  man  of  the  acknowledged  genius^  of 
Voss,  the  German  poet,  could  suffer  their  spirit 
to  evaporate ;  and  could  change  their  character, 
as  is  done  in  the  translation  made  by  him  of 
the  most  popular  of  those  pieces.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  these  Poems  of  Milton  are  now 
much  read,  and  loudly  praised ;  yet  were  they 
little  heard  of  till  more  than  150  years  after 
their  publication;  and  of  the  Sonnets,  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  Bosweirs  Life  of 
him,  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing as  contemptuously  as  Steevens  wrote  upon 
those  of  Shakspeare. 

About  the  time  when  the  Pindaric  odea  of 
Cowley  and  his  imitators,  and  the  productions 
of  that  class  of  curious  thinkers  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  has  strangely  stvled  metaphysical 
Poets,  were  beginning  to  lose  something  of 
that  extravMrant  admiration  which  they  had 
I  excited,  the  Paradise  Lost  "  made  its  appear- 
I  ance.  ^'  Fit  audience  find  though  few,"  was  the 
petition  addressed  by  the  Poet  to  his  inspiring 
Muse.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  he  gained 
more  than  he  asked ;  this  I  believe  to  be  true ; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  has  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake 
when  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  the  sale  of  the 
work,  that  Milton^s  Countrymen  were  **  just  to 
it "  upon  its  first  appearance.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred Copies  were  sold  in  two  years ;  an  uncom- 

*  ThU  flippant  insensibility  was  publicly  reprehended 
bv  Mr.  Coleridflre  in  a  courne  of  LeoturM  upon  Po<»try 
given  by  him  at  the  Royal  Institution.  For  the  various 
merits  of  thonght  and  language  in  8hakapeare*M  Son- 
n.»U  see  Numbers  27,  29.  30,  32,  33,  54,  64.  G6.  68,  7.3, 
76,  86,  91,  92,  93,  97,  98,  105,  107.  108,  109,  111,  113, 
114, 116, 117, 129,  and  mauy  others. 


mon  example,  he  ai^erts,  of  tike 
genius  in  opposition  to  so  mach  neBss. 
as  Milton's  public  oondnct  had  eie^ 
be  it  remembered  that,  if  Mihon**  pakx 
religious  opinions,  and  the  manner  ra  ^imi 
announced  them,  had  raised  him 
they  had  procured  him  nomercMtt 
as  all  pei-sunal  danger  was  p«»ed  aw 
time  of  publication,  would  oe  eager  ts 
the  master-work  of  a  man  whom  th^ 
and  whom  they  would  be  proud  cS 
Take,  from  the  number  of  pardu^A 
of    this  class,  and  also  those  who 
possess  the  Poem  as  a  religions  wori,  mi 
lew,  I  fear,  would  be  left  who  9(xvM  ^ 
account  of  its  poetical  merits.     The 
did  not  immediately  increase :  ""  f«.*'  a 
Johnson^   *^many  more    readers'*  !W 
persons  m  the  habit  of  reading  poenr 
were   supplied   at    first    the    NatiM  id 
afford."    How  careless  most  a  wriotf  W 
can  make  this  assertion  in  the  fme9  ai  * 
existing  title-pa^es  to  belio  it !    Tomi^  t 
own  shelves,  I  find  the  folio  of  Coirkrr^if*^ 
edition,  1681.      A  book  near  it  h  Flat, 
Poems,  fourth  edition,  1686;  Waller,  £^^• 
tion,  same  date.    The  Poems  of  Nons  i' 
merton  not  long  after  went,  I  believe,  tk' 
nine  editions.      What  further  dewtmi 
might  be  for  these  works  I  do  not  kiov;  ^ 
well  remember  that,  twenty-fire  y««r»  ac. ' 
booksellers'  stalls  in  Liondon  ewsimeA  v^ ' 
folios  of  Cowley.    This  is  not  mentipord  a 
paragement  of  that  able  writer  awl  rzi 
man  ;   but  merely  to  show  that,  if  ^ 
work  were  not  more  read,  it  was  uot 
readers  did  not  exist  at  the  time.    1^  ^ 
editions  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  *«*«]f* 
in  a  shape  which  allowed  them  to  be  *«  ' 
low  price,  yet  onlv  three  thoosasd  w(»J 
the  Work  were  sold  in  eleven  yeais;  f^ 
Nation,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  had  bees 
from  1623  to  1664,  that  is.  fbrty-oDe 
onl^  two  editions  of  the  Works  of 
which    probably  did  not  together  Brtfe* 
thousand  Cofnee;   facta  adduced  by^^i^ 
to  prove  the  **  paucity  of  Readers."  ~T* 
were  readers  in  multitudes ;  but  tber  s^ 
went  for  other  purposes,  as  theb^^^ 
was  fixed  elsewhere.    We  are  aotlwriw^  ** 
to  affirm  that  the  reception  of  tbs  '* 
Lost,"  and  the  slow  progres  of  its  fij"» 
proofs  as  striking  as  can  be  desired  ouf 
positions  which  I  am  attemptii^  to  ov 
are  not  erroneons.^  —  How  amnaiag  to^f ' 
one*s  self  snoh  a  critique  as  a  Wit  of  (^^ 
days,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Miscellaniet « J** 
Journalist  of  King  WiUiam^s  time,  ^^.^ 
brought  forth,  if  ne  had  set  his  ^^^'^^jS. 
triously  to  work  upon  this  Poem,  fv*?"^ 
impregnated  with  original  exeeneiMt< 

1  HuRbes  Is  express  npon  this  mtiiftt:  ii  ^^ 
catloo  of  8penser*s  Works  to  Lord  Bootn. »  ^ 
thus:  "  It  was  your  Lordsliip^s  •oeotfsC^'T! 
tiful  Edition  of  *  Paradise  Losi*  thsi  tm  ^^ 
that  tocomparabto  Poem  to  be  m&autBj  k*^ 
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stranffe  indeed  are  the  obUqaities  of  ad- 
bion,  ttiAt  they  whose  opioions  are  mach 
sxiced  by  authority  will  uften  be  tempted 
Vnk.  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  ^  in 
nature  for  this  art  to  rest  upon.  I 
been  honoured  by  being  permitted  to 
in  M8.  a  tract  composed  between  the 
k].  of  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of  that 
djry.  It  is  the  Work  of  an  Eaiglish  Peer  of 
accomplishments,  its  object  to  form  the 
aoter  and  direct  the  studies  of  his  son. 
L2Lps  nowhere  does  a  more  beautiful  treatise 
le  kind  exist.  The  Rood  sense  and  wisdom 
t\e  thouf^his,  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings, 

-tlie  charm  of  the  style,  are  throughout 
klly  conspicuous.  Yet  the  Author,  select- 
cuxiong  the  Poets  of  his  own  country  those 
»iTi  he  deems  roost  worthy  of  his  son^s  pe- 
J.«  particularises  only  Lord  Rochester,  Sir 
a  iJenham,  and  Cowley.  Writing  about  the 
le  tinae,  Shaftesbury,  an  author  at  present  un- 
;ly  depreciated,  describes  the  £nglish  Muses 
•nly  yet  lisping  in  their  cradles. 
'\\e  arts  by  which  Pope,  soon  afterwards, 
trived  to  procure  to  himself  a  more  general 
I  a.  higher  reputation  than  perhaps  aiiy  £ng>- 
L  Poet  ever  attained  during  his  life-time,  are 
nivn  to  the  judicious.  And  as  well  known  is 
to  them,  that  the  undue  exertion  of  those 
B  is  the  cause  why  Pope  has  for  some  time 
id  a  rank  in  literature,  to  which,  if  he  had 
t  been  seduced  by  an  over-love  of  immediate 
palarity,  and  had  confided  more  in  his  native 
oins,  he  never  could  have  descended.  He 
witched  the  nation  by  his  melody,  and  daz- 
^d  it  by  bis  polished  style,  and  was  himself 
Inded  by  his  own  success.  Having  wandered 
)ni  humanity  in  his  Eclognes  with  boyish^  in- 
perience,  the  praise  which  these  compositions 
•tained  tempted  him  into  a  belief  that  Nature 
as  not  to  be  trusted,  at  least  in  pastoral 
^etry.  To  prove  this  by  example,  he  put  his 
iend  Gay  upon  writing  those  Eclognes,  which 
teir  author  intended  to  be^  burlesque.  The 
stigator  of  the  work,  and  his  admirers,  could 
)rceive  in  them  nothing  but  what  was  ridicu- 
•\ia.  Nevertheless,  though  these  Poems  con- 
dn  some  detestable  passages,  the  effect,  as 
h,  Johnson  well  observes,  **  of  reality  and 
ruth  became  conspicuous  even  when  the  in- 
mtion  was  t«  show  them  grovelling  and  de- 
raded.*'  The  Pastorals,  ludicrous  to  such  as 
rided  themselves  upon  their  refinement,  in 
pite  of  those  disgusting  passatres.  '*  became 
»opnlar,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as  just 
epreaentations  of  rural  manners  and  occu- 
Ations." 

Something  less  than  sixty  years  after  the 
mblication  of  the  *^  Paradise  Lost "  appeared 
rhomson^s  '  Winter ; "  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  bis  other  Seasons.  It  is  a  work  of  in- 
spiration ;  much  of  it  is  written  from  himself, 
lod  nobly  from  himself.    How  was  it  received  ? 

^Tbii  opinion  wems  sotaally  to  have  been  pntor- 
Mned  by  Adsm  Smith,  thf«  wbrn  critic,  IKvld  Hume 
Dot  txoeptod,  that  Scotland,  a  aoil  to  which  this  tort 
tl  w«ed  Monu  natural,  has  produced. 


*^  It  was  no  sooner  read,**  says  one  of  his  con- 
temporarv  biographers,  **than  universally  ad- 
mired :  those  only  excepted  who  had  not  been 
used  to  feel,  or  to  look  for  anjrthing  in  poetry, 
beyond  a  point  of  satirical  or  epigrammatic  wit, 
a  smart  antithesis  richly  trimmed  with  rhyme, 
or  the^  softness  of  an  eleqiac  complaint.  To 
such  his  manly  classical  spirit  could  not  readily 
commend  itself ;  till,  after  a  more  attentive 
perusal,  they  had  got  the  better  of  their  pre- 
judices, and  either  acquired  or  affected  a  truer 
taste.  A  few  otbeis  stood  aloof,  merelv  be- 
cause they  had  long  before  fixed  the  articles  of 
their  poetical  creed,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
an  absolute  despair  of  ever  seeing  anything  new 
'and  original.  These  were  somewhat  mortified 
to  find  their  notions  disturbed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  poet,  who  seemed  to  owe  notliiug  but 
to  nature  and  his  own  genius.  But,  in  a  short 
time,  the  applause  became  unanimous :  every 
one  wondering  how  so  many  pictures,  and  pic- 
tures ao  familiar,  should^  have  moved  them  but 
faintly  to  what  they  felt  in  his  descriptions.  H  s 
digressions  too,  the  overflowings  of  a  tender 
benevolent  heart,  charmed  the  reader  no  less  ; 
leaving  him  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  more 
admire  the  Poet  or  love  the  Man." 

This  case  appears  to  bear  strongly  against 
us  :  —  but  we  must  distinguish  between  wonder 
and  legitimate  admiration.  The  subject  of  the 
work  is  the  changes  produced  in  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  by  the  revolution  of  the  year : 
and,  by  undertaking  to  write  in  verse,  Thomson 
pledged  himself  to  treat  his  subject  as  became 
a  Poet.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that^  excepting 
the  nocturnal  **  Reverie  of  Lad^  Winchilsea," 
and  a  passage  or  two  in  the  *"'  Windsor  Forest '' 
of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intorveuing  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  *'  Paradise  Lost  ** 
and  the  ** Seasons**  does  not  contain  a  single 
new  image  of  external  nature,  and  scarcely 
presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be  in* 
f erred  that  the  eye  of  the  Poet  had  been  stead- 
ily fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that  his 
feelings  had  urged  him  to  work  upon  it  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  imagination.  To  what  a  low 
stato  knowledge  of  the  most  obvious  and  im- 
portant phenomena  had  sunk,  is  evident  from 
the  style  in  which  Dryden  has  executed  a  de- 
scription of  Night  in  one  of  his  Tragedies,  and 
Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrated  moonlight 
soene  in  the  Iliad.  A  blind  man,  in  the  habit 
of  attending  accurateljjr  to  descriptions  casu- 
ally dropped  from  the  lips  of  those  around  him, 
might  easily  depict  these  appearances  with 
more  truth.  Dryden*s  lines  are  vague,  bom- 
bastic, and  senseless  ;  ^  those  of  Pope,  though 
he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout 
false  and  contradictory.    Hie  verses  of  Dryden, 

*  Corm  alone  in  a  night-gown. 

An  thinirt  are  hiishM  as  Vature^s  self  lay  dead ; 
The  mouutaint  aeem  to  nod  their  drowsy  liead. 
The  little  Birds  in  dreams  their  uoa^  repeat, 
And  alneplnfr  Flowers  beneath  the  Night-dew  rreak : 
Even  Lust  aiid  Envy  deep ;  yet  Love  denies 
Rest  to  my  aoul,  au  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

DBTon^t  Indian  Emperor 
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once  highly  celebrated,  are  forgotten ;  those  of 
Pope  still  retain  their  hold  upon  public  estima- 
tion,—  nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descriptive 
poetry,  Which  at  this  day  finds  so  many  and 
such  ardent  admirers.  Strange  to  think  of  an 
enthusiast,  as  may  have  been  the  case  with 
thousands,  reciting  those  verses  under  the  cope 
of  a  moonlight  sky,  without  having  his  raptures 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their 
absurdity  !  —  If  these  two  distinguished  writers 
could  haoitually  think  that  the  visible  universe 
was  of  so  little  consequence  to  a  poet,  that  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  cast  his  eyes 
upon  it,  we  may  be  assured  that  those  passages 
oT  the  elder  poets  which  faithfully  and  poeti; 
cally  describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  were 
not  at  that  time  holden  in  much  estimation,  and 
that  there  was  little  accurate  attention  paid  to 
those  appearances. 

Wonder  is  the  natural  product  of  Ignorance ; 
and  as  the  soil  was  m  such  good  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Seasons,"  the 
crop  was  doubtless  abundant.  Neither  individ- 
uals nor  nations  become  corrupt  all  at  once,  nor 
are  they  enlightened  in  a  moment.  Thomson  was 
an  inspired  poet,  but  he  could  not  work  mira- 
cles ;  in  cases  where  the  art  of  seeii^  had  in  some 
degree  been  learned,  the  teacher  would  further 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils,  but  he  could  do 
little  more;  though  oo  far  does  vanity  assist 
men  in  acts  of  self-deception,  that  many  would 
often  fancy  they^  recognised  a  likeness  when 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  original.  Having 
shown  that  much  of  what  his  biopjapher  deemed 
eenuine  admiration  must  in  fact  have  been 
blind  wonderment  —  how  is  the  rest  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  —  Thomson  was  fortunate  in  the 
very  title  of  his  poem,  which  seemed  to  bring 
it  home  to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one:  in  the  next  place,  notwithstanding  his 
high  powers,  he  writes  a  vicious  style  ;  and  his 
false  ornaments  are  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  inost  likely  to  strike  the  undiscem- 
ing.  He  likewise  abounds  with  sentimental 
commonplaces  that,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing 
air  of  novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy  of  the 
^*  Seasons  '^  the  book  eenerally  opens  of  itself 
with  the  rhapsody  on  love,  or  with  one  of  the 
stories  (perhaps  Damon  and  Musidora) ;  these 
also  are  prominent  in  our  collections  of  Extracts, 
and  are  the  parts  of  his  Work  which,  after  fdl, 
were  probably  most  efficient  in  first  recommend- 
ing the  author  to  general  notice.  Pope,  repaying 
praises  which  he  had  received,  and  wishing  to 
extol  him  to  the  highest,  only  styles  hiro^^an 
elegant  and  philosophical  Poet ;  *'  nor  are  we 
able  to  collect  any  unquestionable  proofs  that 
the  true  characteristics  of  Thomson  *s  genius 
as  an  imaginative  poet  ^  were  perceived,  till  the 
elder  Warton,  almost  forty  years  after   the 

*  Bince  tbeae  obMrvatlona  upon  Tbomaon  wsre  writ- 
U*n^  I  have  peruaed  the  Moond  edition  of  liia  "  Seasons,** 
and  find  thst  even  that  does  not  oontain  the  most 
strikioff  passages  which  Warton  points  oat  for  admira- 
tion ;  these,  with  other  improrements,  throogbout  the 
whole  work,  must  hsve  bean  added  at  a  later  period. 


publication  of  the  **  Seasons,''^  pcnBted 
oy  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  tke  L^  « 
inpsqfPope,  In  the '' Castle  of  Indolatt" 
which  Gray  speaks  so  coldly)  these   *~~" 
istics  were  almost  as  conspicnoasly 
and  in  verse  more  harmoniona  and  d 
pure.    Tet  that  tine  poon  was  negiectad 
anpearance,  and  is  at  this  day  tlu  <k%k 
of  a  few !  i 

When  Thomson  died,  Colliiie  bnatlhsd  M 
his  regrets  in  an  Elegiac  Poem,  in  wfakk  Wpi 
nounces  a'  poetical  cnrse  upon  k£m  whs  4m 
regard  witn  insensibility  toe  plaiee  whert  i 
Poet*s  remains  were  deposited.  Tbe  Pwo 
the  mourner  himself  have  now  phased  xt^zm 
innumerable  editions,  Msd  are  smvov^ 
known ;  but  if,  when  Gollios  died,  the  «a 
kind  of  imprecation  had  been  prononaed  7 
surviving  admirer,  small  is  the  eimJWrv'ti 
it  would  not  have  oomprehended.  TW  ma 
which  his  poems  attained  dnrine^  bis  fi{^4 
was  so  smau,  and  of  course  the  sale  so  cas^ 
cant,  that  not  long  before  his  death  he  dftin 
it  right  to  repay  to  the  bookseller  tit«  ta 
which  he  had  advanced  for  theziL,  asd  tbn 
the  edition  into  the  fire. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  ^  Sesauai "  ^ 
Thomson,  though  at  considerable  dtstasee  fri 
that  work  in  order  of  time,  come  tbe  Ram* 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry^  oolleeted,  sew-** 
elled,  and  in  many  instances  (if  such  s  ase» 
diction  in  terms  may  be  nsed)  oompaeed  fc?  ^ 
Editor,  Dr.   Perey.    This  work   did  boci»| 
silently  into  the  worid,  as  ia  evident  hcan 
number  of  legendary  tales  that  appeuW  m\ 
long  after  its  publication  ;  and  had  bees  W 
elled,  as  the  authors  persuaded   thesvH^ 
after  the  old  Ballad.    The   CompHstiae  n 
however  ill  suited  to  the  then  exists^  M 
of  city  society ;  and  Or.  Johnson,  'mid  tM^] 
senate  to  whi<ui  he  gave  laws,  was  not  iP*!*! 
in  his  exertions  to  make  it  an  object  ot  ^ 
tempt.    The  critic  triumphed,  the  kfcaix 
imitators  were  deservedly  disregarded.  saL^ 
undeservedly,  their  ill-imitated  modeb  wJl. 
in  this  coimtry,  into  temponiry  nefrk«t;  «^ 
Biirger,  and  other  able   writers  ctf  Gsramsi* 
were  translating  or  imitating  these  Refiqa^ 
and   composing,  with  the   aid  of  ismpcntoM 
thence  derived,  poems  which  are  the  dofkr^ 
the  German  nation.    Dr.  Pere^r  'vaa  so  slsih" 
by  the  ridicule  flung  upon  ma  laboois  fi* 
tne  ignorance  and  insensibilitT  of  tite  Pf* 
with  whom  he  lived,  that,  tboegh  mlik 
was  writing  under  a  mask  he  had  not  wtssd. 
resolution  to  follow  his  genios  into  tbe  p^i* 
of  true  simplicity  and  gennine  nadkos  (s  ■ 
evinced  by  the  exquisite  oalhid  ot  ^  CkS* 
and  bv  man^  other  pieces),  yet  when  he  ^ 
peared  in  his  own  person  and  characters' 
poetical  writer,  he  adopted,  as  in  the  tak^ 
the  Hermit  of  Warkw<wth,  a  dictkm  scam^ 
in  any  one  of  its  features  cuatjngniduhb  M| 
the  vague,  the  glossy,  and  nnfeebBg  Ismwg 
of  his  day.    I  mention  this  remaricahh  btf*_ 

1  Shenstooe,  in  his  *' BehoolmislrsM,**  fivsi  n 
more  remarkable  iastanoe  of  this  UmMity.  Oalfel 
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»t,  esteeming  the  geniuB  of  Dr.  Peicy 
ind  of  writinf?  superior  to  that  of  any 
tEKJui  by  vhom  in  modem  times  it  has 
ultaTated.  That  even  Biirger  (to  whom 
<>olc  zare  in  my  hearing  a  oommenda-* 
Hloh  ne  denied  to  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
inoing  him  to  be  agennine  poet,  and  one 

few  among  the  Uermans  whose  works 
laAt)  had  not  the  fine  sensibility  of  Percy, 
\y&  shown  from  many  passages,  in  whidi 

deserted  his  original  only  to  go  astray. 
Ajople, 

^^  IXow  days  wm  gone,  sod  night  wss  oome, 
JLod  aU  were  fast  saleepe, 
All  asTS  the  Lsdy  Emeline, 
'^nnio  aubB  in  her  bowre  to  wetpe : 
Axftd  80one  ahe  heard  her  tme  Loye*s  Toloe 
Ixnr  whiqwring  at  the  walle, 
Awake,  awake,  my  dear  Ladye, 
*7  is  I  thj  trae-loTS  caU.** 

1  is  thus  tricked  oat  and  dilated : 

'*  Ala  mm  die  Nadit  Oeblrg*  nnd  Thai 
Vermammt  in  Rabenaobattao, 
Und  Hochborga  LamMn  Uberall 
Bcboo  aoageflinunert  hatten, 
Und  allaa  tief  antsohhtfen  wart 
I>och  nnr  daa  Frlolain  immeraif^ 
Vol!  FteberttngBt,  noch  waohte« 
Und  aefaien  Ritter  dachte : 
£>»  horch  I  Bin  aOaeer  Liebatton 
Kam  leia'  empor  geflogen. 
*  HO|  Trodchen,  ho  t  Da  bin  ioh  aohon  I 
FslsahaafI    Dioh  aogeiogen  I  *  ** 

t  from  humble  ballads  we  most  ascend  to 


I  haiL  MacphersonI  hail  to  thee.  Sire  of 
.n  I  The  Pnantom  was  begotten  by  the 
erobraoe  of  an  impndent  Highlander  upon 
lid  of  tradition  —  it  travelled  southward, 
"8  it  was  greeted  with  acclamation,  and 
thin  Consistence  took  its  course  through 
iM,  upon  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 
Editor  of  the  Reliquef  haa  indirectly  pre- 
)d  a  claim  to  the  praise  of  invention,  by 
concealing  that  his  supplementarv  labours 
I  considerable  1  how  selnsh  his  conduct,  con- 
«d  with  that  of  the  disinterested  Gael,  who, 
I./ear,  gives  his  kingdom  awav,^  and  is  con- 
to  become  a  penrioner  upon  his  own  issue 
i  beggarly  pittance  I  — Open  this  far-famed 
k  1  —  I  have  ddbe  so  at  random,  and  the  be- 
ing of  the  **  Epic  Poem  Temora,"  in  eight 
ks,  presents  itself.  **The  blue  waves  of 
n  roll  in  light.  The  green  hills  are  covered 
I  day.  Trees  shake  their  duskv  heads  in 
breeze.  Grey  torrents  pour  tneir  noisy 
ams.  Two  green  hills  with  aged  oaks  sur- 
id  a  narrow  plain.    The  blue  coarse  of  a 

•nnee  (eee  D*Israe11*s  2d  wrisa  of  the  CuriotiHet 
Uer<ttttre)  the  Poem  waa  aooompiuiied  with  an  ab> 
proae  eommentaiy,  ahowlng,  as  indeed  lome  in- 
inioaaexpreMloDa  in  the  text  imply,  that  the  whole 
taiieBded  for  burleaqne.  In  aabeequeDt  editiona  the 
mentaiy  waa  dropped,  and  the  reople  hare  ainee 
toned  to  read  in  eeriouaneaa,  doing  for  the  Author 
t  be  had  not  coorage  openly  to  Tentors  upon  for 

NIL 


stream  is  there.  On  its  banks  stood  Cairbarof 
Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  kin^ ;  the  red 
eyes  of  his  fear  are  sad.  Ck>rmac  rises  on  his 
soul  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds.^'  Precious 
memorandums  from  the  pocketbook  of  the  blind 
Onianl 

Tf  it  be  unbecoming,  as  I  acknowledge  that  for 
the  most  part  it  is,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
Works  that  have  enjo^red  for  h  length  of  time 
a  widely-spread  repntation,  without  at  the  same 
time  proaucii^  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  un- 
worthiness,  let  me  be  forgiven  upon  this  occa- 
sion. —  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
and  reared  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  my 
very  childhood  I  have^  felt  the  falsehood  that 
pervades  the  volumes  imposed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Ossian.  From  what  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  knew  that  the  imagery 
was  spurious.  In  nature  evervthin|r  is  distinct, 
yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.  In  Maopherson's  work,  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse ;  everything /that  is  not  stolen)  is  in 
this  manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated,  dead- 
ened,—  yet  nothing  distinct.  It  will  iJways  be  so 
when  words  are  substituted  for  things.  To  say 
that  the  characters  never  could  exist,  that  the 
manners  are  impossible,  and  that  a  dretan^  has 
more  substance  than  the  whole  state  of  society*, 
as  there  depicted,  is  doing^  nothing  more  than 
pronouncing  a  censure  wmch  Macpherson  de- 
fied ;  when,  with  the  steeps  of  Morven  before  his 
eyes,  he  could  talk  so  familiarlpr  of  his  Car-borne 
heroes  ;  —  of  Morven,  which,  if  one  mav  judge 
from  its  appearance  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  contains  scarcely  an  acre  of  ground  suffi- 
ciently accommodating  for  a  sledge  to  be  trailed 
along  its  surface.  —  Mr.  Malcolm^  Laing  has 
ably  shown  that  the  diction  of  this  pretended 
translation  is  a  motley  assembla^  from  all 

Suarters  ;  but  he  is  so  fond  of  making  out  par- 
Uel  passages  as  to  call  poor  Maopnerson  to 
account  for  his  ^*  ands  ^*  and  his  ^'  611/5  /  'J  and  he 
has  weakened  his  argument  bv  conducting  it  as 
if  he  thought  that  every  striking  resemblance 
was  a  conscious  plagiarism.  It  is  enough  that 
the  coincidences  are  too  remarkable  for  its  be- 
ing probable  or  possible  that  they  could  arise 
in  different  minas  without  communication  be- 
tween them.  Now  as  the  Translators  of  tho 
Bible,  and  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  could 
not  be  indebted  to  Mtuspherson,  it  follows  that 
he  must  have  owed  his  fine  feathers  to  them  ; 
unless  we  are  prepared  gravely  to  assert,  with 
Madame  de  StaSl,  that  many  of  the  character- 
istic beauties  of  our  most  celebrated  English 
Poets  are  derived  from  the  ancient  flngallian ; 
in  which  case  the  modem  translator  would  have 
been  but  giving  back  to  Ossian  his  own.  —  It  is 
ooti^stent  that  Lueien  Buonaparte,  who  could 
censure  BUlton  for  having  surrounded  Satan  in 
the  infernal  regions  with  courtly  and  re^ 
splendour,  should  pronounce  the  modem  Ossian 
to  be  the  glory  ot  Scotland ;  —  a  country  that 
has  produced  a  Dunbar,  a  Buchanan,  a  Thom- 
son, and  a  Bnms  I  These-  opinions  are  of  ill 
omen  for  the  Epic  ambition  of  him  who  has 
given  them  to  the  world. 
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Tet,  much  as  those  pretended  treasures  of 
antiquity  have  been  admired,  they  have  been 
wholly  uninHuential  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Country.  No  succeeding  writer  appears  to 
have  caught  from  them  a  ray  of  inspiration ;  no 
author,  in  th^  least  distinguished,  has  ventured 
formally  to  imitate  them  —  except  the  boy, 
Chatterton,  on  their  first  appearance.  He  had 
perceived,  from  the  successful  trials  which  he 
nimself  had  made  in  literary  forgery,  how  few 
critics  were  able  to  distinguish  between  a  real 
ancient  medal  and  a  counterfeit  of  modem 
manufacture ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the  work 
of  filling  a  magazine  with  Saxon  Poems^  — 
counterparts  of  those  of  Ossian,  as  like  his  as 
one  of  bis  misty  stars  is  to  another.  This  in- 
capability to  amalgamate  with  the  literature 
of  the  Island  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  book  is  essentially  unnatural; 
nor  should  I  require  any  other  to  demonstrate 
it  to  be  a  forgery,  audacious  as  worthless.  — 
Contrast,  in  this  respect,  the  effect  of  Macpher- 
son's  publication  with  the  Reliques  of  Percy,  so 
unassuming,  so  modest  in  their  pretensions! 
^  I  have  already  stated  how  much  Germany  is 
indebted  to  this  latter  work ;  and  for  our  own 
country,  its  poetry  has  been  absolutely  redeemed 
by  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  able 
writer  in  verse  of  the  present  day  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  the  keliques ;  I  know  that  it  is  so  with  my 
friends ;  and,  for  myself,  I  am  happy  in  this 
occasion  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  my  own. 

Dr.  Johnson,  more  fortunate  in  his  contempt 
of  the  labours  of  Macpherson  than  those  of  his 
modest  friend,  was  solicited  not  long  after  to 
furnish  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical,  for 
the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English 
Poets.  The  booksellers  took  upon  themselves 
to  make  the  collection  ;  they  referred  probably 
to  the  most  popular  miscellanios,  and,  unques- 
tionably, to  their  books  of  accounts ;  and  decided 
upon  the  claim  of  authors  to  be  admitted  into 
a  body  of  the  most  eminent  from  the  familiarity 
of  their  names  with  the  readers  of  that  day, 
and  by  the  profits  which,  from  the  sale  of  his 
works,  each  had  brought  and  was  brining  to 
the  Trade.  The  Editor  was  allowed  a  limited 
exercise  of  discretion,  and  the  Authors  whom 
he  recommended  are  scarcely  to  be  mentioned 
without  a  smile.  We  open  the  volume  of  Pre* 
fatory  Lives,  and  to  our  astonishment  the  first 
name  we  find  is  that  of  Cowley!  —  What  is 
become  of  the  moming^tar  of  English  Poetry  ? 
Where  is  the  bright  Elizabethan  constellation  ? 
Or,  if  names  be  more  acceptable  than  images, 
where  is  the  ever-to-be-honoured  Chancer? 
where  is  Spenser  ?  where  Sidney  ?  and,  lastly, 
where  he,  whose  rights  as  a  poet,  contradurt:in- 
gnished  from  those  which  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  possess  as  a  dramatist,  we  have  vin^ 
dicat«d,  —where  Shakspeare? — These,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
near  them,  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
we  have  not.  But  in  their  stead,  we  have 
(oonld  better  be  expected  when  precedence  was 
to  be  settled  by  an  abstract  ox  repatatinn  at 


any  g^ven  period  made,  as  in  t&iia 
us?)  Roscommon,  and  Stepney,  tai, 
and  Walsh,  and  Smith,  and  Dnkt,  vak 
and  Spratt  —  Halifax,  GnuirilKi^^M^ 
greve,  Broome,  and  other  nspated  ~ 
metrical  writers  utterly  worxhka  W 
except  for  occasions  like  the  preaeBt,  vWj 
productions  are  referred  to  as  evidutt  ^ 
small  quantity  of  brain  is  neeesnzy  t  vi 
a  considerable  stock  of  ndta\moaxf 
the  aspirant  will  accommodate  hsB&ci  u 
likings  and  fashions  of  bia  day. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  down  ties  * 
spect  to  our  own  times,  it  mjiy  with  pnfo^ 
closed  at  the  era  of  uus  dbdngo^M^  ■* 
From  the  literature  of  other  agat  lal  ( 
tries,  proofs  equally  cogent  m^nt  hxt^  \ 
adduced,  that  the  opinions  Skauamaosk  a 
former  part  of  this  Essay  are  festsiai  i 
truth.  It  was  not  an  agreeaUe  flfis,] 
prndent  undertaking,  to  declare  dkce; 
their  importance  seemed  to  render  ii  i  ^ 
It  may  still  be  asked,  where  lies  the  ptm 
relation  of  what  has  been  said  to  tfa« 
umes  ?  —  The  cinestion  will  be  easly  a»* 
by  the  discerning  Reader  who  is  oJd  nacj 
remember  the  taste  that  prevailed  «^J 
of  these  poems  were  first  pnblidied,  mvd 
years  ago ;  who  has  also  obsemd  t>  i 
aegree  tne  poetry  of  this  Island  hat  sa»J 
period  been  coloured  by  them;  sad  n 
further  aware  of  the  unremitting  histil-Tr^ 
which,  upon  some  principle  or  other,  tbe<  ^ 
each  and  all  been  opposed.  A6k«u^<^j 
own  notion  of  the  constitution  fA  f^^\ 
been  given ;  and  aa  far  as  coneeroB  mm 
have  cause  to^  be  satisfied.  The  lore,  tkj 
miration,  the  indifference,  the  slight,  ^  H 
sion,  and  even  the  contempt,  with  vhie^  ^ 
Poems  have  been  received,  knowiag ,  m  I 
the  source  within  my  own  mind  maa 
the^  have  proceeded,  and  the  labofor  »d 
which,  when  labour  and  pains  appeand  we 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  mist  il. 
think  consistently,  be  received  as  |dedf^ 
tokens,  bearing  the  same  general 
though  widely  different  in  value;  — ikfrl 
all  proofe  that  for  the  present  time  1  b«^ 
laboured  in  vain ;  and  afford  asmaaet.j 
or  less  authentic,  that  the  products  of  07  w 
:ry  will  endure.  .^  , 

If  there  be  one  conclnsioa  mors  f**^ 
pressed  upon  ns  than  another  by  the  H 
which  has  been  given  of  the  fottuaes  *d  ^ 
of  poetical  Works,  it  is  this,— thit  H 
author,  as  far  as  he  is  great  and  at  tl«  ^ 
time  original^  has  had  the  task  of  crMfi^ 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed :  to  ^ 
been,  so  will  it  continue  to  be.  TTia  Jgj 
was  long  since  made  to  me  by  the  philos^^ 
Friend  for  the  sep; 
mv  own  I " 

The  predecessors  w.  •„  „.^...-.  » , 

high  order  will  have  smoothed  the  vij  ^ ' 
tbat  he  has  in  common  with  then ;  —  ^^ 
he  will  have  in  common :  but,  fof  w  j 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  will  be  ealM  if*  I 


nnoe  made  to  me  by  the  puw^^ 
r  the  separation  of  whose  podvri 
have  previously  ui^iiiissert  vT  ^ 
eoessors  of  ao  original  0mm  «; 
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ear  mnd  often  to  shape  his  own  road :  —  he 
ill  be  in  the  condition  of  Hannibal  among  the 
Ids. 

And  -where  lies  the  real  diffionlty  of  creating: 
tat  taste  by  which  a  truly  orig^inal  poet  is  to 
a  relisbed?  Is  it  in  br^kiu^  the  bonds  of 
istom,  in  OTercomine  the  prejudices  of  false 
jfinenientf  and  dispucing  the  aversions  of 
lezperience  ?  Or,  if  he  labour  for  an  obiect 
hieh  here  and  elsewhere  I  have  proposed  to 
lyself ,  does  it  consist  in  divesting  the  reader 
f  the  pride  that  induces  him  to  dwell  upon 
lio«e  points  wherein  men  differ  from  each 
ther,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  which  all 
len  are  alike,  or  the  same ;  and  in  making  him 
shamed  of  the  vanity  that  renders  him  insen- 
Ible  of  the  appropriate  excellence  which  civil 
rrancfements,  less  unjust  than  might  appear, 
nd  r^ature  illimitable  in  her  bounty,  nave 
onf erred  on  men  who  may  stand  below  him  in 
he  scale  of  society  ?  Finally,  does  it  lie  in 
etablishing  that  dominion  over  the  spirits  of 
eadem  by  which  they  are  to  be  humbled  and 
ramanised,  in  6rder  that  they  may  be  purified 
ind  exalted  ? 

If  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
Mnmnunication  of  knowledge^   it  does  not  lie 
lere.  —  Taste,  I  would  remind  the  reader,  like 
[maoikatiom,  is  a  word  which  has  been  forced 
'4>  extend  its  services  far  beyond  the  point  to 
vbich  philosophy  would  have  confined  them. 
It  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  a  passive  sense 
df  the  human  body,  and  transferred  to  things 
trhioh  are  in  their  essence  not  passive,  —  to  in- 
teUectnal  ou^s  and  operations.    The  word  Im- 
agination has  been  overstrained,  from  impulses 
honourable  to  mankind,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  faculty  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of 
our  n^ltnre.     In  the  instance  of  Taste,  the  pro- 
oeas  has  been  reversed ;  and  from  the  preva- 
lenoe    of   dispositions  at  once    injurious   and 
discreditable,  being  no  other  than  that  selfish- 
ness^ which  is  the  child  of  a|)athy,  —  which,^  as 
Nations  decline    in    productive   and    creative 
power,  makes  them  value  themselvm  upon  a 
presumed  refinement  of  judging.     Poverty  of 
language  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  use  which 
^e  make  of  the  wora  Imagination;  but  the 
^ord  Taste  has  been  stretched  to  the  sense 
vhich  it  hears  in  modem  Europe  b^  habits  of 
self-eonceit,  inducing  that  inversion  in  the  order 
of  things  whereby  a  passive  faculty  is  made 
INtfaraount  among  the  faculties  conversant  with 
the  fine  arts.      Proportion  and  oongmity,  the 
vequiiite  knowledge  being  supposed,  are  sub- 
jeets  upon  which  taste  mav  be  trusted;  it  is 
competent  to  this  office ;  —  for  in  its  intercourse 
with  these  the  mind  is  passiv*^  and  is  affected 
poinfullv  or  pleasnrably  a*  b^  an  instinct.    But 
^e  profonna  and  the  exquisite  in  feeling,  the 
lofty  and  universal  in  thought  and  imagina- 
^on;  or,   in  ordinary  lan^age,  the  pathetic 
uid  the  sublime ;  —  are  neither  of  them,  aeon- 
ffttely  speaking,  objects  of  a  faculty  which  could 
^er  without  a  sinking  in  the  spirit  of  Nations 
have  been  designated  by  the  metaphor  —  Taste. 
And  why?    Becauto  without  the  exertion  of 


a  co-operating  povoer  in  the  mind  of  the 
Reader,  there  can  be  no  adequate 'Sympathy 
with  either  of  these  emotions:  without  this 
auxiliary  impulse,  elevated  or  profound  passion 
cannot  exist. 

Passion,  it  must  be  observed,  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  signifies  sv^erinq :  but  the  con- 
nection which  suffering  uas  with  effort,  with 
exertion,  and  action^  is  immediate  and  insepa- 
rable. How  strikingly  is  this  property  of  human 
nature  exhibited  by  the  fact  tnat,  in  popular 
language,  to  be  in  a  passion  is  to  be  angry !  — 
But, 

**  Anger  fai  bsaty  word*  or  blowt 
ItMlf  discharges  ou  its  foes.'* 

To  be  moved,  then,  by  a  passion,  is  to  be  excited, 
often  to  external,  ana  always  to  internal,  effort ; 
whether  for  the  continuance  and  strengthening 
of  the  passion,  or  for  its  suppression,  accord- 
ingly as  the  course  which  it  takes  may  be  painful 
or  pleasurable.  If  the  latter,  the  soul  must 
contribute  to  its  support,  or  it  never  becomes 
vivid,  —  and  soon  languishes,  and  dies.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  point.  If  every  great  poet 
with  whose  writings  men  are  familiar,  in  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  genius,  before  he  can 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  has  to  call  forth  and 
to  communicate  power^  this  service,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  falls  upon  an  original  writer  at 
nis  first  appearance  in  the  world.  —  Of  genius 
the  only  proof  is  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is 
wortliy  to  be  done,  and  what  was  never  done 
before:  Of  genius,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  only 
infallible  sign  is  the  widening  the  sphere  of 
human  sensibility  for  the  delight,  honour,  and 
benefit  of  human  nature.  Genius  b  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element  into  the  intellectual 
universe :  or,  if  that  be  not  allowed,  it  is  the 
application  of  powers  to  objects  on  which  they 
baa  not  before  been  exercised,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
effects  hitherto  unknown.  What  is  all  this 
but  an  advance,  or  a  conquest,  made  by  the 
soul  of  the  poet  r  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
reader  can  make  progress  of  this  kind,  like  an 
Indian  prince  or  general  —  stretched  on  his 
palanquin,  and  bome^  by  slaves?  No;  he  b 
invigorated  and  inspirited  by  his  leader,  in 
order  that  he  may  exert  himself ;  for  he  cannot 

{>roceed  in  quiescence,  he  cannot  be  carried 
ike  a  dead  weight.  Therefore  to  create  taste 
is  to  call  forth  and  bestow  power,  of  which 
knowledge  is  the  effect ;  and  there  lies  the  true 
difficulty. 

As  the  pathetic  participates  of  an  animal 
sensation,  it  might  seem  that,  if  the  springs  of 
this  emotion  were  genuine,  all  men,  possessed 
of  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
oumstanoes,  would  be  instantaneously  affected. 
And,  doubtless,  in  the  works  of  every  true  poet 
will  be  found  passages  of  that  species  of  Excel- 
lence which  is  proved  by  effects  immediate  and 
universal.  But  there  are  emotions  of  the  pa- 
thetic that  are  simple  and  direct,  and  others 
that  are  complex  and  revolutionary;  some  to 
which  the  heart  yields  with  gentleness :  others 
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against  which  it  struggles  with  pride;  these 
varieties  are  infinite  as  the  ooinbinations  of  oir> 
cumstance  and  the  constitutions  of  character. 
Remember,  also,  that  the  medium  through 
which,  in  poetry,  the  heart  is  to  be  afiFeoted  is 
language ;  a  thing  subject^  to  endless  fluctua- 
tions and  arbitrary  associations.^  The  genius  of 
the  poet  melts  these  down  for  his  purpose ;  but 
they  retain  their  shape  and  quality  to  him  who 
is  not  capable  of  exerting,  witnin  his  own 
mind,  a  corresponding  energy.  There  is  also  a 
meditative,  as  well  as  a  human,  pathos ;  an  en- 
thusiastic as  well  as  an  ordinary  sorrow  ;  a  sad- 
ness that  has  its  seat  in  the  depths  of  reason,  to 
which  the  mind  cannot  sink  gently  of  itself — 
but  to  which  it  must  descend  by  treading  the 
steps  of  thought.  And  for  the  sublime,  —  if  we 
consider  what  are  the  cares  that  occupy  the 
passing  day,  and  how  remote  is  the  practice 
and  the  course  of  life  from  the  souoces  of  sub- 
limity in  the  .soul  of  Man,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  there  is  little  existing  i>reparation  for  a 
poet  charged  with  a  new  mission  to  extend  its 
kingdom,  and  to  augment  and  spread  its  en- 
joyments ? 

Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of 
the  word  popular  applied  to  new  works  in 
poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  in 
this  first  of  the  fine  arts  but  that  all  men  should 
run  after  its  productions,  as  if  urged  by  an 
appetite,  or  constrained  by  a  spell !  —  The  qual- 
ities of  writing  best  fitted  for  eager  reception 
are  either  such  as  startle  the  world  into  atten- 
tion by  their  audacity  and  extravagance;  or 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  superficial  kind,  lying  upon 
the  surfaces  of  manners;  or  arising  out  of  a 
selection  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  by 
which  the  mind  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  of 
curiosity,  and  the  fancy  amused  without  the 
trouble  of  thought.^  But  in  everything  which 
is  to  send  the  soul  into  hetself,  to  be  admon- 
ished of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made  conscious 
of  her  power;  wherever  life  and  nature  are 
described  as  operated  u]>on  bpr  the  creative  or 
abstracting  virtue  of  the  imagination ;  wherever 
the  instinctive  wisdom  of  antiquity  and  her 
heroic  passions  uniting,  in  the  heart  of  the  poet, 
with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  nave 
produced  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity, 
which  is  at  once  a  histoi^  of  the  remote  past 
and  a  prophetic  enunciation  of  the  remotest 
future;  there,  the  poet  must  reconcile  himself 
for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers. — 
Grand  thoughts  (and  Shakspeare  must  often 
have  sighed  over  this  truth),  as  thepr  are  most 
naturally  and  most  fitly  conceived  in  solitude, 
so  can  they  not  be  brought  forth  in  the  midst 
of  plaudits  without  some  violation  of  their 
sanctity.  Go  to  a  silent  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  sister  Art,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  qualities  which  dazzle  at  first  sight, 
and  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are 
essentially  di£Perent  from  those  by  which  ])er- 
manent  influence  is  secured.  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  following  up  these  principles  as  far  as 
they  will  carry  us,  and  conclude  with  observing 
that  there  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps 


never  will  be,  in  which  vidoas  poetry,  d  m 
kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  man  aM 
admiration,  and  been  far  more  giufnlo  ei 
than  good:  but  this  advantagv  inisi  < 
good,  that  the  indimdwtL,  as  vtsU  as  the  i^ 
survives  from  age  to  age ;  whereat,  d  ar4 
praved,  though  the  species  be  imnucikl 
mdividual  quickly  perishes;  the  object  df 
sent  admiration  vanishes,  being  su^plivati 
some  other  as  easily  proaooed ;  whiek  cW 
no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  acan 
of  novelty,  —  with  adanta tion,  more  m  i 
skilful,  to  the  changing  nnmonn  of  tfe  s^i 
ity  of  those  who  are  most  at  laisartienfi 
poetical  works  when  they  first  so&cit  m 
attention. 

Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole  that,  ia  tW  ^ 
ion  of  the  Writer,  the  judCTient  <rf  th*  Pa4 
is  not  to  be  respected  ?  The  thought  ii  n 
injurious ;  and,  could  the  charge  (w  bnv 
against  him,  he  would  repel  it  with  iw&m 
'Die  People  have  already  been  jnitima 
their  eulogium  prononnoed  by  imfhcma 
when  it  was  said  above  that,  of  good  poetn,* 
individual,  as  well  as  the  species,  surwiva.  Ai 
how  does  it  survive  but  through  th«  P«pc 
What  preserves  it  but  their  intelleet  aad  tti 
wisdom? 


It 


-  PMt  sod  f  otore,  we  the  wing* 
On  whose  sapport,  harmonloaaly 
If  ores  the  great  Spirit  of  bnnun 


The  voice  that  issues  from  this  Spirit  ii^ 
Vox  Populi  which  the  Deity  inspra.  Fa« 
must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  kxil" 
damation,  or  a  transitory  outcry  —  trsvW 
though  it  be  for  years,  loeal  though  fno  i  n 
tion.  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  vb  a 
believe  that  there  is  anything  of  diviaeiaw 
bilit^  in  the  clamour  of  that  small  tinnck  i^ 
portion  of  the  community,  ever  gorvv^il 
tacdtioos  influence,  which,  under  the  bum< 
the  Public,  passes  itself,  upon  the  ontliBJcnt 
for  the  People.  Towards  the  ?ntik,  t 
Writer  hopes  that  he  feels  as  much  deiM 
as  it  is  entitled  to :  but  to  the  People.  P^ 
phically  characterised,  and  to  the  e*^ 
spirit  of  their  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  c^^^* 
moves,  at  the  present,  faithfully  supportiJ^ 
its  two  wings,  the  past  and  the  fntart^  hi*  * 
Tout  respect,  his  reverence,  b  due.  He  ok 
it  willingly  and  readily ;  and,  this  dooe,  Ufa 
leave  of  his  Readers,  by  assuring  then  v» 
if  he  were  not  persuaded  that  the  eooteso  (< 
these  Volumes,  and  the  woric  to  whieh  they ^ 
subsidiary,  evince  something  of  the  *'  ^*(>**t 
the  Faculty  divine";  and  that,  both  in ««" 
and  things,  they  will  operate  in  their  ^'f'^ 
extend  the  domain  of  sensibility  for  the  deqpC 
the  honour,  and  the  benefit  of  hnmu  w^ 
notwithstanding  the  many  happy^  ^^^*"*  !1^ 
he  has  employed  in  their  oompoeitiaik  ■m»' 
manifold  comforts  and  enjoyments  tlier  v|* 

Sroonred  to  him,  he  would  not,  if  swMfct** 
o  it,  save  them  from  immediate  dcstnxtv*- 
from  becoming  at  this  moment,  to  the  vff  a^ 
a  thing  that  had  never  been. 
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LO  present  Volnrae,  as  in  those  that  have 
deo  it,  the  reader  will  have  found  occa- 
Lly  opinions  expressed  upon  the  course  of 
a  affairs,  and  feelines  given  vent  to  as 
V14&1  interests  excited  tneui.  Since  nothing- 
At;,  has  heen  uttered  but  in  tJie  spirit  of 
;t.ive  patriotisni,  those  notices  are  left  to 
ex  GO  their  own  effect ;  but,  among  the  many 
itM  of  general  concern,  and  the  changes 
^  £orw^^,  which  I  have  glanced  at  in 
»,  are  some  especially  affeotmg  the  lower 
rs  of  society :  m  reference  to  these,  I  wish 
tx»  add  a  few  words  in  plain  prose. 
ere  I  conscious  of  being  able  to  do  justice 
tioee  important  topics,  1  might  avail  my- 
o£  the  periodical  press  for  offering  anony- 
aly  my  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  to  the 
d.  ;  but  I  feel  that  in  procuring  attention, 
^  may  derive  some  advantage,  however 
11,  from  mv  name^  in  addition  to  that  of 
1^  presentea  in  a  1ms  fugitive  shape.  ^  It 
Vao  not  impossible  that  the  state  01  mind 
cli  some  ot  the  foregoing  poems  may  have 
looed  in  the  reader,  will  disi>ose  mm  to 
iive  more  readily  the  impression  which  I 
ire  to  make,  and  to  admit  the  conclusions 
ould  establish. 

.  The  first  thing  that  presses  upon  my  at- 
tion  is  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  I 
aware  of  the  m^nitude  and  complexity  of 
snbject,  and  the  unwearied  attention  which 
las  received  from  men  of  far  wider  expe* 
ice  tlum  my  own ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
xshing  npon  one  point  of  it,  and  to  this  I  will 
ifine  myself,  though  not  insensible  to  the 
jection  which  may  reasonably  be  brought 
&inst  treating  a  portion  of  this,  or  any  other, 
iBt  scheme  of  civil  polity  senanttely  from 
i  whole.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
i  reader*8  attention  is,  that  all  persons  who 
nnot  find  employment,  or  procure  wages 
fficient  to  support  the  body  in  health  and 
"ength.  are  entitled  to  a  maintenuioe  by  law. 
This  dictate  of  humanity  is  acknowledged  in 
e  Report  of  the  Commissioners :  but  is  there 
)t  room  for  apprehension  that  some  of  the 
gnlations  of  the  new  act  have  a  t-endencv  to 
oder  the  principle  nugatory  by  difficulties 
trown  in  the  way  of  applying  it  ?  If  this  be 
•,  persons  will  not  be  wanting  to  show  it,  by 
caintniiig  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  detail,  — 
A  attempt  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
ere ;  but  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  nn- 
eeomii^;  in  one  who  fears  that  the  prudence 
\  the  head  may,  in  framing  some  of  those  pro- 
isions,  have  supplanted  the  wisdom  of  the 
eart,  to  enforce  a  principle  which  cannot  be 
iolated  without  infringing  upon  one  of  the 
Host  precious  rights  of  the  English  people, 
nd  opposing  one  of  the  most  sacred  olaima 
•t  oivilised  humanity. 


There  can  be  no  greater  error,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  legislation,  than  the  belief  that  this 
princii)le  does  by  necessity  operate  for  the  de- 
gradation of  those  who  claim,  or  are  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  make  it  likely  they  may  claim, 
through  laws  founded  npo^  it,  relief  or  assist- 
ance. The  direct  contrary  is  tne  truth :  it  may 
be  unanswerably  maintained  that  ito  tendency 
is  to  raise,  not  to  depress ;  by  stamping  a  value 
npon  life,  which  can  belong  to  it  only  where 
the  laws  have  placed  men  who  are  willing  to 
work,  and  yet  cannot  find  employment,  above 
the  necessity  of  looking  for  protection  against 
hunger  and  other  natural  evils,  either  to  indi- 
vidual and  casual  charity,  to  despair  and  death, 
or  to  the  hreach  of  law  by  theft  or  violence. 

And  here,  as,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  fundamental  principle  has  been 
recojniised,  I  am  not  at  issue  with  them  any 
farther  than  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that 
their  *'  remedial  measures  "  obstruct  the  appli- 
cation of  it  more  than  the  interests  of  society 
require. 

And,  calling  to  mind  the  doctrines  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  are  now  prevalent,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  enforce  the  justice  of  the  principle, 
and  to  insist  upon  its  salutanr  operation. 

And  first  for  its  justice :  If  self-preservntion 
be  the  first  law  of  our  nature,  woum  not  every 
one  in  a  state  of  nature  be  morally  justified  in 
taking  to  himself  that  which  is  indispensable 
to  such  preservation,  where,  by  so  doing,  he 
would  not  rob  another  of  that  which  might 
be  equally  indispensable  to  his  preservation? 
And  if  the  value  of  life  be  regarded  in  a  right 
point  of  view,  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether 
this  right  01  preserving  life,  at  any  expense 
short  of  endangering  the  life  of  another,  does 
not  survive  man's  entering  into  the  social  state ; 
whether  this  right  can  be  surrendered  or  for- 
feited, except  when  it  opposes  the  divine  law, 
upon  any  supposition  of  a  social  compact,  or 
01  any  convention  for  the  protection  of  mere 
ri^ts  of  property  ? 

But  if  it  be  not  safe^  to  touch  the  abstract 

guestion  of  man's  right  in  a  social  state  to  help 
imself  even  in  the  last  extremity,  may  we 
not  still  contend  for  the  duty  of  a  christian 
government,  standing  in  loco  parentis  towards 
all  its  subjects,  to  make  such  effectual  pro- 
vision,  that  no  one  shall  be  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing either  through  the  neglect  or  harshness  of 
it«  legislation  ?  Or,  waiving  this,  is  it  not  in- 
disputable that  the  claim  of  the  state  to  the 
allegiance  involves  the  protection  of  the  snb- 
ject ?  And,  as  all  rights  in  one  party  impose  a 
correlative  duty  upon  another,  it  follows  that 
the  right  of  the  state  to  require  the  services  of 
its  members,  even  to  the  jeoparding  of  their 
lives  in  the  common  defence,  est-Abh'shefl  a 
right  in  the  people  (not  to  be  gainsaid  by  utili- 
tarians and  eoonomists)  to  public  support  when 
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from  any  cause  they  may  be  viable  to  support 
themselyes. 

Let  us  now  consMer  the  salutary  and  benign 
operation  of  this  principle.  Here  we  must 
have  recourse  to  elementai*y  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  to  truths  which  from  their  very 
obviousness  are  apt  to  be  slighted,  till  they  are 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  our  own  sufferings  or 
those  of  others.  In  the  **Paradise  Lost,"  Milton 
represents  Adam,  after  the  Fall,  as  exclaiming, 
in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  — 

"  Did  I  reauest  Thee,  Maker,  from  my  day 
To  moiila  me  man ;  did  I  solicit  Thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ? 

VywiU 

Concurred  not  to  my  being." 

Under  how  raanjr  various  pressures  of  misery 
have  men  been  driven  thus,  in  a  strain  touch- 
ing upon  impiety,  to  expostulate  with  the  Cre- 
ator !  and  under  few  so  afflictive  as  when  the 
source  and  origin  of  earthly  existence  have  baen 
brought  back  to  the  mind  by  its  impending 
dose  in  the  pang^  of  destitution.  But  as  long 
as,  in  our  legislation,  due  weight  shall  be  given 
to  this  principle,  no  man  will  be  forced  to  be- 
wail the  gift  of  life  in  hopeless  want  of  die 
necessaries  of  life. 

Englishmen  have,  therefore,  by  the  progress 
of  oivilisation  among  them,  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  piety  and  resig- 
nation to  the  divine  will  than  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  where  a  like  provision  has 
not  been  established.  And  as  Providence,  in 
this  care  of  our  oonntnrmen,  acts  throim:n  a 
human  medium,  the  objects  of  that  care  must, 
in  like  manner,  be  more  inclined  towards  a 
grateful  love  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus,  also, 
ao  stronger  ties  attach  the  people  to  their  coun- 
try, whether  while  they  tread  its  soil,  or,  at  a 
distance,  think  of  their  native  land  as  an  in- 
dulgent parent,  to  whose  arms  even  they  who 
have  been  imprudent  and  undeserving  mav, 
like  the  prodigal  sou,  betake  themselves,  with- 
out fear  of  being  rejected. 

*Such  is  the  view  of  the  case  that  would  first 
present  itself  to  a  reflective  mind ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  show,  by  appeals  to  experience,  in  con- 
trast with  this  view,  that  provisions  founded 
upon  the  principle  have  promoted  profaneuess 
ot  life  and  dispositions  the  reverse  of  philan- 
thropic, by  spreading  idleness,  selfishness,  and 
rapacity :  for  these  evils  have  arisen,  not  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  principle,  but  for 
want  of  judgment  in  framing  laws  based  upon 
it ;  and,  above  all,  from  faults  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  law.  The  mischief  that  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  from  granting  relief  in 
cases  where  proper  vigilance  would  have  shown 
that  it  was  not  required,  or  in  bestowing  it  in 
undue  measure,  will  be  urged  by  no  truly  en- 
]i«>:htpned  statesman  hjb  a  snfficient  reason  for 
banishincT  the  principle  itself  from  legislation. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  miserable  states  of  oon- 
soionsness  that  it  precludes. 

There  is  a  story  told,  by  a  traveller  in  Spain, 
of  a  female  who,  by  a  sudden  shock  of  domestic 


I 

calamity,  was  driven  out  of  Ixr  wnapi.  anirt 
after  looked  up  incessantly  to  the  skj,  m 
that  her  fellow-creatures  could  do  a^dberfl 


her  relief.  Can  there  be  Engiiahmd  «t«,  d 
a  good  end  in  view,  would,  upoo  sj3t^a|s 
their  brother  Englishmen  to  a  like  neeMir  i 
looking  upwards  only ;  or  donvwde  &  i 
earth,  after  it  shall  contain  no  spot  vWi  h 
destitute  can  demand,  by  civil  right,  vktj 
jight  of  nature  tliey  are  entitled  to  T 

•Suppose  the  objects  of  our  sympathy  &3«l 
into  this  blank  despair,  but  waaoenag  akcii 
strangers  in  streets  and  ways,  with  tW  u 
of  succour  from  casual  charity ;  vl^t  krvi 
gained  by  such  a  change  of  scene?  Trd»>| 
the  condition  of  the  famished  Nurthen  hii 
dependent,  among  winter  snows,  ^^^i 
chance-passage  of  a  herd  of  deer,  from  va^ 
one,  if  brougnt  down  by  his  rifie-gmL  sr  i 
made  the  means  of  keeping  him  and  b»  j» 
panions  alive.  As  miaerable  is  that  d  tm 
savage  Islander,  who,  when  the  lani  hm  «ad 
to  afford  hun  sustenance,  watches  for  M 
which  the  waves  may  caot  up.  <v  in  Tib  ■ 
deavonrs  to  extract  it  frona  tna  iaeoplsa 
deep.  But  neither  of  these  is  in  a  As^  * 
wretchedness  comparable  to  Uiat  whkfa  m 
often  endured  in  civilised  society :  mririma 
in  all  ages,  have  known  it,  of  whom  mt^  i 
said:  — 

**  Homeless,  near  a  tbooHukl  bones  Uht  stool, 
And  near  a  tboound  tables  pined,  «ad 


Justly  might  I  be  aoonsed  of  wastiietari 
an  uncalled-for  attempt  to  exdte  the  Mbmi 
the  reader,  if  systems  of  poKtieal 
widely  spread,  did  not  impugn  the 
and  if  the  safeguards  wunst  such 
were  left  unimpaired.  It  is  broadly  wirfijl 
many,  that  every  man  who  endearovs  t»  a 
work  may^  find  it :  were  this  aasertkMi  esyaW^ 
being  venfied,  there  still  would  remais  «  ^ 
tion,  what  kind  of  work,  and  bow  fsr  b«7  ^ 
labourer  be  fit  for  it  ?  For  if  sedentary  wi 
to  be  exchanged  for  standing,  and  sanr  '|<k 
and  nice  exercise  of  the  fingen,  to  wkks  I 
artisan  has  been  aceostomed  all  his  &«.  if 
severe  labour  of  the  arms,  the  best  efforti  ^^ 
turn  to  little  account,  and  oeoasioB  wosld « 
given  for  the  unthinking  and  the  oafaetii^* 
warrantably  to  reproach  those  who  are  pet  e|S 
such  employment  as  idle,  froward,  asd  ■ 
worthy  of  relief,  either  by  law  or  in  asy  ^ 
way  I  Were  this  statement  eorrect,  there  ««■ 
indeed  be  an  end  of  the  argument,  thenr^ 
here  maintained  would  he  superseded.  Be 
alas  I  it  is  far  otherwise.  That  priaofJ^  V 
plicable  to  the  benefit  of  all  eonBtriea.  nis^ 
pensable  for  England,  upon  whose  coast  teSf 
are  perpetually  deprived  of  their  mpptrt  > 
shipwreck,  and  where  large  msssesoinMav 
so  liable  to^  be  thrown  out  of  tfaair  otiSatii 
means  of  gaining  bread,  by  changes  is  eov^ 
cial  intercourse,  subject  mainly  or  tMy  tew 
will  of  foreign  powers ;  by  new  diseo'wi*  • 
arts  and  mannfaotures ;  and  hj  ndshm  U^ 
in  conformity  with  theories  oi  pohtksi  «• 
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-wliich,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the 
kct,  have  proved  a  scourge  to  tens  of  thou- 
by  the  abraptuess  with  which  they  have 
»irried  into  practice. 
.  it  is  Tirged,  —  refose  altogether  compnl- 
elief  to  uie  able-bodied,  and  the  number 
>se  who  stand  in  need  of  relief  will  steadily 
ish  through  a  conviction  of  an  absolute 
iity  for  greater  forethought  and  more  prn- 
sare  of  a  man^s  earnings.  Undoubtedly  it 
I,  bat  so  also  would  it,  and  in  a  much 
er  degree,  if  the  legislative  provisions  were 
led,  and  parochial  reUef  adnunistered  under 
u*e  of  the  upper  classes,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
t  has  been  invariably  found,  that  wherever 
onds  have  been  raised  and  applied  under 
aperintendence  of  gentlemen  and  substan- 
n-oprietors,  acting  m  Testries  and  ds  over- 
,  pauperism  has  diminished  accordinglv. 
er  care  in  that  quarter  would  effectually 
k.  what  is  felt  in  some  districts  to  be  one  of 
(Torst  evils  in  the  pour  law  system,  viz.  the 
iness  of  small  and  needy  proprietors  to  join 
aposing  rates  that  seemingly  subpect  them 
reat  hardships,  while,  in  fact,  this  is  done 
a  mutual  understanding  that  the  relief 
is  read;^  to  bestow  upon  his  still  poorer 
bbours  will  be  grantecl  to  himself,  or  his 
ives,  should  it  hereafter  be  applied  for. 
at  let  us  look  to  inner  sentiments  of  a  nobler 
iity,  in  order  to  know  what  we  have  to  build 
1.  Affecting  proofs  occur  in  every  one^s  ex- 
ence,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nnfortu- 
)  and  the  indi^nt,  of  their  unwilUngness  to 
ve  their  subsistence  from  aught  but  their 
1  funds  or  labour,  or  to  be  indebted  to  paro- 
il  assistance  for  the  attainment  of  any  object, 
rever  dear  to  them.  A  case  was  reported, 
other  day,  from  a  coroner *s  inquest,  ox  a  pair 
>,  through  the  space  of  four  vears,  had  car- 
l  about  their  aead  infant  from  house  to 
ise,  and  from  lodging  to  lodging,  as  their 
eesities  drove  them,  rather  than  ask  the 
ish  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  interment :  — 
I  poor  creatures  lived  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
ng  able  to  bury  their  child  at  their  own  cost. 
moBt  have  been  heart-rendering  to  see  and 
ir  the  mother,  who  had  been  called  upon  to 
»nnt  for  the  state  in  which  the  boay  was 
ind,  make  this  deposition.  By  some,  judging 
Idly,  if  not  harshly,  this  conduct  might  be 
pvted  to  an  unwarrantable  pride,  as  she  and 
r  husband  had,  it  is  true,  been  once  in  pros- 
rity.  But  examples,  where  the  spirit  of  inde- 
ndence  works  with  equal  strength,  though 
t  with  like  miserable  accompaniments,  are 
eqnently  to  be  found  even  yet  among  the 
nnblest  peasantry  and  mechanics.^  There  is 
>t,  then,  sufficient  cause  for  doubting  that  a 
lie  tense  of  honour  may  be  revived  among  the 
Mple,  and  their  ancient  habits  of  independence 
^red,  without  resorting  to  those  severities 
hich  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  has  introduced. 
But  even  if  the  surfaces  of  things  only  are  to 
6  examined,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
^wfrivers  should  take  into  account  the  various 
nap^rs  and  dispositions  of  mankind  :  whilo 


some  are  led,  hj  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
provision,  into  idleness  and  extravagance,  the 
economical  virtues  might  be  cherished  in  others 
by  the  knowledge  that,  if  all  their  efforts  fail, 
they  have  in  the  Poor  Laws  a  **  refuge  from  the 
storm  and  a  shadow  from  the  heat.''  Despond- 
ency and  distraction  are  no  friends  to  prudence : 
the  springs  of  industry  will  relax,  if  cheerfulness 
be  destroyed  by  anxiety ;  without  hope  men 
become  reckless,  and  have  a  sullen  pride  in 
adding  to  the  heap  of  their  own  wretchedness. 
Ue  who  feels  that  ne  is  abandoned  by  his  fellow- 
men  will  be  alAiost  irresistibly  driven  to  care 
little  for  himself ;  will  lose  his  self-respect  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  that  loss  what  remains  to 
him  of  virtue  ? 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  particular  ex- 
perience and  geneial  intelligence  of  the  Individ- 
nals  who  framed  the  Act,  and  of  those  who  in 
and  out  of  parliament  have  approved  of  and 
supported  it,  it  may  be  Baid  that  it  proceeds  too 
much  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  labour- 
ing man'b  own  fault  if  he  be  not,  as  the  phrase 
is,  beforehand  with  the  world.  But  the  most 
prudent  are  liable  to  be  thrown  back  by  sick- 
ness, cutting  them  off  from  labour,  and  causing 
to  them  expense :  and  who  but  has  observea 
how  distress  creeps  upon  multitudes  without 
misconduct  of  their  own ;  and  merely  from  a 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  without  a 
correspondent  one  in  the  price  of  provisions ;  so 
that  men  who  may  have  ventured  upon  the 
marriage  state  with  a  fair  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing their  families  in  comfort  and  happiness,  see 
them  reduced  to  a  pittance  which  no  effort  of 
theirs  can  increase?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also^  that  there  are  thousands  with  whom  vicious 
habits  of  expense  are  not  the  cause  why  they  do 
not  store  up  their  gains ;  but  they  are  generous 
and  kind-hearted,  and  ready  to  help  their  kin- 
dred and  friends  ;  moreover,  they  have  a  faith 
in  Providence  that  those  who  have  been  prompt 
to  assist  others,  will  not  be  left  destitute,  should 
they  themselves  come  to  need.  By  acting  from 
these  blended  feelings,  numbers  luive  rendered 
themselves  incapable  of  standing  up  against  a 
sudden  reverse.  Nevertheless,  these  men,  in 
common  with  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  want,  if  many  theorists  had  their  wish,  would 
be  thrown  upon  one  or  other  of  those  three 
sharp  points  of  condition  before  adverted  to, 
from  wnich  the  intervention  of  law  has  hitherto 
saved  them. 

All  that  has  been  said  tends  to  show  how  the 
principle  contended  for  makes  the  gift  of  life 
more  valuable,  and  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  legitimate  operation 
is  to  make  men  worthier  of  that  gift :  m  oUier 
words,  not  to  degrade  but  to  exalt  human  na- 
ture. But  the  subject  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  adverting  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  same  principle  upon  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  people  among  whom  it  is  embodied  in  law. 
In  our  criminal  jurisprudence  there  is  a  maxim, 
deservedly  eulogised,  that  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  persons  shall  e^ape,  than  that  one  inno- 
cent man  should  suffer ;  so,  also,  might  it  be 
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maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  humanity  among 
the  people  at  large,  that  ten  undesenriug  should 
partake  of  the  lunds  provided,  than  ^at  one 
morally  good  man,  through  want  of  relief, 
should  either  have  his  principles  corrupted  or 
his  ener|ries  destroyed;  than  that  such  a  one 
should  either  be  driven  to  do  wrong  or  be  oast 
to  the  earth  in  utter  hopelessness.  In  France 
the  English  maxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is 
reversed ;  there,  it  is  deemed  better  that  ten 
innocent  men  should  suffer  than  one  guilty 
escape :  in  France  there  is  ifi>  universal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
small  value  set  upon  human  life  in  the^  metro- 

Solis  of  that  country,  bv  merely  noticing  the 
isrespect  with  which,  after  death,  the  body  is 
treated,  not  by  the  thoughtless  vulgar,  but  in 
schools  of  anatomy^  presided  over  by  men 
allowed  to  be,  in  their  own  art  and  in  pnysical 
science,  among  the  most  enlightened  in  Uie 
world.  In  the  East,  where  countries  are  over- 
run with  population  as  with  a  weed;  infinitely 
more  respect  is  shown  to  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  what  a  bitter  mockery  is  it,  that 
this  insensibility  should  be  found  where  civil 
polity  is  so  busy  in  minor  regulations,  and  osten- 
tatiously careful  to  gratify  the  luxurioos  pro- 
pensities, whether  social  or  intellectual,  of  the 
multitude  I  Irreligion  is,  no  doubt,  much  con- 
cerned with  this  offensive  disrespect  shown  to 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  France;  but  it  is 
mainly  attnbutable  to  the  state  in  which  so 
many  of  the  living  are  left  by  the  absence  of 
compulsory  provision  for  the  indigent  so  hu-  . 
manely  established  by  the  law  of  England.  ^ 

Sights  of  abject  misery,  perpetually  recurring, 
harden  the  heart  of  the  community.  In  the 
perusal  of  history  and  of  works  of  fiction  we 
are  not,  indeed,  unwilling  to  have  our  commis- 
eration excited  by  such  objects  of  distress  as 
they  present  to  us  ;  but,  in  the  concerns  of  real 
life,  men  know  that  such  emotions  are  not  given 
to  be  indulged  for  their  own  sakes :  there,  the 
conscience  declares  to  them  that  sympathy 
must  be  followed  by  action  :  and  if  there  exist 
a  previous  conviction  that  the  power  to  relieve 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  eye 
shrinks  from  communication  with  wretched- 
ness, and  pity  and  compassion  languish,  like 
any  other  qualities  that  are  deprived  of  their 
nataral  aliment.  Let  these  considerations  be 
duly  weighed  by  those  who  trust  to  the  hope 
that  an  increase  of  private  charity,  with  all  its 
advantages  of  superior  discrimination,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of 
those  principles,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been 
here  insisted  upon.  How  disooui^ging,  also, 
wonld  be  the  sense  of  injustice,  which  could 
not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  well-dis- 
posed,  if  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor,  a 
burden  of  which  the  selfish  have  hitherto  by 
compulsion  borne  a  share,  should  now,  or  herC' 
after,  b«  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  benevo* 
lent. 

By  having  put  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade  and 
Slavery,  the  British  people  are  exulted  in  the 
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scale  of  humanity ;  and  they  euai 
so,  if  they  look  into  themselTcs,  a^ 
sider  their  relati<Hi  to  Qod  and 
creatures.  That  was  a  noble  ad 
retrograde  movement  ^rill  amxtKitj  b  h 
if  ever  the  principle  which  has  beta  b^ 
fended  should  be  either  avowedly  abc^ 
or  but  ostensibly  reUuned. 

But,  after  all,  there  inay  be  a  littk  nai 
apprehend  permanent  injury  from  a^r  ^s 
ment  that  may  be  tried.  Chi  the  tm  o^ 
be  human  nature  rising  np  in  her  on  ^ia 
and  on  the  other  prudential  m  Ifiihwi  m 
to  the  same  purpose,  from  a  ^ntiesim  i 
without  a  compulsory  provisioii  for  thi»  tiJ 
cies  of  the  labouring  multitude,  that  Acn 
ability  to  regulate  the  price  of  labosr,  vu 
indispensable  for  the  reasonable  tnteiea  ^i 
and  manufaotures,  cannot,  in  Gnat  fidta 
upheld. 

11.^  In  a  poem  of  the  fore^oiag  tobm 
allusion  is  made  to  the  state  of  Um  «<Bi] 
congregated  in  manufactories.  In  isdif 
relieve  many  of  the  eyils  to  which  thai  <tm 
society  are  subject,  and  to  estahhaii  a  fc« 
harmony  between  them  and  their  eo^k^ 
would  be  well  to  repeal  such  lavs  •■  js^ 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  eomp 
are,  no  doubt,  many  and  great  ofa 
formation  and  salutary  woddne  of  tW 
oieties,  inherent  in  the  mindot  thxm  t^ 
they  would  obviously  benefit.  Bat  tk  a^ 
binations  of  masters  to  keep  down,  tajas 
the  price  of  labour  would  be  fairly  A^tkd 
them,  as  far  as  they  were  praetiesbfe.  ^ 
would  encourage  economy,  uasnin^  «i  r" 
would  enable  a  man  to  draw  prc^  iofst 
savings,  by  investing  them  in  bmldines  « 
chinery  for  processes  of  manufartare 
which  he  was  habitually  connected.  Eb 
capital  would  then  be  working  for  bio 
he  was  at  rest  or  asleep ;  he  wcrald  more 
perceive  the  necessity  of  caintal  far  an?j 
on  great  works;  he  wonld  better  ksrs^'^ 
spect  the  larger  portions  of  it  in  the  baai» 
others;  he  would  be  less  tempted  to'}i»^ 
unjust  combinations ;  and,  for  the  stkf  d 
own  property,  if  not  for  high^  resw»> 
would  be  slow  to  promote  local  distorbsart  I 
endanger  public  tranquillity:  he  would,  tt)^ 
be  loth  to  act  in  tliat  way  citoiRWT^jr:  i^  * 
not  to  be  denied  that  sncn  sooietiei  w^ 
nurseries  of  opinions  unfaTourable  to  ■ 
constitution  of  government,  like  that  of 
Britain.  The  democratic  and  repabUeaa 
which  they  might  be  apt  to  fostw  voeJa  m 
however,  be  dangerous  in  itself,  bet  oelT>| 
might  act  without  being  sufficiently  eonnvH 

nnced,  either  by  landed  proprieteiwpi  (^  ^' 
Church  extending  itself  so  as  toembn«»^ 
growing  and  ever<«hifting  populatios «  "] 
chanics  and  artisans.  But  it  tne  teail«oP^ 
snch  societies  wonld  be  to  make  the  oMXp^ 
who  might  belong  to  them,  rulers  aad  l«^ 
tors  should  rejoice  in  the  r<>«nlt,  sod  ^Jt^ 
duty  to  the  state  by  npboldiog  and  ixt^^ 
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flnence  of  that  Cbnroli  to  vhich  it  owee, 
preat  a  measure,  its  safety,  its  prosperity, 
a  f^lorv. 

s^  in  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  may 
fficnlt,  but  it  is  become  indispensable, 
Larso  towns  in  great  numbers  have  sprung 
xkd.  others  hare  increased  tenfold,  with 
or  no  dependence  upon  the  gentry  and  the 
d  proprietors ;  and  apart  from  those  miti- 
i  teudal  uistitutions,  which,  till  of  late, 
acted  80  powerfully  upon  the  composition 
le  Honae  of  Commons.  Now  it  may  be 
aed  that,  m  quarters  where  there  is  not  an 
hment  to  the  Church,  or  the  landed  aris- 
,cy,  and  a  pride  in  supporting  them,  there 
teople  will  dislike  both,  and  be  ready,  upon 
incitements  as  are  perpetually  recurring, 
in  in  attempts  to  overthrow  them.  There 
»  neutral  ground  here:  from  want  of  due 
ition  to  the  state  of  society  in  large  towns 
raannfacturing  districts,  and  ignorance  or 
$gsud  of  these  obvious  truths,  innumerable 
-meaning  persons  became  zealous  snpport- 
>f  a  Reform  Bill,  the  qualities  and  powers 
phich.  whether  destructive  or  constructive, 
f  would  otherwise  have  been  afraid  of ;  and 
a  the  framers  of  that  biU,  swayed  as  they 
ht  be  by  party  resentments  and  nersonsJ 
>ition,  could  not  have  gone  so  far,  had  not 
f  too  been  lamentably  ignorant  or  neglectful 
he  same  truths  both  of  fact  and  philosophy. 
»ut  let  that  pass;  and  let  no  opponent  of 
bill  be  tempted  to  compliment  his  own 
isight,  by  exaggerating  the  mischiefs  and 
igers  that  have  sprung  from  it :  let  not  time 
wasted  in  profitless  regrets;  and  let  those 
ty  distinctions  vanish  to  their  very  names 
t  have  separated  men  who,  whatever  course 
y  may  have  pursued,  have  ever  had  a  bond 
union  in  the  wish  to  save  the  limited  mon- 
hy  and  those  other  institutions  that  have, 
ler  Providence,  rendered  for  so  long  a  period 
time  this  country  the  happiest  and  worthiest 
which  there  is  any  record  since  the  founda- 
Q  of  civil  society. 

HI.  A  philosophic  mind  is  best  pleased  when 
tking  at  religion  in  its  spiritual  bearing ;  as  a 
ide  of  conduct,  a  solace  under  affliction,  and 
(upport  amid  the  instabilities  of  mortal  life : 
it  tiie  Church  having  been  forcibly  brought 

political  considerations  to  my  notice,  while 
sating  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  cannot  for- 
tar  saying  a  few  words  upon  that  momentous 
pic. 
There  is  a  loud  clamour  for  extensive  change 

that  department.  The  clamour  would  be  en- 
tled  to  more  respect  if  they  who  are  the  most 
iger  to  swell  it  with  their  voices  were  not  gen- 
rdly  the  most  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the 
harch  and  the  service  it  renders  to  the  00m- 
mnity.  R^orm  is  the  word  employed.  Let 
B  pause  and  consider  what  sense  it  is  apt  to 
arry,  and  how  things  are  confounded  by  a  lax 
ie  of  it.  The  great  religious  Reformation,  in 
he  sixteenth  century,  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
tew  eomtructioD,  bat  a  restoration  of  som«- 


thing  fallen  into  decay,  or  put  out  of  sight. 
That  familiar  and  justifiable  use  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  pavea  the  way  for  fallacies  with 
respect  to  the  term  reform,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  from.  Were  we  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment and  the  correction  of  abuses,  we  should 
run  less  risk  of  beingdeoeived  ourselves  or  of 
misleading  others.  We  should  be  less  likely 
to  fall  bhndly  into  the  belief  that  the  change 
demanded  is  a  renewal  of  something  that  has 
existed  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  ex- 
perience on  our  side ;  nor  should  we  be  equally 
tempted  to  beg  the  question  that  the  change 
for  which  we  are  eager  must  be  advantageous. 
From  generation  to  generation,  men  are  the 
dupes  of  words;  and  it  is  painful  to  observe 
that  so  many  of  our  species  are  most  tenacious 
of  those  opinions  which  they  have  formed  with 
the  least  consideration.  They  who  are  the 
readiest  to  meddle  with  public  affairs,  whether 
in  church  or  state,  fly  to  generalities,  that  they 
may  be  eased  from  the  trouble  of  thinking 
about  particulars ;  and  thus  is  deputed  to  me- 
chanical instrumentality  the  work  which  vital 
knowledge  only  can  do  well. 

*^  Aboush  pluralities,  have  a  resident  incum- 
bent in  every  parish,*'  is  a  favourite  cry ;  but, 
without  adverting  to  other  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  specious  scheme,  it  may  be  asked  what 
benefit  would  accrue  from  its  indiscriminate 
adoption  to  counterbalance  the  harm  it  would 
introduce,  by  nearly  extinguishing  the  order 
of  curate,  unless  the  revenues  of  the  church 
should  grow  with  the  population,  and  be  greatly 
increased  in  many  thinly-peoplea  districts,  espe- 
cially among  the  parishes  of  the  North. 

The  order  of  curates  is  so  beneficial,  that 
some  particular  notice  of  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired in  this  place.  For  a  church  poor  as. 
relatively  to  the  numbers  of  people,  that  of 
England  is.  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  it 
is  no  small  advantage  to  have  youthful  ser- 
vants, who  will  work  upon  the  wages  of  hope 
and  expectation.  Still  more  advantageous  is  it 
to  have,  by  means  of  this  order,  young  men 
scattered  over  the  country,  who  being  more 
detached  from  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
bene^ce,  have  more  leisure  for  improvement 
and  study,  and  are  less  subject  to  be  brought 
into  secular  collision  with  those  who  are  under 
their  spiritual  guardianship.  ^  The  curate,  if  he 
reside  at  a  distance  from  tne  incumbent,  under- 
takes the  requisite  responsibilities  of  a  temporal 
kind,  in  that  modified  wa^  which  prevents  him, 
as  a  new-comer,  from  bein^  charged  with  self- 
ishness :  while  it  prepares  him  for  entering  upon 
a  benefice  of  his  own  with  something  of  a  suit- 
able experience.  If  he  should  act  under  and 
in  co-operation  with  a  resident  incumbent,  the 
gain  is  mutual.^  His  studies  will  probably  be 
assisted  :  and  his  training,  managea  by  a  supe- 
rior,  will  not  be  liable  to  relapse  in  matters  of 
prudence,  seemliness,  or  in  any  of  the  highest 
cares  of  his  functions ;  and  by  way  of  return  for 
these  benefits  to  the  pupil,  it  will  oft«n  happen 
that  the  seal  of  a  middle-aged  or  declining  in- 
cumbent will  be  revived,  by  being  in  near  oom- 
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mnnion  with  the  ardoor  of  yonth,  when  his  own 
efforts  may  liaye  languished  through  a  melan- 
ohuiy  consciousness  that  they  have  not  produced 
as  much  good  among  his  Hock  as.  when  he  fint 
entered  upon  the  charge,  he  fondly  hoped. 

Let  one  remark,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant, be  added.    A  curate,  entering  for  the 
nrst  time  upon  his  office,  comes  from  coll^^o 
after  a  course  of  expanse,  and  with  such  inex- 
perience in  the  use  of  money  that  in  his  new 
situation  hd  is  apt  tj  fall  unawares  into  pecu- 
niary difficulties.    If  this  happens  to  him,  much 
more  likely  Is  it  to  happen  to  the  youthful  in- 
cumbdiit,  whose  relations,  to  his  parishioners 
and  to  society,  are  more  oomplicatea ;  and,  his 
income  bcsin?  larger  and  independent  of  another, 
a  costlier  style  of  living  is  required  of  him  by 
public  opinion.   If  embarrassment  should  ensue, 
and  witn  that  unavoidably  some  loss  of  respec- 
tability, his  future  usefulness  will  be  propor- 
tionably  impaired :  not  so  with  the  curate,  for  he 
can  easilpr  remove  and  start  afresh  with  a  stock 
of  experience  and  an  unblemished  reputation ; 
whereas  the  early  indiscretions  of  an  incumbent 
being  rarely  forg.>tten,  may  be  impediments 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  minbtry  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.    The  same  observations  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  doctrine.    A  young 
minister  is  liable  to  errors,  from  his  notions 
being  either  too  lax  or  overstnuned.    In  both 
cases  it  would  prove  injurious  that  the  error 
should  be  remembered,  after  study  and  reflec- 
tion, with  advancing  years,  shall  have  brought 
him  to  a  clearer  discernment  of  the  truth,  and 
better  judgment  in  the  application  of  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  among  the 
regulations  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  none  at  fir^t 
view  are  more  attractive  than  that  which  pro- 
icribes  for  every  parish  a  resident  incumbent. 
How  agreeable  to  picture  to  one^s  sjlf,  as  has 
been  done  by  poets  and  romance-writers,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Qoldsmith,  a  man  devoted  to 
his  ministerial  office,  with  not  a  wish  or  a 
thon:;lit  ranging  beyond  the  circuit  of  its  cares ! 
Nor  is  it  in  poetry  and  fiction  only  that  such 
characters  are  found ;  they  are  scattered,  it  is 
hoped  not  sparingly,  over  real  life,  especially 
in  sequestered  and  rural  districts,  where  there 
is  but  small  influx  of  new  inhabitants,  and  little 
change  of  occupation.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
unaided  by  acquisitions  of  profane  learning  and 
experience  in  the  world, — that  spirit  and  the 
obligations  of  the  sacred  office  may,  in  such 
situations,  suffice  to  effect  most  of  what  is 
needful.  But  for  the  complex  state  of  society 
that  prevails  in  England  much  more  is  re- 
(^uirea,  both  in  large  towns  and  in  many  exten- 
sive districts  of  the  country.  A  minister  there 
should  not  only  be  irreproachable  in  manners 
and  morals,  but  accomplished  in  learning,  as 
fu>  as  is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  the  least 
of  his  pastoral  duties.  As  necessary,  perhaps 
more  so,  is  it  that  he  should  be  a  citizen  as  well 
as  a  scholar ;  thoronghlv  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  society  and  the  oonstitntion  of  civil 
government,  and  able  to  reason  npon  both  with 
the  most  expert ;  all  ultimately  in  order  to  sup- 


port the  tmths  of  Christimiuty  amd  tm  c 
Its  blessings. 

A  young  man  coming  fresh  froan  ^  |b 
his  education  cannot  aave  bcmgjtt  wiz. 
these  aocumplishmenta  ;  and  if  the 
equalising  church  incomea,  whiefa 
visers  are  much  bent  apoiL,  be 
there  should  be  little  or  no 
for  a  clergyman  to  desire  a  rvmorai  Etj 
spot  where  he  may  chance  to  har«  l«ta 
set  down;  surely  not  only  appattmsLzm 
obtaining  the  reqoisite  gmdifieatkaw  «««j 
diminished,  but  we  motives  for  d^asr:^  j 
tain  them  would  be  propjortionably  tttacn 
And  yet  these  qualincatioas  arv  iadsRSi 
for  the  diffusion  of  that  kno^ledgv^^^ 
alone  the  political  philoaophv  of  the  S*^  Z 
ment  can  be  rightly  expoanaed,  and  iti  m» 
adequately  enforced,  in  these  ttm-m,  viw 
press  is  daily  exercising  so  great  a  para ' 
the  minds  of  the  people,  for  vrcMg  or  f.r  a 
as  may  happen,  that  preacher  ranks  asuic 
first  of  benefactora  who,  without  stuefn^ 
the  direct  treatment  of  current  po^ta. 
passing  events,  can  furnish  iufaUihk  rvfii 
through  the  delusions  tkat  snrroand  dhr& 
who,  appealing  to  the  sanctions  of  So*,-^ 
may  place  the  grounds  of  its  injmietiaai  s 
clear  a  light  that  disaffecti<Mi  shall  eea«*  i 
cultivated  as  a  laudable  propensity,  uii  W< 
cleansed  from  the  dishonoar  of  a  Umt 
prostrate  obedience. 

It  is  not,  hpwever,  m  regard  to  eiTw  cd 
alone,  that  this  knowledge  in  a  niiBist«T  .H 
Gospel  is  important ;  it  is  still  nnire  to  fr  J 
euing  and  subduing  private  and  putust  i 
contents.  In  all  places,  and  at  all  timtK* 
have  gratuitously  troubled  themselveft.  b*^ 
their  survey  of  the  dispensations  of  Pi^riff 
has  been  partial  and  narrow ;  bat  v  si 
readers  are  so  greatly  multiplied,  mes  ps^ 
they  are  tauqht^  and  repinings  aie  ''■P^ 
everywhere,  by  imputations  being  east  vfm^ 
government ;  ^  and  are  prolonged  or  sesn^ 
by  b^ing  ascribed  to  miacondnct  or  isjs«» 
rulers,  when  the  individual  himself  oa^r  3 
fault.  If  a  Christian  pastor  be  eonpnar 
deal  with  these  humours,  as  they  may  b»  i« 
with,  and  by  no  members  of  soddty  »>  * 
cessf nlly,  both  from  more  freqiMnt  Mai  •*! 
favourable  opportunities  of  intercoone.  tf^ ' 
aid  of  the  authority  with  which  he  ip6ik»- 1 
will  be  a  teacher  of  moderatioB,  a  StP^ 
of  the  wisdom  that  blunts  approackisc  dts^i 
by  submission  to  God's  will,  and  Ii?)it<».  * 
patience,  grievanoes  which  cannot  be  rft^" 

We  live  in  times  when  nothior.  of  K' 
good  at  least,  is  generally  aoceptabk,  hst^M 
we  believe  can  be  traced  to  preeoocerw^  art* 
tion  and  specific  acts  and  formal  costprM" 
of  human  nnderstandine.  A  Chr^tiss  a^ 
tor  thoroughly  accomplished  woold  bea^ 


ing  restraint  npon  snoh  presnm 
judgment,  by  impre«ing  the  truth  that 

**  In  the  anrasMol^  pra«ras  oTtto  ««M 
A  wimr  tptait  la  at  work  for  s^ 
A  bsttsr  cue  Hum  oaxs.**  J^ 
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''lation  points  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  a 

livorld  ;  but  our  sphere  of  dutv  is  upon 
and  the  relations  of  impure  and  conflict- 
r&g9  to  each  other  must  be  understood,  or 
^  be  i>erpetually  going  wrong,  in  ^  but 
s^ss  of  intention;  and  goodness  of  inten- 
ill  itself  relax  through  frequent  disap- 
i^ent.  How  desirable,  then,  is  it,  that  a 
c»r  of  the  Gospel  should  be  versed  in  the 
^d^e  of  existing  facts,  and  be  accustomed 
xde  range  of  social  experience  !  Nor  is  it 
»sirable  for  the  purpose  of  oounterbalano- 
.d  tempering  in  his  own  mind  that  ambi- 
«ritli  which  spiritual  power  is  as  apt  to  be 
ci  as  any  other  species  of  power  which 
::ovet  or  possess, 
dust  be  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the  ai^u- 

ia  to  discourage  an  attempt  which  would 
luce  into  the  Church  of  England  an  equal- 
f   income  and  station,  upon  the  model  of 

of  Scotland.  The  sounder  i>art  of  the 
ii«h  nation  know  what  good  their  ancestors 
<frd  from  their  church,  and  feel  how  deeply 
I V  ing  generation  is  inaebted  to  it.  They  re- 
;  aud  love  it,  as  accommodated  in  so  great 
rasure  to  a  comparatively  poor  country, 
ugh  the  far  greater  portion  of  which  pre- 
a  uniformity  of  employmentj  but  the  ao- 
vledged  deficiency  of  theological  learning 
ni?  the  clergv  of  that  church  is  easily  ao- 
ited  for  by  this  very  equality.     What  else 

be^  wanting  there  it  would  be  unpleasant 
iqaire,  and  might  prove  invidious  to  deter- 
3  :  one  thing,  however,  is  clear ;  that  in  all 
itries  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  Estab- 
-nent  should  bear  an  analogy  to  the  state  of 
aty,  otherwise  it  cannot  diffuse  its  influence 
»agh  the  whole  oommnnitv.   In  a  country  so 

and  luxurious  as  England,  the  character  of 
clergy  must  unavoidably  sink,  and  their  in- 
nce  be  everywhere  imnaired,  if  individuals 
n  the  upper  ranks,  and  men  of  leading  tal- 
s^  are  to  nave  no  inducements  to  enter  into 
t  body  but  such  as  are  purely  spiritual.  And 
I  **  tinge  of  secularity  **  is  no  reproach  to  the 
rgy,  nor  does  it  imply  a  deficiency  of  spiritual 
Lowments.  Parents  and  guardians,  looking 
ward  to  sources  of  honourable  maintenance 

their  children  and  wards,  often  direct  their 
raghts  early  towards  the  ohnroh,  being  deter- 
uM  partly  by  outward  circumstances,  and 
rtly  by  indications  of  seriousness  or  intel- 
tual  fitness.  It  is  natural  that  a  boy  or 
a^,  with  such  a  prospect  before  him,  should 
m  his  attention  to  those  studies,  and  be  led 

0  those  habits  of  reflection,  which  will  in 
me  degree  tend  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties 

1  is  hereafter  to  unaertake.  As  he  draws 
larer  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  called  to 
lese  duties,  he  is  both  led  and  compelled  to 
uunine  the  Scriptures.  He  becomes  more  and 
ore  sensible  of  Uieir  truth.  Devotion  grows 
i  hira ;  and  what  might  begin  in  temporal 
>ii8idenitioii8,  will  end  (as  in  a  majority  of  in- 
ances  we  tmst  it  doea)  in  a  spiritual-minded- 
ess  not  unworthy  of  that  Gospel,  the  lessons  of 
rluoh  he  if  to  teaoh,  and  the  faiUi  of  which  he 


is  to  inculcate.  Not  inappoeitely  may  be  here  re- 
I>eated  an  observation  which,  from  its  obvious- 
ness and  importance,  must  have  been  frequently 
made,  viz.  that  the  impoverishing  of  the  clergy, 
and  bringing  their  incomes  much  nearer  to  a 
level,  would  not  cause  them  to  become  less 
worldly-minded:  the  emoluments,  howsoever 
reduced,  would  be  as  eagerly  sought  for,  but 
by  men  from  lower  classes  in  society  ;  men  who, 
by  their  manners,  habits,  abilities,  and  the 
scanty  measure  of  their  attainments,  would  un- 
avoidably be  less  fitted  for  their  station,  aud 
less  competent  to  discharge  its  duties. 

Visionary  notions  have  in  all  ages  been  afloat 
upon   the    subject    of   best  providing  for  the 
clergy;  notions  which  have  oeen  sincerely  en- 
tertained by  good  men,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  order,  and  eagerly  caught  at 
and  dwelt  upon  by  the  designing,  for  its  degia- 
dation  and  disparagement.  Some  are  beguiled 
by  wliat  they  call  the  voluntary  system^  not  see- 
ing (what  stares  one  in  the  face  at  the  very 
threshold)  that  they  who  stand  in  most  need  of 
religious    instruction  are  unconscious   of   the 
want,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  supply 
it.   Will  the  licentious,  the  sensual,  and  the  de- 
praved, take  from  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tions and  pursuits,  to  support  a  discipline  that 
cannot  advance  without  uprooting  the  trees 
that  bear  the  fruit  which  they  devour  so  greed- 
ily ?  Will  they  pay  the  price  of  that  seed  m  hose 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped  in  an  invisible  woild  ? 
A  voluntary  system  for  the  religious  exigencit  s 
of  a  people  numerous  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are  1    Not  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  expect 
that  a  knot  of  boys  sliould  draw  upon  the  pit- 
tance of  their  pocket-money  to  build  schools,  or 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  discretion  be  able 
to  select  fit  masters  to  teach  and  keep  them  in 
order  I    Some,  who  clearly  perceive  tne  incom- 
petence and  folly  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  a^rri- 
cultural  part  of  the  people,  nevertheless  think 
it  feasible  in  large  towns,  where  the  rich  might 
subscribe  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Alas !  they  know  little  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness that  spreadis  over  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
our  large  towns.    The  parish  of  Lambeth,  a 
few  years  since,  contained  not  more  than  one 
church   and^  three  or  four  small   proprietary 
chapels,  while  dissenting  chapels  ot  every  de- 
nomination were  still  more  scantily  found  there ; 
yet  the   inhabitants   of  the  parish  amounted 
at  that  time  to  upwards  of  50,000.    Were  the 
parish  church  ana  the  chai>els  of  the  Estab- 
lishment existing  there^an  impediment  to  the 
spread  of  the  GU>spel  among  that  mass  of  peo- 
ple ?    Who  shall  dare  to  say  so  ?    Bftt  if  any 
one,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  has  just  been 
stated,  and  in  opposition  to  authentic  reports  to 
the  same  effect  from  various  other  quarters, 
should  still  contend  that  a  voluntary  system  is 
sufficient  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of 
religion,  we  would  ask,  what  kind  of  religion? 
wherein  would  it  differ,  among  the  many,  from 
deplorable  fanaticism  ? 

For  the  prMenration  of  the  Choroh  EBtabh'ih- 
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ment,  all  men,  whether  they  belong  to  it  or  not, 
could  they  perceive  their  true  interest,  would 
be  strenuous ;  but  how  inadequate  are  its  pro- 
visions for  the  needs  of  tlie  country  !  and  how 
much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  while  its  zealous 
friends  yield  to  alarms  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  dissent,  they  should  so  much  overrate 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  ouarter. 
and  almost  overlook  the  fact  that  hunareds  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrnnen,  though 
formally  and  nominally  of  the  Churcn  of  Eng- 
land, never  enter  her  places  of  worship,  neither 
have  thev  communication  with  her  ministers  I 
This  deplorable  state  of  things  was  partly  pro- 
duced bv  a  decay  of  zeal  among  the  nch  ana  in- 
fluential, and  pitftljr  by  a  want  of  due  expansive 
power  in  the  constitution  of  the  Establishment 
as  regulated  bv  law.-  Private  benefactors,  in 
their  efiPorts  to  build  and  endow  churches,  have 
been  frustrated  or  too  much  impeded  by  legal 
obstacles  ;  these,  where  they  are  unreasonable 
or  unfitted  for  the  times,  ought  to  be  removed ; 
and,  keeping  clear  of  intolerance  and  injustice, 
means  should  be  used  to  render  the  presence 
and  powers  of  the  church  commensurate  with 
the  wants  of  a  shifting  and  still-increasing  pop- 
ulation. 

This  cannot^  be  effected,  unless  the  English 
Government  vindicate  the  truth  that,  as  her 
church  exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  (though  not 
in  equal  degree),  whether  of  her  communion  or 
not,  all  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its 
support.  If  this  ground  be  abandoned,  cause 
will  be  given  to  rear  that  a  moral  wound  may 
be  inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  the  English  people, 
for  which  a  remedy  cannot  be  speedily  provided 
by  the  utmost  efforts  which  the  members  of  the 
.Church  will  themselves  be  able  to  make. 

But  let  the  friends  of  the  church  be  of  good 
courage.  Powers  are  at  work,  by  which,  under 
Divine  Providence,  she  may  be  strengthened 
and  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  extended ;  not 
by  alterations  in  her  Liturgy,  accommodated  to 
this  or  that  demand  of  finical  taste,  nor  by  cut- 
ting off  this  or  that  from  her  articles  or  Canons, 
to  which  the  sompulons  or  the  overweening  may 
object.  Covert  schism,  and  open  nonconform- 
ity, would  survive  after  alterations,  however 
promising  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  subtilty 
had  been  exercised  in  making  them.  Latitu- 
dinarianism  is  the  parhelion  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  will  ever  successfully  lay  claim  to 
a  divided  worship.  Among  Presbyterians,  So- 
cinians.  Baptists,  and  Independents,  there  will 
always  be  fonnd  numbers  who  will  tire  of  their 
several  creeds,  and  some  will  come  over  to  the 
Charch|  Conventicles  may  disappear,  congre- 
gations in  each  denomination  may  fall  into 
decay  or  be  broken  up,  but  the  conquests  which 
the  National  Church  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at, 
lie  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  nnhappyontcasts  who  grow  up  with  no  re- 
ligion at  nil.  The  wants  of  these  cannot  bnt  be 
feelingly  remembered.  Whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  the  new  oonatitnencies  under  the 
reformed  parliament,  and  the  course  which 
the  men  of  their  choice  may  be  inclined  or  com* 


pelled  to  follow,  it  maj^  be  oonfideotlj 
that  individuals,  acting  in  their  private 
ties,  wUl  endeavour  to  make  up  tor  the  d 
cies  of  the  legislature.    Is  it  too  moch  to 
that  proprietors  of  large  estato,  vkm 
inhabitants  are  without  religions  instmctioK.  t 
where  it  is  sparii^ly  snppliM,  will  dean  it  ^  ' 
duty  to  t^e  part  in  this  good  work ;  aad 
thriving  manufacturers  and  merdtaats  A 
their  several  neighbourhoods,  be  seasibfe  d 
like  obligation,  and  act  np<m  it  with 
rivalry? 

Moreover^  the  force  of  public  opinioB  is 
idly  inoreasmg,  and  some  may  boid  toitvhi 
are  not  so  ha|>pv  as  to  be  swaved  by  a  b^ 
motive ;  especially  they  who  aerive  lup  * 
comes  from  lay-impropriations  in  tracts  wct 
try  where  ministers  are  few  and  meK^ 
provided  for.  A  claim  still  stroiigerin^t> 
acknowledged  by  those  who,  round  U»eb  sap^ 
habitations,  or  elsewhere,  walk  over  rast  entf 
which  were  lavished  upon  their  anoestov  if 
royad  favouritism  or  purchased  at  iodguSae 
prices  after  church-spoliation;  snchprofrifSA 
though  not  coiis<»ence^trioken  (there  is  »» 
for  uiat),  may^  be  prompted  to  mak«  a  kob 
for  which  their  tenantiy  and  dependesls  n 
learn  to  bless  their  names.  An  impakks 
been  given ;  an  accession  of  means  mm  d«> 
sevend  sources,  co-operating  with  a  vell-of''' 
ered  change  in  the  distribution  of  somt  ptf" 
of  the  property  at  present  possesMd  by  v 
church,  a  change  scrupulously  founded  sp* 
due  respect  to  law  and  justice,  will,  «e  tj^ 
bring  about  so  much  of  what  her  friends  ^n 
that  the  rest  may  be  calmly  waited  ^<*'7j 
thankfulness  for  what  shall  nave  bees  <>!^'''^ 
Let  it  not  be  thought  unbecoming  is  a^ 
an  to  have  treated  at  len^  a  sobjeet  *» 


man 


which  the  clergy  are  more  mtiniatelf  eoraj 
sant.  All  may,  without  impropriety,  V^^ 
what  deeply  concerns  all ;  nor  need  an  apcw 
be  offered  for  going  over  ground  which  hsi  ^ 
trod  before  so  ably  and  so  often ;  withootjf 
tending,  however,  to  anything  of  noTelty,  «»• 
in  matter  or  manner,  something  may  hare  wO 
offered  to  view  which  will  save  Ae  '^'**^ 
the  imputation  of  having  little  to  reeooBtft 
his  labour  bnt  goodness  of  intention. 

It  was  with  reference  to  thoughts  and  fwi^ 
expressed  in  verse,  that  I  Miter^  **^uf 
above  notioes,  and  with  verse  I  will  ««cb* 
The  passage  is  extracted  from  my  MISS,  vri^ 
above  thirty  years  ago :  it  turns  npoB  the  o^ 
vidual  dignity  which  bnmbleneas  of  socisl  «^ 
tion  does  not  preclude,  but  frequently  pros^^ 
It  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  clubs  for  the  v^ 
cussion  of  public  affairs,  nor  upon  politksl^ 
trade-unions:  bnt  if  a  single  workman —vb^ 
being  a  member  of  one  of  those  chibs,  ivs tv 
risk  of  becoming  an  agitator,  or  who,  ^'^^ 
rolled  in  a  union,  mnst  be  left  withont  ^J^ 
his  own,  and  therefore  a  dave— shooMrtJ 
these  lines,  and  be  touched  bv  them.  I  »^ 
indeed  rejoice,  and  little  would  I  care  for ksj 
credit  r«  a  po^t  with  intemperate  5^**VJr 
tliiuk  differently  from  me  upon  politku  F>><^ 
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Ik^  or  paUie  measures,  if  tbe  aoberfliinded 
ut  that,  io  geiienl  riews,  injiafFeetioiiB  hay* 
n  moTed,  and  idt  imaginatioii  ezerdaed,  mi- 
aod /or  the  gnidanfo  of 


sre  mislxt  I  pune,  sad  bond  in 

»  Nstore,  and  the  power  of  human  minda; 

»  men  a*  they  are  men  within  tbemeelTea. 

Mr  oft  hicfa  aerrioe  ia  performed  within, 

hen  an  the  eztenial  man  ia  mde  in  abow ; 

)t  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gtdd. 

It  a  mere  mountain  chapel  that  protMte 

■  aimide  wtnshippera  from  ama  and  ahower  I 

'.  theee.  aaad  I.  riiaU  be  my  aong ;  of  theae, 

fntore  jeara  matore  me  for  the  taak, 

ill  I  record  tbe  praiaea,  makmf  verae 

eal  boldlT  with  aabatantial  tbiniga— in  tmth 

nd  aenctity  <rf  peaelon,  apeak  of  theae, 

tax  juetioe  may  be  done,  obdaaace  paid 

l>ere  It  ia  doe.    Tbua  haply  ahall  I  teach, 

lapire,  through  nnadolterated  eara 

nir  r^itnre,  tendemeaa,  and  hope ;  my  theme 

0  other  than  file  very  heart  of  man, 

1  f oond  among  the  beat  of  tboae  who  live, 
ot  onezalted  by  reUgioua  faith, 

or  tminformed  by  booka,  good  booka,  though  f^, 
1  Nature's  preaenoe :  thence  may  I  aelect 
mow  that  la  not  aorrow,  but  delight, 
nd  miaeraUe  lore  that  b  not  patai 
0  hear  of,  for  tbe  glory  that  redounda 


Therefrom  to  haman  kind,  aad  what  we  are. 

Be  mine  to  f oUow  with  no  timid  atea 

Where  knowlodge  leada  BM ;  it  ahall  be  my  pride 

That  I  haTe  dared  to  tread  thia  holy  groud. 

Speaking  no  dream,  but  thinga  Ofacnlar, 

Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heaM  by  thoae 

Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  pron^aa 


Do  read  the  inviaible  aoul ;  by  mmi  adroit 

In  apeech,  and  for  ooaununioa  with  the  world 

AccompUahed,  minda  whoae  facultiea  are  than 

Moat  actiTe  when  they  are  moet  eloquent. 

And  elevated  moat  when  moat  admired. 

Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  thmi  theee ; 

Who  are  th^  own  upholdeia,  to  theoMelTee 

Xnoouragemant  and  enatgy,  and  wiU ; 

irua<waii^  UrelieBt  thot«hta  in  llTely  words 

Aa  native  peaaion  dictatea.    Others,  too, 

There  are,  among  the  walks  of  homely  Ufo, 

Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed ; 

Shy,  and  unpi  ictised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 

Me^  men,  whose  veiy  aoula  perhapa  would  aink 

Beneath  them,  auouaoned  to  audi  tnteroonrae. 

Tbeira  ia  the  language  of  the  hesTena,  the  power, 

Tbe  thought,  the  image,  and  the  aUent  joy : 

Worda  are  but  underegenta  in  their  aoula ; 

When  they  are  graaplng  with  their  graateat  atrragth 

They  do  not  breathe  among  them ;  thta  I  speak 

In  gratitode  to  God,  who  feeds  our  heerta 

For  hia  own  aerrice,  knoweth,  loreth  us. 

Whsn  we  are  unregarded  by  the  workL'* 
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Page  1.   Luncs  Writtek  as  a  School  £x- 

BRCISB  AT  HaWKBUBAD. 

The  great  teachers  of  our  time  insist  that  the 
first  movements  in  the  evolutionary  processes 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  all  that  follow.  ISo 
it  is  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  a  great  poet ; 
after  becoming  familiar  with  all  the  stages  of 
his  art  we  return  to  the  first  and  elemental 
stage  and  view  it  in  the  light  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. The  early  poems  of  Wordsworth  have 
a  singular  interest  when  thus  considered,  al- 
tiion^  in  themselves  they  may  be  quite  insig- 
nificant. We  must  remember  it  was  at  Hawks- 
head  that  this  shy,  awkward  Cumberland  lad 
came  under  influences  which  were  the  most 
vital  in  forming  his  poetic  ideas.  In  the  old 
Edward  VI.  School,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Sandys  of  York  in  1588,  he  had  revealed  to 
him  something  of  the  dignity,  beauty,  and 
catholicity  of  learning.  The  statutes  provided 
that  **  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  free  school,  to 
ba  called  the  free  grammar  school  of  Edwyne 
Sandys,  for  teaching  grammar  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greek  tongue,  with  other  sciences 
necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  freely, 
without  taking  any  stipend,  wages,  or  other 
exactions  from  the^  scholars  resorting  to  the 
said  school  for  learning.*' 

While  this  and  the  two  following  Hawks- 
head  School  poems  are  billowy  in  feeling  and 
mechanical  in  form,  as  are  those  of  Coleridge 
written  at  the  same  time  at  Christ's  Hospitcd, 
yet  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  which  in  time 
will  create  its  own  purity  and  strength  of  lan- 
guage, sanity  of  thought  and  feeling.^  They 
are  an  expression  of  what  came  to  him  con- 
sciously in  those  days,  as  the  early  books  of 
**  The  Prelude"  are  of  what  came  to  him  uncon- 
sciously. 

1787-9 

Pai^  3.    Ak  Evening  Walk. 

This  poem  was  begun  in  his  first  oolle^ 
vacation,  the  events  of  which  are  revealed  in 
**  The  Prelude,"  iv.  It  was  continued  on  the 
second  vacation  spent  with  his  sister  and  Marpr 
Hutchinson  at  Penrith,  and  completed  on  his 
return  to  Cambridge.  As  given  to  the  press 
in  1793,  it  contained  many  passages  from  his 
various  poems  written  at  Hawkshead.  Its 
present  torm  is  tiie  work  of  years  between 
1793  and  1836.    ' 

This  was  the  first  poem  that  Wordsworth 
published,  and  his  own  note  to  it  reveals  why 
it  was  that  he  defined  poetr]^*  his  poetry  at 
least,  as  *^  emotion  reoolleoted  in  tranquillity." 
He  did  not  give  voice  to  hit  feelings  at  ^e 


time  of  experienciiig  them,  but  In  ■iiiiJd 
for  future  use.  In  this  way  he  avoiiW 
error  of  Byron,  but  at  the  same  timm  bi^i 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  laeki^r  vm 
Here,  too,  the  lover  of  Wcwdawortk  vW  a 
to  identify  places  referred  to  in  his  v«rb  i 
that  he  must  keep  in  mind  Wordswofth's  e 
cism  of  those  poets  who  go  into  the  pram 
nature  with  pencil  and  note-book.  Bxm, 
**  Nature  does  not  permit  ma  rminaiac  * 
made  of  her  charms  I     Ue  shoold  kscv?  kt 

Eencil  and  note-book  at  home  ;  fixed  ^^ 
e  walked  with  a  reverent  sHwitiw  n 
that  surrounded  him,  and  taken  all  in 
heart  that  he  could  nndexstand  ■■^.^ 
Afterwards  he  would  have  diseoicwi  1 
while  much  of  what  he  had  admired  n>  1 
served  to  him,  much  was  also  most  viKh«M 
erated.  That  which  remained,  ths  r^ 
surviving  in  his  mind«  wonld  have  fct«d 
the  ideal  and  essential  touch  of  the  9oe»- 1 
done  so  in  large  part  by  discarding  matk  r^ 
though  in  i^sell  striking,  was  not  ciunrt 
iatic.  In  every  scene,  many  (rf  tbe  ■< 
brilliant  details  are  but  acoidentaL"  _^ 
Topographical  notes  are  nec^Bary  in  n»B 
such  a  poet  as  Wordsworth,  as  evefv  kJ  1 
vale,  tarn  and  lake,  highroad  ana  kjic 
grove  or  forest  in  the  Iske  land  is  Ja^ 
ably  associated  with  his  work ;  bat  vt  'si 
brin^  with  us  an  imagination  trained  b?  b 
reading  of  his  poetry  in  order  to  kwifis  * 
not  materialise  too  sordidly  the  weenm,  f« 

**  From  worlds  not  onl<^woed  by  the  bob, 
A  portion  of  the  gut  is  woo. 
An  intermingling  of  Beav8D*s 
On  ground  which  ftltiah  ■bephenia 

Although  these  early  noenn  are  fall  flf^ 
tation  in  form,  a  study  ot  them  m  the  Iqcct 
to  which  thev  refer  will  reveal  what  iiM 
mental  in  all  his  works:  a  fine  perecf^*! 
the  varying  aspects  of  Natnre  as  i«7<>^ 
the  eye;  an  exquisitely  qniek  senitifw 
to  the  sounds  of  Nature  in  her  quiet  ase 
and  a  meditative  pathos  whi<^  eairisd  ^' 
the  heart  of  the  scene  befove  hin.  Tk<«* 
vigor  of  feeling  in  this  ppem  whieh  is  of  J^ 
and  peace  of  feeling  wnioh  is  matars. 

On  the  publication  of  ^*  An  Evennr^^ 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  writes  to  a  frieaa : "  i^ 
are  some  glaring  f anlts,  but  I  hope  ves  viH  i 
cover  many  beanties,  which  ooold  «sItJ' 
been  created  by  the  imaginatioii  of  a^ 

Mr.  £.  Legonis  thinks  that  the  siftfj 
faults  whieh  appear  in  these  ^"'h' f'"'^ 
account  for  the  excess  in  the  poet^s  ftfc'" 
tion  —  his  theory  and  praetiee.  , 

Line  9.    Initialiser  tUept*    These  h»* 


pomp  ia^aw 


:s  4-17 
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>plieable  to  the  middle  part  of  that  hike. 

20.     woodcocks  roamed.    In  the  bespn- 
»f   the   winter,  these  mountains  are  Ire- 
td  by  woodcocks.    W.  W. 
t  49.     intake.    The  word  intake  is  local, 
piifies  a  mountain  enolosura      W.  W. 
»  54.     gkyll.    Qhyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a 
ton  fined  to  this  countrv :  ahyU  and  dingle 
■be  same  meaning.     W.  W. 
)  68.     aecret  bridge.    The  reader  who  has 
a  toar  of  this  country,  will  reoognixe,  in 
ascription,  the  features  which  characterize 
»wer  waterfall  in  the  grounds  of  Rydal. 

•  

e  133,     •  green  rings,''    **  Vivid  rings  of 
."  —  Ghreenwood's     Poems   on    Shooting, 

e  146.    Sweetly  ferocious,     "  Doloemente 


»> 


—  TA880. 


this  description  of  the  cock,  I  remembered 

ited  one  of  the  same  animal  in  VAgriad- 

9u  Let  Georgiques  Franqois^  of  M.  Bossuet. 

/. 

le  191.   Gives  one  bright  glance^  etc.  From 

ison.    W.  W. 

le  207.    Winding  in  ordered  pomp.    See  a 

iption  of  an  appearance  of  this  kind  in 

c's  Survey  of  the-  Lakes^  accompanied  by 

bars  of  its  veracity,  that  may  amuse  the 

JT.     W.  W. 

1789 

|re  9.  Rbmkmbbanoie  of  CoLLnrs. 
ue  14.  Who  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
]i8*s  **Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson," 
last  written,  I  believe,  of  the  poems  which 
>  published  during  his  lifetime.  This  Ode 
10  fiJluded  to  in  the  next  Stanza.    W.  W^ 

1791-a 

ure  10.  DBSCfRiPTXVB  Skstchbs. 
'^ordsworth's  third  college  summer  holidays, 
I,  were  spent  with  a  fellow-student,  Robert 
M,  in  traveling  on  foot  through  France  and 
tzerland.  The  mightjr  impulse  of  the  French 
'olution  and  the  glories  of  Alpine  scenery 
)ther  roused  the  poet  in  his  nature.  Re- 
ling  to  Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  in 
uary,  1791,  after  which  he  spent  some  time 
b  his  sister  at  Fomcett  Rectory,  then  went 
London,  and  early  in  1791  he  again  visited 
nee.  He  was  at  work  now  upon  *  *  Sketches  " 
is  Swiss  travels  with  Jones,  and  in  1793,  when 
h  his  sister  at  Fomcett,  he  published  them, 
Bther  with  "  An  Evening  Walk."  The  de- 
ed history  of  these  vears  is  given  in  **  The 
dude,"  vi.-x.  Coleridgp,  during  his  bst  year 
x>llege,  before  he  met  Wordsworth,  chanced 
m  these  *'  Sketches  "  and  at  once  pronounced 
I  remarkable  critical  judgment,  *^  Seldom,  if 
ir,  was  the  emergence  of  a  great  and  original 
>tic  genius  above  the  literary  horisoii  more 
dently  announced." 

liine  32.    Memnon^s  lyre.    The  lyre  of  Mem- 
I  is  reported  to  have  emitted  mahuMholy  or 


cheerful  tones,  as  it  was  touched  by  the  sun's 
evening  or  morning  rajrs.    W.  W. 

Line  70.  The  Cross.  Alluding  to  the  crosses 
seen  on  the  tops  of  the  spiry  rocks  of  the  Char- 
treuse, which  have  every  appearance  of  being 
inaccessible.    W.  W. 

Line  72.  streams  of  Life  and  Death,  Names 
of  rivers  at  the  Chartreuse.    W.  W. 

Line  7S.  Vallombre,  Name  of  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Chartreuse.    W.  W. 

Line  157.  her  waters  gleam.  The  river  along 
whose  banks  you  descend  in  crossing  the  Alps 
by  the  Siraplon  Pass.    W.  W. 

Line  200.  cells.  The  Catholic  religion  pre- 
vails here:  these  cells  are,  as  is  well  known, 
very  common  in  the  Catholic  countries,  planted, 
like  the  Roman  tombs,  along  the  roadside. 
W.W. 

Line  202.  death-cross.  Crosses,  commemora- 
tive of  the  deaths  of  travellers  by  the  fall  of 
snow,  and  other  accidents,  are  very  conunon 
along  this  dreadful  road.    W.  W. 

Line  214.  wood-cottages.  The  houses  in  the 
more  retired  Sv^iss  valleys  are  all  built  of  wood. 
W.W. 

Line  307.  TTtrouqh  vacant  worlds,  etc.  For 
most  of  the  ima«res  in  the  next  sixteen  verses,  I 
am  indebted  to  M.  Ravmond's  interesting  obser- 
vations annexed  to  hb  translation  of  Coze's 
Tour  in  Switzerland,    W.W. 

Line  31)9.  pensive  Underwaldeh*s  p<utoral 
heights.  The  people  of  this  Canton  are  supposed 
to  be  of  a  more  melancholy  disposition  than  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Alps;  this,  if  true, 
may  proceed  from  their  being  more  secluded. 
W.W. 

Line  348.  chalets^  etc.  This  picture  is  from 
the  middle  region  of  the  Alns.  Chalets  are 
summer  huts  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen.    W.  W. 

Line  359.  sugh,  Sugh,  a  Scotch  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees.    W.W. 

Line  452.  few  in  arms,  etc.  Allnding  to 
several  battles  which  the  Swiss  in  very  small 
numbers  have  gained  over  their  oppressors, 
the  house  of  Austria ;  and  in  partionlar  to  one 
fought  at  Naeffels,  near  Glarus,  where  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  said  to  have  defeated 
an  army  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
Austrians.  Scattered  over  the  valley  are  to  be 
found  eleven  stones,  with  this  inscription,  1388, 
the  year  the  battle  was  fought,  marking  out,  as 
I  was  told  upon  the  spot,  the  several  places 
where  the  Austrians,  attempting  to  make  a 
stand,  were  remilsed  anew.    W.  W. 

Line  472.  Pikes,  of  darkness*  As  Schreek- 
Hom,  tiie  pike  of  terror:  Wetter-Horn,  the 
pike  of  storalis,  etc,  ete.    W.  W. 

Line  527.  Bows  his  young  head^  etc.  The 
well-known  elEeet  ef  the  famous  air  called  in 
Franoe  **  Ram  des  Vaohes,"  upon  ^e  Swia 
troops.    W.  W^ 

Lute  546.  Einsfidkn's  wretched  fane,^  This 
shrine  is  resorted  to,  from  a  hope  of  relief,  h|y 
multitudes  from  every  comer  of  the  Catholic 
world,  labouring  under  mental  or  bodily 
tioDi*    W.  W. 
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Line  560.  The  fountainM,  Rade  fountains 
built  and  coven^d  with  sheds  for  the  acMsonimo- 
dation  of  the  Pilfi^inis,  in  their  ascent  of  the 
mountain.    W.  W. 

Line  619.  tiourd.  An  insect  so  called,  which 
emits  a  short,  raelancholy  cry,  heard  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  erenings,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.    W.  W. 

Line  &36,  majestic  course,  etc.  The  duties 
upon  many  parts  of  the  French  riyers  were  so 
exorbitant  tnat  the  poorer  people,  depriyed  of 
the  benefit  of  water  carriage,  were  obliged  to 
transport  their  goods  by  land.    W.  W. 

1791-4 

Page  19.    Gcn^T  and  Sorrow. 

After  the  publication  of  the  two  little  quartos, 
'*An  Eyening  Walk"  and  "Descriptive 
Sketches,"  1793.  Wordsworth  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  with  his  friend,  William  Calyert  of  Win- 
dybrow,  Keswick.  They  drove  through  the  New 
Forest  to  Salisbury,  but  their  carriage  breaking 
down,  Calvert  went  north  on  horseback,  while 
Wordsworth  walked  through  South  Wales  via 
Bristol,  and  visited  his  friend  Jones.  He  spent 
several  davs  wandering  on  Salisbury  Plain,  visit- 
ing the  valley^  of  the  Wye  and  Goodrich  Castle, 
which  gave  him  material  for  two  other  poems: 
"We  are  Seven"  and  "Tintem  Abbey.'* 

"Stanzas  xxii.-xziv.  and  xxxviii.-xl.  were 
published  in  1798  under  title  of  *  Female  Va- 
grant.^ "  —  E.  DOWDBN. 

Line  81.  And,  hovering  round  it  often  did  a 
raven  fly.  From  a  short  MS.  poem  read  to 
me  when  an  undergraduate,  by  m^  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  Charles  Farish,  long  since  deceased. 
The  verses  were  by  a  brother  of  his,  a  man  of 
promising  genius,  who  died  young.    W.  W. 

«795 

•  Page  31.  Likes  Left  upok  a  Seat  ik  a 
Ybw-Tree. 

After  the  experiences  sketched  in  the  pre- 
vious ^poem,  Wordsworth  returned  to  Keswick 
and  lived  with  the  Speddings  for  a  time,  then 
joined  Dorothy  at  Mill  Horee,  Halifax.  He 
was  in  suspense  as  to  what  his  future  would 
be.  His  relatives  were  getting  anxious  for  him 
to  do  some  definite  work.  Dorothy  and  he,  in 
1794,  traveled  from  Halifax  to  Keswick,  Cock- 
ermouth,  and  Whitehaven,  returning  to  the 
farm  at  Windybrow,  loaned  him  bv  William 
Calvert.  Dorothy  writes  of  these  days  at  the 
"farm:"  "Our  breakfast  and  our  supper  are 
of  milk  and  potatoes,  and  we  drink  no  tea." 
Here  he  writes  of  the  reception  of  his  first 
poems,  "  An  Evening  Walk  "  and  "  Descriptive 
Sketches:"^  "As  I  had  don^ nothing  by  which 

•  to  distinguish  myself  at-  the  University,  I 
thought  these  little  things  might  ^how  that  I 
could  do  something.  They  have  bben  treated 
with  unmerited  contempt  hy  some  of  the  peri- 
odicals, and  o^ers  have  spoken  in  higher 
terms  of  them  than  they  deserve^"  During 
this  year  he  changed  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the 


French  Revolution,  as  may  be  seen  m 
Prelude,"  xi.  He  projected  a  monthly 
zine,  but  no  publisher  could  be  fomid.  Is 
mean  time  Oalvert^s  brother,  Raisky, 
ill  and  Wordsworth  attended  him  assil 
death,  when  it  was  found  that  in  his  vil 
had  left  Wordsworth  £900.  This  wm 
oient  to  provide  the  shade  in  whkli  he 
grow  rivMB,  and  the  leisure  in  whkfa  to  ^ 
wise.  The  sonnet  to  the  memory  of  BjoMri 
Calvert,  together  with  the  allosKm  to  Us  I 
"  The  Prelude,"  xiv.,  reveal  the  sigaifieaatts 
this  noble  act.  It  was  now  poanble  for  Wo^ 
worth  to  live  with  his  sister,  whose  vh^ 
devotion  and  marvelous  inugnt^bora  of  hm 
became  such  a  force  in  his  life.  They  astskiJ 
Raoedown  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  old  farmhouse  on  the  slope  of  B 
beautiful  for  prospect  of  hill,  forest, 
sky,  remains  eesentiidly  as  in  W 
day,  and  well  repays  one  for  a  few  days' 
dering.  Dorothy  cnten  spoke  of  it  later  is 
as  "  the  place  dearest  to  m^  recolleotioss 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island ;  it  wai 
first  home  I  had."  It  is  not  sorprising, 
fore,  that  the  first  i>oem  written  neie,  thi^ 
emotion  recollected  in  solitude,  should  rsvtsloi 
elements  of  the  genius  and  pasrion,  as  ^nfid 
the  wisdom  and  truth  which  were  to  eomsoM 
Wordsworth  *s  essential  gift  to  Fjtglish  Mit& 
This  poem  connects  the  new  act  in  his  fin  «i 
the  earlier  happy  time  at  Hawkdiead. 

Line  1.  The  yew-tree  was  on  the  emte^ 
side  of  the  lake,  about  ten  minntes^  walk  isB] 
the  village.  1 

Line  12.  The  individual  spoken  of  wm  «^ 
cated  at  the  university,  and  was  a  mamtitsii^ 
and  learning.    W.  W. 

1795-6 

Page  33.    The  Borderers. 

The  rears  1796-7  an  eventful  in  the  Uil«r 
<^  English  literature.  By  a  remarkable  ctff 
cidence,  Coleridge,  who  had  hut  recently  ^ 
ried,  was  giving  to  the  world  a  slender  voiofl 
of  poems,  and  was  preparing  to  settle  at  Ncite 
Stowey.  On  hearing  that  the  author  of  **J^ 
scriptive  Sketches  "  was  not  far  away,  he  tm 
the  first  opportunity  of  visiting  him.  Of  tks 
Tisit  Dorothy  writes:  "The  first  Ham  ^ 
was  read  on  that  occasion  was  ^The  Kvid 
Cottage  '  Jnow  the  first  book  of  "The  Ixe^ 
sion  "1,  with  which  Coleridge  was  so  mncb  ^ 
lighted ;  and  after  tea  he  repeated  to  n  tvoi^ 
and  a  naif  of  his  tnured^  *  Osorio.'  The  s^ 
morning  William  read  his  tragedy  *  The  Be 
derers.* " 

" '  The  Borderars '  was  horn  out  of  the  R^ 
of  Terror,  and  Oswald,  like  the  aetois  is  tie 
terrible  trsgedy,  kilb  an  innocent  ■>*■„* 
the  belief  that  he  is  punishing  a  gnihy  oae."'' 
£.  LEootns.  J 

Wordsworth  is  hsre  revealed  in  the  deptkia 
moral  despondency,  and  in  "  The  Raised  Ci^ 
tage  "  as  restored  to  health.  . 

"This  Dramatio  Fitoa,  m  notsosd  '»» 
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kSr®<>  ^As  composed  in  1795-96.  It  lay 
from  that  time  till  withiu  the  last  two  or 
months  uuregard<id  amonj;  my  papers. 
It  beiiif;  mentioned  even  to  ro^  must  iuti- 
friends.  Having,  however,  inipresttions 
my  mind  which  made  me  uuwiUing  to 
y  the  MS.n  I  determined  to  undertake 
spousibility  uf  publishing  it  during  my 
fe,  rather  than  impose  upon  my  successors 
«ik.  of  deciding  its  fate.  Accordingly  it 
ten  revised  with  some  care :  but.  as  it  was 
It  written,  and  is  now  publishea,  without 
ew  to  its  exhibition  upon  the  stage,  not 
ifi^htest  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
ot  of  the  story,  or  the  composition  of 
saraoters;  above  all,  in  respect  to  the 
eading:  Persons  of  the  Drama,  I  felt  no 
ement  to  make  any  change.  The  study 
iman  nature  suggests  this  awful  truth ; 
i»  in  the  ^als  to  which  hfe  subjects  us, 
id  crime  are  apt  to  start  from  their  very 
ite  qualities,  so  are  there  no  limits  to  the 
ning  of  the  heart  and  the  perversion  of 
inderstanding  to  which  they  may  early 
slaves.  During  my  long  residence  in 
ie,  while  the  Revolution  was  rapidlv  ad- 
ng  to  its  extreme  of  wickedness,  1  had 
ent  opportunities  of  being  an  eye-witness 
lis  process,  and  it  was  while  that  know- 
was  fresh  upon  my  memory  that  the 
edy  of  *  The  Borderers '  was  composed.^* 
V. 

1797 

ge  70.    Thr  Reverib  op  Poor  Susah. 
the  edition  of   1800  the  following  was 
d  to  the  poem :  — 

IT  Oatcast  I  return,  to  receive  thee  once  more 
>  b^ute  of  thy  Father  will  open  ita  door, 
1  then  once  again,  in  thy  phLin  mtaet  gown, 
jr'at  hear  the  thrush  dng  xrom  a  tree  of  its  own.** 

1798 

ige  71.  W*  ^^^  Skvew. 
new  era  in  the  hist<ory  of  Ei^lish  Htera- 
began  with  this  first  meeting  of  Words- 
h  and  Coleridge  at  Racedown,  for  then  it 
that  the  epoch-making  volume,  the  Ls/ri- 
BaUads^  had  its  origin.  William  and  Dor- 
'  returned  this  visit  soon,  and.  concluding 
.  thirty  miles  was  too  far  for  daily  walks, 
^  decided  to  leave  Racedown  and  settle 
Ufozden.  Alfoxden  was  a  large  mansion, 
itif  oll^r  located  on  a  slope  of  the  Quantock 
Is,  in  sight  of  Bristol  Channel.  Woods  of 
oaks  and  large  hollies,  with  abundant  fern 
foxglove,  stretch  in  every  direction,  broken 
I  and  there  by  pleasant  downs  and  valleys 
nigh  which  the  brooks  run  singing  to  the 
,  Dorothy  wrote :  **  The  deer  dwell  here, 
.  the  sheep,  so  that  we  have  a  lively  proe- 
t:  walks  extend  for  miles  over  the  hill- 
I."  TbiB^  was  the  poet^s  spring-time  of 
Tgy  and  iniaginatiTe  insight.  The  visitor 
ro^y  will  find  the  country  but  little  changed 
m  what  it  was  when  she  described  it.    The 


student  of  these  poets  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Quantocks  with  their  wealth  of  romantic  love- 
liness which  called  forth  such  outbursts  of 
poetical  enthusiasm  in  that  annus  mirahilit  of 
the  two  poets. 

At  each  of  three  critical  periods  in  the 
world*s  history  mankind  has  learned  its  wisest 
lessons  by  gazing  into  the  face  of  the  child. 
In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  spirit  by 
which  the  new  revelation  was  to  be  grasped 
was  that  of  the  child ;  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Middle  Ages  modem  life  again  breatned 
its  highest  coueeptions  of  art  in  the  person  of  a 
child ;  and  m  our  own  day,  througn  the  influ- 
ence of  this  little  poem,  and  others  of  like 
nature,  Wordsworth  flashed  the  great  truths 
anew  and  asked  *'What  intimations  of  life 
eternal  are  here  ?  *' 

Page  73.    Anecdote  por  Fathers. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Wordsworth ^s  lim- 
itations. The  most  devoted  Wordsworthians 
admit  his  lack  of  dramatic  power,  his  weak- 
ness in  creation  of  character,  and  in  evolution 
of  narrative,  —  and  that  he  lacked  humor; 
vet  the^  insist  that  these  very  limitations  must 
be  considered  in  estimating  his  essential  great- 
ness. 

The  moral  reflections  with  which  the  poem 
concludes  are  quite  unlike  the  homiletics  of 
the  didactic  school. 

Page  81 .  Lines  Written  in  Earlt  Spring. 

In  the  unambitious  loveliness  of  this  little 
poem  and  that  which  follows  is  revealed  that 
conception  of  Nature  —  the  most  original  of 
all  those  which  Wordsworth  added  t-o  English 
poetry  —  as  having  its  own  peculiar  life,  an  in- 
finite activity  of  giving  and  receiving  love  and 
jov  in  itself,  but  also  m  the  association  of  man. 
This  life  is  none  other  than  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
consciously  active  in  all  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  whole  which  we  call  Nature.  This 
idea  reaches  sublime  he^hts  in  all  his  charac- 
teristic work,  and  becomes  a  protest  against  any 
mechanical  theorv  of  the  Universe. 

Lines  21-24.  This  is  the  only  immediate 
complaint  breathed  by  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  here  sorrow 
for  mankind  is  outweighed  by  joy  in  nature."  — 
£.  Leoouis. 

^  This  dell  remains  essentially  as  in  the  poet's 
time,  and  will  repay  a  visit.  It  is  now  known 
as  Wordsworth's  Glen. 

Page  83.    Expostulation  and  Reply. 

In  this  and  the  poem  which  follows  we  have 
Wordsworth's  protest  aninst  a  mechanical  con- 
ception of  education.  He  knows  that  it  is  onlv 
in  love  and  humility,  **  in  a  wise  passiveness,'* 
that  our  essential  selves,  **  What  Is,**  meets 
and  responds  to  the  essential  life  in  natnre  and 
art.  Tne  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears  the  life  of 
things,  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge, only  when  man  is  potentially  sonl.  When 
the  physical  and  the  int'cllectnal  are  wedded  to 
the  spiritual  in  love  and  holy  passion,  the  poetic 
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NOTES 


PA(3S  9: 


mtnatu4  —  t^ 


't^tH  *iuyj  n^mttm  fA  17*M  wvc  apast  in 
Arfik^f^pfK  //>r  t\m  pmMieaxkm  of  the  Lffriral 
h'tlln'U,  'm\t^i%  fch«  li!«i«  of  AUoxiieii  expired. 
V/'/^'l4«//r'.h  dt/l  fK<^  a«k  lor  a  renewal  of  the 
|/>  MM^  /M  ^**  wMi  pianntnn^  a  rmt  to  Germaaj  in 
itftSnf  Ut  «trf/ly  t^ie  \M^(ns44(«,  it  w  rrident  from 
<  /fi^Yi/lf/")  N  UtUftn  at  thu  time  that  after  the 
«/l  fhftt iti  rh^  fieroloti/ifiiAtf  Thelirali,  somesiia- 
\>\tinrtt^  urnw  no  in  rtitcsud  to  the  character  of 
tW«  iUrt*t  wUU:h  rti^Ht^ed  upon  Thoma«  Poole* 
t  h»  pitir4m  \nri.U  iti  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
U,  U  mvrtMin  that  a  government  spy  was  sent  to 
w»f«th  iliMir  movutnenU.  In  Jane  the  Worda- 
¥(ttriUn  If  ft  A I  ioxihmj  and  after  spendioif  a  week 
with  iUthMA^n^  visiting  (Jottle  at  J^ristol  to  ar- 
rfir(K«  dntftiU  tit  brinfcmflr  oat  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
IfuU,  iUtty  Uhtk  the  ramble  on  the  Wye  oat  of 
whiiih  {{row  lU'tn  poem,  which  more  than  any  yet 
wHlUiM  hy  him  reveal*  the  mastery  of  all  the 
«*li*tMtiiitii  that  $0  to  make  a  work  of  art; 
(htMitrht,  fnolinff.  will,  are  fused  by  impassioned 
oiMil«tiiiplit(ion  ;  it  is  tnetriumnhof  imafpuation 
ooiiUiiiphitivo.  In  purity  and  aiffnity  uf  diotion, 
III  Ntruiiutli  iind  majesty  of  conception,  in  rich- 
iiMtwi  Mitd  dnli(Micy  of  imaginative  insiKht,  it  is 
not  MurpuNHod  by  Shakespeare  or  Milton;  while 
ill  Its  riiVHtutioii  uf  the  recesses  of  man^s  being 
It  iiiovnN  In  h  roi^ion  quite  apart  from  anything 
yttt  writ  ton  in  KiigliHh  poetry. 

'V\\p  AyriVa/  liullaJa  were  issued  anonymonaly 
In  S«iptttiubor.  The  volume  contained  four 
ptmiiiH  hv  i\>lpridge  and  nineteen  by  Words- 
>\  «trl  h,  Thtt  tint  p<>»m  was  the  *'  Ancient  Mar- 
lni»r*'  and  \\\*^  lant  '^Tintern  Abbey." 

'V\w  tfi>«)U  truths  which  the  poet  here  reveals 
llmiuirh  thf»  p(>etic  imagination  have  at  last 
hpi^w  atHnuod  by  nuMlem  science,  and  the  beet 
^HMunuMitary  on  thorn  is  to  be  found  in  John 
^^*K«»*w  /^»iH*«;A  .Vti/iov  to  (»<x/,  where  the  reality 
wt  \\\p  riMKM>urui  venae  is  so  splendidly  set  forth. 
\\x^  «t^Y« ;  ''  We  have  at  length  reached  a  stage 
\^  h«^Kt  it  i«  heooming  daily  nK>re  and  more  a{>- 
|»,^ivut  th.-^t  xiJth  the  deeper  study  of  Nature 
tht»«Ud  *tnfx»  lv»tweea  faith  aad  knowledge  is 
dc«^\%^iM?  lAt  a  eK^Ae:  and  dt^entai^i^i  at  last 
tiwm  tU.^t  .-«uotT«ut  shmch  of  dt'iH^Mid  the  Homaa 
\1uh1  u  \\\  i^vxtho  a  fieer  air  and  enjoy  a  vasUj 

I  Mw»  4^  i*  .:-*.i  »sr-«JB^.  The  nrer  is  »•( 
A*^vf.^i  bx  iW  i4^iM  a  few  HuWa  aU>T«  Tta- 
Iv  1%      W,\\\ 

I  ;i^^  ^*:.     r^«a5N;«si  ml!^  thk*  aha»t  tW 

*T^'si<^  o***  *,a  t\*  Krcvtsh  kui|r«acv« 
tNf  jk'mue  ^  ;V»  ab»aia^f:  ia  tke 


the  poet  of 

the   village 
and  the  hardy 


'  Of  these,  aud  I,  sfaaU  be 
Wmi  record  the. 
Thet  jnstioe  may  be 
Wbere  it  is  due.'* 


1^ 


For  this  work  his  ^U'ly  ^ut"  '**mn  ad 
inspiration  of  the  great  Paasaat  Fact  « : 
land  had  predisposed  him. 

In  order  to  see  what  a  giast  stmi 
poems  took  in  advance  of  the  age.  ve  1 
compare  them  with  the  poems  whk^  fr^s^ 
Of  man  as  fomid  in  the  abodes  of  v«t."ii 
refinement,  preceding  poetry  had  bea  d 
f  nl ;  and  Wordsworth  was  too  broad  Mt  a 
cognize  that  from  hence  had  pfoeeedda 
that  was  pure  and  unworldly,  vet  W  bedJ 
that  rich  veins  of  poetic  feelu^  1^  ^ 
in  the  lives  of  hom^y  men  and  wca^e  * 
was,  as  Frederick  Robertson  sara,  a  "bgi 
holy  work,"  and  for  it  both  the  nk  st 
poor  praise  him. 

Lines  1-66.  Phun  imagias^oa  sad  m 
could  hardly  produce  a  loure  distiDCt  ^^e 
one  who,  to  the  eye  of  the  erommmt.  U « 
lived  all  usefulness. 

**  Wordswcffth*s  is  tbe  poetry  of  iatcfeffi 
of  feeling — of  hnmaBitT  \m  theahstiMUftjH 
and  yet  what  is  Bore  kaa^as  thsa '  Tif 
Cumberland  Benar ?  *  **  —  Dk.  Joe5  fo^ 

liines  67-<S7.  See  Boa*  «■  *"  liaes  Lrf:  a 
a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree." 
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Page  96. 

CAY. 

''  In  the  editaoB  ef  I^-K 
'Old  Man 
decay/"  — Rs 


Page96L 
One  of  tke 
poeni,  ao  oftea  '^t*  au>. 
'  n  that  of  Mr.  V 
!   00  WunUewtk,  I 
calk  *^Petcr  BcdL^ 


Past  Fekst.    Laa  r. 
diaW<«of 
isthw 
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NOTES 


83' 


^eda.  It  must  have  cost  ereat  labour, 
AH  extraordinary  poem  botn  as  a  whole 
Letaii.' " 

interesting  to  note  that  the  twofold 
>f  the  Qaantocks  is  to  be  found  in  the 

£  Colendge  and  Wordsworth.  To  Cole- 
*-  e  look  for  the  poetical  presentaticoi  of 
dUcape  of  the  Qnantocks,  the  loveliness 
«nd  comb,  the  glorious  prospects  of  wide- 
ns^ woods  and  the  loud  sounding  sea; 
Wordsworth  for  a  corresponding  render- 
he  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
M,  toilers  in  the  field  and  shepherds  in 

B. 

1799 

109.  Ths  Simplok  Pass. 
sworth,  Dorothy,  and  Coleridge  left  Eng^ 
t  the  16th  of  September,  1798,  before  the 
had  time  to  level  their  guns  on  the  frail 
•f  the  Lyrical  BaUcuIs,  On  arriving  in 
Dv  they  received  this  cheerful  news  from 
oleridge :  ^*  The  Juiced  Ballads  are  not 
fct  all  by  any.^*  Coleridge  soon  left  the 
worths  to  study  the  German  language, 
ire,  and  philosophy  at  Ratseburg  and  Got- 
,  and  they  settled  down  for  the  winter  in 
d   imperial  town  of  Goslar,  at  the  foot 

Harts  Mountains.    Here  in  the  coldest 

of  the  century,  —  with  little  of  that  har- 
-without  which  had  evolved  the  Lyrical 
/s,  —  recollections   of   Hawkshead   and 
y  again  aroused  the  harmony  within. 
»  poem  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  book  of 

]rrelude.''  It  was  first  published  in  the 
,ed  edition,  1845.  It  refers  to  Words- 
'i  first  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1790. 

e  110.  Influbkcb  of  Natubal  Ob- 
•  * 

B  picture  of  school  life  at  Hawkshead  was 
rards  incorporated  in  the  first  book  of 
Prelude." 

•e  111.    There  was  a  Boy. 

tt  published  in   the   second    edition   of 

a/  Balladf,  1800. 

s  passage  is  found  in  the  fifth  book  of 

I  Prelude.*'  Wordsworth  sent  these  lines  to 

idge,  who  wrote  from  Ratzeburgof  them : 

It  — 

uncertain  beaven  reoelTed 
Into  the  boaom  of  the  stasdy  lake, 

uld  have  recognized  anvwhere;  and  had 
;  these  lines  runnii^  wild  in  the  deserts  of 
ia,  I  dionld  have  instantly  screamed  out, 
•dsworth » 1 " 

fe  111.     NUTTINO. 

IS  not  difficult  for  the  visitor  at  Hawk»> 
to  locate  the  scene  of  this  holiday  sport. 

w  112.  **  Staakob  Fits  of  Pasbiok  Hayb 

OWK." 

is  fortunate  for  us  that  Wordsworth  was 
ftbsorbed  in  German  philosophy,  else  we 
r  would  have  possessed   these   exquisite 


poems  on  Lucy,  —  pearls  gathered  upon  a  golden 
thread.  Five  short  poems  are  all  we  have  of 
her  whom  we  know  not,  save  as  she  is  here  en- 
shrined with  an "'  artJessneas  which  only  art  can 
know." 

^  To  analyze  such  poems  as  these  is  almost  a 
sin  ;  as  well  might  one  attempt  to  ascertain  by 
the  microscope  the  source  of  beauty  iu  the 
flower. 

They  are  genuine  love-poems,  and  yet  how 
far  removed  from  that  species  of  love-poetry 
which  encourages  vulgar  curiosity,  or  the  pa- 
rade of  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  heart.  All 
that  is  given  us  is  that  Lucy  once  lived,  is  now 
no  more.  Those  who  are  able  to  comprehend 
these  poems  will  be  least  disposed  to  discusA 
them. 

Many  have  wondered  why  one  who  could 
write  such  love-poems  as  these  wrote  so  few. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  says :  **  This  question  was  once 
put  to  the  Poet  by  mvself ;  and  a  part  of  the 
reply  was  this,  —  *  Had  I  been  a  writer  of  love- 
poetry  it  would  have  been  natural  to  me  to 
write  it  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could 
hardly  have  been  approved  by  my  principles.'  " 
In  his  stanzas  '*  The  Poet  and  the  Caged  Turtle 
Dove  *'  we  find  this  additional  answer^ — 

**  Love,  bletaed  love,  b  eveiywhere 
The  snmiT  of  my  song.** 

It  is  significant  that  these  are  almost  the  only 
poems  as  to  which  the  poet  waa  silent  in  his 
autobiographical  notes. 

Page  113.    A  Poet's  Epitaph. 

Lines  37-56.  In  this  portrait  of  Words- 
worth's ideal  poet  we  find  clearly  marked  those 
characteristics  which  he  himself  possessed. 

Page  114.    Address  to  the  Scholars  of 

THE  ViLLAOK  ^CHOOL  OF . 

The  subject  of  this  poem,  and  the  three 
which  follow  it,  was  the  master  of  Hawkshead 
h'chool,  Rev.  William  Taylor,  the  third  of  the 
masters  who  taught  Wordsworth. 

Lines  3,  4.  These  lines  were  no  doubt  sug- 
grested  by  the  fact  that  just  before  his  death 
the  master  sent  for  the  bo3rs  of  the  upper  claat, 
among  them  Wordsworth,  and  gave  them  his 
blessing.  He  was  buried  in  Cartmell  Church- 
yard.   See  ••  The  Prelude,"  x.  534. 

Page  115.    Matthew. 

In  editions  of  the  poet's  works  1800-1820, 
the  title  of  this  poem  was,  ^'  Lines  written  on  a 
Tablet  in  a  School."  Not  until  after  1836  was 
it  called  "  Matthew."  The  tablet  still  may 
be  seen  in  the  old  school,  which  has  now  been 
adorned  with  quotations  from  the  poet's  works. 

1800 

Page  123.    •*  Bleak  Sbasoh  Was  It." 
On  Feb.  10,  1799,  Wordsworth  and  his  sis- 
ter set  their  faces  toward  England,  and  the 
poet  voiced  their  feelings  at  the  joyous  event 
m  that  vernal  hymn  which  now  stands  as  the 
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NOTES 


PAGES  123-IJji 


first  forty  lines  of  "The  Prelude.**  At  this 
time  Wordsworth  had  in  mind  a  poem  in  three 
parts  and  an  introduotiou.  The  introduction 
was  to  deal  with  events  in  the  development  of 
hts  own  life,  while  the  main  work,  in  three 
parts,  was  to  be  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  ^reat  principlespertaining  to  man,  Nature, 
and  human  life.  This  poem  was  to  be  called 
"  The  Recluse.'*  Only  the  introduction,  **  The 
Prelude,"  the  second  part,  **The  Excursion,"  and 
the  first  book  of  the  nrat  part  were  completed. 
'*  The  Excursion  **  was  the  only  part  pubUshetl 
durinj;  his  life.  **  The  Prelude  **  was  published 
in  1850,  and  the  first  part  of  "The  Recluse** 
not  until  18H8.  This  selection  and  the  one  toU 
lowing  from  "The  Recluse**  were  first  pub- 
lished by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  poet,  1851.  They  relate  to  the  settle- 
ment at  Grasmere,  and  I  place  them  here  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  written  not  far 
from  1800. 

On  returning:  to  England  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister  visited  their  relatives,  the  Hutchin- 
sons,  at  8ockbum-on-Tees,  County  Durham; 
there  they  remained  until  autumn.  In  Sep- 
tember Wordsworth,  his  brother  John,  and  Cole- 
ndge  made  an  excursion  through  the  Lake 
District.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
vale  of  Qrasmere  and  the  cottage  at  Town-End 
which  bore  the  sign  of  The  Dove  and  Olive 
Bough,  Wordsworth  leased  the  cottage  and  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1799,  they  set  out  for 
their  new  home.  After  a  journey  of  three 
days  over  snow  and  ice,  turning  aside  to  see  the 
frozen  waterfalls  and  watch  the  changing  as- 
pect of  cloud  and  sunshine,  they  reached  Dove 
Cottage  on  the  21st.  -  Durini^  the  prears  of  resi- 
dence here,  by  dint  of  "  plam  living  and  high 
thinking.**  was  produced  that  poetry  which 
placed  \Vordsworth  among  the  Immortals. 
DoYe  Cottage  is  perhara  more  often  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  poet  than  is  Ryoal, 
the  home  of  his  later  years. 

The  situation  is  beautiful  forprosnect,  being 
on  the  right  of  the  road  over  White  Moss  Com- 
mon as  you  approach  Grasmere  from  Ambleside. 
The  garden,  so  often  alluded  to  in  his  poetry, 
slopes  upward  to  the  wooded  heights,  and  has 
not  suffered  much  alteration  since  1800.  Here 
still  bloom  the  primroses  and  daffodils.  From 
the  terrace,  approached  by  stone  steps  cut  by 
Wordsworth  himself,  one  gets  a  beautiful  view 
across  the  lake  to  Silver  How,  Red  Bank,  and 
Loughrigg,  on  the  west  and  south :  while  to  the 
east  and  norUi  the  eye  ranges  from  Fairfield, 
Helvellyu,  and  Dunmail  Rmse,  to  Helm  Crag 
and  EUksdale.  Tho  view  from  the  front  of  the 
house  has  become  obstructed  by  cottages  and  a 
pretentious  modern  hotel.  The  house  and  gar- 
den are  now  the  property  of  tmstees,  and  will 
forever  remain  memorials  of  the  great  poet. 
At  Dove  Cottage  was  begun  Dorothy*s  Gras- 
inere  Journal,  which,  besides  revealing  the  man- 
ner of  plain  living,  gives  us  a  ol^r  insight  into 
her  own  rare  poetic  nature,  and  discloses  the  dav 
And  hour,  with  attendant  incidents,  of  the  birth 
of  most  of  the  posms  her  brother  wrote  here. 
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Page  124.    The  Prelude. 

The  history  of  ;*  The  Prelude  '  b 
in  manv  ways,  as  it  is,  in  the  nature  ci  its 
tions,  the  most  significant  poem  be  ever  vrou. 
was  begun  on  Feb.  10, 17£^,  as  he  turned 
England  after  an  absence  of  six  nwatfai 
Germany.     His  Republican  axdor  had 
what  cooled  and  he  had  come  to  knov 
very  real  sense,  the  spirit  of  his  aatirvj 
On  settling  at  Grasmere  ^*  The  Prdvde** 
came  his  serious  work  until  1805,  wbee  s 
completed.    It  was  mainly  compoaed  oe  t^ 
race  walk  at  Under  Lancrigg,  and 
by  his  faithful  amanuensesThis  ssi 
and  Mrs.  Wordsworth.      It  was  wiittea 
marily  for  himself,  as  a  test  of  his  owa  po 
at  a  time  when  he  was  diffident  as  to  hk 
to  serve  the  muse  on  any  more  arduoos  m 
When  it  was  corapletea  he  found  the 
so   far  short  of  hiis  expectation  that  so 
were  taken  to  publish  it.     Hie  faet  tlu:l 
pleased  Coleridge,  "the  brother  of  hit  w^' 
made  large  amends  for  his  own 
and  he  occasionally  revised  it  nn 
late  as  1839  Miss  Fenwick  alludes  to  W 
worth*s  revision  of  "The  Prelude.**    At 
time  she  writes  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor:  * 

i'oumey  was  postponed  for  a  week,  that  t^ 
oved  old  poet  might  aocomplish  the  w«rk ' 
he  had  in  nand,  the  revision  of  his  irraad 
biographical  poem.'*  It  remained  in  M^v 
without  a  title  untU  the  vear  of  hisdeatk,i 
it  was  published  by  Bar.  Carter,  th« 
secretary,  with  the  "Advertisement**  « 
now  appears  at  its  head,  and  the  title 
Prelude  **  given  it  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth- 
ing  the  halt  century  which  has  elapsed  mft 
publication  it  has  steadily  gained  in  favor  c 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  poen  4 
its  kind  in  any  umguage,  free  from  eviTT  tarn 
of  vanity,  a  biography  minnte  and 
which  can  be  read  with  implicit 
Coleridge  once  said :  "  Wordsworth  oogbt 
to  abandon  the  contemplative  positioa. 
proper  title  is  spectator  ab  eztra.  The 
of  Wordsworth's  poetic  nature,  as  ••**J 
"  The  Prelude,**  affords  us  an  introdoctioQj 
only  to  all  his  own  later  work,  bat  abo  toj*"j 
of  modem  poetry^  in  general.  It  re>T«aI>^ 
source  of  that  genius  and  pamon,  wwiovc  m 
truth,  which  characterizes  his  great  wo»4i 
poet  and  philosopher.  As  it  neals  with^ 
period  of  his  life  before  1800,  it  shookl  b«  r^ 
nere  as  an  introduction  to  the  Grasmere  ff^*. 
The  stndent  is  advised  to  read  with  "  IV  H 
lude,*'  La  Jeunesse  de  Wordsvortk  by  th*  ^ 
tinguished  French  scholar  and  critic  M.  Fv^ 
Legouis.  This  singularlv  interesting  simA^  * 
"  The  Prelnde  **  is  one  of  the  most  ifhrnsa* 
ing  contributions  to  Wordsworthian  fiter*'^ 
It  has  recently  been  translated  into  EagfisL  I 
Book  Fibst.  Lines  1-40.  In  the  iprK  A 
1799  the  Wordsworths,  after  a  cnM  dn«1 
winter  at  Goslar,  returned  to  England ;  as^ 
left  the  city  and   f«lt  the  breese  i»  tM 
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Words^rorth  poured  forth  the  grladaome 
rith.  which  **The  Prelude"  ouens.  This 
:iia  thirtieth  year.  "  The  Prelude  "  was 
^d  in  1805. 

4t>.  Friend,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
E>ubUcation  of ''  The  Prelude,"  1850,  Sara 
Ke  wrote:  '*It  is  a  great  pride  and 
e  indeed  to  me  that  it  is  addressed  to 
lier*  They  will  ever  be  associated  in 
uds  of  men  in  time  to  come.  I  think 
^as  never  so.  close  a  union  between  two 
ninent  minds  in  any  age." 

t)2.  piace.  At  Sockbnm-on-TeeSf 
r  Ourhaiu,  where,  on  returning  to  £ng- 
iiey  visited  their  kindred,  tl^  Hutch- 

1  72.     Vale,    Ghrasmere. 

I  74.     cottage.    Dove  Cottage. 

)  H4.     rwttled,  ^  The  sense  of  hearing  was 

kably    acute   in    Wordsworth,    and    its 

as»  are  prominent  in  his  poetry. 

i  106.    journey,    Wordsworth  and  his  sis- 

f t  Sockbum  on  the  19th   of  December, 

iind  reached  their  cottage  on  the  21st. 

es  lUH-120.     With  only  a  hundred  pounds 

r  they  were  turning  their  backs  upon  the 

,  witn  dalesmen  tor  their  neighbors  and 

•making  for  their  business.    Here  was  pro- 

L  the  most  of  that  poetry  which  has  inade 

la  worth  immortal. 

les  187-190.    Mitkridales  of  Pontus,  who 

nto  Armenia. 

le  191.    Sertorius,    A  Roman  general  who, 

I  proscribed  b^  SuUa,  fled  into  Spain  and 

ye  te  Mauritania. 

Ae  192.    Fortunate  Isles,    Supposed  to  be 

Canaries. 

ne  202.    heroes.    They  claimed  to  have  de- 

ied  from  a  band  of  Christians  who  fled  from 

n  when  it  was  conquered  b^  the  Moslems. 

ne  206.    Frenchman.    Dommique  de  Oour- 

I. 

ine  212.    Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden. 

ines  214,  215.    name  of  Wallace,  etc. 

''  At  WaUftce*8  nsme  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  ipring-tide  flood.**  —  Buam. 

lines  270-275.  Wordsworth  was  bom  at 
kermouth  in  the  north  country  of  England 
L  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  hills.  The  town 
lituated  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the 
iker  and  the  Derwent. 

ine  283.  towers.  Cockermonth  Castle, 
nding  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the 
jioi^houae  in  which  Wordsworth  was  bom, 
8  bnilt  b^  the  first  lord  of  Allerdale  in  the 
gn  of  William  I.  as  a  border  defense.  It  is 
e  of  the  finest  cattle  ruins  in  England.  See 
anet,  "  Spirit  of  Cockermonth  Castle." 
line  2^.  terrace  walk.  At  the  garden,  in 
e  rear  of  the  manor-house,  is  the  terrace 
ton  which  the  poet  had  his  childish  snorts. 
I\e  houfle  and  its  snn'onndings  are  unaltered 
nco  the  poet's  father  lived  there. 
Lines  288-300.  At  this  early  ape  he  took 
slight  in  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  com- 
loy,  and  vai  touched  with  **  those  visions  of 


the  hills  *'  which  produced  in  him  the  feeling 
of  reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  Nature. 

Line  304.  Vale.  At  Uawkshead,  a  small 
marketrtown  in  the  vale  of  Esthwaite,  the 
most  picturesque  district  of  Lancashire.  This 
old  town  presents  us  more  of  interest  as  con- 
nected with  Wordsworth  than  Grasmere  even, 
as  it  has  suffered  less  from  modem  *'  improve- 
ments,'* and  for  this  reason  is  less  frequented 
by  the  hasty  tourist  who  allows  only  a  few 
days  in  which  to  see  the  Lakes.  There  is 
no  more  delightful  spot  in  the  district  for 
recreative  enjoyment;  whether  we  wander  by 
the  lake,  or  loiter  on  the  fellside,  whether  wo 
ascend  the  summit  of  Wetherlam  where  the 
ravens  build,  or  rest  in  the  vale  where  "  wood- 
cocks run.** 

Line  307.  birth-days,  Wordsworth,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  entered  the  Hawkshead  scnool. 

Line  311.  heights.  The  hills  leading  up  to 
the  moor  between  Hawkshead  and  Coniston. 

Lme  326.  Vale,  Yewdale.  A  beautiful 
pastoral  vale  near  Hawkshead. 

Line  335.    crag.    Ravens'  (,'rag  in  Yewdale. 

Line  359.  cove.  By  the  side  of  Esthwaite 
Lake.  One  going  from  Hawkshead  by  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  can  recognize  this  spot. 

Line  370.  craggy  ridge.  The  mountain 
Ironkeld. 

Line  378.  huge  peak.  Either  Nab  Soar  or 
Pike  o'  Stickle. 

Lines  400-410.  This  educational  power  of 
Nature  never  ceased;  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  its  silent  influence  stole  into  his  soul. 

Lines  425-463.  Coleridge  cites  these  lines  in 
proof  of  his  fourth  characteristic  excellency  of 
Wordsworth's  work. 

Line  490.  brooks.  Among  the  liills  of  Yew- 
dale. 

Line  499.  cottages.  Wordsworth  lived  for 
nine  years  with  one  Anne  Tyson  for  whose 
simple  character  he  had  a  profound  regard. 
The  house  still  remains  unaltered.  The  door 
is  interesting  as  having  upon  it  the  '* latch'' 
mentioned  in  book  second. 

Line  543.  The  dalesmen  tell  us  that  the 
sound  of  the  ice  breaking  up  in  this  valley  is 
just  as  here  described. 

liine  586.  In  all  his  sports  there  was  nothing 
to  distingiiish  him  from  other  bo^s,  except  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  scramble  for  the  raven's 
nest  or  the  run  of  *'hare  and  hounds,"  the 
invisible,  quiet  Life  of  the  world  spake  to  him 
rememerable  things. 

Book  Second.  Lines  5-10.  Never  did  boy 
spend  a  healthier,  purer,  or  bappi»ir  school* 
time.  His  love  for  Nature  was  no  different 
from  that  of  other  boys.  It  was  a  time*  fall  of 
giddy  bliss  and  joy  of  being,  yet  he  was  gaining 

"  Truths  that  wake  to  perish  never.*' 

Lines  19-32.  In  after  life,  when  sorrow  and 
pain  cnme  upon  us,  it  will  help  us  rise  above 
them  if  we  recollect  the  joy  and  force  of  youth. 
The  possibility  of  turning  the  lamentable  waste 
of  excessive  sorrow  into  a  source  of  strength  is  a 
central  idea  in  Wordsworth ^s  philosophy. 
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rhich  grew 
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vbere  "Winder- 
the  sea. 
Inn   at  Bowness. 
at  the  present 


description  of  the 
where  the  old  tav- 

.  <.   .>«■  wood,  who  became 
..*<•»  Cambridge. 
«^w»w    Either  Wetherlam  or 


^   '^  '4  is  an  acoarate  description 
.   'Jbt  moon  over  the  southern 
-^    •--  '*. 

1  -i^w  jiip  tmi  low  the  hamlets Ue 
„^^-fc  ;^Mr  littte  pstch  of  sky 

*«»•  skit  ol  Uan.'*  —  Peter  Bell 
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*  ^vV  TW  first  step  in  Wordsworth's 
'**^,^  ^  ^^«  the  influences  of  Nature  were 
TTL-^-so  wo^ived,  was  now  dosing,  and 
•"^^j^  «k»a  the  influences  were  con- 
*^  ^j|Jit,  was  opening. 

^  "^^  >^  ^  TS*  props  of  his  early  impressions 
''^^  K'^^  sports,  and  when  he  turned 

**  ^    ^,^  tWm,  still  the  impression  remained. 

^^'^'^  ^-^t**  *"  realize  all  that  he  had  been 

•''!r^J*^«^    niVnrf.    The  Rev.  John  Flem- 

•  ^  fUyriirff.  Windermere. 

*"^^  5;^    tiiick.    Still  on  the  door  of  the 

**?  "^  ^1,     tminence.     One  of   the  heights 

*  "vjfcrt  v>f  llawkshead. 

•■TV^  *U  ^^*  Nature  now  began  to  put  on 
tW  jjiirts-*»**^  of  personality,  with  whom  he 
\!\j  Jommuue.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture 
^**^  yottthfwl   life   in   communion  with  the 

liihMt^l  4,"\l.  He  was  now  m  hm  seventeenth 
V,  "Y^  hi.<«tory  of  his  boyhood  is  completed 
^th»  adoration  and  love  of  God.  Looking 
{"j^  iipoa  these  years  he  recognizes  that  the 
^TjJ'lJw^mj^erata,  and  quiet  character  of  his 
Vf  "has  been  due  to  the  early  association  with 
•il  hiMiiliful  and  the  sublime  things  in  the 
iStward  worW.    ThU  is  the  philosophy  of  the 

■'J^  4X\    Coleridge  was  a  charity  boy  at 


Christ's  Hospital,   London.    This  oU 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  Grey  Frian 
tery,  by  Edward  VI.    In  19Q2  it  was  aem 
Horsham,  Sussex. 

Line  466.    Coleridge  had  gone  to  the 
terranean  in  search  of  health. 

Book  Third.    Lines  1-6.  Thrtmghtk 
ality  of  two  uncles,  the  edueatiaa  of  W< 
worth  was  prolonged  beyond  his 
Wordsworth,    in   October,  1787,   eotvW 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    His  ediotia 
the  hands  of  Nature  was  to  eeaie  far  a 
It  was  a  great  change  from  the  xetin»« 
the  Qrammar  School  at  Hawkahead.  Kif 
College  Chapel,  with  its  lofty  pinnarUs, 
roof  of  stone,  and  huge  windows  of 
glass,  is  the  special  boast  of  Cambridg*. 
^  Lines  13, 14.    Many  a  oountry  boy  hss 
similar  experience  as  ne  entered  a  eolkce 
for  the  first  time. 

Line  15.    The  ruins  of  a  eamp  or  i 
used    to   defend    the    Fen-land  (' 
against  William  I. 

Line  16.    Named  from  the  eoDege.  «tink 
connects  with  those  on  the  other  aide  of  the 

Line  17.    The  Hoop  Inn  still  exists. 

Line  26.  The  newoonter  at  Cambridg»>< 
ducted  into  bis  rooms  by  a  gyp,  or  eoOrfcM 
vant,  who  attends  npoo  a  number  of  fta^ 
he  tatkes  the  former  tenant's  foraitara  at  t* 
nation  by  the  ooUege  nf^olst^rar. 

Line  32.  The  gowns  of  the  variooseaM 
are  different  from  each  other,  and  aho  fa^ 
those  worn  by  the  offieers. 

Line  43.  "  These  wine  parties  are  tfc»a* 
common  entertainments,  being  the  ,dMM 
and  most  convenient.*'  —  Bbisted,  Fin  )<* 
in  an  English  University, 

Lines  47,  48.    Although  Wordswoitii's  r<a 

is  not  pointed  out  to  ns  by  the  ofBdah.  «<^,^* 
that  it  is  one  of  twoanswering  to  thisdeicnpt^ 

Line  61.  All  of  the  deiails  here  are  < 
The  statue  of  Newton  is  f uU-siie.  lo  las 
hand  he  holds  a  roll  whi^  rests  opoa  tk  i 
finger  of  the^  left  hand;  his  faee  is  rtim^  ^ " 
looking  off  into  the  upper  8|J»ere.  ,^.'  ' 
wick  says  that  Wordsworth,  on  viritiK  <  =* 
bridge  in  1839,  found  that  the  oeeupoBt  of" 
old  room  had  his  bed  in  an  alcove,  but  b»^ 
it  out  to  the  window  to  show  them  how  it  at** 
as  this  passage  reveals.  , 

Lines  (54-75.     "The  little  »t«rest»  #1  * 
place  were  not  great  enongfa  foroneatfwfo*' 
to  the  solenm  and  awful  interests  of  Xits'* 
—  Rev.  S.  Brookb.  ^-  . 

Lines  JK>-143.  He  was  living  a  donVfe K!tJ 
Cambridge:  one  with  the  students ;  aae» 
with  himself.  ^. 

Lines  144-134.  Sometimes  he  betis?*^  ^ 
inner  life,  bnt  as  at  Hawkshead  he  »»  Jf 
pearanee  little  different  from  the  bth«i<»*^ 

Wordsworth  made  Nature  a  newtbiBrtipK^ 
by  adding  what  the  trae  artist  most  aver  mo-' 

"thtflw^ 
The  Ilf  ht  that  nevw  was  on  MS  or  1m4. 

Line  170,    The  philosophic  theory  of  ^«^ 
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is  rounded  upon  the  identity  of  our  child- 
itdnctsand  oureuliehteued  undeistanding. 
d  230.  ''  Aniold  u  the  type  of  Enf^li^ 
1  ;  Wordsworth  is  the  type  of  English 
lit."  —  F.  W.  R0BBRT8ON. 
G»  25S-269.  On  a  nature  susceptible  as  his 
k  residence  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning 

not  bat  tell  powerfully ;  if  he  had  learned 
ore  than  what  silently  stole  into  him,  the 
would  not  have  been  misspent. 
ie275.  Mill,  Remains  of  this  are  to  be  seen 
t;  three  miles  from  Carabridee. 
tea  2^Sr-'^00,  Of  this  exploit  Sir  Francis 
e,  in  his  Oxford  lectures,  remarks :  ^^  A 
liiy  clerical  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  best 
cal  critics  I  know,  and  also  one  of  the 
ieat  judges  of  port  wine,  alwavs  shakes  his 
about  this,  and  says :  ^  Wordsworth's  in- 
ons  were  good,  no  doubt,  but  I  greatly  fear 
Ilia  standard  of  intoxication  was  miserably 

ae  312.    gurplice.    On  Saturday  evenings, 

lays,  and  baints*  days  the  students  wear 

lices  instead  of  gowns. 

ne  322.      His  genius  gxpw  too  deep  and 

ne  to  grow  fast. 

He  read  the  face  of  Nature ;  he  read  Chau- 
Spenser,  and  Milton ;  he  amused  himself 
rested,  and  since  he  was  Wordsworth  he 

Id    not    have    done    better.*'  —  Key.    S. 

X>KE. 

Wordsworth's   sister   Dorothy,   in   a  letter 

tten  in  1791.  says :  *^  William  reads  Italian. 

jiish,  French,  ureek,  Latin,  and  English.'' 

tine  491.    He  lost  the  shadow,  but  kept  the 

stance  of  education. 

iines  580,  581.     In  this  miniature  world  he 

I  developed  in  him  the  human  element. 

iooK   Fourth.   Lines  1-10.     On  the  road 

ding  from  Kendal  to  Windermere.    The  de- 

iption  is  exceedingly  accurate. 

^ne  13.    The  ferry,  called  "  Nab,"  is  below 

wneas. 

Line  18.    At//.     Leading  from  the  ferry  to 

ivrey. 

Line  21.    Hawkshead  Church.    An  old  Nor- 

hn  structure  built  in  1160. 

Line  22.    The  position  of  the  church  on  the 

1  above  the  village  is  such  that  it  is  a  con- 

cuons  object    from  the    Sawrey   Hill.      In 

imping  through  this  region  **  The  Prelude  "  is 

s  best  of  guides. 

Lines  28-.^.    Ann  Tyson,  with  whom  the 

et  had  spent  nine  years. 

Lines  47,  48.    There  is  no  trace  and  no  tradi- 

in  of  the  ^'  stone  table  "  and  '*  dark  pine  "  at 

awkshead. 

Line  51.    The  famous  brook  presents  some 

fficnlties  to  the  relic  hunter.    Grossing  the 

ne  leading  to  the  cottage  we  ^  find  it  nearly 

vered  with  large,  slate  flags,  giving  the  name 

lag  Street  to  one  of  the  alleys  of  Hawks- 

iad. 

Line  76.    His  Academical  attire. 

Line  82.     Cottage  faces  southwest,  and  in 

le  of  the  two  upper  rooms  the  poet  must  have 

ept. 


line  89.    No  remains  of  the  ash  can  be  found. 

Lines  191, 192.  The  result  of  bis  university 
life. 

lines  280,  281.  *'  We  must  often  reach  the 
higher  by  going  back  a  little,  and  Wordsworth's 
*  boundless  chase  of  trivial  pleasure '  was  a 
necessary  parenthesiB  in  his  education."  —  Rky. 
S.  Bbookk. 

Line  310.  At  a  farmhouse  near  Hawks- 
head. 

Line  323.  At  this  baptismal  hour  his  path 
must  have  been  from  some  of  the  heights  north 
of  Hawkshead. 

Line  380.  The  brook  is  Sawrey  beck,  on  tlie 
road  from  Windermere  to  Hawkshead,  and  the 
long  ascent  is  the  second  from  the  f errr. 

Line  387.  The  narrative  with  which  he  closes 
the  book  is  a  proof  that  his  interest  was  now 
turning  toward  man.  ' 

Book  Fifth.  Lines  18-28.  Thou  also^  man  ! 
etc.  We  seem  here  to  find  a  reason  for  bis  de- 
liberately sacrificii^  this  great  poem  during 
these  years  when  to  have  published  it  would 
have  meant  so  much  to  him. 

Line  60.  I  read  while  at  school  all  Field- 
ing's works,  Don  Quixote^  Gil  BUis,  GuUiver^s 
Travels,  and  the  Tale  of  the  Tub,    W.  W. 

Lines  88-92.  All  that  is  of  lasting  value  in 
the  intellectual  achievement  of  the  poet,  accord- 
ing to  this  dream,  are  the  books  01  poetry  and 
mathematical  science.  Cf.  Preface,  1800,  *'If 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  what  is  now 
cjdled  science,  thus  familiarised  to  men,  shall  be 
ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  nesh  and 
blood,  the  Poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid 
the  transfiguration,  and  will  welcome  the  Being 
thus  produced,  as  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of 
the  household  of  man." 

Line  162.  See  Coleridge's  sixth  characteris- 
tic of  Wordsworth. 

Line  198.  Wordsworth  believed  in  the  motto 
non  multa  sed  multum  as  applied  to  reading,  and 
Emerson  is  perhaps,  next  to  Wordsworth,  the 
best  exponent  of  the  results  of  such  a  course. 

Lines  230-241.  A  high  tribute  to  his  early 
teachers.  Before  going  to  Hawkshead  Words- 
worth had  been  taught  by  his  mother,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gillbanks  of  Cockermouth,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Birkett  of  Penrith ;  while  his  father  had  re- 

Suired  him  to  learn  portions  of  the  prcst 
Inglish  poets.  At  Hawkshead  he  wrote  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse,  studied  mathematics  and 
classics,  but  best  ot  all* had  freedom  to  read 
what  books  he  liked.  This  was  equally  true 
of  Coleridge  at  Ottery  and  Christ's  Hospital. 

Line  257.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  died  when  the 
poet  was  in  his  eighth  vear. 

Lines  264-293.  Wordsworth,  fortunate  as  he 
was  in  his  birthplace,  was  no  less  fortunate  in 
having  a  mother  worthy  of  such  a  tribute  aa  he 
here  pays  to  her.  Cf.  **  Paradise  Lost,"  viii. 
546-559.  and  Tennyson's  *' Princess,"  292-312, 
for  similar  tributes  to  a  mother's  influence. 

Lines  298-340.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
protest  asrainst  educational  hot-beds. 

Lines  347-388.  Wordsworth  here  breaks  with 
Rousseau,  who  taught  that  the  child  must  be 
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withdrawn  from  the  active  world  bv  a  network 
of  precautiona  born  of  mistrust,  and  asserts  the 
guiding  power  of  Nature. 

Lines  383,  384.  The  frequent  desoripition  of 
such  scenes  as  this  shows  us  how  sensitive  was 
the  poet's  ear.  He  recalls  not  only  the  general 
aspect  of  the  place,  but  the  sounds  return  as 
well. 

Line  391.    Esthwaite. 

Line  392.  churchyard.  The  description  here 
is  accurate. 

Line  393.  school.  Hawkshead  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys  in 
1585,  was  a  famous  classical  school  of  the  North 
of  England  ;  the  building  is  changed  but  little 
since  we  poet's  time.  It  rivals  in  interest  and 
c^naintness  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  and, 
like  the  latter,  is  still  used.  There  is  in  it  a 
library  presented  by  the  scholars,  and  an  inter- 
esting old  oak  chest  containing  the  original 
charter  of  the  school.  On  the  wall  is  a  tablet 
containing  the  names  of  the  masters.  The  oak 
benches  are  somewhat  '"insculp'd  upon/'  and 
one  of  them  contains  the  name,  —  William 
Wordsworth.  This  the  Wordsworth  Society 
has  had  covered  with  glass  to  preserve  it  from 
relic-himters.  Over  the  outside  door  is  the  old 
sun-dial. 

Line  397.  grave.  The  grave  of  the  boy 
cannot  be  identified. 

Lines  421-425.  The  late  Dr.  Hudson  has  the 
following  wise  comment  upon  education:  '*  As- 
suredly the  need  now  most  urgently  pressing 
npon  us,  is  to  have  vastly  more  of  growth,  ana 
vastlviess  of  manufaotnre,  in  our  eouoation;  or, 
in  otner  words,  that  the  school  be  idtogether 
more  a  garden,  and  altogether  less  a  mill."  — 
JSssays. 

Lines  491-495.  Worldly  advancement  and 
preferment  neither  are,  nar  ought  to  be,  the 
main  end  of  instruction,  either  in  sohoob  or 
elsewhere.    W.  W. 

^  Lines 507-^11.  Our  childhood  sits.  eto.  In  these 
lines  we  have  the  principle  of  the  '*Ode  on 
Immortality." 

lines  522-535.  The  picture  here  presented  of 
the  young  imagination  feeding  upon  the  roman- 
tic and  me  legendary,  is  one  which  may  well 
cause  us  to  tremble,  when  we  think  how  little 
present  methods  of  education  are  doing  to  feed 
the  taste  in  the  yonn?. 

Line  661.    dear  friend.    Unknown. 

Line  5<>3.    lake.    Esthwaite. 

Line  570.  Passages  from  Pope  and  Goldsmith. 
"The  first  ver83s  I  wrote  were  a  task  im- 
peded by  my  roaster.  I  was  called  upon  to 
write  verses  upon  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond centenary  of  the  school  (1785).  These  were 
much  admired  —  far  more  ^an  they  deserved, 
for  they  were  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's 
versification  and  a  little  in  his  style."    W.  W. 

Lines  586-605.  who  in  his  jfouth,  etc.  Words- 
worth everywhere  teaches  that  the  joy  of  life 
must  come  from  those  childlike  emotions 
which,  if  cherished,  will  become  the  most 
fitful  sources  of  ennobling  the  character. 

Book  Sixth.    It  will  be  well  for  us  to  re-  > 


view  the  first  two  acta  in  the  poet^s  Me 
that  we  may  the  better  anderst&ad  tae 
into  which  Uie  following  books  e<»iaR  i 

Wo  have  seen  how  his  love  of  ^sssn  1 
begotten,  and  how  it  was  nnrtBrad  k£*4 
new  element  of  Homanity  is  introdwt^  If 
University  surroundings.     We  kave  baes  1 
him  in  tm)se  sacred  momenta,  wba^«K 
the  gray  light  of  the  gloaming,  aad  ^st 
the  crimson  flood  of  dawn  —  he  fdl  t£c 
altar-flame  of  his  devoii<»i  was  knLci 
that  thenceforth  he  was  '*  a  dedicated  ^rt 
Driest  set  apart  for  service  in  the  Sskcb: 
Kature.     From  these  ezpeiiMioQS  of  Li 
.  have  learned  something  of  the  jijiibim'i 
under  which  true  poetry  is  bora  in  aB  isa 
souls,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  folkvles  a 
return  to  the  University,  and  on  his 
continent. 

Line  6.  GJnmta  and  Cam  are  namm  ix  1 
same  stream. 

Line  23.  manv  bocJIes,  etc.  Being  btda 
of  his  class  in  Mathematics,  lie  spmL  hi  ^ 
mostly  with  the  Classics. 

Line  28.  disobedience.  Consideziiir  tk  j 
cumstances  under  which  he  waa  sesA  a  ti 
bridge,  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  \b& 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  his  ooone. 

Lines  45-56.  Many  of  Wordavortk'i  ii 
poems  were  composed  before  this  tw  i^ 
1801).  but  he  was  still  at  work  on  "^TV^ 
lude." 

Line  76.    A  sinaU  tree.    In  1W8.  Ikaotkr  i 
visiting  Gambrioge,  wrote :    **  I  so^k  v 
favounte  ash-tree  which  my  brother  ip«b 
in  his  poem." 

Lines  99, 100.  This  shows  that  tk»  n^i 
of  the  poet  was  not  very  **  ragne  "  after 

Lmea  110,  111.  Alluding  to  the  ecstaai 
forming  English  verse  after  the  moM  ot  J 
Classics. 

Line  117.  Though  advanced.  ^'B^bn 
ing  Cambridge  he  had  mastered  fire  bo^ ' 
Euclid,  uid  Algebra  throogh  Qoadnsiia'  * 
Kniqht. 

Lines  180, 181.  Bard,  etc.  Thom60B,**C»J 
of  Indolence." 

Line  189.  It  is  this  character  of  fraskn*^ 
Wordsworth  which  renden  '^Tbe  Pnlide'^ 
faithful  a  record. 

Line  198.    Dovedale.    In  Derbysidre. 

Lines  194-200.  During  his  aeerad  ssi^ 
vacation  he  was  restored  to  hb  sister,  vbi  ij| 
been  living  at  Penrith  with  matemsl  i«ltfi^ 

Line  205.  eastle.  Brougham  Castle,  l'^ 
by  Roger  Lord  Clifford,  and  sitnatad  at  ^ 
junction  of  the  Emont  and  Lowther.  akit  ^ 
mile  from  Penrith.  It  is  now  in  rvia.  >^ 
*^  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  CMtle/' 

Line  208.  Helvellyn.  One  of  tlw  brt*^ 
mountains  of  the  lake  region,  east  ol  dan-^ 
and  in  sight  of  Dove  Cottage. 

Line  209.  Cross-fell.  A  monatsis  bmt  fi^ 
vellyn. 

Lme  224.  Mary  Hutchinson,  a  idbaoistf 
of  his  at  Penrith.  See  note,  line  (S,  haik : 
Also  see  **  She  was  a  Phantom  of  del^t** 
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B  229.     So  near  tis,    Wordswortli  married 
riutchinson  in  18U2.    See  ''A  Farewell.'' 
e  233.    Harder  Beacon,     A  hill  northeast 
irith  upon  which,  during  the  Border  Wars, 
n-fires  were  lighted  to  summon  the  coun- 

&niia. 
«  237.     Coleridee  and  Wordsworth  first 
bt  Racedown  in  June,  1797. 
le  240.     Coleridge  had  gone  to  Malta  to 
iM.  his  health. 

le  258.  In  poetry  and  philosophy, 
tea  266-274.  A  blue-cuat-bo^  at  Christ's 
ital,  London.  **Come  hack  into  memory 
ou  wert  in  the  day-sprinp:  of  thy  fancies, 
lefl  Taylor  Coleridge,  logician,  metaphysi- 
hajrd  1  How  have  1  seen  the  casual  passer 
L^h  the  cloisters  stand  stilL  entranced  .  .  . 
»  the  walls  of  the  old  Orey  Friars  re-echoed 
e  accents  of  the  inspired  charity  boy  /  "  — 

B. 

Qe  272.     stream.    River  Otter  in  Devon, 
ae  *279.      thou  earnest,     Coleridge  entered 
bridge  in  February,  1791,  one  month  after 
cUrworth  had  taken  his  degree. 
ue  281.    course.    iSee  Life  of  Coleridge. 
ne  294.  See  Charles  Lamb's ''  Christ's  Hos- 
.  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago,"  in  his  Es- 
of  Eiia, 

nes  319-321.  When  the  Bastille  fell  Words- 
bh  was  visiting  his  sister  at  Penrith  and  was 
lOved  by  the  event :  but  on  returning  to  Cam- 
g^  he  lound  the  University  waking  up  from 
ong  lethargy.  He  had  already  nlanned  to 
t  the  Alps  and  was  dehghtea  that  he 
lid  become  acquainted  with  the  country 
ig  out  of  oopression. 

ine  323.    Robert  Jones,  a  college  mate,  to 
)ra  the  poet  afterwards  dedicated  the  '*  De- 
ptive  Sketches,"  memorials  of  this  tour. 
iine  340.    "  We  crossed  at  the  time,"  wrote 
trdsworth,  **  when  the  whole  nation  was  mad 
h  joy,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution." 
ATM  346.      July    14,  1790,  when  the   King 
>re  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution.     They 
nt  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
^ine  3^0.     By  Ardres,  Peronne,  and  Sois- 
ts,  to  Chalons,  and  thence  sailed  to  Lyons. 
Lines  374-406.    At  Condrieu. 
Line  377.    July  29,  1790. 
Line  395.     We  landed.    At  Lyons. 
Lines  407-414.     **The  delegates  sent  from 
irseilles  to  the  Federation."  —  E.  Leoouib. 
Lines  418-429,  On  Aug.  4,  they  reached  Char- 
suse,  a  monastery  situated  on  a  rock  4000  feet 
ove  the  sea.    Here,  fifty  years  earlier.  Gray 
d  uttered  the  first  notes  ot  enthusiasm  for  Ai- 
de scenery  to  be  found  in  English  Hteratnre. 
e  Letter  to  Richard  West,  November,  1739. 
Line  436.    Forest  of  Bruno,  near  Chartreuse. 
Line  439.    Rivers  at  Chartreuse. 
Line  480.    groves.     In  the  valley  of  Char^ 
ense. 

Line  484.  Crosses  on  the  Rocks  of  the  Char> 
enso  brow. 

Line  497.    From  July  13  to  Sept.  29. 
Line  519.    vcde.     Between    Martigny    and 
ol  de  Balme. 


Line  524.    ridge.    Col  de  Balme. 

Line  503.    Bmlt  bv  Napoleon. 

Line  619.  Down  tne  Italian  side  of  the  Sim- 
plon.    See  poem  on  the  i^implon  Pass. 

Line  663.  The  banks  of  Lago  di  Como  are 
mountains  3000  feet  high,  with  hamlets,  villas, 
chapels,  and  convents. 

Lme  665.  pathways.  Footpaths  are  the 
only  oommunioation,  by  land,  from  village  to 
village. 

Lines  670,  671.    In  "  Descriptive  Sketches." 

Line  700.  Gravedona,  At  the  head  of  Lake 
Como. 

Line  723.    night,    Aug.  21,  1790. 

Line  764.  They  reached  Cologne  Sept.  28, 
and  went  thence  through  Belgium  to  Calais. 

Book  Sbventh.  Lines  1-4.  Feb.  10,  1799. 
See  note,  lines  1-10,  book  i.  In  a  letter  dated 
Grasmere,  June  3,  1805,  Wordsworth  says  :  *'  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  I  finished  my 
poem  about  a  fortnight  ago."  Thus  we  are 
sure  that  the  last  seven  books  must  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1805. 

Lines  4-6.  I  sang,  etc.  First  two  paragraphs 
of  book  i. 

line  7.  Scqfell,  The  highest  mountain  in 
the  Lake  District. 

Lines  11, 12.  Stopped,  It  is  evident  that  this 
was  in  1802,  otherwise  we  cannot  account  fur 
the  'Wears  "  intervening  before  **  last  primrose- 
time,^'  1804. 

Line  13.  assurance,  Coleridge,  before  going 
to  Malta,  urged  Wordsworth  to  complete  this 
work. 

Line  16.    summer,    1804. 

Line  31.  Will  chant.  This  book  must  have 
been  begun  in  the  fall  of  1804. 

Line  44.  grove,  John's  Grove,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  poet's 
brother,  Captain  Wordsworth.  It  is  but  a  few 
moments'  walk  from  Dove  Cottage.  One  passes 
it  by  the  middle  road  to  Rydal,  opposite  the 
famous  **  Wishing  Gate ; "  from  it  there  is  a 
fine  view  across  the  lake  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond. See  **When,  to  the  attractions  of  the 
busy  world." 

Line  52.    excursion.    Related  in  book  vi. 

Line  54.  quitted.  He  took  his  degree,  B.  A., 
in  January,  1791. 

Lines  58-j65.  Undetermintd,  etc.  He  went  at 
once  to  visit  his  sister  at  Forncett  Rectory,  near 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  six  weeks.  The 
crisis  of  his  life  came  between  this  time  and  liis 
settlement  at  Grasmere.  He  had  resolved  to 
be  a  poet,  but  poetry  would  not  feed  him  unless 
he  prostituted  his  talents  and  wrote  for  the 
crowd.  In  this  perplexity  of  mind  he  went  to 
London,  and  roamed  about,  noting  men  and 
things.  Meanwhile  his  friends  were  urging 
him  to  enter  the  church,  the  law,  or  the 
army. 

Line  65.  Three  years.^  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  he  visited  liondon  in  1788, 

Line  112.  Whittington,  A  famous  citizen  of 
London,  thrice  Lord  Mayor. 

Line  121.  Vauxhall.  etc.  Pleasure  gardens 
on  the  Thames,  now  built  upon* 
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Line  129.  See  **  Sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge." 

Line  131.  Giants,  Qog  and  Magoef  some- 
times carried  in  the  pageant  of  Lord  mayor's 
Day. 

Line  132.    Bedlam.    Hospital  built  in  1549. 

Line  13(3.  Monument,  On  Fish  btreet  HiU, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  in  Sep- 
tember, 1006.  Tou;er.  The  most  celebrated  for- 
tress in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  used  as 
royal  residence,  armory,  prison,  treasure-house 
and  seat  of  government. 

Line  160.  Referring  to  the  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  house  in  which  some  uoted  man  lived. 
7  Craven  St.,  Strand,  has,**  Benjamin  Franklin 
lived  hei^ 

Line  207.  Sadler's  Wells,  A  theatre, 
named  from  the  spring  in  the  garden. 

Line  297.  Maid,  Buttermere  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Grasmere.  The  ** Spoiler"  was 
afterwards  hanged  at  Carlisle. 

Line  383.    To  Cambridge,  1787. 

Lin^  458,  459.  All  of  these  events  lose  their 
triviality  when  considered  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  poet's  education. 

Lme  484.  His  father  had  set  him  to  learn 
passages  from  the  best  English  poets. 

Line  491 .  stc^e.  Parliament,  when  the  de- 
bates were  in  progress  on  the  French  Revolution. 
He  said,  "You  always  went  away  from  Burke 
with  your  mind  filled." 

Line  498.    S^e  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V, 

Line  529.  Theory.  See  Burke's  R^ections 
on  the  French  Revolution, 

Lines  545^72.  Wordsworth  seldom  resorts 
to  satire,  but  here  are  some  keen  shafts  directed 
against  the  fashionable  preacher  of  the  day. 

Line  5(54.  Death  qf  Abel.  By  Solomon  Ges- 
ner,  bom  in  Zurich,  1730.  Bard,  Tonng,  an* 
thor  of  Night  Thoughts. 

Line  5<i8.  Morven.  A  hilly  district  of  France. 

Line  (>78.  St.  Bartholomew.  Heni^  L  granted 
the  privileges  of  holding  fairs  on  this  day. 

Book  Eighth.  In  the  rush  and  roar  of  I>on- 
don,  caught  in  the  tides  of  her  feverish  life, 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  been  drifting  aim- 
lessly. But  the  poet's  heart  was  beating  in  his 
breast  all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  con- 
trast of  the  city's  din  to  the  quiet  of  his  cloister 
life  at  Cambridge ;  and  at  each  pulse  he  felt 
himself  drawn  nearer  to  the  life  of  man.  Until 
this  time,  Nature  was  first,  and  Man  second ; 
here  in  the  centre  of  the  great  metropolis  the 
transition  was  made.  Now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  book,  he  looks  back  and  gives 
us  an  inside  view  of  the  workings  of  his  own 
soul  wliile  it  was  being  played  upon  by  the 
influences  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  The  value 
of  book  vii.,  of  itself  the  least  interesting  in 
**  The  Prelude,"  is  not  grasped  except  by  un- 
derstanding its  relation  to  the  following, — 

**  There  *a  s  day  about  to  break. 
There  'a  a  light  about  to  dawn.** 

Lines  1-20.  One  of  these  fairs  is  alluded  t^ 
by  Dorothy  in  her  Grasmere  Jounialf  Sept.  2, 


1800,  when  Coleridge  was  with  tfana  k 
Cottage.    ''  We  walked  to  the  Fair. . . 
was  a  lovely  moonlight  o^ht,  and  tke  1 
dancing  and  merriment  c»me  ahm^  ut 
air."  The  annual  sports  of  the  North  vi T  . 
at  Grasmere  resemole  oue  of  these  £ii&- 
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Bid  by  the  day  they  wait  for  aU  the  jmz, 
Shepherd  aud  ewaiu  their  gajetf  caiama  im. 
For  race  and  sinewy  wreetling  Beet  ■?« 
The  tournay  ground  beside  tte  ehBiaE  ■«=«' 

Lines  48-52.  From  Malvern  BilU,  bj  1 
Joseph  Cottle  (see  Prefatory  Note  to  hoek  L 

Lines  70-76.  Looldngr  back,  the  pwi  e 
that  his  love  of  Nature  led  him  t»  tk  !i 
of  Man. 

Line  ?7.  Gehol,  Hanging  Gardew  d  bt^ 
Ion. 

Lines  98-100.     His  childhood,  passed  m 
magnificent  scenery  where  tumu  was  fnc 
moulded  by  the  simple  life  of  huote.    Tkr 
were  as  sturdy  and  iucorrnptible  as  the  1 
tains  themselves.    The  beauty  of  hii 
like  that  of  bwitzerlaud,   was  mor« 
because  of  the  liberty  of  soul  which 
ized  the  people. 

Line  128.  These  shepherds,  livinc  u  ^ 
did  so  near  to  Nature,  seemed  tokii ;  4 
imagination  but  another  aspect  of  tke  ^  1 
the  Kills.  The  rocks  and  streams  were  na 
in  the  traditions  of  the  dalesmen,  witk  =< 
a  tale  of  suffering  or  heroism  sudd  tk  i^ 
ing  winds  and  the  driWng  storms  %iaA  ^ 
destroyed  both  them  and  Uieir  floeki.  M 
"  Fidelity." 

Lines  145-163.  Some  of  the  mral  p«dB> »« 
still  kejit  alive  in  the  region  of  the  LaIea  ^ 
the  tourist,  with  his  fine  clothes,  pretewka.  n 
presents,  has  done  much  to  ereatt^  daaaaa 
tion  in  the  breasts  of  the  roral  folk.  At ' 
mere^  and  Ambleside  the  custom  of  "*! 
Bearing  "  is  continued,  in  memotr  of  t)^  : 
when  the  people  strewed  the  groosd  it 
churches  with  rushes  gathered  from  t&3  ' 
side.  It'  now  occnrs  in  Angnst,  and  tke 
wreathed  with  flowera  are  used  to  d  ^ 
the  church.  It  is  a  Children's  FestivsL  St^^ 
do  they  forget  to  plaoe  an  offering  00  ths 
grave. 

Lines  170-172.    See  **  The  Brothew." 

Line  175.  Galesus,  An  Italian  river,  fas' 
for  fine-fleeoed  sheep. 

Line  180.  Clitumnus,  A  tribotai;  to  a 
Tiber. 

Line  182.  LwretUis,  A  hiU  near  the  im 
of  Horace. 

Line  1^6.  pastorcU  tract.  At  Goslsr.  ff 
fatory  Note,  book  i. 

Line  210.  walls.  He  says, ''  I  walM  i^, 
on  the  ramparts,  or  on  a  sort  of  pabBe  p«^ 
or  garden." 

Line  21.5.  Hercynian,  Near  the  Bkin^  ■ 
Southern  and  Central  Germanv. 

Line  217.  channels,  Wastdals,  tmsAk 
Y«»wdale.  etc. 

Lines  223-293.     The  Dassaes  k  Brim  m 
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hable;  it  is  characterized  by  a  profonnd 

y  and  an  ezonisite  naturaliieas. 

I  294-340.     Thus  it  was  that  the  poet 

his  firm  faith  in  the  nobility  of  man. 
I  not  find  evil  as  fast  as  he  found  good 
3  early  days,  for  he  read  lus  first  lesson 
I  from  the  book  of  Nature,  and  saw  him 
ettinif  of  beaut V  and  sublimity. 
B  340-3()l.^  Although  Nature  was  at  first 
inent  iu  his  thoughts,  yet  his  vision  of  man 
owing  clearer  and  clearer,  and  he  began 
e  the  two  in  one  picture. 

408.  rqplc.  It  is  difi&oult  to  determine 
er  this  alludes  to  Dove  Cottage  or  that 
a  Tvson.  If  the  former  is  meant,  the 
rould  be  on  Red  Bank;  if  the  latter,  it 

be  on  the  hill  northwest  of  Uawkshead. 
i  421.  In  preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  he 
"  Fancy  is  given  us  to  quicken  and  beguile 
[uporal  part  of  our  nature:  imagination,  to 
and  support  the  eternal.'* 
e  4i5i>.  Thurstonmere,  Coniston  Lake,  to 
Bst  of  Hawkshead. 

e  468.  The  following  eight  lines  are  recast 
a  poem  which  he  wrote  in  anticipation 
▼ing  school,  and  which  he  said  was  a  tame 
tion  of  Pope's  versification, 
e  477.  AiyA  emotions.  Poetry  written  be- 
805. 

ie543.  Entered,  Probably  in  1788. 
le  r}G2.  Antiparos.  One  of  the  Cyclades, 
ining  a  stalacti te  cave .  Den,  A  limestone 
-n  near  Ingleton  in  Yorkshire. 
le  <>19.  For  Wordsworth's  theory  of  die- 
see  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  1800. 
>OK  Ninth.  He  now  loved  both  Nature 
Man,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
prrowing  day  by  day.  After  spending  four 
tha,  February,  Marchj  April,  ^nd  May,  in 
Ion,  he  visited  his  fnena  Jones  in  Wales, 
refreshed  himself,  by  communion  with  the 
,  visiting  Menai,  Conway,  and  Bethgelertr 
eren  here  in  the  solitude  of  Nature,  the 
8  of  Humanity  sounding  in  that  song  of 
•ty  allured  bim  to  the  theatre  of  Revolu- 
,  The  Revolution  was  not  confined  to  the 
tre  of  politics:  that  was  only  one  feature 
,he  great  movement  toward  the  goal  of 
il  rights  to  which  the  nations  were  tend- 
It  was  a  return  to  Nature  in  all  the  de- 
snents  of  life.  This  enthusiasm  for  Nature 
c  form  in  France  under  Rousseau's  extrava- 
t  and  diseased  sensibility.  In  Germany  the 
le  feeling  was  manifested  by  Goethe,  who 
ibined  the  poetic  with  the  scientific  aspect  of 
ture,  and  swelled  the  great  wave  of  feeling 
ich  was  gathering  force  as  it  advanced.  In 
{land  it  had  been  growing  into  form  for  half 
>ntury.  The  heralds  of  the  day  arose  from 
trters,  and  under  circumstances  quite  unex- 
ted,  —  from  the  sorrow  and  disappointment 
Cowper  and  the  untaught  melodies  of  the 
Qghboy  of  Ayrshire,  —  the  one  in  his  invalid 
:htGap,  the  other  in  his  blue  bonnet  and 
mespnn.  Bnt  the  poet  who  was  to  conduct 
)  heart  of  Englana  to  the  love  of  .rivers, 
ods,  and  bills  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 


leaving  Brighton  for  Paris,  about  to  plunge 
into  the  blood  and  furor  of  that  revolutionary 
city. 

Line  35.    So  lately.    With  Jones  in  1790. 

Line  40.    town.    Orleans. 

Line  45.  Jield  of  Mars.  In  the  west  of  Paris. 

Line  46.    St.  A  ntony.    In  the  east  of  the  city. 

Line  47.  Martre.  In  the  north  of  the  city. 
Dome.    The  Pantheon,  in  the  south. 

Line  51.  toss.  On  May  4, 1789,  the  clergy, 
noblesse,  and  tiers  4tat,  constituting  the  IStates 
Genera),  met  in  Notre  Dame.  The  next  day 
the  tiers  ^tat  assumed  the  title  of  the  Nationiu 
Assembly,  and  urged  the  others  to  join  them. 

Line  52.  Palace,  Palais  Royal,  built  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Line  68.  Bastille,  State  prison  and  citadel  of 
Paris. 

Line  77.  Le  Brun,  Court  painter  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Line  132.  They  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
Revolution  that  they  stood  ready  to  join  the 
emigrants  in  arms  against  their  country  under 
Leopold,  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  restore  the 
old  regime. 

Line  139.  One.  The  Republican  general, 
Beaupuis. 

^  Line  176.     Carra,  Gorsas,    Journalist  depu- 
ties. 

Line  182.    flight.    See  note,  line  132. 

Lines  216,  217.  Ruskin.  in  187(),  said  that 
he  had,  in  his  fields  at  Coniston,  men  who 
might  have  fought  with  Henry  V.  at  Aginoourt 
without  being  distinguished  from  one  of  his 
knii^hts. 

Lines  230-232.  **  Drawn  from  a  strong  Scan- 
dinavian stock,  they  dwell  in  a  land  as  solemn 
and  beautiful  as  Norway  itself.  The  Cumbrian 
dale»men  have  afforded,  perhaps,  as  near  a 
realization  as  human  fates  have  yet  allowed 
of  a  rural  society  which  statesmen  have  de- 
sired for  their  country's  greatness."  —  F.  W.  H. 
Mters. 

Line  2(>5.    posting  on.    See  note,  line  132. 

Lines  281-287.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Revolu- 
tion touched  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  im- 
aginative minds  of  England  ;  the  light  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  eartn  seemed  alxtut  to  dawn 
on  men. 

Lines  290-321.  In  company  with  this  re- 
jected ^  Republican,  Wordsworth  lived ;  they 
were  kindn^  spirits. 

Lines  .'i40-363.  The  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  had  hindered  Man  s  progress. 

Lines  .'^90-430.  **  Beaupuis  was  to  Wordsworth 
the  ideal  at  once  of  a  warrior  and  a  citizen."  — 
£.  Leoouis. 

Line39.S.  Greta.  A  river  which  flows  past  the 
home  of  Sonthey  at  Keswick.  See  sonnet  to 
the  River  Greta.  Derwent,  See  note,  lines 
27<V275,  book  i.. 

Line  409.  Dion.  A  pupil  of  Plato*8.  See 
the  poem  **  Dion,"  composed  in  1816. 

Lme  410.  Both  Plato  and  Dion  tried  to  in- 
fluence Dionynius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  but 
did  not  succeed. 

Line  412.    Philosophen  who  assisted  Dion. 
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Line  413.    Syracusan  exiles. 

Line  416.  Dion  took  Syracuse.  Zacynthus. 
One  of  the  Cyelades. 

Line  424.  perished,  etc.  Beaupnis  did  not 
perish  in  La  Vendue,  he  was  wounded. 

Line  451.  Angelica,  Character  in  the  Or- 
lando Furioso  of  Ariosto. 

Line  453.  Erminia,  Heroine  of  Jerusalem 
Delivered, 

Line  481.    Bomorentin,    Capital  of  Sologne. 

Line  482.  Blois,  Wordsworth  went  from 
Orleans  to  Blois  in  the  spring  of  171)2. 

Line.  484.  lady,  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII. 

Line  491.  Chambord.  Nine  miles  from 
Blois,  noted  for  its  chateau  and  park. 

Lines  501-541.  These  dreams  nave  been  pro- 
nounced chimerical;  yet  if  the^  are  to  prove  so, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  its  root-thoughts 
must  be  equally  chimerical. 

Line  547.  a  tale,  **  Vaudracour  and  Julia/* 
founded  on  a  tale  related  to  Wordsworth  by  a 
French  lady  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  described.    See  p.  327. 

Line  553.  The  following  four  lin^  are  the 
prelude  to  the  above-mentioned  poem. 

Book  Tenth.  Line  11.  Metropolis,  In  the 
autumn  of  17! )2  he  left  Blois  for  Paris. 

Line  12.  fallen,  Aug.  10,  1792,  the  mob 
stormed  the  Tuileries  and  imprisoned  the  king 
and  his  family  in  the  Temple. 

Line  18.     Mogul,    A  corruption  of  Mongol. 

Line  10.  Agra  and  Lahore,  Cities  impli- 
cated in  the  Sepoy  rebellion. 

Line  20.  Bajorhs,  the  native  princes  of  India; 
Omrahsj  their  officials. 

Line  36.  League.  The  union  of  Louis  with 
European  monarchs. 

Line  41.  Republic,  On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  the  KepubUc  was  proclaimed. 

Line  43.  massacre.  The  Danton  massacres 
were  jypt  over. 

Line  48.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  October, 
1792.  The  city  heaved  like  a  volcano.  Robes- 
pieiTe,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
was  rising. 

Line  56.  Carrousel,  Place  de  Carrousel,  a 
public  square. 

Lines  63-93.  But  that  night,  etc.  Although 
he  took  sides  against  Robespierre,  ^et  he  held 
fast  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

Line  111.    Jean  Baptiste  Louvet. 

Line  114.  Robespierre  got  a  delay  of  one 
week  to  prepare  an  answer,  and  by  smooth 
speech  finally  triumphed. 

Lines  120- liK).  The  vein  of  optimism  running 
through  these  lines  is  characteristic  of  a  man 
trained  as  he  had  been. 

Lines  198, 199.  Harmodxus  and  Aristogiton, 
Athenians  who  put  to  death  the  tyrant  Hip- 
parchus. 

Lines  222-231.  Such  was  the  fascination  of 
the  terrible  city,  and  snob  was  his  sympathy  in 
the  great  movement,  that  had  his  funds  not 
given  out,  he  doubtless  would  have  perished 
with  his  friends,  the  Brissotins.  He  returned 
to  £Ingland  in  December,  1792. 


Line  236.  Twice,  He  left  Englaztd  ia  ^f 
▼ember,  1792. 

Line  245.  To  abide.  He  remained  m  Lok 
dnring  the  winter  of  1792-93,  with  Im  IsvOff 
Richsml. 

Line  247.  The  movement  of  CSsikaoi  la^ 
Wilberf oroe  for  abolishing  the  slave  txsde.  isf 
sonnet  to  William  Clarkson. 

Lines  264, 265.  When  in  1793  Et^lasd  >b4 
with  Holland  and  Spain  s^^aiust  F^ule^  us- 
dignation  knew  no  bounds.  If  Knglff"^  vaf  ■ 
disappoint  him,  where  was  he  to  look  ia  u^ 
port? 

Line  283.  rejoiced.  This  is  the  eufanimao 
of  that  idea  of  interest  in  mankind  OTtmk  - 
the  bounds  of  England  which  be^sa  m  ir 
poetry  of  Goldsmith,  was  contiuaed  in  Car^ 
and  became  so  intense  in  Wordsworth. 

Line  315.  red-cross  Jiag,  Union  Ja^  ^ 
red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  white  eras  i 
St.  Andrew. 

Lines  316-^30.  Wordsworth,  in  his  adrertbf 
ment  to  "Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  says:  **DfiTBi? 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1793,  poM' 
month  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  view  of  the  M 
then  preparing  for  sea  at  Portsmouth,  apd  «s 
the  place  with  melancholy  forebodings." 

Lines  331-375.  The  *' Reign  of  Terror "  k- 
gan  in  France  in  July,  1793. 

Line  381.  ^  Madame  Roland,  wife  of  tW  c^ 
ister  of  the  interior  under  Dumonrie^  Vi* 
upon  the  sca^old.  turning  to  the  statoe  ol  U^ 
erty,  she  said,  O  Liberty,  what  criaw  « 
committed  in  thy  name  1  "  Her  hnsbaul  flo* 
mitted  suicide. 

Line  ;«3.     O  Friend,  etc.    The  resak,  gn^ 


in  the  following  lines,  was  not  a  Strang 

a  nature  li ke  Wordsworth's.    The  echpee  d  i* 

fair  idol  of  ^e  rights  of  roan  was  almoet  tooi- 

Line  430.  The  lore  of  Nature  hsd  bwif 
perseded  by  the  love  of  Man,  and  now  tkftt  ti» 
second  love  was  weakening,  the  eriat  was  ««< 
at  hand. 

Lines  436-480.  In  his  most  passionate  ipm^, 
temperance  was  at  the  centre,  and  preTWS* 
the  name  of  emotion  from  cxmsnmine  bin. 

Line  491.  With  Robert  Joiies  in  the  vaob* 
of  1790. 

Lines  496, 497.  See  sonnet,  '^  Composed  vm 
Calais,"  1802. 

Line  498.  A  rras.  A  town  one  hundred  ■«• 
from  Paris,  celebrated  for  its  tapestrtet.  i' 
birthplace  of  Robespierre. 

Line  512.  The  reaction  from  the  "  R€%«  ' 
Terror"  had  set  in;  all  partis  combined  •?«»« 
Robespierre,  and  he  was  exeeoted  byhis^ifv^ 
supporters,  July  28, 1794. 

Line  513.     T%e  day.    In  August  IT^ 

Line  515.  Over  the  Ulverston  Bsnds,  ^^ 
the  waters  of  Windermere  find  their  way  *** 

Line  534.  At  Cartmell.  where  the  IW.  ^ 
liam  Taylor,  master  at  HawksheM)  Sek-*^ 
1782-86,  was  buried.  Just  before  hia  a«»  » 
sent  for  the  upper  bojrs  of  the  school  (ip<^ 
whom  was  Wordsworui),  and  took  !«»▼«  of  »• 
with  a  solemn  bleoaing. 
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*'-  Address  to  the  Soholan  of  the  Villas 

a." 

le  536.    Besides  the  inBcription  are  the  fol> 
from  Qray :  — 


m  mariu,  ■tranffer,  leek  not  to  disdoM, 
<lraw  hia  frmilUM  from  their  dread  abode/'  eto. 

le  552.  The  writing:  ef  poetry  was  imposed 
task  npon  the  bo^s  of  the  Hawkshead 
[>1 .  See  *  *  Lines  Written  as  a  School  Kxw 
kt  Hawkshead,  Anno  ^tatis  14.'^ 
:%^m  5(i6-698.  On  his  wa^  to  Hawkshead 
Fnmess  Abbey  and  Conishead  Priory. 
»OK  Eleyemth.  Line  1.  time.  The 
ig-n  of  Terror." 

ne  11.  in  the  People,  How  deep  was  that 
I  'which  cotild  still  trust  in  the  conscience  of 
najseeal 

nes  53-73.^  The  dread  of  revolntion  in 
LAnd  was  in  consequence  of  there  being 
y  supporters  of  France  there. 
ne  9H.  /  began.  He  was  now  to  use  his 
Llect  more  than  his  heart,  and  to  study  man 
citizen ;  the  result  was  that  he  was  led  to 
»  a.  greater  interrat  in  political  and  national 
stions  than  any  poet  of  his  time. 
ines  105-144.  These  lines  first  appeared  in 
Friend,  Oct.  6.1809.  They  were  written 
S05,  and,  as  he  looked  back  on  the  dream 
oh  was  now  becoming  fulfilled,  it  added 
r  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  Humanity,  and 
le  him  the  charapiou  of  tlie  rights  of  man. 
klso  furnished  him  the  impulse  to  write  that 
loeophioal  poem,  **  The  Excursion.** 
*ine  175.     In  1795. 

ane  206.  In  this  act  his  last  hopes  of  libertv 
fered  eclipse,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
me  and  aespondency;  yet  his  hatred  of  op- 
sston  be<»une  stronger  than  ever,  for  he  be- 
'ed  that  in  this  movement  all  the  darkest 
nts  of  the  old  regime  were  combined.  He 
ered  his  indignation  in  that  remarkable 
ies  of  sonnets  on  liberty, 
^i nes  223-320.  He  now  set  about  the  analysis 
right  in  the  abstract,  and  in  this  operation 
m  the  ^rrounds  of  right  disappeared.  This 
B  the  onsis  of  his  life.  He  now  plunged  into 
I  nether  gloom  by  the  use  of  this  critical 
!ulty.  He  grew  sceptical  of  faith  which 
lid  not  be  demonstrated  b^  logic. 
'Wordsworth  was  working  out  Godwin's 
Uosophy,  —  that  nothing  should  be  admitted 
certain  unless  confirmed  by  reason.**  —  £. 

lOOUIB. 

Lines  333-348.  7%en  t/ ira«,  etc.  In  the  winter 
1794  he  joined  his  sister  at  Halifax.  He  had 
t  seen  her  since  1790.  She  had  alwavs  been 
I  better  angel,  and  in  this  sickness  of  his  soul 
e  knew  what  remedpr  to  apply.  The  world 
s  loTed  to  view  the  picture  of  the  devotion  of 
larles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  their  lives  of  sad* 
ss;  the  companion  picture  of  WiUiam  and 
orothy  Wordsworth  is  not  less  interesting  and 
Qching.  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  says :  *'*'  Not  Laura 
ith  Petrarch,  not  Beatrice  with  Dante  are 
ore  really  connected  than  Wordsworth  with 


his  sister  Dorothy."  See  Dorothy  Words- 
worth; or^  Story  qfa  ISister^s  Love^  by  Edmund 
Lee. 

Line  360.  Buonaparte  summoned  the  Pope  to 
anoint  him  emperor  of  France  in  1804. 

Line  376.  Coleridge  was  in  Sicily,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  Malta. 

Line  379.  TimoUon.  Who  reduced  Sicily  to 
order.  He  refused  all  titles,  and  lived  as  a 
private  citizen. 

^  Lines  418-423.    See  sonnet  on  **  Departure  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  for  Naples.** 

Line  444.  Comates,  See  Theocritus,  Idyll 
vii.  28. 

Line  450.    At  Dove  Cottage. 

Of  the  three  books  of  **  The  Prelude  **  which 
describe  the  poet*8  residence  in  France  Mr. 
John  Morley  says :  **  They  are  an  abiding  lesson 
to  brave  men  how  to  bear  themselves  in  hours 
of  public  stress.** 

Book  Twelfth.  Lines  1-43.  Healing  bad 
been  ministered  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  he 
now  looked  upon  the  face  of  Nature  with  the 
imaginative  delight  of  childhood  vet  with  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  sources  of  her  beauty. 
The  harmony  of  thought  and  language  in  this 
passage  is  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  Tintem 
Abbey.** 

Line  151.  And  yet  I  knew  a  maid,  eto.  The 
reference  here  is  not  to  his  sister,  but  to  Mary 
Hutchinson,  who  afterward  became  his  wife. 
Next  to  the  blessing  of  that  sister,  who  con- 
ducted him  from  the  region  of  despair  and 
spiritual  death  to  that  of  assured  hope  and  en- 
largement of  soul,  stands  that 

**  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature**  daily  food.'* 

Her  simi>lioity^  of  maimer  and  her  soothing 
and  sustaining  influence  are  celebrated  in  many 
lines  of  the  poet*s  later  works.  In  the  com- 
panionship of  two  such  appreciative  and  home- 
nearted  women,  he  was  blessed  beyond  most  of 
his  brethren  in  song. 

Lines  208-225.  It  is  this  element  in  Words- 
worth*s  poetry  that  gives  it  its  unwithering 
freshness,  its  power  to  make  us  see  beautv  in  the 
commonplace,  and  to  help  us  idealize  tne  reaJ. 
Tlins  Wordsworth's  philosophy  is  not  a  theory; 
it  is  a  ii/e.  It  had  saved  him  from  despondency 
and  spiritual  death;  it  will  recreate  all  of  those 
who  will  but  put  themselves  under  its  in- 
fluences. 

Lines  261-271.  When,  etc.  The  spiritual  free- 
dom which  sets  the  poet*s  imagination  into 
action  seldom  fails  to  centre  it  upon  solid  foun- 
dations. 

line  287.  One  Christmaa-time.  This^  was 
evidently  1783.  His  father  was  then  living 
at  Penrith,  and  the  led  va^freya  would  go  by 
Kirkstone  Pass  and  Ambleside.  From  Amble- 
side to  Hawkshead  there  are  two  roads  which 
meet  within  about  two  miles  of  Hawkshead 
villaee;  here  there  are  two  crags,  either  of 
which  would  answer  the  description. 

Lines  311-335.  Wordsworth  in  this  passage 
corroborates  what  has  already  been  saia  of  his 
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susceptibility  to  sound  ;  he  is  alwajrs  listening, 
and  when  he  afterwards  recalls  the  sceues,  he 
blends  sights  and  sounds,  the  latter  gf  ten  being 
the  most  prominent. 

Book  Thibteenth.  Lines  1-10.  The  power 
with  which  Wordsworth  illustrated  this  truth 
makes  him  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  and 
benefactors  of  hb  age.  He  is  no  less  the  poet 
of  contemplation  than  the  poet  of  passion,  and 
the  lesson  was  taught  him  by  Nature,  it  is 
only  by  calmness  in  the  midst  of  passion  that 
the  highest  beauty  in  poetry  is  attained.  All 
of  Wordsworth's  finest  poetry  is  the  result  of 
emotions  recollected  in  tranquillity. 

Lines  48-119.  His  emotion  being  now  under 
regulation,  he  determined  to  find  out  the  truths 
of  numan  life.  He  gave  up  his  sanguine  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  and  turned  to 
the  abodes  of  simple  men,  where  duty,  love, 
and  reverence  were  to  be  found  in  their  true 
relation  and  worth. 

Lines  130-141 .  His  wounded  heart  was  healed 
as  he  experienced  the  **  love  in  huts  where  poor 
men  lie.  ' 

Lines  141-160.  From  the  terrace-walk  in  the 
garden  of  the  Cockermouth  home  can  be  seen 
the  hill  here  referred  to,  and  the  road  running 
over  its  summit.  The  road  is  now  only  a  foot- 
path, but  was  then  a  public  way  to  Isel,  a  town 
on  the  Derwent. 

Lines  160-185.  The  riches  which  he  gleaned 
from  these  mines  of ^  neglected  wealth  made 
him  the  singer  of  '*  simple  songs  for  thinking 
hearts.'* 

Lines  186-220.  Wordsworth  here  touches  the 
core  of  our  modem  artificial  life  and  thinking. 

Lines  220-278.  This  passage  is  the  finest  m 
thought^nd  the  most  perfect  in  expression,  of 
any  of  *  *  The  Prelude.  * '  it  illustrates  the  courage 
of  the  man  who  dared  thus,  in  an  age  of  super- 
ficiality and  pride,  to  flv  in  the  face  of  all  the 
poetical  creeds,  and  make  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  we  encounter  on  the  common  high  road  of 
life  the  subjects  of  his  song. 

Line  314.  Sarum^s  Plain.  In  1793  he  wan- 
dered with  his  friend  William  Calvert  over 
Salisbury  Plain.    See  **  Guilt  and  Sorrow." 

Line  353.  unpremeditated  stra  ins.  The  *  *  De- 
scriptive  Sketches.'*  Coleridge  happened  upon 
these  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
1793,  and  wrote  of  them:  *' Seldom,  if  ever, 
was  the  emergence  of  a  great  and  original  poetic 
genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently 
announced.*' 

Line  361.    The  poets  did  not  meet  until  1797. 

Book  Foxtkteenth.  Lines  1-10.  In  the 
summer  of  1793  he  visited  his  friend  Jones  in 
Wales. 

Lines  35-130.  Of  this  vision  of  the  transmut- 
ing power  of  imagination,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
says:  ^*,It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Wordsworth's  grand  style.  It  is  as  sustained 
and  stately  as  Milton,  but  differs  from  Milton's 
style  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  diction.^' 

Lines  168, 169.  By  (ove^  etc.  No  great  poet 
has  been  content  with  mere  outward  Nature ; 
he  must  pass  through  ft  to  the  soul  of  man. 


Wordsworth  never  rests  in  whst 
outward  eye ;  he  rests  only  in  the 
caused  by  what  the  sem^  reveaL 

Line  253.  *'  What  was  oikce  hank  is  V| 
worth  was  toned  by  the  won^aly  s««rtM 
his  sister ;  and  with  a^evotkni  aa  m*  m  c 
noble  she  dedicated  to  him  her  life  aad  hna 
—  Edbcund  Lee.  See  '*  The  Spazrov » >i 
and**  Tin  tern  Abbey." 

Lines  26(>-268.    Mary  Hnt^naaiM.  Si* 
was  a  Phantom  of  delight,"  aecood  maam. 

Line  281.  Wordsworth  said:  -^  He  ae 
sister  are  the'  two  beii^s  to  whon  bit  wc^ 
is  most  indebted." 

Line  311.  See  adverdKmeot  to  ^TWi 
lude,"  p.  124. 

Line  353.    After  leavinsr  Londoa.  IT^ 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  the  valkTt 
Wye,  and   later  -visited   with  his  mta 
scenes  of  his  youth  in  Cnmberiaad  lai  % 
moreland. 

Lines  355-369.      Calvert.     Sm 
Raisley  Calvert,"  and  note  to 
upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree." 

Line  396.  See  prefatory  note  to  **  Hv  B 
lude." 

Lines  404-107.  '' The  Idiot  Boy"  ad' ^ 
Thorn." 

Line  419.  In  the  spring  of  1800  thdr  Wi 
John,  who  was  captain  of  an  East  hixM 
came  to  their  new  home  at  Otmuoen^  &i 
mained  with  them  about  eight  rooatk.  < 
the  fall  he  started  upon  the  voyage 
intended  should  be  his  last,  as  be  desinJ : 
with  his  brother  and  sister.  In  FebnisrT.  "A 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Portland,  sm  A\ 
board  perished.  There  are  ton^iag  tCsM 
to  him  in  **  Elegiac  Verses,"  **€hanc(ffWJ 
Happy  Warrior,"  and  ** Lines  sqggvstW  ^ 
ing  reele  Castle  in  a  Storm." 

Lines  430-454.  The  grand  detenosBStka  «^ 
wluch  Wordsworth,  abandoning  pn^^ 
life  and  giving  himself  to  eoantflnetiBr  3 
**  mechanical  and  utilitarian  theonoi  d  i 
time,"  stood  nn  agunst  ridicule  and  0b*if1 
cannot  be  matoned  in  literature. 

See  Coleridge,  *'To  a  Oentlenutn,**  f»»H 
nificant  appreciation  of  *^  The  Pkvlndi.** 

Page  222.    The  Recutsb. 

The  poet's  own  history  of  this  poen  lus  he 

G'ven  m  his  introductory  notes  to  '*1V  n 
de  "  and  "  The  Ezcnrsion.**  pp.  1S4  wi « 
'*  The  Excursion"  was  the  onlyooeof  tbfdri 
projected  poems  that  was  nubhidied  ixcm  ^ 
author's  life.  Selections  rrom  **  Th»  R«J» 
were  pnblished  in  his  Guide  to  the  Ldkrt.  i 
of  which,  "The  Water-Fowl,"  app««Ji«"^ 
sequent  editions  of  his  poems ;  sod  tt^T*] 
Nature's  invitation  do  I  come  '*  ind  "  BU 
season  was  it,"  were  pnblished  bythtBi^^ 
Lincoln  in  the  Memmrs,  Ahhoash  tbcit^ 
tions  have  been  given  in  this  edHioB^a**^ 
Recluse"  was  first  printed  in  l^''^^* 
date  of  composition  is  conjectmal,  it  «*■»■* 
to  place  it  here  with  the  poemi  vritt** 
Grasmore. 
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Lines  1-18.  Once  to  the  verge^  etc.  These 
lines,  if  taken  literally,  refer  to  the  Hawks- 
lead  days,  or  to  those  of  his  collegre  vacation. 

Line  59.  One  qf  thy  lowly  Dwellings,  Dove 
Cottage. 

Lines  71-175.  On  Nature* 8  invitation  do  I 
:ome,  etc.    ^>ee  note,  p.  H^U. 

Lines  152-107.  Bleak  season  was  it^  etc.  See 
aote,  p.  831. 

Lines  203,  etc.  Behold  how  with  a  grace^  etc. 
§ee  **  Water-Fowl,"  p.  401. 

Line  t555.  Pilgrim  of  the  Sea.  John  Words- 
RTorth.  See  '*  When,  to  the  attractions  of  the 
busy  world,"  and  note. 

Line  657.    And  others.    The  Hutchinsons. 

Line  ti60.  Philosopher  and  Poet.  Coleridge. 
!>ee  **  Stanzas  written  in  my  Pocket-Copy  of 
Fhomson^s  *  Castle  of  Indolence,'  "  p.  2i^,  and 
lote,  p.  848. 

Line  703.  While  yet  an  innocent  little  one^  etc. 
5ee  "  Prelude,"  book  i. 

Lines  836-839. 

*  Descend^  prophetic  Spirit  I  that  inspir^st 
The  human  Soul^^  etc. 

"  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  Soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come." 

Rhakspkbs's  Sonnet*. 

Lines  754-860.  Used  in  Wordsworth's  origi- 
tud  prefatory  note  to  *'  The  fizcnrsion,"  as 
*  Prospectus.'* 

Paj^232.    The  Brotheks. 

This  exquisite  idyl  —  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
poet's  works  —  possesses  all  the  beauty  and 
ptmdeur  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  vale  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid.  Ennerdale  surpasses, 
in  its  chaotic  grandeur,  any  other  vale  in  the 
Tistrict :  it  is  guarded  by  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tains which  seem  to  force  the  little  commu- 
nity of  dalesmen  into  closer  unity  and  affection, 
[t  is  a  fitting  framework  for  a  healthy  social 
jrder. 

Line  310.  the  Great  Oaoel  .  .  .  Leeza.  The 
Sreat  Gavel,  so  called,  I  imagine,  from  its  re- 
lemblance  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  It 
itands  at  the  head  of  the  several  vales  of  Enner- 
lale,  Wastdale,  and  Borrowdale.  The  Leeza 
is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Enner- 
lale :  on  issuing  from  the  Lake,  it  changes  its 
Mme,  and  is  called  the  End,  Eyue,  or  Enna. 
[t  falls  into  the  Sea  a  little  below  Egremont. 
(V.  W. 

Coleridge  says  of  this  and  the  following 
(>oem:  **Tlie  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the 
ihepherd-raariner  in  the  poem  of  *The  Bro- 
thers/ those  of  the  shepherd  of  Greenhead  Gill 
in  *The  Michael,'  have  all  the  verisimilitude 
ind  representative  quality  that  the  purposes  of 
poetry  can  re<^nire.  They  are  persons  of  a 
Known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners 
ind  sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circum- 
tUuDoes  common  to  the  class." 

Page  238.    Michael. 

The  scene  of  this  pastoral   is  Greenhead 


Ghyll,  not  far  from  Dove  Cottage.  Turning  to 
the  right  from  the  highway  by  the  **Swan 
Inn,"  and  following  the  beck,  one  will,  with- 
out much  difficultv,  find  where  the  '"'  Evening 
Star  "  was  situated ;  and  a  little  farther  up  the 
beck  sheepfolds,  which  are  now  used.  Prob- 
ably Michael's  fold  was  still  higher  up ;  on  the 
right  of  the  beck  there  is  a  large  oak-tree 
which  may  be  the  **  Clipping  Tree."  A  visit  to 
the  Ghyll  and  the  pasture-land  on  the  side  of 
Fairfield  is  of  |?reat  assistance  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

Dorothy's  Journal  of  Oct.  11,  1800,  has  the 
following:  ^*  Walked  up  Greenhead  Ghyll  in 
search  of  a  Sheepfold."  13th.  **  W.  composed 
in  the  Evening."  15th.  *'  W.  agfun  composed 
at  the  Sheepfold  after  dinner." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  written 
this  year,  Wordsworth  called  attention  to  the 
greatest  of  national  dangers  —  the  disappear- 
ance of  such  a  class  of  *'  Statesmen  "  as  Michael 
represents,  through  the  absorption  of  small  free- 
holds by  large  estates.  See  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Wordsworth^  chajpter  iv. 

Line  169.^  Clipping  Tree.  Clipping  is  the 
word  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  shear- 
ing.   W.  W. 

See  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  Life  and  Natttre  of  the 
English  Lakes,  ''A  Brig  End  Sheep  Clipping." 

Page  244.    The  Idle  Shepherd-Bots. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  in  the  Langdale 
Pikes,  —  Harrison  Stickle,  and  Pike  o'  Stickle, 
at  the  head  of  Great  Langdale.  It  is  reached 
from  Grasmere  by  Easdnle,  a  vigorous  climb, 
over  Silver  How,  or  by  Red  Bank.  The  first 
two  routes  for  pedestrians  only,  the  last  is  a 
good  carriage  road.^  The  last  stanza  of  the 
poem  is  a  good  description  of  the  Ghyll  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Page  247.  **It  was  Aif  April  Morkivo: 
Fresh  and  Clear." 

In  this  vear  life  at  the  Cottage  was  enriched 
by  visits  from  Coleridge,  Robert  Jones,  John 
Wordsworth,  and  the  Hutchinsons.  Dorothy 
writes  in  her  Journal,  **0n  Sunday  (June  29) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Hartley  came." 

This  and  the  following  six  poems  belong  to 
a  class,  ""On  the  Naming  of  Places,"  written 
to  record  incidents  which  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  poet's  friends.  To  one 
familiar  with  the  lake  land  the  evidence  of 
attachments  for  localities  where  little  incidents 
have  taken  place  is  seen  in  the  names  there 
preserved.  All  lovers  of  the  poet  delight  in 
identifying  places  especially  dear  to  him. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  in  Easdale,  a  half- 
hour's  walk  from  Dove  Cottage.  Leaving 
Grasmere  village  we  soon  cross  Goodv  Bridge 
and  Easdale  beck,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
poet  said  he  had  composed  thousands  of  verses. 
Following  this  beck  from  the  bridge,  we  come 
to  a  deep  pool,^  with  a  '*  single  mountain  cot- 
tage "  not  tar  distant.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  is  the  monntain  terrace,  Lancrigg, 
where  **  The  Prelude  "  was  oomposed. 
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The  poet's  sister  is  f reqnently  referred  to  as 
"Emma"  or ''  Emmeline.^' 

Paiare  248.  To  Joanna  (HuxoraNBON). 

Thiis  Boeue  is  laid  on  the  Rotha,  the  river 
which  flows  by  the  Orasmere  Churchyard  (where 
the  poet  is  buried),  and  empties  into  the  lake ; 
thenoe  it  flows  into  Rydal  Water. 

Dorothy  writes,  Aug,  22,  **W.  read  us  the 
poem  *  Joanna,'  beside  the  Rothay,  by  the 
roadside." 

The '"  lofty  firs ''  stood  near  the  church  tower 
but  were  removed  to  widen  the  road.  The  *'  tali 
rock  "  is  probably  on  the  side  of  Helm  Crag. 
Silyer-how,  Longhrigpr,  Fairfield,  and  Helvel- 
lyn  are  the  mountains  which  surround  the 
VaJe;  while  Skiddaw.  Glaramara,  and  Kirk- 
stone  are  at  a  eonsiaerable  distance  on  the 
north  and  east. 

Page  249.    "Thkke  i8  AN  Ebonence." 
The  ** eminence*'  is  Stone- Arthur,  on  the 
east  of  the  road  leadi^  over  Dunraail  Raise, 
and  is  between  Greenhead  Ghyll  and  Tongue 
GhyU. 

Page  249.  "  A  Nakeow  Girdle  of  Rough 
Stones  and  Craos." 

The  Coleridges  remained  at  DoTe  Cottage 
until  Greta  Hall,  at  Keswick,  was  ready  for 
them  in  July. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  easily  identified, 
although  no  woodland  path  now  leads  from 
the  cottage  to  the  lake,  and  the  coach  road  and 
cottages  break  the  privacy  of  the  **  eastern 
shore."  On  the  10th  of  October,  Dorothy's 
Journal  says :  *'  William  sat  up  after  me  writing 
*  Point  Rash  Judgment.' " 

Pago  250.    To  M.  H. 

Dorothy  writes  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  Sept.  10: 
**Our  cottage  is  quite  lar^  enough  for  us, 
though  very  small.  .  .  .  We  have  a  boat  on  the 
lake,  and  a  small  orchard  and  a  small  garden ; 
which,  as  it  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  we 
regard  with  pride  and  partialitv."  ^  The  cottage 
contained  only  six  rooms,  and  with  the  Cole- 
ridges, the  Hutchinsons  and  John,  they  must 
have  been  a  bit  crowded.  Marv  Hutchinson 
was  with  them  for  several  months  during  this 
year,  and  the  Coleridges  for  two. 

Of  the  exact  location  of  the  scene  of  the 
poem  it  may  still  be  said,  **  the  travellers  know 
it  not,"  althoQ^h^  ™^i!7  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertam  it.  The  place  is  near  Rydal 
Mount  or  in  the  grounds  of  Rydal  Park,  and 
a  hunt  for  it  will  well  repay  one. 

Page  251.  The  Watbbfall  and  the 
Eglantine. 

There  are  three  roads  from  Orasmere  to 
Rydal :  one,  a  footpath  under  Nab  Soar,  which 
Dr.  Arnold  called  Old  Corruption;  "  a  second 
over  White  Moss  Common,  which  he  called 
**  Bit  by  Bit  Reform ; "  and  a  third,  the  coach 
road  by  the  lake-side,  ''*'  Radical  Reform."  It 
18  by  the  first  of  these  roads  that  the  toeiie  of 


this  poem  is  laid.    Eglantines  adB 
though  not  abundantly. 

Fnday,  April  23,  1802,  Dorothy 
Journal :  **  We  went  toward  Rydal  m^sr  \ 
iScar.  ^  The  sun  shone  and  we  w«r*  ^r, 
Coleridge  and  I  poshed  in  before.  W»l 
William  sitting  on  iJie  stones,  feastise  "j 
silence,  and  I  sat  down  nnon  a  ro^  ^ 
a  couch  it  might  be,  unaer  the  Be«r 
William's*  Eglantine.'" 

Page  252.    The  Oak  and  the  Bbook. 

Wordsworth's  note  helps  m  to  dctcrab'i 
locality  under  Nab  Scar,  near  the 
path,  ^'  Old  Corruption."    There  is  sgB  a  k 
stone  far  up  on  the  side  of  the  xnoaMaaK.  a 
may  be  the  '*  lofty  stone  "  of  this 


Page  253.    Hart-Leap  Well. 

Suggested  to  Wordsworth  and  his 
thev  were  making  the  memomble  ymrm^  b 
Sockbum  to  Grasmere  in  Deoemher.  ITSB, 
1887  I  visited    the   scene  here  described  i 
found  a  desolate  spot  indeed. 

**  More  dolafal  plsoe  did  never  ejn  aai^  * 

The  aspens  and  stone  pillars  are  bo  mm*,  % 
the  stone  basin  still  remains.  A  wall  ^  ^ 
built  where  it  is  possible  thmt  the  **F^ 
stood.  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  rwaSrd  i 
place  in  1883,  thinks  the  stone  in  tW  ni 
which  shows  signs  of  having  been  ' 
dressed,  may  be  one  of  the  '*  pillars." 
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Page  257.    The  Childless  Fathix. 

Line  10.  funeral  basin.  In  several  prti  < 
the  North  of  England,  when  a  fanoil  ah 
place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs  of  bozvo>ifl  i 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  vM  *A 
coffin  is  taken  up.  and  each  per»(Hi  who  sttNl 
the  funeral  ordinarily  takes  a  wpng  of  tlds  b« 
wood,  and  throws  it  into  the  grare  d  ^ 
deceased.    W.  W. 

Page  257.    Rural  Abghitectuek. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  awodstcJ  v^ 
Lake  Thirlmere,  Great  How  being  the  y^ 
which  rises  between  Thirimere  and  Lec^' 
thwaite  Dale.    See  note  to  *^  '^e  Waggoas 

Page  258.    Ellen  Irwin. 

See  Scott's  MinOreUy  ^  tAe  SvUbA  i^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  98,  for  the  history  of  the  &w* 
ballad  *^Fair  Helen  of  Kiroonnell." 

Sept.  10,  Dorothy  writes  to  a  friend:  "^ 
liam  is  jpoing  to  publish  a  second  ediooB  4 
the  Lyrtcal  ballads  with  a  second  ^nltm] 
These  were  published  at  the  close  of  dnTf^ 
with  the  famous  D^ensio  of  his  iffindpiH  f 
poetic  diction.  Coleridge  wrote  of  thm  n^ 
umes :  **  I  should  judge  of  a  man's  hesrt  m 
intellect,  predsely  according  to  the  ^^€^^ 
intensity  of  the  admiration  with  whifik  bf  tm 
these  poems." 

The  Kirtle  is  a  river  in  the  ■oathanpvttf 
Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  whii^  tfat  fK*> 
here  relied  took  plao«.    W.  W. 
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Pag«260.  A  Chabaoteb. 
T\u8  is  a  tribute  to  Wordsworth's  college 
ite  and  friend,  Robert  Jones,  with  whom  he 
died  France  and  Switzerland  in  the  college 
cation  of  1790,  and  Wales  in  1791.  To  him 
dedicated  ''  Descriptive  Sketches,"  1793. 

• 

Page  261.    Inscbiptions  : 

POR    THB    fiPOT    WHERE    THE    HSRMITAOB 

STOOD  ON  ST.  Herbert's  island,  dbb- 

WENTWATBB. 

[)erwentwater  is  rich  in  literarv  and  histori- 
i  associations.  It  attracted  Gray,  Words- 
rth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Carlyle,  the  Arnolds, 
i  Southey.  ^ne  places  here  of  most  interest 
)  the  island  where  Herbert,  St.  Cuthbert's 
end,  had  his  shrine ;  Cat-Ghyll,  the  favorite 
ok  of  Southey's,  and  Crag  of  the  Friars 
loee  beauty  first  inspired  Ruskin,  and  where 
w  stands  the  simple  memorial  of  that 
ant. 

SVritten  with  a  pencil  upon  a  btonb  in 

THE  WAU.  OF  the  HOUSE  (AN  OUTHOUSE), 
ON  THE  ISLAND  AT  ORA8MEBB. 

rhere  is  only  one  island  in  Grasmere  Lake, 
is  still  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  a  rude  pile 
U  stands  there. 

1801 

Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal  reveals  to  us 
It  this  year  there  was  much  reading  of 
enser  and  Chaucer,  and  much  worry  over  the 
odjtion  of  Coleridce.  The  actual  poetic  out- 
t  was  not  large.  Wordsworth  tried  his  hand 
modernizing  Chaucer,  and  began  '*  The  £x- 


rsion. 


»» 


Page  262.  The  Sparbow's  Nest. 
rhe  old  manor  house  with  garden  and  ter- 
»-waIk  at  Coekermoath  remains  essentially 
it  was  in  Wordsworth's  day.  Emmeline  is 
I  sister  Dorothy.  An  interesting  memorial 
the  early  days  of  these  children  has  been 
sently  erected  in  the  Park  at  Cockermouth : 
drinKing  fountain  for  man  and^  beast  sur- 
»unted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  a  child. 

Page  262.  Pelion  and  Ossa. 
flow  the  desire  of  the  poet's  heart  has  be- 
ne a  reality  is  revealed  m  the  following  from 
mes  Russell  Lowell,  alluding  to  the  lake 
id,  "  This  Chartreuse  of  Worasworth,  dedi- 
.ed  to  the  Genius  of  Solitude,  will  allude  to 
imperturbable  calm,  the  finer  natures  and 
»  more  highly  tempered  intellects  ^^  .  .  and 
&r  the  entrance  gate  to  that  purifying  seeln- 
n  shall  be  inscribed  : 

IDnds  inoooent  and  quiet  take 
This  for  sn  bermiUge.** 

Page  263.    The  Pbiobess's  Talx. 
Proif.  Dowden  eaUs  this  work  *'at  once  frank 
li  faithful,"  in  spite  of  its  many  defects. 
Friday,  4tb,  Dorothy  writes  in  her  Journal : 
Nm.  tniDsUtiiig    'The   Prioress's   Tale.'" 


Saturday,  5Ui.  **  Wm.  finished  *  The  Prioress's 
Tale.'  and  after  tea  Mary  and  he  wrote  it 
out.'* 

Page  266.  The  Cuckoo  and  thb  Nightin- 
gale. 

Line  201 .  With  such  a  master^  etc.  From  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  as  are  idso  Stanzas 
zliv.  and  zlv.,  which  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense.    W.  W. 


x8o2 

This  year  is  an  exceedingly  busy  one  for  the 
poet.  A  frequent  entry  in  Dorothy's  Journal 
IS, ''  Wm.  worked  at  the  Pedlar."  The  baUads 
and  sonnets  are  revelations  of  the  life  he  was 
living,  the  most  significant  event  of  whidb  was 
his  marriage  to  Miuy  Hutchinson. 

Page  273.    The  Sailob'b  Motheb. 

The  title  of  this  poem  in  Dorothy's  Journal 
is  "  The  Singiuff  Bird."  Friday,  March  12, 
she  writes :  VVilliam  finished  *  The  Singing 
Bird.' " 

Page  274.    Alice  Fell. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  16,  Dorothy  gives  a  de- 
tiuled  history  of  the  occurrence  with  Mr. 
Graham,  closing  with :  *'  Mr.  G.  left  Mary  to 
bay  her  a  new  cloak."  On  Friday  (March  14), 
Dorothy  writes,  *'ln  the  evening  auter  tea  Wil- 
liam wrote,  *  AUce  Fell.'  " 

Page  275.    Beogabs. 

Under  date  of  May  27, 1800,  Dorothy  gives 
details  of  the  event  out  of  which  the  poem 
grew,  and  under  Saturday  (March  13, 1802)  she 
writes:  ^*W.  wrote  the  poem  of  the  Beggar 
Woman."  The  quarry  is  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads  leading  from  Rydal  to  Gras- 
mere.   See  **  Sequel  to  the  *  Beggars,'  "  1817. 

Pa^  276.     To  A  BUTTEBFLT. 

This  poem  refers  to  the  same  period  as  "  The 
Sparrow's  Nest,"  Cockermoutn  dajrs,  before 
1778.  Dorothy  says:  "  While  we  were  at  break- 
fast W.  wrote  the  poem  *To  a  Butterfly.' 
The  thought  came  upon  him  as  we  were  talking 
about  the  pleasure  we  both  always  felt  at  the 
sight  of  a  butterfly.  I  told  him  Uiat  I  used  to 
chase  them  a  little,  but  that  I  was  afraid  of 
brushing  the  dust  off  their  wings,  and  did  not 
catch  them." 

Page  276.    The  Emiobant  Motheb. 
Mu«h  16  Dorothy  writes:   **  William  went 

Einto  the  orchard  and  wrote  a  part  of  *  The 
aigrant  Mother.' "  **  Wednesday.  —  William 
went  up  into  the  orchard  and  finished  the 
poem," 


}) 


Page  277.    "  Mt  Heabt  Leaps  Up." 

This  poem  is  the  key-note  of   all  Words- 

worUi's  poetry :  it  is  **  The  Prelude  "  condensed 

into  a  lyiie. 
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Page  278.    Wbittejj  in  March. 

Under  date  of  April  16  (Good  Friday),  Doro- 
thy writes  in  the  Journal  the  details  of  their 
walk  from  Ulls  water  oYer  Kirkstone  Pass, 
daring  which  this  poem  was  composed.  A 
little  below  Hartsteep  in  Patterdale  is  the 
bridge  over  Ooldrill  Beck. 

Line  10.  Dorothy  says  (in  Journal):  '* Be- 
hind us  a  flat  pasture  with  forty-two  cattle 
feeding.*' 

Page  278.  The  Redbrkast  ohasimo  the 
Butterfly. 

On  Sunday,  April  18,  Dorothy  writes:  **  A 
mild  grey  morning  with  rising  vapours.  We 
sate  in  the  orchard,  William  wrote  the  poem  on 
the  Robin  and  the  Butterfly.*'  ''  Tuesday  20, 
wrote  a  conclusion  to  the  poem  of  the  But- 
terfly, *  I  Ve  watched  you  now  a  full  half 
hour.' " 

Line  12.  Father  Adam.  See  ''Paradise 
Lost,"  book  xi.    W.  W. 

Page  279.    Foresight. 

On  Januarv  31,  Dorothy  says:  '*I  found  a 
strawberry  blossom  in  a  rock.  ...  I  uprooted 
it  rashly,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  been  committing 
ad  outrage  ;  so  I  planted  it  again." 

Under  date  ot  2dth  of  April  she  writes: 
''  Wm.  was  in  the  orchard  ...  at  dinner  time 
he  came  in  with  the  poem,  '  Children  gathering 
Flowers.' " 

Page  279.    To  the  Small  Celandine. 

In  Dorothy's  Journal,  April  30»  we  have  the 
following:  *^We  came  into  the  orchard  di- 
rectly after  breakfast,  and  sat  there.  The  lake 
was  calm,  the  sky  cloudy.  W.  began  to  write 
the  poem  of  the  Celandine.  ...  I  walked 
backward  and  forward  with  Willixun.  He  re- 
peated his  poem  to  me." 

Line  8.  Celandine,  Common  pilewort. 
W.  W. 

Page  280.    To  the  Same  Flower, 
In  Dorothy's  Journal,  May  1,  1802,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :   *'  Wm.  wrote  the  Celandine,  second 
part." 

Page  280.     Resolcttion  and  Indepeni>- 

ENCB. 

Dorothy  writes :  *'  When  Wm.  and  I  returned 
from  accompanying  Jones,  we  met  an  old  man 
almost  double.  .  .  .  His  trade  was  to  gather 
leeches.  ...  It  was  late  in  the  evening." 

We  see  from  the  Fen  wick  note  that  the 
elements  which  were  gathered  together  in  this 
poem  were  from  various  sources.  The  mental 
mood  and  **  the  hare  running  races  in  her 
mirth"  are  brought  from  the  walk  over  Barton 
FeU.  The  "  lonely  moor  "  with  the  "  pool "  u 
White  Moss  Common,  which  one  crosses  by  the 
middle  road  to  Rydal. 

After  the  storm  and  the  tumult  of  Nature  — 
'*  the  roaring  of  the  wind,"  and  the  driving  of 
the  floods  —  there  came  the  oalm«  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  music  of  the  becks,  the  freih, 


clear   atmosphere,    and    **tbe  huK  m 
races."    One  would  think  th«t  ~ 

*' A  poet  ooold  not  Imt  be  gsj 
In  such  a  jocood  eompuy.* 

A  kindred  mood  is  awakeaed  ii  di  i 
but  it  is  soon  beclouded  with  *'Um 
fancies  "  which  arise  from  the  ooacnat  la 
between  the  free,  happy,  careless  ^<j«3 
unoffending  creatures  of  God's  lore,  n-'i 
Ufe  of  man.  burdened  with  care  for  Ci  1 
row,  obligea  to  sow  before  he  cam  tm^  '  i 
iug  before  and  after."  Stroi^  as  W  ».^ 
pevertheleas  made  weak  by  sadi  de>«CLx. 
in  this  weakness  there  appeal*  ti»  tgat  i 
old  man,  bv  conversation  with  vhoa  vx 
is  imparted,  power  is  p:iT6n,  a  new  wmr<* 
living  is  supplied,  life  is  made  a  kniiiii  i  i 
diviner  thing. 

As  to  style,  we  might  almost  nr  t 
none.  By  the  simplest  lanipiage,  m  w : 
of  all  color,  with  no  complexity  of  isciia 
have  one  of  the  most  harmonioai  sad 
mined  of  sketches,  —  the  beauty  m 
Btren^tik  of  repose. 

In  its  ethical  beari^  the  poemmk^K 
mon  cause  with  all  of  W<»dsworth*t  ba«« 
the  message  of  which  is  —  ^^Waitr  « 
That  his  philosophy  in  this  reoeet  » 
theoretical  but  practiced,  we  will  m  ox 
has  made  a  trial  of  it  testify. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  time  of  disappin 
at  the  failure  of  cherished  hopes,  sm  vbs 
seemed  nothing  but  a  stm^le  i^aivt « 
necessity,  went  to  Wordsworth's  poeai  ^ 
the  result  says :  — 

'*  From  them  I  seemed  to  leara  vbitw 
be  the  perennial  source  of  happinesK,  tki 
the  greater  evils  of  life  shaiQ  have  bi« 
moved.  And  I  felt  myself  at  onee  becw 
happier  as  I  came  under  Uieir  iiiftufasf " 

Page  282.  '*  I  gbtkved  fob  BvoxAfiE 
In  the  sphere  of  the  sonnet  amoaf  wd 
writers,  Wordsworth's  work  b  by  fsr  tki 
significant,^  not  only  in  the  nature  ami  va 
of  the  subjects  treated,  but  also  ia  tke  ex 
of  comt>neition.  He  restored  the  sooDrt  r 
place  it  held  in  Milton's  time.  Tb«  m't 
the  sonnet  was  at  the  farthest  removt  fan 
style  of  **  The  Prelude  "  and  "  The  E«™ 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  mr  < 
possessed  such  wealth  of  thought  ted  1 
fluency  of  language  should  havebeoi  ea0 


**  Within  the  MMUwt*a  aesoty  pk*  of , 

But  Wordsworth  "had  the  tonie  sf  a  «^ 
some  pride  j "  he  was  a  most  oarefol  vritvi 
was  exceedingly  frugal  in  hii  litemry  tnM 
these  were  the  prerequisites  for  mectm  ^ 
the  sonnet.  The  eare  which  he  aaam^ 
pruning,  recasting,  and  correcting  ha  «q>^ 
ship  is  seen  in  the  frequent  altetstwsi  rf, 
text;  many  of  them  oover  the  pmd<'  ^l 
time,  and  preaerve^fornstheehaacnf**^ 
the  poet*s  mind. 
May  21,  Doiothy  wntm:  "  W.  «■«* 
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lis  on  Daonaparte  after  I  had  read  Milton^s 
3ts  to  him.**  Here  is  the  seed  plot  out  of 
ti  sprang  that  aeries  of  noble  utterances  on 
>en<lenoe  and  liberty.  This  series  was  re- 
ed by  Mr.  btopford  Brooke  in  1897,  "  on 
Lf  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  the  Independ- 
of  Crete,"  and,  as  he  informed  me,  for  use 
e  £ng:lish  schools.  Senator  Hoar  has  said 
'ordsirorth*s  work  here :  **  More  than  any 
of  his  time,  statesman,  philosopher,  or 
,  he  saw  with  unerring  instinct  mto  the 
b  nioral  forces  that  determine  Uie  currents 
istory.'* 

t«e  283.  A  Farewkll. 
Ke  series  of  events,  so  natural  and  homely 
le  life  of  the  poet,  which  we  have  thus  far 
idered  finds  its  significant  and  ineyitable 
rn  in  that  which  this  poem  anticipates. 
Wordsworth  and  Hutchinson  families, 
i  of  Cumbrian  stock,  had  been  a  long  time 
nate.     Dorothy  and  William  Wordsworth 

Mary  Hutchinson  had  been  in  the  same 
ne's  School  at  Penrith  and  the  friendship 
aed  there  naturally  ripened  into  that  love 
ch  enriched  and  beautified  their  lives.  In 
>  the  Hutchinsons  left  Sockbum  and  went 
Sallow  Hill  near  Scarborough.  Dorothy ^s 
mal  from  July  9  to  December  is  rich  in 
'.erial  regarding  the  events  of  the  remaining 
iths  of  the  year.  William  and  Dorothy 
it  to  Oallow  Hill  by  way  of  Keswick,  QretA 
dge  and  Yorkshire  Moors.  From  Keswick 
eridge  accompanied  them  six  or  seven  miles, 
rothy  says  (Thursday,  16th),  "  Met  Mary  and 
a  seven  miles  from  G.  H.  .  .  .  Arrived  at 
How  Hill  at  seven  o'clock." 
'or  the  contrasted  feelings  of  Colerid^  read 

**  Dejection :  An  Ode,'*  written  at  this  time, 
I  pnhushed  on  the  day  of  Wordsworth's  wed- 


284.    **Ths  Suit  has  Long  bbek 


Fune  8,  Dorothywrites  in  her  Journal :  **  W, 
ote  the  poem  'The  Sun  has  long  been  set.' " 

Page  284.     Cohposed  upon  Westmiksteb 

UDQB. 

Fhis  and  the  following  sonnets  of  the  year 
ire  composed  during  the  time^  which  elapsed 
tween  his  arrival  at  Oallow  Hill  and  his  mar- 
ige.  This  interval  was  spent  by  himself  and 
irothy  on  a  visit  to  France.  Dorothy  writes : 
On  Thursday  morning  29,  we  arrived  in  Lon- 
»n.  We  left  London  on  Saturday  morning  at 
df-past  live  or  six,  the  30th.  We  mounted 
e  Dover  coach  at  Charing  Cross.  It  was  a 
mnliful  morning.  The  oitv,  St.  Paul's,  with 
te  river,  and  a  multitude  of  little  boats  made 
most  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  Westmin- 
er  Bridge.  The  houses  were  not  overhung  bv 
leir  cloud  of  smoke,  and  they  spread  out  end- 
nly,  yet  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  with  snch 
fierce  light,  that  there  was  something  like 
le  purity  of  one  of  Nature's  own  grana  speo- 
lekii." 


These  sonnets  are  the  highest  tjrpe  of  Words- 
worth's pure  style ;  all  the  elements  are  so  fused 
that  there  is  nothing  to  divert  attention  from 
the  single  sentiment  pervading  the  whole. 

Page  284.  Composed  bt  the  Sea-side, 
KEAB  CAI4AI8,  August  1802. 

Dorothy  writes :  "  Arrived  at  Calais  at  four 
in  the  morning  of  July  31.  Delightful  walks 
in  the  evenings :  seeing  far  off  in  the  West  the 
coast  of  England,  like  a  cloud,  crested  with 
Dover  Castle,  the  Evening  Star,  and  the  glory 
of  the  sky." 

Page  286.  Composed  kear  Calais,  on  the 
Road  Leading  to  Ardbes. 

Line  1.    Jones  I  as  from  Calais  southward. 

^e  Dedication  to  *  Descriptive  Sketches.") 

This  excellent  Person,  one  of  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friends,  died  in  the  vear  1835.  We 
were  undergraduates  together  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  same  college ;  and  companions  in  many 
a  delightful  ramble  through  his  own  romantic 
CountW  of  North  Wales.  Much  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  comparative  soli- 
tude, which  I  know  was  often  cheered  by  re- 
membrance of  our  youthful  adventures,  and 
of  the  beautiful  regions  which,  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  had  visited  together.  Our  long 
friendship  was  never  subject  to  a  moment's 
intemiption,  —  and,  while  revising  these  vol- 
umes for  the  last  time,  I  have  been  so  often 
reminded  of  my  loss,  with  a  not  unpleasing 
sadness,  that  I  trust  the  Reader  will  excuse 
this  passing  mention  of  a  Man  who  well  de- 
serves from  me  something  more  than  so  brief 
a  notice.  Let  me  only  add,  that  during  the 
middle  part  of  his  life  he  resided  many  years 
(as  Incumbent  of  the  Living)  at  a  Parsonage 
in  Oxfordshire,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  son- 
net entitled  **  A  Parsonage  in  Oxfordshire,"  p. 
602.    W.W. 

Line  3.  day.  Fourteenth  of  July,  1720. 
W.  W.     See  **  A  Character,"  p.  260,  and  note. 

Page  286.    The  Kiko  of  Sweden. 

In  this  and  a  succeeding  sonnet  on  the  same 
subject,  let  me  be  understood  as  a  Poet  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  situation  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  occupied,  and  of  the  principles  avowed 
IN  HIS  manifestos;  as  laying  hold  of  these 
advantages  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  moral 
truths.  This  remark  might,  perhaps,  as  well 
have  been  supiiressed ;  for  to  those  who  may  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  course  of  these  Poems,  it 
will  be  superfluous,  and  will,  I  fear,  be  thrown 
awa;^  upon  that  other  class,  whose  besotted 
admiration  of  the  intoxicated  despot  hereafter 
placed  in  contrast  with  him,  is  the  most  melan- 
choly evidence  of  degradation  in  British  feeling 
and  intellect  which  the  times  have  furnished. 
W.W. 

Page  288.    CoBfPOSED  after  a  Joitrnet 

ACROSS  THE  HaMBLETON  HiLLS,  YORKSHIRE. 

On  their  return  from  France,  Aug.  30.  thev 
spent  three  weeks  in  London,  and  reached  Ga{> 
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low  HUl  Sent.  24.  Dorothv  writes :  ''  Mary  first 
met  OS  on  the  avenue.  She  looked  so  fat  and 
Aveli  that  we  were  made  very  happy  by  the 
sight  of  her ;  then  came  Sara,  and  last  of  all 
Joanna.  Tom  was  forking  down,  standing 
upon  the  com  cart.'' 

On  Monday,  Oct.  4,  Wordsworth  was  married 
to  Mary  Hutchinson,  in  the  old'  church  at 
Brompton,  and  set  out  on  the  return  to  Dove 
Cottage  the  same  day.  Dorothy's  entry  in  the 
Journal  for  this  day  (too  long  to  give  here) 
should  be  read. 

Page    288.     Stanzas    Wbitten    in     my 

POCJKBT-COPT   OF    ThOMBOM'S     **  CaSTLB    OF 

Indolence." 

Dorothy  writes:  **We  arrived  at  Qrasmere 
at  about  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  6th  of  October,  1802.  ...  I  cannot  describe 
what  I  felt.  ...  On  Friday,  8th,  Mary  and 
I  walked  first  upon  the  hillside,  and  then  in 
John's  Qrove,  then  in  view  of  Rydale,  the  first 
walk  that  I  nad  taken  with  my  sister."  Thus 
the  circle  at  Grasmere  was  widened  and 
enriched ;  now  two  high-minded  and  loving 
women,  through  their  own  sweetness  ana 
purity,  calmness  and  goodness,  contribute  to 
make  his  work  reach  a  height  of  fullness  and 
completion  only  dreamed  01  as  yet.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  characters  alluded  to 
in  this  poem  are  Wordsworth  and  Colerid^ ; 
although  there  is  some  difficulty  in  assigmng 
the  stanzas.  The  editor  of  the  Memoirs  con- 
cludes that  the  allusions  in  the  first  four  stan- 
zas are  to  Wordsworth,  and  those  in  the  last 
three  to  Coleridge. 

Page  290.    ToH.  C. 

These  lines,  which  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot 
styles,  ^*  the  heist  ever  written  on  a  real  and  visi- 
ble child,"  refer  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  They 
are  singrnlarly  prophetic  of  that  life  of  dreamy 
waywardness,  of  lonely  wanderings,  of  lof|^ 
hopes  and  deep  despair  which  was  to  be  his. 
The  gift  of  continuous  conversation  which 
distinguished  his  father  was  his  no  less,  and  it 
won  for  him  hosts  of  friends.  -  He  became  the 
ward  of  Wordsworth,  who  never  ceased  to  care 
for  him.  He  is  known  in  the  Lakes  as  **The 
children's  laureate."  His  body  lies  in  Gras- 
mere  Churo^ard,  near  that  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  Wordsworth, 

Nab  Cottage,  where  Hartley  lived  and  died, 
IB  on  the  coach  road  from  Rydal  to  Grasmere, 
and  face*  Rydal  Water.  It  is  now  a  favorite 
lodging  house  in  the  Lake  District.  See  lines 
4a-<$4  m  S.  T.  Coleridge's  "  Fears  in  Solitude." 

Pai^  290.    To  THE  Daisy. 

This  Poem,  and  two  othen  to  the  same 
flower,  were  written  in  the  jrear  1802 ;  which  is 
mentioned,  because  in  some  of  the  ideas,  though 
not  in  the  manner  in  which  those  iaeas  are 
connected,  and  likewise  even  in  some  of  the 
expressions,  there  is  a  resemblance  to  passages 
in  a  Poem  (lately  published)  of  Mr.  Montgom- 


ery's, entitled,  "A  Field  nower."  Thjilicai 
said,  Mr.  Montgomery  will  not  think  aaj' afo^ 
ogy  due  to  him ;  I  cannot,  however,  bel]>  Mt 
dressing  him  in  the  words  of  the  F&ther^ 
Kngliah  Poets :  — 

**  Though  it  happe  me  to  rabenia  — 
That  ye  han  in  your  freabe  aoogia  aaiad, 
Forberith  me,  iad  beth  not  ill  apt  led, 
Sith  that  ye  ee  I  doe  it  in  the  iKMMor 
Of  Lots,  and  eke  in  terrioe  of  the  fleer" 

The  best  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Woe* 
worth's  Nature  poems  —  like  this  and  t^  m 
following  —  is  to  be  found  in  Whittier  s  Q^ 
ute  to  Wordsworth,  — 

**  Tlie  Tlolet  by  ita  moe^y  stooe. 
The  piimroae  by  the  river**  brim. 
And  ohanoe-eowu  daffodil  have  fooad 
Immortal  life  through  him. 

**  The  sunriae  on  his  breeiy  lake. 
The  roey  tiuta  his  aonset  broogbt, 
World-eeen,  are  gladdening  all  Uie  nta 
And  mountain-peaka  of  thooghr.** 

Line  80.     Art  Nature^ sfavottrite.    See,  ■ 
Chaucer   and    the    elder   Poets,   the 
formerly  paid  to  the  flower.    W.  W. 

Ruskm  in  Modem  Pmnters.   '*Imi«. 
Contemplative,"  cites  the  third  and  fiftk^ 
zas  as  illustrations  of  **  fancj  regardant,*^ » 
the  sixth  of  *^  heavenly  imagination." 

1803 

Page  292.    Thb  Grbrk  LnoTBT. 

The  ^*  orchard  seat "  was  upon  the  tenser  < 
the  rear  of  the  garden,  ana  was  reached  If 
stone  steps  cut  by  Wordsworth  himself.  ^ 
the  present  tilme  an  arbor  stands  there. 

Coleridge,  in  his  BiographiaLUerwia^^u^ 
xxii.,  cites  this  poem  as  an  illustratioii  <)^  **^ 
perfect  truth  of  Nature  in  his  [WordswartW 
images  and  descriptions  as  taken  iramcdial^ 
from  Nature,  and  proving  a  loi^  and  s^am 
intinaaoy  with  the  very  spirit  whuni  giw  ^ 

hysiognomio  expression  to  all  the  woks  v 
"ature." 


N 


Page  292.    Yew-Trbks. 

Written  at  Grasmere.  In  no  part  of  fir 
land,  or  of  Europe,  have  I  ever  seen  a  f^^ 
at  all  approaching  this  in  magnitude.    W.  ■ 

At  this  time  Wordsworth  was  at  work  «p« 
**  The  Prelude  "  and  *'  The  Exoniaion." 

Coleridge,  in  challenging  fw  Words^« 
the  gift  of  imagination  {bum,  citing  tha  po^ 
says :  **  In  imaginative  power  he  stands  ••■Jg- 
of  aU  modem  writers  to  Shakespeare  **^^ 
ton,  vet  in  kind  perfeeUy  onboROwed  aai  sa 
own.''  ,    ^, ,_ 

Ruskin,  allndii^  to  thb  poem,  b  JM>» 
Pcunters,  am :  **  I  consider  it  the  mort  ^n^r- 
ous  and  solemn  bit  of  forest  linilwapf  i**" 
painted."  .     . 

The  "pride  of  Lorton  Vak"  h-J;^* 
beanty  and  its  grandeur,  and  10  1883  the  ^^ 
tamai  Four"  were  Tisited  by  a  wbiiw* 
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uprooted  and  despoiled  them.  The 
t  ye^v^s  in  the  district  are  now  those  of 
He.     See  ''  The  Prelade,"  i.  306. 

e  294.    MsMOBiALS  OF  A  TouB  ur  Soor- 

t  year  1803  was  made  memorable  by  the 
f  \Vordsworth,  his  sister,  and  Coleridg^e,  to 
.nd.  Wordsworth  had  been  bom  and 
i  in  si^ht  of  **  the  land  of  song,*'  yet  not 
this  year  had  he  set  foot  upon  her  soil, 
liy's  Journal  is  a  record  of  this  journey. 
3  nardly  less  poetical  than  the  iramortal 
9.  In  my  various  visits  to  Scotland  I 
f  oand  the  Journal  the  best  guide  to  these 
ties. 

^  294.  Departure. 
>f.  Dowden  thinks  this  was  written  in 
although  it  refers  to  events  in  1803. 
rothy's  Jonmal  says :  **  William  and  I 
>d  from  Maiy  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Aug. 
H<X*  ;  and  William,  Coleridge,  and  I  left 
vick  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th.** 

igre  294.  At  the  Grave  of  Burns. 
m  party  reached  Dumfries  on  the  evening 
he  17th.  Under  date  of  Thursdav,  the 
,  Dorothy  wrote:  "Went  to  the  church- 
l  where  Bums  is  buried.  .  .  .  He  lies  at  a 
er  of  the  churchyard,  and  his  son  Francis 
ilace  beside  him.  .  .  .  We  looked  at  the 
re  with  melancholy  and  painful  reflections, 
mating  to  each  other  his  own  verses :  — 

*  Is  there  a  num  whose  judgment  desr 
Can  other*  teach  the  oourae  to  ateer, 
Y«t  runa  himaelf  life^a  mad  career 

Wild  aa  the  ware  ?  — 
Here  let  him  pauoe  and  through  a  tear 

Surrey  this  grare.*  " 

'age  295.  Thoughts  Suooested  the  Day 
ixowiNo,  ON  the  Banks  of  the  Nith. 
lie  following  is  extracted  from  the  jonmal 
my  fellow-traveller,  to  which,  as  persons 
uainted  with  my  poems  will  know,  1  have 
n  obliged  on  other  occasions :  —       [W.  W.] 

'*  DuMTBin,  August  1803. 
^  On  our  way  to  the  churchyard  where  Bums 
buried,  we  were  accompanied  by  a  book- 
ler,  who  showed  us  the  outside  of  Bums^s 
ise,  where  he  had  lived  the  last  three  years 
his  life,  and  where  he  died.  It  has  a  mean 
learance,  and  is  in  a  bye  situation ;  the  front 
itewashed;  dirty  about  the  doors,  as  most 
)tch  houses  are ;  flowering  plants  in  the  win- 
w.  Went  to  visit  his  grave ;  he  lies  in  a 
ner  of  the  churchyard,  and  his  second  son, 
oncis  Wallace,  beside  him.  There  is  no 
toe  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  a  hundred  guineas 
ve  been  collected  to  be  expended  upon  some 
1  of  monument.  'There,'  said  the  book- 
ler,  pointing  to  a  pompous  monument,  *  lies 
p.'—  (1  have  forgotten  the  name) —  *a  re- 
irkably  clever  man ;  he  was  an  attorney,  and 
iroely  ever  loft  ft  oause  he  undertook.  Bums 


made  many  a  lampoon  upon  him,  and  there 
they  rest  as  you  see.'  We  looked  at  Bums*s 
fi^rave  with  melancholv  and  painful  reflec- 
tions, repeating  to  each  other  nis  own  poet's 
epitaph :  — 

*■  Is  there  a  man,*  etc. 

**  The  churchyard  is  f nil  of  grave-stones  and 
expensive  monuments,  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes,  obelisk-wise,  pillar-wise,  etc.  When 
our  guide  had  left  us  we  turned  again  to 
Burus's  grave,  and  afterwards  went  to  his 
house,  wishing  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Bums, 
who  was  gone  to  spend  some  time  by  the  sea- 
shore with  her  children.  We  spoke  to  the 
maid-servant  at  the  door,  who  invited  us  for- 
ward, and  we  sate  down  in  the  parlour.  The 
walls  were  coloured  with  a  blue  wash  ;  on  one 
side  of  the  fire  was  a  mahogauv  desk ;  oppo- 
site the  window  a  dock,  wnioh  Bums  men- 
tions, in  one  of  his  letters,  having  received  as  a 
present.  The  house  was  cleanly  and  neat  in 
the  inside,  the  stairs  of  stone  scoured  white, 
the  kitchen  on  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  the 
parlour  on  the  left.  In  the  room  above  the 
parlour  the  poet  died^nd  hb  son,  very  lately, 
in  the  same  room.  The  servant  told  us  she 
had  lived  four  years  with  Mrs.  Burns,  who  was 
now  in  great  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Wallace. 
She  said  that  Mra.  B.'s  youngest  son  was  now 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  We  were  glad  to  leave 
Dumfries,  where  we  could  think  of  little  but 
poor  Bums,  and  his  moving  about  on  that  un- 
poetic  ground.  In  our  road  to  BrownhiU,  the 
next  stage,  we  passed  Ellisland,  at  a  little 
distance  on  our  right  —  his  farm-house.  Our 
pleasure  in  looking  round  would  have  been  still 
greater,  if  the  road  had  led  us  nearer  the  spot. 

**  1  cannot  take  leave  of  this  country  which 
we  passed  through  to-dav,  without  mentioning 
that  we  saw  the  Cumberland  mountains  within 
half-a-mile  of  Ellisland,  Buras's  house,  the  last 
view  we  had  of  them.  Drayton  has  prettily 
described  the  connection  which  this  neighbour- 
hood has  with  ours,  when  he  makes  Skiddaw 

say,— 

*  Bcruffel,  from  the  sky 
That  Annandale  doth  crown,  with  a  most  amorous  eye 
Salutes  me  every  day,  or  at  mv  pride  looks  grim, 
Oft  threatening  me  with  cIouob,  aa  I  oft  threaten  him.* 

"  These  lines  came  to  my  brother's  memory, 
as  well  as  the  Cumberland  saying,  — 

*  If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap     • 
Bcruffel  was  well  of  that* 

"We  talked  of  Bums,  and  of  the  prospect 
he  must  have  had,  perhaps  from  his  own  door, 
of  Skiddaw  and  his  companions  |  indulging  our- 
selves in  the  fancy  that  we  might  have  been 
personally  known  to  each  other,  and  he  have 
looked  upon  those  objects  with  more  pleasure 
for  our  sakes." 

What  oould  be  more  fitting  than  that  the 
first-fraits  of  this  visit  to  Scotland  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  poet  who  had 
taught  Wordsworth 
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PAGES  297-3: 


*'  How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  bumble  truth  ?  " 

These  poems  of  his  written  in  Borns^s  favorite 
metre  are  the  finest  tribute  ever  paid  to  that 
*'  darling  of  the  Muses/' 

Page  297.    To  a  Highland  Girl. 

The  tourists  had  the  usual  experience  with 
Scottish  weather,  and  when  they  left  Loch 
Katrine  for  Lock  Lomond  it  rained  almost 
continually ;  the  Journal  for  the  28th  has  the 
following :  — 

'*  When  beginning  to  descend  the  hill  toward 
Loch  Lomond  we  overtook  two  girls,  who  told 
us  we  could  not  cross  the  feriy  until  eveninc:, 
for  the  boat  was  gone  with  a  number  of  people 
to  church.  One  of  the  girls  was  exceedingly 
beautiful :  and  the  figures  of  both  of  them,  in 
gray  plaids  falling  to  tueir  feet,  their  faces  only 
being  uncovered,  excited  our  attention  before 
we  spoke  to  them."  Long  after  his  return 
Worosworth  wrote  this  poem  in  recollection  of 
the  experience  at  the  feriy-honse. 

Page  298.    GLEN-ALJiAiN. 

On  leaving  Dunkeld  for  Callander  they  con- 
cluded to  go  by  CriefF,  as  the  "Sma'  Glen" 
would  be  on  their  way. 

**  September  9.  We  entered  the  glen  at  a 
small  namlet  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  turning  aside  a  few  steps  ascended  a  hillock 
which  commanded  a  view  to  the  top  of  it, — 
a  very  sweet  scene,  a  green  valley,  not  very 
narrow,  with  a  few  scattered  trees  and  huts, 
almost  invisible  in  a  misty  gleam  of  afternoon 
light.  The  following  poem  was  written  bv 
William  on  hearing  a  tradition  relating  to  it." 
—  Journal' 

Page  298.    Stepping  Westward. 

From  Callander  they  went  to  Loch  Katrine. 
*'We  have  never  had  a  more  delightful  walk 
than  thii  evening,  fien  Lomond  and  the  three 
pointed-topped  mountains  of  Loch  Lomond 
were  very  majestic  under  the  clear  sky,  the 
lake  perfectly  calm,  and  the  air  sweet  and 
mild.  The  sun  had  been  set  for  some  time, 
when  our  path  having  led  us  close  to  the  shore 
of  the  calm  lake,  we  met  two  neatly  dressed 
women,  without  hats,  who  had  probably  been 
taking  their  Sunday  evening's  walk.  One  of 
them  said  to  me  in  a  friendly,  soft  tone  of 
voice,  *  What  1  are  you  stepping  westward  ?  * 
I  caimot  describe  how  affecting  this  simple 
expression  was  in  that  remote  place,  with  the 
western  sky  in  front,  yet  glowing  with  the 
departing  sun.  William  wrote  this  poem  long 
after,  in  remembrance  of  his  feelings  and 
mine."  —  Journal. 

Page  298.    The  Solitary  Reaper. 

Having  crossed  Loch  Lomond  they  continued 
their  journey  through  Glenfallooh  and  Glen- 
gyle,  along  the  side  of  Loch  Voil  between  the 
braes  of  Balanidder  and  Stratheyer,  and  re- 
turned to  Callander.    Of  the  scenery  by  Loch 


Voil  Dorothy  says:  **A»  we 
scene  became  more  fertile,  our  wa?^  ki 
pleasantly  varied,  —  thrvogk  eopfike  «  q 
nelds,  and  passing  farm-houses^  .^^^^^'^  ^ 
with  an  intermixture  of  iinealt2Tatc<l  pm 
It  was  harvest-time,  and  the  fields  v^c  ^ 
—  might  I  say  pensively  ?  —  enlivesMd  fcy  ■ 
companies  of  reapers.  It  is  not  ni  nia 
the  more  lonely  parts  of  the  Uighlaads>« 
single  person  so  employed.  This  pooe  vsi 
gested  to  William  by  a  beautiful  seafiae 
Tliomas  Wilkinson's  Tour  in  ScaUaad."^ 

Page  299.    Address  to  KrucHxras  Cj^ 

Soon  after  leaving  Loch  Lomaod.  u 
ridge  parted  with  the  Wordsvorths.  xlJ  a 
passed  on  to  Inverary  and  by  Loch  An 
Dalmally. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  mfaere  Wcv^n 
poured  out  these  verses  is  now  to  be  «a 
monument  of  rude  unhewn  stooes  ctsa 
tog«>tiier.  This  monument  has  heen  erecw 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Madntyre,  the  Bd 
Glenorchy  —  Fair  Duncan  of  the  Soses.  1 
lived  on  the  lauds  of  the  Earl  of  Bna(i2Ji 
by  whose  family-  Kilchum  Castle  h»i  n 
built. 

Line  43.  Lott  on  the  aerial  heigki  ^1 
Cruscuies,  The  tradition  is  that  the  Ci«ir  1 
built  by  a  Ladyduring  the  absence  of  ksli 
in  Palestine.    W.  W. 

Page  901.  SoKNET  Coicposkd  at  - 
Castle. 

On  returning  from  the  Highlands  ther  cs 
a  day  in  Edinburgh  and  then  went  t»  ai^ 
On  the  morning  of  Sept.  17  they  walJEifJ J 
Laaswade,  and  met,  for  the  first  time.  Wxi 
Scott,  who  was  living  there.  In  the 
Scott  accompanied  them  to  RosHn  asd 
them  with  tne  promise  to  meet  them  u 
rose  two  days  after.  Paanng  on  tD  ~^ 
they  traveled  down  the  Tweed,  past  Xei 
Castle. 

Page  301.    Yarrow  Ukvisited. 

TTie  Journal  has  the  following :  '*Seii*pr^ 
18.  We  left  the  Tweed  when  we  were  «taj 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  CW^ 
ford,  where  we  were  to  lodge.  Turned  «t  d 
side  of  a  hill  and  went  along  the  dieep-firav' 
till  we  reached  the  spot.  —  a  single  stoce  ko« 
On  our  mentioning  Mr.  !Scott*s  name  the  v<?i' 
of  the  house  showed  us  aU  poeaiUe  tir^ 
Mr.  Scott  is  respected  everywhere;  1  be&^ 
that  by  favour  of  his  name  one  mii^ht  hehe^ 
ably  entertained  throughout  all  the  bordki' 
Scotland. 

**At  Clovenford,  being  so  near  to  Yvr* 
we  could  not  but  think  of  the  poKbtBtr* 
going  thither,  but  came  to  the  eoodBsta^ 
reserving  the  pleasure  for  some  fntnre  cH 
in  consequence  of  which,  after  our  rftrx 
William  wrote  the  poem  which  I  tfaall  ^ 
transcribe." 

The  three  poems  upon  the  Yarrow,  yms*j 
in  the  metre  of  the  old  Yarrow  ballidi,  sk^ 
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1  as  a.  toilogy,  and  Wordsworth's  earlier 
jf  styles  compared. 

uoarded  his  jpvs  and  lived  upon  the  in- 
liioh  they  paici  in  the  form  01  hope  and 
.ion."  —  R.  H.  HcTTON. 
35.     See    HamUton's    haUad,    ''The 
:  Yarrow,"  line  50. 

302.     The  Matron  of  Jsdbobouoh 

r  husbakd. 

leaving  Clovenford  they  proceeded  to 
\'ater  and  on  to  Melrose,  where  they 

■t  bv  Scottf  who  conducted  them  to  the 

The  next  day  they  went  to  Jedbor- 

-  herb  Scott,  as  ''  Shirra,"  was  attending^ 

izes.    The  iuns  being  full,  they  secured 
";  in  a  private  house.    The  Journal  con- 

"We  were  received  with  hearty  wel- 

'7  a  good  woman  who  though   above 

'  years  old  moved  about  as  briskly  as  if 

re  only  seventeen.    The  alacrity  wiUi 

he  guessed  at  and  strove  to  prevent  our 

V  as  surprising.    Her  husband  was  deaf 

-irra,  and  sat  in  a  chair  with  scarcely  the 

'  o  move  a  limb.  —  an  affecting  contrast  I 

i  woman  said  tney  had  been  a  very  hard- 

•?  pair ;  they  had  wrought  like  slaves  at 

lae,  —  her  husband  had  been  a  currier ; 
1  me  they  had  portioned  off  their  daugh- 
<^h  money,  and  each  a  feather  bed. 
.  boott  sat  with  us  an  hour  or  two,  and 
d  a  part  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

When  he  was  gone,  our  hostess  came 

<f  we  wanted  anything,  and  to  wish  us 

^t.     William  long  afterward  thought 

K  while  to  express  in  verse  the  sensa- 

hich  she  had  excited." 

303.  *'  Fly,  Some  Kind  Harbinger." 
was  composed  the  last  day  of  our  Tour, 
n  Dalston  and  Grasraere.  W.  W. 
aext  day,  Scott  being  busy  at  the  courts, 
a  Laidjaw,  who  lived  in  the  dale  of 
/,  and  who  had  been  delighted  with 
if  Wordsworth^s  poems,  accompanied 
i  the  vale  of  Jed.  Dorothy  says  of  him : 
rst  meeting  he  was  as  shy  as  any  of  our 
4re  lads,  and  not  less  rustic."  On  the 
ag  da^  Scott  was  glad  to  leave  the 
and  his  retinue  and  travel  with  them 
b  the  vale  of  Teviot  to  Hawick,  from 
place  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  the 
fc  Hills.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  part, 
it  had  to  return  to  his  duties.  Two 
.ter  the  Journal  has  the  following:  "Ar- 
home  between  eight  and  nine  o^cIock, 
we  found  Mary  in  perfect  health,  Joanna 
iDSon  with  her,  and  little  John  asleep  in 
thea-basket  by  the  fire." 

I  306.     The    Farmer    op    Tilsburt 

3  this  picture,  which  was  taken  fro^ 

• '  *e,  coinpare  the  imaginative  one  of  **  The 

«  of  Poor  Susan,"  p.  70 ;    and  see  (to 

V  *  ap  the  deficienci<>s  of  thiJs  class)  ''  The 

^  Won,"  passim,    W.  W. 


Z804 

This  year  much  of  **The  Prelude"  waB 
written. 

Page  310.    To  the  Cuckoo. 

Composed  in  the  orchard  at  Town-End, 
Grasmere,  1804.    W.  W. 

If,  as  Prof.  Dowden  thinks,  the  following 
from  Dorothy's  Journal  refers  to  this  poem,  the 
date  should  be  1802.  She  writes  (May  14, 1 802): 
**  William  tired  himself  with  seeking  an  epithet 
for  the  Cuckoo." 

Of  all  Wordsworth  *s  illustrations  of  the  ef- 
fect of  sound  upon  the  spiritual  nature  this  is 
the  finest.  *^  Of  all  his  poems,"  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton  says,  **  the  *  Cuckoo  *  is  Wordsworth's 
own  darling." 


Page  311.  "She  was  a  Phantom  of  De- 
light." 

That  so  trivial  an  incident  as  the  meeting  of 
this  Highland  maid  should  have  been  thus 
cherished  by  the  poet,  and  reproduced  here, 
and  in  the  "'Three  Cottage  uirls,"  written 
nearly  twenty  years  after,  shows  us  how  he 
valued  his  experiences. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  subject 
of  the  poem  is  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  Allusions 
are  also  made  to  her  in  "  The  Prelude,"  book 
vi.  224:  xii.  161 :  xiv.  266;  and  in  '"A  Fare- 
well," ^*To  M.  H.,"  "O  dearer  far  than  light 
and  life  are  dear,"  1824. 

Page  311.  "I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a 
Cloud." 

Town-End,  1804.  The  two  best  lines  in  it 
are  by  Mary.    W.  W. 

The  incident  upon  which  this  poem  was 
founded  occurred  during  a  walk  in  Patterdale. 
Dorothy's  Journal  says:  **When  we  were  in 
the  woods  beyond  Go  w  barrow  Park  we  saw 
a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  waterside.  We 
fancied  that  the  sea  had  floated  the  seeds 
ashore,  and  that  the  little  colony  had  so  sprung 
up.  But  as  we  went  along  there  were  more, 
and  yet  more ;  and  at  last  under  the  boughs  01 
the  trees  we  saw  that  there  was  a  long  belt  of 
them  along  the  shore.  ...  I  never  saw  daf- 
fodils BO  beautiful  .  .  .  they  tossed  and 
reeled  and  danced  as  if  they  verily  laughed 
with  the  wind  that  blew  upon  them  over  the 
lake." 

Lines  21,  22.  These  lines  were  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Wordsworth.  Daffodils  still  grow  abun- 
dantly about  UUswater. 

Page  312.    The  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

Written  at  Town-End,  Grasmere.  This  was 
taken  from  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  who  lived 
in  the  town  of  Penrith.  Her  sorrow  was  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  to  my  sister,  and, 
I  believe,  to  the  whole  town.  She  kept  a  shop, 
and  when  she  saw  a  stranger  passing  by,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  street  to 
inquire  of  him  after  her  son.    W.  W. 

No  poet  ooold  have  drawn  this  portrait  until 
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he  had  lived  dose  to  the  realities  of  the  hum* 
blest  lives.  As  an  old  dalesman  has  said  of 
him,  ^*  He  was  a  kind  mon,  there  *8  no  two 
words  about  that;  if  any  one  was  sick  i'  the 
plaace  ho  wad  be  off  to  she  til  *em.**  Thus  it 
was  that  he  entered  into  the  mystery  of  suf- 
fering, and  became  — 

**  Convinced  at  heart,  bow  rain 
A  oorreapondeuce  with  the  iaiking  world 
Proves  to  the  moat." 

This  is  a  companion  picture  to  the  **  Story 
of  Margaret "  in  The  Excursion,^*  the  purpose 
of  both  being  to  awaken  in  us  a  responsive 
chord  to  the  sufferingrs  of  those  about  us,  to 
farther  the  culture  of  the  finer  feelings. 

"  Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare 
Aud  agahist  fear  our  breast  to  steel ; 
OtJiers  win  strengthen  us  to  bear ; 
But  who,  ah  t  who  will  make  us/eW  f  " 

Matthbw  Akmold. 

Page  314.    The  Seven  Sisters. 
The  story  of  this  poem  is  from  the  German 
of  Frederica  Bruu. 

Page  315.  Addbbss  to  mt  Infant  Dauoh- 
TEKj  Dora. 

Ot  Wordsworth's  strong  and  deep  love  for 
hb  children  we  have  frequent  evidence  in  his 
poems.  For  Dora  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
most  intense  affection,  loving  her  as  his  own 
soul.  "The Longest  Day,**  written  in  1817,  is 
addressed  to  her.  After  the  sad  illness  of  the 
dear  sister,  Dora  became  his  comforter  and 
stay,  and  occupied  in  his  later  life  the  same 
position  which  Dorothy  had  in  his  earlier.  So 
dependent  upon  her  did  he  become,  that  her 
marriage  was  a  severe  trial  for  him. 

'*  When,  in  1H47,  death  came  to  her,  a  silence 
as  of  death  fell  upon  him.  ...  I  believe  his 

Snius  never  again  broke   into  song."— Sib 
ENBT  Tatlob. 

Page  318.    At  Applbthwaite,  neab  Ke»- 

WICK. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  gifts  of  princely 
merchants,  Cottle,  Poole,  and  the  Wedg- 
woods, to  Coleridge.  This  gift  to  Wordsworth 
by  his  patron  is  equally  interesting. 

In  August,  180^,  Wordsworth  writes  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  :  **  Applethwaite  I  hope  will 
reraam  in  my  family  for  many  generations.'* 

The  oottage  is  now  the  property  of  Words- 
worth's grandchildren. 

1805 
This  year  "  The  Prelude  "  was  completed. 

Page  320.    To  a  Sky-Lark. 

Of  all  Wordsworth's  poems  this  seems  the 
moHt  inevitable;  it  is  as  spontaneous  as  the 
lark's  own  song.^  The  idea  that  the  life  of  Na- 
ture is  one  of  enjoyment,  of  love  and  praise  to 
the  Almighty  Qiver,  characterizes  that  spirit  of 


reliflfious  awe    in  wbidi  Wotdnractk  m 
walked  with  Nature. 

Page  320.    Fidbutt. 

•Scott  first  visited  Dore  Cottaire  is  tk»  1 
when,  with  Wordsworth  and  ^ir  Uosj 
Davy,  he  climbed  Helvellyn  aad  xisai  1 
scene  of  this  accident.  See8cott,'*HdT«.i 

The  traveler  who  aaoends  HehcCni 
wishes  to  go  to  Patterdala,  by  jaaimA 
Striding  Edge  will  see  the  iwOTnoaric  i 
erected  there  to  oonmiemorate  this  set. 

Line  ^,  tarn,  A  small  Mete  <r  li 
mostly  high  up  in  the  monntjiins,    W.  W. 

Page  322.  Tbibutb  to  thb  Mnfeai 
THE  Same  Dog. 

The  dog  '^ Music"  died,  aged  aad  i:^ 
falling  into  a  draw-well  at  Gallow  HiU.  ^  , 

Page  322.  **Whkk  to  the  Amtr^ 
of  the  Bust  Woblh." 

*"*"  Wordsworth  assigned  two  dates  l>  \ 
poem.^  In  editions  of  1815,  l&ii\  it  ii  H 
while  in  the  edition  of  1836  and  later  «&xs| 
is  1805."  —  DowDEN.  I  have  thenluR  ;J 
it  before  those  relating  to  his  brother's  w 

In  the  year  1800  the  brothers  sfMt  1^ 
months  together  at  the  Grasmerehiaae.d 
had  seen  but  little  of  each  other  bw  t±j 
hood,  and  at  this  time  the  Poet  foBMsj 
brother  an  intense  and  delicate  apfvemno, 
his  poetry.  In  the  fip^rore,  now  esUed  id 
Grove,  they  spent  many  hours  dim  wn^^J 
would  be  the  future  of  the  Lurital  Bs^i 
John  Wordsworth  confidently  b^ieved  ttoi:^ 
would  in  time  become  appreciated,  sad  ^l 
he  determined  to  assist  his  brother  is  fci « 
sible  ways.  As  captain  of  a  merdluBt  ▼vat- 
had  acquired  some  means,  had  helped  hn 
the  cottage,  and  look^  forward  to  tk^  "< 
when  he  could  settle  at  Grannere,  vA  ej 
the  home  in  company  with  Dorothy  aad  ^ 
liam. 

The  fir^?rove  is  not  far  from  the  T^^KJ 
Gate  on  the  road  over  White  Mo«  Cicti 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  hoL^ 
connected  with  the  poet  and  lus  bfotho-. 

See  "The  Prelude,"  vii.  43. 

Pago  324.     Eleotac  Vebsbs  m  Usri 

OF  MT  BbOTHEB,  JoBV  WoBI>8W0Bni. 

Wben  in  September,  1800,  Ji^m  WorfjrT 
left  Grasmere,  the  brother  and  sister  sv^ 
panied  him  as  far  as  Grisdale  Tsn.  m  1 
way  to  Patterdale.  They  then  littls  tkiar^> 
was  to  be  his  farewell  to  Grasinere.  bet  r 
proved.    Soon  he  was  appointed  captain  li  ^ 

AbergaTenny,"  an  East  IndianaB;  «»< 
Feb.  5,   1805,  when  setting  sail  froa  P^^ 
month,  through  the  Inooropetence  of  t^  r^ 
she  struck  the  reefs  of  the  Bill  of  Portlaad.  ■ 
was  lost.    Wordsworth  says :  — 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  shh»  w««t  im 
raj  brother  was  seen  talking  to  m  fin^i* 
with  apparent  cheerfulness :  he  vssstaniJtt' 
a  point  where  he  oonld  overlook  the  vbok  i 
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e  moment  she  went  down,  —  dyin^r,  as  he  had 
ed,  in  the  very  place  and  point  where  his  duty 
lied  him.»' 
In  execution  of  the  poet's  wish,  — 

**  Hare  let »  Honamental  Btone 
Stand — Mored  as  a  Shrine,"  — 

d  Wordsworth  Society  has  caused  lines  21-24, 
-64  of  this  poem  to  be  engraved  upon  a  stone 
ar  the  tarn. 

Line  52.  Meek  Flower,  Moss  Campion 
ilene  cicaulis).  This  most  beautiful  plant  is 
tree  in  £ngland,  though  it  is  found  m  great 
undance  u^n  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
le  first  specimen  I  ever  saw  of  it,  in  its  native 
d,  was  singularly  fine,  the  tuft  or  cushion 
tug  at  least  eight  inches  in  diameter,  aud  the 
jt  proportionably  thick.  I  have  only  met 
th  it  m  two  places  among  our  mountains, 
both  of  which  I  have  since  sought  for  it  in 
in. 

Botanists  will  not,  I  hope,  take  it  ill,  if  I  cau- 
m  them  against  carrying  off,  inconsiderately, 
re  and  beautiful  plants.  Tms  has  often  been 
ne,  particularly  from  Ingleborough,  andother 
junt^na  in  Yorkshire,  till  the  species  have 
tally  disappeared,  to  the  great  regret  of  lovers 

nature  living  near  the  places  where  they 
BW.     W.  W. 

In  1898  I  found  the  Meek  Flower  still  grow- 
?  "upon  its  native  bed."  See  "The  Pre- 
de,"  xiv.  414. 

Wordsworth  says:  "I  never  wrote  a  line 
ithoat  the  thought  of  giving  him  pleasure ; 
f  writings  were  nis  delight,  and  one  of  the 
ief  solaces  of  his  long  voyages.  But  let  me 
>p.  1  will  not  be  cast  down  ;  were  it  only  for 
I  sake  I  will  not  be  dejected.  \* 
This  faith  and  fortitude  was  so  strong  in 
ordsworth  that  he  became  a  singular  example 

the  power  of  will  to  rise  above  the  ills  caused 
'  incidents  of  every-day  experience.  This  is 
e  great  moral  lesson  of  his  lifc^^  See  Leslie 
ephen,  flow*  in  a  Library ^  vol,  ii.,  **  Words- 
jrth'a  Ethics." 

Page  325.  Elegiac  Stanzas  Suggested  bt 
Picture  of  Peele  Castle. 
Line  1.  /  was  thy  neighbour  once^  etc. 
W'ordsworth  had  spent  four  weeks  of  a  col- 
ce  vacation  out  there,  at  the  house  of  his 
nsin,  Mrs.  Burke."  —  Christophee  Wokds- 

OBTH. 

Some  have  found,  or  think  they  have  found, 
this  poem  an  illuBtratioo  of  pathetic  fallacy^ 
Ruskin  calls  it,—  the  imposition  upon  Nature 
the  poet's  own  feeling.  Let  us  see  ;  in  the 
st  part  of  the  poem^  the  poet  views  the  sea  at 
St,  not  as  a  reflection  ot  his  own  calm,  but 
cause  he  has  been  familiar  with  it,  not  in 
;>rra  but  in  axlm  ;  he  knows  its  nature  as  man- 
wted  in  repose,  and  hence  cannot  appreciate 
e  work  of  art  which  is  at  variance  with  his 
rongest  impression.  In  the  closing  part  of 
e  poem,  he  does  not  violate  his  philosophy, 
r  now  having  experienced  what  the  storm  at 
ft  can  do,  the  impression  of  calm  is  replaced 


by  that  of  storm^  and  hence  he  can  supply  what 
before  was  wanting,  and  appreciate  the  artist's 
work. 

The  following  lines,  were  written  by  Mary 
Lamb,  and  sent  to  Dorothy  on  the  death  cA 
Captain  Wordsworth :  — 

**  Hia  voice  they  *U  always  hear. 
His  face  they  *11  always  see ; 
There  'a  naught  in  life  so  sweet, 
As  such  a  meiDory." 

Peele  Castle,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  onoe  a 
residence  of  the  Priuces  of  Mona, 

**This  painting  still  hangs  in  the  gallery  at 
Coleorton."  --  Ki^ioht. 

In  writing  to  Sir  GkK>rgre  Beaumont,  Kvl^,  1. 
1805,  Wordsworth  says:  **  1  am  glad  you  hkea 
the  verses.  ...  It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  cdnnect  my  dear  brother  with  anybody  whom 
I  love  so  much." 

Page  326.    Louisa. 

Prof.  Dowden  savs  the  following  was  most 
unhappily  omitted  m>m  later  editions :  — 

"  And  she  hatii  smiles  to  earth  unknown ; 
Smiles,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play, 
And  ever  as  they  pass  away, 
Are  hidden  in  her  eyes.*' 

Pa^  327.    To  A  Young  Lady. 

This  poem  and  the  one  which  follows  were 
addressed  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  Dorothy :  — 

**  He  was  never  tii*ed  of  comforting  his  sister ; 
he  never  left  her  in  anger ;  he  always  met  her 
with  joy ;  he  preferred  her  society  to  every 
other  pleasure. 

See  Dorothy  Wordsworth^  by  Edmund  Lee. 

# 

Page  327.    Vaudracoub  and  Julia. 

See  "The  Prelude  "  book  ix.  541-6i&. 

This  story  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  the 
illustrations  which  his  friend  Beaupuy  gave  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  noblesse  in  France,  al^on^h 
the  Fenwick  note  gives  it  another  origin.  Mr, 
E.  Legouis  sajrs :  Beaupuy  perceived  that  his 
friend  was  more  easily  to  be  captivated  through 
his  imagination  than  by  argument,  and  intro- 
duced some  moving  tale  of  passion." 

Page  331.    The  Waggoner. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  an  interesting 
history.  On  his  hooded  wagon  was  the  sign: 
"William  Jackson,  Carrier,  Whitehaven  to 
Kendal  aud  Lancaster."  Jackson  was  no  com- 
mon carrier  like  Milton*s,  who  had  no  interests 
aside  from  his  carting.  He  was  a  lover  of  men 
and  books.  He  was  building  Greta  Hall  in 
1800  and  was  contemplating  retiring  from  active 
business.  When  Coleridge  came,  north  in  this 
year,  Jackson,  who  was  introduced  to  him  by 
Wordsworth,  offered  him  a  home  with  him  at 
the  Hall ;  later  this  circle  was  widened  by  the 
advent  oJP  Southey  and  his  family.  Jackson*s 
tomb  may  be  seen  in  Crosthwaite  Church.    It 
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bears  his  coat  of  crms :  a  greyhound  above,  and 
below  three  crescents  and  stars,  with  the  motto, 
"Semper  paratus." 

Charles  Lamb,  "the.soomer  of  the  fields,** 
after  various  entreaties  on  the  part  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleiidge,  visited  the  Lakes  in 
1802,  and  was  won  by  their  charms. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  dedication  of 
**  The  Waggoner  "  to  him  and  wrote :  "  *  The 
Wagoner*  seems  to  be  always  open  at  the 
dedication.  ...  If  as  you  say  The  Wag- 
goner *  in  some  sort  came  at  my  call.  Oh  I 
for  a  potent  voice  to  call  forth  *  Tlie  Recluse  * 
from  its  profound  dormitory.  .  .  .  You  cannot 
im.-igine  how  prond  we  are  here  of  the  dedi- 
oatiun.  .  .  .  Benjamin  is  no  common  favour- 
ite." 

No  poem  of  Wordsworth*s  is  more  minutely 
connected  with  the  lake  land  than  this.  The 
route  described  is  over  White  Moss  Common 
(middle  road)  through  Wythebum,  St.  John's 
Vale,  to  Keswick. 

Three  other  poets  have  dealt  with  some  as- 
pects of  this  route  of  Benjamin :  Gray  in  his 
Journal  in  the  Lakea^  Scott,  in  *'  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,"  and  Matthew  Arnold  in  "Resign 
nation.** 

'^  Several  years  after  the  event  that  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Poem,  in  company  with  my 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  person  to  whom  the  name  of 
Benjamin  is  griven.  Upon  our  expressing  regret 
that  we  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  seen  upon  the 
road  either  him  or  his  wagon,  he  said,  *  They 
could  not  do  without  me ;  and  as  to  the  man 
who  was  put  in  my  place,  no  good  could  come 
out  of  him  ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  ideas, ^ 

"  The  fact  of  my  discarded  hero*s  getting  the 
horses  out  of  a  great  difficulty  with  a  word,  as 
related  in  the  poem,  was  told  me  by  an  eye- 
witness.**   W.  W.         • 

Canto  First.  Line  3.  the  buzzing  dor-hawk^ 
etc.  When  the  Poem  was  first  written  the  note 
of  the  bird  was  thus  described :  — 

"  The  Night-hawk  is  singing  his  frog-like  tune, 
Twirlii^  bis  watchman's  rattle  about  —  " 

but  from  unwillingness  to  startle  the  reader  at 
the  outset  by  so  bold  a  mode  of  expres^tion,  the 
passage  was  altered  as  it  now  stands.     W.  W. 

Line  34.  Now  he  leaves  the  lower  ground. 
Takes  the  road  over  White  Moss  Common. 

Line  t53.  Dove  and  Olive-hough.  The  sigii 
which  used  to  hang  from  Dove  Cottage  when  it 
was  a  public  house. 

Line  88.  Swan.  The  public  house  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  from  Dove  Cottage 
to  Dunmail  Raise. 

Line  90.  painted.  Of  this  sign  Wordsworth 
wrote  in  1810,  **This  rude  piece  of  self-taught 
art  (such  is  the  progress  of  refinement)  has  been 
supplanted  by  a  professional  production.** 

Lme  l<i8.  Helm-crag.  A  mountain  of  Graa- 
mere,  the  broken  summit  of  which  presents 
two  figures,  full  as  distinctly  shaped  as  that  of 
the  famous  Cobbler  near  Arroquhar  in  Scot- 
land.   W.  W. 


On  the  terrace  at  Under 
Crag,  Wordsworth  ccMupoaed  ukom  «f  "  Tu 
lude.** 

Line  209.    piU  t^  atoita.    Still  t»  k 
on  the  Raise. 

Canto  Second.    Line  1.    moJett  Em 

S'<iyer.    Tlua  chapel  still  ataods  oppas<3  J 
ead  Inn. 

Line  22.  Cherry  Tree.  This  still  cans. 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  public  Look. 

Line  30.  Merry-night.  A  tena  -vfC  u 
in  the  North  of  England,  as  apf&d  -;.  i 
festivals  where  young  persou  foetrt  b  :kj 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  dancxog.    W.  W. 

Line  97.  JiddWs  squeak.   Atthed*«eu'i 
strathspey,  or  jig,  a  pardeolar  wAt  b»£ 
fiddle  suumioua  the  Knstic  to  the  t^^ 
duty  of  saluting  his  partoer.    W.  W. 

Canto  Third.  Lme  28.  Can  amy  m^tt  1 
etc.  After  the  line,  **  Can  any  nurti! 
come  to  her,^*  followed  in  the  li^  aa  =«J 
which  has  been  kept  back.  Part  uf  zf 
pressed  verses  shall  here  be  given  as  a  pic 
tion  of  private  feeling,  which  the  vefi-6ii 
reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ecxewBi.  H 
are  now  printed  for  the  first  tame. 

**  Can  any  mortal  dog  come  to  bar  f 
It  can : 


But  Benjamin,  in  his  vnoUioo, 
Potoeasea  inward  oooacdatloii; 
He  knows  his  ground,  and  hope*  tD 
A  apot  with  all  things  to  his  mind. 
An  upright  mural  block  of  atooe. 
Moist  with  pure  water  tricklim; 
A  aleuder  spring ;  but  kind  to 
It  is,  a  true  Samaritan ; 
Cloae  to  the  highway,  poorfai^  out 
It*  offeriiw  from  a  chink  or  apoot ; 
Whence  afi,  howe*er  athtrst,  or  dr««fi« 
With  toil,  may  drink,  and  withent 
Griea  Benjamin,  ^ Where  ia  it. 

Voice  it  hath  none,  bat  muet  be 

—  A  atar,  declining  towarda  the  veat, 

Upon  the  watery  surface  threw 

Ita  imaire  tremoloualy  imprest. 

That  just  marked  out  the  object  and  vfejfe^ 

Right  welcome  serrioe  I       .        .       . 

RocE«rH 

light  is  the  strain,  but  not  nnjoit 
To  Thee,  and  thy  memorial  trattt 
That  once  seemed  only  to  exprna 
LoTe  that  waa  lore  in  idleneea ; 
Tokens,  as  year  hath  followed  year 
How  changed,  alas,  in  character ! 
For  they  were  graven  on  thy  uaatxMi  fcnatf 
By  handa  of  those  my  eool  lored  bssl, 
Meek  woman,  men  as  troe  and  brarc 
As  erer  went  to  a  hopeful  graTe : 
Their  handa  and  mine,  when  side  bf  riii 
With  kindred  seal  and  mutual  pri^a, 
W0  worked  until  the  Initiala  took 
Shapes  that  defied  a  scomfnl  look.  — ' 
Long  as  for  us  a  geni%]  feeling 
Biirvivea,  or  one  in  need  of  beaKag, 
The  power,  dear  Rock,  around  tkes  oil, 
Thy  monumental  power,  shall  last 
For  me  and  mine !    O  tboogbt  of  psti. 
That  would  Impair  it  or  prc^sne ! 
Take  all  in  Mndnesa  then,  as  said 
With  a  staid  heart  but  pb^ol  head; 
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And  fail  not  Thou,  loTed  Rock !  to  keep 
TIjy  chjurge  wheu  we  are  laid  Mleep." 

W.  W. 

All  the  local  allnsions  in  this  poem  are  read- 
f  rec<^:iiized  by  one  reading  the  poem  on  the 
>ate,  as  griTea  above,  except  perhaps  the 
Kock  of  Names.**  It  was  the  custom  of 
nleridgre  and  tlie  Wordsworths  to  meet  beside 
hirhnere  for  their  trysting,  as  it  was  about 
slfway  between  Grasmere  and  Keswick.  On 
le  occasion  each  member  of  the  party  carved 
is  initials  on  the  face  of  a  mountam  stone 
andiug  beside  the  road :  — 

W.W. 
M.H. 
D.  W. 
S.  T.  C. 
J.  W. 
S.  H. 

Ids  stone  was  preserved  from  spoliation  bv 
He  care  of  Nature;  for  by  the  water  which 
uue  from  a  little  rill  on  the  mountain  side  the 
uie  became  covered  with  moss  and  lichens  so 
3  to  conceal  the  initials.  When  the  city  of 
(auchester  gained  possession  of  ThirlmerCf 
nd  was  about  to  convert  it  into  a  reservoir, 
be  rock  would  have  been  submerged  by  the 
ising  water  of  the  lake  when  it  becam«« 
ammed  up,  but  for  the  thonghtfulness  of 
!anon  Kawnsley,  who  removed  it  to  higher 
ronnd  beside  the  new  road. 

Canto  Fourth.  Line  17.  murmuring  Greta, 
n  the  vale  of  St.  John. 

Line  19.  Havenrcrag,  On  the  western  side 
f  Thirlmere. 

Line  21.  Ghimmer-crag.  The  crag  of  the 
we  lamb.  W.  W.  This  is  not  easily  deter- 
lined,  as  no  crag  now  bears  that  name.  Some 
tiink  it  is  Fisher  Crag. 

Line  37.  Naihdale  Fell.  The  ridge,  High 
Ugg,  between  Naddle  Vale  'and  that  of  St. 
ohn*s. 

Line  43.  Threlkeldhall.  The  part  of  this 
ot  in  mins  is  used  as  a  farmhouse. 

Line  61.  Castriag,  Caatlerigg,  the  ridge 
etween  Naddle  Vale  and  Keswick. 

Page  340.    French  Rbvolution. 
See  **  The  Prelude,"  xi.  105-144. 

z8o6 
Page   340.     Chabactbb   of   the    Happy 

rARRIOB. 

The  death  of  Nelson,  at  the  moment  of  vio- 
>ry,  touched  the  whole  English  nation.  It 
ccnrred  sr»on  after  the  death  of  the  poet's 
rother,  and  in  giving  voice  to  his  emotion 
Wordsworth  weaves  together  their  memories  in 

eulogy  which  for  simplicity  and  power  has  no 
cmal  in  the  language. 

In  this  poem  we  have  the  purest  and  noblest 
lanifestation  of  that  faith  in  God  and  Immor- 
iJity  which  characterized  Wordsworth  as  man 


and  poet.  It  is  this  truth,  revealed  not  so  much 
to  the  eye  of  reason  as  to  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
which  renders  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations 
divine. 

Page  342.  Ths  Horn  or  Eorsmont 
Castlb. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  the  old  castle  near 
the  town  of  Egremont,  on  the  river  Eden,  not 
far  from  St.  Bees. 

**This  story  is  a  Cumberland  tradition.  I 
have  heard  it  also  related  of  the  Hall  of  Uutton 
John,  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Hudlestons. 
in  a  sequestered  valley  upon  the  river  Dacor.'' 
W.W. 

Page  346.   **Ye8,  rr  was  the  Mountain 

ECH0.»' 

The  relative  position  of  the  mountains  in  the 
district  renders  the  production  of  echoes  a 
common  one.  To  one  rowing  upon  Grasmere 
or  Kydal  Lake  the  voice  is  repeated  with  great 
variety ;  while  the  echoes  from  the  blasting  at 
the  quarries  remind  one  of  the  cannonading 
effect  of  thunder  in  our  own  Catskills. 

Often  while  on  Longhrigg  Fells  have  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  from  across  Rydal 
Mere.  The  terrace  along  the  side  of  Loflghrigg 
is  one  of  the  lavorite  walks.  No  stone  is  to 
be  found  bearing  Dorothy's  name,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tine who  has  marred  so  many  of  these  memo- 
rials. 

Page  346.  "Nuns  fret  not  at  theik 
Convent's  Narrow  Room." 

[The  Fenwick  note  refers  not  so  much  to  this 
particular  sonnet  as  to  Wordsworth  3  soimet- 
writing  in  genernl.  This  was  orieinnlly  a 
**  Prefatory  Jennet  '*  prefixed  to  a  group  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Poems.l 

Line  6.  Furnac€-felh.  The  hjlls  west  of 
Windermere,  south  of  the  Brathay  and  east  of 
the  Duddon.  ^  Fumess  Abbey  was  the  centre 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district  known  as  Fur- 
ness. 

The  note  of  liberty  as  developing  under  re- 
straint is  a  common  one  in  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
See  *'  Ode  to  Duty." 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  says :  J'  It  may  be  noted 
that  self-repetition  is  almost  invariably  incident 
to  men  of  genius  and  constitutes  a  great  element 
of  their  power." 

Page  346.    Personal  Talk. 

Wordsworth  found  a  new  use  for  the  sonnet, 
and  turned  its  force  into  fresh  channels.  While 
others  had  addressed  several  sonnets  to  the 
same  person j  no  one  until  his  time  had  so 
united  a  series  that,  while  each  sonnet  \%as 
complete  in  itself,  it  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
stanza  of  a  larger  poem.  The  four  following, 
entitled  **  Personal  Talk,'*  illustrate  this  unity, 
evolution,  and  completeness. 

Wordsfrorth^s  domestic  life  was  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  literary  genius.  Free, 
joyous,  and  contented  in  his  oottag«  home-' 
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which  was  eyen  lees  pretentions  than  that  of 
many  of  the  humble  dalesmen— he  gave  to 
the  world  an  example  of  '*  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.^' 

Lines  9-12  of  Sonnet  iv.  are  ent  npon  the 
pedestal  of  the  poet's  statue  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Pa^  347.    "  Beloved  Vaub  I "  I  said. 
This  refers  to  Uawkshead. 

Page  348.  "With  how  Sad  Steps,  O 
Moon." 

The  first  two  lines  are  from  Sidney's  **  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella/'  xxxi. 

Page  349.  **The  Wobld  is  too  Much 
WITH  Us." 

Line  14.  See  Spenser:  "  Colin  Clouts  Come 
Home  Again,"  line  245,  "  Triton,  blowing  loud 
his  wreathed  horn." 

Pa^e  349.    To  Sleep. 

This  group  of  sonnets  was  evidently  suggested 
by  Wordsworth's  reading  and  attempting  to 
translate  those  of  Michael  Angelo  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Pag*e  350.  Two  Translations  fbox  Mi- 
chael Anoelo. 

First  published  in  Prof.  Knight's  edition, 
1883. 

**  These  were  written  in  vol.  i.  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge's copy  of  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works, 
ed.  1836-1837."  — DowDEN.  The  last  four 
verses  are  a  translation  of  the  Latin  by  Thomas 
Warton. 

Page  351.  To  the  Memory  of  Raislet 
Ca  lvert 

See  '*  The  Prelude,"  xiv.  355-369,  and  note  to 
** Lines  Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree." 

Memorials  to  William  and  Raisley  Calvert 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Kenti- 
gem,  Crosthwaite,  Keswick. 

Page  351.  "Methouoht  I  saw  the  Foot- 
steps OF  A  Throne." 

**  The  sonnet  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth's  in- 
troductory note  to  this  poem  is.  *  Even  so  for  me 
a  Vision  Sanctified,'  1836."  —  Knight. 

Page  352.    Lines  Cobiposed  at  Grasmere. 

Line  10.  *^  Importnna  e  grave  salma."  — 
Michael  Anoelo.    W.  W. 

Line  17.  A  Power^  etc.  Charles  James 
Fox.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  succeeded 
William  Pitt.     He  died  Sept.  1.3,  1806. 

The  description  in  the  first  stanza  is  ex- 
tremely accurate,  for  in  any  of  the  vales  of  the 
district  the  effect  of  a  sudden  shower,  even,  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  unison  of  voices  from  the 
becks,  while  the  position  of  the  mountains 
causes  the  sounds  to  be  reverberated,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  note. 

Page  a52.    Novfmbkr  1806. 

Lines  13, 14.    ''  Danger  which  they  fear,  and 


honour  which  they  understaDd  aoi.^*  Wi 
Lord  Brooke's  Life  of  Sir  P.  bidocy.  T(. 

Page  353.    Ode,  Intocationb  or  Ii^ 
tality. 

To  those  familiar  -with  Wonbvord'i  ^ 
before  this  date,  the  philoaophy  of  ti»  *  ^ 
seem  what  in  truth  it  i&,  —  *^  tbs  \itmeu 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge."  TVetw  « 
in  which  tbd-poetjs  repreaeated  tit  k:] 
fleotion'of  what  we~llM:e  so  ofi^  Maij 
poetry,  —  the  relation  of  oie  soul  to  «bch 
the  possibility  that  the  forma-  msy  {ucpl 
celestial  birth.  The  subject  oA^the  puri  - 
origin,  development,  and  destinj  of  tbc !  i 
soiu — has  selaom  been  absent  Qtim  ^  f« 
but  the  treatment  is  in  strikinflr  cuotj^  a 
former  methods.  The  total  eCFMt  is  jiH 
the  grandest  in  the  literatnz)!  of  tbe  «rr 
so  that  the  term  ^*  insp; 
when  applied  to  the  poet /4r ho  cooU  ^ 
such  a  result.  / 

The  chief  value  of  ^»e  poem  arisei  fne 
fact  that  it  never  ^^eends  to  th«  plane  *i  i 
argument  j  it  ever  Ipeps  on  the  h^  gr**! 
the  essential  identity  of  onr  childisli  ud 
and  our  enlightened  reason.  Tbe  i^ 
truths  of  the  soul  cannot  be  argued,  tfe^  i 
be  lived.  In  the  firsfc  four  stanzas  ve  b>* 
experience  of  our  ooqimonhanianitj.  ])*t 
as  we  are  to  go  in  cohipAuv  with  itxt  »•  < 
row,  —  **  miserable  train,'*  —  how  sn  • 
prevent  ourselves  from  **^  wroneing  *'  tk  ^ 
the  life  that  is  aboot  us  ?  The  ptwt  s 
next  four  stanzas,  answers  the  qnfsdot* 
viewing  the  history  of\the  soul,  sad  trwrx 
steps  by^  which  it  reacned  that  stage.  Hr  > 
that  it  Lb  because  the  |oul  1iaj_lMiiiii<  urt 
in  the  seen  and  the  temporal,  and  hssd-.*! 
its  glory  and  its  beauty ;  if  has  vcQrJtl 
stroyed  its  spiritual  vision.  In  tbp  cofer'  J 
stanzas  he  shows  us  that  this  may  be  nf «3 
^and  that  the  melancholy  fear  may  be  ^^  ^ 
bv  a  reUim  to  thoee  simple  ways  m  «k£ij 
childhood  walked*  31Ce  ouiatbecanM  a  Jd 
children  m  this  life  of  Ihe  snwi,  and  Vj^^ 
early  intuition  and  mature  re^Mon  v»  <^i-' 
able  to  see  ttato  the  life  of  things.  Tk^  : 
that  the  poettesiAies  better  seteoee  tkai 
scientist,  oetter  philosophy  than  die  p^  ' 

fher,  and  better  reli^on  than  the  pmst.  I  * 
ine  of  the  poem  is  worthy  of  the  dwwt  ca 
Lines  H7-76.  Raskin  cites  these  fia» 
Modern  Painter*,  **  Ideas  of  Infinity, '*«7W 
ing  the  work  of  one  *""  whose  anthonty  i»ia 
without  appeal  on  all  quesdons  r»lailnv»< 
influence  of  external  tbingi  upon  tlw  ft 
human  soul." 

In  October,  1806,  the  Wordswortk  > 
Sara  Hntehinson  left  Dove  Cottags  fc  *'< 
orton,  Leioestershixe,  to  apoid  the  viattr  e 
farm  house  of  Sir  George  BeaoMsA.  ^ 
there,  Wordsworth  planned  the  j^rvMadf 
Coleorton  Hall  and  wrote  may  poesift  vha 
forever  associate  him  with  ^  kistonc  pi* 
Here  Scott  and  Coleridge  visit«d  kim-  ' 
heariuff  *'  The  Prelude  "  recited  to  liia  i« 
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'wrote  that  pathetic   poem  **To  a 
»n:ian.'*     bir  Georgre  Beaumont  was  an 

0  C  repute  and  a  lover  of  letters.  His  iu- 
s  ana  helpful  relations  to  Wordsworth 
oleridge  will  be  found  recorded  in  Me- 
r«  <if  Volearton, 

e  356.    Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the 
'OATioN  OF  Switzerland. 
.^02  Napoleon  crushed  out  the  liberties  of 
axrland,  in  1807  he  was  master  of  Europe, 
v?%s  making  grigantic  preparations  to  in- 

ro  .'V^O.    To  Thomas  Clarkson,  on  thb 

E^    Passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abo- 

2»r  OF  THE  Slave  Trade. 

^Icson^s  work  beg^an  when  he  selected  his 

ct,  for  his  Latin  essay  at  St.  John^s  Col- 

Oani bridge :  *'  Anne  liceat  invitos  in  sei> 

em  dare  ?  ^*    From  that  time  he  devoted 

elf    to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

roost  powerful  opposition  arose  against 

and    not  until  the  accession  of  Fox,  in 

did  the  cause  gain  advantage  in  Parlia- 

:;  ;  in  March,  1807.  the  Government  declared 

ilstve  trade  illegal. 

n.rkson  lived  from  179.'^  to  1806  at  Eusmere, 
XJllswater,  where  the  Wordsworths  were 
nent  guests. 

^i^  357.    The  Mother's  Return. 
be    Fenwick  note  here  is  incorrect,  as  the 
n  was  written  at  Coleorton  by  Dorothy, 
n    Wordsworth  and    Mazy  were    in  Lou- 

•  

Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  a  strong  impression 
;  'The  Mother's  Return'  was  written  at 
»orton,  where  Miss  Wordsworth  was  then 
iiig  with  the  children,  during  the  absence 
ho  former."    W.  W. 

age  358.    To  Lady  Beaumont. 

[any  memorials  of  Wordsworth's  skill  as  a 

dscape  artist  are  to  be  seen  in  the  grrounds 

Ikileorton. 

•ag«  358.    "Thouoh  Narrow  be   That 

D  Man's  Cares." 

-line  10.    Seven  Whistlers,    A  kind  of  weird 

;er8,  according  to  the  old  tradition. 

^ne  12.      GabrieVs    Hounds.^     Alluding  to 

1  cry  of  wild  geese  when  in  flight,  which 
mds  like  a  pack  of  beagles  in  full  cry. 

Page  359.  SoNo  at  the  Feast  of 
u>uoham  Castle. 

Benry  Lord  Clifford,  etc.,  who  is  the  snb- 
i:  of  this  Poem,  was  the  son  of  John  Lord 
ifford,  who  was  slain  at  Towton  Field,  which 
hn  Lord  Clifford,  as  is  known  to  the  reader 
English  history,  was  the  person  who  after 
e  battle  of  Wakefield  slew,  in  the  pursuit, 
le  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
OTK,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  **in  part 
'  revenga"  (say  the  Anthers  of  the  History 
•  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland) ;  **tor  the 


Earl's  Father  had  slain  his."  A  deed  which 
wortliily  blemished  the  author  (saith  Speed) ; 
but  who,  as  he  adds,  *'  dare  promise  any  thing 
temperate  of  himself  in  the  heat  of  martial 
fury  ?  chiefly,  when  it  was  resolved  not  to  leave 
any  branch  of  the  York  line  standing:  for  so 
one  maketh  this  Lord  to  speak."  This,  no 
doubt,  I  would  observe  by  the  bye,  was  an 
action  sufficiently  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  yet  not  altogether  so  baa  as  repre- 
sentea ;  *'  for  the  Earl  was  no  child,  as  some 
writers  would  have  him,  but  able  to  bear  arms, 
being  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  is 
evident  from  this  (say  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  was  laudably 
anxious  to  wipe  away,  as  far  as  could  be,  this 
stigma  from  the  illustrious  name  to  which  she 
was  bom),  that  he  was  the  next  Child  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth^hich  his  mother  had  by. 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  that  King  was 
then  eighteen  years  of  age :  and  for  the  small 
distance  betwixt  her  children,  see  Austin  Vin- 
cent, in  his  Bo(Jc  of  Nobility,  p.  622,  where  he 
writes  of  them  all."  It  may  further  be  ob* 
served,  that  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  then  him- 
self only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
leading  man  and  commander  two  or  three 
years  together  in  the  army  of  Lancaster,  before 
this  time :  and,  therefore,  would  be  less  likely 
to  think  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland  might  be  en- 
titled to  mercy  from  his  youth.  —  But,  inde- 
pendent of  this  act,  at  best  a  cruel  and  sayage 
one,  the  Family  of  Clifford  had  done  enough  to 
draw  upon  them  the  vehement  hatred  of  the 
House  of  York:  so  that  after  the  Battle  of 
Towton  there  was  no  hope  for  them  but  in 
flight  and  concealment.  Henry,  the  subject  of 
the  Poem,  ^  was  deprived  of  his  estate  and 
honours  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years ; 
all  which  time  he  lived  as  a  shepherd  in  York- 
shire, or  in  Cumberland,  where  tne  estate  of  his 
Father-in-law  (Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld)  lay.  He 
was  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  recorded 
that,  ^^  when  called  to  Parliament,  he  behaved 
nobly  and  wisely ;  but  otherwise  came  seldom 
to  London  or  the  Conrt ;  and  rather  delighted 
to  live  in  the  country,  where  he  repaired  sev- 
eral of  his  Castles,  which  had  gone  to  decay 
during  the  late  troubles."  Thus  far  is  chiefly 
collected  from  Nicholson  and  Bum  ;  and  I  can 
add,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  is  a 
tradition  current  in  the  village  of  Threlkeld 
and  its  neighbourhood,  his  principal  retreat,  that 
in  the  course  of  his  shepnerd-Dfe  he  had  ac- 
quired great  astronomical  knowledge.  I  can- 
not conclude  this  note  without  adding  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  those  numerous  and  noble 
feudal  Edifices,  spoken  of  in  the  Poem,  the 
ruins  of  some  of  which  are,  at  this  day,  so  great 
an  ornament  to  that  interesting  country.  The 
Cliffords  had  alwajrs  been  distinguished  for  an 
hononrable  pride  in  these  Castles ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  alter  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, they  were  rebuilt;  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  the  First  they  were  again  laid  waste, 
and  again  restored  almost  to  their  former  mtig- 
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nificence  by  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clif- 
ford, Countess  of  Pembroke,  etc.  Not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  after  this  was  done, 
when  the  estates  of  Clifford  had  passed  into 
the  Family  of  Tufton,  three  of  these  Castles, 
namely,  Broug^h,  Broagham,  and  Pendra^^on, 
were  demolished,  and  the  timber  and  other 
materials  sold  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Thanet.  We 
will  hope  that,  when  this  order  was  issued,  the 
Earl  had  not  consulted  the  text  of  Isaiah^  58th 
chap.,  12th  verse,  to  which  the  inscription 
placed  over  the  gate  of  Pendragon  Castle  bv 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke  (1  believe  his  Grana- 
mother),  at  the  time  she  repaired  that  struc- 
ture, refers  the  reader :  —  '^And  they  that  shall 
be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places:  thou 
shcut  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  and  thou  shall  be  called^  The  repairer  of 
the  breach.  The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 
The  Earl  of  Thanet,  the  present  possessor  of 
the  Estates,  with  a  due  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  ancestors,  and  a  proper  sense  of  the  value 
and  beauty  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  has 
(I  am  told)  given  orders  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
served from  all  depredations.     W.  W. 

Lines  1-4.  Brougham  Castle  is  situated  on 
the  river  Emont,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Penrith.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  castle 
was  neglected,  and  it  suffered  much  as  Fumess 
Abbey  nas  suffered, —the  stone  of  which  has 
been  used  for  dwellings.  *^  Brave  and  bonny  *' 
Cumberland  during  the  Border  Wars  and  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  erected  castle  after  castle, 
many  ruins  of  which  now  stand,  grim  historians 
of  the  political  life  of  those  days.  See  *' Pre- 
lude," vi.  190-220. 

Line  7.  From  first  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
1455,  to  battle  of  Bosworth,  1485. 

Line  13.  The  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with 
Elizabeth  of  York. 

Line  27.  Earth  helped  him  with  the  cryqf 
blood.  This  line  is  from  ''The  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth Field,"  by  Sir  John  Beaumont  (brother 
to  the  Dramatist),  whose  poems  are  written 
with  much  spirit,  elegance,  and  harmony,  and 
have  deservedly  been  reprinted  lately  in  Chal- 
merses Collection  of  English  Poets.     W .  W. 

Line  36.  Skipton,  Castle  in  Yorkshire  com- 
prised in  the  estates  of  the  Cliffords,  deserted 
while  ihe  Peasant  Lord  was  attainted.  When 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  was  followed 
by  insurrection  the  dispossessed  Heads  were 
finally  repulsed  at  Skipton  by  the  Earl  of 
Northnmberland. 

Line  40.  Pendragon,  Another  of  the  castles 
of  the  Cliffords,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Eden,  Cumberland,  destroyed  in  1685.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  Uther  Pendragon,  the 
mighty  Briton  who  withstood  so  long  the  rav- 
ages of  the  ruthless  Saxons.  Tradition  says  he 
tried  to  alter  the  course  of  the  river  to  better 
fortify  this  castle,  but  failed. 

**  Let  Uther  Pendragon  do  what  he  can, 
The  river  Eden  will  run  u  it  ran." 

1^068  44,  45.   Brongh  Castle  on  the  Hillbeek 


stream,  which  flows  into  the  Eden,  aad  ii 
ably  olaer  than  the  Norman  Caaqaeast, 

Lines  46,  47.    And  sAe,  etc    Appk^ 
a  min  since  1565. 

Line  54.  The  mother  of  Henry  Lvd  O^ 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  hard  V«ad- 

Line  T6.  Car  rock's  side.  Not  far  fr^  Gd 
Sowerby,  Cumberland. 

Lines  89-92.  Mosedale^eU.  Thevakcfli 
dale  is  north  of  Blenoathara  (^tful£«is^ 
mountain  not  far  trova.  Keswick.  Clisiiiw 
kin  rises  on  the  high  grooxid  not  far  bmi 
dleback 

Lines  94-100.  Sir  Lancelot  ThidkeU  <« 
oealed  the  bj^  on  his  estates  in  CvmWtkat. 

In  "The  Waggoner"  we  have:  — 


**  And  tee  b^ood  that  hamlet 
The  ruined  towers  o(  TbreHceM  Hii. 
Tliere  at  Blencathaza*a  nigged  Ut±, 
Sir  Lancelot  gave  a  aafe  rayreat 
To  noble  ClUford.'* 

The  hall  is  now  a  min,  sare  one  poctios  ■ 
as  a  farmhouse. 

Line  122.    fish.    It  is  imagiiied  by  tbr  pM 
of  the  country  that  there  are  two  immncta.  Fi 
inhabitants  of  this  Tarn,  which  fits  ii 
mountains  not  fsx  from  ThrelkekL  — B« 
thara,  mentioned  before,  is  the  old  a&d  p^j 
name  of  the  mountain  vulgarir  calkd 
back.    W.  W.  J 

Lines  142-145.  These  lines  hare  s  psa 
epic  ring,  and  reflect  the  life  of  the  tmt- 
tmie  filled  with  the  prejudices,  tl^  jjawii 
and  the  pomp  of  war.  The  Northera  H^ 
seem  to  have  contributed  their  foil 
toward  all  these.  In  1584  we  find  tkat  C« 
berland  and  Westmoreland  funudied  *&ci 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  hocsroa 
archers,  and  billmen.*'  The  Kendal  mo  < 
mentioned  with  honor  at  the  battle  of  T» 
den  — 

**  There  are  the  bows  of  Kentdale  beU 
Who  fierce  will  fight  aiod  nerar  flea."* 

Wordsworth's  Muse  lores  to  rang* 
**  Where  untroubled  peace  and  ccaeotd  iatft* 

and  seldom  does  she  lead  him  into  the  fidJi  j 
chivalry  and  romance.  ^  In  bnt  two  ivtsp 
do  we  have  subjects  which  would  perait  cf  d 
full  epic  treatment. 

In  this  poem  he  does  not  dwell,  m  St/t 
would  have  done,  upon  the  mnstenc  ei 
forces,  the  description  of  the  leaden, 
of  battle,  and  the  deeds  of  nroweas,  hot 
those  qualities  of  the  Shepnerd  Lord 
distinguish  him  as  a  man  and  by  wkidi  k 
endeared  to  alL  The  treatment  ii 
rather  than  obieotive ;  and  in  its  rspid  bH 
ment  from  ihe  jubilate  at  the  opeaiog,  tbop 
the  varions  phases  of  family  fortaoe,  to  ' 
slowly  moving,  meditatrre  stanns  at  tie 
the  poem  is  representative  of  that  vaiieCT 
form  and  feeling  of  which  Wodswortk 
master.  This  is,  I  take  it,  what  Gokfi^ 
means  when  he  says :  — 

"  From  no  oontempozaij   writer  mbU  H 
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lies  l>e  quoted,  without  reference  to  the 
I  "wliioh  they  are  to  be  foaud,  for  their 
lependent  weight  and  beauty/* 

14:>,  143. 

Armour  rtuting  in  hi  a  halU 
Ow  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls. 
cnartial  character  of  the  Clift'urds  is  well 
to  tHe  readers  of  English  history;  bat 
not  l>e  improper  here  to  say,  by  way  of 
at  on  these  lines  and  what  follows,  that 

several  others  who  perished  in  the  same 
r,  tHe  foor  immediate  Progenitors  of  the 

in  -whose  hearing  this  is  supposed  to  be 

aU  died  in  the  field.    W.  W. 

»  3G1.  Thb  White  Dob  of  Rtlstoitb. 
onfcb  this  poem  was  begun  in  1807  it  was 
ireArs  before  it  assum^  its  final  form. 
worth  visited  the  scene  of  the  poem  — 
1  ven  district  of  Yorkshire  —  on  his  return 
!^oleortoii  to  Grasmere  in  the  summer  of 

events  upon  which  the  poem  is  based 
ed  in  1569,  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
een  Elizabeth,  as  given  in  the  old  ballad 
-cy  Beliques,  ''The  Rising  of  the  North." 
mprisonment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
tered  her  followers  in  the  north  and  apian 
ir  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Mtoration  of  the  old  faith  was  formed  by 
of  the  English  nobles,  among  them  the 
of  Northnmberland  and  Westmoreland. 
I  thiB  was  known  to  Elizabeth  she  sent 
>lk  to  the  Tower  and  summoned  the  Earls 
pear  at  court.  But  instead  of  complying 
•arlfl  gathered  their  vassals  at  Bnuicepetk 
B  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  were  ioined  by 
ead  of  the  ancient  family,  Richara  Norton, 
kifl  eight  sons.  They  entered  Durham,  luul 
said,  and  then  set  out  for  York.  On  their 
they  laid  siege  to  Barnard  Castle,  which  was 
by  Sir  George  Bowes,  a  follower  of  Eliza- 
While  this  was  taking  place  Sussex  came 
nt  them  from  York  ana  the  insurgents. 

L heart,  returned  towards  the  Border  ana 
trls  escaped  into  Scotland.  Norton  and 
ons  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sussex  and  were 
to  death.  These  are  the  events  of  the 
>allad.  but  Wordsworth's  poem  centres  its 
'est  about  the  fate  of  the  Nortons  and  the 
tradition  of  that  sole  survivor,  Emily  with 
White  Doe. 

tie  scenery  surrounding  the  old  Hall,  the 
titles  of  the  famous  Priory,  and  the  decay 
ncient  chivalry  are  impressiTe  to  the  modem 
»r. 

The  Poem  of  '  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  * 
iunded  on  a  local  tradition,  and  on  the  Bal- 
in  Percy's  Collection,  entitled  *  The  Rising 
he  North.*  The  tradition  is  as  follows:  — 
K>nt  this  time,'  not  long  after  the  Dissoln- 
k,  '  a  White  Doe,'  say  the  aged  people  of 
neighbourhood,  *  long  continued  to  make  a 
iklv  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the  fells 
Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found  in  the 
bey  Churohvard  during  divine  service ;  after 
dose  of  wnich  she  returned  home  as  regn- 


larly  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation.' "  —  Db. 
Whitaksb's  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven, 

**  Rylstone  was  the  property  and  residence  of 
the  Nortons,  distinguished  in  that  ill-advised 
and  unfortunate  Insurrection;  which  led  me 
to  connect  with  this  tradition  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in  tlie 
Ballad. 

"  *  Bolton  Priory,'  says  Dr.  Whitaker  in  his 
excellent  book.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Deanery  of  Craven^  '  stands  upon  a  beauti- 
ful curvature  of  the  Wharf,  on  a  level  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  protect  it  from  inundations, 
and  low  enough  for  every  purpose  of  picturesque 
effect. 

**  *  Opposite  to  the  East  window  of  the  Priorv 
Church,  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  a  rock 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  the  richest  purple, 
where  several  of  the  mineral  beds,  which  break 
ont  instead  of  maintaining  their  usnad  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon,  are  twisted  by  some  incon- 
ceivable process  into  undulating  and  spiral 
lines.  To  the  South  all  \b  soft  and  delicious ; 
Uie  eye  reposes  upon  a  few  rich  pastures,  a 
moderate  reach  of  the  river,  sufficiently  tran- 
quil to  form  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  and  the 
bounding  hills  beyond,  neither  too  near  nor  too 
lofty  to  exclude,  even  in  winter,  any  portion  of 
his  rays. 

*' '  But  after  all,  the  glories  of  Bolton  are  on 
the  North .^  Whatever  the  most  fastidious  taste 
could  reouire  to  constitute  a  perfect  landscape, 
is  not  only  found  here,  but  in  its  proper  place. 
In  front,  and  immediatelpr  under  the  eye,  is  a 
smooth  expanse  of  park-like  enclosure,  spotted 
with  native  elm,  ash,  etc.,  of  the  finest  growth  : 
on  the  right  a  skirting  oak  wood,  with  jutting 
points  of  grey  rock ;  on  the  left  a  rising  copse. 
Still  forward  are  seen  the  a^ed  groves  of  Bolton 
Park,  the  growth  of  centunes ;  and  farther  yet, 
the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of  Simon-seat 
and  Burden  Fell  contrasted  with  the  warmth, 
fertility,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  valley 
below. 

""  *  About  half  a  mile  above  Bolton  the  valley 
doses,  and  either  side  of  the  Wharf  is  over- 
hung by  solemn  woods,  /rom  which  huge  per- 
pendicular masses  of  grey  rock  jut  out  at 
intervals. 

'''  This  sequestered  scene  was  almost  inacces- 
sible till  of  late,  that  ridings  have  been  cut  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  most  interesting 
points  laid  open  by  judicious  thinnings  in  the 
woods.  Here  a  tributary  stream  rushes  from  a 
waterfall,  and  bursts  through  a  woody  glen  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  Wharf:  there  the 
Wharf  itself  is  nearly  lost  in  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  next  becomes  a  homed  flood  enclosing 
a  woody  idand  —  sometimes  it  reposes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumes  its  native  character, 
lively,  irregular,  and^  impetuous.  ^ 

*' '  The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremen- 
dons  Strid.  Thb  chasm,  being  incapable  of 
receiving  the  winter  floods,  has  formed  on 
either  side  a  broad  strand  of  naked  grritstone 
full  of  rock-basins,  or  *'pots  of  the  Linn," 
whioh  bear  witness  to  the  restless  impetuosity 
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of  so  many  Northern  torrents.  But,  if  here 
Wharf  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  amply  repajrs  an- 
other sense  by  its  deep  and  solemn  roar,  like 
"  the  Voice  of  the  angry  Spirit  of  the  Waters," 
heard  far  above  and  beneath,  amidst  the  silence 
of  tlie  sorronnding:  woods. 

*' '  The  terminating  obiect  of  the  landseape  is 
the  remains  of  Barden  Tower,  interesting  from 
their  form  and  situation,  and  still  more  so  from 
the  recollections  which  they  excite.' "    W.  W. 

Dedication.  In  this  poem  the  author  sug- 
gests the  kind  of  interpretation  to  which  the 
spiritual  romance  of  the  White  Doe  is  suscep- 
tible. 

Line  1.  In  trelltsed  shed^  etc.  In  the  garden 
at  DoTe  Cottage. 

Pure  3G2.  ''  Action  is  transitory,^^  This  and 
the  nve  lines  that  follow  were  either  read  or 
recited  by  me,  more  than  thirty  years  since,  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  quoted  some  expres^ 
sions  in  them  (imperfectly  remembered)  m  a 
work  of  his  published  several  years  ago.  W.  W. 
These  sit.  lines  are  from  "^The  Borderers,"  act 
iu.  406-410. 

Cahto  FrasT.  Line  1.  From  Bolton's  old 
motuutic  lower.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at 
the  present  day  Bolton  Abbey  wants  this  or- 
nament :  but  the  Poem,  according  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Poet,  is  composed  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  **  Formerly,^'  says  Dr.  Whit- 
aker,  **  over  the  Transept  was  a  tower.  This  is 
proved  not  only  from  the  mention  of  bells  at 
the  Dissolution,  when  they  conld  have  had  no 
other  place,  but  from  the  pointed  roof  of  the 
choir,  which  must  have  terminated  westward, 
in  some  building  of  superior  height  to  the 
ridge."    W.W. 

Line  27.  A  ChaptL  The  Nave  of  the 
Church  having  been  reserved  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Saxon  Cure,  is  still  a  par 
rochial  Chapel :  and,  at  this  day,  is  as  well  kept 
as  the  neatest  Fnglish  Cathedral.    W.  W. 

This  chapel  sUll  stands;  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  a  ruin. 

Line  34.  Prior^s  Oak.  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  gpreat  gateway  stood  the  Prior's  Oak, 
which  was  felled  about  the  year  1720,  and  sold 
for  70/.  According  to  the  price  of  wood  at  that 
time,  it  could  scarcely  have  contained  less  than 
1400  feet  of  timber.    W.W. 

The  location  of  the  tree  is  not  now  known. 

Line  58.  A  solitary  Doe,  ^  A  White  Doe, 
say  the  Mred  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  long 
continued  to  make  a  weekly  pilgrimage  from 
Rylstone  over  the  fella  of  Bolton,  and  was 
constantly  found  in  the  Abbey  Churchyard 
during  divine  service.    W.  W.,  1713. 

Line  12H.  She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  atone. 
No  record  of  this  can  now  be  found  at  Bolton. 
It  may  have  been  only  a  creation  of  the  poet. 

Line  170.  It  was  a  solitary  mound.  The 
grave  of  Francis  Norton  cannot  be  found. 

Line  226.  When  Lady  ASlixa  mourned* 
The  detail  of  this  tradition  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Whitaker's  book,  and  in  a  Poem  of  this 
Collection,  "  The  Force  of  Prayer."    W.  W. 

Line  242.    yon  chantry  door.   At  the  East  end 


of  the  North  aisle  of  Boltoo  Priory 
is  a  chantry  belonging  to  Bethmesly  BilL 
a  vault  where.  According  to  traditica,  tbi  G 
hams  (who  inherited  thts  estate,  by  th»  i^mm 
line,  from  the  Mauleverers)  were  iBtenid  p< 
right.  John  .de  Clapham,  of  whom  tbii  mm 
oious  act  is  recorded,  was  a  man  of  gress  wd 
in  his  time :  he  was  a  vehemoit  naztkn  a 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  whom  toe  apbit  ^ 
his  chieftains,  the  Cliffords,  seemed  to  sarri^ 
W.W.  ^ 

Line  268.  Who  loved  the  Shepkerd-M  .-^ 
meet.  Among  these  Poems  will  be  foud  od 
entitled,  ''Song  at  the  Feaat  of  Braeekfl 
Castle,  upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Cli&rij 
^e  Shepiierd,  to  the  Estates  and  Hoooon  'i 
his  Ancestors."  To  that  Poem  is  anacxej  a 
account  of  this  personage,  chiefly  extneaf 
from  Bum  and  Nicholsoirs  History  of  Cta^ 
land  and  Westmoreland.  It  gives  me  pletsM 
to  add  these  further  partienlars  coneemuv  ^i 
from  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  says  he  **  redrtJ  ■ 
the  solitude  of  Barden,  where  he  seems  to  bra 
enlarged  the  tower  out  of  a  common  kaep*t 
lodge,  and  where  he  found  a  retreat  «ni^ 
favourable  to  taste,  to  instmctioii,  and  to  ^f** 
tion.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  resideBee  ifa<* 
that  he  had  learned  to  des|nse  the  poiBp  i 
greatness,  and  that  a  small  train  of  sernrit 
could  suffice  him,  who  had  lived  to  the  sfi  ^ 
thirty  a  servant  himself.  I  think  this  v^^ 
man  resided  here  almost  entirely  when  in  J<A- 
shire,  for  all  his  charters  which  I  bavesicac* 
dated  at  Barden. 

'"  His  early  habits,  and  the  want  ef  i^ 
artificial  measures  of  time  which  eveo  Jstf 
herds  now  possess,  had  given  him  a  tars  ft* 
observing  the  motions  of  the  beavealy  bo^**: 
and,  having  purchased  such  an  appantis  a 
conld  then  do  procured,  be  amnsed  sai^ 
formed  himself  mr  thoee  pui^suiU,  with  tbe  m 
of  the  Canons  of  Bolton,  some  of  vhco  * 
said  to  have  been  well  veiaed  in  what  wa*  tkfl 
known  of  the  science. 

^  '*  I  suspect  this  nobleman  to  have  bec«  an^ 
times  occupied  in  a  more  viaioittry  pmanit.  rt 
probably  in  the  same  company. 

'"  For,  from  the  family  evidences.  I  ham  "* 
with  two  MSS.  on  the  subject  of  Akhra^ 
which,  from  the  character,  spelHi^,  ete^  "J 
almost  certainly  be  referred  to  the  nifB* 
Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  were  oriinca^ 
deposited  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Cliffonli  * 
might  have  been  for  the  nse  of  this  mAh^ 
If  they  were  bronght  from  B<4ton  at  the  D*^ 
lution,  they  must  nave  been  the  work  of  ^ 
Canons  whom  he  almost  exelnsiTely  ctmrerm 
with. 

''  In  these  peaceful  emplofmeuts  Lor^^ 
ford  spent  the  whole  rei^  of  ficovy  the  Strv^ 
and  the  first  rears  of  his  son.  Bnt  in  the  y^ 
1613,  when  almost  sizty  years  old,  he  «»  ' 
pointed  to  a  prindpal  command  ow  the  n** 
which  fought  at  Fiodden,  and  showed  tfast  v 
military  genius  of  the  family  had  neithfr  M 
chilled  in  him  by  age,  nor  cztugninbtd  hf  ^^ 
of  peace. 
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TmrviTed  the  battle  of  Flodden  ten 
died  April  23d,  152:{,  aged  aboot  70. 
»nc].«avour  to  appropriate  to  bim  a  tomb, 
nd  cbantry,  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
[>n«  as  I  should  be  aorrr  to  believe  that 
deposited,  when  dead,^  at  a  distance 
e  pl^ce  which  in  his  lifetime  he  loved  so 


last  will  he  appointed  bis  body  to 
at  Shap,  if  he  died  in  Westmore* 
r  a.t  Bolton,  if  he  died  in  Yorkshire/^ 

peapect  to  the  Canons  of  Bolton,  Dr. 
ler  shows  from  M^)S.  that  not  only  al- 
V>ut  astronomy  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
em.     W.  W. 

:2i>4.     BardetCi  lowly  quietness,    Barden 
^tt,  about  three  miles  from  Bolton  Priory, 
;  l>ank  of  the  Wharf. 
7€>  Second.    Lane  16.    Banner,    Called 
aii.er  of  the  Five  Wounds. 

4^3.  Rylsione-halL  Of  this  there  are 
fe>v  remains  to  be  seen. 
ro  Thikd.  Line  2.  Of  Brantxvetk, 
tpeth  Castle  stands  near  the  river  Were, 
miles  from  the  city  of  Durham.  It  for- 
belongred  to  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  West- 
.tmI.     iSee  Dr.  Percy's  account.     W.  W. 

103.    Baby  HalL    Raby.  Castle,  Dur- 

a  123, 124.  From  the  old  ballad.  W.  W. 
1 131.    Cliffhrd-mocr,  Not  far  from  Weth- 

I  203.  From  the  old  baUad.  Wi  W. 
»  207,  208.  Lord  Dacre.  Howard's  aid. 
rth  Castle  in  Cumberland  has  over  its 
ice  the  arms  of  Dacre  and  Howard, 
a  221 .  mitred  Thurston,  See  the  Histo- 
For  the  account  of  this  memorable  battle, 
y  denominated  the  Battle  of  the  Stand- 
W.  W. 

B  2:i5.  In  that  other  day  of  Neville* s  Cross, 
hp  nisrht  before  the  battle  of  Durham  was 
cen  and  begun,  the  17th  day  of  October, 

i:i4^,  there  did  appear  to  John  Fosser, 
Prior  of  the  abbey  of  Durham,  a  Vision, 
landinfir  him  to  take  the  holy  Corporax- 
,  wherewith  St.  Cuthbert  did  cover  the 
w  when  he  used  to  sny  mass,  and  to  put 
ame   holy  relique  like  to  a  banner-cloth 

the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  next  morn- 
>  go  and  repair  to  a  place  on  the  west  side 
e  city  of  Durham,  called  the  Red  Hills, 
e  the  Maid^s  Bower  wont  to  be,  and  there 
main,  and  abide  till  the  end  of  the  battle. 
hich  vision  the  Prior  obeyintrt  and  taking 
ame  for  a  revelation  of  uoa's  grace  and 
y  by  the  mediation  of  Holy  St.  Cnthbert, 
accordingly  the  next  morning,  with  the 
ks  of  the  said  abbey,  repair  to  the  said  Red 
U  wnA  there  most  devoutly  humbling  and 
tratiii^  themselves  in  prayer  for  the  victory 
le  said  battle:  (a  ^rreat  multitude  of  the 
i  mnning  and  pressmg  by  them,  with  inten- 
to  have  spoilea  them,  yet  had  no  power  to 
oait  any  Tiolenoe  under  such  holy  persons, 
leupied  in  prarer,  being  protected  and  de- 
led  by  the  mignty  Providenoe  of  Almighty 


God,  and  bv  the  mediation  of  Holy  St.  Cuth- 
bert, and  the  presence  of  the  holy  reliaue). 
And,  after  many  conflicts  and  warlike  exploits 
there  had  and  done  between  the  EIngUsh  men 
and  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  company,  the  said 
battle  ended,  and  the  victorr  was  obtained,  to 
the  great  overthrow  and  confusion  of  the  Scots, 
their  enemies:  And  then  the  said  Prior  and 
monks  accom{^ied  with  Ralph  Ix)rd  Nevil, 
and  John  Nevil  his  son,  and  the  Lord  Percy, 
and  many  other  nobles  of  England,  returned 
home  and  went  to  the  abbey  church,  there  join- 
ing in  hearty  nraver  and  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  Holy  St.  Cutnbert  for  the  victory  achieved 
that  day." 

This  battle  was  afterwards  called  the  Battle 
of  Neville's  Cross  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  — 

**0n  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
where  two  roads  pass  each  other,  a  most  not- 
able, famous,  and  goodly  cross  ot  stone-work 
was  erected  and  set  up  to  the  honour  of  God  for 
the  victory  there  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Nevil's  Cross,  and 
built  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Lord  Ralph  Nevil, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  chief  persons  in 
the  said  battle.'^  The  Relic^ue  of  St.  Cuthbert 
afterwards  became  of  great  importance  in  mili- 
tary events.  For  soon  after  this  battle,  says 
the  same  author,  *'The  Prior  caused  a  goodly 
and  sumptuous  banner  to  be  made  "  (wnicb  is 
then  described  at  great  length),  **and  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  banner<iloth  was  the  said 
holv  relique  and  corporax-cloth  enclosed,  etc., 
and  so  sumptuously  finished,  and  absolutely 
perfected,  this  banner  was  dedicated  to  Holy 
St.  Cuthbert,  of  intent  and  purpose  that  for  the 
future  it  should  be  carried  to  any  battle,  as  occa- 
sion should  serve;  and  was  never  carried  and 
showed  at  any  battle  but  by  the  especial  grace 
of  God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of  llolv 
St.  Cuthbert,  it  brought  home  victory ;  which 
banner-cloth,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Dean  Whittinoham, 
whose  wife,  called  Katharine,  being  a  French 
woman  (as  is  most  <u«dibly  reported  by  eye- 
witnesses), did  most  injuriously  bum  the  same 
in  her  fire,  to  the  open  contempt  and  disgrace 
of  all  ancient  and  goodly  reliques.*'  —  Extracted 
from  a  book  entitled  Durham  Cathedral^  as  it 
stood  be/ore  the  DiHsolution  of  the  Monastery,  It 
appears,  from  the  old  metrical  History,  that 
the  above-mentioned  banner  was  carried  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  to  Flodden  Field.      W.  W. 

Canto  Foubth.  Line  179.  Bamard^s 
Towers,    On  the  Tees,  Yorkshire. 

Canto  Fifth.  Line  6.  Norton  Tower,  It 
is  so  called  to  this  day,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Whitaker :  — ''  Ryktone  Felf  yet  exhibits  a 
monument  of  the  old  warfare  between  the  Nor- 
tons  and  Cliffords.  On  a  point  of  very  high 
ground,  commanding  an  immense  prospect,  ajid 
protected  by  two  deep  ravines,  are  the  remains 
of  a  square  tower,  expressly  said  br  Dodsworth 
to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Norton.  The 
waUs  are  of  strong  grout-work,  about  four  feet 
thick.    It  seems  to  have  been  three  atones 
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high.  Breaches  haye  been  industrioosly  made 
in  all  the  sides,  almost  to  the  ground,  to  render 
it  untenable. 

**  But  Norton  Tower  was  probably  a  sort  of 
pleasure-house  in  summer,  as  there  are,  adjoin- 
ing to  it,  seyend  large  mounds  (two  of  them  are 
pretty  entire),  of  wmch  no  other  account  can  be 
giyen  than  that  they  were  butts  for  large  com- 
panies of  archers. 

**The  place  is  sayagely  wild,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  watch  tower.** 
W.  W. 

Of  this  only  the  roofless  walls  now  stand. 

Canto  iSsYENTH.  Line  18.  despoil  and  de- 
soiation.  **  After  the  attainder  of  Richard  Nor- 
ton, his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
where  they  remained  till  the  2d  or  3d  of  James ; 
they  were  then  gi-vnted  to  Francis  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland.*' From  an  aconrate  survey  made  at 
that  time,  several  particulars  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  \V.  It  appears  that  *^  the  man- 
sion-house was  then  in  decay.  Inmiediately 
adjoining  is  a  close,  called  the  V  iverjr,  so  callea, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  French  Vivier,  or  mod- 
ern Latin  Vivarium;  for  there  are  near  the 
house  lat^e  remains  of  a  pleasure-ground,  such 
as  were  introduced  in  the  earlier  nart  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  with  topiary  works,  nsh-ponds,  an 
island,  etc.  The  whole  township  was  ranged 
by  an  hundred  and  thirty  red  deer,  the  property 
of  the  Lord,  which,  together  with  the  wood, 
had,  after  the  attainder  of  Mr.  Norton,  been 
committed  to  Sir  Stephen  Tempest.  The  wood, 
it  seems,  had  been  abandoned  to  depredations, 
before  which  time  it  appears  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood must  have  exhibited  a  forest-like  and 
sylvan  scene.  In  this  survey,  among  the  old 
tenants  is  mentioned  one  Richard  Kitchen,  but- 
ler to  Mr.  Norton,  who  rose  in  rebellion  with 
his  master,  and  was  executed  at  Ripon.** 
W.W. 

Line  157.  A  merdale.  "  At  the  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  Bumsal,  the  valley  of  Wharf 
forks  off  into  two  great  branches,  one  of  which 
retains  the  name  of  Wharfdale,  to  the  source 
of  the  river ;  the  other  is  usually  called  Litton- 
dale,  but  more  anciently  and  properly,  Amer- 
dale.  Dembrook,  which  runs^  along  an  obscure 
valley  from  the  N.W.,  is  derived  from  a  Ten- 
tonic  word,  signifying  concealment.**  —  Db. 
Whitaker.  •  W.  W. 

Line  212.  **CSoti  us  agDr.'*^  On  one  of  the 
bells  of  Rylstone  church,  which  seems  coeval 
with  tlie  building  of  the  tower,  is  this  cypher, 
**  f .  N.*'  for  John  Norton,  and  the  motto,  **  SoO 
ttsapOf.**   W.W. 

Lme  25.*}.  rock-tnclrded  Pound,  Which  is 
thus  described  by  l>r.  Whitaker:  "On  the 
plain  summit  of  tne  hill  are  the  foundations  of 
a  strong  wall  stretching  from  the  8.W.  to  the 
N.£.  comer  of  the  tower,  and  to  the  edsre  of  a 
very  deep  glen.  From  this  glen,  a  ditcn,  sev- 
eral hunared  yards  long,  runs  south  to  another 
deep  and  rugged  ravine.  On  the  N.  and  W., 
where  the  banks  are  very  steep,^  no  wall  or 
mound  is  discoverable,  paling  being  the  only 
fence  that  could  stand  on  such  ground. 


*\ 


''  From  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottiik  si 
der,  it  appears  that  such  pounds  for  deer.  *^ 
etc.,  were  far  firom  being  uncommooint^M 
of  Scotland,  llie  principle  of  tlu»n  vft  hi 
thing  like  that  of  a  wire  mouse-trsp.  (^  i 
declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  the  bottom  sid  d 
of  which  were  fenced  so  as  to  be  irapaaifa^ 
wall  was  constructed  nearly  level  wip  tkij 
face  on  the  outside,  yet  so  high  wiiJct,  9 
without  wings  it  was  impossible  ^^*^^ 
opposite  direction.  Care  was  probsb^  W 
that  these  enclosures  should  contain  bett«r^ 
than  the  neighbouring  parks  or  forsts  a 
whoever  is  accinainted  with  the  habits  d  di 
sequacious  animals,  will  easily  ooaccin,  tk 
the  leader  was  once  tempted  to  disood  i 
the  snare,  a  herd  would  follow.** 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recamaMs£3({ 
the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  beantifnl 
Bolton  Abbey  and  its  neighbonriMwd. 
enchantiufi:  spot  belong  to  the  Duke  d  1 
shire;  ana  the  supenntendenee  of  it  l.^< 
some  years  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.W£J 
Carr,  who  has  most  skilfully  opened  out  iaii 
tnres ;  and,  in  whatever  he  has  added,  Itft^ 
justice  to  the  place,  by  working  w^  ■ 
visible  hand  of  art  in  the  very  ^nrit  el  1 
W.W. 

For  a  contrast  of  the  two  types  of 
this  great  poem,  compare  Jenrev'sia  1 
hurgh  ReoieWy  and  Prof.  Shairpe  s  in  Asff^i 
Poetry.. 

1808 

Page  382.  Composed  whilb  tbk  An*, 
WAS  . . .  Writino  a  Tract. 

Dove  Cottage  now  became  too  snnll  vx\ 
growing  family,  and  this  year  Wonisy«^j 
moved  to  Allan  Bank,  across  the  lake  1'  I 
foot  of  Silver  How.  At  this  time  b*  »»! 
work  on  his  pamphlet  the  **  ConventiM  ot 
tra,**  now  printed  in  prose  works,  vol  i 
"  The  Excursion.** 


worth.  JL»  »|#|«^n.«^u  ...  *^v^— ^-.-  —  J 
(if  Grasmere.  The  parents  lost  their  Dtw^ 
snowstorm,  on  the  way  from  Laofpdak  »  ^ 
dale,  and  six  children  were  left  orpbaas-  J 
Wordsworths  found  homes  for  them.^^ 
20,  Dorothy  wrote  Lady  Beauroost:  "l  ■ 
happy  to  inform  you  that  the  orptoj 
been  fixed  under  the  care  of  yeryr«sp**2 
people.  ...  I  am  going  to  transcribt  »^ 
composed  by  my  brother  a  few  dsji  «»*^  ■ 
return.  *  *    memonals  qf  ColearUm^  ii.  p.  5^ 

i8og 

Page  383.    Hoffbr. 

The  sonnets  of  this  year  00  tb«  T; 
herdsnien  —  patriots  who  fought  in  vatf' 
the  French  under  the  leadership  oH*J 
Hoffer,  an  innkeeper  in  the  ^■■j^'Jij 
Bonnd  the  note  of  Independence  ^r^ 
which  he  early  learned  among  the  A**'"**^ 
his  own  Westmoreland  hilk. 
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TsLgo  384.    ''  Akd  is  it  among  Rudb  Untu- 

OHRO  DaLSS.'^ 

This  and  the  two  sonnets  which  follow  sing 
le  praises  of  the  Spanish  patriot,  Palafox. 

Pa«ne  384.    *^  Hail,  Zabaqoza." 
In  this  Sonnet  I  am  under  some^  obli{^tions 
»  one  of  an  Italian  author,  to  which  1  cannot 
rfer.    W.  W. 

Page  385.    "Bravb   Schiix!    by  Death 

'ELIVERED,  TAKE  THY  FtlOHT." 

Ferdinand  von  ^;chill  attempted  to  liberate 
erroany  from  the  tyramiy  of  Bonaparte,  but 
as  killed  at  Strabund  in  1809. 


Page  385.    *"  Call  mot  the  Royal  Swede 

KFOBTUNATE." 

Gustavns  IV.,  who  abdicated  in  1809,  and 
ent  to  London.  See  sonnet  "The  Voice  of 
ong 


♦» 


Page  386.    "  LooK  now  ON  that  Adven- 

CHEB." 

This  sonnet  on  Napoleon  is  in  contrast  to  that 
hich  precedes. 

Pa^e  386.    "  Is  there  a  Poweb,"  etc. 
This  sonnet  evidently  refers  to  Palafox. 


z8zo 
Page  387.    Ok  a  Celebrated  Event   in 

LMCIBNT  H18TOBY. 

T.  Qaintius  Flaminius,  who  defeated  Philip 
I  Maoedon  and  gave  freedom  to  Greece  in 
96  B.  c,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
lames. 

Page  387.    Upon  the  Same  Event. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  ^tolians  after 
iding  Flaroinins  at  Cynoscephalao  iusisted  on 
lie  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians. 

Page  388.    Overweening  Statesmen. 

See  I>aborde*8  Character  qf  the  Spanish  Peo- 
It ;  from  him  the  statement  of  these  last  lines 
\  taken     W.  W. 

Page  388.  Epitaphs  Tbanslated  from 
!riabbbra. 

The  nine  Epitaphs  which  follow  are  from  the 
talian  poet  Chiabrera  who  was  bom  in  Savona, 
522, 
II.    Line  13. 

Ivi  vivea  giocondo  e  i  Miof  penileri 
Kraoo  tutti  rose. 

The  Translator  liad  not  skill  to  come  nearer 
9  his  original.    W.  W. 

Vm.  Line  15.  In  justice  to  the  Author,  I 
nbjoin  the  original :  — 

—  edegliamid 
Hon  laacisTa  Ungtilrs  i  b«l  pMisleri. 

w.w. 


i8zz 

Early  in  this  year  Wordsworth  removed  to 
the  Parsonage  opposite  the  church. 

Page  393.  Epistle  to  Sir  George  How- 
land  Beaumont,  Bart. 

In  August  Wordsworth  went  to  Bootle  with 
his  famUv  in  order  that  his  children  might 
have  a  change.  They  went  bv  way  of  Red 
Bank,  Longhrigg  Tarn  and  Little  Langdale,  to 
Yewdale,  and  over  Walna  Scar  to  the  Duddon, 
thence  to  Bootle. 

Line  59.  Monads  Isle,  Wordsworth  iu  a 
letter,  written  from  Bootle  to  Sir  George  Bean- 
inont  Aug.  28, 1811,  savs:  '*  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
right  opposite  our  winaow.*^ 

Line  189.  that  Abode,  Sir  George  purchasecl 
Longhrigg  Tarn,  intending  to  buud  a  summer 
cottage  upon  it  in  order  to  be  near  Wordsworth 
a  part  of  the  year,  but  for  some  reason  the  cot- 
tage was  not  built,  the  Tarn  was  sold  and  the 
money  griven  to  Wordsworth;  he  used  it  to 
purchase  the  yew  trees  which  still  stand  in  the 
Poet*s  Comer,  Grasmere  Churchyard. 

In  July,  1804,  Wordsworth  wrote  Sir  (Jeorge 
Beaumont :  "  Loughrigg  Tarn  is  a  perpetual 
mortification  to  me  when  I  think  that  you  aud 
Lady  Beaumont  were  so  near  having  a  summer 
seat  here.^* 

Note. -;^  Loughrigg  Tarn,  alluded  to  in 
the  fore|i:oing  Epistle,  resembles,  though  much 
smaller  m  compass,  the  Lake  Nemi,  or  Speculum 
DiaruK  as  it  is  often  called,  not  only  in  its  clear 
waters  and  circular  form,  and  the  beauty  im- 
mediately surrounding  it,  bnt  also  as  being  over- 
looked by  the  eminence  of  Langdale  Pikes  as 
Lake  Nemi  is  by  that  of  Monte  Calvo.  Since 
this  Epistle  was  written  Lough  ri^  Tarn  has 
lost  mnch  of  its  beauty  by  the  felling  of  many 
natural  clumps  of  wood,  relics  of  the  old  forest, 
particularly  upon  the  farm  called "'  The  Oaks,*^ 
so  called  from  the  abundance  of  that  tree  which 
grew  there. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  upon  public  grounds, 
that  Sir  George  Beaumont  dia  not  carr}*  into 
effect  his  intention  of  constructing  here  a  Sum- 
mer Retreat  in  the  style  I  have  described  ;  as 
his  taste  would  have  set  an  example  how  bmld- 
ings,  with  all  the  accommodations  modem  so- 
ciety requires,  mi^t  be  introduced  even  into 
the  most  secluded  parts  of  this  country  without 
injuring  their  native  character.    W.  W. 

Page  398.  On  Perusing  the  Foregoing 
Epistle. 

This  must  have  been  written  in  1841,  but  I 
place  it  here,  as  it  should  be  read  with  the  fore- 
going. 

Page  399.  Upon  the  Sight  op  a  Beau- 
tiful Picture,  painted  by  Sir  G.  H,  Beau- 
mont, 

Writing  to  Sir  George  Beanmont  from  Bootle, 
Aug.  28,  1811,  Wordsworth  savs:  "Over  the 
chimneypiece  is  hung  your  little  picture  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coleorton.** 
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Page  309.    Inscriptions  : 

In  thb  grounds  of  coleorton. 

Although  this  poem  was  written  in  1808  it 
belongs  naturallv  with  these  Coleorton  poems. 

The  student  snould  read  Memorials  qf  Coleor- 
ton^ vol.  i.  1805-7,  for  an  account  of  tne  work 
which  Wordsworth  did  for  bir  George  during 
these  vears. 

^*  Although  the  cedar  has  yielded  to  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  the  inscription  still  remains  on  the 
stone.**  —  Knioht. 

In  a  garden  of  sir  george  beauuont, 

BART 

Line  8. '  This  little  Niche.    '*The  niche  may 
still  be  seen  at  Coleorton.'*  — Knight. 
Written  at  the  request  of  sir  georob 

BEAUMONTj  BART. 

This  was  written  in  1808,  but  belongs  natu- 
rally here.  In  1811  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Sir 
Qeorge  relative  to  an  attempt  at  recording  these 
lines:  *'  I  hope  this  will  do:  I  tried  a  hundred 
different  ways,  but  cannot  hit  upon  anything 
better.*' 

For  a  SEAT  in  the  groves  of  coleor- 
ton. 

Line  4.  In  1811  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Lady 
Beaumont :  '*  Grace  Dieu  is  itself  so  interesting 
a  spot,  and  has  naturally  and  historioallv  such 
a  connection  with  Coleorton,  that  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  it  this  mark 
of  attention.** 

i8ia 

During  this  year-  Wordsworth's  life  was 
darkened  by  the  death  of  little  Catherine  and 
Thomas,  and  not  much  creative  work  was  done. 
The  estrangement  from  Coleridge  also  began 
at  this  time. 

Page  401.  Song  for  the  Spinning  Wheel. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
poem  to  read  the  account  of  Ruskin's  success 
in  reinstating  the  spinning-wheel  in  the  Lakes 
as  given  by  Canon  Rawusley  in  his  Ruskin  in 
the  English  Lakes, 

Page  401.  Composed  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Marriage  of  a  Friend  in  the  Vale  of 
Grasmere. 

"This  poem  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Mrs, 
Word8worth*s  brother,  Thomas  Hnt«hinson, 
to  Mary  Monkhouse,  November  1,  1812.**  — 
Knight. 

Page  401.    Water-Fowl. 

"  This  first  appeared  in  '  A  Description  of 
the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes,*  1823.'*  — Dowdbn. 
See  "  The  Recluse,**  book  i. 

1813 

During  this  year  the  Parsonage  was  given  up 
and  they  settled  at  Bydal  Mount. 

Page  402,    View  from  the  Top  of  Black 
Comb. 
The  Druid-hannted  hill  of  Black  Comb  is 


near  Bootle  in  the  south  of  Cnmberidii  1 
is  the  scene  uf  Faber's  poem  "'^ir 


Paf  o  403.    November  1813. 

This  poem  refers  to  the  vietory  ol  tk  i 
Forces  over  Napoleon.  The  agei  ^t 
was  George  III. 

18x4 

Pa«Q403.    The  Kxcubsiok. 

**The  Excursion"  was  in  proeoifna. 
to  1814.  The  story  of  Ma^artf  ia^i 
book  and  a  few  Unes  at  the  ckae  i 
fourth  book  took  shape  at  Race(b«t 
Alfoxden,  1795-8.  At  Dure  Cotu^aaii^ 
Bank  the  work  was  completed,  wink  C^'J 
was  dictating  The  Friend  under  the  tarn  a 
Dorothy's  Grasmere  Journal,  liiOl-2,  fr^;*^ 
alludes  to  the  poet's  oare  in  wridi;  tai\ 
fashioning  '' The  Pedlar ''as  she slvtrscJ 
the  poem.  She  says:  "William  miAsli 
on  the 'Pedlar;***  ''Sate  ap  latestdi'  .' 
kr ;  *  **  ''  William  worked  hard  at  t2»  P-^ 
and  tired  himself.**  It  was  pafalished  ii  a 
in  1814  and  octavo  1820.  It  wai  i^i 
quarto  that  Jeffrey  stamped  his  jtuba*. « 
with  the  exclamation,  **  lliis  wiD  oem^ 
.  .  .  adding:  '*The  case  of  Mr.  Wcv^i 
we  perceive,  is  now  manifestly  hopeka:  o^ 
give  him  up  as  altogether  incurabk  a&  i 
yond  the  power  of  criticism .  * '  It  »  a  M:  < 
from  Jeffrey  to  Arnold;  and  in  the  m^t^s 
the  point  of  view  in  regard  to  Word5«3 
has  changed  from  judicial  to  ayvpstbrft- 
that  as  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  says:  **T«i 
one  who  has  felt,  even  remotely,  tlie  «a 
elevation  of  thought  and  the  lone' 

of  emotion  that  upheld  the  poet 

his  dealings  with  this  human  amr  ^ 
*  White  Doe '),  the  comments  of  Jenref  t 
like  the  noises  of  a  street  brawl  bretkiri 
upon  the  performance  of  a  grafie  asd  nA 
symphony.*' 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Willlui,  Tj^  I 
Lonsdale,  K.  6.,  etc.  See  sonnet,  '^\js*^ 
in  thy  majestic  Pile  are  seen,**  and  aotv.    j 

BooKflRST.  The  local  aUnaiou  in '*BfI 
cursion  **  refer  mainly  to  plaoes  in  Qnaami 
the  vales  of  Uttle  and  Ureat  Langdik.  ^ 
characters  and  incidents  are  in  nuuo  faxet^ 
each  is  idealized  at  times  to  suit  the  f^^ 
of  the  poet.  Like  the  rest  of  WunkinH 
works,  ^'  The  Excursion  **  gains  much  is  ^'' 
and  beanty  when  read  in  the  seeoes  to  t^  < 
it  alludes.  The  first  book  has  the  least  «^^ 
coloring,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  raoA  rm 
ical.  The  Wanderer,  as  Wordswortk  u^ 
in  the  Fen  wick  note,  was  one  Jamai  Bt^ 
a  Scotchman,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  K«<;^ 
His  srrave  may  be  seen  in  the  char ' 
Kendal.  To  one  familiar  with  Tbs  - 
it  will  be  evident  that  in  creating  ^ 
acter  the  poet  has  repeated  mvflh  d 
autobiography;  the  Wanderer 
Wordsworth. 
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16.   *  Twos  summer,  etc.    See  "Nut- 
scenery  of  which  is  at  Hawkshead. 
i  r>i-^.      marlcet-mllage,    Hawkshead. 
i    X3t2.     So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were 
^S«o**  Prelude,"  ii. 

t  Xl>7.  Hvxh  tvcLs  the  Boy,  etc.  This  is 
38  l^lie  most  Words worthian  note  in  *^  The 

3  t2oC>.  TAc  divine  Milton,  Charles  Lamb,  in 
KgE*  Wordsworth  a  first  edition  of  *'  Paradise 
u^d,**  wrote :  *"  Charles  Lamb,  to  the  best 
air  of  Milton,  and  therefore  the  worthiest 
s^rkt;  of  this  pleasant  edition.  Jan.  2d,  1820." 
e  341.  much  did  he  see  qf  men.  At  the 
L>£  ^ving  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  of 
^v&l  society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay 
ii&  to  the  aristocracy  of  nature ;  under  a 
ct^ion  that  vig^orous  numan-heartedness  is 
:>xkstdtnent  nrinciple  of  true  taste.     It  may 

lio'wever,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
nony  how  far  a  Character,  employed  for 
Ljsea  of  imagination,  is  founded  upon  gen- 
Ea^-t.  1.  therefore,  subjoin  an  extract  from 
LitHor  wno  had  opportunities  of  being  well 
aixited  with  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  my 

personal  knowledge  emboldened  me  to 
sr   this  portrait. 

We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Roman 
tex*s,  that  the  travelling  merchants  who  fro- 
nted Gaul  and  other  barbarous  countries, 
er  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or 
Lering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever 

first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those 
ntries  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
1  modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  theni  with  an 
Ination  to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and 
sn  joy  Roman  conveniences.  In  North  Amer- 
,  travelling  merchants  from  the  Settlements 
^e  done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  to- 
rds  civilising  the  Indian  natives,  than  all  the 
»iunaries,  papist  or  protestant,  who  have 
ir  been  sent  among  them. 
''  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of 
s  most  useful  class  of  men,  that  they  com- 
mly  contribute,  by  their  personal  manners, 

leas  than  by  the  sale  of  their  wares,  to  the 
Knement  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
ivel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great 
ickness  of  wit  and  acuteneai  of  judgment, 
aving  constant  occasion  to  recommend  them- 
Ives  and  their  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of 
e  most  obliging  attention,  and  the  most  in- 
anating  address.  As  in  their  peregrinations 
ley  have  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
anners  of  various  men  and  various  cities,  they 
icoroe  eminentlv  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
le  world.  As  they  wander^  each  alone^  through 
linly-inhabited  districts,  they  form  habits  qf  re- 
lection  and  of  sublime  contemplation.  With  all 
hese  qualifications,  no  wonder  that  they  should 
ften  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the 
est  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  censors  of  man- 
lers :  and  should  contribute  much  to  polish  the 
ongbness  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  peas- 
intry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
rears  since  a  young  man  going  from  any  part 
)f  Scotland  to  England,  of  purpose  to  carry  the 


pack,  was  considered  as  going  to  lead  the  life 
and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  When, 
after  twenty  years'  absence  in  that  honourable 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  bis  acoui- 
sitions  to  liis  native  country,  he  was  regaraed 
as  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and  nurposes." 
—  Heron's  Journey  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
W.  W. 

Line  370.  He  could  afford  to  suffer,  etc.  See 
**  Lines  Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree,"  U. 
48-63. 

Line  420.  Plain  his  garb,  etc.  A  portrait  of 
Wordsworth  himself  as  given  by  many  con- 
temporaries. 

Luie  511.  *^  I  speak,"  continued  he,^^  of  One," 
etc.  The  local  setting  here  b  in  the  sontbwest 
of  England  —  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire. 
In  the  incidents  and  pictures  of  this  wonderful 
poem  we  have  Wordsworth  at  his  best ;  there 
are  no  theories,  no  maxims  or  proverbs  for 
practical  use  —  only  the  solemn  and  moving 
spectacle  ministering  to  the  spirit  of  wonder 
and  awe.    Coleridge  says  of.it :  — 

**  I  was  in  my  twenty-fourth  vear  when  I  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  Mr.  Wordsworth 
personally,  and.  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
nardly  forget  tne  sudden  effect  produced  on 
m V  mind  by  his  recitation  of  a  manuscript  poem 
wnich  stiU  remains  unpublished,  but  of  which 
the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as 
those  of  *The  Female  Vagrant,*  as  originallv 

f>rinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
ads.  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbu- 
lence of  imagery ;  and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself 
well  described  in  his  *  Lines  on  Re- visiting  the 
W^ye,'  manly  reflection  and  human  associations 
had  given  both  variety  and  an  additional  inter- 
est to  natural  objects,  which  in  the  passion  and 
appetite  of  the  nrst  love  they  had  seemed  to 
him  neither  to  need  or  permit." 

Book  Second.  The  localities  in  which  the 
scenes  of  this  book  are  laid  may  be  readilv 
identified  although  some  of  the  details  are  baf- 
fling. The  route  taken  by  the  Poet  and  the 
Wanderer  was  that  on  the  west  of  Grasmere 
I^ke  over  Red  Bank  to  Ellswater  and  the  vales 
of  Great  and  Little  Langdale. 

Line  62.  Nor  teas  he  loth  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
etc.  See  **Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brongham 
Castle : "  — 

**  Love  be  bad  found  in  buta  wbere  poor  men  lie,^*  etc. 

Line  02.  mountains  stem  and  desolate.  The 
Langdales. 

Line  120.  annual  Wake.  Folk  festivals,  com- 
mon in  the  vales  then  and  not  yet  extinct. 
Cf.  *' Prelude,"  viii.  1-70. 

Line  127.  broad  hill.  Lingmoor,  —  which 
divides  Great  Langdale  from  Little  Langdale. 

Line  15.i.  In  a  spot,  etc.  Blea  Tarn  in 
Little  Langdale. 

Line  175.  Chaplain.  See  Wordsworth's  ac- 
count of  the  Solitary  in  the  Fenwick  note  intro- 
ducing this  poem. 

Line  213.  That  promised  everlasting  joy  to 
France.    See  *'  The  Prelude,"  ix. 
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Line  318.    wide  vale.    Great  Langdale. 

Line  324.  A  steep  ascent  .  .  .  dreary  plain. 
They  evidently  ascended  Liu^ioor  at  its  high- 
est point  to  the  Tarn,  on  its  summit. 

Line  325.  tumultuous  waste^  etc.  From  the 
top  of  Ling^oor  many  of  the  mountains  of  the 
hikes  are'  visible. 

Line32K.    little  lowly  vale.    Little  Langdale. 

Line  338.    liquid  pool.     Blea  Tarn. 

line  339.    one  abode.    Blea  Tarn  house. 

Lines  38!>^  3S7.  band  of  rustic  persons^  etc.  A 
vivid  description  of  the  type  of  ceremony  at 
that  time  currtmt  in  the  vales,  and  even  now 
not  alto;?ether  extinct  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland . 

Line  4<)4.  wound  from  crag  to  crag^  etc. 
Descending  to  Blea  Tarn  Cottage. 

Line  420.  a  little  turf-built  seat.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  will  give  the  traveler  some  trouble ; 
it  is  evidently  near  the  Ghyll. 

Line  638.  the  Cottage.  As  humble  as  Dove 
Cottage  at  Qraamere.  It  has  three  small  rooms 
on  lower  and  four  on  upper  floor.  It  ia  used 
now  as  a  semi-public  house. 

Line  092.  two  huge  Peaks.  The  Langdale 
Pikes. 

Line  696.  Many  are  the  notes^  etc.  One  who 
has  been  in  the  Langdales  '^  when  the  Storm 
rides  high  "  will  never  forsret  how  Wordsworth 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

Line  741.  The  Housewife s  etc.  The  character 
of  the  hostess  and  all  the  incidents  associated 
with  this  episode  belong  to  Patterdale.  See 
Fenwiok  note. 

Nothing  like  the  closing  passage  in  this  book 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  poet.  It  reveals 
the  truth  of  Coleridge^s  fifth  characteristic  of 
Wordsworth's  work.  He  says:  '^Lastlv,  and 
pre-eminently,  I  ohallenvce  for  this  poet  the  grift 
of  imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense 
of  thewoi'd.  .  .  .  In  imaginative  power  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  moderns  to  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
^jon ;  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed 
and  his  own.'' 

Book  Third.  The  sosnery  of  the  book  is 
that  associated  with  Blea  Tarn  and  Little  Lang- 
dale. 

Line  14.  How  Nature  hems  you  I'n,  etc.  A 
characteristic  of  every  vale  in  the  district,  es- 
pecially that  of  Little  Langdale.  There  is  no 
egress  except  by  a  sinqrle  road  without  a  climb. 

Line  50.  a  semicirrjue  of  turf-clad  ground^ 
etc.  This  description  is  wonderfully  true  to  the 
conditions  about  the  Tarn  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  careful  search  will  reveal  its  every  detail: 
**  the  mass  of  rock,"  ''the  holly,"  the  ^'softly 
creeping  brook  "  and  the  fir  trees. 

Lines  IH-IOO.  Knskin  cites  these  lines  in 
Modem  Painters^  vol.  i.,  "  Truth  of  open  Sky." 

Line  112.  Lost  in  unsearchablf  eternity! 
Since  this  paragraph  was  composed,  I  have  read 
with  so  much  pleasure,  in  Burnet's  Tlieory  of 
the  Earth,  a  passage  expressing  corresponding 
sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it. 
Siqnod  ver6  Natura  nobis  dedit  spectaca- 
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lum,  in  hfio  tellore,  yer^  grntum,  et  fJiilavfii 
dignnm,  id  semel  mihi  contigisse  arbttmr;  m 
ex  celsissimfi  rape  speculabundus  ad  onm  b* 
ris  Mediterranei,  hiuo  sequor  csraleosL,  tLm 
tractus  Alpinos  prospexi ;  nihil  qoidem  rafV 
dispar  ant  diasimile,  nee  in  bug  geneit,  r^ 
Bgregjum  et  singnlare.  Hoc  tbeacna  # 
facill  prsetulerim  Romania  cunctis,  Grca»)': 
atque  id  quod  natura  hie  spectandmn  «xkk 
scenicis  ludis  omnibus,  aut  amphitkeatn  r» 
taminibos.  Nihil  hSc  elegans  aut  veno^oB^  ^ 
ingens  et  magnificum,  et  quod  ;Jaoet  BUf» 
tudine  suS  et  qufidam  specie  immeBnvJk 
Uinc  intnebar  maris  sequabilem  9upei&<^ 
usque  et  usque  diffusam,  quantum  mxicai 
oculorum  acies  ferri  potuit;  illinc  diarci:^ 
mam  terraa  faciem,  et  vastas  moles  m^  ^ 
vatas  aut  depressas,  erectas,  propend«itt«  r 
olinatas,  eoacervatas,  omni  situ  incqaah  * 
tnrbido.  Placuit,  ex  h&c  part«.  Nature  b^ 
et  siniplicitas,  et  inexhausta  qu^E^lam  plastiA 
ex  alter^,  multiformis  conf usio  magnanaa  t(t 
porum  et  insanse  rerum  strages :  quas  ctf 
mtuebar,  non  urbis  alicujos  aut  oppidl  i^ 
conf  racti  mundi  rudera,  ante  oculoa  habere  i^ 
visus  sum. 

^'  In  singulis  fer^  montibus  erat  jUiq^  ^ 
lens  et  mirabile,  sed  prae  ca&tcris  mihi  pbcrbi 
ilia,  quS  sedebam,  rapes :  erat  maxima  et  d:^ 
sima,  et  q!i&  terram  respiciebat,  moUiori  ««««» 
altitudinem  suam  dissinmlabat:  qaiTer^Ber. 
horrendiStn  prseceps,  et  quasi  ad  perpeiM^* 
facta,  iustnr  parietis.  Praeterdi  Iscis  » 
marina  ade6  erat  laevis  ac  nniformia  (^f^,  -^ 
nipibus  aliqnando  observare  licet '  «c  si  »» 
fui^et  h  aummo  ad  imnra,  in  illo  plsno;  ^« 
terr»  motu  aliquo,  aut  fulmine,  dirnlau 

^^  Ima  pars  rupis  erat  cava,  reeessnsqof  » 
buit,  et  saxeosspecos,  eunt«sin  vacnumwoatt* 
sive  naturit  pridera  factos,  sive  ereso*  roan*' 
undaram  crebris  iotibos :  In  hos  enim  cam  la- 
petu  raebant  et  f ra^ore,  lestnantis  maris  Boctc 
quos  iterum  spumantes  reddidit  antt^ffi.  * 
quasi  ab  irao  ventre  evomnit. 

**  Dextrum    latns    montis   erat  pr«r»|)^ 
aspero  saxo  et  nud&  eante :  sinistmin  mw  »• 
neglexerat  Natura,  arboribua  ntpote  <>"»•*»'" 
et  prope  pedem  montis   rivus  linipi<l*  «» 

f»rorupit ;  qui  cim  vicinam  vallera  inipavrt* 
ento  motu  serpens,  et  per  varios  ro^WH^ 
quasi  ad  protrahendara  vitaro,  in  in«g»>J^^ 
absorptus  subito  periit.  Deniqne  in  •wca* 
vertice  proniontorii,  commode  eminpH«r  wxes-, 
cni  insidebara  ocuitemplabnndns.  Valeaoc"^ 
sades.  liege  digna :  Augusta  mpes.  ^T^ 
mihi  memoranda  1"  P.  8i».  misru  1^^ 
sacra,  etc.^  Editio  secunda.    W.  W. 

Lines  143-148.  ^at  huge  Pile  . .  • «  ^^ 
naked  plain.  Stonehetige.  See  *' Guilt  and  >«^ 
rt»w,"  p.  11).  . 

Lines  231.  232.  Wisdom  is  ^Mj^.*^, 
when  we  stoop  than  when  we  seer.  _2**.  ir 
de  Vere,  Wisdom  and  Truth  qf  W^t^.' 
Poftry,  in  vol.  i.,  "  Essays  chietiy  on  P*^v 

Line  307.  Blow  winds  o/*  auhtmn,  <^'^.  '^ 
"  Composed  upon  an  Evening  of  Extrasw'^^ 
Splendour  and  Boauty.'^ 
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SI  8— 532.  On  Devon's  leafy  shores  .  .  . 
L>oic^ns.  Wurdswurth  here  reveits  to 
^^s8  of  tStovey  with  Coleridge,  bee  **  Pre- 
aciv. 

71*>.  The  potent  shock  I  felt^  etc.  See 
L<le,*'  ix.  • 

b83.      gigantic  striam.     The  Hudson 

S84.     a  city.    New  York. 

931.     Of  Mississippi^  or  that  northern 

^^  A.  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by 

>ut  into  the   Worlds  by  visiting  London, 

lal  man  doee  ;  he  extends  with  his  sphere ; 

klas !  that  sphere  i^  microscopic ;    it    is 

:1  of  luinutijfi,  and  he  surrender  nis  gen- 

ision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace 

lis  ken.     His  bodily  senses  grow  acute, 

u>  barren  and  inhuman  pruriency  ;  while 

intal  become  proportionally  obtuse.    The 

ke  is  the  Man  of  Mind :  he  who  is  placed  in 

there  of  Nature  and  of  God,  might  be  a 

a,t  Tattenuill's  and  Brooks^s,  and  a  sneer 
«Jaxnes*a:  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed 
\>y  the  first  Pizarro  that  crossed  him :  — 
vlbenhe  walks  along  the  i-iverof  Amazons  ; 

he  restM  his  eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes  ; 
.   he  measures  the  long  and  watered  savan- 

or  contemplates,  from  a  sudden  promon- 

the  distant,  vast  Pacific  —  and  feels 
elf  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and 
nanding  each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this 
smess,  and  each  progeny  of  this  stream  — 
xultation  is  not  less  than  imperial.  He  is 
entle,  too,  as  he  is  great :  his  emotions  of 
erness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of  senti- 
t ;  for  he  says,  *  Tliese  were  made  by  a  good 
is^,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to 
y  them.'  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and 
a^.  His  mind  is  in  himself  ;  from  hence  he 
les,  and  from  hence  lie  acts,  and  he  argues 
rrii^l^,  and  act*  magisterially :  his  mind  in 
self  IS  also  in  his  God;  ana  therefore  he 
«,  and  therefore  he  soars."  —  From  the  notes 
n  *'The  Hurricane,*'  a  Poem,  by  William 
l>ert. 

*he  Reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the 
>ve  quotation,  which,  though  from  a  st**ange 
tk,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  modem 
?llsh  prose.    W.  W, 

^ine  1)47.  Muccawiss.  Indian  Muckawit, 
flip-poor- will. 

3ooK  Fourth.  In  this  book  the  discussion 
th  the  disciple  of  Candide  is  continued  in  the 
itude  of  Blea  Tarn. 

Lines  10-17,  One  adequate  support,  etc.  In 
we  lines  Wordsworth  reveals  that  ethical 
lilosophy  so  often  repeated  in  the  shorter 
ems  which  is  his  noblest  grift  to  the  world, 
d  in  which  he  it  without  an  equal.  Here 
i  have  what  Coleridge  calls  his  *'  meditative 
»etry,"  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thonght 
ith  sensibility.  Arthur  Hallam,  writing  from 
irabridge  to  Gladstone  at  Oxford  in  1S20  on 
te  great  qnestion  of  Man's  relation  to  God, 
lys :  "  Let  me  quote  to  their  purpose  the 
ords  of  my  favonrite  poet ;  it  will  do  us  good 

>heArbia  voice,  though  bat  for  a  moment,'' 


He  then  quotes  these  lines.  See  Morley^s  Life 
of  Gladstone^  vol.  i.  p.  (>7. 

Line  ift).  Yet  I  will  praise  thee,  etc.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  who  has  written  a  most  illu- 
minating essay  fin  Wordsworth^s  Kthics,  says : 
**  The  purpose  then  of  the  *  Excursion,*  and  of 
Wordsworth*8  poetry  in  general  is  to  show  how 
the  higher  faculty  reveal  a  harmony  which  we 
overlook  when  with  the  vH)litary  we  skim  along 
the  surface  of  thiugs." 

Line  111.  What  visionary  powers,  etc.  A 
reversion  here  in  memory  to  the  experiences  re- 
vealed in  the  second  book  of  '*  The  Prelude," 

Line  123.  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever 
flown,  etc.  The  half-conscious  instincts  uf  youth 
nave  passed  into  enlightened  reason  through 
the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 
The  identitv  of  the  two  revelations  constitutes 
Wordswortt's  optimism. 

Line  V3i).  '  Ti$,  by  comparison,  etc.  See,  npon 
this  subject,  Baxter's  most  interesting  review 
of  his  own  opinions  and  sentiments  in  the  de- 
cline of  life.  It  m.iy  be  found  (lately  reprintedl 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  EccUsiastical  Biography, 
W.  W. 

Line  197.  not  fearing  for  our  creed,  etc.  Tlie 
most  significant  tribute  to  the  truth  of  this 
philosophy  has  been  given  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen.  He  says:  "Other  poetry  becomes 
trifling  when  we  are  making  our  inevitable 

fassages  through  the  Valley  of  the  >bhadow  ot 
)eath.  Wordsworth's  alone  retains  its  power. 
We  love  him  the  more  as  we  grow  older  and 
become  impressed  wirh  the  sadness  and  serious- 
ness of  life.  •  .  .  He  is  a  prophet  and  a  moral* 
ist  as  well  as  a  mere  singer/' 

Line  205.  Alas  I  etc.  This  snbjeot  is  treated 
at  length  in  the  Ode  —  '*  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality."   W.  W. 

Line  324.  Knowing  the  heart  of  man,  etc. 
The  passage  quoted  from  Daniel  is  taken  from 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  Ljidy  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Cumberland,  and  the  two  hist  lines, 
printed  in  Italics,  are  by  him  translated  from 
^Seneca.  Th**  whole  Poem  is  very  beautiful. 
1  will  transcril)e  four  stanzas  from  it,  tis  they 
contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the  state  of 
a  wise  Man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public  com- 
motion. 

•*  Nor  is  ^e  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cnusks 
Of  t]rrftnt*8  threats,  or  with  the  ^UTIy  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  cits  on  otIierH*  crimes ; 
Charged  with  more  orviug  tioB  than  those  iie  check* 
The  storms  of  aad  confusion  that  mny  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  corainff  times. 
Appal  not  him  ;  that  hitth  no  siae  at  all, 
But  of  himself,  and  %nows  the  worst  can  fall. 

**  Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 
Cnnnot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 
Of  troublous  and  distrest^ed  mortality. 
That  thus  make  way  unto  the  uglv  birth 
Of  their  own  sorr">ws,  ami  do  still  beget 
Affliction  upon  Imbecility  : 
Tet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  roust  run, 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore-<K^ 

*'  And  whilst  distranght  ambition  compase^ 
Aud  is  eucomptiaaed,  while  as  craXt  dec^ 
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And  U  deceived  :  whilst  man  doth  nuuiok  nun, 
Aud  builds  ou  blood,  uud  riiies  by  diatreaa ; 
Aud  'til*  lulieritaiioe  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expectuig  bopea:  He  looks  tbereon, 
As  from  the  abore  of  peace,  with  uuwet  eye, 
Aud  b«ani  no  venture  in  Impiety. 

**  Thus,  Lady,  fares  that  man  that  hath  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  learned  this  book  of  man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  aud  compared 
Tlie  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart !  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear/* 

w.w. 

Line  343.  Up  from  the  creeping  plant,  etc. 
Here  is  a  recogoition  of  the  ^reat  scientifio 
doctrine  of  evolution  which  has  revolutionized 
modem  philosophy,  and  a  prophecy  that  the 
knowledge  it  hnngs  leads  to  love  and  reverence 
rather  than  to  skepticism. 

Lines  402,  etc.  1  heard  ...  a  voice  sent  forth, 
etc.    See  '*  Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo." 

Line  489.  Take  courage,  etc.^  These  homely 
lines  were  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  hv  Words- 
worth's assailants,  but  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children,  and  a  century  has  revealed  their  signifi- 
cance. They  have  become  the  eternal  warning 
of  Science. 

Line  7(5^1  We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope 
and  Love,  etc.  Our  moral  being  is  built  up 
through  tne  recognition  by  admiration,  hope, 
and  love  of  those  common  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  meaningless  to  the  world  at  lai^e. 

Line  851.  In  that  fair  clime,  etc.  **No 
Hellene  is  old,"  says  the  Egyptian  priest  in 
Plato,  **  in  mind  you  are  all  voung." 

Line  859.    beardless  Youth.    Apollo. 

Line  H65.    beaming  Goddess.    Diana. 

Line  910.  good  Saint  Fillan.  Scott  alludes 
to  the  Spring  of  Saint  Fillan  in  Canto  i.,  ^'^  Lady 
.of  the  Lake."  There  is  one  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Ijoch.  Earn  and  another  nt  Saint  Blllan's  on  the 
road  to  Tyndrum.  This  is  known  as  Holy  Pool. 

Line  911.  Saint  Giles.  The  Chnrch  of  Saint 
Giles,  High  St.,  Edinburgh,  is  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Scotland. 

Line  977.  Only  to  be  examined,  etc.  Words- 
worth's continued  protest  against  such  a  process 
as  an  end  in  itself,  apart  from  a  union  with  the 
vital  soul,  has  at  last  justified  itself  in  the 
judgment  of  all  thinking  minds.  * 

Line  997.  Crowned  was  he,  etc.  Voltaire 
was  thus  honored  at  Paris  when  he  was  eighty 
years  old. 

I^ine  1146.  And  central  peace,  etc.  These 
lines  illustrate  Coleridge ^s  tbird  characteristic  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry:  '*The  sinewy  strength 
and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs." 

Book  Fifth.  The  scene  of  this  book  is  in 
the  Vale  of  Grasmere. 

Line  3.  attractive  seat,  etc.  ^  The  tarn  where 
the  scene  of  books  iii.  and  iv.  is  laid. 

Line  12.  sole  outlet.  The  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Little  Langdale. 

Lines  29,30.  Knowledge  .  .  .  should  .  .  ^  have, 
et^.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  as  president  of  the 
Wordsworth  Society  in  lWi3  said:  **  A  monH?- 
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tery  is  under  the  rules  of  poverty 
obedience.    He  who  coioes  oiMier  t^ 
of  Wordsworth  comes  under  theie 
Wordsworth    constantly    both 
practised  them." 

Line  80.    a  grey  ckurciHowr.    Tks 
thought  must  l>e  in  Little  Laugdak.  I 
poet  himself  says  in  the  Fen  wick  eoc^ 
passes  at  once  to  the  Vale  of  Gracaev. 

Line  97.     stately  House,  etc     T^ 
Hackett  Cottage  alluded  to  in  the  ** 
Sir  George  Beaumont  "  — 

"  High  00  the  sonny  hiU.^  ile. 

The  poet  was  a  frequent  vintor  here. 

Line  134.     viUagt-ckurchyard^    bt. 
Grasmere. 

Line  144.  Nat  raised  in  nice  pn>p 
This  description  is  in  almost  every 
of  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Graaonexv,  sod  x^ 
to  it  in  its  present  state.  Aramig  thr  " 
monuments  "  may  now  be  seen  the  mem^m^ 
Wordsworth. 

Line  226.  Where  sun  and  Aade  wm  •■' 
mixed.  The  oak  is  no  more,  Iwt  j*^  ti 
planted  by  Wordsworth  himself  furu^  '  < 
suit  awning  "  not  far  from  the  waU  ob  tLe  1 
of  the  churchyard  where  they  repaired  ftf  ^ 
discussion. 

Line  411 .     How  pay  the  habitatient,  Ht 
^^  On  Nature's  invitation  do  1  come,''  Iw ' 
45. 

Line  441.  I%<? .  .  .  Pastor.  Tha  efcx-fca 
is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Rev.  fU« 
Walker,  "the  wondeHnl  Walker"  «f  M 
thwaite  Chapel.    See  J>nddon  Sooneta. 

Luie  (>4C.     Or  rather,  as  we  stand. 


Leo.  Ton,  Sir,  oould  help  me  to  Um 
Of  half  tUeM  graves  ?     * 

Priest.  For  eight-score 

With  what  I  *ve  wltnesied,  and  with  wha  I  *f« 
Perhaps  I  roisht ;  .  .  . 
By  tnming  o'er  these  hiUocka  ooe  by  oik. 
we  two  could  traTftl,  Sir,  through  a  •trao^ 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  th«  world. 

TJu  BrvUmn.   T  f 

Line  670.  You  behold,  etc.  Here  tk»  "-^ 
reverts  to  the  Hackett  Cottage  ?^^^  }°  M 
Langdale,  and  the  dark  mountain  is  LiV*' 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  Fen  wick  note  to  "  fp*^  j 
Sir  George  Beaumont."  ' 

Line  917.  streams,  whose  murmvr,  eU.  ^ 
"  Resolution  and  Independence :  '^  — 

"  And  all  the  air  iallUed  withpteaauok  noiail ««» 
Line  975.    And  gentle  Nature,  etc 

I 

**  And  anfreiring  Nature  prrlered  that  ooe  ■han*'* 

Swrthey'a  Jitit  9»petL  W* 

Line  978.  And  whence  that  tribute.  '^ 
sentiments  and  opinions  here  ut*«red  v«i** 
son  with  those  exnressed  in  the  fnllowisp*^ 
upon  Epitaphs,  wnioh  was  f nnmheH  bf  ■*  *' 
Mr.  Coleridge's  periodical  work,  TWf[^^ 
and  as  they  are  dictated  by  a  spirit  coaf^|'*' 
that  which  pervades  this  and  the  tvo  t^xf^ 
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>olcs,   the  sympathisioji:  reader  will  Dot 
pl<3Ased  to  see  the  Essay  here  auiiexed. 

>    1012.    Life,,  I  repeat,  is  energy  qf  love^ 

**  The  cload  of  mortal  deatiuy 
Otliera  will  frout  it  fearleMly 
But  wbo,  like  bim,  will  put  it  by  ?  " 

Abkolo,  Memorial  Verses. 

tHe  first  edition  of  '  The  Ezonision/ 1814, 
s  worth  pi-inted  with  his  notes  the  f  ollowint; 

XV  hich  iirst  appeared  in  The  Friend^  Feb. 
LO.'*— J.  K.  TuTiN. 


ESSAY  UPON  EPITAPHS 

needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  an  Epitaph 
pposes  a  Mouument,  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
V  en.  Almost  all  Nations  have  wislied  that 
L»  external  signs  should  point  out  the  places 
i  their  dead  are  interred.  Among  savage 
i  unacquainted  with  letters  this  has  moetiy 
done  either  by  rude  stones  placed  near  the 
)S«  or  by  mounds  of  earth  raised  over  them, 
custom  proceeded  obviously  from  a  two- 
rlemre :  nrst  to  guard  the  remains  of  the 
tBed  from  irreverent  approach  or  from  sav- 
riolation:  and  secondly  to  preserve  their 
ory.  "Never  any/'  says  Camden,  "neg- 
d  barial  but  some  savage  nations;  as  the 
i*ians,  which  cast  their  dead  to  the  dogs ; 
varlet  philosophers,  as  Diogenes,  who  de- 
to  be  devoured  of  fishes ;  some  dissolute 
tiers,  as  Mascenas,  who  was  wont  to  say, 
tumulum  euro ;  sepelit  natura  relictos. 

careleM  of  a  grave :  —  Nature  ber  dead  will  save/  " 

(  soon  as  nations  had  learned  the  use  of  let- 
epitaphs  were  iuscribed  upon  these  moun- 
ts ;  in  order  that  their  intention  might  be 
3  surely  and  adequately  fulfilled.  I  have 
ved  monuments  and  epitaplis  from  two 
ces  of  feeling,  but  these  do  in  fact  resolve 
itsel  ves  into  one.  The  iuvention  of  epitaphs, 
iver,  in  his  Discourse  of  Funeral  Monuments^ 
I  rijjhtly,  "proceeded  from  the  presage  or 
-feeling  of  immortality,  implanted  in  all 
I  naturally,  and  is  referred  to  the  scholars 
^inufl  the  Theban  poet,  who  flourished  about 

fear  of  the  world  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
;  who  first  bewailed  this  Linus  their  Mas- 
when  he  was  slain,  in  doleful  verses,  then 
ed  of  him  CElina,  afterwards  Epitaphia,  for 
t  they  were  first  sung  at  burials,  after  en- 
ved  upon  the  sepulchres.'* 
knd,  verily,  without  the  consciousness  of  a 
iciple  of  immortality  in  the  human  soul,  Man 
Id  never  have  had  awakened  in  him  the  de- 
» to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  his  fellows : 
re  love,  or  the  yearninsr  of  kind  towards  kind. 
Id  not  have  produced  it.  The  dog  or  borne 
ishea  in  the  neld,  or  in  the  stall,  by  the  side 
tils  companions,  and  in  incapable  of  anticipat- 
the  sorrow  with  which  his  surrounding  a«- 
iates  shall  bemoan  his  death,  or  pine  for  his 
s ;  be  cannot  pre-conceive  this  regret,  be  oan 


form  no  thought  of  it;  and  therefore  c^ 
possibly  have  a  desire  to  leave  such  regrec  or 
remembrance  behind  him.  Add  to  the  princi- 
ple of  love  which  exists  in  the  iuferior  animals, 
the  fiicuity  of  reason  which  exists  in  Man  alone; 
will  the  conjunction  of  these  account  for  the  de- 
sire ?  Doubtless  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  conjunction ;  yet  not,  I  think,  as  a. direct 
result,  but  only  to  be  come  at  through  an  inter- 
mediate thought,  viz.  that  of  an  intimation  or 
assurance  within  us,  that  some  part  of  our  na- 
ture is  imperishable.  At  least  the  precedence, 
in  order  of  birth,  of  one  feeling  to  tne  other,  is 
unquestionable.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  days 
of  childhood,  we  shall  find  that  the  time  is  not 
in  remembrance  when,  with  respect  to  our  own 
individual  Being,  the  mind  was  without  this 
assurance ;  whereas,  the  wish  to  bn  remembered 
by  our  friends  or  kindred  after  death,  or  even 
in  absence,  is,  as  we  shall  discover,  a  sensation 
that  does  not  form  itself  till  the  social  feelings 
have  been  developed,  and  the  Reason  has  con- 
nected itself  with  a  wide  range  of  objects.  For- 
lorn, and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
best  part  of  his  nature,  miist  that  man  be,  who 
should  derive  the  sense  of  immortality,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  tlie  same  un- 
thinking gaiety  or  liveliness  of  animal  spirits 
with  which  the  lamb  in  the  meadow  or  any  other 
irrational  creature  is  endowed ;  who  should  as- 
cribe it,  in  short,  to  blank  ignorance  in  the  child ; 
to  an  inability  arising  from  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  faculties  to  come,  in  any  point  of  his  be- 
ing, into  contact  with  a  notion  of  deatJi ;  or  to 
an  unreflecting  acquiescence  in  what  luis  been 
instilled  into  him  !  Has  such  an  nnfolder  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  though  he  may  have  for- 
gotten his  former  self,  ever  noticed  the  early, 
obstinate,  and  unappeasable  in^uisitiveness  oi 
children  upon  the  subject  of  origination  ?  This 
single  fact  proves  outwardly  the  monstronsness 
of  those  suppositions :  for,  if  we  had  no  direct 
external  testimony  tliat  tlie  minds  of  very  young 
children  meditate  feelingly  upon  death  and  im- 
mortality, these  inquiries,  wliich  we  all  know 
they  are  perpetually  making  concerning  the 
whence,  do  necessanly  include  correspondent 
habits  of  interrogation  concerning  the  whither. 
Origin  and  tendency  are  notions  inseparably  co- 
relative.  Never  did  a  child  stand  by  the  side 
of  a  running  stream,  pondering  within  himself 
what  power  was  the  feeder  of  the  perpetual 
current,  from  what  never-wearied  sources  the 
body  of  water  was  supplied,  but  he  must  have 
been  inevitably  propelled  to  follow  this  question 
by  another :  *  Towards  what  abyss  is  it  in  pro- 
gress ?  what  receptacle  can  contain  the  mighty 
influx  ?  "  And  the  spirit  of  the  answer  must 
have  been,  though  the  word  might  be  sea  or 
ocean,  accompanied  perhaps  with  an  image 
gathered  from  a  map,  or  from  the  real  object 
in  nature  — these  might  have  been  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  answer  must  have  been  as 
inevitably,  —  a  receptacle  without  bounds  or  di- 
mensions ;  -  nothing  less  than  infinity.  We 
may,  then,  be  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
sense  of  immortality,  if  not  a  co-existent  and 
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twin  birth  with  Reason*  is  among  the  earliest 
of  her  offspring:  and  we  may  further  assert, 
that  from  these  conjoined,  and  under  their 
countenance,  the  human  affections  are  gradu- 
ally formed  and  opened  out.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  recesses  of  these  investi- 
gations; but  the  subject  requires  me  hero  to 
niak(»  a  plain  avowal,  that,  for  ray  own  part,  it 
is  to  me  inconceivable,  that  the  sympatnies  of 
love  towards  each  other,  which  grow  with  our 
growth,  could  ever  attain  any  new  strength,  or 
even  preserve  the  old,  after  we  had  received 
from  the  outward  senses  the  impression  of 
death,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  having  that  im- 
pression daily  renewed  and  its  aocorapanving 
feeling  brought  home  to  ourselves,  and  to  tnose 
we  love ;  if  the  same  were  not  counteracted  by 
those  communications  with  our  internal  Being, 
which  are  anterior  to  all  these  experiences,  and 
with  which  revelation  coincides,  and  has  through 
that  coincidence  alone  (for  otherwise  it  could  not 
possess  it)  a  power  to  affect  us.  I  confess,  with 
me  the  conviction  is  absolute  that,  if  the  impres- 
sion and  sense  of  death  were  not  thus  counter- 
balanced, such  a  hollowness  would  pervade  the 
whole  system  of  things,  such  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence and  consistency,  a  disproportion  so 
astounding  betwixt  means  and  ends,  that  there 
could  be  no  repose,  no  joy.  Were  we  to  grow 
up  unfostered  by  this  genial  warmth,  a  frost 
would  chill  the  spirit,  so  penetrating  and  power- 
ful that  there  could  be  no  motions  of  the  life  of 
love ;  and  infinitelv  less  could  we  have  any  wish 
to  be  remembered  after  we  had  passed  away 
from  a  world  in  which  each  man  had  moved 
about  like  a  shadow.  —  If,  then,  in  a  creature 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  foresight  and  rea- 
son, the  social  affections  could  not  have  unfolded 
themselves  uiicountenanced  by  the  faith  that 
Man  is  an  immortal  b  niisTf  and  if,  consequently, 
neither  could  the  individual  dying  have  had  a 
desire  to  survive  in  the  i*emembrance  of  his  fel- 
lows, nor  on  their  side  could  they  have  felt  a 
wish  to  preserve  for  future  times  vestiges  of  the 
departea :  it  follows,  as  a  final  inference,  that 
without  tne  belief  in  immortality,  wherein  these 
several  desires  originate,  neither  monuments  nor 
epitaphs,  in  affectionate  or  laudatory  commem- 
oration of  the  deceased,  could  have  existed  in 
the  world. 

Simonides,  it  is  related,  upon  landing  in  a 
strange  country,  found  the  corse  of  an  unknown 
person  lying  by  the  seaside ;  he  buried  it,  and 
was  honoured  throughout  Greece  for  the  piety 
of  that  act.  Another  ancient  Philosopher, 
chancing  to  fix  his  eyes  npon  a  dead  body,  re- 
garded the  same  with  slight,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt, saying,  '*See  the  shell  of  the  flown 
bird  1  '*  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
moral  and  tender-hearted  Simonides  was  incapa- 
ble of  the  lofty  movement*  of  thcmght  to  which 
that  other  Sage  gave  way  at  the  moment  while 
his  soul  was  intent  only  npon  the  indestructible 
being ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he,  in  wh(«e 
sight  a  lifeless  hnniMu  body  was  of  no  more 
value  than  the  worthies**  shell  from  which  the 
living  fowl  had  departed,  would  not,  in  a  dif- 


ferent mood  of  mind,  hare 
those  earthlv  conaideratioiiB  vhick  had 
the  philosophic  Poet  to  the  penf  oraaac*- 
pious  duty.  And  with  regard  totld* 
may  be  assured  that,  if  he^  had  beat 
the  capability  of  ooiumnmn^  with  tkc  n 
alted  thoughts  that  appertain  to  hnrniw 
he  would  have  cared  no  more  foe  th»  -i: 
the  stranger  than  for  the  dead  body  <d  t 
porpoise  which  might  have  been  cut  ip  t 
waves.  We  respect  the  corporeal  fnst  *c 
not  merely  because  it  is  the  habitatia  «e 
tional,  but  of  an  immortal  SooL  YaA  (^ 
Blares  was  in  sympathy  with  the  b«st 
our  nature ;  feehngs  which,  thoagh  thtj 
opposite  to  each  otiier,  have  anoth^  nd  i 
connection  than  that  of  contrast.  —  It  s  t  < 
nection  formed  through  the  mbde  pcucR* 
which,  both  in  the  natural  aud  the  manl « 
qualities  pass  insensibly  into  thax  cocjss 
and  things  revolve  upon  each  oUier.  Ak^i 
ing  upon  the  orb  of  this  planet,  a  tgi*^ 
wards  the  regions  where  toe  smi  sete  e*i 
gradually  to  the  quarter  where  «e  &•««  1 
accustomed  to  behold  it  come  forth  at  i£s:s 
and.  in  like  manner,  a  voyage  tovardittf « 
the  oirth-plaoe  in  our  imaginatuxB  of  the  1 
ing,  leads  finally  to  the  quarter  vheit  ^k  i 
is  last  seen  when  he  departs  from  eerrr^ 
the  contemplative  8otil,  traveUing  ia  tkcr 
tion  of  mortality,  ad  vetoes  to  the  cooet 
everlasting  life ;  and,  in  like  manaer.  m^ ' 
continue  to  explore  those  cbeerfal  tncctt£^ 
is  brought  back,  for  her  advantage  and  bra 
to  the  land  of  transitory  thii^s  —  of  sacn^i 
of  tears. 

On  a  midway  point,  therefore,  wkid*  f 
mands  the  thougnts  and  feehnss  of  tbt ' 
Sages  whom  we  have  represented  ia  e«i£i 
does  the  Anthor  of  that  species  of  ccmp^ 
the  laws  of  which  it  is  onr  pr^eat  pofom 
explain,  take  his  stand.  Aooordiagly.  rec 
to  the  twofold  desire  of  gaarding  the  ksj 
of  the  deceased  and  pr^erving  their  ra^v 
may  be  said  that  a  sepulchral  moaame£  a 
tribute  to  a  man  as  a  human  being ;  *a<I  tk'i 
epitaph  (in  the  ordinary  meaning  attarV^ 
the  word)  includes  this  general  feeUiifa»i*^ 
thing  more ;  and  is  a  record  to  piuaurT'- 
memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  tribute  dse  t  I 
individual  worth,  for  a  satisfactioo  to  tbr  *| 
rowing  hearts  of  the  survivoxs,  and  for  tkw 
mon  benefit  of  the  living :  whidi  record  a  ^1 
accomi)lished,  not  in  a  general  inaoaef .  H 
where  it  can,  in  c/os*  connettiom  iritk  tkf  W 
remains  qf  the  deceased :  and  theae.  it  mT  I 
added,  among  the  modem  nations  (d  EaJjJ 
are  deposited  within,  or  ennttgoon  ta.  *j 
places  of  worship.  In  ancient  times, « is  *i 
known,  it  was  the  cnstoro  to  bory  the  d^  ^ 
yond  the  walls  of  towns  and  citiea ;  "^ J^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  ware  in^afH 
interred  by  the  waysides.  , 

I  could  here  pause  with  f^eanre,  aad  fl^ 
the  Reader  to  indulge  with  roe  in  e*****^^ 
of  the  advantages  which  ranst  ha**  aXtf^ 
such  a  practice.    We  might  nmunata  Mf»  * 
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^^■rliJ.ch  the  monuments,  thns  placed,  must 
oK-x-owed  from  the  surrounding  images  of 

Crom  the  trees,  the  wild  flowers,  from 

rxx  mnning  perhaps  within  sight  or  hear- 
>m  the  beaten  road  stretching  its  weary 
li^««>T^  by.  Many  tender  similitudes  must 
»V>je4;ts  have  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
GMT    leaning  upon  one  of  the  tombs,  or  re- 

ii&  the  coolness  of  its  shade,  whethef  he 
iJ^t;^<l  from  weariness  or  in  compliance  with 
^itAtion,  "Pause,  Traveller!*'  so  often 
»I>on  the  monuments.  And  to  its  epitaph 
uac  have  been  supplied  strong  appeals  to 
>  a^ppearanoea  or  imihediate  impressions, 
».nc[  affecting  analogies  of  life  »s  a  journey 
t^  as  a  sleep  overcoming  the  tired  way- 
—  of  misfortune  as  a  storm  that  fadls  sud- 
'ripon  him  —  of  beauty  as  a  flower  that 
:\x  £iway,  or  of  innocent  pleasure  as  one  that 
>e  gathered  —  of  virtue  that  standeth  firm 
*ocK  asrainst  the  beating  waves  —  of  hope 
.eraiined  insensibly  like  the  poplar  by  tne 
»f  tile  river  that  has  fed  it,**  or  blasted  in 
iient  like  a  pine-tree  by  the  stroke  of  light- 
iipon  the  mountain-top  —  of  admonitions 
leart-stirring  remembrances,  like  a  refresh- 
yreexe  that  comes  without  warning,  or  the 

of  the^  waters  of  an  unexpected  fountain. 
e  and  similar  suggestions  must  have  given, 
erly,  to  the  language  of  the  senseless  stone 
ice  enforced  and  endeared  by  the  benignity 
lat  nature  with  which  it  was  in  unison.  — 
in  modern  times,  have  lost  much  of  these 
intages ;  and  they  are  but  in  a  small  degree 
iterbalanced  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
IS  And  cities  by  the  custom  of  depositing  the 
i  \%'ithin,  or  contiguous  to,  their  places  of 
ship ;  however  splendid  or  imposing  may  be 
appearance  of  those  edifices,  or  however  in- 
sting  or  salutary  the  recollections  associated 
ii  them.    Even  were  it  not  true  that  tombs 

their  monitory  virtue  when  thus  obtruded 
•n  the  notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares 
the  world,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled 
those  carm,  yet  still,  when  death  is  in  our 
lights,  nothing  can  make  amends  for  the 
nt  of  the  soothing  influences  of  nature,  and 
the  absence  of  those  types  of  renovation  and 
!ay  which  the  fields  and  woods  offer  to  the 
dee  of  the  serious  and  contemplative  mind, 
feel  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a  man 
ly  compare  in  imagination  the  unsightly  man- 
r  in  wnich  our  monuments  are  crowded  to- 
ther  in  the  busy,  noisy,  unclean,  and  almost 
Ai«less  churchyard  of  a  large  town,  with  the 
U  seclusion  of  a  Turkish  cemetery,  in  some 
raote  place,  and  yet  further  sanctified  by  the 
ove  of  cypress  m  which  it  is  embosomed. 
Iionghts  in  the  same  tem))er  as  these  have  al- 
ady  been  expressed  with  true  sensibility  by  an 
genuous  Poet  of  the  present  day.  The  subject 
■  his  poem  is  "  All  Saints  Church,  Derby :  ** 
)  has  been  deploring  the  forbidding  and  un- 
wmly  appearance  of  its  burial-ground,  and  ut- 
iring  a  wish  that  in  past  times  the  practice  had 
een  adopted  of  interring  the  inhabitants  of 
ffge  towns  in  the  country ;  — 


**Thcin  in  ■onie  rural,  calm,  sequestered  spot 
Where  boaliug  Nature  her  beaignaut  look 
Ne^er  ciiaiigei*,  save  at  tliat  loni  seaaon,  when, 
With  trt-aaea  drooping  o*er  her  sable  stole. 
She  yearly  moumi  the  mortal  doom  of  man. 
Her  noblest  work,  (so  laraeUs  virgina  erst. 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountaina  wept 
Thi'ir  fairest  gone,)  there  in  that  rural  soeue, 
80  placid,  so  congenial  to  the  wiah 
The  Christian  feels,  of  peaceful  rest  wiUiin 
The  silent  grave,  I  would  have  stayed : 

—  wandered  forth,  where  the  cold  dew  of  heaven 

Lay  on  the  humbler  graves  around,  what  time 

The  pale  moon  gazed  upon  the  turfy  mounds, 

Peuave,  as  though  like  me,  in  lonely  muse, 

'T  were  brooding  on  the  dead  inhumed  beneath. 

Tliere  while  with  him,  the  holy  man  of  Uz, 

O'er  human  destiny  I  sympathised. 

Counting  the  long,  long  periods  prophecy 

Deereea  to  roll,  ere  the  great  day  arrives 

Of  resurrection,  oft  the  blue-eyed  Spring 

Had  met  me  witlt  her  blossoms,  as  the  Dove, 

Of  old,  returned  with  olive  leaf,  to  cheer 

The  Patriarch  mouminff  o'er  a  world  destroyed  : 

And  I  would  bless  her  visit;  for  to  me 

'T  ia  sweet  to  trace  the  consonance  that  links 

As  one,  the  works  of  Nature  and  the  word 

Of  God. "  John  Edwards. 

A  village  churchyard,  lying  as  it  does  in  the 
lap  of  nature,  may  indeed  be  most  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  of  a  town  of  crowded  pop- 
ulation ;  and  sepulture  therein  combines  many 
of  the  best  tendencies  which  belong  to  the  mode 
practised  by  the  Ancients  with  others  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  sensations  of  pious  cheetTulness, 
which  attend  the  celebration  of  the  sabbath- 
day  in  rural  places,  are  profitably  chastised  by 
the  sight  of  the  graves  of  kindred  and  friends, 
gathered  together  in  that  general  home  towards 
which  the  thoughtful  ^et  happy  spectators 
themselves  are  loumeymg.  Hence  a  parish 
church,  in  the  stillness  of  tne  country,  is  a  visi- 
ble centre  of  a  community  of  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  a  point  to  which  are  habitually  referred 
the  nearest  concerns  of  both. 

As,  then,  both  in  cities  and  in  villages,  the 
dead  are  deposited  in  close  connection  with  our 
places  of  worship,  with  us  the  composition  of  an 
epitaph  naturally  turns,  still  more  than  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  upon  the  most  serious 
and  solemn  affections  of  the  human  mind  ;  upon 
departed  worth  —  ui)on  personal  or  social  sor- 
row and  admiration —  upon  religion,  individual 
and  social  —  upon  time,  and  upon  eternity.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  suffices,  in  ordinary  caaes,  to  secure 
a  composition  of  this  kind  from  censure,  that  it 
contain  nothing  that  shall  shock  or  be  inconsist- 
ent with  this  spirit.  But,  to  entitle  an  epitanh 
to  praise,  more  than  this  is  necessary.  It  ougnt 
to  contain  some  thought  or  feeling  belonging  to 
the  mortal  or  immortal  part  of  our  nature  touch- 
ingly  expressed  ;  and  if  that  be  done,  however 
general  or  even  trite  the  sentiment  may  be,  every 
man  of  pure  mind  will  read  the  words  with  plea- 
sure and  gratitnde.  A  husband  bewails  a  wife ; 
a  parent  breathes  a  sigh  of  disappointed  hope 
over  a  lost  child;  a  son  utters  a  sentiment  of 
filial  reverence  for  a  departed  father  or  mother ; 
a  friend  perhaps  inscribes  an  encomium  record- 
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iug  the  companionable  qualities,  or  the  solid 
virtues,  of  the  tenant  of  the  grave,  whose  de- 
parture has  left  a  sadness  upon  his  memory. 
This  and  a  pious  admonition  to  the  living,  and 
a  humble  expression  of  Christian  confidence  in 
ira  mortality,  is  the  language  of  a  thousand 
churchyards ;  and  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
anything,  in  a  greater  degree  discriminate  or 
appropriate  to  the  dead  or  to  the  living,  is  to  be 
found  in  them.  This  want  of  discrimination 
has  been  ascribed  bv  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Essay 
upon  the  epitaphs  of  Poi>e,  to  two  causes:  first, 
the  scantiness  of  the  objects  of  human  praise ; 
and,  secondly,  the  want  of  variety  in  the  char- 
acters of  men  :  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^*  to 
the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have 
no  character  at  all.*'  Such  language  may  be 
holden  without  blame  among  the  generalities  of 
common  conversation ;  but  does  not  become  a 
critic  and  a  moralist  speaking  seriously  upon  a 
serious  subject.  The  objects  of  admiration  in 
human  nature  are  not  scanty,  but  abundant: 
and  every  man  has  a  character  of  his  own  to  the 
eye  that  has  skill  to  parceive  it.  The  real  cause 
of  the  acknowledged  want  of  discrimination  in 
sepulchral  memorials  is  this:  That  to  analyse 
the  characters  of  others,  especially  of  those 
whom  we  love,  is  not  a  common  or  natural  em- 
plo^rment  of  men  at  any  time.  We  are  not 
anxious  unerringly  to  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  minds  of  those  who  have  soothed, 
who  have  cheered,  who  have  supported  us: 
with  whom  we  have  baen  long  and  daily  pleased 
or  delighted.  The  affections  are  their  own  justi- 
fication. The  light  of  love  in  our  hearts  is  a 
satisfactory  evidence  that  there  is  a  body  of 
worth  in  the  minds  of  our  friends  or  kindred, 
whence  that  light  has  proceeded.  We  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  placing  their  merits  and 
defects  to  be  weighed  against  each  other  in  the 
nice  balance  of  pure  intellect ;  nor  do  we  find 
much  temptation  to  detect  the  shades  b^  which 
a  good  quality  of  virtue  is  discriminated  in  them 
from  an  excellence  known  by  the  same  general 
name  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  another ;  and 
least  of  all  do  we  incline  to  these  refinements 
when  under  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  admiration, 
or  regret,  or  when  actuated  by  any  of  those 
feelings  which  incite  men  to  prolong  the  memory 
of  their  friends  and  kindred  by  records  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  all-uniting  and  equalising 
receptacle  of  the  dead. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  in  an  Epitaph  is,  that 
it  should  speak,  in  a  tone  which  snail  sink  into 
the  heart,  the  general  language  of  humanity  as 
oonnectea  with  the  subject  of  death  —  the  source 
from  which  an  epitaph  proceeds  —  of  death,  and 
of  life.  To  be  bom  and  to  die  are  the  two 
points  in  which  all  men  feel  themselves  to  be  in 
absolute  coincidence.  This  general  language 
may  be  uttered  so  strikingly  as  to  entitle  an 
epitaph  to  high  praise  :  yet  it  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  highest  unless  other  excellences  be  super- 
added. Passing  through  all  inteniiediate  steps, 
we  will  attempt  to  determine  at  once  what  these 
excellences  are,  and  wherein  consists  the  per- 
fection of  this  species  of  composition.  —  It  will 


be  found  to  lie  in  a  due  proportion  of  tk  ev 
moil  or  universal  feeling  of  humanity  to  m» 
tious  excited  by  a  distinct  and  dear  eauoeftm. 
conveyed  to  the  reader^s  mind,  of  the  iodiniaJ 
whose  death  is  deplored  and  whose  mtoimi 
to  be  preserved ;  at  least  of  his  chsneter  ^ 
after  death,  it  appeared  to  those  who  loted  ta 
and-  lament  his  loss.  The  general  vrnsftL: 
ought  to  be  quickened,  provoked,  sad  ^^«t 
fied,  by  particular  thoughu,  aetjoos,  images -j 
circumstances  of  age,  occupatioo,  mam:  i 
life,  pros^rity  which  the  deceased  bad  bk.«%| 
or  adversity  to  which  he  had  been  sabjeet ;  s^ 
these  o|igbt  to  be  bound  together  and  toknvA 
into  one  harmony  by  the  general  itibp»:J^ 
The  two  powers  should  temper,  restivD,  w 
exalt  each  other.  The  reader  ought  to  k^ 
who  and  what  the  man  was  whom  henoM 
upon  to  think  of  with  interest.  A  distiDirle<> 
ception  should  be  given  (implicitly  whew  it  * 
rather  than  explicitly)  of  the  indiridsil  l^ 
mented.  —  But  the  writer  of  an  epitapk  i«  »* 
an  anatomist,  who  dissects  the  intend  iu:> 
of  the  mind  ;  he  is  not  eyen  a  painter,  wboe*- 
cutee  a  portrait  at  leisure  and  in  entire  x: 
quiUity :  his  delineation,  we  must  remeol^* 
performed  by  the  side  of  the  grave ;  •"ij* 
IS  more,  the  grave  of  one  whom  be  lovesisa  J* 
mires.  What  purity  and  brightne«  is  » 
virtue  clothed  in,  the  image  of  which  mu*  * 
longer  bless  our  living  eyes !  The  thanoxr  -* 
a  deceased  friend  or  beloved  kinsman  UDot»«* 

—  no,  nor  ought  to  be  seen  —  otherwiae  tin  * 
a  tree  through  a  tender  haze  or  a  lanunoos  aet 
that  spiritualises  and  beautifies  it :  that  ul** 
away,  indeed,  but  only  to  the  end  tl>»t  * 
parts  which  are  not  abstracted  may  »ff* 
more  dignified  and  lovely ;  may  ivapnm  »* 
affect  the  more.  Shall  we  say,  then,  ttonw 
is  not  truth,  not  a  faithful  image;  aad  t^- 
accordingly,  the  purposes  of  oommeiMj^,' 
cannot  be  answered  ?  —  It  i»  troth,  and  « *> 
highest  order ;  for,  though  <lo"*>*^®*?°*?^ 
not  apparent  which  did  exist ;  yet,  the  o*^ 
being  looked  at  through  this  roedintn,  p*< 
and  proportions  are  brought  into  distinct  ^^ 
whicn  before  had  been  onlv  ^^P"^^^.** 
consciously  seen :  it  is  truth  hallowed  by  j"". 

—  the  joint  offspring  of  the  worth  of  the  fl^ 
and  the  affections  of  the  living!   This  ■>*' 
easily  be  brought  to  the  test.    ^^f^\^ 
eyes  have  been  sharpened  by  persoMl  bo^  ^ 
to  discover  what  was  amiss  in  ♦he  char«rt«*^^ 
a  good  man,  hear  the  tidings  of  bis  de*'"'  ^ 
what  a  change  is  wrought  in  a  rooni€«t^^ 
mity  melts  away ;  and,  as  it  disappesw*  oj^kJ" 
linees,  disproportion,  and   deformity.  ^***^ 
and,  through  the  influence  of  w""^**^*- 
harmony  of  love  and  beauty  wew*d«-  '^i? 
such  a  man  to  the  tombstone  on  wbieh  »m^  ^ 
inscribed  an  epitaph  on  his  adverMtfT*  ^^^T^ 
in  the  spirit  which  we   have  psiwm™^. 
Would  he  turn  from  it  as  from  »n  idlMv 
No  ;  —  the  thoughtful  look,  the  "wn*:  •"Iv. 
haps  the  involuntary  tear,  would  taatirr  tw 
had  a  sane,  a  generous,  and  good  mewy- . 
that  on  the  writer's  nuud  had  wm«fflea»»"' 
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)i&  vrhicli  was  a  true  abstract  of  the  char- 
r>f  the  deceased ;  that  his  g;ift8  and  graces 
remembered  in  the  simplicity  in  which 
>ugbt  to  be  remembered.  The  composi- 
ud.  qaality  of  the  mind  of  a  virtuoas  man, 
mplttted  by  the  side  of  the  grare  where  his 
is  mouldering,  ought  to  appear,  and  be 
s  something  midway  between  what  he  was 
rth  -walking  about  with  his  living  frailties, 
irhat  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  a  iSpirit 
aveu. 
suffices,  therefore,  that  the  trunk  and  the 

branches  of  the  worth  of  the  d^eased 
>ldly  and  unaffectedly  represented.  Any 
ler  detail,  minutely  and  scrupulously  pur- 
,  especially  if  this  be  done  with  laborious 
antithetic  discriminations,  must  inevitably 
rate  its  own  purpose ;  forcing  the  passing 
tator  to  this  conclusion,  —  either  that  the 

did  not  possess  the  merits  ascribed  to  him, 
%B,t  they  who  have  raised  a  monument  to 
ruemory,  and  must  therefore^  be  supposed 
lye  been  closely  connected  with  him,  were 
pable  of  perceiving  those  merits  ;  or  at  least 
ug^  the  act  of  composition  had  lost  sight  of 
n ;  for,  the  understanding  having  been  so 
r  in  its  petty  occupation,  how  could  the 
rt  of  the  mourner  be  other  than  cold  ?  and 
ither  of  these  cases,  whether  the  fault  be  on 
part  of  the  buried  person  or  the  survivors, 
memorial  is  nnaffecting  and  profitless. 
Inch  better  is  it  to  fall  short  in  discriraina- 
i  than  to  pursue  it  too  far,  or  to  labour  it 
eelingly.  For  in  no  place  are  we  so  much 
posed  to  dwell  upon  tnose  points  of  nature 
l  condition  wherein  all  men  resemble  each 
ler,  as  in  the  temple  where  the  universal 
ther  is  worshipped,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
ive  which  gathers  aU  human  Beings  to  itself, 
1  **  equalises  the  lofty  and  the  low."  We 
f er  and  we  weep  witn  t^e  same  heart ;  we 
'e  and  are  anxious  for  one  another  in  one 
irit ;  onr  hopes  look  to  the  same  quarter ;  and 
s  virtncA  by  which  we  are  all  to  be  furthered 
d  supported,  as  patience,  meekness,  good- 
11,  justice,  temperance,  and  temperate  de- 
•es,  are  in  an  e<iual  degree  the  concern  of  us 
L  Let  an  Epitaph,  then,  contain  at  least 
ese  acknowleogments  to  our  common  nature; 
>r  let  the  sense  of  their  importance  be  saori- 
}ed  to  a  biduice  of  opposite  qualities  or  niinute 
stiiustions  in  individual  character ;  which  if 
ley  do  not  (as  will  for  the  most  part  be  the 
ise),  when  examined,  resolve  themselves  into 
trick  of  words,  will,  even  when  they  are  true 
nd  JQst,  for  the  most  part  be  grievously  out  of 
lace ;  for.  as  it  is  probable  that  few  only  have 
xplored  these  intricacies  of  human  nature,  so 
VI  the  traeiog  of  them  be  interesting  only  to  a 
ew.  But  an  epitaph  is  not  a  proud  writing 
hnt  up  for  the  studious :  it  is  exposed  to  all  — 
0  the  wise  and  the  most  ignorant ;  it  is  conde- 
sending,  perspicuous,  and  lovingly  solicits  re- 
mrd :  its  story  and  admonitions  are  brief,  that 
ihe  tnonghtless,  the  busy,  and  indolent,  may 
lot  be  deterred,  nor  the  impatient  tired :  the 
itooping  old  man  cons  the  engraven  record  like 


a  second  horn-book  ;  —  the  child  is  proud  th.-it 
he  can  read  it ;  —  and  the  stranger  is  iuti*oduced 
through  its  mediation  to  the  company  of  a  Irieiid: 
it  is  concerning  all,  and  for  all :  —  in  the  chui  ch- 
yurd  it  is  open  to  the  day  ;  the  sun  looks  do\x  n 
upon  the  stone,  and  the  rains  of  heaven  beat 
against  it. 

Yet,  though  the  writer  who  would  excite 
sympathy  is  bound  in  this  case,  more  than  iu 
any  other,  to  give  proof  that  he  himself  has 
been  moved,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to 
raise  a  monunient  is  a  sober  and  a  reflective 
act ;  that  the  inscription  which  it  bears  is  in- 
tended  to  be  permanent  and  for  universal  peru- 
sal:  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  expressed  should  be  permanent  also 
—  liberated  from  that  weakness  and  anguish 
of  sorrow  which  is  in  nature  transitory,  and 
which  with  instinctive  decency  retires  from  no- 
tice. The  passions  should  be  subdued,  the  emo- 
tions controlled  ;  strong,  indeed,  but  nothing 
ungovernable  or  ^  wholly  involuntary.  Seem- 
liness  requires  this,  and  truth  requires  it  also : 
for  how  can  the  narrator  otherwise  be  trusted  ? 
Moreover,  a  grave  is  a  tranquillising  object : 
resignation  in  course  of  time  springs  up  from  it 
as  naturally  as  the  wild  flowers,  l>esprinkling 
tke  turf  with  which  it  may  be  covered,  or  gath- 
ering round  the  monument  by  which  it  is  de- 
fenoed.  The  very  form  and  substance  of  the 
monument  which  has  received  the  inscription, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  letters,  testifying 
with  what  a  slow  and  laborious  hand  they  must 
have  been  engraven,  might  seem  to  reproach 
the  author  who  had  given  way  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  transports  of  mind,  or  to  quick  turns  of 
conflicting  passion ;  though  the  same  might 
constitute  the  life  and  beauty  of  a  funeral  ora- 
tion or  elegiac  poem. 

These  sensations  and  judgments,  acted  upon 
perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  why  epitaphs  so  often  personate 
the  deceased,  and  represent  him  as  speaking 
from  his  own  tomb-stone.  The  departed  Mor- 
tal is  introduced  telling  yon  himself  that  his 
pains  are  gone ;  that  a  state  of  rest  is  come ; 
and  he  conjures  you  to  weep  for  him  no  longer. 
He  admonishes  with  the  voice  of  one  experi- 
enced in  the  vanity  of  those  affections  wnich 
are  confined  to  eartnly  objects,  and  gives  a  ver- 
dict like  a  superior  Being,  performing  the  office 
of  a  judge,  who  has  no  temptations  to  mislead 
him,  and  whose  decision  cannot  but  be  dispas* 
sionate.  Thus  is  death  disarmed  of  its  sting, 
and  affliction  unsubstantialised.  By  this  tender 
fiction,  the  survivors  bind  themselves  to  a  se- 
dater  sorrow,  and  employ  the  intervention  of 
the  imagination  in  oraer  that  the  reason  may 
speak  her  own  language  earlier  than. she  would 
otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  do.  This  shad- 
owy interposition  also  harmoniously  unites  the 
two  worms  of  the  living  and  the  dead  by  their 
appropriate  affections.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  here  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the 
propriety  with  which  sepulchral  inscriptions 
were  referred  to  the  consciousness  of  immortal- 
ity as  their  primal  source. 
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I  do  not  speak  with  a  wish  to  recommend 
that  an  epitaph  should  be  cast  iu  this  mould 
preferably  to  the  still  more  common  one,  in 
which  what  is  said  comes  from  the  survivors 
directly ;  but  rather  to  point  out  how  natural 
those  feelings  are  which  have  induced  men,  in 
all  states  and  ranks  of  society,  so  frequently  to 
adopt  this  mode.  And  this  I  have  done  chiefly 
in  order  that  the  laws  which  ought  to  govern 
the  composition  of  the  other  may  be  better  un- 
derstood. This  latter  mode,  namely,  that  in 
which  the  survivors  speak  in  their  own  persons, 
seems  to  me  upon  the  whole  greatly  preferable, 
as  it  admits  a  wider  range  of  notices;  and, 
above  all,  because,  excluding  the  fiction  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  the  other,  it  rests  upon  a 
more  solid  basis. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  our  notion 
of  a  perfect  epitaph;  but  it  most  be  borne  in 
mina  that  one  is  meant  which  will  best  answer 
the  general  ends  of  that  species  of  composition. 
According  to  the  course  pointed  out,  the  worth 
of  private  life,  through  all  varieties  of  situation 
ana  character,  will  be  most  honourably  and 
profitably  preserved  in  memory.  Nor  would 
the  model  recommended  leas  suit  public  men  in 
all  instances,  save  of  those  persons  who  by  the 
greatness  of  their  services  in  the  employments 
of  peace  or  war,  or  by  the  surpassing  exoellence 
of  their  works  in  art,  literature,  or  science, 
have  made  themselves  not  only  universally 
known,  but  have  filled  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try with  everlasting  gratitude.  Tet  I  must 
here  pause  to  correct  myself.  In  describing 
the  general  tenor  of  thought  which  epitaphs 
ought  to  hold,  I  have  omitted  to  say,  that  it  it 
be  the  actions  of  a  man,  or  even  some  one  con- 
spicuous or  beneficial  act  of  local  or  general 
utility,  which  have  distinguished  him,  and  ex- 
cited a  desire  that  he  should  be  remembered, 
then,  of  course,  ought  the  attention  to  be  di- 
rected chiefly  to  those  actions  or  that  act :  and 
such  sentiments  dwelt  upon  as  naturally  arise 
out  of  them  or  it.  Havingmade  this  necessary 
distinction,  I  proceed, — The  mighty  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  as  they  are  not  only  known 
by  the  inmiediate  survivors,  but  will  continue 
to  be  known  familiarly  to  latest  posterity,  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  biogrrapliic  sketches  in  such 
a  place ;  nor  of  delineations  of  character  to  in- 
dividualise them.  This  is  already  done  by 
their  Works,  in  the  memories  of  men.  Their 
naked  names,  and  a  grand  comprehensive  sen- 
timent of  civic  gratitude,  patriotic  love,  or 
human  admiration  —  or  the  utterance  of  some 
elementary  principle  most  essential  in  the  con- 
stitution of  true  virtue  —  or  a  declaration  touch- 
ing that  pious  humility  and  self-abasement, 
which  are  ever  most  profound  as  minds  are 
most  susceptible  of  genuine  exaltation  —  or  an 
intuition,  communicated  in  adequate  words,  of 
the  sublimity  of  intellectual  power ;  —  these 
are  the  only  tribute  which  can  nere  be  paid  — 
the  only  offering  that  upon  such  an  altar  would 
not  be  unworthy. 
**  What  needs  my  Shakapeftre  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  atones, 


Or  that  his  haUowed  reliqaes  abooU  ke  kd 
Under  a  atar-ypomtiug  pynunid  ? 
Dear  Son  of  UenM>ry,  great  Heir  ef  fka«, 
What  need^at  thtw  mch  weak  wrnnai  rf  ^aa 
Thon  in  our  wonder  and  aHfmiiihineil 
Uast  built  thyaelf  a  UveliM«  mmnirwrar, 
Aud  so  sepulchred,  in  su^  pomp  doat  fit. 
That  kinga  for  auch  a  tomb  wooU  wuh  te&* 

Book  Sixth.  The  scene  of  tlus  kM*; 
Churchyard  of  St.  Oswald,  Grasmere. 

Line  8.  the  tpiritwd  fabric  qf  ke"  (m 
See  **  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.^^ 

Professor  Oowden  sajs  of  Woiiswd  '[ 
demeath  the  poet  lay  a  North  Ckma^^x 
raan.*^  Senator  Hoar  says:  '''No  ms  d 
time,  statesman,  philosopher,  poc^  bv  r 
such  unerring  instinct  into  the  great  le^iM 
that  determine  the  currents  of  htstory.* 

Line  19.  and  sfires  who»e  *  mlfMi^^fvya 
to  heaven,*  An  instiuctive  tast«  tcac^i 
to  build  their  churches  in  flat  omatrw 
spire-steeples,  which,  as  they  cannot  Wr^ 
to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  alan  ia^ 
the  sky  and  stars,  and  sometimes.  vWi  3 
reflect  the  bnuwn  light  of  a  ridi  tkou^  » 
snnset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flaoK  hEU 
heavenward.  See  The  Friend^  by  b.  T.  l^ 
ridg:e.  No.  14,  D.  223.     W.  W. 

Line  48.  men,  whose  delight,  etc  See  ''^ 
thwaite  Chapel.*' 

Line   97.     A  Visitor,      A    sdwolffiw 
Wordsworth's.    See  Fenwick  note  to  tto?* 

Line  235.  our  Swain.  This  charscto  1^ 
in  Patterdale.    See  Fenwick  not*.  , 

Line  276.  He  lived  not,  etc.  Thia  e^snfi 
was  bom  and  bred  in  Grasmere.  Sec  Ftzn 
note. 

Line  407.  in  a  petty  tomm.  The  rt^n  ^ 
told  was  one  which  the  poet  hfjtri  v^ 
schoolboy  from  Aim  Tyson  at  HawUMssi  ? 
Fenwick  note.     • 

Line  451.  under  a  borrofwed  narnt.  ^* 
put.    See  Fenwick  not«. 

Line  497.  a  dial.  There  are  no  rwai 
such  a  dial  at  Grasmere  Church.  ^ 

Line  610.  These  Dalesmen  trusty  <^  ^ 
"The  Brothers." 

Line  025.    Stone  lift  its  forehead  em^mL  li 

**  Plain  ia  the  atone  that  mark«  the  Port's  nrt ; 
Not  marble  worked  beneath  It«Uan  Aim— 
A  grey  slate  headstone  teUs  where  Wonbvc^  ^ 
Cleft  from  the  uaUve  hilla  be  loTed  the  bvt" 

H.  D.  Riwicr. 
Sonnei*  nS  the  Sft^  ^ 

Line  676.  A  woman  rests.  SJ»e  «■] 
poet's  neighbor  at  Town-End.  See  Fa*^ 
note. 

Line  779.    A  long  stone-seat.   Thisw^-' 
at  the  left  of  the  entrance-gate,  o^ipo^'-' 
Parson  ace  • 

Line  792.  Mother's  grave.  The  p«f  s^ 
"Every  particular  was  exactly  «s  !'« >< 
lated."    See  Fenwick  note.  , 

Line  950.  The  natural  feeling  of  y*'^  *J 
"  The  Cumbrian  dalesmen  have  anew 'J 
haps  as  near  a  realiTation  as  hmnaa  btoiBi 
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llc»'wed  of  the  rural  society  which  states- 
cLesire  for  their  country's  gn^atness."  — 
.  !tl.  Myers. 

le  1144.  sprunq  self-raised  from  earthy  etc, 
a  liumble  dwellings  remind  the  coutem- 
ro  spectator  of  a  production  of  Nature,  and 
r^^her  be  said  to  have  grown,  than  to  have 
erected.  —  Wokdswobth,  Scenery  of  the 

Lll  is  peace,  msticity,  and  happy  poverty, 

s    xieatest  and  most  becoming  attire/*  — 

IT,  tTtmrnat  at  Uie  Lakes. 

K>K  Sbventh.    The  discussion  is  contin- 

jx  the  churchyard  at  Grasmere. 

ae    7.       Snowdon^s   sovereign   brow.      See 

le  Prelude,"  xiv.  1-62. 

ne  9.     A  wandering  Youth,    Alluding  to 

ortr  in  Wales  with  his  friend  Jones  in  1790. 

'*  Descriptive  Sketches,''  note. 

ne   37.     village-school,    **The  schoolhonse 

>  to  be  near  the  Lieh  gate  at  the  west  of  the 

"chyard,  and  the  children  used  that  nart  of 

cliiirchyard  as  a  playground,  whicn  had 

yet  been  used  for  burials."  —  D&,  Crad- 

K. 

ine  43.  The  lenath  qfroad^  etc.  The  poet  is 
-  lookinjt:  toward  Helvellyn  to  the  east,  and 
^^  easy  inlet  of  the  vale  is  the  old  Roman 
1  leading  to  Keswick  through  the  gap  in  the 
sntains  where  the  bones  01  King  Dtmroail, 
n  berland^s  last  king,  lie.  Hence  it  is  known 
Dnnraail  Raise.  See  **The  Waggoner," 
to  i.  209-212. 

**  And  now  have  resched  thst  pile  of  ttones. 
Heaped  over  hnve  King  Duumaire  bonee ; 
Bis  who  had  once  supreme  commandi 
Last  king  of  Rocky  Cumberland.** 

l«ine  55.  lowly  Parsonage,  This  house  still 
nds  on  the  right  of  the  Raise,  beyond  the 
Dons  Swan  Inn.  The  clerg3nnan  and  his 
nily  were  intimate  associates  with  Words- 
»rth.  See  Fen  wick  note. 
Line  90.  Fair  Rosamond,  Rosamond  Clif- 
rd,  daughter  of  Walter  R.  Clifford.  She  was 
e  mistress  of  Henry  IT.,  poisoned  by  Qneen 
leanor,  1177.  and  buried  at  Oodstow.  Chil- 
en  qf  the   Wood,    Old  English  ballad  and 

Dne  92.     sage  Whittinjton.     London's  fa- 

ous  Lord  Mayor. 

Line  140.    the  chapel  stood, 

**  Wytbehum*!  noblest  house  of  prayer, 
As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling/' 

The  Waggoner. 

This  chapel  stands  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
pposite  **  Nag's  Head  Inn."  Just  bevond  the 
hapel  now  stands  a  memorial  to  Matthew 
Lmold.  It  was  from  Nag^s  Head^  that  the 
arty  set  out  as  recorded  in  his  *^  Resignation," 
rhidi  contfuns  some  striking  Wordsworthian 
incs:  — 

**Aiid  now,  In  front,  behold  outspread 
Those  npper  regions  we  must  tread ! 
Mild  hollows,  and  clear  heathv  swells, 
Hie  cheerful  silence  of  the  ftUs.'* 


Line  171.  W(u  trimmed  and  brightened,  etc. 
Much  of  this  description  applies  equally  well  to 
Dove  Cottage,  where  the  poet  lived,  and  to  the 
older  type  ot  houses  in  the  vale. 

Line  2bO.  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  Mrs. 
Sympson  died  Jan.  24, 1806,  aged  81. 

Line  285.  Death  fell  upon  him,  etc.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  garden  across  the  road  on 
June  27, 1807,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Canon 
Kawnsley  says:  "Just  such  another  clergyman 
was  the  late  Vicar  of  Wytheburn,  who  died  in 
181)2." 

Line  291.  Were  gathered  to  each  other.  The 
buri«il-place  of  the  ^^yropsons  may  be  seen  in 
Grasmere  Churchyard,  not  far  from  that  of  the 
Poet's  Comer,  where  Wordsworth  and  his  fam- 
ily are  buried. 

Line  310.  A  Priest  abides.  See  note  to 
*'Sdathwaite  Chapel." 

Line  348.  Behind  yon  hill.  If  the  speaker  is 
in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  beathwaite  would  be 
beyond  several  hills;  but  the  Fenwick  note 
alludes  to  the  cottage  '*  called  Hackett,"  be- 
tween the  two  Langdales,  hence  the  hill  is  that 
between  Langdale  and  the  Duddon. 

Line  352.  A  simple  stone,  etc.  The  Chapel 
and  Parsonage  have  been  remodeled,  and  the 
simple  stone  has  been  turned  over  and  a  fresh 
inscription  cut. 

Line  400.  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies.  Not  at 
Grasmere,  but  at  Hawea- Water.  See  Fenwick 
note. 

Line  405.  Soundless,  with  all  its  streams, 
Wordsworth^s  delicate,  sense  of  sound  is  every- 
where revealed  in.  his  poetry.  See  **  Words- 
worth's Treatment  of  Sound,"  by  W.  A.  Heard, 
Wordsworthiana, 

Line  413.    Iqfty  crags.    The  Helvellyn  range. 

Line  595.  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore  tall 
ash-tree,  etc.  *'  I  'member  there  was  a  walling 
chap  just  ^oing  to  shoot  a  girt  stoan  to  bits 
wV  powder  in  the  grounds  at  Rydal,  and  Words- 
worth came  up  and  saaved  it,  and  wrote  sum- 
mat  on  it."  —  Meminiscences  of  Wordsworth 
among  the  Peasantry  of  Westmoriland,  H.  D. 
Rawnsley. 

Line  603.  Aim.  John  Gongh  of  Kendal.  This 
sketch  is  exceedingly  accurate  in  all  respects 
except  that  he  was  still  alive  when  '*  The  Ex- 
cursion "  was  written. 

Line  616.    That  Sycamore,  etc. 

**  This  Sycamore  oft  musical  with  Bees ; 
Such  Tents  the  Patriarchs  loved." 

6.  T.  COLSBXDOB.     W.  W. 

Line  637.  of  Gold-rill  side,  ** A  farm  not  far 
from  the  Knott  house  in  Patterdale."  —  H.  D. 
Rawksley. 

Line  706.    Dear  Youth,    See  Fenwick  note. 

Line  758.  boastful  Tyrant,  See^'IGrieyed 
for  Buonaparte." 

Line  1)63.  a  gateway.  An  allusion  to  the 
Knott  houses,  in  Fenwick  note  to  **The  Ex- 
cursion." *'  The  house  still  stands  under  Place 
Fell,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  valley  of 
Patterdale."  — H.  D.  Rawkslet. 

Line  980.    Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  pf 
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kings.  The  "Tnuwit  gloria  mundi"  is  finely 
expressed  in  the  Intruduotion  to  the  Foundation* 
charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  Abbeys,  borne 
ezpreesions  here  used  are  taken  from  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary^s,  Fumess,  the  transla- 
tion of  whidi  is  as  follows :  — 

''Considering  every  day  the  nncertaintr  of 
life,  that  the  roses  and  flowers  of  Kings,  Em- 
perors, and  Dukes,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay ;  and  that  all 
things,  with  an  uninterrupted  course,  tend  to  dis- 
solution and  death :  I  therefore,"  etc.    W.  W. 

The  reader  of  **  The  Excursion  "  is  compelled 
to  admit  the  old  accusation  against  its  author: 
that  he  often  falls  from  the  heights  of  poetic 
vision  to  the  level  of  the  triviaJ  and  a]>par- 
ently  commonplace.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  said  of 
his  conversation,  '*  He  keeps  tumbling  out  the 
highest  and  deepest  thoughts  that  thb  mind  of 
man  can  reach,  in  a  stream  of  discourse  which 
is  so  oddly  broken  by  the  little  hitches  and  inter- 
ruptions of  common  life  that  we  admire  and 
laugh  at  him  by  turns." 

Book  Eighth.  The  scene  of  this  book  is  in 
the  churchyard  at  Grasmere  and  at  the  Parson- 
age on  Dnmmail  Raise. 

Line  89.  I  have  lived  to  mark,  etc.  "  Truly 
described  from  what  I  mvself  saw  during  my 
bovhood  and  early  youth."    Fenwick  note. 

Line  101.  Or  straggling  burgh,  eU:.  Penrith, 
the  Pen  Hill  of  olden  times,  wiUi  its  series  of 
castles  on  the  Esmond  and  Lowther. 

Line  111.  Earth  has  lent  her  locUers.  etc.  In 
treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
recollect  with  gratitude  the  pleasing  picture 
which  in  his  poem  of  the  Fleece  the  excellent 
and  amiable  Dyer  has  given  of  the  influences  of 
manufacturing  industry  upon  the  face  of  this 
Island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machinery 
was  first  beginning;  to  be  introduced,  and  his 
benevolent  heart  prompted  him  to  augur  from 
it  nothing  but  good.  Truth  has  compelled  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  baneful  effects  arising  out  of 
an  iU-regulated  and  excessive  application  of 
powers  so  admirable  in  themselves.    W.  W. 

Line  151.  With  you  I  grieve,  etc.  In  his 
pamphlet  ''On  the  Convention  of  Cintra," 
whicn  Canning  <»lled  the  most  eloquentpro- 
dnction  since  Burke, Wordsworth  said:  '*  While 
mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  all  the  products  ot  knowledge  which 
are  confined  to  gross,  definite,  and  tangible  ob- 
jects have  been  putting  on  more  brilliant 
colours,  the  splendour  of  the  imagination  has 
been  failing. 

Line  lOtv*  yet  do  I  exult,  etc.  This  reveals 
conclusively  that  Wordsworth *s  so-called  hatred 
of  Science  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was 
not  Science  he  hated,  but  some  of  the  results 
which  came  from  a  narrow  conception  of  it. 
He  says:  "Poetry  is  the  breath  and  fervid 
spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
Science." 

Line  413.  Christ'CroM^row,  The  alphabet 
arranged  in  form  of  a  cross  in  the  old  Horn- 
books. 


In  this  book  the  poet  rises  to  tW 
his  great  argument  of  Nature  and  " 


«» 


In  Mog  love-hamUe; 
That  built  like  Urtu  tbnr 
In  sight  and  vidou; 
That  spauDsd  Um  toui  ol 


The  fundamental  t^rhing  of  tin  hotk  s 
be  found  in  all  of  the  poet's  work 
when  he  threw  off  the  spell  of  God\ 
The  Wealth  qf  Nations,  and  r 
sweetly  human  affections.    Sotoe  cafied 
desertion,  and  their  sentimeDts  were  mmb 
in  Browning^s  ^'  Lost  Leader."  I 

Boor  Ninth.  The  scene  of  t^  mbmI 
book  of  "The  Excnision"  b  at  tbe  FWaJ 
and  on  Longhrigg  Fell,  at  the  fast  ol  ^ 
mere  Lake. 

Line  3.  An  active  PrincipUj,_9itc^  See'H 
Prelude,"  ii.  ^M>-41^  and  **TiBtcn  Ab»H 
U.  88-111. 

It  was  this  philosophy  of  Wotdswert^a 
profoundlv  interestea  such  minds  as  id 
Stuart  Mill  and  Qeorge  Eliot. 

Line  59.  High  peaks,  Fairfield  a^H^ 
lyn  and  Helm  On^. 

Line  68.  full  river.  The  Roths,  vkkb  31 
in  Easdale,  flows  past  the  churehjaad  M 
Qrasmere  Lake. 

**  Keep  fresh  the  gnm  upon  fab  fia«i» 
O  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wav« ! 
Sing  him  thy  best !  for  few  or 
flean  thj  voice  right,  now  he  ta 


Line  81.  placed  by  age^  etc.  S^^^Oi^uh 
coris,"  and  **  Evening  of  Extraordinaxy  ^M 
dour  and  Beauty." 

Line^  299.  Binding  herself  by  s^ii^  ^ 
The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affovds  msmE'^ 
facilities  for  carrying  this  into  effect  j  aai  U 
impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit  viucli  aan 
accrue  to  humanity  from  the  nnivenal  a*^ 
tion  of  this  simple  engine  nnder  an  enficica^ 
and  conscientious  government.    W.  W. 

Scotland  passed  her  Education  Act  is  :<1 
and  England  in  1880.  The  pnmnt  aethrr  i 
England  in  regard  to  education  as  a  wm&  ^ 
protecting  her  against  the  industrial  eooep^- 
tion  of  Germany  and  the  Unit^  State*  i«fv 
nificant  testimony^  to  the  wiadosi  of  Wo^ 
worth ;  for  it  is  in  these  two  eoeatriq  tki 
national  education  in  all  grades  has  siaie  tV 
greatest  strides. 

line  363.  With  smek  fomndatiims  Uii.  «r 
This  appeal  to  the  son!  of  Eoglaiid  le**^ 
Wordsworth  in  the  heights,  seeing  witfc  th> 
eyes  and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  pn|ifce' 

Line  422.  As  if  preparing  for  the  fmet  ** 
evening.  See  sonnet,  '^  Compossd  by  ikt  «^ 
of  Grasmere  Lake.** 

Lines  495-498.  worn  roeky  isU  .  .  .  thii  nh^ 
etc.    Thisdesonpl^SM^estoRTdallln. 

Line  570.  We  eiomb  a  green  kS't  m^ 
Longhrigg  FeQ,  lookisg  toward  GrMnvs. 
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I  575.     Church-tower,   St.  08wald*8,  Graa- 

s  590-608.  Already  had  the  surij  etc.  See 
poeed  uDon  An  Evemng  of  Extraordinary 
four  aua  Beauty." 

I  6^)0.  Mysterious  rites,  etc.  Memorials 
xidism  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Lakes. 
Monament  commonly  called  Long  Meg 
iT  Daughters,"  p.  721. 
5  774.  one  cottage.  The  scene  closes  at 
Tarn  House.  Little  Langdale. 
ooking  back  oyer  **  The  Excursion  "  we 
%y  with  Hazlitt :  **  It  resembles  that  part 
ooontry  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  has 
jne  vastness  and  magnificence,  wiUi  the 
nakedness^  and  confusion.  It  has  the 
[overwhelming  oppressive  power." 
Leslie  Stephen,  sulnding  to  the  influence  of 
fbceursion  "  on  George  Miot,  B&yn :  **  It  is 
k,  which,  in  spite  of  all  critical  condemnar 
has  properly  impressed  the  spiritual  de- 
xient  of  many  eminent  persons." 

1814 

:e  525.    Laodamia. 

I  marks  an  era  in  the  poetical  life  of 
isworth.  In  the  preparation  of  his  eldest 
or  the  University^  he  was  drawn  more 
T  to  the  classic^  writers,  especially  Virgil, 
his  country-loTing  poet  had  new  delights 
im.  The  i>icture  in  the  sixth  ^neid  sug- 
d  to  him  this  loftiest  and  roost  pathetic  of 
)eiiiB. 

e  hero  and  heroine  are  taken  from  Homer 
>vid,  and  the  poem  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
St  expressions  of  classic  beauty  and  finish, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  severe  rugged- 
»f  ^*  Michael,"  and  the  magical  smoothness 
The  Solitary  Reaper,"  yet  it  is  like  them 
e  perfect  harmony  of  theme  and  the  ex- 
ion. 

ibrey^  de  Vere  sajrs :  **  After  I  had  read 
damia  *  [which  was  his  introduction  to 
Isworth],  some  strong  calm  hand  seemed 
ive  been  laid  on  my  head ;  a  new  world 
ad  itself  out.  I  was  translated  into  another 
it  of  song." 

le  109.  spiry  trees,  etc.  For  the  account 
lese  long-lived  trees,  see  Pliny's  Natural 
Try,  lib.  zvi.  cap.  44  ;  and  for  the  features 
e  character  of  Protesilaus  see  the  **  Iphige- 
n  Anlis  "  of  Euripides.  Virgil  places  the 
le  of  Laodamia  in  a  mournful  region,  among 
ippy  Lovers. 

** His  Laodamia, 

It  comes. ** 

W.W. 
ge  527.    Dion. 

lother  product  of  this  revival  of  interest  in 
dasdos  was  "  Dion." 

rhis  poem  began  with  the  following  stanza, 
sh  has  been  displaced  on  account  of  its  do- 
ing the  reader  too  long  from  the  subject, 
as  rather  precluding,  than  preparing  for. 
due  effect  of  the  allnaion  to  the  genius  of 
o:  — 


**  fUr  ii  the  Swan,  whose  majesty,  prevailing 
0*er  breeseless  water,  <mi  Locmmo^s  lake. 
Bears  him  on  while  proudly  sailing 
He  leaves  behind  a  luoon-Uluminad  wake : 
Behold  !  the  mantling  spirit  of  reserve 
Fashions  his  neck  into  a  goodly  curve ; 
An  arch  thrown  back  between  loxuriant  wings 
Of  whitest  garniture,  like  fir-tree  boughs 
To  which,  on  some  unruflSed  morning,  clings 
A  flaky  weight  of  wiuter^s  purest  snows ! 
—  Behold !  —  as  with  a  gushing  impnlse  heaves 
Tliat  downy  prow,  and  Eoftly  cleaves 
The  mirror  of  the  crystal  flood, 
Vanish  inverted  hill,  and  shadowy  wood. 
And  pendent  rocks,  where'er,  in  gliding  state, 
Wmds  the  mute  Creature  without  visiue  Mate 
Or  Rival,  save  the  Queen  of  night 
Bhowering  down  a  silTer  light. 
From  heaven,  upon  her  chosen  Favourite !  '* 

W.W. 

Lamb  wrote  :  **  The  story  of  Dion  is  divine  — 
the  genius  of  Plato  falling  on  him  like  moon- 
light, the  finest  thins:  ever  expressed." 

Prof.  Dowden  thinks  Uie  date  of  this  poem  was 
more  probably  1816. 

Page  530.    Composed  at  Cora  Link. 

On  the  18th  of  Julv,  1814,  Wordsworth,  in 
companv  with  his  wife  and  Sara  Hutchinson, 
left  Kydal  for  a  tonr  in  Scotland. 

Line  6.  Tower.  This  part  of  the  Old  Castle 
of  Corra  still  stands. 

Page  532.    Yarrow  Visited. 

Innis  first  visit  to  Scotland  Wordsworth  was 
fortunate  in  having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Walter  Scott ;  now  he  meets  him  whom  Scott, 
while  gathering  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  had  dis- 
covered on  the  hiUs  of  Ettrick  ~  James  Hogg- 
Having  spent  the  night  at  Traqnair,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  met  them 
and  became  their  guide  to  the  "  bonny  holms  of 
Yarrow."  They  were  now  in  the  one  spot  of  all 
that  **  singing  country  "  toward  which  they  had 
looked  with  the  fondest  anticipation.  The  spon- 
taneous interrogation,  mingled  with  surprise 
and  perhaps  disappointment,  bursts  forth,  — 


•*  And  is  this  —  Yarrow  ? 


>« 


There  is  no  place  in  the  lowlands  so  rich  in 
tender  associations  and  natural  beauty  as  the 
vale  of  Yarrow.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
those  nameless  singers  whose  ballads  were  first 
caught  and  given  to  the  world  b^r  Scott  in  his 
Border  Minstrelsy.  One  who  visits  this  scene 
should  be  familiar  with  such  ballads  as  **The 
Douglas  Tragedy,"  "The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yar- 
row," **  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,"  **  The 
Song  of  Outlaw  Murray."  and  ''AuldMaitland," 
all  of  which  belong  to  Yarrow  and  Ettrick.  On 
an  earhr  morning  in  August,  1887, 1  went  alone 
on  my  first  visit  to  these  vales.^  The  sun  was  just 
beginning  to  scatter  the  clothing  of  mist  and  re- 
veal the  bnMS  and  bens  with  their  graceful 
flowing  outline,  the  clear  streams  winding 
through  Uie  fern  and  heather,  the  mouldering 
towers  of  Dryhope,  where  the  Border  chieftains 
oame  to  woo  the  lovely  Marv  Scott,  the  Flower 
of  Yarrow,  and  clear  St.  Mary*s  Loch  visibly 
dalighted  with  her  exqidsite  setting  of  emerald 
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and  purple.    Then  it  was  that  I  appreoiated 
these  lines,  — 

"  Meek  lovellDess  is  round  tbee  spread, 
A  aoftueM  •till  uid  holy,"  — 

SBch  was  the  pensive  loveliness  of  the  scene. 

1815 

Wordsworth  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  this  year  in  two  volumes.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  iSir  Georgre  Beaumont  and  contained 
hU  Ulnstrations  to  ''The  White  Doe  of  Kyi- 
stone,"  ''Lucv  Gray,"  "The  Thorn,"  and 
*' Peter  Bell.'^  With  these  poems  the  first 
grreat  period  in  the  creative  work  of  the  poet 
closes.  From  this  time  the  vision  and  the  fac- 
ulty divine  —  so  significant  in  conception  and 
execution,  in  digpiity  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
in  sweetness,  punty,  and  melody  —  passed  away 
to  return  only  at  rare  moments. 

On  receiving  a  gift  copy  of  the  edition  from 
Wordsworth,  Lamb  wrote :  "  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  not  sacrificed  a  verse  to  those  scoun- 
drels [the  critics],  I  would  not  have  had  you 
offer  up  the  poorest  rag  that  lingered  upon  the 
stript  shonlaers  of  little  Alice  Fell,  to  have 
atoned  lUl  their  malice.  •  .  •  I  would  rather  be 
a  doorkeeper  in  vour  margin,  than  have  their 
text  swelling  with  my  eulogies." 

Page  534.    To  B.  R.  Haydok. 

A  more  brilliant  or  a  more  pathetic  career 
than  that  of  Haydon  is  hardly  to  be  found. 
Confessedly  a  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  with 
a  love  for  his  art  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  sublimely  courageous  in  his  devotion  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  as  a.leader  of 
"  Historic  Painting ; "  surrounded  by  the  most 
steadi'ast  friends  and  the  most  subtle  enemies; 
now  upon  the  highest  wave  of  favor^  now  lodg- 
ing in  a  debtor's  jail,  and  at  last  driven  to  de- 
spair at  being  cheated  of  his  deserts ;  repeating 
toe  wail  — 

*'  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  tough  world,**  — 

he  takes  his  own  life. 

What  the  sym|)athy  of  a  man  like  Words- 
worth meant  to  hira  is  shown  in  his  correspond- 
ence. On  receiving  this  sonnet  he  wrote :  "  It 
is  the  highest  honour  that  ever  was  paid  or  ever 
can  be  paid  to  me.  Ton  are  the  first  English 
poet  who  has  ever  done  complete  justice  to  my 
delightful  art." 

The  Judament  of  Solomon  and  ChrisCa  Entry 
into  Jerusalem  showed  conclusively  that  Haydon 
was  the  first  historical  piunter  that  England 
had  produced.  The  latter  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati. 

In  the  diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  June 
11, 1820,  is  the  foUovring:  ''Breakfasted  with 
Monk  house;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  there. 
We  talked  of  Haydon ;  Wordsworth  wants  to 
have  a  large  sum  raised  to  enable  Haydon  to 
continue  in  his  profession." 

Page  534.    Arteoal  and  Elidurk. 
The  allusions  in  this  poem  are  from  Milton^s 
HitHory^  and  not  from  "  The  Preface." 


Lines  1,2.    In  the  ^  Epitaphinm 
Milton  says  (162  et  seq.) :  — 

"  Of  Bmtns  Dardan  Chief  my  mbc 
How  with  his  barks  lie  phia«Ml  the 


In  his  Latin  poein  '*  Manana,**  Mihoa 
something  of  his  plan  for  an  epic 
same  legendary  history  of  Bntain. 

Line  14.    giants,    Alloding  to  the 
Geffrey  of  Mtmmonth,  wh>^  xidk 
expelling  the  giants  from  Albion,. 
'the  name  Britain  to  the  land. 

Line  17.     Corineus.     A  Trojan 
came  with  Brutus  and  to  whosn  C< 
given. 

Line  34.    Guendolen,    LiOcriiie,saBef] 
married  Guendolen  of  Cornwall,  bol 
treldis,  a  German  princeaa,  br  whom 
daughter.    Guendolen  raiaad  an  am? 
wall,  defeated  Locrine.    bee  '*  Cooib,' 
830. 

Line  41 .  Leir  succeeded  Loerine  n  Cemi 
See  bhakespeare^s  £^111^  Ltear. 

Line  74.  ArtegaL  Archigallo.  See  X^ 
History, 

Line  i)7.  Troynovant,  Trma  nova,  )Be\ 
novantum,  now  LcHidon. 

Line  234.  Brother  by  a  Braiker  mttd,  ^ 
ing  to  Milton^s  History, 

Page  538.  **The  Faibbst,  BsasJ 
Hues  of  Ether  Fade." 

This  and  the  following  ei^bt  sobbvo  « 
originally  published  in  the  edition  ci  VSH  ^ 
precise  year  of  their  compositioa  is  aot  kv* 
but  Prof.  Knight  says  they  fall  betwewl£'< 
1815. 

Page  540.    **Mark  the  CoHcnmi>  = 

ZEL8." 

The  scene  of  this  sonnet  b  the  ten**' 
Under  Lancrigg  where  the  poet  ooopond '  i 
Prelude." 

Page  541.  **  Brook,  whose  Soaxn^ 
Poet  Seeks." 

This  brook  is  evidently  the  Rotha,  er  ht? 
ntary  Easdale  Beck,  associated  vith  L--a 
dell.    See  note  to  *'  It  was  an  April  aoruc 

X8x6 

Page  541.  Ode— the  MoBimco  or' 
Day  Apfoikted  fob  a  Genkbal  Tbaji 
orviNo. 

Wholly  unworthy  of  touching  npm  4*  1 
mentous  subject  here  treated  wooul  thai  r 
be,  before  whose  eyes  the  prescat  cBv* 
under  which  this  kinedom  lanoan  eooM  n 
pose  a  veil  snfficienUr  thick  to  bids.  «  ^ 
to  obscure,  the  splendoor  of  this  xr«i  ^ 
triumph.  If  I  have  giren  way  to  taalgo 
unchecked  by  these  diatresses,  it  ik«H 
sufficient  to  protect  me  from  a  cbsrs*  «i  is^ 
sibilit^,  should  I  state  my  own  brfief  tkr  * 
sufferings  will  be  transitory.  Up<«_^*he  wi*^ 
of  a  Terr  large  majority  of  the  BritiA  wa 
rested  that  generosity  whidi  pooitd  «M  ^ 
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of  this  country  for  the  deliverance  of 
and  in  the  same  national  wisdom ,  pre- 
„  in  time  of  peace  over  an  energy  not  in- 
r  Zo  that  which  has  heen  displayed  in  war, 
confide,  who  encoaraffe  afirm  hope  that  the 
*S  our  wealth  will  be  gradually  replenished. 
■e  ir ill,  doubtless,  be  no  few  ready  to  indul^ 
(fi^^vts  and  repining^ ;  and  to  feed  a  morbid 
taction,  b:^  aggravating  these  burthens  in 
^nation ;  in  order  that  calamity  so  confi- 
Ix  prophesied,  as  it  has  not  taken  the  shape 
i\  their  sagacity  allotted  to  it,  may  appear 
-ieTons  as  po»ible  under  another.  But  the 
r  of  the  nation  will  not  quarrel  with  the  gain, 
.uae  it  might  hare  been  purchased  at  a  less 
&  ;  and,  itcknowledging  m^  these  sufferings, 
?li  they  feel  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
v-oidable,  a  consecration  of  their  noble 
rta,  they  will  vigorously  apply  themselves 
eznedy  the  evil. 

or  is  it  at  the  expense  of  rational  patriotism, 
1  disregard  of  sound  philosophy,  that  1  have 
»n  vent  to  feelings  tending  to  encourage  a 
•tial  spirit  in  the  bosoms  ot  my  countrymen, 
,  time  when  there  is  a  general  outcry  against 
prevalence  of  these  dispositions.  The  British 
ly,  hoth  b^  its  skill  and  valour  in  the  field, 
I  b^  the  discipline  which  rendered  it,  to  the 
iwbitants  of  the  several  countries  where  its 
rations  were  carried  on,  a  protection  from 

violence  of  their  own  troops,  has  performed 
vices  that  will  not  allow  the  language  of 
ititnde  and  admiration  to  be  suppressed  or 
trained  (whatever  be  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
mind)  through  a  scrupulous  dread  lest  the 
bute  due  to  the  past  should  prove  an  injurious 
entive  for  the  future.  Eveiy  man  deserving 
»  name  of  Briton  adds  his  voice  to  the  chorus 
kich  extols  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen, 
th  a  consciousness,  at  times  overpowering  the 
brt,  that  they  transcend  all^  praise.  —  But 
is  particular  sentiment,  thus  irresistibly  ex- 
ed,  is  not  sufficient.  The  nation  would  err 
ievously  if  she  suffered  the  abuse  which  other 
ites  have  made  of  military  power  to  prevent 
r  from  perceiving  that  no  people  ever  was  or 
n  be  independent,  free,  or  secure,  mnch  less 
eat,  in  any  sane  application  of  the  word,  with- 
it  a  cultivation  of  military  virtues.     Nor  let 

be  overlooked  that  the  benefits  derivable 
om  these  sources  are  placed  within  the  reach 

Great  Britain,  under  conditions  peculiarly 
ivourable.  The  same  insular  position  which, 
f  rendering  territorial  incorporation  impos- 
ble,  utterly  precludes  the  desire  of  conquest 
nder  the  most  seductive  shape  it  can  assume, 
aables  her  to  rely,  for  her  defence  against  for- 
gn  foes,  chiefly  upon  a  species  of  armed  force 
rem  which  her  own  liberties  have  nothinp^  to 
»ar.  Such  are  the  privileges  of  her  situation  ; 
nd,  by  permitting,  they  invite  her  to  give  way 
)  the  courageous  instincts  of  human  nature, 
od  to  strengthen  and  refine  them  by  culture. 

But  some  nave  more  than  insinuated  that  a 
iesign  exists  to  subvert  the  civil^  character  of 
be  English  people  by  unconstitutional  applica- 
ions  and  unnecessary  increase  of  military  power. 


The  advisers  and  abettors  of  such  a  design,  were 
it  possible  that  it  should  exist,  would  be  guilty 
of  the  most  heinous  crime,  which,  upon  this 
planet,  can  be  committed.  Trusting  that  this 
apprehension  arises  from  the  delusive  influences 
of  an  honourable  jealousy,  let  me  hope  that  the 
martial  qualities  which  1  venerate  will  be  fos- 
tered by  adhering  to  those  good  old  usages 
which  experience  has  sanctioned,  and  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  new  means  of  indisputable 
promise:  particularly  bv  applying,  in  its  ut- 
most possible  extent,  that  system  of  tuition 
whose  master-spring  is  a  habit  of  gradually  en- 
lightened subordination ;  —  by  imparting  know- 
ledge, civil,  moral,  aud  religions,  in  such  mea- 
sure that  the  mind,  amon^  all  classes  of  the 
community,  may  love,  admire,  and  be  prepared 
and  accomplished  to  defend,  that  country  under 
whose  protection  its  faculties  have  been  un- 
folded and  its  riches  acquired  ;  —  by  just  deal- 
ing towards  all  orders  of  the  state,  so  that,  no 
members  of  it  being  trampled  upon,  courage 
may  everywhere  continue  to  rest  immoveably 
upon  its  ancient  English  foundation,  personal 
self-respect ;  —  by  adequate  rewards  aud  per- 
manent honours  conferred  upon  the  deserving ; 
—  by  encouraging  athletic  exercises  and  manly 
sports  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country  ;^ — 
and  by  especial  care  to  provide  and  support  in- 
stitutions in  which,  during  a  time  of  peace,  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  instructed  in  military  science. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  should  feel  little 
satisfaction  in  giving  to  the  world  these  limited 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  coun- 
try, if  I  did  not  encourage  a^  hope  that  a  sub- 
ject, which  it  has  fallen  within  mv  province  to 
treat  only  in  the  mass,  will  by  other  poets  be 
illustrated  in  that  detail  which  its  importance 
calls  for,  and  which  will  allow  opportunities  to 
give  the  merited  applause  to  persons  as  well 

as  to  THINGS. 

The  ode  was  published  along  with  other 
pieces^  now  interspersed  through  this  volume. 

Line  122, 

"  Disoipline  the  rule  whereof  is  passion/* 

Loan  Bbookb.    W.  W. 

1 

Compare  this  and  the  following  tribute  to 
Wellington  with  that  of  Tennyson  in  the  **  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

Page  M9,    The  French  Army  in  Russia. 
Alluding  to  that  disastrous  retreat  of  Napo- 
leon from  Moscow. 

Page  550.  **  By  Moscow  Self-Devoted  to 
A  Blaze.** 

Alluding  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by  order 
of  the  governor,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon. 

Page  650.    The  Germans  on  the  Heights 

OF  HOCHBKIM. 

The  event  is  thus  recorded  in  the  journals 
of  the  day :  **  When  the  Aostrians  took  Hooh- 
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heim,  in  one  part  of  the  en^aeeroent  they  got  to 
the  brow  of  the  hillo"^henoe  Uiey  had  their  first 
view  of  the  Khine.  They  instantly  halted  —  not 
a  gnn  was  fired  —  not  a  voice  heard :  they  stood 
gazing  on  the  river  with  those  feelings  which 
the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  at  once  called 
np.  Prince  8ohwartzenberg  rode  up  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  they  then  gave 
three  cheers,  rushed  after  the  eneniyf  and  drove 
them  into  the  water."    W.  W. 

Page  551.  Siege  of  Vienna  Raised  bt 
John  Sobieski. 

Line  14.  He  con^uertng^  etc.  "  See  Filioaia^s 
ode  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Po- 
land. Sobieski  relieved  Vienna  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  1083."  —  Knight. 

Page  551,    Occasioned  by  the  Battle  op 
Waterloo. 
Line  9.    Assoiled^  etc. 

**  From  all  the  world's  enoombranoe  did  himMlf  assoU.** 

SriMna.    W.  W. 

Page  551.    Emperors  and  Kings,  etc. 
Line  8.    After  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Page  552.  Feelings  of  a  French  Royal- 
ist. 

^*  Alluding  to  the  treachery  of  Napoleon  in 
capturing  and  executing  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
grandson  of  the  I^noe  of  Cond^,  on  suspicion 
of  his  complicity  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  him.** 
—  Knight. 

X817 

Page  556.    Vernal  Ode. 

There  is  no  poem  of  Wordsworth^s  which  re- 
veals loftier  spiritual  insight  or  nobler  philo- 
sophic truth  than  this  Orphic  Ode,  and  the  two 
poems  which  follow  it.  The  transience  of  ex- 
ternal things  brings  no  sorrow  to  one  who  can 
exercise  such  faith. 

Pa««558.    Ode  to  Lycoris. 

While  these  poems  are  less  direct  in  allusions 
to  places,  yet  to  one  who  has  once  felt  the  mean- 
ing and  charm  of  Rydal  they  abound  in  sights 
and  sounds  peculiar  to  it. 

''  In  the  Fenwick  note  to  *  To  the  Same,'  '  the 
two  that  follow*  are  *  September  1819,*  and 
its  sequel  *  Upon  the  Same  Occasion.*  **  — 
Knight. 

Page  561.    The  Pass  of  Kirkbtonb. 

If  one  is  stajring  at  Grasmere  a  pleasant  tramp 
of  two  dars  maybe  made  by  orotsinr  Helvellyn 
by  GMsdale  Tarn  to  Patteraale,  ana  returning 

Kway  of  Kirkstone  Pass  and  Ambleside, 
om  Patterdale  one  passes  Brother's  Water,  the 
scene  of  the  '*  Daffooils,**  and  near  the  summit 
of  the  Pass  on  the  right  the  Kirk  stones.  The 
views  on  the  route  are  of  snrpassing  beantv. 
From  the  inn  to  Ambleside  tne  scenery  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  raggedness  sod  desola- 
tion of  the  ascent. 


Lines  41-48.   Amon^  the  evidences  of  &j 
occupation  in  these  r^fions  are  Uie  rosib.  r 
stone  Pass  was  one  of  the  roads  by  vkicb 
cola  led  his  two  columns  into  West 

z8i8 

Page  564.    The  Pilgrim's  Dream. 

The  allusions  in  this  poem  aiui  iL  m 
which  follow  are  to  the  middle  road  over  m" 
Moss  Common.     See  ^^  The  Primrose  of 
Rock,**  note. 

Page  566.   Composed  upon  ax  EvKxiy^  < 

EXTRAORDIKART  SPLENDOUR  AND  BeATTT. 

After  the  production  of  the  immoftal^*^ 
(1806)  Wordsworth's  inspiration  did  sot  ^;a^ 
reach  that  lofty  height,  unless  upon  this  cef 
sion,  a  sunset  among  the  Westroorelaad  tik 
where  earth  and  heaven  are  oorominsled  viM 
natural  magic  and  moral  sublimity,  vUeb  «i 
hispeculiar  gift  to  ^igUsh  poetry. 

Tne  poet  is  looking  toward  Ona&m  u^i 
the  hills  about  and  l>eyond  it. 

Line  49.  Wings  at  my  skovlders  seem  h  f<4 
In  these  lines  I  am  under  obligatioa  » j> 
exquisite  picture  of  **  Jacob*s  Dream/*  bj  It 
Allston,  now  in  America.  It  is  pleeu*  <' 
make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  a  mu  ^ 
genius,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  raakifi<^ 
my  friends.    W.  W. 

18x9 

Page  567.  **  Pure  Element  or  Wit» 
Wheresoe'er.'* 

This  and  the  two  following  were  »u|li«^ 
by  Mr.  W.  WestaU's  views  of  the  Cst*  ^^ 
in  Yorkshire.     W.  W. 

In  "  The  Prelude,*'  vi.  l»l,  Wordfirortiii^ 
that  making  quest  for  scenes  reaovpw  n 
beauty,  he  uid  nis  sister  **  pried  into  Yc«fa»» 
dales.^* 

Page  568.    Aerial  Rock. 

Lines  7-9.    See  Fenwick  note  to '^  IV  Bmr 

Duddon,"  p.  592. 

Pn^  570.    To  THE  HiTER  Debwest.    . 

This  river  of  Wordsworth's  yontk  rij** 
Borrowdale,  near  the  Eaglets  Crag.  See  "  !■ 
Prelude,"  i.  270-288. 

Page  570.  **  Griep.  thou  hast  um  a 
Etrr-Rbadt  Friend."  _ 

See  Buskin  and  the^ngtisk  Xdbd,  Vr^*^ 
Rawnsleyt  chap.  v. 

Page  571.  "  I  bbabd  (alas!  'TWi« o»^ 
IN  A  Dream)  " 

See  the  Phndon  of  Plato,  by  whkh  t^*' 
net  was  suggested.    W.  W. 

Page  571.    The  Haunted  TbbI;      j. 

Some  of  tke  noblest  forest  trees  in  £bc0*| 
stand  in  Rydal  Park.  The  "liidy"***' 
poet's  daughter,  Dora* 
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»  lATgper  part  of  the  poems  of  this  vear  rise 
£  t;wo  experiences  m  the  life  of  the  poet : 
srijb  to  the  CoDtinent,  and  reminiscences  of 
serious  visits  to  the  Duddon  valley.  The 
interesting  commentaries  on  the  first  series 
orothy *B  Journal,  and  DiarVy  Reminiscences 
ycfrresjxmdence  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 


ar©  673.  "  There  ib  a  Little  UifPRB- 
>i:no  Rill." 

is  evident  from  the  Fenwick  note  that  the 
-tiside  uphich  the  poet  and  his  sister  rested 
Leir  walk  from  Kendal  to  Grasmere  in  the 
tp^  of  1794  was  Skel-Ghyll  Beck,  which  one 
oil  the  road  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside, 
V»«fore  reaching  Low  Wood.  It  rises  from 
^Vansfell  on  the  right,  and  passes  behind 
e^'s  Nest,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  under 
road  to  the  lake.  See  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  The 
lish  LcJceSn  vol.  ii.  chap.  iv. 

a^«  574.  Ok  the  Detraction  which 
ix>wED  THE  Publication  of  a  Certain 

nder  date  of  Jane  11,  4820,  Henry  Crabb 
linson  writes :  ^*  Breakfasted  with  Monk- 
se.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  there.  He 
resolved  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
»lic  taste  in  *  Peter  BeU.'  ...  I  never  saw 
i  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  others." 

*age  574.    Oxford,  Maj  30, 1830. 
Vordsworth,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  set  out 

London  on  their  way  to  the  Continent  in 
t  early  summer  and  were  at  Oxford  on  May 

This  visit  inspired  two  sonnets. 

?age575.    June  1820. 

rhe  Wordsworths  arrived  in  London  early  in 
ne  to  be  present  at  the  marri^e  of  Mr. 
>nkhouse.  They  stayed  with  Christopher 
ords worth  at  the  Rectory.  Lambeth.  It 
ts  during  this  time  that  the  poet  visited 
cbmond,  where  Thomson  is  buried. 
Line  2.  Groves,  Wallachia.  W.  W. 
Lines  12-14.  See  Thomson,  ''  The  Seasons,'' 
tring. 

Page  576.    Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the 

3NTINENT,  1820. 

This  Series  was  written  between  1820  and 
»22. 

Under  date  of  Julv  10,  1820.  Dorothy  writes 
I  her  Journal:  "We  —  William,  Mary  and 
►orothy  Wordsworth  —  left  the  Rectorv  House, 
•ambeth,  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock.  Had 
lie  Union  coach  to  ourselves  till  within  two 
tages  of  Canterbury.'' 

Pajre575.  Fish- Women  —  On  Landing  at 

'a  LAIS. 

If  in  this  sonnet  I  should  seem  to  have  borne 
t  little  too  hard  upon  the  personal  appearance 
)!  the  worthy  Poissards  of  Calais,  let  me  take 


shelter  under  the  authority  of  my  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont.  He,  a 
most  accurate  observer,  used  to  say  of  them, 
that  their  features  and  countenances  seemed  to 
have  conformed  to  those  of  the  creatures  they 
dealt  in ;  at  all  events  tne  resemblance  was 
striking.    W.  W. 

Pa^  576.    BRuoiis. 

This  is  not  the  first  poetical  tribute  which  in 
our  times  has  been  paid  to  this  beautiful  city. 
Mr.  Southey,  in  the  **  Poet's  Pilgrimage," 
speaks  of  it  in  lines  which  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  connecting  with  my  own. 

**  Time  hath  not  wronged  her,  nor  hath  ruin  sought 
Rudely  her  iplendld  structures  to  destroy, 
Save  in  Uiose  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught, 

When  mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released, 
Let  looae  her  fierce  and  many-headed  b^utt. 

**  But  for  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 

Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecayed ; 
like  our  first  Bires,  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers  in  venerable  years  arrayed ; 
And  yet,  to  her,  benignant  stars  mav  bring, 
What  f i^e  denies  to  man,  —  a  second  spriug. 

**  When  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 

And  tourneys  graced  by  Chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold, 
If  fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town. 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 
Fair  Brug^  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

In  this  city  are  many  vestiges  of  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  Burgundian  Dukedom,  and  the 
lung  black  mantle  universally  worn  by  the  fe- 
males is  probably  a  remnant  of  the  old  Spanish 
connection,  which,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive 
myself,  is  traceable  in  the  grave  deportment  of 
its  inhabitants.  Bruges  is  comparatively  little 
disturbed  by  that  curious  contest,  or  rather 
conflict,  of  Flemish  with  French  propensities  in 
matters  of  taste,  so  conspicuous  through  other 
parts  of  Flanders.  The  hotel  to  which  we 
drove  at  Ghent  furnished  an  odd  instance.  In 
the  passages  were  paintings  and  statues,  after 
the  antique  of  Hebe  ana  Apollo ;  and  in  the 
garden  a  little  pond,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  weeping  willow  bending  over 
it,  and  under  the  shade  of  that  tree,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pond,  a  wooden  painted  statue  of  a 
Chitch  or  Flemish  boor,  looking  ineffably  ten- 
der upon  his  mistress,  and  embracing  her.  A 
living  duck,  tethered  at  the  feet  of  the  sculp- 
tured lovers,  alternately  tormented  a  miserable 
eel  and  itself  with  endeavours  to  escape  from  its 
bonds  and  prison.  Had  we  chanced  to  espy 
the  hostess  of  the  hotel  in  this  quaint  rural  re- 
treat, the  exhibition  would  have  been  complete. 
She  was  a  true  Flemish  figure,  in  the  dress  of 
the  days  of  Holbein ;  her  symbol  of  office,  a 
weighty  bunch  of  keys,  pendent  from  her  portly 
waist.  In  Brussels  the  modem  taste  in  cos- 
tume, architecture,  etc.,  has  got  the  mastery : 
in  Ghent  there  is  a  struggle ;  but  in  Brug^  ola 
images  are  still  paramount,  and  an  air  of  mo- 
nastic life  among  the  quiet  goings-on  of  a  thinly- 
peopled  city  is  iuezpressibly  eoothing ;  a  pear 
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UTe  grace  seems  to  be  oast  over  all,  even  the 
yery  children.  —  Extract  from  Journal,    W.  W. 

Page  576.  Afteb  Visiting  the  Field  of 
Wateuloo. 

Dorothy  tells  us  in  her  Journal,  July  17,  that 
their  guide  was  one  Lacoste,  who  was  Napo- 
leon's guide  through  the  country  previous  to 
the  battle.  He  was  compelled  to  stay  by  Napo- 
leon^s  side  till  the  moment  of  Hight.  See  iScott, 
**The  Field  of  Waterloo,"  and  Byron's  Wa- 
terloo, Canto  III.,  '*  Childe  Harold,''  for  con- 
trasts to  Wordsworth's  contemplative  style. 

Page  577.    Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Line  14.  Where  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky 
crescent  bleach,  ^^  Let  a  wall  of  rocks  be  imag- 
ined from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  rising  between  France  and  Spain,  so  as 
physically  to  separate  the  two  kingdoms  —  let 
us  fancy  this  wall  curved  like  a  crescent,  with 
its  convexity  towards  France.  Lastly,  let  us 
suppose,  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  wall,  a 
breach  of  300  feet  wide  has  been  beaten  down 
by  the  famous  Roland^  and  we  may  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  mountaineers  call  the 
^  Bbechb  de  Roland.'  "  —HaymonfVs  Pyre- 
nees,   W.  W. 

Page  578.    Hymn  for  the  Boatmen. 

Line  24.  Miserere  Domine,  See  the  beauti- 
ful Song  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  Tragedy,  "The 
Remorse."  Why  is  the  harp  of  Quantock 
sUent?    W.W. 

Page  578.    The  Source  of  the  Danube. 

Lines  1.2. 
Not.  like  his  great  Compeers^  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life  ! 

Before  this  quarter  of  the  Black  Forest  was 
inhabited,  the  source  of  the  Danube  might  have 
suggested  some  of  those  sublime  im^es  which 
Armstrong  has  so  finely  described ;  at  present, 
the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The  Spring  ap- 
pears in  a  capacious  stone  Basin  in  front  of  a 
Ducal  palace,  with  a  pleasure-ground  opposite ; 
then,  passing  under  the  pavement,  takes  the 
form  of  a  little,  clear,  bright,  black,  vigorous  rill, 
barely  wide  enough  to  tempt  the  agility  of  a 
child  five  years  old  to  leap  over  it,  —  and  enter- 
ing the  garden,  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  a  few 
hundred  yard<i,  a  stream  much  more  considera- 
ble than  itself.  The  copiousness  of  the  spring 
at  Doneschingen  mnst  have  procured  for  it 
the  honour  of  being  named  the  Source  of  the 
Danube.     W.  W. 

Page  578.  On  Approaching  the  Staub- 
Bach.  Lautkrbrunnen. 

**  The  Staub-bach "  is  a  narrow  Stream, 
which,  after  a  long  course  on  the  heights,  comes 
to  the  sharp  edge  of  a  somewhat  overhanging 
precipice,  overleaps  it  with  a  bound,  and  after 
a  fall  of  9.'K)  feet,  forms  again  a  rivulet.  The 
vocal  powers  of  these  musical  Beggars  may 
seem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild  and 
savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had 


ever  heard;  the  notes  reached  1110  fro&«i 
tance,  and  on  what  oocasiou  tiiey  wtrt  *£| 
could  not  guess,  oidy  they  seezued  Uf  ^ 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  Watrtlmll  -  i 
reminded  me  of  religious  serviees  cLush 
Streams  and  Fountains  in  Paean  tiae«.  i 
Southey  has  thus  accurately  characterKi  i 
peculiarity  of  this  music :  "  While  we  »<*l 
the  Waterfall,  some  half-eeore  f^^Eants.  ct.^ 
women  and  girls,  aasembled  just  oat  ei  r^ 
of  the  Spring,  and  set  up  — aurely.  the  t-^ 
chorus  that  ever  was  heard  by  hnmaB  ^a\ 
a  song  not  of  articulate  son  nam  but  m  «J 
the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrasMc 
music,  more  flexible  than  any  which  an  /-i 
produce,  — sweet,  powerful,  and  thriliiac  I 
yond  description."  See  Notes  to  ^  7;^ 
Taraguay,    W.W. 

Page  580.    Engelsjbbg,  the  Hnx  <jf  i 

QELS. 

The  Convent  whose  site  was  potted  h 
according  to  tradition,  in  this  manner,  b  auQ 
at  its  base.  The  aronitecture  of  the  bcld 
is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  war.ri 
the  honour  which  the  imaginatiafi  of  the  ^ji 
taineers  has  conferred  upon  it.     W.W. 

Page  584.    The  Last  Supper. 

Lines  1,  2. 
Tho^  searching  damps  and  mctmy  an  emeums  t^. 
Have  marreathis  Work. 

This  picture  of  the  Last  Soi^wr  has  ^ 
only  been  grievously  injured  by  tune,  bet  i 
greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is  sai 
have  been  retouched,  or  painted  oT%r  ipJ 
These  niceties  may  be  left  to  conpoMBean.  ~ 
speak  of  it  as  I  felt.  The  oopy  exhiba^^ 
London  some  years  ago,  and  the  engjarise:  1 
Merghen,  are  both  admirable ;  bat  in  thr  it.' 
nal  is  a  power  which  neither  oC  those  w^u  -j 
attained,  or  even  approached.   W.  W. 

Page  384.  The  Eclipse  of  the  Stk- 
Line  40.  Of  Figures  human  and  dint  Tl 
statues  ranged  round  the  spire  and  aka^  'J 
roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  have  been  f-^ 
fault  with  by  persons  whose  exelosre  u^ 
is  unfortunate  tor  themselves.  It  istrw: 
the  same  expense  and  labour.  jodieioaslT 
rected  to  purposes  more  strictly  arefaitectr^ 
might  have  much  heightened  the  geoera)  e^- 
of  the  building  ;  for,  seen  from  the  grttvai.': 
Statues  appear  diminutive.  But  the  eemp^» 
from  the  best  point  of  view,  which  is  half  «i 
up  the  spire,  must  strike  the  nnpreiiidic«d  j^ 
son  with  admiration ;  and  surely  ta«  arie*^ 
and  arrangement  of  the  Figures  is  exqnken 
fitted  to  support  the  religion  of  the  ooasm 
the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the  spertn'a 
It  was  with  Irreat  pleasure  that  I  saw,  dc* 
the  two  ascents  which  we  made,  aev«nl  c^ 
dren,  of  different  aires,  tripping  up  and  4<« 
the  slender  spire,  and  pausing  to  look  •i*«9 
them,  with  feelings  much  more  animatvJ  ru 
could  have  been  derived  from  tbe»»  c  ^^ 
finest  works  of  art,  if  placed  within  ttasy 
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nmember  also  that  you  have  the  Alpa  on 
die,  and  on  the  other  the  Apenninebf  with 
Ladn  of  Lionibardy  between  !    W.  W. 

^G  587.     Pbocbssioks. 
L«ss  48,  49. 
^M^ith  those  white-robed  Shapes^ a  living 
sStream^ 
flctcier  Pillars  join  in  solemn  quise, 
.is   Procession  is  a  part  of  the  saoramen- 
€»rnrice  performed  once  a  mouth.     In  the 
y   of  £lng:elberg  we  had  the  grood  fortune 
>  ureaeut  at  the  Grand  Festival  of  the  Vir- 
—  out  the  Prooession  on  that  day,  though 
Lst^iiiK  of  upwards  of  1000  persons,  assem- 
from  all  the  branches  of  the  sequestered 
)y  ,  was  inuch  less  striking  (notwitlistauding 
sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery) ;  it 
t43d  both  the  simplicity  of  the  other  and  the 
rnpaniment  of  the  Glaoier-<M)1unius,  whose 
trly  resemblance  to  the  moving  Figures  gave 
.    most   beautiful  and  solemn  peculiaiity. 
W. 

a^e  588.  Elegiac  Stanzas. 
"ho  '*  Friend "  alluded  to  in  the  Fenwjck 
a  "was  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson.  He  writes 
A  of  meeting  the  strangers:  **In  the  stage 
ween  Berne  and  bolothum,  which  takes  a 
ixi\t  through  an  unpicturesque,  fiat  country, 
re  t^o  very  interesting  young  men.  .  .  . 
e  elder  was  an  Aroeincan,  aged  twenty-one, 
[oed  Goddard."  On  August  1(>  Wordsworth 
itea  of  meeting  the  young  men :  **  Mr.  Rob- 
on  introduced  two  young  men,  his  conipan- 
18,  an  American  and  a  Scotchman  —  genteel, 
>dest  youths.'*. 

[n  October,  1890,  when  I  was  collecting  sub- 
riptious  for  the  preservation  of  Dove  Cottage, 
ra.  H.  M.  Wigglesworth,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
sister  of  the  young  man  commemorated  in 
is  poem,  sent  me  a  check  in  memory  of  her 
■other.  Alluding  to  his  death  she  wrote: 
Wordsworth  showed  a  very  kind  interest, 
rote  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  to  my  mother, 
id  later  sent  the  memorial  lines  beginning. 
Lulled  bv  the  sound  of  pastoral  bells.'  It  will 
ive  me  pleasure  to  add  something  to  the  sum 
on  are  collecting."  "  ^ 

Line  3.  Queen.  Mount  Righi,  —  Regina 
lontium.    W.  W. 

Line  75.  This  tribute^  etc.  The  persnasion 
ere  expressed  was  not  groundless.  The  first 
inman  consolation  that  the  afflicted  mother 
elt,  was  derived  from  this  tribute  to  her  son^s 
nemory,  a  fact  which  the  author  learned,  at 
lis  own  residence,  from  her  daughter,  who  vis- 
ted  Europe  some  years  afterward.     W.  W. 

Page  590.  On  Being  Stranded  near  the 
Harbour  of  Boulwjne. 

Near  the  tt)wn  of  Boulogne,  and  overhang- 
ing the  beach,  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  which 
bears  the  name  of  Caligula,  who  here  termi- 
nated his  western  expedition,  of  which  these  sea- 
thells  were  the  hftasted  spoils.  And  at  no  great 
distance  from  these  ruins,  Buonaparte,  stand- 


ing upon  a  mound  of  earth,  harangued  his 
*^  Army  of  England,"  reminding  them  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Csesar,  and  pointing  towards  the  white 
cliffs,  upon  which  their  standards  ivere  to  float. 
He  recommended  also  a  subscription  to  be  raised 
among  the  Soldiery  to  erect  on  that  ground,  in 
memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  *' Legion  of 
Honour,"  a  Column  —  which  was  not  completed 
at  the  time  we  were  there.    W.  W. 

Page  590.  After  Landino— thb  Valley 
OF  Dover,  November  1820. 

Lines  (i,  7. 

We  mark  majestic  herds  of  cattle^  free 
To  ruminate. 

This  is  a  most  grateful  sight  for  an  English- 
man returning  to  his  native  land.  Everywhere 
one  misses  in  the  cultivated  grounds  abroad, 
the  animated  and  soothing  accompaniment  of 
animals  ranging  and  selecting  their  own  food 
at  will.    W.  W. 

Page  591.    Desultory  Stanzas. 

Line  37.  Far  as  St.  Maurice^  from  yon  east- 
ern Forks,  At  the  head  of  the  Valais.  Les 
FouRCHES,  the  point  at  which  the  two  chains 
of  mountains  part,  that  inclose  the  Valais, 
which  terminates  at  St.  Maurice.    W.  W. 

Lines  49-51.    ye  that  occupy 

Your  council-stats  beneath  the  open  sky^ 
On  Sarnen^s  Mount. 

Samen,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Unterwalden ;  the  spot  here  alluded  to 
is  close  to  the  town,  and  is  called  the  Lauden- 
berg,  from  the  tyrant  of  that  name,  whose 
ch&teau  formerly  stood  there.  On  the  Ist  of 
January  1308,  the  great  day  which  the  confed- 
erated Heroes  haa  chosen  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  country,  all  the  castles  of  the  Govern- 
ors were  taken  by  force  or  stratagem  :  and  the 
Tyrants  themselves  conducted,  with  tneir  crea- 
tures, to  the  frontiers,  after  having  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  their  strongholds.  From 
that  time  the  Landenberg  has  been  the  place 
where  the  Legislators  of  this  division  ot  the 
Canton  assemble.  The  site,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Ebel,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Switzerland.     W.  W. 

Line  50.  Calls  me  to  pace  her  honoured 
Bridge.  The  bridges  of  Lucerne  are  roofed, 
and  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  passenger  has, 
at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  shade,  and  a 
view  of  the  magnificent  country.  The  pictures 
are  attached  to  the  rafters ;  those  from  Scrip- 
ture History,  on  the  Cathedral-bridge,  amount, 
according  t4>  my  notes,  to  240.  Subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  face  the  nassenger  as  he 
goes  towards  the  Cathedral,  ana  those  from  the 
New  as  he  returns.  The  pictures  on  these 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  in  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  works 
of  art;  but  they  are  instruments  admirably 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.    W.  W. 

P  ige  5^2.    The  River  Duddon. 

They  returned  from  the  Continent  on  Nov. 
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0,  and  went  to  Cambridge.  Dnringr  their  yisit 
to  the  Continent  their  brother  Christopher  had 
been  promoted  to  be  Master  of  Tiiiiity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  they  went 
into  Coleorton,  and  retomed  to  Rydal  Mount 
Dec.  20. 

*'  A  Poetf  whose  works  are  not  yet  known  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  thus  enters  upon  his  de- 
scription of  the  *'  Kuins  of  Rome : '  — 

*  The  tinia^  Son 
Flames  on  the  rums  ia  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft  ;* 

and  ends  thus  — 

*  The  setting  Sun  displays 
His  visible  great  round,  between  you  towers, 
As  through  two  shady  diflts.* 

**  Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  excellent  looo-descriptive 
Poem,  *'  Lewesdon  Hill,'  is  still  more  expedi- 
tious, finishing  the  whole  on  a  May-morning, 
before  breakfast. 

*  To>morrow  for  severer  thought,  but  now 
To  breakfast,  and  keep  festival  to-day.* 

**  No  one  believes,  or  is  desired  to  believe,  that 
those  Poems  were  actually  composed  within 
such  limits  of  time  ;  nOr  was  tliere  any  reason 
why  a  i>ro8e  statement  should  acc^uaint  the 
reader  with  the  plain  fact,  to  the  disturbance 
of  poetic  credibiUty.  But,  in  the  present  case. 
I  am  compelled  to  mention,  that  tnis  series  or 
8onnets  was  the  growth  of '  many  vears ;  —  the 
one  which  standi  the  14th  was  the  first  pro- 
duced ;  and  others  were  added  upon  occasional 
visits  to  the  Stream,  or  as  recollections  of  the 
scenes  upon  its  banks  awakened  a  wish  to  de- 
scribe them.  ^  In  this  manner  I  had  proceeded 
insensibly,  without  perceiving  that  I  was  tres- 
passing upon  ground  pre-occnpied,  at  least  as 
far  as  intention  went,  by  Mr.  Coleridge ;  who, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  speak  of 
writing  a  rural  roem,  to  be  entitled  ^The 
Brook,*  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch  in  a  re- 
cent Dublication.  But  a  particular  subject  can- 
not, I  think,  much  interfere  with  a  general  one ; 
and  I  have  been  further  kept  from  encroaching 
upon  any  right  Mr.  C.  may  still  wish  to  exer- 
cise, by  the  restriction  which  the  frame  of  the 
2Sonnet  imposed  upon  me,  narrowing  unavoid- 
ably the  range  of  thought,  and  precluding, 
though  not  without  its  advantages,  many  graces 
to  which  a  freer  movement  of  verse  would  nat- 
urally have  led. 

**  May  I  not  venture,  then,  to  hope,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  hindrance  by  anticipation  of 
any  part  of  the  subject,  these  Sonnets  may  re- 
mind Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  own  more  compre- 
hensive design,  and  induce  him  to  fulfil  it? 

There  is  a  sympathy  in  streams,  —  *  one 

calleth  to  another ; '  and  I  would  gladly  believe, 
that  *  The  Brook*  will,  ere  long,  murmur  in 
concert  with  *The  Duddon.*  But,  asking 
pardon  for  this  fancy,  I  need  not  scruple  to  «iay 
that  those  verses  must  indeed  be  ill-fated  which 
can  enter  upon  such  pleasant  walks  of  nature 
without  receiving  and  giving  inspiration.  The 
power  of  waters  over  tne  minds  of  Poets  hai 


been  acknowledged  from  the  earHests^ 
through  the  *  finmina  amem  sylvasqir  si 
glorius '  of  Virgil,  down  to  the  sabliaK  vm^ 
trophe  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth  bj  A.i 
stroug,  and  the  simple  ejaculatitio  d  B:a 
(chosen,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  Mr.  Cokric^iJ 
a  motto  for  his  embryo    Brook '). 

*  The  Muse  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himael'  he  learned  to  wante, 
Adowu  some  trotting  bum^s  meaadrr. 
And  na*  thuik  ulmo.^  "  W.  W. 

Sonnets  i. ,  u.,  m.  —  Next  to  "  The ?K\sk* 
and  ''  The  Excursion,**  the  Duddon  soues^ 
mandof  the  student  a  careful  study  of  tku^ 
praphical  allusions  and  the  nae  of  a  diserii&iM^ 
ing  imagination.  During  several  season  I  ^^ 
studied  this  re«rion ;  and  while  I  have  made  i' 
notes  quite  in<^pendent  of  others,  I  have  iooi 
them  to  ^gree  m  the  main  with  those  d  ^ 
Herbert  Kix  and  Canon  Rawnsley. 

The  ^  birthplace  of  "  a  native  Stream  "  is  ■■ 
easily  identified,  although  it  is  onthenatk' 
Cumbrian  side  of  Wryno«e  Fell.  The  ex^<^ 
will  find  two  possible  sources,  not  far  irx  ti* 
Three  Shire  Stones :  one  of  tnese  has  s  b^t^ 
prospect  of  lake  and  mountain,  while  th»  «-< 
IS  in  the  middle  of  the  **  lofty  waste^  <rf  >•* 
net  ii.  The  allusions  in  Sonnet  in.  to  t> 
**  tripping  lambs  "  and  the  '*  brilliant  nx*'- 
Bog-moss  which  glistens  like  gold  whea  th«9 
shines  upon  it  —  are  strikingly  Wordsword* 

SoNNBT  u.  Line  11.  huge  dttr.  T^i^ 
alluded  to  is  the  Lei^h,  a  gigantic  speciei  ^ 
since  extinct.    W.  W. 

Sonnet  iv.  The  descriptions  in  tlw  9^ 
apply  to  any  one  of  the  several  **  falb**  vl^" 
the  stream  makes  from  Wry  nose  Gap  »  ^ 
valley  below.^  Canon  Rawnsley  thiab  t* 
point  of  view  is  from  the  main  road  kads>2* 
Cockley  Beck. 

Sonnet  v.  When  one  paaMS  from  "r 
nose  Bottom  to  Cockley  Beck  and  tarwtO' 
northeast^ne  will  behold  the  **  unfmitfnl  <•-* 
tudes."^  The  cottage  may  have  been  ok* 
several  in  this  vicinity. 

Sonnet  vi.  The  allusions  here  ar«  toft* 
ers  which  grow  by  the  Duddon  from  AP[^" 
August,  from  the.  speedwell  to  the  eyebri^i^ 
in  great  profusion. 

Lines  9,  10.  Thert  bloomed  the  sfrwrfcrTy^ 
the  mldemess^  etc.  These  two  lines  v*/^\ 
great  measure  taken  from  **The  BeastK*'^ 
Bpring,  a  Juvenile  Poem,'*  by  the  Rev.jW* 
Sympson.  He  was  a  native  of  CuraberUsi** 
was  educated  at  Hawkshead  school :  hk  {*<*<^ 
are  little  known,  but  they  contain  pa**?"  '^ 
splendid  description :  and  the  yervBea^  * 
his  **  Vision  of  Alfred  "  is  harmonioos  a^  r 
mated.  In  describing  the  motions  rd  *^^C 
that  constitute  the  strange  machinny^^^' 
Poem,  he  uses  the  following  iUustrativt  ■■■* 

**  Glancing  from  tbalr  plumes 
A  changeful  light  the  asure  vault  lUnv* 
Leas  varying  hues  bttieath  the  Pole  a^on 
The  streamy  gloriea  of  the  Boreal  mora. 
That  wavering  to  and  fro  their  rsdisnoew* 
On  Bothuia^B  guU  with  gUsqr  ice  o'sni*^ 
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liere  the  lone  natire,  m  be  homeward  glides, 
u  pollabed  windftlH  o*er  tbe  impriioued  tidea, 
lmI  •till  tlie  bftlauoe  of  hia  lt«iu«  pretienreiif 
''l&eeled  ou  alteriwte  foot  in  leugtiieuing  currea, 
34»a  at  s  glance,  abo^e  him  aud  below, 
Mro  riral  bearens  with  equal  spleudour  glow. 
pitered  in  tbe  centre  of  the  world  be  Beenu; 
or  all  around  with  toft  effulgence  gleams; 
iSkTM^  moone,  and  meteors,  ray  opposed  to  ray, 
-kmI  aalemn  midnight  pours  tbe  blase  of  day.'* 

»  vras  a  man  of  ardent  f eelinfiT,  and  his  faool- 
»f  tnind,  partioolarly  his  memory,  were  ex- 
'<linary.  Brief  notices  of  his  life  oupht  to 
A  place  in  the  History  of  Westmoreland. 
rV. 

i«ifET  Yin.  In  passing  from  Cookley  Beck 
irks  Bripr  if  one  looks  back  to  the  north  one 
gret  a  glimpse  of  the  features  of  the  valley 
aied  in  this  sonnet.  Wordsworth  calb  the 
don  **blue  Streamlet'^  from  the  aspect 
n  it  as  it  passes  over  the  blue-gray  slate 
es. 

vNHTETS  IX.,  X.  These  sonnets  refer  to  the 
d  of  the  four  stepping^tones  on  the  Diiddon, 
te  opposite  Seathwaite,  and  under  Walla- 
•x>vr  Crag. 

DKKBT8  XI..  xn.  In  these  sonnets  we  return 
iirks  Brig  oelow  the  first  Stepping-Stones. 
ion  Kawnsley  thinks  the  scene  is  in  the  field 
>w  that  of  Sonnets  ix.,  x.,  because  there  a 
-bine  stone  may  be  seen  midstream. 
ONNkTS  xni.,  xiv.  The  scene  of  these  son- 
9  is  that  from  Pen  Crag,  which  stands  in  the 
tre  of  the  vale.  The  **  hamlet ''  is  8ea- 
raite  ;  **  bam  and  byre  "  are  those  of  New- 
d  farmhouses,  in  Wordsworth *s  day  an  inn 

I  farm    combined ;    while    the    ^*  spouting 

II  ^'  is  now  a  ruin  to  be  seen  near  Seathwaite 
apel  on  the  beck.  Newfield  is  no  longer  an 
I,  but  generous  hospitality  will  be  found  there 
I  can  testify.  At  the  foot  of  this  crag  the 
iddon  plunges  out  of  sight  as  if  shunning 
he  haunts  of  men.*' 

JoiOiET  XV.  The  **chasm"  is  that  of  xiv. ; 
lile  the  "  niche, *'  according  to  Canon  Rawns- 
%  is  that  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  face  of 
B  Crag  by  one  standing  at  Newfield  Farm. 
SoNWET  XVI.  **  The  weathering  of  the  vol- 
nic  ash  of  the  Crag,  and  the  cliff  of  Walla- 
rrow  opposite  would  naturally  have  suggested 
is  sonnet.'*  —  H.  D.  Rawnsley. 
80NNKT8  XVII.,  xvin.  The  Kaolb  reouires  a 
rge  domain  for  its  support :  but  several  paira, 
»t  many  years  aero,  were  constantly  resident  in 
is  country,  building  their  nests  in  the  steeps 
Borrowdale.  Wastdale,  Ennerdale,  and  on 
le  eastern  side  of  Helvellyn.  Often  have  I 
)ard  anglers  sneak  of  the  grandenr  of  their 
)pearanoe,  as  tney  hovered  over  Red  Tarn,  in 
le  of  the  coves  of  this  mountain.  The  bird 
«qnen,tly^  returns,  but  is  always  destroyed, 
ot  long  since,  one  visited  Rydal  lake,  ana  re- 
tained some  hours  near  its  banks  ;  the  conster- 
ation  which  it  occasioned  among  the  different 
!)ecies  of  fowl,  particularly  the  herons,  was 
Kpressed  by  loud  screams.  The  horse  also  is 
aturally  afraid  of  the   eagle.  ^  There  were 


several  Roman  stations  among  these  mountains ; 
the  most  considerable  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
meadow  at  the  head  of  Windermere,  estab- 
lished, undoubtedly,  as  a  check  over  the  passes 
of  Kirkstone,  Dunnisul-raise,  and  of  Hardknot 
and  Wrjmose.  On  the  margin  of  Rydal  lake,  a 
coin  of  Trajan  was  discovered  very  lately.  — 
The  Roman  Fobt  here  alluded  to.  called  by 
the  country  people  **  Hardknot  Castle ^^^  is  most 
impressively  situated  half-way  down  the  hill  on 
the  ri^htof  the  road  that  descends  from  Hard- 
knot  into  Eskdale.  It  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  most  antiquarians^jmd  is  but  slightly  men- 
tioned by  Lysons.  —  The  Druidical  Cihclk  is 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  as- 
cending Stoneside  from  the  vale  of  Duddon: 
the  countrv  people  call  it  *'  Sunken  Church^ 

The  reader  who  may  have  been  interested  in 
the  foregoing  Sonnets  (which  together  may  be 
considered  as  a  Poem)  will  not  be  displeased  to 
find  in  this  place  a  prose  account  of  the  Duddun, 
extracted  from  Greenes  comprehensive  Guide  to 
the  Lakes^  lately  published.  **  The  road  lead- 
ing from  Coniston  to  Bi'oughton  is  over  high 
ground,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  River 
Duddon;  which,  at  high  water,  is  a  grand 
sight,  having  the  beautuul  and  fertile  lands  of 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland  stretching  each 
way  from  its  margin.  In  this  extensive  view, 
the  face  of  nature  is  displayed  iu  a  wonder- 
ful variet;^  of  hill  and  dale,  wooded  grounds 
and  buildings ;  amongst  the  latter  Broughton 
Tower,  seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rising  ele- 

Santly  from  the  valley,  is  an  object  of  extraor- 
inary  interest.  Fertility  on  each  side  is  gradu- 
ally aiminislied,  and  lost  in  the  superior  heights 
of  Backcomb,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  high 
lands  between  Kirk  by  and  Ulverstone. 

*'  The  road  from  Broughton  to  JSeathwaite  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon,  and  on  its  Lanca- 
shire side  it  is  of  various  elevatious.  The  river 
is  an  amusing  companion,  one  while  brawling 
and  tumbling  over  rocky  precipices,  until  the 
agitated  water  becomes  again  calm  by  arriving 
at  a  smoother  and  less  precipitous  bed,  but  its 
course  is  soon  again  ru£Qea,  and  the  current 
thrown  intd  every  variety  of  foam  which  the 
rocky  channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water."  — 
Vide  Green's  Guide  to  the  Lakes^  vol.  i.  pp.  98- 
100. 

After  all,  the  traveller  would  be  most  grati- 
fied who  should  approach  this  beautiful  Stream, 
neither  at  its  source,  as  is  done  in  the  Sonnets, 
nor  from  its  termination;  but  from  Coniston 
over  Walna  Scar ;  Brst  descending  into  a  little 
circular  valley,  a  collateral  compartment  of  the 
long  winding  vale  through  wnich  flows  the 
Dnddon.  This  recess,  towards  the  close  of 
September,  when  the  after-grass  of  the  mea- 
dows is  still  of  a  fresh  green,  with  the  leaves  of 
many  of  the  trees  faded,  but  perhaps  none 
fallen,  is  truly  enchanting.  At  a  point  elevated 
enough  to  show  the  various  objects  in  the  val- 
ley, and  not  so  high  as  to  diminish  their  im- 
portance, the  stranger  will  instinctively  halt. 
On  the  foreground,  a  little  below  the  most 
favourable  station,  a  rude  foot-bridge  is  thrown 
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over  the  bed  of  the  noiay  brook  foaming  by  the 
wayside.  Kusset  and  craggy  hiibi,  of  bold  and 
varied  otftline,  surround  the  level  valley,  which 
is  besprinkled  with  grey  rocks  plumed  with 
birch  trees.  A  few  homesteads  are  inter- 
spersed, in  some  places  peeping  out  from  among 
tne  rocks  like  hermitages,  whose  site  has  been 
chosen  for  the  benefit  of  sunshine  as  well  as 
shelter ;  in  other  instances,  the  dwelling-house, 
bam,  and  byre,  compose  together  a  cruciform 
structure,  which,  with  its  embowering  trees, 
and  the  ivy  clothing  part  of  the  walls  and  roof 
like  a  fleece,  call  to  mind  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbev.  Time,  in  most  cases,  and  nature 
everywhere,  have  given  a  sanctity  to  the  humble 
works  of  man  that  are  scattered  over  tliis  peace- 
ful retirement.  Hence  a  harmony  of  tone  and 
colour,  a  consummation  and  perfection  of 
beauty,  which  would  have  been  marred  had 
aim  or  purpose  interfered  with  the  coarse  of 
convenience,  utility,  or  necessity.  This  unvi- 
tiated  region  stands  in  no  need  of  the  veil  of  twi- 
light to  soften  or  disguise  its  features.  As  it 
glistens  in  the  rooming  sunshine,  it  would  fill 
t lie  spectator's  heart  wi  th  gladsomeness.  Look- 
ing from  our  chosen  station,  he  would  feel  an 
impatience  to  rove  among  its  pathways,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to  wander  from  house 
to  house  exchanging  ^*  good-morrows  *'  as  he 
passed  the  open  doors ;  out,  at  evening,  when 
the  sun  is  set,  and  a  pearly  light  gleams  from 
the  western  quarter  of  the  sky,  witn  an  answer- 
ing light  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  mea- 
dows ;  when  the  trees  are  dusky,  but  each  kind 
still  distingrnishable ;  when  the  cool  air  has  con- 
densed the  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  cottage 
chimneys ;  when  the  dark  mossy  stones  seem  to 
sleen  in  the  bed  of  the  foaming  brook  ;  then  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  move  forward,  not  less 
from  a  reluctance  to  relinquish  what  he  beholds, 
than  from  an  apprehension  of  disturbing,  by  his 
approach,  the  quietness  beneath  him.  Issuing 
from  the  plain  of  this  valley,  the  brook  de- 
scends in  a  rapid  torrent  passing  by  the  church- 
yard of  Seathwaite.  The  traveller  is  thus  con- 
ducted at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and 
bBantiful  scenery  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
Sonnets  from  the  14th  to  the  2()th  inclusive. 
From  the  point  where  the  Seathwaite  brook 
joins  the  Duddon  is  a  view  upwards  into  the 
pass  through  which  the  river  makes  its  way  into 
the  plain  of  Donnerdale.  The  perpendicular 
rock  on  the  right  bears  the  ancient  British  name 
of  The  Pen  ;  the  one  opposite  is  called  Walla- 
barrow  Crao,  a  name  that  occurs  in  other 
places  to  designate  rocks  of  the  same  character. 
The  chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene  is  well  marked 
by  the^  expression  of  a  stranger,  who  strolled 
out  while  dinner  was  preparing,  and  at  his  re- 
turn, being  asked  by  nis  host,  **  What  way  he 
had  been  wandering  ?  "  replied,  **  As  far  as  it 
b/fnwAfrf/'* 

The  bed  of  the  Duddon  is  here  strewn  with 
large  fragments*  of  rocks  fallen  from  aloft ; 
which,  as  Mr.  Green  truly  says,  **  are  happily 
adapted  to  the  many-shaped  waterfalls"  (or 
rather  waterbreaks,  for  none  of  them  are  high) 
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displayed  in  the  short  spHUW  of  half  a 
That  «:here  is  some  hazard  in  freqoeg^B^  ai 
desolate  places,  I  mjrself  have  had  pnxf.i 
one  night  an  immeiue  maas  of  rock  im  a 
the  very  spot  where,  with  a  friend,  1  hla 
eered  the  day  before.  **  The  connwriis  m 
Mr.  Green,  speaking  of  the  evoat  ^ter  ht 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  an  that  dij  k  4 
posed  for  a  still  longer  time  to  che  aei  y^ 
**  wjis  heard,  not  without  alarm,  by  tb»  kj 
bouring  shepherds."  Bat  to  reton  u  ^ 
thwaite  Churchyard :  it  contaixa  tht  iuin 
inscription :  — 

^'  In  memory  of  the  Reverend  Robert  ^ui» 
who  died  the  25th  of  June  ItiH^  intht^An 
of  his  age,  and  67th  of  his  enraey  at  Sesc;bKii 

*^  Also,  of  Anne  his  wife,  w1m>  died  otii 
of  January,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  ac«." 

In  the  parish-register  of  iSeathvaite  C^ 
is  this  notice  :  — 

''Baried,  June  2dth,  the  Risv.  I^ 
Walker.  He  was  onrate  of  Seathvaise  cr 
six  years.  He  was  a  man  ajngular  f4V ^ae 
perance,  indnstry,  and  inte^ty." 

This  individual  is  the  Pastor  alluded  ui 
the  Idth  ^)onnet,  as  a  worthy  oompe«r  d  a 
country  parson  of  Chaucer,  ete.  In  tk<  9Mei 
book  of  the  "Excursion,"  an  afattzMCtfi 
character  is  given,  beginnings, 

**  A  Priest  abides  before  wUqm  life 
Fall  to  the  ground ;  —  '* 

and  some  account  of  his  life,  for  it »  w^ 
being  recorded,  will  not  be  out  oi  pb«  ^ 
W.  W. 

The  Chapel  has  been  rebnilt  and  tkt  hea 
age  enlarged. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  WAlXEl 

In  the  year  1709,  Robert  Walker  wii  l^*i 
Undor-ori^,  in  Seathwaite ;  he  wm  thajmc^ 
of  twelve  children.     His  eldest  brodMr.  *i 
inherited    the    small    family  estate,  iS<^ 
Under-crag,  aged  ninety-four,   beiog  r««i 
four  years  older  than  the  subject  of  this  wim  \ 
who  was  bom  of  the  same  motlMr.  Boli^  ^ 
a  sickly  infant ;  and.  through  his  boTLwrf  a 
youth,  continuing  to  be  of  delicate  hve 
tender  health,  it  was  deemed  best.  acenHse 
the  oountrv  phrase,  to  breed  him  a  tei^. 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  able  t^ 
a  livelihood  by  bodily  labour.     At  that  yn 
few  of  these  dales  were  f umwbed  «itli  trfc 
houses ;  the  children  being  tan$^t  to  tm^ 
write  in  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  same 
building,  where  he  officiated  for  so  masT 
both  as  preacher  and  sehoolmaiiter,  be 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  edocaxica  h. 
youth  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Ltyve^^ 
not  being  called  upon,  probablv,  ia  tb«  « 
tion  to  teach  more  than  reading,  vritnc 
arithmetic.  But,  by  the  assistance  ol  a*^^' 
man"  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  aeq^ii^ 
leisure  hours,  a  knowledge  of  the  ehHwo^  • 
became  qnalified  for  taking  holy  orden.  TH 
his  ordination,  he  had  the  offer  of  twoev«H 

the  one*  Torver,  in  the  vale  c^  CovrtcBk'^ 
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>eathwaite,  in  his  native  vale.  The  value 

-was  the  same,  viz.  five  pounds  per  att- 

»ut  the  cure  of  Seatliwaite  having  a  cut- 

t^ched  to  itf  as  he  wbhed  to  many,  he 

t.  in  preference.    The  young  person  on 

l&is  affections  were  fixed,  though  in  the 

on  of  a  domestic   servant,  had    given 

t?,  by  her  serious  and  modest  deportment, 

'  her  virtuous  disnoditions,  that  she  was 

to  become  the  helpmate  of  a  man  enter- 

>ii  a  plan  of  life  such  as  he  had  marked 

>r  himself.    By  her  frugality  she  bad 

up  a  small  sura  of  money,  with  which 

d|;an  housekeeping.    In  171^  or  1736,  he 

1  upon  his  curacy ;  and,  nineteen  years 

£Lrds,  his  situation  is  thus  described,  in 

e>tters  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register 

<)(>,    from  which   the    following    is   ex- 

1 :  — 

To  Mr. 

**  COHUTOH,  July  26, 1754. 
R  —  I  was  the  other  day  upon  a  party  of 
xe,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  this  place. 

I  met  with  a  very  striking  object,  and  ot 
ire  not  very  oonunon.  Going  into  a  clergr- 

house  (of  whom  I  had  frequently  heard), 
id  him  sitting  at  the  head  ojFa  long  square 

such  as  is  conmionlv  used  in  this  country 
3  lower  class  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse 
frock,  trinmned  with  black  horn  buttons ; 
2ked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his  neck 
atock,  a  coarse  apron,  ana  a  pair  of  great 
en-soled  shoes  plated  with  iron  to  preserve 

(what  we  call  clogs  in  these  parts),  with  a 
upon  his  knee,  eating  his  breakfast ;  his 

and  the  remainder  of  his  children,  were 

of  them  employed  in  waiting  upon  each 
,  the  rest  in  teasing  and  spinning  wool,  at 
1  trade  he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and  more- 
when  it  Is  maae  reaay  for  sale,  will  lay  it, 
xteen  or  thirty-two  pounds'  weight,  upon 
ack,  and  on  foot,  seven  or  eight  miles,  will 

it  to  the  market,  even  in  the  depth  of 
»r.  I  was  not  raucn  surprised  at  all  this, 
»u  may  possibly  be,  having  heard  a  great 
of  it  related  before.  But  I  must  confess 
If  astonished  with  the  alacrity  and  the 

humour  that  appeared  both  in  the  clergy- 
and  his  wife,  ana  more  so  at  the  sense  and 
luity  of  the  clergyman  himself.^*  .  .  . 

en  follows  a  letter  from  another  person, 
1  1755,  from  which  an  extract  shall  be 
I  :  — 

}y  his  frugality  and  good  management  he 
8  the  wolf  from  the  door,  as  we  say ;  and 
advances  a  little  in  the  world,  it  is  owing 
)  to  his  own  care  than  to  anything  eUe  he 
to  rely  upon.     I  don^t  find  his  inclination  is 
ing after  further  preferment.     He  is  settled 
ng  the  people,  that  are  happy  among  them- 
es ;  and  lives  in  the  greatest  unanimity  and 
kdship  with  them ;  and,  I  helieve,  the  min- 
and  people  are  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
other ;  and  indeed  how  should  they  be  dis- 
fied  when  they  have  a  person  of  so  much 
;h  and  probity  for  their  pastor?    A  man 


who,  for  his  candour  and  meekness,  his  sober, 
chaste,  and  virtuous  conversation,  his  soundness 
in  principle  and  practice,  is  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  he  is 
in ;  and  bear  with  me  if  I  say,  the  plainness  of 
his  dress,  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
expression,  have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
pure  practice  of  primitive  Christianity." 

We  will  now  give  his  own  account  of  himself, 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place. 

FaoM  TRB  Rbv.  Robkbt  WxLxn 
**SiR  —  Yours  of  the  2(Jth  instant  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  C ,  and  I  should 

have  returned  an  immediate  answer,  but  the 
hand  of  Providence,  then  laying  heavy  upon  aa 
amiable  pledge  of  conjugal  endearment,  hath 
since  taken  from  me  a  promising  girl,  which 
the  disconsolate  mother  too  pensively  laments 
the  loss  of;  though  we  have  yet  eight  living, 
all  healthful,  hopeful  children,  whose  names 
and  ages  are  as  follows :  —  Zaccheus,  aged  al- 
most eighteen  years;  £lizabeth,  sixteen  years 
and  ten  months;  Mary,  fifteen;  Moses,  thirteen 
years  and  three  months ;  b^arah,  ten  years  and 
three  months;  Mabel,  eight  years  and  three 
months  ;  William  Ty^on,  three  years  and  eight 
months  ;  and  Anne  £sther,  one  year  and  three 
months  ;  besides  Anne,  who  died  two  years  and 
six  months  ago.  and  was  then  aged  between 
nine  and  ten ;  and  Eleanor,  who  died  tlie  2.'^ 
inst.,  January,  aged  six  ^ears  and  ten  inonths. 
Zaccheus,  the  eldest  child,  is  now  learning  the 
trade  of  a  tanner,  and  has  two  years  and  a  half 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  serve.  The  annual 
income  01  my  chapel  at  present,  as  near  as  I 
can  compute  it,  may  aniount  to  about  17/.,  of 
which  is  paid  in  cash.  viz.  5/.  from  the  .bounty 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  5/.  from  W.  P.,  £8q.,  of 

P ,  out  of  the  annual  rents,  he  being  lord  of 

the  manor,  and  3/.  from  the  several  inhabitants 
of  L ,  settled  upon  the  tenements  as  a  rent- 
charge  ;  the  house  and  gardens  I  value  at  4/. 
yearly,  and  not  worth  more  ;  and  I  believe  the 
surplice  fees,  and  voluntary  contributions,  one 
year  with  another,  ma^  be  worth  3/. ;  but  as 
the  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and  the  fees 
very  low,  this  last-mentioned  sum  consists 
merely  in  free-will  offerings. 

*'  I  am  situated  greatly  to  my  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
my  auditory,  who  not  only  live  in  the  happy 
ignorance  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  but 
in  mutual  peace  and  goodwill  with  one  another, 
and  are  seemingly  (I  hope  really  too)  sincere 
Christians,  and  sonnd  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  not  one  dissenter  of  any  denomi- 
nation being  amongst  them  all.  I  got  to  the 
value  of  40/.  for  my  wife's  fortune,  but  had  no 
real  estate  of  my  own,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  twelve  children,  born  of  obscure  parents; 
and,  though  my  income  has  been  but  small, 
and  my  family  large,  yet,  by  a  providential 
blessing  upon  my  own  diligent  endeavours, 
the  kindness  of  friends,  and  a  cheap  country  to 
live  in,  we  have  always  had  the  necessaries  of 
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life.  By  what  I  have  written  (which  is  a  tme 
and  exact  account,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge) 
I  hope  von  will  not  think  your  favour  to  me 
out  of  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Stratford  *s  effects 

?nite  misbestowed,  for  which  I  must  ever  erate- 
ully  own  myself,  Sir,  your  much  obligfed  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*'R.W.,  Curate  of  S^ . 

"  To  Mr.  C,  of  Lancaster." 

About  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  recommended  the  scheme 
of  joining  the  curacy  of  Ulpha  to  the  contiguous 
one  of  Seathwaite,  and  the  nomination  was  of- 
fered to  Mr.  Walker ;  but  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty arising,  Mr.  W.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
^a  copy  of  which,  in  his  own  beautiful  hand- 
writing, now  lies  before  me),  thus  expresses 
himself.  **  If,  he,"  meaning  the  person  in  whom 
the  difficulty  originated,  *  had  suggested  any 
such  objection  before,  I  should  utterrv  have  de- 
oliued  any  attempt  to  the  curacy  of  Uli>ha :  in- 
deed, I  was  always  apprehensive  it  might  be 
disagreeable  to  mv  auditory  at  Seathwaite,  as 
they  have  been  always  accustomed  to  double 
duty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ulpha  despair  of 
being  able  to  support  a  schoolmaster  who  is  not 
curate  there  also ;  which  supprrased  all  thoughts 
in  me  of  serving  them  both."  And  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  Bishop  he  writes :  — 

"  My  Lord  —  I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  1st  instant,  and  am  exceedingly  obliged  on 
account  of  the  Ulpha  affair:  it  that  curacy 
should  lapse  into  your  Lordship's  hands,  I 
would  beg  leave  rather  to  decline  than  embrace 
it ;  for  the  chapels  of  Seathwaite  and  Ulpha, 
annexed  together,  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  gen- 
eral discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  both 
places  (  by  either  thinking  themselves  slighted, 
neing  only  served  alternately,  or  neglected  in 
the  duty,  or  attributing  it  to  covetousness  in 
me ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmuring  I  would 
willingly  avoid."  And  in  concluding  his  former 
letter,  he  expresses  a  similar  sentiment  upon  the 
same  occasion,  **  desiring^  if  it  be  possible,  how- 
ever, nA  much  as  in  me  lieth,  to  hve  peaceably 
with  all  men." 

The  year  following,  the  curacy  of  Seathwaite 
was  again  augmented  ;  and,  to  effect  this  ang^ 
mentation,  fifty  pounds  had  been  advanced  by 
himself;  and,  in  1700,  lands  were  purchased 
with  eight  hundred  pounds.  Scanty  as  was  his 
income,  the  frequent  offer  of  much  better  bene- 
fices could  not  tempt  Mr.  W.  to  quit  a  situation 
where  he  had  been  so  long  happy,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful.  Among  his  papers 
I  find  the  following  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  1775. 
twenty  years  after  his  refusal  of  the  curacy  oi 
Ulpha,  which  will  show  what  exertions  had  been 
made  for  one  of  his  sons. 

**  May  rp  plkase  your  Grace  —  Onr  re- 
mote sitnation  hero  makes  it  difficult  t^  get  the 
necessary  information  for  transacting  business 
regularly  ;  such  is  the  reason  of  my  giving  your 
Grace  the  present  trouble. 


•  *^  The  bearer  (my  son)  is  desiroai  cf 
himself  candidate  for  deaeoo^s  ocdm  ■ 
Grace's  ensuing  ordination ;  th«  &«.  is 
25th  instant,  so  that  his  papen  omU 
transmitted  in  due  time.  As  be  a 
age,  and  I- have  afforded  Iiiin  ed 
utmost  of  my  ability,  it  would  give 
satisfaction  (if  your  Grace  wo«ild  lake  k^ 
find  him  qualified)  to  haYe  hina  ord^kf. 
constitution  has  been  tender  for  sane  y^ 
entered  the  coU^^e  of  Dablin,  bat  W  ia 
would  not  permit  him  to  cywtinn^  liiti'  i 
would  have  supported  him  mnch  hap* 
has  been  with  me  at  home  above  s  jm 
which  time  he  has  gained  great  Kne 
body;  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  enable  bmi  f^l 
formme  the  function.  Divine  ProriM 
assistea  by  liberal  benefactoas,  hss  \m 
endeavours,  from  a  small  income,  t&  m 
numerous  family  ;  and  as  my  time  <d  he  \ 
ders  me  now  unfit  for  mach  fntmv  exprta 
from  this  world,  I  should  be  glad  tomtv^ 
settled  in  a  promising  way  to  aeqoire  sa  hn 
livelihood  for  himself.  His  bt^ariacv 
in^  life,  has  been  irreproachable :  and  I  k» 
will  not  degenerate,  in  prindfues  «r  f*^ 
from  the  precepts  and  nattuv  of  an  ia^ 
parent.  V our  Grace^s  favonrabk  luapbe 
this,  from  a  distant  comer  of  tbe  dioein.i 
an  obscure  hand,  will  excite  filial  gntia^) 
a  due  use  shall  be  made  of  the  ob^s*^^ 
safed  thereby  to  your  Grace^a  very  docfc  i 
most  obedient  Son  and  Servant, 

**  RoBXXT  Wai«l 

The  same  man,  who  waa  thus  Hbe^  a  i 
education  of  his  nuiDeroos  family.  «^ 
munificent  in  hospitality  as  a  oarsb 
Every  Sunday  were  served  upon  m  kor 
at  which  he  has  been  deseribed  sitttoc  r 
child  upon  his  knee,  meases  of  brotk  it 
refreshment  of  those  of  his  congisKastt 
came  from  a  distance,  and  vrauly  tonk 
seats  as  parts  of  his  own  bonaeboUL   It 
scarcely  possible  that  this  custom  eosU  b 
commenced  before  the  angmentatioaof  lis^ 
and  what  would  to  many  hare  beea  s  U)^* 
of  self-denial  was  pvaid,  by  tbe  pastor  at 
family,  for  this  gratification  ;  as  the  trMt;^ 
only  be  provided  by  dressing  at  one  tk»  < 
whole,  ]>erhaps,  of  their  weekly  aUovw* 
fresh  animal  food ;  consequently,  for  &  ss* 
sion  of  days,  the  table  was  covered  v^  *' 
victuals  only.    His  generonty  in  oM  see 
be  still  further  illustrated  by  a  Uttb  r 
stance  relating  to  an  orphan  grandtoa.  ik^ 
years  of  age,  which  I  find  in  a  eopv  of  a  ' 
to  one  of  his  sons :  he  requests  that  6slf  i 
may  be  left  for  **  little  Robertas  pocket 
who  was  then  at  school :  intmshngit  to  ^ 
of  a  lady,^  who,  as  he  says,  "may 
frustrate  his  squandering  it  away  foofi^b-. 
promising  to  send  lum  an  equal  aUo«rtf<v  i 
nually  for  the  same  purpose.    TTie  «*^ 
of  the  same  letter  is  so  cbara^eristM^  "^ 
cannot  forbesr  to  transcribe  it.    *'  ^*''*Tj 
ing  his  wife  and  himself,  '*  are  in  oo  vm 
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of  health,  allovingr  for  the  hasty  strides 

I  age  kDocking^  daily  at  onr  door,  and 
'.eningrly  tellinsr  ns  we  are  not  only  mortal. 
Luat  expect  ere  Ions'  to  take  our  leave  ot 
ncient  ootti^^e,  and  lie  down  in  onr  last 
tory.  Pray  pardon  my  negleot  to  answer 
:  let  us  hear  sooner  from  yuu,  to  anient 
lix^  of  the  Christmas  holidays.    Wishing 

II  the  pleasures  of  the  approaching  season, 
,  dear  Son,  with  lasting  sincerity,  yours 
ionately,  Kobebt  Walkeb.^* 

loved  old  customs  and  old  usages,  and  in 
izistances  stuck  to  them  to  his  own  loss ; 
ia.ving  had  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  the 
I  of  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  when  long 
e  of  time  had  raised  the  rate  of  interest, 
a  ore  was  offered,  he  refused  to  accept  it ; 
rt  not  difficult  to  one,  who,  while  he  was 
lug  seventeen  pounds  a  year  from  his  cu- 
dedined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add  the  pro- 
f  another  small  benefice  to  his  own,  lest  he 
Id  be  suspected  of  cupiditv.  From  this  vice 
as  utterly  free:  he  made  no  charge  for 
ling  school ;  sucn  as  could  afford  to  pay 
him  what  they  pleased.  When  vex^  young, 
og;  kept  a  diary  of  his  expenses,  nowever 
ng,  the  large^  amount,  at  the  end  of  the 
,  surprised  nira ;  and  from  that  time  the 
of  his  life  was  to  be  economical,  not  avari- 
I.  At  his  decease  he  left  behind  him  no  less 
n  than  2000/. ;  and  such  a  sense  of  his  va- 
I  excellences  was  prevalent  in  the  country, 
the  epithet  of  wonderful  is  to  this  day 
shed  to  his  name. 

lere  is  in  the  above  sketch  something  so  ex- 
rdinary  as  to  require  further  explanatory 
lis.  —  And  to  begm  with  his  industry ;  eight 
•8  in  each  day,  during  five  days  in  the  week, 
half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours 
nsbandiy  were  urgent,  he  was  occupied  in 
hing.  His  seat  was  within  the  rails  of  the 
r ;  Uie  communion  table  was  his  desk ;  and, 
Shenstone^s  schoolmistress,  the  master  em- 
ed  himself  at  the  spinning-wheel,  while  the 
iren  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his  side. 
vy  evening,  after  school  hours,  if  not  more 
itably  engaged,  he  continued  the  same  kind 
abour,  exchanging,  for  the  benefit  of  exer- 
,  the  small  wheeU  at  which  he  had  sate,  for 
large  one  on  which  wool  is  spun,  the  spinner 
•ping  to  and  fro.  Thus  w:as  the  wheel  con- 
itly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a 
nent'a  time.  Nor  was  bis  industry  with  the 
,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less  eager.  In- 
ited  with  extensive  mani^reraent  of  public 
private  affairs,  he  acted,  in  his  rustic  neigh- 
rnood,  as  scrivener,  writing  out  petitions, 
is  of  conveyance,  wills,  covenants,  e#c.,  with 
iniary  gnin  to  himself^and  to  the  great 
efit  of  his  employers.  These  labours  (at  all 
es  considerable)  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
between  Christmas  ana  Candlemas,  when 
ley  transactions  are  settled  in  this  country, 
•e  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed  great  part 
he  night,  and  sometimes  whole  nights,  at  his 
k.    His  garden  also  was  tilled  by  bis  own 


hand ;  he  Imd  a  right  of  pasturage  upon  the 
mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  counle  of  cows, 
which  required  his  attendance ;  witn  this  nas- 
toral  occupation  he  joined  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry upon  a  small  scale,  renting  two  or  three 
acres  in  addition  to  his  own  less  than  one  acre 
of  glebe;  and  the  humblest  drudgery  which 
the  cultivation  of  these  fields  required  was  per- 
formed by  himself. 

He  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in  hay-making 
and  shearing  their  flocks,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  Tatter  service  ne  was  eminently  dex- 
terous. They,  in  their  turn,  complimented  him 
with  the  present  of  a  haycock,  or  a  fleece  ;  less 
as  a  recompencd  for  this  particular  service  than 
as  a  general  acknowledgment.  The  Sabbath  was 
in  a  strict  sense  kept  holy ;  the  Sunday  evenings 
being  devoted  to  reading  the  Scripture  and  fam- 
ily prayer.  The  principal  festivals  appointed 
by  the  Church  were  aXso  duly  observed ;  but 
through  every  other  day  in  the  week,  through 
every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  oc- 
cupied in  work  of  hand*  or  mind ;  not  allowing 
a  moment  for  recreation,  except  upon  a  Satur- 
dav  afternoon,  when  be  indulged  liimself  with 
a  Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  Magazine. 
The  frugality  and  temperance  established  in 
his  house  were  as  admirable  as  the  industry. 
Nothing  to  which  the  name  of  luxury  could  be 

fiven  was  there  known ;  in  the  latter  part  of 
is  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been  brought  into 
almost  general  use,  it  was  provided  for  visitors, 
and  for  such  of  his  own  family  as  returned  oc- 
casionally to  his  roof,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  this  refreshment  elsewhere  ;  but  neither  bo 
nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.  The  raiment 
worn  by  his  family  was  comelv  and  decent,  but 
as  simple  as  their  diet ;  the  home-spun  mate- 
rials were  made  up  into  apparel  by  their  own 
hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  this 
thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  a  large 
store  of  webs  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  woven 
from  thread  of  their  own  spinning.  And  it  is 
'  remarkable  that  the  pew  in  the  chapel  in  which 
the  familv  used  to  sit,  remains  neatly  lined 
with  woollen  cloth  spun  by  the  pastor's  own 
hands.  It  is  the  only  pew  in  the  chapel  so  dis- 
tingruished  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of 
his  conformity  to  the  delicate  accommodations 
of  modem  times.  The  fuel  of  the  house,  like 
that  of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  peat,  pro- 
cured from  the  mosses  bv  their  own  lahonr. 
The  lights  by  which,  in  the  winter  evenings, 
their  work  was  performed,  were  of  their  own 
manufacture,  such  as  still  continue  to  be  used 
in  these  cottages ;  they  are  made  of  the  pith 
of  rushes  dipped  in  anv  unctuous  substance  that 
the  house  affords.  White  candles,  as  taUow  can- 
dles are  here  called,  were  reservea  to  honour  the 
Christmas  festivals,  and  were  perhaps  produced 
upon  no  other  occasions.  Once  a  mouth;  dur- 
ing the  proper  season,  a  sheep  was  drawn  from 
their  small  mountain  flock,  and  killed  for  the 
use  of  the  family ;  and  a  cow,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  salted  and  dried  for  winter 
provision  ;  the  hide  was  tanned  to  furnish  them 
with  shoes.  —  By  these  yarions  resources,  this 
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venerable  clergyman  reared  a  numerous  family, 
not  only  preserviuff  them,  as  he  aff ectingly  says, 
*'froni  wanting^  the  necessaries  of  life;"  but 
affordine  them  an  unstinted  education,  and  the 
means  of  rabing  themselves  in  society.  In  this 
the^  were  eminently  assbted  by  the  effects  of 
their  father's  example,  his  precepts,  and  in- 
junctions: he  was  aware  that  truth-speaking, 
as  a  moral  virtue,  b  best  secured  by  inculcating 
attention  to  accuracy^  of  report  even  on  trivisd 
occasions :  and  so  rigid  were  the  rules  of  hon- 
esty by  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  up  hb 
family,  that  if  one  of  theni  had  chaucea  to  find 
in  the  lanes  or  fields  anvthing  of  the  least  use  or 
value  without  being  able  to  ascertain  to  whom 
it  belonged,  he  always  insbted  upon  the  child's 
carrying  it  back  to  the  place  from  which  it  had 
been  brought. 

No  one,  it  might  be  thought,  could,  as  has 
been  described,  convert  hb  body  into  a  ma- 
chine, as  it  were,  of  industry  for  the  humblest 
uses,  and  keep  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent 
upon  secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injury 
to  the  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  How 
could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its  graces 
be  dbplayed,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  ap- 
parently so  unfavourable,  and  where,  to  the  di- 
rect cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a  portion 
of  time  was  allotted  ?  But,  in  thb  extraordi- 
nary man,  thinprs  in  their  nature  adverse  were 
reconciled.  Uis  conversation  was  remarkable, 
not  only  for  being  chaste  and  pure,  but  for  the 
decree  in  which  it  was  fervent  and  eloquent ;  hb 
written  st^le  was  correct,  simple,  and  animated. 
Nor  did  his  c^ff'ections  suffer  more  than  his  intel- 
lect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  duties  of  his 
pastoral  office :  the  poor  and  needy  '*  he  never 
sent  empt^  away,''  —  the  stranger  was  fed  and 
refreshed  in  passing  that  unfrequented  vale  — 
the  sick  were  vbited  ;  and  the  teelings  of  hu- 
manity found  further  exercise  among  the  dis- 
tresses and  embarrassments  in  the  worldly 
estate  of  his  neighbonn,  with  which  hb  talents 
fior  business  made  him  acquainted ;  and  the  dis- 
interestedness, iinpartiality,  and  uprightness 
which  he  maintained  in  tne  management  of 
all  affairs  confided  to  him  were  virtues  seldom 
separated  in  hb  own  conscience  from  religious 
obligation.  Nor  could  such  conduct  fail  to  re- 
mind those  who  witnessed  it  of  a^  spirit  nobler 
than  law  or  custom :  they  felt  convictions  which, 
but  for  such  intercourse,  could  not  have  been 
afforded,  that  as  in  the  practice  of  their  pastor 
there  was  no  guile,  so  in  hb  faith  there  was 
nothing  hollow ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving that  upon  these  occasions  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  discord  would  often  give  way 
before  the  breathings  of  his  good -will  and 
saintly  integrity.  It  may  be  presuined  also  — 
while  hb  humble  congregation  were  lbt«ning  to 
the  moral  precepts  which  he  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  ana  to  tne  Christian  exhortations  that 
they  should  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto  — 
that  peculiar  efficacy  was  given  to  the  preacher's 
labours  by  recollections  in  the  minds  of  hb  con- 
gregation that  they  were  called  upon  to  do  no 


more  than  his  own  actions  were  ^1^  ■ 
before  their  eyes. 

The  afternoon  service  in  tlie  oioAtt  is 
numerously  attended  than  that  of  t» : 
but  by  a  more  serious  auditofy;  tkt 
from  the  New  Testament,  on  tbose 
was  accompanied  by  Bnriott's  C 
These  lessons  he  read  with  impaa^s* 
phasis,  frequently  drawin|r  teon  &Tsa  Is 
ers,  and  leaving  a  lastine  imprpiii(irn?«i 
minds.  Hb  devotional  feeli^i  and  tk 
of  hb  own  mind  were  further  exacmL 
with  those  of  hb  family,  in  peronar^i 
tures :  not  only  on  the  Sunday  cTceiaci  % 
every  other  evening,  while  the  rest  of  ^  -1 
hold  were  at  work,  some  one  of  tbe  cb-i 
and  in  her  turn  the  servant,  for  tfe  ut 
piuctice  in  reading,  or  for  instroedaa.  ^*. 
Bible  aloud ;  and  in  this  manner  tbevbi' 
repeatedly  gone  through,  lliat  so  r.-cd 
importance  was  attached  to  the  obRrrsaj 
rehgious  ordinanom  by  hb  £unify.  sfiinss  i 
the  following  memoraadnm  by  «k  of  i«l 
scendants,  which  I  am  tempted  to  ie< 
len^rth,  as  it  b  characteristic  and  scStffj 
curious.  *^  There  b  a  small  chapi>l  aj 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  where  a  re\ 
clergyman  h&s  regularly  officiated  a^biir*  4 
years,  and  a  few  months  a^o  administA*^  | 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  buffer  b  t^  ^ 
to  a  decent  number  of  devout  oaamsiA 
After  the  clergyman  had  received  hisfcli 
first  company  out  of  the  as^emUr  vi- 1 
proached  the  altar,  and  kneeled  ivn  » 
partakers  of  the  sacred  element^  c<tt^:>|i 
the  parson's  wife,  to  whom  he  had  lK«a  nn 
upwards  of  sixty  years  j  one  son  and  k^TJ 
four  daughters,  each  with  her  husband ;  v*i 
ages,  all  added  t<^ether.  amount  to  abr^l 
years.  The  several  and  res^ectivt  fe»j 
from  the  place  of  each  of  their  %hoAn  *»  \ 
chapel  where  they.  aU  communicated,  vil  n 
sure  more  than  lOOOEnglbh  miles.  IVw^i 
narration  will  appear  surprising,  it  b  vpl 
doubt  a  fact  that  the  same  pereons.  exaft^yii 
years  before,  met  at  the  same  place,  n^ 
joined  in  performance  of  the  sam«  tt«b^ 
duty.-' 

He  was  indeed  most  zealously  attsrW 
the  doctrine  and  frame  of  the  Esta^i^ 
Church.  We  have  seen  him 
himself  that  he  had  no  dissenten  b 
any  denomination.  Some  allowanee  ib« 
made  for  the  state  of  opinion  when  his  ^ j 
ligious  impressions  were  received,  belff»1 
reader  will  acquit  him  of  HgotCi  ^'^  *.*^ 
tion  that  at  tne  time  of  the  aofineao^  I 
the  core,  he  refused  to  investnartof  tk?»>j 
in  the^purohase  of  an  estate  ottered  to  fe  •■ 
advan'tageona  terms,  because  the  propne^ 
a  quaker; — whether  from  scrniwio®  *^ 
hension  that  a  blessing  would  not  atteM'^"^ 
tract  framed  for  the  benefit  of  t^«*J*vJ 
tween  persons  not  in  religious  aympati' ^ 
each  other ;  or,  as  a  seeker  of  V^"^^ 
afraid  of  the  uncomplying  diJ^positioii  wti  j 
one  time  was  too  frequently  eoospica^' 
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sect.  Of  this  an  instance  had  fallen  under 
t^vrn  notice ;  for,  while  he  taug^ht  school  at 
«S'water,  certain  persons  of  that  denomina- 

liad    refused  to  pay  annual  interest  due 

3r  the  title  of  Church-stock  ;  ^  a  great  hard- 

upon  the  incumbent,  for  the  curacy  of 

esvrater  was  then  scarcely  less  poor  uian 

of  Seathwaite.  To  what  degree  this  pre* 
oe  of  his  was  blaxnable  need  not  be  deter- 
e<l  ;  —  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  only 
rolls,  as  he  himself  says,  to  live  in  peace, 

in  love,  with  all  men.    He  was  placable, 

charitable  in  his  judgments ;  and,  nowever 
■eot  in  conduct  and  rigorous  to  himself. 
V2&S  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  trespasses  ot 
31*8,  and  to  soften  the  censure  that  was  cast 
n  their  frailties.  —  It  would  be  unpardon- 
a  to  oniit  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
.ties,  he  received  due  support  from  the  part- 

of  his  long  life.  2She  was  equally  strict,  in 
snding  to  her  share  of  their  joint  cares,  nor 
i  diligent  in  her  appropriate  occupations.  A 
son  who  had  been  some  time  their  servant 
l\ie  latter  part  of  their  lives,  concluded  the 
legyric  of  ner  mistr^s  by  sa3riJig  to  me,  **  She 
9  no  less  excellent  than  her  husband ;  she 
s  grood  to  the  poor ;  she  was  good  to  every- 
ng  I  *'  He  survived  for  a  short  time  this  vir- 
>ii8  companion.  When  she  died,  he  onlered 
it  her  body  should  be  borne  to  tlie  grave  by 
ree  of  her  daughters  and  one  granddaughter ; 
d,  when  the  corpse  was  lifted  from  the  thresh- 
1,  he  insisted  upon  lending  his  aid,  and  feel  • 
E  about,  for  he  was  then  almost  blind,  took 
id  of  a  napkin  fixed  to  the  coffin  ;  and,  as  a 
arer  of  the  bodv,  entered  the  chapel,  a  few 
^ps  from  the  lowly  parsonage.  ^ 
What  a  contrast  aoes  the  life  of  this  ob- 
urely-seated,  and,  in  point  of  worldly  wealth, 
orlpr-repaid  Churchman,  present  to  that  of  a 
undinal  Wokey  I 

**  0  *t  is  a  burthen,  Gronwell,  't  is  k  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven  I  '* 

We  have  been  dwelling  upon  images  of  peace 
I  the  moral  world,  that  have  brought  us  again 
>  the  quiet  enclosure  of  consecrated  ground  in 
hich  this  venerable  pair  lie  interred.  The 
randing  brook,  that  rolls  close  by  the  church- 
ard,  without  disturbing  feeling  or  meditation, 
(  now  unfortunately^  laid  bare ;  but  not  long 
go  it  participated,  with  the  chapel,  the  shade 
f  some  stately  ash-trees,  which  will  not  spring 
gain.  While  the  spectator  from  this  spot  is 
Doking  round  upon  the  girdle  of  stony  moun- 
ains  that  encompasses  the  vale, —  masses  of 
ock,  out  of  which  monuments  for  all  men 
hat  ever  existed  might  have  been  hewn  —  it 
rould  surprise  him  to  be  told,  as  with  truth  he 
night  be,  that  the  plain  blue  slab  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  this  aged  pair  is  a  production  of 
\  qnarrv  in  North  Wales.  It  was  sent  as  a 
Doark  of  respect  by  one  of  their  descendants 

>  Mr.  Walker's  chaHty  being  of  that  kind  which 
**i«3eketh  not  her  own,"  he  would  rattier  forego  his 
lights  thsn  distrain  for  dues  which  tbtt  parties  liable 
reused,  as  a  point  of  oonsdeQce,  to  fay. 


from  the  vale  of  Festinio^,  a  region  almost  as 
beautiful  as  that  in  which  it  now  lies  1 

Upon  the  Seathwaite  Brook,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  parsonage,  has  been  erected  a 
mill  for  spiuning  yam ;  it  is  a  mean  and  disa- 
greeable object,  though  not  unimportant  to  the 
spectator,  as  calling  to  mind  the  momentous 
changes  wrought  bv  such  inventions  in  the 
frame  of  society  —  changes  which  have  proved 
especially  unfavourable  to  these  mountain  soli- 
tudes. So  much  had  been  efPected  by  those 
new  i)owers.  before  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing biographical  sketch  closed  his  life,  that 
their  operation  could  not  escape  his  notice,  and 
doubtless  excited  touching  reflections  upon  Uie 
comparatively  insignificant  results  of  his  own 
manual  industry.  But  Robert  Walker  was  not 
a  man  of  times  and  circumstances;  had  he 
lived  at  a  later  period,  the  principle  of  duty 
would  have  produced  application  as  unremit- 
ting ;  the  same  energy  of  character  would  have 
been  displayed,  though  in  many  instances  with 
widely  different  effects. 

Wiui  pleasure  I  annex,  as  illustrative  and 
confirmatory  of  the  above  account,  extracts 
from  a  paper  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer^ 
October  1819 :  it  bears  an  assumed  signature, 
bat  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bamford,  vicar  of  Bishopton,  in  the  conntv  of 
Durham ;  a  great-grandson  of  Mr.  Walker, 
whose  worth  it  commemorates,  by  a  record  not 
the  less  valuable  for  being  written  in  very  early 
youth. 

''  His  house  was  a  nursery  of  virtue.  All 
the  inmates  were  industrious,  and  deanlv,  and 
happy.  Sobriety,  neatness,  quietness,  charac- 
terised the  whole  family.  No  railings,  no  idle- 
ness, no  indulgence  of  passion  were  permitted. 
Every  child,  however  young,  had  its  appointed 
en^gements ;  every  hand  was  busy.  Knitting, 
spinning,  reading,  writing,  mending  clothes, 
making  shoes,  were  by  the  different  children 
constantly  performing.  The  father  himself  sit- 
ting amongst  them  and  guiding  their  thoughts, 
was  engaged  in  the  same  occupations.  .  .  . 

**  He  sate  up  late,  and  rose  early :  when  the 
family  wore  at  rest,  he  retired  to  a  little  room 
which  he  had  built  on  the  roof  of  his  house. 
He  had  slated  it,  and  fitted  it  up  with  skives 
for  his  books,  his  stock  of  cloth,  w«sring  ap- 
parel, and  his  utensils.  There  many  a  cold 
winter^s  night,  without  fire,  while  the  roof  was 
glazed  with  ice,  did  he  nmain  reading  or  writ- 
ing till  the  day  dawned.  He  taught  the  chil- 
dren in  the  chapel,  for  there  was  no  school- 
house.  Tei  in  tnat  cold,  damp  place  he  never 
had  a  five.  He  used  to  send  tne  children  in 
parties  either  to  his  own  fire  at  home  or  make 
them  run  up  the  mountain  side. 


«i 


It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  he  was 
a  passionate  admirer  of  ^  Nature :  she  was  his 
mother  and  he  was  a  dutiful  child.  While  en- 
gaged on  the  mountiuns,  it  was  his  ^rreatest 
pleasure  to  view  the  rising  snn;  and  m  tran- 
quil evenings,  as  it  slided  behind  the  hills,  he 
blessed  its  departure.   He  was  skilled  in  fosnli 
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and  plants;  a  constant  observer  of  the  stars 
and  winds:  the  atmosphere  was  his  delight. 
He  made  many  experiments  on  its  nature  and 
properties.  In  summer  he  used  to  gather  a 
multitude  of  flies  and  insects,  and,  by  his  enter- 
taining description,  amuse  and  instruct  his 
children.  They^  shared  all  his  daily  employ- 
ments, and  derived  many  sentiments  of  love 
and  benevolence  from  his  observations  on  the 
works  and  productions  of  nature.  Whether 
they  were  following  him  in  the  field,  or  sur- 
rounding him  in  scnool,  he  took  every  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  storing  their  minds  with  useful  in- 
formation. —  Nor  was  the  circle  of  his  influence 
confined  to  Seathwaite.  Many  a  distant  mother 
has  told  her  child  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  begged 
him  to  be  as  good  a  man. 

"  Once,  when  I  was  very^  young,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  that  venerable 
old  man  in  his  SOth  year,  and  even  then,  the 
calmness,  the  force,  the  perspicuity  of  his  ser- 
mon, sanctified  and  adorned  by  the  wisdom  of 
grey  hairs,  and  the  authority  of  virtue,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  my  mind,  that  I  never  see  a  hoary- 
headed  clergyman,  without  thinking  of  Mr. 
Walker.  .  .  .  He  allowed  no  dissenter  or  meth- 
odist  to  interfere  in  the  instruction  of  the  souls 
committed  to  his  care :  and  so  successful  were  his 
exertions,  that  he  had  not  one  dissenter  of  any 
denomination  whatever  in  the  whole  parish. 
—  Though  he  avoided  all  religions  controver- 
sies, yet  when  age  had  silvered  his  head,  and 
virtuous  pietv  had  secured  to  his  appearance 
reverence  and  silent  honour,  no  one,  nowever 
determined  in  his  hatred  of  apostolic  descent, 
could  have  listened  to  his  discourse  on  eccle- 
siastical history  and  ancient  times,  without 
thinking  that  one  of  the  beloved  apostles  had 
returned  to  mortality,  and  in  that  vale  of  peace 
had  come  to  exemplify  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Walker. 

**  Until  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  a  few  months 
previous  to  her  death,  his  health  and  spirits 
and  faculties  were  unimpaired.  But  this  mis- 
fortune gave  him  such  a  shock  that  his  consti- 
tution gradually  decayed.  His  sensM,  except 
sight,  still  preserved  their  powers.     He  never 

S reached  with  steadiness  after  his  wife*s  death. 
Lis  voice  faltered :  he  always  looked  at  the 
seat  she  had  used.  He  could  not  pass  her 
tomb  without  tears.  He  became,  when  alone, 
sad  and  melancholy,  though  still  among  his 
friends  kind  and  good-humoured.  He  went  to 
bed  about  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before  his 
death.  As  his  ctistom  was,  he  went,  tottering 
and  leaning  upon  his  danghter*s  arm,  to  examine 
the  heavens,  and  mediate  a  few  moments  in 
the  open  air.  *  How  clear  the  moon  shines  to- 
night 1 '  He  said  these  words,  sighed,  and  laid 
down.  At  six  next  morning  he  was  found  a 
corpse.  Many  a  tear,  and  manr  a  heavy  heart, 
and  many  a  grateful  blessing  tollowed  him  to 
the  grave.** 

Haying  mentioned  in  this  narmtiTe  the  vale 
of  Loweswater  as  a  place  where  Mr.  Walker 


taught  school,  I  will  add  a  few  vaenonMh^ 
its  parish  re|fister,  reepeotii^  a  penot  m*' 
entfy  of  desires  as  moderate,  with  vka  » 
must  have  been  intimate  during  }m  rjAi 
there. 

*•  Let  him  that  would,  Mcend  the  totterimai 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  bMooM  «  gnu 
As  are  hla  mounting  wiabaa;  bat  for  tM, 
Let  sweet  repose  ami  reet  my  portua  bet 

HxinT  FoiBr,  Cncik* 


**  Honour,  the  Idd  which  the 
Receives  no  homage  from  my 
Content  in  privacy  1  rahie  mon 
Than  all  uneasy  dignity." 

**  Henry  Forest  came  to  Loweswater,  17(K,  kir 
25  vears  of  age.** 

This  curacy  was  twice  augmented  bj  Qom 
Anne*s  Bounty.  The  first  payment,  vitl:  prth 
difficulty,  was  paid  to  Mr.  John  Cwia^ 
London,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1724,  deposited  * 
me,  Henry  Forest,  Curate  of  Lovesvatcr.  1 
said  9th  of  May,  y*  said  Mr.  Cnrwes  west  v>^ 
office,  and  saw  my  name  registered  tbcre.^ 
This,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  earns  1?  kt  s 
this  poor  place. 

"  H»c  tester  H.  fantC 

In  another  place  he  records  that  tlie  ra* 
more-trees  were  planted  in  the  choreliTVCi 
1710. 

He  died  in  1741,  having  been  cuiste  w^ 
four  years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  &  F<«^ 
was  the  gentleman  who  assisted  Robert  Wil^ 
in  his  cl^ical  studies  at  Loweswater. 

To  this  parish  register  is  prefixed  a  motto,  < 
which  the  following  verses  are  a  part : 


**  Invigilate  viri,  tadto  nam  tempoca  1 
DifTuKiunt,  nulloque  sooo  eonvertitar  n**; 
Utendom  est  state,  cito  pede  prKtarit  s^' 

SONKBT  xiz.  Seathwaite  Chapd  ii  <■  Tn 
Beck,  the  "  tributary  stream  '*  of  tliiiwtf*'- 

SoNNET  XX.  Donnerdale,  or  Dimneiw'J 
it  is  now  called,  is  the  tract  lyim?  betv^  tV 
east  bank  of  the  Duddon  from  Ulpka  bri^^ 
the  limits  of  Bronghton.  It  is  hmmdedos  ttr 
north  by  fells  which  separate  it  fron  >** 
thwaite.  There  is  a  hamlet  called  Hall  D(^ 
dale  between  Seathwaite  and  Ulpha.  It»c^ 
the  bridge  below  this  hamlet  that  Mr.  ^ 
thinks  Wordsworth  saw  the  plain. 

Sonnet  XXI.  Lines  1-3.  SeeFenwickD* 
to  this  series  of  poems. 

Sonnet  xxn.  The  scene  of  this  toW?j2 
have  been  one  of  the  pools  between  Seatk**? 
and  **  Traveller*8  Rest  *'  inn.  The  tradim*' 
self  is  unknown  to  the  present  inhalntaats- 

Sonnets  xxiv.-xxvn.  There  are  maayff 
from  which  these  sonnets  could  have  b^^TjT 
ten  and  the  **  House  "  (xxvii.)  be  in  vity..  ^' 
castle,  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of  Ulpha.  «'* 
a  ruin.  .^ 

Sonnet  xxix.  The  nibjeet  of  tins  ***' 
the  hillside  bnrial-olaoe  of  the  Frieadi.o«[' 
from  the  scene  of  Sonnet  xzii.  It  it  ealiN  ' 
Sepulchre.    Inside  the  indoaing  viU  »■  ^ 
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:ko  stone  seats  used  by  the  Friends,  who 
I    Slot  worship  under  any  roof  bnt  the  hear 

rsr^BT  zzx.  Just  beyond  the  burial-pUce 
3  pxevious  sonnet  the  poet  turned  to  the 
t>  seek  the  plain,  while  the  river  was  lost 
»  "vroods. 

f  i«rBT  XXXI.  From  the  plain  of  Sonnet  xxz. 

e  seen  the  kirk  situated  on  a  rock  washed 

a  L>uddon.    The  ohuroh  has  been  restored, 

in    the  spirit  of  the  days  when  the  poet 

a  it. 

•rwBT  xxxiy. 

10  14.     We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we 

m 

AzmI  feel  thst  I  sm  hi^pier  than  I  know." 

MZLTOV. 

e  allusion  to  the  Greek  Poet  will  be  ob- 
t  to  the  classical  reader.    W.  W. 

(ire  602.    A  PAB8ONAOS  IN  OXFOBDSHIBB. 

le  ^*  note  '*  alluded  to  in  the  Fen  wick  note 
it  to  a  Pastoral  Character  in  '*  £cclesiasti- 
onnets.'' 

.^e  602.    To  EifTEBPBiSB. 
ae  114.    living  hill, 

'*  awhUe  the  Uring  hiU 

laaTed  with  conmlaiTa  throes,  and  all  was  still/* 

Db.  DARWOf.     W.  W. 


x8ax«2 
Page  604.    Eoclesiastical  Sonnets. 

PART  L 

arin^  the  month  of  December  1820,  I  ao- 
panied  a  much-betoved  and  honoured  Friend 
waik  throofirh  different  parts  of  his  estate, 
I  a  view  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  a  new  Church 
dIi  he  intended  to  erect.  It  was  one  of  the 
t  beautiful  mornings  of  a  mild  season,  — 
feelings  were  in  harmony  with  the  cherish- 
infinences  of  the  scene  ;  and  sach  being  our 
pose,  we  were  naturally  led  to  look  back 
D  past  events  with  wonder  and  gratitude, 
on  the  future  with  hope.  Not  long  after- 
da,  some  of  the  Sonnets  which  will  be  found 
ards  the  close  of  this  series  were  produced 
i  private  memorial  of  that  moming^ci  occupa- 
i. 

*he  Catholic  Question,  which  was  agitated  in 
'liament  about  that  time,  kept  my  thoughts 
he  same  course  :  and  it  struck  me  that  cer- 
1  points  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our 
mtry  might  advantageously  be  presented  to 
w  in  verse.  Accordingly,  I  took  up  the  sub- 
L,  and  what  I  now  offer  to  the  reader  was 
I  result. 

^en  this  work  was  far  advanced,  I  was 
«eably  surprised  to  find  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
athey,  had  been  engaged  with  similar  views 
writing  a  concise  History  of  the  Church  in 
gland.  If  our  Productions,  thus  uninten- 
nally  eoinciding,  shall  be  found  to  illustrate 


each  other,  it  will  prove  a  high  gratification  to 
me,  which  I  am  surd  my  friend  will  participate. 

W.  WORDSWOBTH. 
Rtdal  Mouvt,  Jamtofy  24, 1822. 

For  the  convenience  of  passing  from  one  point 
of  the  subject  to  another  without  shocks  of 
abruptness,  this  work  has  taken  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  Sonnets :  but  the  Reader,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  find  that  the  pictures  are  often  so 
closely  connected  as  to  have  jointly  the  effect 
of  passages  of  a  poem  in  a  form  of  stanza  to 
which  there  is  no  objection  but  one  that  bears 
upon  the  Poet  only  —-its  difficulty.      W.  W. 

Most  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  were  com- 
posed in  1821,  bnt  there  were  some  additions 
made  at  a  later  date.  The  date  of  composition 
of  a  few  is  conjectural.  The  fact  that  nis  bro- 
ther Christopher  had  published  an  Ecclesiastical 
Biography  may  have  influenced  him  to  write 
these  sonnets.  One  should  read  in  this  connec- 
tion Aubrey  de  Vere*s  Legends  qf  Saxon  Saints, 

The  motto,  after  George  Herbert,  was  added 
in  1827.    bee  Herbert's  Church  PorcA,  11.  6-^ 

SoNNKT  II.  Line  6.  Did  holy  Paul^  etc. 
Stillingfleet  adduces  many  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  but  they  are  unconvincing. 
The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  refers  to  a  favour- 
ite notion  of  Roman  Catholic^  writers,  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  companions 
brought  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  built  a 
rude  church  at  Glastonbury :  alluded  to  here- 
afterj  in  a  passage  upon  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries.   W.  W.  ^ 

Sonnet  lu.  linel.  seamew— white.  This 
water-fowl  was,  among  the  Druids,  an  emblem 
of  those  traditions  connected  with  the  Deluge 
that  made  an  important  part  of  their  mysteries. 
The  Cormorant  was  a  bira  of  bad  omen.    W.  W. 

Sonnet  v.  Line  2.  Snowdon^s  wilds.  See 
"  The  Prelude,"  xiv.  1-62.  Brigantian  coves. 
The  Brigantes  were  the  hill-men  whom  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  conquer. 

Line  8.  Iona''8  coast.  See  sonnets  on  lona, 
1833. 

Line  10.  lays,  Taliesin  was  tl^  Cymric  bard 
who  sang  the  deeds  of  his  chiez  Urien  in  his 
struggle  against  the  Angles. 

Sonnet  vi.  Line  11.  St.  Alban  was  the 
first  Christian  martyr  in  Britain. 

Line  13.  That  Mill ^  whose  flowery  platform^ 
etc. 

This  hill  at  St.  Alban*s  must  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  the  imagination  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  who  thus  describes  it,  with  a 
delicate  feeling,  delightful  to  meet  with  in  that 
rude  age,  traces  of  which  are  frequent  in  his 
works :  —  '*  Variis  herbarum  floribus  depictus 
im6  iisque<)naque  vestitus,  in  quo  nihil  repent^ 
arduum,  nihil  pneceps,  nihil  abruptum,  quem 
lateribus  long&  lat^ue  deductum  in  modum 
nquoris  natnra  oomplanat,  dignum  videlicet 
eum  pro  insitft  sibi  specie  venustatis  jam  olim 
reddens,  qui  beati  martyrii  omore  dicaretur.'' 
W.  W. 

Sonnet  ix.  Line  10.  forced  farewell,  Roman 
forces  in  Britain  were  called  home  to  proteot 
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the  imperial  city  against  the  barbarians.  The 
Briton<^  then  became  prey  to  Plots  and  Angles. 

80NNBT  X.  Line  1.  Aneurin.  The  Cymrio 
bard  vrho  ohronioled  the  stmegle  between  Bri- 
tons and  Teutons  in  iStratholyde  in  his  poem 
"  The  Gododin."  . 

Line  12.  Pliniimmon.  The  Cymrio  bards, 
UrieHf  Taliesin,  Lywarch  Uew,  and  Merlin, 
came  from  Wales. 

Sonnet  zi.  Line  2.  hallelujahs.  The  Bri- 
tons sought  aid  of  Germaiius,  and  as  he  led  his 
forces  against  Picts  and  Saxons  he  ordered  them 
to  shout  Hallelujah  three  times,  on  hearing 
which  the  enemy  fled. 

Lines  1,  2. 

Nor  wants  the  cause  the  panic-striking  aid 

0/ hallelujahs. 

Alluding  to  the  yictory  gained  under  Ger- 
manus.  —  See  Bede.    W.  W. 

Lines  9,  10. 

By  men  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  a  care 

For  other  monuments  than  those  of  Earth* 

The  last  six  lines  of  this  Sonnet  are  chiefly 
from  the  prose  of  Daniel ;  and  here  I  will  state 
(though  to  the  Readers  whom  this  Poem  will 
chiefly  interest  it  is  unnecessary)  that  ray  obliga- 
tions to  other  prose  writers  are  frequent,  —  ob- 
ligations whicn,  even  if  I  had  not  a  pleasure  in 
courting,  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  to 
shun,  in  treating  an  historical  subject.  I  must, 
however,  particularise  Fuller,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  m  the  Sonnet  upon  Wieliffe  and  in 
other  instances.  And  upon  the  acquittal  of  the 
Seven  Bishops  I  have  done  little  more  than 
Tersifv  a  livel^r  description  of  that  event  in 
the  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  first  Lord  Lonsdale. 
W.  W. 

Sonnet  xti.  The  convent  of  Bangor  was 
littaoked  by  Ethelforth  while  the  monks  were 
praying  for  safety  ;  then  the  monastery  with  all 
its  memorials  was  destroyed. 

*^  *  Ethelforth  reached  the  convent  of  Bangor, 
he  perceived  the  Monks,  twelve  hundred  in 
number,  offering  prayers  for  the  success  of  their 
countrymen  :  ^*  If  they  are  praying  against  us,*' 
he  exclaimed,  **  they  are  fightmg  against  ns ;  ** 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  nrst  attacked  :  they 
were  destroyed:  and,  appalled  by  their  fate, 
the  courage  of  Brocmail  wavered,  and  he  fled 
from  the  field  in  dismay.  Thus  abandoned  bv 
their  leader,  his  army  soon  gave  way,  and  Ethel- 
forth obtained  a  decisive  conanest.  Ancient 
Bangor  itself  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was 
demolished  ;  the  noble  monastery  was  levelled 
to  the  ground ;  its  library,  whicn  is  mentioned 
as  a  lanre  one,  the  collection  of  i^:es,  the  repos- 
itory 01  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  was  consumed ;  half-mined 
walls,  gates,  and  rubbish  were  all  that  renuuned 
of  the  magnificent  edifice.*  —  See  Tumer^s 
valuable  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

**  Taliesin^  was  prment  at  the  battle  which 
preceded  this  desolation. 

**  The  account  Bede  gives  of  this  remarkable 
event  suggestA  a  most  striking  warning  against 
National  and  Religions  prejudices.**    W.  W. 

Sonnet  xiu.    Alludmg  to  the  familiar  story 


of  Gregory  sattinff  free  the  Angis  fna 
posed  for  sale  at  Kome. 

Sonnet  zv.  The  person  of  PiiiUmbj 
described  by  Bede,  from  the  oaeiuarr  i 
eye-witness :  —  *'  Longae  statnne,  psMUm 
curvus,  nigro  ci^iillo,  facie  m>«iftr!ti  1 
adunco,  pertenni,  yenerabilis  sunol  «t  ta 
asneHOtu/*    W.  W. 

King  Edwin  was  ecmTerted  by  Fnfim 

Sonnet  ZYi.  Line  1.  "  Mam's  Uea^ 
Sparrow,^^  See  the  origiBa]  of  thk  f^ 
Bede.  —  The  Conversion  of  Edwia.  m  m 
by  him,  is  highly  interesting  —  mad  tk  m 
ing  up  of  this  Council  mccompaniW  vtf 
event  so  striking  and  charactariitic.  t^ .. 
tempted  to  give  it  at  length  in  s  taajs 
**  who,  exclaimed  the  King,  wha  tki« 
was  ended,  shall  first  desecrate  the  sLa^i 
the  temples?  I,  answered  the  Ckiri  hi 
for  who  more  fit  than  myself,  thro^  t.'i 
dom  which  the  true  God  hath  gim  mm.  ft  1 
stroy.  for  the  good  examnle  of  ath«n»  t^ 
foolishness  I  worshipped  7  hnmedas^.  1 
in^  away  vain  superstiUon,  he  beio«k  t 
Kmg  to  grant  him  what  the  laws  did  a<«i 
to  a  priest,  arms  and  a  oonrser  (eqm  ■ 
sarium) ;  which  mounting,  and  fmakeL  4 
a  sword  and  lance,  he  proceeded  to  4*i 
the  Idols.  The  crowd,  seeine  thi^  t^ 
him  mad— he,  however,  halted  not.  bv. ^ 
preaching,  he  profaned  the  ten^le.  9ri 
against  it  the  lance  which  he  had  heii  1  j 
hand,  and,  exulting  in  acknowledgnwii'^ 
worahip  of  the  true  God,  he  ordered  U  7 
panions  to  pull  down  the  temfde.  vit^  lI 
enclosures.  The  place  is  shown  wb««tB 
idols  formerly  stood,  not  far  from  Tori  tii 
source  of  the  river  Derwent,  and  itsttb«4 
called  Gormnnd  Gaham,  nbi  poatifex  ^tl 
spirante  Deo  vero,  pollnit  ac  destrmdtflK* 
ipse  sacravertU  aras,^^  The  liHt  <Am«» 
apleasing  proof  that  the  venenbfe  mti^ 
Wearmonth  was  familiar  wi^  the  vxr 
Virgil.    W.W. 

Sonnet  zvn.  Line  11.  tmeiAeinatm^ 
etc.  The  eariy  propagators  of  Ckjii*"' 
were  accustomed  to  pre«ch  near  rirtn.  fff^ 
convenience  of  baptism.     W.  W. 

Sonnet  zix.  Having  spoken  of  tk  ^ 
disinterestedness,  and  temperanee  ol  t^^'jj 
of  those  times,  Bede  thus  proceedi:— "^^ 
et  in  magna  erat  veneratiooe  tempn*  ^) 
ligionis  habitus,  ita  nt  nbicunqne  ckn« " 
quis,  ant  monachns  adveniret,  gaodHiffi 
omnibus  tanqnam  Dei  famulus  eacir"* 
Etiam  si  in  itinere  fjergens  invenirstv.  1^ 
rebant,  et  flexft  oenrice,  rel  raaaa  ■P'M 
ore  illins  se  benedicta,  gandebaat  Vfi 
quoqne  homm  exhortatoriis  ditigvstv  tai 
pnebebant.**    Lib.  iii.  cap.  26.    W.  W. 

Sonnet  xzni.    Bede  kved  at  ths  »^ 
of  Jarrow  on  the  Tyne.   See  Aubety  dj  *f 
L^aends  qf  Saxim  Saiitis,  *' Bede's  LsH  Mp 

Sonnet  XXIV.  See  Charles  EiaHtr.^^ 
and  Teuton,  **  The  Monk  as  CiviB«r."    ^ 

Line  2.  The  people  work  h'h  tMP'ir 
6eef.    See,  in  Tnnier*8  Hirtoiy,  voLi&f^ 
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e  acconnt  of  the  erection  of  .Ramaey  Moiias> 
ry.  Penaooee  were  removable  by  the  per- 
rtnance  of  acts  of  charity  and  bencTolenoe. 
.  W. 

bOMXET  ZXYI.  See  Alfred  the  West  Saxon 
inff^  McFsyden. 

Line  10.  pain  narrows  not  his  cares.  Through 
e  whole  of  his  life,  Alfred  was  subject  to 
ievons  maladies.     W.  W. 
iSoNMET  XXIX.    Line  1.     Woe  to  the  Crown 
2t   doth  the   Coud  obeif!    The  violent  mea- 
i-es  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  Dun- 
in^  for  strenicthening  the  Benedictine  Order, 
sre  a  leading  cause  of  the  second  series  of 
oniah  invasions.  —  See  Turner,    W.  W. 
Line  3.    Rovers,    The  Danes. 
Sonnet  xxx.    Alluding  to  the  old  ballad 
hich  Canute  composed  When  being  rowed  by 
ly  where  he  heard  the  monks  chanting. 

**  Merle  Mogen  the  Monecbee  Unen  Ely." 

SoNNBTXXXi.  lAn9\,  woman-hearted,  **He 
u  of  a  gentle  and  pious  nature :  not  clever, 
It  meek  and  good."  —  M.  J.  Guest. 
{Sonnet  xxxiu.^  Line  14.  The  decision  of 
le  Council  was  believed  to  be  instantly  known 
remote  parts  of  Europe.  W.  W. 
Sonnet  xxxvi.  This  order  came  from  In- 
>cent  111.  because  King  John  forbade  Lang- 
m  to  land  in  England. 

Sonnet  xxxvu.  See  Aubrey  de  Vere,  ScUnt 
homcu  of  CanterbtBry^  and  Tennyson,  Thomcts 
Becket, 

PART  n. 

Sonnet  m.  Line  1.  **' Here  Man  more  purely 
MS,"  etc.  '*  Bonum  est  noe  hie  esse,  quia  homo 
Ivit  purius,  cadit  rarins,  surgit  velocius,  inoedit 
uitius,  quiescit  securius,  moritur  felicius,  pur- 
tturcitius,  pnemiatnr  copiosius."  —  Bernard. 
This  sentence,"  sajrs  Dr.  Whitaker,  *'  is  usu- 
Qy  inscribed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
istertian  houses.''  W.  W. 
Sonnet  yi.  Line  4.  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Sonnet  xi.   Line  9.    Valdo,   Peter  Waldo, 
rich  merchant,  who  founded  the  order  ot 
oor  men  of  Lyons. 

Sonnet  xiy.  Among  those  martyrs  of  whom 
tilton  sings  in  his  Sonnet  on  the  Late  Mas- 
icre  in  Piedmont  were  followers  of  Waldo. 
Line  8.  Whom  Obloquy  niirsties,  etc.  The 
It  of  foul  names  bestowea  upon  those  poor 
features  is  long  and  curious ;  —  and,  as  is, 
las !  too  natural,  most  of  the  opprobrious  ap- 
ftllations  are  drawn  from  circumstances  into 
hich  they  were  forced  b^  their  persecutors, 
ho  even  consolidated  their  miseries  into  one 
^proachful  term,  <»lling  them  Patareniaus,  or 
aturins,  from  pad',  to  suffer. 

'  Dwellers  with  wohres,  she  nsmai  them,  for  the  pine 
And  green  oek  are  their  oovert ;  as  the  gloom 
Of  night  oft  foils  their  enemy**  design, 
8he  caDs  them  Riders  on  the  flying  broom 
Sorcerers,  wboee  freme  and  aspect  have  become 
One  and  the  laroe  through  praotices  malign.** 

w.w. 


Sonnet  xy.  This  alludes  to  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Chichele  on  Henr]r  V.  to  make  war 
in  France,  which  ended  at  Aginconrt. 

Sonnet  xvi.  See  note  to  *' Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle." 

Sonnet  XXI.  Lines  7, 8.  And  the  green  lizard^ 
etc.  These  two  lines  are  adopted  from  a  MS., 
written  about  the  year  1770,  which  accidentally 
fell  into  my  possession.  The  close  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding Sonnet  on  monastic  voluptuousness  is 
taken  from  the  same  source,  as  is  the  verse, 
**  Where  Venus  sits,"  etc.,  and  the  line,  **Once 
ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still,"  in  a  subsequent 
Sonnet.    W.W. 

Line  10.     Waitham.    On  the  Lea,  in  Essex. 

Line  14.  Glastonburv,  built  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  as  the  legend  goes. 

Sonnet  xxxi.  Line  1.  Quoted  from  Words- 
worth's **  Selections  from  Chaucer  Modernized," 
stanza  nc.  of  ''  The  Prioress's  Tale." 

Line  9.  Edward  became  king  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  founded  the  famous  Charity  School, 
Christ's  Hospital  in  London,  and  many  other 
schools  in  £In^land. 

Sonnet  xxxu.  Influenced  by  Crmnmer  Ed- 
ward signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution. 

Sonnet  xxxin.  Edward  reigned  only  six 
years,  and  at  his  death  the  Roman  Catholic  wor^ 
ship  was  restored. 

Sonnet  xxxrv.  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
burned  together  at  Oxford  in  front  of  Balliol 
College  ~  where  now  stands  the  Martyr's  Me- 
morial. 

Line  4.  One  (like  those  prophets)^  etc.  ^*  M. 
Latimer  suffered  his  keeper  very  quietly  to 
pull  off  his  hose,  and  his  other  array,  which 
to  looke  unto  was  very  simple:  and  being 
stripped  into  his  shrowd,  he  seemed  as  comely 
a  person  to  them  that  were  present,  as  one 
should  lightlv see:  and  whereas  in  his  clothes 
hee  appMtrea  a  withered  and  crooked  sillie 
(weak)  olde  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright,  as 
comely  A  father  as  one  might  lightly  ^hold. 
.  .  .  Then  thev  brought  a  faggotte,  kindled 
with  fire,  and  laid  the  same  downe  at  doctor 
Ridley's  feete.  To  whome  M.  Latimer  spake  in 
this  manner,  *  Bee  of  good  eorofort,  master 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  wee  shall  this  dar 
light  such  a  candle  by  God*s  grace  in  Englana, 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.' "  —  Fox^s 
Acts^  etc. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  outward  figure  and 
deportment  of  persons  brought  to  like  trial  were 
not  uncommon.  See  note  to  the  above  passage 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  £cclesiasiical  Biogravhy^ 
for  an  example  in  an  humble  Welsh  fisher- 
man.   W.W. 

Sonnet  xxxy.  Cranmer's  statue  is  included 
in  the  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

Sonnet  xxxm.  Under  Marr  hundreds  of 
the  clergy  sought  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
They  returned  on  the  ascension  of  EUcabeth. 

Line  9.  speculative  notions,  **  Alluding  to 
the  discussion  aroused  by  ^lox's  suggestion 
of  modification  of  the  Prayer  Book,  for  which 
he  left  Frankfort  and  went  to  Granera."  — 
Kniobt. 
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SoNKBT  xxxvni.  Line?,  alien  storms.  For- 
eigu.  intrigues  a^:aiii8t  the  Qaeen  and  those  of 
Marj  Queen  of  boots. 

Lin6  12.^  foul  constraint.  This  may  refer  to 
the  execution  of  Manr  Queen  of  Soots. 

SoNKBT  XXXIX.  Line  5.  The  gift  exalting^ 
etc.  **  On  foot  they  went,  and  took  Salisbury 
in  their  way.  purnosely  to  see  the  good  Bishop, 
who  made  Mr.  Hooker  sit  at  hb  own  table; 
which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and 
friends :  and  at  the  Bishop's  parting  with  him, 
the  Bishop  gave  him  good'counsel  and  his  bene- 
diction, but  forgot  to  give  him  money;  which 
when  the  Bishop  had  considered,  he  sent  a  ser- 
vant in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to  him, 
and  at  Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said  to  him, 
*  Richard,  I  sent  for  y^ou  back  to  lend  you  a 
horse  which  hath  tamed  me  many  a  mile,  and 
I  thank  Qod  with  much  ease.'  and  presentir 
delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking-staff,  with 
which  he  professed  he  had  travelled  through 
many  parts  of  Qermany;  and  he  said,  *  Richara, 
I  do  not  give,  but  lena  you  my  horse ;  be  sure 
you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  me, 
at  your  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  I  do 
now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to 
Exeter ;  and  here^  is  ten  groats  more,  which  I 
charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell 
her  I  send  her  a  Bishop's  benediction  with  it, 
and  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me. 
And  if  yon  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will 
give  you  ten  groats  more  to  carry  you  on  foot 
to  the  college;  and  so  Ood  bless  you,  good 
Richard.' "  -  See  Walton's  Life  qf  Jiichard 
Hooker,    W.  W. 

SoMNBT  XLi.  Line  2.  sects.  Nonconform- 
bts. 

Line  10.  craftily  incites^  etc.  A  common 
device  in  religious  and  political  conflicts.— See 
Stnrpe,  in  support  of  this  instance.     W.  W. 

One  13.  new-born  Church,  The  Church  Re- 
formed of  the  previous  sonnet,  which  Words- 
worth originally  wrote  New-bom  Church. 

SoNKBTXLiu.  Linel.  Virgin  Mountain,  The 
Jung-frau. 

SoNNBT  XLV.  In  this  age  a  word  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  Land,  or  even  in  compassion 
for  his  fate,  without  incurring  a  charge  of 
bigotry;  but  fearless  of  such  imputation,  L  con- 
cur with  Hume,  **  that  it  is  sufficient  for  his  vin- 
dication to  observe  that  his  errors  were  the  most 
excusable  of  all  those  which  prevailed  during 
that  sealous  period.'*  A  key  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  those  parts  of  his  conduct  that 
brought  the  most  odium  upon  him  in  his  own 
time,  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  speech  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers : 
-^  *'  Ever  since  I  came  in  place,  I  have  laboured 
nothing  more  than  that  the  external  publick 
worahin  of  God,  so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  might  be  preserved,  and  that 
with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might 
be.  For  I  evidently  saw  that  the  public  neglect 
of  Qod's  service  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and 
the  nasty  lying  of  many  places  dedicated  to 
that  tervioe,  had  almost  cast  a  damp  upon  the 


true  and  inward  worsMp  qf  G^  aeU  vLa 
live  in  the  body,  lieeds  external  kelps,  oW  ti  ^ 
enough  to  keep  it  in  any  oigovJ"    W.  W. 

PABT  m. 

SomrsTm.  Avivid  pictareoftkBM 
tion. 

line  12.  *' Duke  of  York  raeehedwi 
Church  of  Rome."  —  Kkiobt. 

Sonnet  iy.    Lines  t>,  7. 


**Now  blind,  diah«arteoed,  sbamed, 
quelled, 
Towhstcsnlbeneefnl?    WlMrelBi 
My  oatioo,  and  tbe  work  ttom.  Heaves  imfai" 


IL'iDwfl 


SoNNBT  vi.    Results  of  the  Act  of  Uafa 

ity.  n 

Sonnet  vn.  Lines  1^  SeeMiltaa.'Oi^ 
Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont.'* 

Sonnet  vm.    The  indignation  oltk  ^ 
forced  the  authorities  to  set  &ee  the  M 
who  refused  to  be  party  to  J^ 
tion  of  Lidulgenoes. 
Sonnet  ix.    Line  13. 
Sonnet  XI.  Alludii^toi 
ing  in  regard  to  the  Act  of 
made  him  a  popular  hero. 

Sonnet  xin.  American  episeopagy.  is  as 
with  the  church  in  England,  striray  beb^pi 
the  genera]  subject;  fund  I  here  makeari 
knowledgments  to  my  American  friead«,  6».i 
Doane,  and  Mr.  Henry  Reed  of  PhOk*^ 
for  having  suggested  to  me  the  prppru^^ 
adverting  to  it,  and  pointed  out  the  rims  a 
intellectual  qualities  of  Bishop  White,  vkl 
so  eminently  fitted  him  tot  the  great  vctt  i 
undertook.  Bishop  White  was  eotmsvd  i 
Lambeth,  Feb.  4,  1787.  by  Aichfaidiop  %xi 
and  before  his  long  life  was  cloeed,  tMr< 
bishops  had  been  consecrated  in  Anrna  i| 
himself.  For  his  character  and  o|ic»«>* 
his  own  numerous  works,  and  a  **  Scrsn  i 
commemoration  of  him,  by  Qeoige  WK^ap^ 
Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey."    W.  W. 

Sonnet  xv.  The  earliest  Epiaoonal  Bci^ 
in  America  were  Dr.  Seabury  of  Cwr^ 
and  Dr.  White  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sonnet  xnu.  Line  1.  A  genid  4m 
et«.  Among  the  benefits  arising,  ss  Mr.  ^^^ 
ridge  has  well  observed,  from  a  Church  ^ 
lishment  of  endowments  correspondiv  " 
the  wealth  of  the  country  to  whidi  it  bd^X) 
may  be  reckoned  as  emraently  impertaBt  ^ 
examples  of  civility  and  refinement  «^u£^  > 
clergy  stationed  at  intervals  afford  to  th«  vbi 
pe^le.  The  established  dergyin  msBTps? 
of  England  have  long  been,  as  they  eoetiiQ*'' 
be,  the  principal  biuwark  against  bsrl«na 
ana  the  link  which  unites  the  seqnestnW  7* 
antry  with  the  inteDectnal  adrsneeinettal* 
age.  Nor  is  it  below  the  dignity  of  ^  mM 
to  observe  that  their  taste,  as  acting lyasy 
residences  and  scenery,  often  fuimahsiw^* 
which  oonntiy  gentlemen,  who  are  ■■'V 
liberty  to  follow  the  caprices  of  ^shiea.  k^ 
profit  by.    The  predoets  of  so  old 
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\ye  treated  by  ecolesiastios  with  respect, 
from  prudence  and  necessity.  I  remem- 
»^iiicr   much  pleased,  some  years  affo,  at 

Oastle,  the  rural  seat  of  the  See  of  Car- 
^^Krith  a  stvle  of  nirden  and  architecture 
i<v  if  the  place  had  belonf^  to  a  wealthy 
fUD,  would  no  doubt  have  been  swept  away. 
uTBona^e  house  ^nerally  stands  not  far 

"the  diurch  :  this  proximity  imposes  fa- 
atble  restraints,  and  sometimes  sn^rgeste  an 
tin^  union  of  the  accommodations  and 
Lxiciea  of  life  with  the  outward  signs  of 
-  And  morality.    With  pleasure  I  recall  to 

I  a  happy  instance  of  this  in  the  residence 
a  old  and  much-valued  Friend  in  Oxford- 
I.  The  house  and  church  stand  parallel 
ach  other,  at  a  small  dbtance  :  a  circular 
1,    or  rather   grass-plot,  spreads   between 

II  ;  shrubs  and  trees  curve  from  each  side 
Ke  dwelling,  veiling,  but  not  hiding,  the 
rch..  From  the  front  of  this  dwelling  no  part 
he  bnrial'ground  is  seen ;  but  as  you  wind 
Be  side  of  the  shrubs  towards  the  steeple- 

of  the  church,  the  eye  catches  a  sii^le, 
kll,  low,  monumental  headstone,  moss-grown, 
ling  into  and  gently  inclining  towa^  the 
th.  Advance,  and  the  churchyard,  popu- 
3  and  gay  with  flittering  tombstones,  opens 
»n  the  view.  This  humble  and  beautiful  par- 
age called  forth  a  tribute,  for  which  see  the 
net  entitled  '^A  Parsonage  in  Oxfordshire," 
502..    W.W. 

kyuvBT  XXXII.  This  is  stiU  continued  in 
ny  churches  in  Westmoreland.  It  takes 
ce  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  floor  of 
t  stalls  is  strewn  with  fresh  rushes;  and 
ace  it  is  caUed  the  ''  Rush-bearing.''  W.  W. 
[t  is  now  observed  at  Grasmere  as  a  Chil- 
)n*s  'Festival.  See  Canon  Rawnslev,  Life  and 
jtwe  at  the  English  Lakes,  *^  Rushoeanng." 
ik>KiiBT  xxxy.    Line.  10.    Teaching  us  to  for- 

them  or  forgive,  Tlus  is  borrowed  from  an 
ecting  passage  in  Mr.  C^rge  Dyer's  history 
Cambridge.    W.W. 

■>ONKET  xxxYD.  Lines  2-5.  had  loe,  like 

im,  endured,  etc.  See  Burnet,  who  is  un- 
nally  animated  on  this  subject;  the  east 
nd,  so  anxiously  expected  and  prayed  for, 
IS  called  the  "  Protestant  wind."  W.  W. 
SoxNET  XXXIX.  This  and  the  following  re- 
r  to  the  church  to  be  erected  by  Sir  George 
aaomont  at  Coleorton. 

SoNNBT  XL.  Line  9.  Yet  will  we  not  can- 
al, etc.  The  Lutherans  have  retained  the 
roes  within  their  churches :  it  is  to  be  re- 
etted   that  we   have   not   done   the  same. 

^w. 

S0NNXT8  xiiin.-XLV.  Unless  one  has  passed 
me  time  in  the  presence  of  England's  noble 
istles  and  inspiring  cathedrals,  one  is  apt  to 
onder  at  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  litera- 
ire  and  the  lite  of  her  people.  Wordsworth, 
I  reverencing  King's  College  ChapeL  —  the 
oblest  and  most  inspiring  structure  ever  erected 
>r  collegiate  worship,  — ^nas  jrielded  to  the  spell 
F  this  human  past.  The  history  of  this  mag^ 
ifioent  chapel,  the  last  of  the  thoroughly  medi- 


flBval  structures  erected  at  Cambridge,  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 

SoKNKT  XLVi.  line  5.  Or  like  the  Alpine 
Mount,  etc.  Some  say  that  Monte  Rosajtakes 
its  name  from  a  belt  of  rock  at  its  summit—  a 
ver^  unpoedcal  and  scarcely  a  probable  sup- 
position.   W.  W. 

This  series  of  Sonnets,  while  containing  many 
poems  of  the  first  quality,  is  of  less  distinction 
than  any  other  owing^  partly  to  the  fact,  as 
Wordsworth  himself  pointed  out,  *^  that  there 
is  nnavoidably  in  all  History,^ — except  as  it  is 
a  mere  suggestion,  —  sometmng  that  enslaves 
the  fancy.  ' 

Page  635.    Memobt. 

For  the  ori^n  of  thiipoem  see  Fenwick  note 
to  lines  **  Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Maopher- 
son's  Ossian,"  p  715. 

Page  636.  *  To  the  Ladt  Flemiko. 

Line  12.  Sir  Michael  Fleming  came  over  with 
William  of  Normandy,  and  was  given  estates  in 
Cumberland. 

Line  15.  Bekangs  Ghyll  —  or  dell  of  Night- 
shade —  in  which  stands  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in 
LowFumess.    W.W. 

Page  637.    On  the  Sascb  Occasion. 
Lines  4,  5.    Grasmere  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswidd. 

Z824 

Page  639.    To 

*^  Addressed     probably     to 
daughter  Dora."  —  DowoEN. 


Wordsworth's 


Page  640.  To  the  Ladt  E.  B.  and  the 
Hon.  M188  P. 

'*  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Hon.  Miss 
Ponsonby."  —  Knioht. 

Page   640.     COMPOSED   AXONO   THE    RuiNB 

OF  A  Castle. 

**  Wordsworth  visited  Carnarvon  Castle  in 
September,  1S24.*'  —  Dowden. 

Page  642.  Epitaph  in  the  Chapel-Yabd 
OF  Langdale,  Westmobeland. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  mt 
Chapel  (High)  Stile,  Great  Langdale. 

Z826 

Page  646.  **Thh  Mamt  Wats,  Cabbucd 
ACBO88  these  Heights." 

Evidences  of  Roman  oocnpation  are  to  be 
found  at  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  and  other  places 
in  the  Lakes.  The  *'  Far-terrace  "  of  Rydal- is 
as  saored  as  the  garden  at  Dove  Cottage. 

Page  646.    The  PuiLAr  of  Tbajan. 

Line  46.  more  high,  the  Dacianforoe,  etc. 
Here  and  infra,  see  Forsyth.    W.  W. 

The  column  was  set  up  bv  the  Senate  and 
people  in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
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Daoia  by  Trajan.  It  was  132  feet  high  and  sur- 
niounted  by  a  oolassal  statue  of  the  Emperor ; 
it  stood  io  the  centre  of  the  Forum  Trajanum. 
The  Boulptures  which  covered  it  picture  the 
Daoiah  wars.  See  Merivale'a  Bomans  under  the 
EmperoTB, 

Lines  55-60.  See  "  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior.*' 

Page  647.    Farbwsll  Lqtes. 

Lamb  wrote  Wordsworth  in  1822 :  "  I  grow 
ominously  tired  of  official  confinement.  Thirty 
years  have  I  served  the  Philistines,  and  my 
neck  is  not  subdued  to  the  yoke."  In  March, 
1825,  he  received  his  pension  and  the  next 
vear  he  settled  at  Enfield,  where  he  wrote  to 
Wordsworth :  "  How  I  look  down  on  the  slaves 
and  drudges  of  the  world  I  Its  inhabitants  are 
a  vast  cotton-web  of  spin  -  spin  -  spinners  I  O 
the  oarking  cares!  O  the  money-grabbers  I 
Sempiternal  muck-worms.'* 

1827 

Page  618.    On  Skeinq   a  Xeeolsoasb  ih 
THE  Form  op  a  Harp. 
To  £dith  May  Southey.    See  "  The  Triad." 

Page  648.    To 

Possibly  addressed  to  his  sister  Dorothy. 
Dowden  thinks  '*  To "  means  '*  To  Mary." 

[The  Fenwick  note,  here  as  on  page  346,  re- 
fers to  Wordsworth's  sonnet-writing  in  general. 
This  sonnet  was  the  Dedication  for  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  Miscellaneous  Sonnets  beginning  with 
"  Nuns  fret  not."] 

LiDe  14.  ''  Somethmg  less  than  joy,  bat  more  than  daU 
content."  CouiTTKS  of  Wuichilsba.  W.  W. 

Page  649.    To  S.  H. 

Sara  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  sistw. 

Page  630.  "ScoRX  not  the  Sonnet." 
It  is  not  often  that  criticism  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  form  of  the  highest  poe^  and  con- 
densed into  fourteen  lines.  This  sonnet  alone 
is  sufficient  to  vindicate  Wordsworth's  claim  to 
mastery  in  this  form  of  poetry ;  for  in  it  we  have 
history  enriched  with  the  finest  touches  of  the 
imagination,  and  transmitted  in  diction  pnre 
and  strong,  while  the  music  varies  from  the 
most  powerful  animation  to  the  softest  cadences 
of  metrical  harmony. 

Page  651.  RECOLLEcmoN  of  the  Por- 
trait OP  Kino  Henry  £ighth.  Trinity 
Lodge,  Camrridqb. 

The  statue  stands  over  King's  Qateway  to 
the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College. 

Paire  651,    "While  Anna's  Peers  and 
Early  Playmates  Tread." 
See  "  Liberty,"  line  2. 

Page  652.    To  Rotha  Q . 

Line  9.  See  Matthew  Arnold,  **  Memorial 
Verses," 


**  Keep  freah  the  graaa  upon  bit  grsfv. 
O  Rotlis,  with  thy  living  ware ! 
Sing  him  thy  best !  for  lew  or  noiw 
Hears  thy  voice  ri^it,  now  he  is  go^" 

Pa^e  653.    In  the  Woods  op  Btbal. 

This  Sonnet,  as  Poetry,  aziplains  itaeit ; 
the  scene  of  the  incident  having  been  s  1 
wood,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  a  pout  ol  aaa 
histor;^,  whether  the  bird  was  awars  tkiz 
attentions  were  bestowed  upon  a  bmatt. 
even  a  living  creature.  But  a  Redbiasfs  1 
perch  upon  the  foot  of  a  gardener  at  work,  a 
alight  on  the  handle  of  the  spade  wheabkb 
is  naif  upon  it  —  this  I  have  seen.  And  lu 
my  oWn  roof  I  have  witneaaed  affeeoqp  i 
stances  of  the  creature's  friendly  Twtft  to  ii 
chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described  k  t 
verses  to  the  Redbreast,  page  768.  One  of  tb' 
welcome  intruders  uasd  ireqoently  to  rood  a? 
a  nail  in  the  wall,  from  wnidh  a  pietv*  m 
hung,  and  was  read^,  as  monui^  came,  ia  p^ 
his  song  in  the  hearing  of  the  Invalid,  wka 
been  long  confined  to  her  room.  These  arod 
ments  to  a  particular  person,  when  maz^  u 
continued,  used  to  be  reckcoed  ominoas ;  h 
the  superstition  is  passing  away.    W.  W. 

Linel.  Redbreast.  The  MS.  title  of  the  p« 
was  *'  To  a  Redbreast."  Jemiata.  the  (W 
ter  of  Edward  QnilKnan.  See  liaes  m  1 
Portrait." 

Page  653.    Concuubion.    To 

This  may  be  addressed  either  to  hii  bsM 

Dorothy  or  to  his  daughter  Dora. 
Line  3.  public  l\fe.    See  Sonnets  oa  lakpn 

denoe  and  Liberty,  edited  by  i^pfocd  BzoJ^ 

i8a8 

Page  654.    The  Triad. 

Line  36.    Lucida!    Edith  Sovthey. 

Line  90.  youngest^  ete.  Dora  Woni«v«^ 
"  There  is  truth  m  the  sketch  of  Dorm,''  sr« 
Sara  Coleridge,  **  poetic  tinth,  thoo^  soA  a 
none  but  a  poet-father  woald  have  teea.** 

Line  174.    eldest  bom,    Sam  Coleridr^. 

Piufe  658,  The  WisHnco-QATB  Di«tk»tp> 

''  in  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  by  the  siae  0^  tk 
old  high-way  leading  to  Ambleside,  is  a  n> 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  esUeti  t» 
Wishing-gate." 

Having  been  told,  upon  what  I  thaar^ 
good  authori^,  that  this  gate  had  lw«"^ 
stroyed.  and  the  opening,  where  it  hang,  v*^ 
np,  I  gave  vent  immediately  to  my  f^Saet  ** 
these  stanxas.  But  goii^  to  the  plaee  a<^ 
time  after,  I  found,  with  much  deHght,  nf « 
favourite  unmolested.    W.  W. 

A  gate  still  stands  in  the  old  pUee,  n^.^ 
the  inscriptions  out  npon  it  one  wosU  jwS* 
that ''  Hope  "  stUl  mles  there. 

*«  Beside  the  wlahhig  gate  whkdi  mthtfvm, 
Hid  Qorthera  hiUs  to  me  this  faacy  can*. 
A  wish  I  fonned,  nty  wish  I  thnssiiwt^*' 
WtmldlemttdwiAwt^wiMkegatittn^ 
And  know  to  wiMh  tike  wish  tAaiwerrtkek^ 

▲SXSOI  Hoii  Cut» 
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'&  660.    Ok  the  Power  of  Soitnd. 

student  of  Wordsworth  is  everywhere 

with  his  exquisite  sensitiveness  to 

and  sounds.    The  eye  and  the  ear  are 

>y  al  avenues  through  which  the  world  of 

p  reaches  the  world  of  mind. 

X829 

»  nost  important  event  of  this  year  was 
ja^^MTorth's  visit  to  8ir  William  Hamilton  in 
id  .  Miss  £liza  M.  Hamilton  (Sir  William^s 
>,  who  assbted  in  entertainingr  Words- 
L^  -wrote  of  him :  **  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  who  had  once 
in  W^ordsworth's  company  ever  again 
ixk  anything  he  has  written  silly.'* 

5«  664.    Liberty. 

le  !2.    Anna,    See  *'  While  Anna's  peers," 

p.  651. 

le    h:    living  WelL    In  "Dora's  Field," 

a. 

ie»  108,  104.  Sabine  farm  . .  .  Blandusia^s 
r^.  See  Horace's  Odes,  "Beatus  lile," 
'O  Fons  Bandusiae." 
ne  140.  Shall  with  a  thankful  tear,  etc. 
re  is  now,  alas  I  no  possibility  of  the  an- 
ation,  with  which  the  above  Epistle  con- 
es, being  realised :  nor  were  the  verses  ever 
^by  the  Individual  for  whom  they  were  in- 
ed.  She  accompanied  her  husoand,  the 
.  Wm.  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of 
ara.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
s,  on  her  way  from  Shalapore  to  Bombay, 
>ly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 
er  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  stead- 
;  and  her  great  talents  would  have  enabled 
to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  difficult  path 
f  e  to  which  she  had  been  called.  The  opin- 
»he  entertained  of  her  own  performances, 
•n  to  the  world  under  her  maiden  name, 
sbury,  was  modest  and  humble,  and,  in- 
1,  far  below  their  merits;  as  is  often  the 
I  with  those  who  are  making  trial  of  their 
era,  with  a  hope  to  discover  what  they  are 
;  fitted  for.  In  one  quality,  viz.  quickness 
be  motions  of  her  mind,  she  had,  within  the 
are  of  the  Author's  acquaintance,  no  equal. 
W. 

age  666.    Humanttt. 
line  32.    Descending  to  the  worm  in  charity, 
m  indebted,  here,  to  a  parage  in  one  of 
Digby's  valuable  works.    W.  W. 

'age  609.  A  Gravestone  upon  the  Floor 

THB    ClX>I8TBRS   OP    WORCESTER    CaTBE- 

^his  stone  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cloisters 
L899. 

1830 

*age  660.    The  Armenian  Ladt'b  Love. 
^e,  in  Percy's  Reliouea.  that  fine  old  ballad, 
The   Spanish  Lady  s    Love ; "    from  which 
era  the  form  of  stanza,  as  suitable  to  dia- 
roe,  18  adopted.    W.  W, 


Page  672.    The  Russian  Fitgitive. 

Peter  Henry  Bruce,  having  given  in  his  en- 
tertaining Memoirs  the  substance  of  this  Tide, 
affirms  that,  besides  the  concurring  reports  01 
others,  he  had  the  story  from  the  lady's  own 
luouth. 

The  Lady  Catherine,  mentioned  towards  the 
close,  is  the  famous  Catherine,  then  bearing 
that  name  as  the  acknowledged  Wife  of  Peter 
the  Great.    W.  W. 

Page  6H2.  "In  these  Fair  Vales  hath 
many  a  Tree." 

Inscription  intended  for  the  stone  in* the 
grounds  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  inscription  still 
remains  upon  the  stone. 

Page  683.    Elegiac  Musings. 

Lady  Beaumont  died  in  1829.  Wordsworth 
visited  Coleridge  in  November,  1830.  On  leav- 
ing Coleridge,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  on  his 
way  thither  composed  this  poem.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  wrote  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 
sajring :  "  Thirty-seven  miles  did  I  ride  in  one 
day  through  the  worst  of  storms ;  and  what  was 
my  recourse?  Writing  verses  to  the  meniorv 
of  my  departed  friend.  Sir  George  Beaumont.  ' 

1831 

Page  684.    The  Primrose  of  the  Rock. 

*'  We  walked  in  the  evening  to  Rydal.  Cole- 
ridge and  I  lingered  behind.  We  all  stood  to 
look  at  the  Glow-worm  Rock  —  a  primrose  that 
erew  there,  and  just  looked  out  on  the  road 
from  its  own  sheltered  bower."  —  Dorothy 

W^ORDSWORTH,  1802.  ^ 

The  rock  still  remains. 

Page  685.    Yarrow  Revisited. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deep  significance  in  the 
fact  that  this  time  the  two  poets  did  not  linger 
on  the  braes  and  bens,  but  about  the  moulder- 
ing ruin  of  Newark  ;  we  can  see  in  it  the  effect 
of  the  thought  that  this  was  probably  the  last 
meeting  of  the  two.  The  fear  that  Scott  would 
not  be  able  to  revive  his  strength,  even  upon 
'*  Warm  Vesuvio's  vine-clad  slopes,"  oppresses 
WordsworUi  and  colors  the  whole  poem.  These 
forebodings  proved  too  true.  This  was  not  onlj 
their  last  meeting,  but  it  was  Scott's  last  visit 
to  the  Vale  of  Tarrow  and  the  scenes  he  loved 
so  dearlv 

"On  the  22d,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "these 
two  great  poets,  who  had  through  life  loved 
each  other  and  appreciated  each  other's  genius 
more  than  infirm  spirits  ever  did  either  of 
them,  spent  the  morning  together  in  a  visit  to 
Newark.  Hence  the  last  of  the  three^  poems 
by  which  Wordsworth  has  connected  his  name 
to  all  time  with  the  most  romantic  of  Scottish 
streams." 

Page  687.  On  the  Departure  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott  from  Abbotsford,  for 
Naples.^ 

There  is  no  finer  tribute  of  one  great  poet  to 
another  than  is  found  in  this  poem. 
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Pafire  689.    The  Trosaghs. 
This  poem  has  often  been  cited  as  tbd  trinmph 
of  the  pure  style. 

Pa^  692.    HioHLAKD  Hut. 

This  sonnet  describes  the  exterior  of  a  High- 
land hut,  as  often  seen  under  a  morning  or 
evening  sunshine.  To  the  authoress  of  the 
*^  Address  to  the  Wind,*'  and  other  poems,  in 
this  volume,  who  was  mv  fellow-traveller^  in 
this  tour,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
extract  from  her  journal,  which  accurately 
describes,  under  particular  circumstances,  the 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  interior  of  one  of 
these  rude  habitations, 

^*  On  our  return  from  the  Trosachs  the  even- 
ing began  to  darken,  and  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  we  were  completely  wet  before  we  had 
come  two  miles,  and  it  was  dark  when  we 
landed  with  our  boatman,  at  his  hut  upon  the 
banks  of  Loch  Katrine.  1  was  faint  from  cold ; 
the  good  woman  had  provided,  according  to  her 
promise,  a  better  fire  than  we  had  foond  in  the 
morning ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  had  sat  down  in 
the  chimney-corner  of  her  smoky  biggin,  I 
thouprht  I  had  never  felt  more  comfortable  in 
my  life :  a  pan  of  coffee  was  boiling  for  us,  and 
having  put  our  clothes  in  the  way  of  dnring,  we 
all  sat  down  thankful  for  a  shelter.  We  could 
not  prevail  upon  our  boatman,  the  master  of 
the  house,  to  draw  near  the  fire,  though  he  was 
cold  and  wet.  or  to  suffer  his  wife  to  get  him 
drv  clothes  till  she  had  served  us,  which  she 
did  most  willingly,  though  not  very  expedi- 
tiously. 

**A  Cumberland  man  of  tiie  same  rank 
would  not  have  had  such  a  notion  of  what  was 
fit  and  right  in  his  own  house,  or,  if  he  had, 
one  would  have  accused  him  of  servility ;  but  in 
the  Highlander  it  only  seemed  like  politeness 
(however  erroneous  and  painful  to  us),  natu- 
rally growing  out  of  the  dei>endence  of  the 
inferiors  of  uie  clan  upon  their  laird ;  he  did 
not,  however,  refuse  to  let  his  wife  bring  out 
the  whiskv  bottle  for  his  refreshment,  at  our 
request.  She  keeps  a  dram,'  as  the  phrase 
is:  indeed.  I  believe  there  is  scaroelv  a  lonely 
house  by  tne  waynde,  in  Scotland,  wnere  trav- 
ellers raav  not  be  accommodated  with  a  dram. 
We  asked  for  sugar,  butter,  barley-bread,  and 
milk:  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  stare  more  of 
kindness  than  wonder,  she  replied,  *  Te  Ml  get 
that,'  bringing  each  article  separatelv.  We 
caroused  our  cups  of  coffee,  laughing  like  chil- 
dren at  the  strange  atmosphere  in  which  we 
were:  the  smoke  came  in  gusts,  and  spread 
along  the  walls;  and  above  our  heads  in  the 
chimney  (where  the  hens  were  roosting)  it  ap- 
peared Hkc  clouds  in  the  sky.  We  laughed 
and  laughed  again,  in  spite  of  the  smarting  of 
our  eyes,  yet  had  a  quieter  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  beams  and  rafters  gleam- 
ing between  the  clouds  of  smoke:  they  had 
been  crusted  over  and  varnished  by  many  win- 
ters, till,  where  the  firelight  fell  upon  them, 
they  had  become  as  glcMsy  an  black  rocks,  on  a 
sunny  day,  cased  in  ice.    When  we  had  eaten 


our  supper  we  eat  aboot  half  an  1ml  ■ 
think  I  never  felt  so  deeply  the  Mum^i 
hospitable  welcome  and  a  wmrm  fire.  TVs 
of  the  house  repeated  from  time  te  tmn 
should  often  tell  of  this  night  vkav] 


we 


to  our  homee,  and  interposed  pniscsilb« 
lake,  which  he  had  more  than  oaee,  vki 
were  returning  in  the  boat,  veataiedtii 
was  ^bonnier  than  Loch  Lomond."  Oc« 
panion  from  the  Trosachs,  who,  it  iffsi 
was  an  Edinburgh  diBwin^-master  Cmi-" 
ing  the  vacation,  on  a  pedestrian  Xtm  u  k 
O'Oroat's  House,  was  to  sleep  in  th»  bssvl 
my  fellow-travelleiB,  where  the  aass  mi\ 
had  plentv  of  drv  hay.  I  do  not  bt&m  i 
the  hay  of  the  Highlands  is  ever  veiy  dr.i 
this  year  it  had  a  better  chanee  thsa  wssl  i 
or  drv,  however,  the  next  monia^  tkif  ■ 
thev  had  slept  comfortably.  Whee  I  w 
bed,  the  miatresa,  desiring  me  to  >  « 
attended  me  with  a  candle,  and  siiiit  a 
that  the  bed  was  dry,  though  not  ^aeiil* 
been  used  to.'  It  was  of  chaff ;  thoe  vta** 
others  in  the  room,  a  cupboard  and  tv»cte 
upon  one  of  which  stood  milk  in  «ooda««i 
covered  ovet.  The  walls  of  thebooHV*^ 
stone  unplaatered ;  it  consisted  of  thm  tf^ 
ments,  tne  cow-house  at  one  ead,  the  baa 
or  house  in  the  middle,  and  the  ipww  ^  a 
other  end;  the  rooms  were  divided, saipl 
the  rigging,  but  only  to  Uie  begisBiar  d  a 
roof,  so  that  there  was  a  free  pasHgt  nr  i£^ 
and  smoke  itova.  one  end  of  the  booti  ••  "i 
other.  I  went  to  bed  some  time  before  tki«j 
the  family :  the  door  was  shut  betw«n&« 
they  had  a  oright  fire,  whieh  I  eoold  m  ■" 
but  the  light  it  sent  up  amongst  the  mw^ 
rafters  and  beams,  wnich  eroawd  es^  ^ 
in  almost  as  intricate  and  fantaatar  a  ■>=■ 
as  I  have  seen  the  under-boi«fas  of  a  ^ 
beech-tree  withered  by  the  depth  d  iki 
above,  produced  the  meet  beantifaldbtf  ^ 
can  be  conceived.  It  was  like  what  I  ikai 
suppose  an  underground  cave  or  tetsyk  tc  k 
with  a  dri^inn^  or  moist  roof,  and  tka  aoA 
light  entering  m  upon  it  by  some  ■»■** 
oUier ;  and  vet  the  colonis  were  men  m 
those  of  melted  gems.  I  lay  lookiw  ^  ^ 
the  light  of  the  fire  faded  away^  sad  tltc » 
and  his  wife  and  child  had  crept  uito  their  i« 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  I  did  sot  iM 
much,  but  passed  a  comfortable  aifflit;  £>« 
bed,  though  hard,  was  warm  and  c^***-^ 
unusnalnees  of  \ny  situation  prevented  aeig 
sleeping.  I  could  hear  the  waves  beat  ^tm 
the  shore  of  the  lake ;  a  little  rill  Qk«^ 
door  made  a  much  louder  noiaa,  aBd,vW 
sat  up  in  my  bed,  I  could  see  the  lake  toflM 
an  open  window-place  at  the  bed^i  Imso.  am 
to  this,  it  rained  all  night.  I  was  1eai«^ 
by  remembrance  of  the  Trosaoba, bewOTl* 
they  were,  than  the  vision  of  tiie  ^■r^r 
hut,  which  I  could  not  get  est  of  my  •'•Ju 
thought  of  the  Faery^land  of  Speaair,aid4| 
I  hiwl  read  In  romuice  at  other  tnp*»;g 
then  what  a  feast  it  wonid  be  ^'*  ^'Tj 
Pantomime-maker  oonld  he  hot  txo^^  ^* 
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y-laneo'vith  all  its  beautiful  oolonrs  I  "  — 
AV.  W. 

g^  692.    BoTHWELL  Castlb. 

:&«  4.    Once  on  those  steeps  1  roamed.   The 

Mri.11^  is  from  the  saiue  MS.,  and  nyes  an 

aiEt  of  the  visit  to  Both  well  Castle  nere  al- 

±  t»:  — 

.1^  ^was  exceedingly  delightful  to  enter  Uius 

:i>ectedly  upon  such    a  beautiful   region. 

oastle  stanoB  nobly,  overlooking  the  Clyde. 

*wi.  we  came  up  to  it.  I  was  hurt  to  see  that 

ep-borden  had   taken   place  of  the  nat- 

overgrowings  of  the  fuin,  the  scattered 
es,  and  wild  plants.  It  is  a  large  and  grand 
o£  red  freestone,  harraomsing  perfectly  with 
rocks  of  the  river,  from  which,  no  doubt,  it 
boeu  hewn.  When  I  was  a  little  accustomed 
:ie  lumaturalness  of  a  modem  garden,  I  could 
\ielp  admiring  the  excessive  beauty  and  lux- 
^oce  of  some  of  the  plants.  jMurticularly  the 
pie-flowered  clematis,  ana  a  broad-leafed 
tping  pUtfit  without  flowers,  which  scrambled 
tlie  castle  wall,  along  with  the  ivy,  and 
*SLid.  its  vine-like  branches  so  lavishly  that  it 
-necL  to  be  in  its  natural  situation,  and  one 
Id  not  help  thinkibg  that,  though  not  self- 
ated  among  the  ruins  of  this  country,  it  must 
le  Mr  here  Iiave  its  native  abode  in  such  places. 
Dothwell  Castle  had  not  been  close  to  the 
og-las  mansion,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
tted  with  the  possessor's  miserable  conception 
Kidftrrdng  such  a  venerable  ruin ;  but  it  is  so 
ry  near  to  the  house,  that  of  necessity  the 
tasure-grounds  must  have  extended  beyond 
and  perhaps  the  neatness  of  a  shaven  lawn, 
i  the  complete  desolation  natural  to  a  ruin, 
ffht  have  made  an  unpleasing  contrast ;  and, 
iides  being  within  the  precincts  of  the  nlea- 
re-f?Tonnds,  and  so  very  near  to  the  dwelling 
a  noble  family,  it  has  forfeited,  in  some  de- 
9e,  its  independent  majesty,  and  becomes  a 
ibatary  to  the  mansion :  its  solitude  being  in- 
rrupted,  it  has  no  longer  the  command  over 
e  mind  in  sending  it  back  into  past  times, 

excluding  the  ordinary  feelings  which  we 
»ar  about  us  in  daily  life.  We  had  then 
ily  to  regret  that  the  castle  and  the  bouse  were 
•  near  to  each  other ;  and  it  was  impossible 
it  to  regret  it ;  for  the  ruin  presides  m  state 
rer  the  river,  far  from  city  or  town,  as  if  it 
Light  have  a  peculiar  privilege  to  preserve  its 
lemori^  of  past  ages,  and  maintain  its  own 
liaracter  for  centuries  to  come.  We  sat  upon  a 
enoh  under  the  high  trees,  and  had  beautiful 
iews  of  the  different  reaches  of  the  river, 
bove  and  below.  On  the  opposite  bank,  which 
I  finely  wooded  with  elms  and  other  trees,  are 
he  remains  of  a  priory  built  upon  a  rock  ;  and 
ock  and  ruin  are  so  blended,  that  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  otner. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  tJie  little 
!«mnant.of  this  holy  place ;  elm-trees  (for  we 
vere  near  enough  to  distingnish  them  by  their 
lranchA<<)  grow  out  of  the  walls,  and  overshadow 
I   smnll,   but  very    elegant  window.     It  can 

loaroely  be  conceived  what  a  grace  the  castle 


and  priory  impart  to  each  other ;  and  the  river 
Clyde  flows  on,  smooth  and  unruffled,  below, 
seeming  to  my  thoughts  more  in  harmony 
with  the  sober  and  statelv  images  of  former 
times,  than  if  it  had  roarea  over  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, forcing  its  sound  upon  the  ear.  It  blended 
gentlv  with  the  warbling  of  the  smaller  birds, 
and  tne  chattering  of  the  larger  ones^  that  had 
made  their  nests  in  the  ruins.  In  this  fortress 
the  chief  of  the  £nglish  nobility  were  confined 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbnm.  If  a  man  is 
to  be  a  prisoner,  he  scarcely  could  have  a  more 
pleasant  place  to  solace  his  captivity;  but  I 
thought  that,  for  close  confinement,  1  should 
prefer  the  banks  of  a  lake,  or  the  seaside,  llie 
greatest  charm  of  a  brook  or  river  is  in  the  lib- 
erty to  pursue  it  through  its  windings ;  you  can 
then  take  it  in  whatever  mood  you  like  j  silent 
or  noisy,  sportive  or  quiet.  The  beauties  of  a 
brook  or  nver  must  be  sought,  and  the  pleasure 
is  in  going  in  search  of  them :  those  of  a  lake  or 
of  the  sea  come  to  you  of  themselves.  These 
rude  warriors  cared  little,  perhaps,  about 
either ;  and  yet,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Chaucer  and  from  the  old  romances, 
more  interesting:  passions  were^  connected  with 
natural  objects  in  the  days  of  chivalry  than  now  ; 
though  going  in  search  of  scenerv,  as  it  is  called, 
had  not  then  been  thought  of.  1  had  previously 
heard  nothii^  of  Bothwell  Castle,  at  least 
nothing  that  i  remembered ;  therefore,  perhaps, 
my  pleasure  was  greater,  compared  with  what 
I  received  elsewhere,  than  others  might  feel."" 
MS,  Journal, 

Page  694.    Habt*s-horn  Tbes. 

**  In  the  time  of  the  first  Robert  de  Clifford, 
in  the  year  1333  or  1334,  £dward  Baliol  king  of 
Scotland  came  into  Westmoreland,  and  stayed 
some  time  with  the  said  Robert  at  his  castles 
of  Appleby,  Brougham,  and  Pendragon.  And 
during  that  time  the^  ran  a  stag  by  a  single 
greyhound  out  of  Whmfell  Park  to  Redkirk,  in 
Scotland,  and  back  again  to  this  place :  where, 
being  both  spent,  the  st^  leaped  over  the  pales, 
but  oied  on  the  other  side  ;  and  the  greyhound, 
attempting  to  leap,  fell,  and  died  on  tne  contrary 
side.  In  memory  of  tnis  fact  the  stag's  horns 
were  nidled  upon  a  tree  just  by,  and  (the  dog 
being  named  Hercules)  this  rhythm  was  made 
upon  them :  — 

*  Hercules  klUed  Hart  s  greeae, 
And  Hart  s  greeM  killed  Hercules.* 

The  tree  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  HartV 
hom  Tree.  The  horns  in  process  of  time  were 
almost  grown  over  by  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  another  pair  was  put  up  in  their  place."  — 
NiCHOLgON  AND  BuBN8*8  History  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland, 

The  tree  has  now  disappeared,  but  I  well  re- 
member its  imposing  appearance  as  it  stood, 
in  a  decayed  state,  by  the  side  of  the  highroad 
leading  from  Penrith  to  Appleby.  This  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  interesting  tradi- 
tions and  vestiges  of  antiquity,  viz.  Julianas 
Bower ;  Brougham  and  Penrith  Castles ;  Pen- 
rith Beacon,  and  the  curious  remains  in  Penrith 
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Churchyard ;  Arthar's  Roand  Table,  and.  close 
by,  Maybrough ;  the  excavatiou,  oallba  the 
Giant's  Cave,  on  the  banks  of  the  Emont ;  Lone 
Meg  and  her  Daughters,  near  Eden,  etc.   W.  W. 

Pa^  G94.      C0UI<TE8S'tt  PiLLAB. 

This  still  stands. 

Page  095.    Roman  Antiquities. 

Hodgson's  Historu  qf  Northumberland  says 
that  one  of  Agricola^  two  legions  came  to  Am- 
bleside and  there  divided ;  one  division  going 
by  Grasmere  and  the  Raise  to  Carlisle,  while 
the  other  went  over  Kirkstone  to  Penrith. 

1832 

Pa^  696.    Dbvotional  Incitements. 

This  poem  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  in 
old  age  Wordsworth  still  preserved  his  young 
love  for  Nature,  and  his  magical  inten>retive 
power.  The  keenness  of  insight,  the  lyric  rap- 
ture, the  soothing  effect  of  this  work  written  at 
the  ^e  of  sixty-two,  indicate  that  the  prayer 
he  uttered  for  another  had  been  answered  for 
him,  and  an  old  age  serene  and  bright  had  been 
granted. 

Page  698.  To  B.  R.  Haydon,  on  Sebino 
HIS  Picture  of  Napoleon  Buonapabte 
ON  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

The  picture  is  described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  301  of 
the  Life  qf  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon. 

Page  700,  **  If  thou  indeed  debiye  thy 
LaoHT,'*  etc. 

This  poem  shonld  preface  every  edition  of 
the  poet's  works  as  it  did  that  of  1845,  at  his 
request.    See  ^^  Letter  to  Lady  Beaumont." 

Page  700.    To  the  Author's  Portrait. 

The  portrait  here  alluded  to  was  painted  by 
H.  W.  Pickerfi^l,  R.  A.,  at  the  request  of  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  picture  hangs  in  the  dining  hall 
at  St.  John's.    It  was  completed  in  1832. 

1833 

Page  700.    A  Wren's  Nest. 
All  the  conditions  revealed  in  this  poem  are 
itill  to  be  found  at  Rydal. 

Page  707.    To  the  River  Greta. 

Line  5.  But  if  thou  {like  Cocytus,  eto.^  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Yorksh^,  the  hostess  of  the  inn,  proud  of  her 
skill  in  etymology,  said,  that  \'  the  name  of  the 
river  was  taken  from  the  bridpe^  the  form  of 
which,  as  every  one  must  notice,  exactly  re- 
sembled a  grreat  A."  Dr.  Whitajcer  has  de- 
rived it  from  the  word  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  north  of  England,  "  to  greet ;  '*  signifying 
to  lament  aloud,  mostly  with  weeping :  a  con- 
jecture rendered  more  probable  from  the  st^my 
and  rocky  channel  of  both  the  Cnmberland  and 
Yorkshire   rivers.    The    Cumberland    Greta, 


though  it  does  not,  among  the 
take  up  that  name  till  within  thz«e 
disapnearance  in  the  river  I>er««iC  v 
conaiaered  as  having  its  source  in  ^ 
cove  of  Wythbnm,  and  thence  flovii: 
Thirlmere.  The  beautiful  featnntd  tkc 
are  known  only  to  those  wbo^  ttsTtLs 
tween  Grasmere  and  Keswick,  have  %tsM. 
main  road  in  the  vale  of  Wvthbom,  tuL  t 
ing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  l^  1 
proceeded  with  it  on  the  right  hax^ 

The  channel  of  the  Greta,  tmmediit^rtt 
Keswick,  has,  for  the  i^nrposesof  ha^dm  ^ 
in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  the  bu 
stones  which,  by  their  oonoimioo  ia  ki^u 
produced  the  loud  and  awful  nnwi  vta 
m  the  sonnet. 

*^The  scenery  npoa  this  aivei,"  sril 
Sonthey  in  his  Colloquies,  ^  wbev  c  ^ 
under  the  woody  side  of  Lati^g,  b  «f  ^ti 
and  most  rememberable  kind :  — 

*  —  ambiguo  lapsu  refloitqiw  ioiiqiaa, 
Occurreiuque  dta  ventoxaa 


w.r 

Page  707.  In  Sight  qf  the  Towi  or  C?^ 

ERMOUTH. 

Line  1.  The  poet^s  father  was  ImwiB] 
churchyard  of  St.  Blichael's  at  Cott<  1— ^ 

Line  2.  Catherine  and  Thomas,  tk*  ?tr 
children,  are  buried  in  the  Poet^  Coob.  u) 
mere  Churchyard. 

Page  707.  Address  fboh  the  Srs:!  \ 

COOKERMOUTH  CaSTUE. 

Cockermonth  Castle  stands  on  i»  etmA 
not  far  from  the  manor-house  in  wki^  Wd 
worth  was  bom.  It  is  easv  to  imss™^  ^  ^ 
ence  of  such  a  ruin  upon  nia  susoeptilik  ul 
in  childhood.    See  *' The  Ptehide,^  L  3^^ 

Page  708.  Nun's  Weix,  Briorar. 

Line  11.  By  hooded  Fotoresses,  eft.  i 
tached  to  the  church  of  Brigham  vu&rtfl 
chantiy,  which  held  a  moiety  of  thtrnttv  * 
in  the  decapred  parsonage  some  vwt««W« 
nastic  architecture  are  still  to  beseea.  W  } 

Page  708.  Mart  Queen  of  Scots  L^ 
AT  the  Mouth  of  the  Dsbwemt. 

*^The  fears  and  impatience  of  Mai;  vr  I 
great,"  says  Robertson,  *'  that  the  P*^ 
nsher-boatlMid  with  about  twenty  sttaflw 
landed  at  Workington,  in  Citmberkfid:  * 
thence  she  was  conducted  with  masr  ms^\ 
respect  to  Carlisle."  The  apartroeirt  a  »J« 
the  Qneen  had  slept  at  Workington  HaD  >nH 
she  was  received  by  Sir  Henry  Curwa  » i 
came  her  rank  and  misfortunes)  vtt  kef  fj 
served,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  tsifcrH 
left  it;  and  one  cannot  but  refrrt  dtti*^ 
necessary  alterations  in  the  niAieMBCH|>y  M 
be  effected  without  its  destmetioa.     W. " 

Page  709.  Stavzab  Suooestid  ik  a  Sn*i 

ROAT  OFF  Saint  Bees'  Heads.  _. , 

St.  Beet'  Heads,  ancienCy  called  tki  Ci^ 
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blu^  are  a  consDicaons  sea-mark  for  allves- 
z^iling:  in  the  K.£.  parts  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
V>ay,  one  side  of  wnioh  is  formed  by  the 
<3xna  headland,  stands  the  Tillage  of  St. 
;  a  place  distii^nished,  from  verr  early 
^    £or  its  religions  and  scholastic  f  ounda- 

t;.  Sees,*'  say  Nicholson  and  Bnms,  **had 
une  from  Bega,  an  holy  woman  from  Ire- 

'^who  is  said  to  have  founded  here,  about 
rf^SkT  of  our  Lord  650,  a  small  monastery, 
e  jifterwards  a  church  was  built  in  mem- 
€  her. 

riie  aforesaid  religious  house,  being  de- 
ed by  the  Danes,  was  restored  by  William 
[escmens.  son  of  Kanulph,and  brother  of 
Lilph  de  Meschiens,  first  Earl  of  Cumber- 

atter  t^e  Cononest ;  and  made  a  cell  of  a 
*  and  six  Benedictine  monks  to  the  Abbey 
;.  Mary  at  York." 

veral  traditions  of  miracles,  connected  with 
foundation  of  the  first  of  these  religions 
kes,  surviye  among  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
-hood  ;  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  these 
izas ;  and  another,  of  a  somewhat  bolder 
more  peculiar  character,  has  furnished  the 
ect  of  a  spirited  |)oem  by  the  Rev.  R.  Park- 
as M.  A.,  late  Divinity  Lecturer  of  St.  Bees' 
egre,  ana  now  Fellow  of  the  Collegiate 
LTobi  of  Manchester. 

fter  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
hbishop  Grindal  founded  a  free  school  at  St. 
s^jfrom  which  the  connties  of  Cumberland 

Westmoreland  have  derived  great  benefit : 

reoenUv,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl 
Lonsdale,  a  college  nas  been  established 
re  for  the  education  of  ministers  for  the  Eng- 

Chureh.  The  old  Conventual  Church  has 
D  repaired  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
f.  Dr.  Ainger,  the  Heaa  of  the  College,  and 
rell  -worthy  of  being  visited  by  any  strangers 
0  might  be  led  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  this 
ibrated  spot. 

The  form  of  stanza  in  this  Poem,  and  some- 
ag  in  ^the  stvle  of  versification,  are  adopted 
en  the  **  St.  Monica,"  a  poem  of  much  beauty 
m  a  monostio  subject,  oy  Charlotte  Smith  : 
ady  to  whom  English  verse  is  under  greater 
igations  than  are  likely  to  be  either  acknow- 
^ed  or  remembered.  She  wrote  little,  and 
kt  little  nnambitiously,  but  with  true  feeling 

rural  nature,  at  a  time  when  nature  was  not 
loh  regarded  by  English  PoeU;  for  in  point 
time  her  earlier  writmgs  preceded,  I  beueve, 
)se  of  Cowper  and  Bums.  W.  W. 
Line  73.  Are  not^  in  aodh^  their  Requiem's 
Ted  ties,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  tread- 
r  upon  tender  ground  ;  but  to^  the  intelli- 
nt  reader  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  due.^  The 
flyers  of  survivors,  during  passionate  grief  for 
B  recent  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  as  the 
iect  of  those  prayers  could  no  longer  be  the 
Sering  body  01  the  dving,  would  naturally  be 
icnlated  for  the  souls  of  the  departed;  the 
rriers  between  the  two  worlds  dissolving  he- 
re the  power  of  love  and  faith.    The  ministers 

religion,  from  their  habitual  attendance  upon 


sick-beds,  would  be  daily  witnesses  of  these  be- 
nign results ;  and  hence  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  aim  at  giving  to  them  permanence, 
by  embodying  them  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
recurring  at  stated  periods.  All  this,  as  it  was 
in  course  of  nature,  so  was  it  blameless,  and 
even  praiseworthy  ;  some  of  its  effects,  in  that 
rude  state  of  society,  could  not  but  be  siUutary. 
No  reflecting  person,  however,  can  view  without 
sorrow  the  abuses  which  rose  out  of  thus  for- 
malising sublime  instincts,  and  disinterested 
movements  of  passion,  and  perverting  them  into 
means  of  gratif]ring  the  ambition  and  rapacity 
of  the  priesthood.  But,  while  we  deplore  and 
are  indi|rnant  at  these  abuses,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  we  imputed  the  origin  of  the 
offices  to  prospective  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
the  monks  anci  clergy :  they  were  at  first  sincere 
in  their  sympathy,  and  in  their  degree  dupes 
rather  of  their  own  creed,  than  artful  and  de- 
signing naen.  Charity  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
safest  fiTuide  that  we  can  take  in  judging  our 
feUow-men,  whether  of  past  ages  or  of  the  pre- 
sent time.    W.  W. 

Lme  162.  teaching  qf  St.  Bees.  See  "  The 
Excursion,"  seventh  part,  and  "Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sonnets,"  second  part,  near  the  beginning. 
W.  W. 

Page  712.  On  Entsbino  Douolas  Bat,  Iblb 

OF  MAN. 

Line  1.    Cohom.   A  Dutch  military  engineer. 

Line  8.  The  Tower  of  Refu^.  an  ornament 
to  Douglas  Bay,  was  erected  chieny  through  the 
humamty  and  zeal  of  Sir  William  Hillary ;  and 
he  also  was  the  founder  of  the  lifeboat  estab- 
lishment at  that  place;  by  which,  under  his 
superintendence,  and  often  by  his  exertions  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  many  sea- 
men and  passengers  have  been  saved.    W .  W. 

Line  14.  Uiliary.  Under  date  of  Jnly  3. 
1828,  on  the  Isle  of  Man  Dorothy  writes :  **  Sir 
Wm.  Hilary  saved  a  boy's  life  toAlay  in  the  har- 
bour. He  raised  a  regiment  for  Government, 
and  chose  his  own  reward  —  a  Baronetcy." 

Page  712.    Isle  op  Man. 
Of   course    the  Fenwick  note  "William" 
should  be  John. 

Page  713.    Isle  of  Man. 

Line  8.  v*'teran  Marine.  Henry  Hutchin- 
son, the  poet's  brother-in-law.  See  Fenwick 
note  to  the  following  sonnet. 

Pa^  713.    Bt  a  Rbtibed  Marinsb. 

This  unpretending  sonnet  is  by  a  gentlemsn 
nearly  connected  with  me,  and  I  hope,  as  it  falls 
so  easily  into  its  place,  that  both  the  writer 
and  the  reader  will  excuse  its  appearance  here. 
W.  W. 

Page  713.    At  Bala-Saui,  Isle  of  Man^ 
Line  3.    Rushen  Abbey.    W.  W. 

Page  713.    Tynwald  Hill. 

Line  9.    Q/f  with  yon  cioud^  old  Snc^feUi 
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The  summit  of  this  mountain  is  well  chosen  bv 
Cowley  as  the  scene  of  the  ^*  Vision,*'  in  which 
the  snectral  angel  discourses  with  him  concern- 
ing the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  ^*I 
found  m^^self,"  says  he,  **on  the  top  of  that 
famous  mil  in  the  Island  Mona,  which  has  the 
prospect  of  three  great,  and  not  long  since  most 
nappy,  kingdoms.  As  soon  as  ever  I  looked 
upon  tnem,  they  called  forth  the  sad  represen- 
tation of  all  the  sins  and  all  the  miseries  that 
had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years.'*  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  passions,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  work,  strikingly  resemble  those  which  led 
to  tiie  disasters  the  philosophic  writer  so  feel- 
ingly bewails.  God  grant  that  the  resemblance 
may  not  become  still  more  striking  as  months 
and  years  advance  I    W.  W. 

Pa^  715.  Ow  REyiaiTiNo  Dunollt  Castlv. 

This  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  had  been  executed  for  their 
own  amusement  by  some  labourers  employed 
about  the  place.    W.  W. 

Page  716.    Cavb  of  Staffa. 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
**  How  came  this  and  the  two  following  sonnets 
to  be  written,  after  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
in  the  preceding  one  ?  **  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  reasonable  displeasure  of  the 
master  of  the  steamboat,  I  returned  to  the 
cave,  and  explored  it  under  circumstances  more 
favourable  to  those  imaginative  impressions 
which  it  is  so  wonderfully  fitted  to  make  upon 
the  mind.    W.  W. 

Page  717.    Flowbbs  on  thk  Top  of  th» 

PiLLABS  AT  THB  EnTBAKCE  OF  THE  CaVE. 

Line  1.  Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was 
cast,  etc.  Upon  the  head  of  the  columns  which 
form  the  front  of  the  cave  rests  a  body  of  de- 
composed basaltic  matter,  which  was  richly 
decorated  with  that  large  bright  flower,  the  ox- 
eyed  daisy.  I  had  noticed  the  same  flower  grow- 
ing with  profusion  among  the  bold  rocks  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  making  a 
brilliant  contrast  with  their  black  and  gloomy 
surfaces.    W.  W. 

Page  717.    Iona. 

The  four  last  lines  of  this  sonnet  are  adopted 
from  a  well-known  sonnet  of  Russel,  as  convey- 
ing my  feeling  better  than  any  words  of  my  own 
could  do.    W.W. 

Page  719.  The  Riveb  Eden,  Cumberland. 

Line  5.  Yet  fetched  from  Paradise,  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  there  is  more  of  the  poet  than 
the  sound  etymologist  in  this  derivation  of  the 
name  Eden.  On  the  western  coast  of  Cumber- 
land is  a  rivulet  which  enters  the  sea  at  Mores- 
by, known  also  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Eden.  May  not  the  latter  syllable 
come  from  the  word  Dean,  a  valley?  Lang^ 
dale,  near  Ambleside,  is  by  the  inhabitants 
called  Langden.  The  former  syllable  occuiv  in 


the  name  Emont,  a  princip^  feedcrof  tkia 
and  the  stream  which  flows,  when  lk  vk 
out,  over  Cartmel  Sands,  is  called  tb  £i 
French  —  aqua,  Tditin.     W.  W. 

Page  720.    Nunnebt. 

Line  2.  the  Pennine  Aljm.  Tk  eks 
Crussfell.    W.W. 

Line  14.  Cajud,  etc  At  Cofl^,  t  fev  ■ 
below  Nunnery,  the  Eden  is  cnmd  r 
magnificent  yiaduct ;  and  anocber  d  i 
works  is  thrown  over  a  deep  glea  or  nr^ 
a  very  short  di«t,anoft  from  the  aan  o4 
W.W  ~ 

Page  721.  Steamboats,  Yusxxil  4 
Railways. 

See  ''The  Lake  Dbtriet  Def«e  Saoet 
bv  Canon  Rawnsley,  in  TVaajadMM  #  I 
IVordswortfi  Society, 

Page  721.  The  MoNnfCHT  CooN 
Called  Lono  Mbo  and  heb  DAViES 

NEAB  THB  RiYER  £dEN. 

Line  1.  A  weight  of  ave,  lue ea^ to  &(^ 
The  daughters  of  Lew  Meig,  placed  iatpo 
cirde  eignty  vards  in  diameter,  are  sentfT^ 
in  number  aoove  nound :  a  Httk  vty*! 
the  circle  stands  Long  Meg  hefsdf, »  s^ 
stone,  eighteen  feet  high.  When  I  &*  * 
this  monument,  as  I  came  on  it  by  «bfH 
might  overrate  its  importance  as  sb  ob^ ;  ^ 
though  it  will  not  bear  a  oompariMS  ra>M 
henge,  I  must  say,  I  have  not  nea  OT^ 
reliaue  of  those  dark  ages  whveh  eta  pcctadl 
rival  it  in  singularity  and  dignity  a  iff^ 
anoe.    W.  W. 

Page  721.    Lowtheb.  ^ 

Lowther  Castle  is  about  five  B^ei  ^ 
Pooley  bridge,  Ullawater.  Lordl/mrfakj 
a  patron  of  the  poets,  and  the  Castk  v»j^ 
qnent  meeting-plaoe  of  Wordsworth  lad  \ 
friends. 

Page  721.    To  the  Eabl  of  Low=;"i 

Tms  sonnet  was  written  iranoediiwT*^ 

certain  trials  took  place  at  the  ODBtoM 

Assizes,  when  the  Earl  of  I^i>°*^||!S"!JS 
quence  of  repeated  and  long-oantiBoM  itw 
upon  his  character  through  the  local  P'^V^ 
thought  it  right  to  prosecute  the  com** 
and  proprietors  of  three  sevenl  Jo"*"**;  I 
Yerdict  of  libel  was  given  in  ooe ****l?JJ 
the  others,  the  prosecutions  wew  ^I"*^ 
upon  the  individuals  retracting  sni  "?"u 
the  charges,  expressing  regret  thii  wy^ 
been  made,  and  promising  to  abstaiBtnoi' 
like  in  future.    W.  W. 

Page  722.  The  SomfAMBrusr.  ^ 
Line  1.  Lyulph't  Tower,  A  pl«>f«*^ 
buUt  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfoft  »l«r" 
banks  of  UUswater.  W.W.  Vtm^ 
are  reached  from  Grasmere  bv  th«  vrt^ 
path  over  Helvellyn.  See  "AWF**^^ 
ley.*' 
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»e  3.    force,    A  word  naed  in  the  Lake 
•ict  for  Waterfall.    W.  W. 

X834 
se  725.    **  Not  m  the  Luom  Iktsbyalb 


is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Edin- 
k  Remtw  was  attacking  Byron,  Words- 
\%.  wrote :  **  The  young  man  will  do  some- 
%  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun.  Bnt  these 
dvra,  jost  because  he  is  a  lord,  set  upon 
''  Although  Byron  in  ''Enelish  Bards 
Scotch  Re  viewers     alluded  to  Wordsworth 

**  That  mild  spoaUte  from  poetie  rule/' 

later  in  life  after  meeting  Wordsworth  at 
imer  on  being  asked  how  he  was  impressed, 
e plied  :  ''  Whv,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  but 
feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  visit  to 
end,  and  that  was  rtvertnct,^^ 

age  727.    Thb  Redbreast. 
line  45.    MaithtvOy  Mark^  etc.    These  words 
a  part  of  a  child's  prayer,  still  in  general 
throoghont  the  northern  counties.     W.  W. 

*af;e  728.    Lines  Sugoestbd  bt  a  Pob- 

*.IT  FROM  THE  PENCIL  OF  F.  StONB. 

ilie  **J.  Q.**  of  the  Fen  wick  note  was 
Bs  Jemima  QuiUinan,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
ward  QnilUnan.  See  ''Li  the  Woodj  of 
dal." 

1835 

Page  734.    Writtbn  aftbb    the   Death 

CHARLES  Lamb. 
Lines  1,  2.    Lamb  died  on  the  27th  of  De- 
mber,  18:^,  and  was  buried  in  a  lot  selected 
himself  in  Edmonton  Churchyard.   See  note 
**  Farewell  Lines." 

Line  23.  From  the  most  gentle  creature 
rsed  in  fields.  This  way  of  indicatin|:  the 
ime  of  my  lamented  friend  has  been  found 
nit  with  ;  perhaps  rightlr  so ;  bnt  I  may  say 
justification  of  the  double  sense  of  the  word, 
At  similar  allusions  are  not  uncommon  in 
ritaphs.  One  of  the  best  in  our  language  in 
trse  I  ever  read,  was  upon  a  person  who  bore 
le  name  of  Palmer;  and  the  course  of  the 
loneht,  throughout,  turned  upon  the  Life  of 
te  Deputed,  considered  as  a  pilgrimage.  Nor 
in  I  think  that  the  objection  in  the  present 
ise  will  have  much  force  widi  anj  one  who 
tmerobers  Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  sonnet 
Idre^sed  to  his  own  name,  and  ending  — 

*No  deed  of  mino  shsU  ahsme  thee,  gentle  nsm«  I  *' 

W.  W. 

Line  60.  Thouwerta9comer,ek/Q,  Lamb  was 
*^  sooner  of  the  fields  "  until  he  virited  the 
•akes.  To  the  first  invitation  hither  he  replied : 
Sweets,  sweets,  markets,  theatres,  churches, 
event  Gardens,  shops  sparkling  with  pretty 
tees  of  industrious  milliners.  .  .  .  O  city,  for 
bin  may  Keswick  and  her  giant  brood  go  hang." 
When  the  Lakes  had  wrought  their  spell 
pon  him,  he  wrote :  **  We  thought  we  had  got 


into  fairyland.  .  .  Skiddaw,  oh,  its  fine  black 
head,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of  it.  .  .  .  It  was 
a  day  that  will  stand  out  like  a  mountain,  I 
am  sure,  in  my  life.  I  was  very  lUUe,  I  had 
been  dreaming  I  was  great." 

Line  86.  Her  love^  ete.  See  Landor,  **  To  the 
Sister  of  £lia." 

Page  736.  Extempore  Effusion  upon  the 
Death  of  James  Hooo. 

Lines  1-4.    See  *'  Yarrow  Visited,"  note. 

Line  23.  How  fast,  etc.  Walter  Scott  died 
Sept.  21,  1832:  S.  T.  Coleridge  died  July  25, 
1834  :  Charles  Lamb  died  Dec.  27, 1834  ^George 
Crabbe  died  Feb.  3,  1834;  Felicia  Hemans 
died  May  16, 1836. 

Z836 

Page  741.    Novembbr  1836. 

Sani  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  sister, 
who  had  been  so  much  both  to  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  died  at  Rydal  in  June,  1836,  and  was 
buried  in  Grasmere  Churchyard.  Such  nlaces 
as  **  Sara  and  Mary  Crags,"  near  John's  Grove, 
''Rock  of  Names,"  and  Sara's  Seat  by  Thirl- 
mere,  perpetuated  her  name  in  the  Lakes. 

Page  741.  "Su  Months  to  Six  Yeaba 
Added  be  Remained." 

Alluding  to  the  poet's  son  Thomas,  who  died 
December,  1812. 

1837 

Pa^  741.    To  Henrt  Crabb  Robinson. 

It  IS  impossible  to  fix  accurately  the  date  of 
every  sonnet  in  this  series.  Prof.Dowden  savs 
they  comprise  the  time  between  1837  and  1842. 

Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  1837,  will  be 
found^  an  interestiujg  commentanr  of  this  tour. 
In  writing  to  Wordsworth  of  this  tour  in  pro- 
spective Robinson  said :  *'  I  am  pleased  when 
1  am  called  on  to  spend  at  the  suggestion  c^ 
others." 

Page  742.    Musings  near  Aquapbndbntk. 

Line  57.  ''The  Wizard  qf  the  North.''  Under 
date  of  June  12  Robinson  writes :  **  As  long  as 
the  light  lasted  I  read  Lockhart's  L\fe  <f  Scott 
which  Ticknor  had  lent  me." 

Line  76.  He  said,  ''When  I  am  there*'  etc. 
These  words  were  quoted  to  me  from  Tar- 
row  Un visited  "  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  I 
visited  him  at  Abbotsford,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Italy;  and  the  affecting 
condition  in  which  he  was  when  he  looked  upon 
Rome  from  the  Janicnlar  Mount,  was  reported 
to  me  by  a  lady  who  had  the  honour  of  conduct- 
ing him  thither.    W.  W. 

Line  98.  The  whole  world's  Darling,  WhUe 
writing  this  of  Scott,  Wordsworth  Was  much 
pleased  that  an  edition  of  his  own  works  was 
being  ^nared  in  America  by  Prof.  Henry  Reed . 
of  Fnilaaelphia.  See  *'0n  the  Departure  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Abbotsford." 

Line  IfiO.  Mount  Calvary,  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  earth  had  been  brought  here  from 
Mount  Calvary  to  form  a  borial-gronnd. 
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Lines  233-236.  Savona  .  .  .  Chiabrera, 
*^  Wordsworth  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  place 
and  thong:ht  it  a  ht  residence  for  such  a  poet/' 
—  fl.  C.  Robinson. 

Line  241.  hia  sepulchral  verse.  If  any  Eng- 
lish reader  should  t>e  desirous  of  knowing  how 
far  I  am  justified  in  thus  describing  the  epi- 
taphs of  Chiabrera,  he  will  find  translated  speci- 
mens of  them  on  pages  388-391.    W.  W. 

Line  204.    Bay.    Bay  of  Naples. 

Line  300.  vault.  Alluding  to  the  legend  that 
8t.  Peter  was  imprisoned  here,  and  caused  a 
spring  to  flow  in  order  that  he  might  baptize 
his  keeper. 

Line  3?2.  to-morrow  greet.  **  We  entered 
Rome  in  good  spirits."  —  H.  C.  Robinson. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  advert  to  the 
religious  movement  that,  since  the  composition 
of  these  verses  in  1837,  has  made  itself  felt, 
more  or  less  strongly,  throughout  the  JBnglish 
Church  ;  —  a  movement  that  takes,  for  its  first 
principle,  a  devout  deference  to  the  voice  of 
Christian  antiquity.  It  is  not  mv  office  to  pass 
judgment  on  questions  of  theological  detail ; 
but  my  own  repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  sys- 
tem of  Romanism  has  been  so  repeatedly  and, 
I  trust,  feelingly  expressed,  that  I  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  a  leaning  that  way,  if  I  do  not  join 
in  tne  grave  charge,  tnrown  out,  perhaps  in  the 
heat  01  controversy,  against  the  learned  and 
pious  men  to  whose  laboura  I  allude.  I  speak 
apart  from  controversy  ;  but,  with  strong  faith 
in  the  moral  temper  which  would  elevate  the 

S resent  by  doii^  reverence  to  the  past,  I  would 
raw  cheerful  auguries  for  the  En^lbh  Church 
from  this  movement,  as  likely  to  restore  among 
us  a  tone  of  piety  more  earnest  and  real  than 
that  produced  by  the  mere  formalities  of  the 
understandiiig,  refusing,  in  a  degree  which  I 
cannot  but  mment,  that  its  own  temper  and 
judgment  shall  be  controlled  by  those  of  anti- 
quity.    W.  W. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  connection  with  the 
spirit  of  this  note  that  Wordsworth  at  this 
time  was  intimate  with  the  young  poet  and 
preacher  F.  W.  Faber,  who  haa  come  to  Amble- 
side as  curate,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
Benson  Harrison,  one  of  the  Rydal  Dorothys. 
(See  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  *'  The  Last  of  the  Rydal 
Dorothys  "  in  a  Rambler's  Note  Book.)  The 
influence  of  Wordsworth  upon  Faber  was  very 
marked,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his  poems  written  at 
the  Lakes.  An  interestina:  memorial  of  this 
friendship  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bible  of  Words- 
worth's old  age,  i>resented  to  him  in  1842  by 
Faber.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  Woroester,  Mass.,  who  has  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  inscription  which  it  bears :  — 

William  Wordtworih 

Frifm  Frederick  Wm.  Faber 

In  affectionate  acknowledgment  of  tttt  kindnesses^ 
and  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  Ms  friandship. 
Ambleside,    New  Yearns  Eve,  1842  ▲.  d. 

Be  steadfast  in  the  Covenant,  and  be  conversant 
therein,  and  wax  old  in  thy  work. 

Ecclesiastieusy  xL  20. 


Page  7^8.    The  Pinb  of  I^xts 

Linel.    Pine.   *'Aprill6.  ItwasMr.lk 

who  informed  us  of  the  pine  tz«e.'''i 

Robinson. 

Line  7.  Within  a  couple  of  boas  4 
arrival  at  Rome,  I  saw  from  Monte  P^ 
Pine  tree  as  described  in  the  S<mDet ;  ui  ifl 
expressing  admiration  at  the  beauty  «f  a  1 
pearance,  I  was  told  by  an  acguainttBW  ^1 
fellow-traveller,  who  hafmened  to  jou  b  1:1 
moment,  that  a  prioe  had  been  paid  far  :  \ 
the  late  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  upon  conAritt  a 
the  proprietor  should  not  mot  ^P<»  h*  '^ 
intention  of  catting  it  down.    W.  W. 

Page  748.    At  Rome  —  RBOBm,  dc 
Alluding  to  the  fact  that  Nieboltf  bdfl 
doubt  upon  the  legendary  hittaiy  of  £■«• 

Page  749.    Plea  fob  the  Hutosus. 
Line  14. 

Qneni  virum  — —  lyra  —— 

sumes  oelabntfe  Clio  ?    V.  V. 

Page  750.    From  the  Alban  Hiua 
Line  10.    twice  excUted,     In  her  Aispa 
period,  and  again  at  the  Italian  RemioMft 

Pa^  751 .  Near  the  Lake  of  TBEAsmB 
This  and  the  followine^  sonnet  allsiir  &  aj 
defeat  of  Flaminins  by  Hannibal. 
Line  7.    EiU.    Sanguinetta    W.  W. 

Page  761,    The  Cuckoo  at  Lavehsa. 

Line  29.  far-famed  Pile.  MonMtoTflfM 
Francis. 

On  entering  we  were  courteously  reeend  ^ 
the  poor  and  numble  monks.    W.  W. 

Pa^753.  At  THE  Convent  <»Ci«Aiiw^ 
This  famous  sanctuary  was  the  onsisi]  <| 
tablishment  of  Ssdnt  Romualdo  (or  Riav^ 
as  our  ancestors  Sax<mi9ed  the  nameV  aj 
11th  century,  the  ground  (campo)  beise  p^ 
by  Count  Maldo.  The  Camalddensi,  b«*«^ 
have  spread  wide  as  a  branch  of  B^^dirGN 
and  may  therefore  be  classed  amoof  tk  ^ 
tlemen  of  the  monastic  orders.  TW  »am 
comprehends  two  orders,  mcmks  sad  ^f^^'^ 
BsrmWised  by  their  arms,  two  doves  dr^^ 
out  of  the  same  cup.  The  raonastery  ii™ 
the  monks  here  reside  is  beaotifoUy  wxa^* 
but  a  large  unattractive  edifice,  not  iib&  ^ 
factory,  rhe  hermitage  is  placed  in  >Jfff! 
and  wider  region  of  the  f  orest^  It  coMpwaW 
between  twenty  and  thirty  distinct  rajkiw 
each  including  for  its  single  hermit  sa  itcM 
piece  of  ground  and  three  very  smsH  1^ 
ments.  There  are  days  of  iaduksBWJ" 
the  hermit  may  quit  his  cell,  and  vm  mff\ 
arrives  he  descends  from  the  mooitais  w 
takes  his  abode  among  the  monks.  , 

My  companion  had  in  tha  year  1831  bmm 
with  the  monk,  the  subject  ol  thest  tso  ><|^ 
nets,  who  showed  hira  his  abode  s^"{  7^ 
hermits.  It  is  from  him  that  I  !««»•«* 
f oUowhig  partioulaiB.    HewastheatkNAM^ 
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of  a^,  but  his  appearance  vas  that  of  an 
man.  He  had  been  a  painter  by  profes- 
but  on  taking  orders  ehaitged  his  name 
&>anti  to  Raft'aello,  perhaps  with  an  unoon- 
ft  reference  as  well  to  the  ereat  ISauzio  d' 
10  as  to  the  archangel.  He  aiasared  my 
i  that  he  had  been  thirteen  years  in  the 
litase  and  had  never  known  melancholy  or 
i.  In  the  little  recess  for  study  and  prayer, 
I  was  a  small  collection  of  books.  ^'  I  read 
'*  said  he.  **  books  of  asceticism  and  roysti- 
heology.*^  On  being  asked  the  names  of 
aost  famous  mj^tios.  he  enumerated  Hcara" 
,  San  Giovanni  delta  Croce^  St,  Dionysius 
Ireopagile  (supposing  the  work  which  bears 
lame  to  be  really  his),  and  with  peculiar 
hasis  Ricardo  di  San  Vittori,  The  works 
aint  Theresa  are  also  in  hii^h  repute  among 
tics.  These  names  may  mterest  some  ot 
readers. 

e  heard  that  RaffaeUo  was  then  living  in 
sonvent ;  my  friend  sought  in  vain  to  renew 
usgnaintanee  with  him.  It  was  probably  a 
ot  seclusion.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
e  sonnets  were  supposed  to  be  written  when 
^aa  a  young  man.     W.  W. 

ige  753.  At  thb  Ebbmitb  ob  Uppkr 
rvEST  OF  Camaldou. 
ine  1.  What  aim  had  tkey^  the  Pair  of 
ilea.  In  justice  to  the  Benedictines  of  Ca- 
doli,  by  whsm  strangers  are  so  hospitably 
$rtained,  I  feel  obliged  to  notice  that  I  saw 
>ng  them  no  other  fieure  at  all  resembling,  in 

and  complexion,  tne  two  monks  described 
his  Sonnet.  What  was  their  office,  or  the  mo- 
t  which  brought  them  to  this  place  of  morti- 
tion,  which  tnepr  could  not  have  approached 
bout  being  earned  in  this  or  some  other  way, 
seling  of  delicacy  prevented  me  from  lu- 
ring.   An  account  has  before  been  given  of 

hermitage  they  were  about  to  enter.  It 
I  visited  by  us  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
May ;  yet  snow  was  lying  thick  under  the 
»-trees,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate. 
W. 

'age  753.  At  Vallombboba. 
[ilton  visited  Italv  in  1638. 
The  name  of  Milton  is  pleasingly  connected 
h  Vallombrosa  in  man^  ways.  The  pride 
h  which  the  monk,  without^  any  previous 
stion  from  me,  pointed  out  his  residence,  I 
U  not  readily  forget.  It  may  be  proper  here 
lefend  the  poet  from  a  charge  which  has 
n  brought  against  him,  in  respect  to  the  pas- 
e  in  ^Paraoise  Lost,*  where  this  place  is 
ationed.  It  is  said,  that  he  has  erred  in 
iking  of  the  trees  there  being  deciduous, 
Breas  they  are,  in  fact,  pines.  The  fault- 
len  are  themselves  mistaken;  the  naturcU 
ids  of  the  region  of  Valloinbrosa  are  decidu- 
k  and  spread  to  a  ereat  extent ;  those  near 
oonvent  are,  indeea,  mostly  pines ;  but  they 
aveniies  of  trees  planted  witoin  a  few  steps 
Badh  other,  and  thus  composing  large  tracts 
wood;  plots  of  which  are  penodioally  out 


down.  The  appearance  of  those  narrow  avenues, 
upon  steep  slopes  open  to  the  sky,  on  account  of 
the  height  wnich  the  trees  attain  by  being 
forced  to  grow  upwards,  is  often  very  impres- 
sive. My  guide,  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years 
old,  pointed  this  out  to  me  in  several  places.*' 
W.W. 

X838 

Page  761.  **  Blest  Statbsman  Hb." 
Line  14. 

**  All  change  ia  perilous,  and  all  chance  nnsoond.** 

W.W. 

X839 

This  year  Wordsworth  received  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford. 

Page  761.  Soiwbts  upok  thb  Pukisbmbst 
OF  Dbath. 

These  were  occasioned  by  the  general  dis- 
cussion in  JEngland  in  183&-7  in  regard  to  abol- 
ishmg  the  death  penalty  in  all  cases  excepting 
murderand  treason.  Wordsworth^s  ideals,  while 
conservative,  in  many  respects  were  in  advance 
of  his  time. 

In  1841  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor as  follows :  *^  You  and  Mr.  Lockhart  have 
been  very  kind  in  taking  so  much  trouble  about 
the  sonnets.  I  have  altered  them  as  well  as  I 
could  to  meet  y^our  wishes,  and  trust  that  yon 
will  find  them  improved,  as  I  am  sure  they  are 
where  I  have  adopted  your  own  words.  *' 

Z840 

Pa^  764.   SOVNBTS  ON  A  Pobtrait  of  I.  P. 

This  year  is  memorable  from  the  fact  that 
MiBS  Fenwick  came  to  Rydal  to  Uve.  To  her 
interest  in  Wordsworth  as  poet  and  man  we  are 
indebted  for  the  autobiographical  notes  prefixed 
to  the  poems  of  this  volume.  They  were  dic- 
tated to  her  by  the  poet  and  are  known  as  the 
**  Fenwick  Notes."  She  once  said  to  Sir  Henry 
Taylor:  ^*  I  would  be  content  to  be  a  servant  in 
the  house  to  hear  his  wisdom."  It  was  natural 
that  the  first  two  sonnets  of  this  year  should  be 
a  tribute  to  Miss  Fenwick.  The  lower  terrace 
at  Rydal  was  cut  by  the  poet  for  her. 

Page  765.     PooB  RoBiK. 

The  Poor  Robin  is  the  small  wild  geraninm 
known  by  that  name.    W.  W. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  Fenwick  note  and 
the  poem  itself  nas  been  reverenced  by  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  Kydal  since  Wordsworth 
left  it ;  it  has  lost  none  of  its  beauty  or  charm. 

Page  765.  On  a  Pobtrait  of  thb  Dukb 
OF  Wbixinoton  upon  thb  Fibld  of  Watbb* 
LOO,  bt  Hatdon. 

Sept.  4, 1840,  HaydoB  writes  in  his  Jonmal, 
**  I  luMrd  from  dear  Wordsworth  with  a  elorious 
sonnet '  On  the  Duke  and  Copenhagen.' '' 

This  picture  used  to  hang  on  the  staircase  near 
the  cnckoo  clock  at  Rydal.  Sm  **  On  the  Field 
of  Waterloo.'* 
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Page  766.    To  A  Painter. 

Miss  Margaret  Gillies  painted  five  portraita 
of  Wordsworth  00  ivory.  One  of  these  was  so 
pleasing  to  the  family  that  it  was  reprodoced 
Mrith  Mrs.  Wordsworth  at  the  poet's  side.  It 
is  to  her  portrait  that  the  two  sonnets  of  this 
year  refer. 

Line  10.  that  inward  eye.  See  "  The  Daffo- 
dils/* note,  and  the  other  poems  on  Mrs.  Words- 
worth :  *'  She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight.**  "  O 
dearer  far  than  life  and  light  are  dear,"  ^*  Let 

age  how 
heavenly 
shed  with 
olnstering  roses  gaj;!* 

**In  a  letter  of  Wordsworth  to  his  dao^hter 
(printed  in  the  Comhill  Maaazine^  March, 
1893)  he  writes  of  this  and  the  following  poem: 
^  Dearest  Dora,  Your  mother  tells  me  she 
shrinks  from  copies  being  spread  of  these  son- 
nets ;  she  does  not  wish  one,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
given  to  Miss  GKllies,  for  that,  without  blame 
to  Miss  G.,  would  be  like  advertising  them.  I 
assure  you  her  modesty  and  humble-mindedness 
were  so  much  shocked,  that  I  doubt  if  ^e  had 
more  pleasure  than  pain  from  these  composi- 
tions though  I  never  poured  out  anything  more 
from  the  heart.*  **  —  Dowdbn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  (in  June,  1841) 
when  Wordsworth  was  receiving  honor  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  great  fight  he  had  fought, 
Carlyle  wrote  a  letter  to  Browning  (just  pub- 
lished), regarding  *'Sordello**  and  '^Pippa 
Passes,**  in  which  he  lays  down  the  followinfi[ 
distinctive  doctrine  for  which  Wordsworth  had 
contended  both  in  verse  and  prose.  ^*  Unless 
poetic  faculty  means  a  higher  power  of  common 
understanding,  I  know  not  what  it  means. 
One  ma^t  first  take  a  true  intellectual  represen- 
tation of  a  thing  before  any  poetic  interest  that 
is  true  will  supervene.** 

1843 

This  year  Wordsworth  was  granted  £.300  for 
the  Civil  List  for  distinguished  service  in  tiie 
cause  of  literature. 

Page  766.  "Whbn  Seyern's  Swbkpiko 
Flood,*'  etc. 

'*The  occasion  of  this  sonnet  was  a  bazaar 
held  in  Cardiff  Castle  to  aid  in  building  a  new 
church  on  the  site  of  one  dratroyed  by  floods 
two  hundred  years  before.*'  —  Kkight. 

Page  769.    Miscellaiosous  Sonkets. 

Sonnet  i.  A  Poet !  —  He  hath  put  hi$  heart 
to  school.  In  the  first  four  verses  of  this  ton- 
net  Wordsworth  reveals  something  of  the 
method  of  the  poets  of  the  Restoration,  who,  as 
Keats  says,  taught  that  to  write  poetry  was 

*'  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip  snd  fit. 

easy  WAS  the  tack, 
A  hundred  handlcraftnnen  won  the  nuuik 
Of  Poe^.*' 


It  was  against  such  a  perreni«n  «f  «;  ft 
Wordsworth  did  battle  evoi  to  ^  hst ;  M 
sisted  that  art  was  the  prodnct  of  the  iU 
nature,  intellect,  senmbility,  and  vfll,  x* 
with  a  lofty  spiritual  imagination. 

Sonnet  yn.  Men  qf  the  Wetten  Wwk.^ 
These  lines  were  written  sevml  yesa  tf^ 
when  reports  prevailed  of  emeltaes 
in  many  parts  of  Ameiioa,  by  mea 
law  of  Uieir  own  passions.  A  far  at 
able,  as  being  a  more  deliberate 
appeared  amon^  those  States,  whkh  bm  in^ 
broken  faith  with  the  public  ereditor  is  t  aJ 
ner  so  infamous.  I  cannot,  however,  hat  t^ 
at  both  evils  under  a  similar  relstiaB  to  mts. 
ent  good,  and  hope  that  the  tune  ii  sft  dba 
when  our  brethren  of  the  West  viB  vipr  i 
this  stain  from  their  name  and  sstiaB. 

ADnmoiHAX.  Koxa 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  this  aatidfadaj 
already  partly  realised ;  and  that  the  RfMi 
addremed  to  the  Pennsylvaaians  in  the  warn 
on  page  784  is  no  longer  apjdieable  to  ihea.  I 
trust  that  those  other  States  to  vhiflh  is  1^ 
yet  apply  will  soon  follow  the  eTsmple  si*^ 
them  by  Philadelphia,  and  redeem  their  on 
with  the  world.  — 1850.    W.W. 

Page  771.    The  Poet's  Dbkax. 

Line  28.  Chapd  Oak  qf  AUmmBe.  ioa^ 
ancient  Trees  there  are  few,  I  faefiere,  at  ud 
in  France,  so  worthy  of  attention  ai  a&  itil 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  ^*  Fays  do  Chz.^ 
about  a  league  from  Tvetot,  does  to  t^  cbs^ 
and  in  the  burial-ground  ot  AlkmnQe. 

The  height  of  Uua  Tree  does  not  mmi^ 
its  girth  ;  the  trunk,  from  the  rootitothewi 
mit,  forms  a  complete  oone ;  and  the  nmif  1 
this  cone  is  hollow  thronghontthe  vhdb^fl 
height.  , 

Such  is  the  Oak  of  AUonville  ia  its  mto^ 
nature.  The  hand  of  Man,  hoverer.  hm  4 
deavoured  to  impress  upon  it  a  diane^w 
more  interesting,  bv  adaing  a  >^cli^^  ^^"^ 
to  the  respect  whicn  its  age  natoraUr  ia^i:* 

The  lower  part  of  its  hollow  tnak  b«  H 
transformed  mto  a  Chapel  of  six  or  ■sresW 
in  diameter,  carefnUy  wainseoted  sad  ;«f*i 
and  an  open  iron  gate  guards  the  bsmhle  ^m^^ 
tuary. 

Leading  to  it  there  Is  a  8taire«^ 
twists  round  the  body  of  the  Tne.^  At^  _^ 
seasons  of  the  year,  divine  serrioe  ii  p«C""* 
in  this  Chapel. 

The  summit  has  been  broken  of  mm 
years,  but  there  is  a  sorfaee  at  the  tops  a* 
trunk,  of  the  diameter  of  a  very  J^*^ 
and  from  it  rises  a  pointed  roof,eoTecea«« 
slates,  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  wUck  ■  ^ 
mounted  with  an  iron  Cross,  thst  rins  iaM^ 
tnresque  manner  from  the  middleof  tWhti* 
like  an  ancient  hermitage  above  the  ■itw* 
ing  Wood. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  Qiapel  n 
tion  appears,  whiok  informs  vs  itw.    « 
by  the  Abb?  dn  IMtnnt,  Corata  of  Afl«^ 
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year  1696 ;  and  orer  a  door  is  another, 
ttine  it  **  To  onr  Lady  of  Peaoe.*' 
f«  lTo»  14,  Saturday  Magazine.    W.  W. 

«  774.      AlBET-FOBCB  VaLLBY. 

kr  JL.yulph*8 Tower,  UUswater.  See*' The 
Gkrnbtilist/*  note,  and  **I  wandered  lonely 
loa<l.'|  The  Natural  Trust  for  preeerriug 
I  of  hiatorio  interest  in  England  has  re- 
r  <19(H)  called  for  subscriptions  that  this 
»n  ^^  of  over  700  acres  with  one  mile  of 
age  to  the  Lake,  rights  of  fishinip,  and  boat- 
be  deer  forest,  the  woods  and  the  waterfall 
be  obtained  as  a  na^iral  possession." 

gre  776.    Wansfsll. 

uosfell,  the  Fell  of   Woden,  lies  to  the 

Lwest  of  Kydal  above  Ambleside. 

X843 

lia  year  Wordsworth  was  appointed  Poet 
■eate. 

«re  776.    Gjuob  Dabliko. 

■aoe  Darling  with  her  father,  the  lighthouse- 

>er   at    Lon^tone   on   the   Northumbrian 

t,  rescued  mne  surriyors  from  the  wreck  of 

iteaniahip  Forfarshire,  Sept.  7, 1838. 

ne  27.   CuthberVs  cell.  Cuthbert  came  from 

rose  to  Lindisfame. 

Aige  778.    **  Whilb  Beams    of    Qbixkt 

BT  SHOOT  WiDB  AUD  HlGH." 

ine  2.    rural  Toum.    Ambleside. 

age   778.     To  thb   Ret.  Ghbistophbb 

•KDSWOBTH,  D.  D. 
"be  poet's  nephew. 

'a^  778.  iKBCBIPnOK  FOB  A  MONUMEKT. 
Ills  monument  was  erected  in  the  Church  of 
Kentigem,  Crosthwaite,  Keswick,  in  raem- 

of  Robert  Southey.    It  stands  on  the  east 
I  of  the  altar  tomb. 

ines  16, 17.  Buthe.  etc.  These  lines  were 
Aged  by  Wordsworth  after  they  were  cut  on 

monument.  One  can  recognize  this  by  run- 
g  the  fingers  over  tJiem. 

Z844 
'age  778.     On  the  Pbojected  Kendal 

D  WlNDEBMERE  RAILWAY. 

rhe  degree  and  kind  of  attachment  which 
ny  of  the  yeomanrr  feel  to  their  small  inher- 
Does  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.^  Near  the 
ise  of  one  of  them  stands  a  magnificent  tree, 
ich  a  neighbour  of  the  man  advised  him  to 
1  for  profit's  sake.  ''  Fell  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
mian,  **  I  had  rather  fall  on  my  knees  and 
rship  it."  It  hapnens,  I  believe,  that  the 
ended  railwinr  would  pass  throueh  this  little 
sperty,  and  I  hope  that  an  apology  for  the 
iwer  will  not  be  thought  necessary  by  one  who 
tori  into  the  strength  of  the  feeling.  W.  W. 
9?ordsworth  sent  this  sonnet  to  Qladstone 


with  a  letter  calling  his  attention  to  the  **  dese- 
crating project.'* 

That  Wordsworth's  spirit  is  still  potent  to 
save  the  Lakes  for  *'  Nature  and  Mankind,"  is 
evidenced  b^  the  work  of  the  Lake  District 
Defence  Society,  which  has  prevented  the  pro- 
moters from  invading  Borrowdale.  Buttermere, 
and  Braithwaite.  In  this  good  work  it  has  had 
substantial  aid  from  England,  from  across  the 
Border,  and  from  America.  Manv  dalesmen 
may  be  found  on  the  Lakes  as  loyal  to  ils 
beauties  as  was  that  one  referred  to  by  the  poet 
himself.  So  long  as  this  feeling  prevails  mr. 
Ruskin's  prophecy  that  there  would  in  time  be 
built  ^*A  railway  for  Cook's  excursion  trains 
up  Scaw  Fell,  another  up  HelveUyn,  and  a 
third  up  Skiddaw  with  a  circular  tour  to  connect 
all  three  branches,"  will  not  become  true. 

Line  9.  Orrest-head.  The  height  north  of 
Windermere,  back  of  EUeray,  the  home  of 
Christopher  North,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  Windermere  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

Page  779.    At  Fubkbbs  Abbet. 

The  tourist  visiting  the  Lakes  from  the 
south  should  enter  by  Fumess,  where  he  will 
find  the  sentiment  of  the  sonnet  still  splendidly 
realized.  Fumess  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1845 

Early  in  this  year  Wordsworth  was  summoned 
to  attend  a  State  Ball  in  London.  He  com- 
plied, and  *^wore  Rogers'  clothing,  buckles, 
and  stockings,  and  Davy's  sword,"  says  Hay- 
don. 

Page   779.     "Fobth    fbom    a    Juttino 

RiDOE,"  ETO. 

This  rock  ma^  be  easily  found  by  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  highest  point  of  the  middle  road, 
''Bit-by-Bit  Reform.^'  on  White  Moss  Com- 
mon, as  one  goes  from  R^dal:  or  on  the  right 
of  the  coach  road,  ^^  Radical  Keform,"  not  far 
from  the  **  fir  grove."  They  are  now  surrounded 
with  thick  slmibbery,  but  are  **  heath-clad  " 
stiU. 

Page  780.    The  Westmobbland  Gibl. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  on  the  western  side 
of  Grasraere  Lake,  at  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  to  Red  Bank,  where  the  brook  descends 
from  Silver  How.  The  cottage  known  as  Wyke 
Cottage  still  stands. 

Page  784.  **  So  Faib,  so  Sweet." 
The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this 
poem  was  a  walk  in  July,  1844,  from  Windei^ 
mere,  by  Rydal  and  Grasmere,  to  Longhrigg 
Tarn,  made  1^  Wordsworth  in  company  with 
J.  C.  Hare,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Prof.  But- 
ler, and  others.  One  ol  the  party  writes  of  it  as 
follows :  — 

**  When  we  reached  the  side  of  Lone^riggTam 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene  arrested  our  steps 
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and  fixed  our  gaze.  When  the  Poet^s  eyes  were 
satisfied  with  their  feast  on  the  beauties  famil- 
iar to  them,  they  sought  relief  in  search,  to 
them  a  happy  yital  habit,  for  new  beautr  in 
the  flower-enamelled  turf  at  his  feet.  There 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  fair  smooth 
stone,  of  the  size  of  an  ostriches  egg^  seeming  to 
imbed  at  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
play a  dark  star-shaped  fossil  of  most  distinct 
outline.  Upon  closer  inspection  this  proved  to  be 
the  shadow  of  a  dais^  projected  upon  it.  The 
Poet  drew  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  the  minute  but  beautiful  phenomenon,  ana 
gave  expression  at  the  time  to  thoughts  sug^ 
gested  by  it,  which  so  interested  Professor  But- 
ler that  he  plucked  the  tiny  flower,  and,  saying 
that  *it  should  be  not  only  the  theme  but 
the  memorial  of  the  thought  they  had  heard,' 
bestowed  it  somewhere  for  preservation.'*  — 
Knioht. 

^  Kuskin  says  of  the  first  six  lines :  **  This  is  a 
little  bit  of  good,  downright,  foreground  naint- 
ing  and  no  mistake  about  it,  daisy,  and  snade, 
and  stone  texture  and  all.  Our  painters  must 
come  to  this  before  they  have  done  their  duty." 
—  Modem  Painters^  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  section  ii., 
chapter  vii. 

Prof.  Dowden  thinks  this  was  composed  be- 
tween 1835  and  1842. 

X846 

Pa^  786.   **  Why  should  wb  webp  ?  "  etc. 
This  sonnet  refers  to  the  poet's  grnuidson, 
who  died  in  Rome,  1846. 

Page  786.  "Where   lies  the  Truth?" 

ETC. 

'^This  sonnet  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  ^audson  alluded  to  in  the  previous  sonnet : 
the  illness  of  his  brother  Christopher,  and  01 
another  grandson  John,  son  of  his  brother 
Richard.'^—  KmaHT. 

Page  787.    To  Lucca  Giordano. 

The  picture  which  suggested  this  scimet  used 


to  Hang  on  the  staircase  at  Rydal.    It  n 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  poet's  eldeat  aoe. 

X847 

Page  788.  Odb  on  the  Instaulaugs  9 
His  Kotal  Highness. 

Wordsworth's  beloved  daagbter  Don  m 
taken  ill  earlv  in  this^  ^eni,  and  nrban  he  ra 
anxious  over  her  conditicm  he  was  reaataied.  o 
write  the  ode  on  the  installation  of  tke  Pnat* 
Consort  as  Chancellor  of   the   UuifWsiiT  >^ 


in  July  and  the  poet  wrote,  ^'  Our  sorov  mh 
life,  but  God's  will  be  done !  "  He  Bem^n 
retouched  his  harp. 

**  Wordsworth  nas  laboored  long ;  if  forhiia- 
self,  yet  more  for  men,  and  over  all  I  tr^ 
for  Ghod.  Will  he  ever  be  the  bearer  of  ^ 
thoughts  to  any  mind?  Glory  is  gathed^ 
round  his  later  jrears  on  earth,  and  us  ks* 
works  esn>ecially  indicate  the  spiritual  ripc^ 
of  his  noble  soul."  —  W.  E.  Gladstovb.  Mjt 
ley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

Hon.  G^rge  F.  ^  Hoar,  reviewing  Wci^ 
worth's  relation  to  rifi^teonsness  and  nbatfs 
wrought  out  in  the  conduct  of  states,  asTi 
''The  influence  of  William  Wordsworth.-^ 
is  the  greatest  power  for  justioe,  and  lii^hlw 
ness,  and  liberty^that  has  been  on  tke  pkeA 
since  Milton.  The  knights,  the  good  vA: 
brave  champions  of  freedom,  as  they  take  ^n 
their  lips  the  vows  of  oonsecratioa,  badw  this- 
selves  in  Wordsworth  as  in  a  pure  aad  clcsrf"»- 
tain.  The  love  of  liberty  under  law,  the  hta^ 
political  philosophv,  snowy  purity  of  Ufa,  srs- 
pathy  with  every  human  sorrow,  breathe  fr«i 
every  line  Wordsworth  ever  wrote,  imtil  at  ik 
age  of  eightr  the  mighty  power  pMsed  frss 
the  earth,  ana. 

The  man  from  Ood  mat  tortk, 
Did  y«t  again  to  God  reton.* " 

International  MonUd^^  Ootote,  WL 
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EvEKDio  Walk.  An  EpisUe;  In  Terse. 
Lddreesed  to  a  Toong  Lady,  from  the  Lakes 
f  the  North  of  England.  By  W.  Words- 
rortli,  B.  A.,  of  bt.  John^s,  Cambrid^. 
.fondon:  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paulas 
;hurcli-yard,  1793.    4to. 


ESCRXPTTYB  SKETCHES.  Li  verse.  Taken 
luring  a  pedestrian  tonr  in  the  Italian,  Gri- 
ton,  Swiss,  and  Savoyard  Alps.  By^  W. 
VVordsworUi,  B.  A.,  of  St.  John^s,  Cambridge. 
Loca  pastomm  deserta  atque  otia  dia.  —  Lu- 
Tret,  Castella  in  tumulis  — £t  longe  saltus 
lateane  vacantes.  —  Virail.  London :  printed 
for  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paors  Chorohyara,  1793. 
Ito. 

3 

rRiCAL  Ballads,  -with  a  few  other  Poems. 
Printed  by  Biggs  &  Cottle,  for  T.  N.  Long- 
man, Paternoster  Row,  London,  1798.    Syo. 

7R1CAL  Ballads,  with  a  few  other  Poems. 
London:  printed  for  J.  <fe  A.  Arch,  Graoe- 
chureh  Street,  1798.  ^  8vo. 
Poor  of  the  poems  in  this  Edition  were  by 
.  T.  Coleridge,  viz.  ^*  The  Rime  of  the  Ancyent 
Larinere;"  "The  Fostel^Mother's  Tale;" 
The  Nightingale,  a  Conversational  Poem ; '' 
id  "  The  Dungeon." 


•TRiGAL  Ballads,  with  other  Poems.  In  two 
volnmes.  By  W.Wordsworth.  Qnam  nihil 
ad  genium,  Papiniane,  tnnm  I  Vol.  I.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  [Vol.  II.I  London:  printed 
for  T.  N.  Longman  and  0.  Rees,  Paternoster 
Row,  by  Biggs  and  Co.,  Bristol.    1800.    8vo. 

5 

«TRiGAL  Ballads,  with  Pastoral  and  other 
Poems.  In  two  volumes.  By  W.  Words- 
worth. Qnam  nihil  ad  genium,  Papiniane, 
tnnm !  Third  Edition.  London :  printed  for 
T.  N.  Longman  &  O.  Rees,  Paternoster-Row, 
by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  Crane-Court,  Fleet- 
Street.  1802.  8vo. 
These  volumes  were  republished  in  Phila- 

lelphiA,  U.  S.  A.,  in  one  volume  in  1802.  (T.) 

6 

Lthical  Balladi>,  with  Pastoral  and  otlier 
Poems.    In   two  volumes*    By  W.  Words- 


worth. Qnam  nihil  ad  genium,  Papiniane. 
tuumi  Fourth  Edition.  London:  printed 
for  Longman,  Hurst.  Rees,  <fe  Orme,  by  R. 
Taylor  and  Co.,  38  Shoe  Lane.    1805.    8vo. 

7 

Poems,  in  two  volumes  Bj  William  Words- 
worth, Author  of  the  L^cal  Ballads.  Pos- 
teriuH  graviore  8ono  tibi  Musa  loquetur  NoS" 
ltd:  aabunt  cum  secures  mihi  tempera  Jructus, 
Vol.  I.  [Vol.  XL]  London :  printed  for 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme,  Pater- 
noster Row.    1807.    12mo. 

8 

CONCERinNO     THE     ReLATIOKS     OF      GrBAT 

Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  each 
Other,  and  to  the  Common  Enemy,  at 
THIS  Crisis  J  and  specifically  as  affected  bv 
the  Convention  of  Cintra :  The  whole  brougnt 
to  the  test  of  those  principles  bp  which  alone  the 
Independence  ana  Freedom  of  Nations  can  be 
Preserved  or  Recovered,    Qui  didicit  patriie 

3uid  debeat ;  — Quod  sit  consoripti,  quod  ju- 
icis  oflScium;  <}US9  Partes  in  helium  missi 
ducis.  By  William  Wordsworth.  London: 
printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme, 
Paternoster-Row.    1809.    8vo. 


The  Excursion,  being  a  portion  of  The  Re- 
cluse, a  Poem.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
London :  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  ana  Brown,  Paternoster  Row.  1814. 
4to. 

The  *'  I^isay  on  Epitophs  "  inserted  in  the 
Notes  to  this  volume  was  originallypublished  in 
7%e  PWenrf,  February  22, 1810.    (T.) 

10 

Poems  bt  William  Wordsworth  :  including 
Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
of  the  AuUior.    With  additional  Poems,  a 
new  Preface,  and  a  Supplementary  Essay.  In 
two  volumes.    Vol.  I.     [Vol.  II. J    London : 
printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster  Row.    1815.    8vo. 
This  is  the  first  collected  Edition  (to  date)  of 
Wordsworth's. Poems,  excluding  **  The  Excur- 
sion."   In  it  the  poet  for  the  first  time  arranges 
the  pieces  under  various  headings,  viz.  *^  Poems 
referring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood,"  *'  Juve- 
nile Pieces,"    ''Poems  founded  on  the  AffeC' 
tions,"etc    (T.) 
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II 

Thb  Whitb  Dob  of  Rtlstons  ;  or  The  Fate 
of  the  Nortons.  A  Poem.  By  William 
Wordsworth.  London :  printed  for  Longman, 
Harst,  Reee,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster- 
row,  by  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  Edin- 
borRh.    1815.    4to. 

la 

A  Lktteb  to  a  Fbjxsd  of  Robbbt  Bubks  : 
occasioned  by  an  intended  republication  of 
the  account  of  the  Life  of  Bums,  by  Dr. 
Currie;  and  of  the  Selection  made  by  him 
from  his  Letters.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
London :  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster  Row.  1816. 
8vo. 

Thanksoivino  Odb,  January  18, 1816.  "V^th 
other  short  Pieces^hiefly  referring  to  Recent 
Public  Erents.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
London :  printed  by  Thomas  Davison,  White- 
friars  ;  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown,  Paternoster-Row.    1816.    8yo. 

Two  Addresses  to  the  Frbbholdebs  of 
Westmobeiand.  Kendal:  Printed  by  Airey 
and  Bellingham,  1818.    8to. 

Peteb  Bell,  a  tale  in  Terse,  by  William 
Wordsworth.  London:  Printed  by  Strahan 
and  Sppttiswoode,  Printers  Street ;  for  Long^ 
man.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Pater- 
noster Row.    1819.    8to. 

i6 

Peteb  Bell,  A  Tale  in  Vena,  by  William 
Wordsworth.  Second  Edition.  London: 
printed  by  Strahan  and  Spottiswoode,  Print- 
ers-Street, for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown,  Paternoster-Row.    1819.    8yo. 

The  Waoookkr,  a  Poem,  to  which  are  added. 
Sonnets.  By  William  Wordsworth.  ''What's 
in  a  Name  ?  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as 
soon  as  Giesar.'*  London :  ^  printed  by  Stra- 
han &  Spottiswoode,  Printers-Street,  for 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Brown, 
Paternoster-Row,  1819.    8to. 

i8 

The  Riyeb  Duddok,  a  Series  of  Soonets: 
Vaudracour  and  Julia :  and  other  Poems.  To 
which  is  annexed,  a  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Country  of  the  Lkkes,  in  the  North 
of  England.  By  William  Wofdsworth.  Lon- 
don :  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster  Row.  1820. 
8to. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  William 
Wobdswobth.    In  four  volumes.    VoL  I. 


[Vol.  U.,  Vol.  in.,  VoL  IV.)  uJ 
Minted  for  Longman.  Hunt,  RfeOsOtu 
Brown,  Paternoster  Bow.  1890.  ]^ 
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The  Ezcubsiok,  bemff  ajMoiua  af  TVk 
duse,  A  Poem.  By  WOlkm  Wmkn% 
Second  Edition.  Ixnidon :  priatidkU 
man.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Bton.  a 
8vo. 


ai 


Memorials  of  a  Toub  on  the  Gorcnr 
1820.  By  William  WocdswoftL  Lwi 
minted  for  Longman,  Hurst,  RectiOnj 
Brown,  Paternoster  Kow,  1823.  ^ 

Ecclesiastical  Sketches  By  WiIEan  fa 
worth.  London:  printed  f or XosfBoo, Hex 
Rees,  Orme,  ana  Brown,  PMonoits^ 
1822.  8yo. 

«3 
A  Descbiptiok  of  the  ScEKiKT  or  ■ 
Lakes  im  the  North  of  Exolasik  im 
Edition  (now  first  pubBdiedaepsnMr.o 
additions,  and  iUnstxatiTe  remarb  «v 
the  Scenery  of  the  Alps.  By  Wiffim  w 
worth.  London:  printed  for 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brows, 
Row.    1822.    12mo. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Wiluae  W<iib* 
worth.  In  five  Tolumes.  VoL  I.  (»«/*.• 
v.]  London :  printed  for  Loscma,  B* 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Fttama^ff^ 
1827.    12mo. 

**  In  these  volumes  will  be  tend  » **■ 
of  the  Author*s  published  po«a»> |**^2 
time  collected  in  a  uniform  editioB.  witl>^ 
new  pieces  inter^wrsed."  —  ^^w*"***' 
the  Author,  ^^ 

This  edition  was  repaUished,  ii  ose  vim 
at  Paris  in  1828.    (T.) 


as 


The  Poetical  Works  of  WnuAJf  ^^ 
WORTH.  Complete  in  one  ▼ol"*'v.  , 
published  by  A.  and  W.  OsBfTBttit  ><^  * 
RueViTienne.    1828.    DemySro. 


26 


SeLECTIOKB   FROM  THB   POEMS  » J"**? 

Wordsworth,  Esq.,  chiefly  ^^TjK 
schools  and  Tonng  Persons.  W"*''',^ 
ward  Moxon,  64  New  Bond  Stz«^  ^^ 
12mo. 


»7 


The  Poetical  Works  of  WiluajiJJJJ 
WORTH.    A  new  Edition.    Uf^rSul 

Vol.  I.  rvoi.  n..  Vol.  iiL,  v<i ivuj 

don :  Printed  for  Longmts,  B**»^ 
Brown,  Qreen,  A  Looginis.  nf^'^^ 
Row.    1832.  8to. 
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17116  Adyertiseiuent  to  this  Edition  is  as  fol- 
wa  :  —  ^*  The  contents  of  the  hist  Edition  in 
we  Tolnmes  are  conipressed  into  the  present 
:  f  onr^  with  some  additional  pieces  reprinted 
-om  misceUaneons  pnblioations.*' 

38 

Bx^KcnoNS  rBOK  THX  P0EM8  or  William 
Wordsworth,  Esq.,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Sohools and  younsT  persons.  London:  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover  Street.  MDCCCXXXIV.  8to. 

'arrow  Rbvibitbd,  aud  othbr  Poems.  Bj 
William  Wordsworth.  "  Poets  .  .  .  dweU 
on  earth  To  clothe  whatever  the  soul  ad- 
mires and  loves  With  language  and  with 
numbers.*' —  Akenside.  London  :  printed  for 
I^iongman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Qreen,  & 
l.«ongnuui,  Paternoster-Row ;  and  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover-Street.    liiA6.    12mo. 

^      Gums   THROUGH   THB    DISTRICT    OF   THE 

XjAKEs  uf  THE  North  of  Emolanb,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Scenery  &c.  For  the  use 
of  Tonrists  and  Residents.  Fifth  Edition, 
'with  considerable  additions.  By  William 
Wordsworth.  Kendal :  published  by  Hud- 
son and  Nicholson  ;  and  in  London  by  Long- 
man &  Co.,  Moxon,  and  Whittaker  and  Co., 

1835.  12mo. 

3« 

r ARROW  RbVISITBD,  Ain>  OTHBR  POEMS.  B  V 
William  Wordsworth.  **  PoeU  .  .  .  dwell 
on  earth  To  clothe  whatever  the  soul  ad- 
mires and  loves  With  langruage  and  ,with 
numbers.'*  —  Akenside.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  (3reen,  &  Longman,  Paternoster 
Row ;   and  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

1836.  Fcap.  8vo.    (T.) 

Fhb  Exoursiok.  a  Poem.  By  William 
Wordsworth.  A  New  Edition.  London  :  EM- 
ward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.  MDCCCXXX  VI. 
8vo. 

33 

rHE  Poetical  Works  of  William  Words- 
worth.   A  New  Edition.    In  six  volumes. 
Vol.    I.    (Vol.    II.-VI.)    London:     Edward 
Moxon,    Dover    Street,    MDCCCXXXVL- 
MDCCCXXXVII.    Fcap.  8vo.    Ooth. 
(In  1837  an  American  reprint  of  the  poetical 
works  of  Wordsworth  was  published,  edited  by 
Professor  Reed.    It  contained  the  poems  issued 
in  London  in  5  vols,  in  1827,  and  the  contents 
of  the  Volume,  **  Yarrow  Revisited,**  etc.,  pub- 
lished in  1835.    It  was  a  Royal  8vo  double- 
fsolnran  edition,  and  had  a  portrait  from  a  paint- 
ing by  W.  Boxall.    After  the  Poet*s  death 
ProfeMor  Reed  published  a  revised  and  com- 
plete  Edition,  which   included  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  poems  published  by  Wordsworth 


in  1849-00,  but  "  The  Prelude,'*  and  one  or  two 
pieces  which  have  never  been  included  in  any 
other  collective  Edition  of  his  works.)  (T.) 

34 

The  Sonnets  of  Wiluam  Wordsworth. 
Collected  in  one  volume,  with  a  few  addi- 
tional ones,  now  first  jpubli^ed.    London: 
Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.    1838.    8vo. 
This  collective  Edition  of  the  Sonnets  was 

reprinted^  with  an  Essav  on  the  History  of  the 

English  Sonnet,  by  the  late  Ardibishop  Trench, 

in  1884.    (T.) 

35 
Yarrow  Revisited  :  and  Other  Poems.    Bv 
W  illiam  Words w ortn .  [Woodout,  Cupid  with 
a  Harp.]    London :    Eaward  Moxon,  Dover 
Street.    MDCCCXXXIX.    18mo. 

36 

Poems,  chiefly  of  early  and  late  years  ; 
including  The  Borderers,  a  Tragedv.  By 
William  Wordsworth.  London:  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover  Street.    18^.    8vo. 

37 

Select  Pieces  from  the  Poems  of  William 
Wordsworth.   London :  James  Bums  1843. 
Sq.  12mo.  ^ 
[About  this  date  (1843)  there  was  a  selection 

from  Wordsworth*s  Poems  made   by  Henry 

Reed,*  and  published  by  Leavitt  and  Co.,  New 

York.]    CT.) 

38 

Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway.  Two 
Letters,  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Post. 
Revisea,  with  additions.  Kendal:  printed 
by  R.  Branthwaite  and  Son  (no  date).  (D.) 

39 

The    Poems   of   William    Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate,  etc.  etc.     A    New 
Edition.    London:    Edward  Moxon,  Dover 
Street.    MDCCCXLV.    Royal  8vo. 
Republished  1846,  1847, 1849, 18fil.    (D.) 

40 

• 

Ode,  performed  in  the  Senate-House,  Csm- 
bridge,  on  the  sixth  of  July,M.DCCC.XLVII. 
At  tne  first  commencement  after  the  Instal- 
lation of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Albert,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Cam- 
bridge :  printed  at  the  University  Press.  1817. 
4to.    Paper  wrapper.    (T.) 

41 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Words- 
worth, D.C.L^  Poet  Laureate,  etc.  etc.  In 
six  volumes.  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.,  Vol.  III., 
Vol.  IV.,  Vol.  v..  Vol.  VI.]  k  new  Edi- 
tion. London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
MDCCCXLIX.  [-MIXJCCL.]  12mo. 
[This  is  the  last  £)ditioB  issued  during  the 

poet*s  lifetime.] 
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The  Pbeludb,  ob  Growth  op  a  Poet's 
Mind:  an  Autobiographical  Poem.  Bv  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth.  Loudon :  Edward  Moxon, 
Dover  Street.    1850.    8vo. 

43 
The  Prelude,  ob  Growth  op  a  Poet's 
Mind  :  an  Autobiographical  Poem.  By  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.  1851. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

[In  1854  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  of 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  published  an  Edition  of 
Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works  in  seven  volumes, 
with  a  memoir  (un8ig:ned)  by  James  Russell 
Lowell.  This  Edition  was  re-issued  in  1880  in 
their  series  of  **  The  British  Poeta."]    (T.) 

44 

Select  Pieces  from  the  Poems  op  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth.  London:  Edward 
Moxon[1855].    Sq.  12mo. 

45 
The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Words- 
worth. In  six  volumes.  Vol.  I.  [Vols.  II.- 
VI.]  A  new  Edition.  London:  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover  Street,  1857.  Foap.  8vo. 
Cloth. 

This  Edition  was  reprinted  in  1870  (and 
called  '*  The  Centenary  Edition  "),  in  1881,  and 
in  1882,  on  thick  crown  8vo  paper.  In  this 
Edition  the  Fenwick  notes  to  tne  poems  (notes 
dictated  by  the  poet  to  Miss  Fenwick)  are  first 
printftd,  and  form  the  prefatory  notes  to  the 
XM>ems  explained. 

46 

The  Earlier  Poems  op  William  Words- 
worth. Corrected  as  in  the  latest  Editions. 
With  Preface,  and  Notes  showing  the  text  as 
it  stood  in  1815.  By  William  Johnston.  Lon- 
don: Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street.  1857. 
Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth. 

47 

The  Deserted  Cottage.  By  William 
Wordsworth.  Illustrated  with  twenty-one 
designs  by  Birket  Foster,  J.  Wolf,  and  John 
Gilbert,  engmved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
London:  GeorR:e  Rnutledge  and  Co.,  Farring- 
don  Street.  New  York :  18  Beekman  Street. 
1859.    Small  4to.    Cloth.    (T.) 

48 

Poems  op  William  Wordsworth.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  incum- 
bent of  Bear  Wood.  Illustrated  with  one 
hundred  designs  by  Birket  Foster,  J.  Wolf, 
and  John  Gilbert,  engraved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.  London:  George  Routledge  and 
Co.,  Farringdon  Street.  New  York:  18 
Beekmnn  Street,  MDCCCLIX.  Small  4to. 
Qoth.    (T.) 


49 

The  White  Doe  of  Rtlstoxi;  ad 
Fate  of  the  Nortons.  By  WQIbb  ^4 
worth.  [With  iUustradoos  bjr  IL  K  3| 
phreys  and  Birket  Foster.]  Lcmiat  j^ 
man.  Brown,  Green,  Losigniaai,aad£4ri 
1859.    SmaU4to. 

50 
Passages  from  '*The  Ezcr]tti(n,''V1 
liam  Wordsworth,  Illnstnted  vitk  hn 
on  Steel  by  Agnes  Fraaer.  Lsmdm  p 
lished  by  Panl  and  Dominie  Cobs^  1 
Co.,  publishers  to  Her  Majesty,  13  ad  H  B 
MaU  East,  1859.  Obk^  4ta.  Cm 
eleven  plates,    (T.) 

The  Select  Pobticai^  Wobbs  oi  Vcsi 
Wordsworth.  In  two  voIiuuh.  ^* 
[Vol.  U.]  Leipzig  Berakaid  Tse 
1864. 

Mozon'sMdoatusb  Posts.  ASdMtk^ 
the  Works  of  William  WoidmrtkJ^ 
Laureate.  Selected  and  anaoetd  by  M 
Turner  Palgrave.  London:  Edww^lH 
<fe  Co.,  Dover  Stz«et.  I865.Sq.l2MM 

"  J 

The  White  Doe  of  Rtistoki;  »  3 

Fate  op  the  Nortohs.   By  WiIBm  "  ^ 

worth.    [Woodcut  of  a  Doe.]  Los^  W 

and  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Stnet   l«r.  m 

4to.    Cloth.    (T.) 

54 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Wiluaj  ^«' 
WORTH.  Edited.  wiUi  a  critical  mm^-^ 
WiUiam  Michael  RowettL  IBii^'^ 
artistic  etchings  by  Edwu  EdwMW.  l^ 
don :  E.  Moxon,  Son,  A,  Co.,  Do^  ^ 
[1870],    Small  4to.    (T.) 

The  Prose  Works  op  Wilua«^«jJ 
WORTH.  For  the  firet  time  ooIW^r 
additions  from  nnpnblished  ^oast^ 
Edited,  with  Preface,  Not«  »JJbP 
tions,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  w«*r; 
George^s,  Blackbnm,  Lanc^hii*.  w^ 
▼olnroee.  Vol.  L  PoKticil  f^}^ 
[Vol.  n.  .Eethetical  and  Lit«»rf Ij! 
m.  Critical  and  EthicaL]  Looaos:  wf 
Moxon,  Son,  and  Co.,  1  Amea  Q<k^^'^ 
noster  Row.  1876.  [M  ntfto  »w^ 
Demy  8vo.    Cloth. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth  ckow"  ""^^ 
by  Matthew  Arnold  [EBgratea  P«J^* 
C.  H.  Jeena,  after  Ae^Wowkwo^^ 
Helvellvn"  poHrait  by  ^7^1  JfT 
MacmiUan  and  Co.,  1879.    I81&0.  <^ 
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57 

^BB  Poetical  Wokks  op  William  Wobdb- 
i  WOKTH  Edited  by  William  Knight.  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  8t  Andrews. 
[Woodcut,  The  Small  Celandine.]  Volame 
First.  [VolDme  Second  —  Volume  £iehth.] 
Edinburgh:  William  Paterson,  MDCCO 
LXXXn.  [MDCCCLXXXII-MDCCC- 

LXXXVI.]    8  vols.    DemySvo.    Cloth. 

58 

ijELScnoMS  from  Wordswobth.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher.  London  :  Alex.  Gardner.  12  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  Paisley.  MDCCCLXXXIU. 
Fcap.  8yo.    Parchment. 

59 

Fhe  Riybb  Duddon  A  Series  of  Sonnets 
By  William  Wordsworth  With  ten  Etchings 
b^  R.  S.  Chattock  The  Kne  Art  Society  148 
New  Bond  Street,  London  1884.  Folio. 
Cloth. 

60 

The  Sonnets  op  William  Wordsworth 
Collected  in  one  volume  with  an  Essay  on 
The  History  of  the  EngUsh  Sonnet  by 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D..  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick  [Mounted  Etching  of  Rydal  Water.] 
London  Snttaby  and  Co.,  Amen  Comer 
MDCCCLXXXIV.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth. 

61 

The  Poetical  Works  op  William  Words- 
worth, With  a  Prefatory  Notice,  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical.  By  Andrew  James  Ssrming^ 
ton.  London  :  Walter  Scott,  14  Paternoster 
Square,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  1885.  16mo. 
Cloth. 

6a 

Through  thb^  Wordsworth  Country.  By 
Harry  Goodwin  and  Professor  Knight.  [Pub- 
lishers* ornament.  1  London :  Swan  Son- 
nenschein,  Lowry  a  Co.,  Paternoster  Square. 
1887.    Imperial  8vo.    Cloth. 

63 

Selections  prom  Wordsworth.  By  Wil- 
liam Knif?ht  and  other  Members  of  the 
Wordsworth   Society.     With   Preface   and 


Notes.  [Publishers*  Motto  ornament.]  Lon- 
don: Keg^an  Paul.  Trench,  <&  Co.,  1  rater- 
noster  Square.  MDCCCLXXXVIIL  Large 
Crown  8vo.  In  two  bindings,  parchment  and 
Tellnm. 

64 

The  Recluse  By  William  Wordsworth  Lon- 
don Macmillan  and  Co.  And  New  York 
1888 

The  Prelude,  Or  Growth  of  a  Poet*s 
Mind;  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  By 
William  Wordsworth.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  A.  J.  George.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  <&  Co.    1888.    8to.    Cloth. 

66 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  op  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  With  an  Introduction 
by  John  Morley.  London.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  and  New  York.    1888.    8to.    Cloth. 

67 

Selections  prom  Wordsworth.  With  Pre- 
face and  Notes  by  A.  J.  George.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.    1880.    8yo.    Cloth. 

68 

Wordsworth's  Prep  aces  and  Essays  on 
Poetry  with  Letter  to  Lady  Bead- 
mont  (17i)8-1845).  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  J.  George.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
<&  Co.  1892.    8to.    Cloth. 

69 
The  Poetical  Works  op  William  Words- 
worth. With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson.  In  five 
volumes.  London,  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford, 
University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Comer, 
£.  C.    1896.    16mo.    Russia. 

70 
Lyrical  Ballads  reprinted  from  first  edition 
of  1798.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden  :  Lon- 
don, David  Nutt.    8vo. 

7« 
Poetical    Works    op    William    Words- 
worth.   7  vols.,  with  memoir  and  Portrait, 
1892-3.  E.  Dowden,  London,  George  BeU  and 
Sons.    Aldine  Edition  British  Poets.    8to. 
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BKXKa  soimd  the  Shepherd  hears,  320. 
oliL  eame  forth  of  late,  called  Peter  BeU, 

kg^Htrhaiied  company  of  yoathful  slayea, 

ptly  paused  the  strife ;  —  the  field  throng^h- 

,  350. 

rlL  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted  yew, 

o,  Rydalian  Laurels  I  that  haye  grown,  706. 

uioe  —  come    forth   from    thy    Tyrolean 

>and,  383. 

&1  Rock  —  whose  solitary  brow,  068. 

moQs  roan  is  Robin  Hood.  300. 

otions  lose  their  object ;  Time  brings  forth, 

jcVl  of  sheep  that  leisorely  pass  by,  350. 
inial  hearth,  a  hospitable  board^  628. 

I  twine  thy  brows  with  fresh  spring  flowers, 
2. 

think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to  abide, 
3. 
amming  bee  —  a  little  tinkling  rill,  435. 

when  the  Body,  round  which  in  love  we 
onif,  609. 

I  where  is  Palaf  ox  ?  Nor  tongue  nor  pen,  386. 
why  deceive  ourselves  I  by  no  mere  fit,  757. 
U  glorious  Martyrs,  from  your  fields  of  light, 
21. 

m  I  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest,  383. 
ittle  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand,  555. 

praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  portrajred, 
66. 

oTe-lom  Mud,  at  some  far-distant  time,  508. 
ibition  —  following  down  this  far-famed 
lope,  586.  « 

aid  a  fertile  region  green  with  wood,  6P3. 
aid  the  smoke  of  cities  did  vou  pass,  248. 
aid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals,  577. 
aong  a  grave  fraternity  of  Monks.  730. 
Dong  all  lovelv  things  my  Love  had  been,  277. 
nong  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields,  776. 
nong  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds,  701. 
uong  the  mountains  were  we  nursed,  lored 
^rearo,  570. 

month,  sweet  Little-ones,  is  past,  357. 
1  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  proud,  558. 
narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones  ana  crags,  249. 
od  has  the  Sun  his  flaming  chariot  driven,  1. 
nd  is  it  among  rude  untutored  Dales,  384. 
Dd  is  this  —  Yarrow  ?  —  This  the  Stream,  533. 
nd,  not  in  vain  embodied  to  the  sight,  61i^. 
nd  shall,  the  Pontiff  asks,  profaneness  flow, 
612. 

jid  what  ii  Penance  with  her  knotted  thong, 
«18. 

nd  what  melodious  sounds  at  times  prevail, 
616. 


An  Orpheus  I  an  Orpheus  I  yes,  Faith  may  grow 

bold,  344. 
Another  year  I — another  deadly  blow,  352. 
A  pen  —  to  register ;  a  key,  635. 
A  Pilgrim,  when  the  summer  day,  564. 
A  plague  on  your  languages,  Grerman  and  Norse, 

122. 
A  pleasant  music  floats  along  the  Mere,  611. 
A  Poet  /  —  He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school,  769. 
A  point  of  life  between  my  Parent's  dust,  707. 
Army  of  Clouds  I  ye  wingM  Host  in  troops,  774. 
A  Rock  there  is  whose  homely  front,  684. 
A  Roman  Master  stands  on  Grecian  ground,  387. 
Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill,  579. 
Arran !  a  single-crested  Teneriffe,  715. 
Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van,  113. 
Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves  best,  278. 
As  faith  thus  sanctified  the  warrior's  crest,  615. 
— ^  A  simple  Child,  73. 

As  indignation  mastered  grief,  my  tongue,  757. 
As  leaves  are  to  the  tree  whereon  they  grow, 

768. 
A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal,  113. 
As  often  as  I  murmur  here,  681 . 
As  star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star,  628. 
As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way,  669. 
A  Stream,  to  mingle  with  your  favourite  Dee, 

640. 
A  sudden  conflict  rises  from  the  swell,  626. 
As,  when  a  storm  hath  ceased,  the  birds  regain, 

606. 
As  with  the  Stream  our  voyage  we  pursue,  613. 
At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when  the  air,  568. 
A  Traveller  on  the  skirt  of  Sarum's  Plain,  20. 
A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain,  687. 
At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight 

appears,  70. 
Avannt  all  specious  plianc^r  of  mind,  388. 
A  voice,  from  long-expecting  thousands  sent, 

626. 
A  volant  Tribe  of  Bards  on  earth  are  found,  637. 
Avon  —  a  precious,  an  immortal  name,  693. 
A  wf»ight  of  awe  not  easy  to  be  borne,  721. 
A  whirl-blast  from  behind  the  hill,  82. 
A  wingM  Gk>ddess — clothed  in  vesture  wrought, 

576. 
A  youth  too  certain  of  his  power  to  wade,  712. 

Bard  of  the  Fleece,  whose  skilful  genius  made, 

640. 
Beaumont !  it  was  thy  wish  that  I  should  rear, 

319. 
Before  I  see  another  day,  84. 
Before  the  world  had  past  her  time  of  youth, 

763. 
Begone,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf,  251. 
Beguiled  into  forgetf ulness  of  care,  728. 
Behold  an  emblem  of  our  human  mind,  788. 
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Behold  «  papil  of  the  monkish  gown,  610. 
Behold  her,  single  in  the  field,  ^8. 
Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade,  262. 
Beloved  Vale  1  I  said,  when  I  shall  con,  347^ 
Beneath  the  concave  of  an  April  sky,  556. 
Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed,  292. 
Beneath  yon  eastern  ridge,  the  craggy  bound, 

400. 
Be  this  the  chosen  site,  the  virgin  sod,  633. 
Between  two  sister  moorland  nils,  117. 
Bishops  and  Priests,  blessed  are  ye,  if  deep,  628. 
Black  Demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head, 

613. 
Bleak  season  was  it,  turbulent  and  wild,  123. 
Blest  is  this  Isle  —  our  native  Land,  636. 
Blest  Statesman  He,  whose  Mind's  unselfish 

will,  761. 
Bold  words  affirmed,  in  days  when  faith  was 

strong,  711. 
Brave  Schill !  by  death  delivered,  take  thy 

flight,  385. 
Brignt  Flower  I  whose  home  is  everywhere,  292. 
Bright  was  the  summer's  noon  when  quicken- 
ing steps,  146. 
Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire,  713. 

Brook  and  nMtd,  109. 

Brook  !  whose  society  the  Poet  seeks,  541. 
Bmgte  I  saw  attired  with  pfolden  light,  576. 
But  Cytherea,  studious  to  mvent.  552.    * 
But  here  no  cannon  thunders  to  tne  f^e,  601. 
But  liberty,  and  triumphs  on  the  Mam,  633. 
But,  to  outweigh  all  narm,  the  sacred  Book, 

620. 
But,  to  remote  Northumbrians  royal  Hall,  608. 
Bat  what  if  One,  through  grove  or  flowery 

mead,  610. 
But  whence  came  they  who  for  the  Saviour 

Lord,  616. 
By  a  blest  Husband  guided,  Mary  came,  738. 
By  antique  Fancy  trinmaed  —  though  lowly, 

bred,  m. 
By  Art's  bold  privilege  Warrior  and  War-horse 

stand,  766. 
By  chain  yet  stronger  must  the  Soul  be  tied, 

630. 
By  Moscow  self -devoted  to  a  blaze,  560. 
By  playful  smiles  (alas,  too  oft,  642. 
By  such  examples  moved  to  unbonght  pains, 

610. 
By  their  floating  mill,  343. 
By  vain  affections  nnenthralled,  642. 

Call  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate,  385. 
Calm  as  an  un^exHmrrent,  strong  to  draw,  626. 
Calm  is  all  nature  as  a  resting  wheel,  3. 
Calm  is  the  fragrant  air,  and  loth  to  lose,  697. 
Calvert !  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them,  351. 
Change  me,  some  God,  into  that  breathing  rose, 

595. 
Chatsworth  I  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the  pride, 

684. 
Child  of  loud  -  throated  War!   the  mountain 

Stream,  2^. 
Child  of  the  clouds !  remote  from  eveiy  taint, 

594. 
Clarkson!  it 'was  an  obstinate  hill  to  olimb, 

356. 


Closing  the  sacred  Book  which  kor  W  i 

631.  J 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  tofid  Bk*  1 
Coldly  we  spake.  The  Saxons,  oTcmwj 

612. 
Come  ye  ~  who,  if  (which  Heaves  snsi.i 

Land,  308. 
Companion  I  by  whoee  buoyant  Sfnit 

741. 
Complacent  Fictions  were  they,  yet  thr 

749. 

Diurk  and  more  dark  the  shades  of 

288. 
Darkness  surrounds  na  ;  seeking,  we  ir  a 

605. 
Days  passed — and  Monte  Cairo  would  act  as 

750. 
Days  undefiled  by  Inxury  or  sloth.  791 
Dear  be  the  Church,  that,  watchii^  « c  a 

needs,  629. 
Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  nil  ST. 
Dear  fellow-travellers  I  think  not  that  iheHa 

575. 
Dear  native  regions,  I  foretell,  2. 
Dear  Reliques  I  from  a  pit  of  vilest  BiraM.Z 
Dear  to  the  Loves,  and  to  the  Qiwtm  r:^ 

708. 
Deep  is  the  lamentation !    Not  alooe.  f^ 
Degenerate  Douglas  I  oh,  the  unrortt;  l^ 

301. 

Departed  Child  !  I  could  forget  thee  oeee.2: 
Departing  summer  hath  assumed.  571 
Deplorable  his  lot  who  tills  the  gromid,  CB 
Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recall.  711 
Desponding  Father  I  mark  this  ahervd  bxs 

739. 
Despond  who  will  —  I  heard  a  voia  «da 

714. 
Destined  to  war  from  very  infancy.  ^. 
Did  i>angB  of  grief  for  lenient  time  too  krt 

713. 
Discourse  was  deemed  Man's  DobWsttnltt 

787. 
Dishonoured  Rock  and  Ruin  I  ihst,  br  ^ 

690. 
Dogmatic  Teachers,  of  the  snow-white  fa.  ^ 
Doomed  as  we  are  our  native  dust,  7<V. 
Doubling  and  doubling  with  laboriov  ^ 

691. 
Down  a  swift  Stream,  thus  ftf,  a  bold  d^i 

Dread  hour  I  when,  upheaved  by  war'iiHp'i 

ons  blast,  582. 
Driven  in  by  Autnnm*8  sharpening  air,  TS- 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  dor bb.^ 
Eden !  till  now  thy  beauty  had  I  rifvti^ 
Emperors  and  Kings,  how  oft  hacn  tof* 

rung,  661. 
EngUnd  I  the  time  is  oome  whea  tlios  »«■* 

wean,  307.  , 

Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  tkf  «» 

778.  ... 

Enough  I  for  see,  with  dim  aswcistnia,  wi^ 
Enough  of  climbing  uAl—AoMmtf^ 

669. 
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rH  o£  f^arlandSf  of  the  Aroadian  orook,  691. 
^li  o£  rose-bud  Ups,  and  eyes,  672. 
le  Brothers  through  the  gateway,  342. 
itik  cold  beads  of  midnieht  dew,  643. 
ot  our  course  was  gracea  with  social  trees, 

lal  LiOrd  I  eased  of  a  omnbrons  load,  756. 
real  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky,  643. 

as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress,  540. 

as  a  river, --partly  (it  niight  seem),  187. 

80  for  me  a  Vision  sanotined,  741. 

stich  the  eon trast  that,  where'er  we  move, 

I  ^wHile  I  speak,  the  sacred  roofe  of  France, 
lee  18  needless  when  with  love  sincere,  649. 

n^  immai^al  measure  to  dispense,  760. 

Gllen  Irwin,  when  she  sate,  258. 
L«ady  I  can  I  sing  of  flowers,  781.^ 
Land  !  Thee  all  men  greet  with  joy ;  how 

^rime  of  life !  were  it  enough  to  gild,  650. 

•  Star  of  evening,  Splendour  of  the  west, 
4. 

en,  and  diffused  into  a  shapeless  heap,  600. 

le  tells  of  groves  —  from  England  far  away, 

•5. 

cy,  who  leads  the  pastimes  of  the  glad,  653. 

ewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one  rude  House, 

J4. 

ew^ell,  thou  little  nook  of  moun tun-ground, 

i3. 

•  from  my  dearest  friend,  't  is  mine  t«  rove,  3. 
'  from  our  home  by  Grasmere's  quiet  Lake, 
3.5. 

:ber !  to  Qod  himself  we  cannot  give,  629. 
IT  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  agree,  623. 
)1  for  the  wrongs  to  universal  ken,  769. 
itivals  have  I  seen  that  were  not  names,  285. 
,  retribution,  by  the  moral  code,  763. 
re  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the 
ength.  91. 

itterea  with  promise  of  escape,  668. 
f,  some  kind  Harbinger,  to  Grasmere-dale, 
U)3. 

nd  words  have  oft  been  spokdn  to  thee.  Sleep, 
350. 

•r  action  bom,  existing  to  be  tried,  751. 
trbear  to  deem  the  Clu*onicler  unwise,  749. 
>T  ever  hallowed  be  this  morning  fair,  607. 
»r  gentlest  uses,  oft-times  Nature  takes,  580. 
irgive,  illustrious  Country  I  these  deep  sighs, 
750. 

}rth  from  a  jutting  ridge,  around  whose  base, 
779. 

or  thirst  of  power  that  Heaven  disowns,  788. 
orth  rushed  from  Envy  sprung  and  Self-con- 
ceit, 761. 

or  what  contend  the  wise  ?  —  for  nothing  lets, 
620. 

our  fierv  steeds  impatient  of  the  rein,  740. 
rom  Boiton^s  old  monastic  tower,  362. 
Vom  early  youth  I  ploughed  the  restless  Biain, 

713. 
Vom  false  aosumptioD  rose,  and,  fondly  hailed, 

614. 


From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree,  629. 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb,  632. 

From  Nature  doth  emotion  come,  and  moods, 
212. 

From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  they  fled,  627. 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen,  301. 

From  that  time  forth.  Authority  in  France, 
202. 

From  the  Baptismal  hour,  thro*  weal  and  woe, 
631. 

From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed, 
534. 

From  the  fierce  aspect  of  this  River,  throwing, 
578. 

From  the  Pier's  head,  musing,  and  with'  in- 
crease, 590. 

From  this  deep  chasm,  where  quivering  sun- 
beams play,  597. 

Frowns  are  on  every  Muse's  face,  648. 

Furl  we  the  sails,  and  pass  with  tardy  oars,  615. 

Qenins  of  Rai>hael !  if  thy  wings,  659. 
Giordano,  verily  thy  Pencil's  skill,  787. 
Glad  sight  wherever  new  with  old,  782. 
Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide,  9. 
Glory  to  God !  and  to  the  Power  who  came,  635. 
Go  back  to  antique  ages,  if  thine  eyes,  653. 
Go,  faithful  Portrait  I  and  where  long  hath  knelt, 

700. 
Grant,  that  by  this  ui^paring  hurricane,  620. 
Grateful  is  Sleep,  my  life  in  stone  bound  fast, 

350. 
Gh«at  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that 

penned,  287. 
Greta,  what  fearful  listening  I  when  huge  stones, 

707. 
Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever-ready  friend,  750. 
Grieve  for  the  Blan  who  hither  came  bereft,  753. 

Had  this  effulgence  disappeared,  566. 

Hail,  orient  Conqueror  of  gloomy  Night,  541. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped  — to 

gird,  477. 
Hail  to  the  fields  —with  Dwellings  aprinkled 

over,  596. 
Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour, 

539. 
Hail,  Virgin  Queen  1  o'er  many  an  envious  bar, 

622. 
Hail,  Zaragoza !    If  with  unwet  eye,  384. 
Happy  the  feeling^  from  the  bosom  thrown,  649. 
Hard  task  I  exdami  the 


758. 


undisciplined,  to  lean. 


Hark !  't  is  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  undeprest, 

759. 
Harmonious  Powers  with  Nature  work,  768. 
Harp!   couldst  thou  venture,  on  thy  boldest 

string,  624. 
Hast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant,  566. 

Hast  thou  then  survived,  315. 

Haydon  I  let  worthier  judges  praise  the  skill, 

698. 
Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  rale,  448. 
Here  Man  more  purely  lives,  leas  oft  doth  fall, 

614. 
Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  oooe  more, 

286. 
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Here  on  their  knees  men  swore :  the  stones 

were  black,  718. 
Here  pause ;  the  poet  claims  at  least  this  praise, 

Here  stood  an  Oak,  that  long  had  borne  affixed, 

694. 
Here,  where,  of  haTOC  tired  and  rash  undoing, 

779. 
Her  eyes  are  wild,  her  head  is  bare,  79. 
Her  only  pilot  the  soft  breeze,  the  boat,  649. 
**  High  buss  is  only  for  a  higher  state.''  647. 
High  deeds,  O  Germans,  are  to  come  from  you, 

356. 
High  in  the  breathless  hall  the  Minstrel  sate, 

359. 
High  is  onr  calling.  Friend  I  —  Greatiye  Art, 

534. 
High  on  a  broad  nnf  ertile  tract  of  f  orestrskirted 

Down,  771. 
Hjgh  on  her  specnlatire  tower,  584. 
His  simple  troths  did  Andrew  glean,  252. 
Holy  and  heavenly  Spirits  as  they  are,  622, 
Homeward  we  turn.    Isle  of  Colnmba's  Cell, 

718. 
Hope  rules  a  land  for  ever  ^reen,  657. 
Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast,  717. 
Hopes,  what  are  they  ?  —  Beads  of  morning,  565. 
How  art  thou  named?     In   search  of  what 

strange  land,  640. 
How  beautiful  the  Queen  of  Night,  on  high, 

787. 
How  beautiful,  when  up  a  loftr  height,  773. 
How  beautiful  your  nresence,  how  benign,  609. 
How  blest  the  Maia  whose  heart  —  yet  free, 

585. 
How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously  bright, 

538. 
How  disi^peared  he  P    Ask  the  newt  and  toad, 

692. 
How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unrolled,  621. 
How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull,  695. 
How  richly  glows  the  water's  breast,  9. 
How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse,  638. 
How  sad  a  welcome  !    To  each  voyager,  717. 
How  shall  I  paint  thee  ?  —  Be  this  naked  stone, 

594. 
How  soon  —  alas  I  did  Man,  created  pure,  613. 
How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks, 

348. 
Humanity,  delighting  to  behold,  549. 
Hunger,  and  sultry  heat,  and  nipping  blast,  388. 

I  am  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight,  346. 

I  come,  ye  little  noisy  Crew,  114. 

I  droppeii  my  pen ;  and  listened  to  the  Wind, 

382. 
If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps, 

238. 
If  Life  wei^  slurober  on  a  bed  of  down,  709. 
If  Nature,  for  a  favourite  child,  115. 
If  there  be  prophets  on  whose  spirits  rest,  605. 
If  these  brief  Kecords,  bv  the  Muses'  art.  653. 
If  the  whole  weight  of  Irnat  we  think  ana  feel, 

650. 
If  this  great  world  of  jov  and  pain,  705. 
If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

700. 


If  thou  in  the  dear  lore  of 

261. 
If  to  Tradition  faith  be  dne,  696. 
If  with  ohl  lore  of  yoo,  daar  HUb!  I 

759. 
I  grieved  for  Buonaparte  wUh  a  vm  £ 
Ihatethat  Andrew  Jooes;  lie1Ik«ia' 
I  have  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  74. 
I  heard  (alas  I  H  vras  ohIt  in  a  StmmU  n. 
I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes,  hi. 
I  know  an  aged  Man  ooostrained  to  dvtll 
I  listen  —  but  no  f aeulty  oi  mine,  5^ 
Imagination  —  ne'er  before  eooteat,  5R 
I  marvel  how  Nature  oonld  ever  fiBdi|ia.l 
I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade,  326. 
Immured  in  Bothwell'a  tovms,  at  tiaa^ 

Brave,  692. 
In  Brugte  town  is  many  a  street,  663. 
In  days  of  yore  how  f orttuiat^  iani,  & 
In  desultory  walk  throogii  onhMti  pmd 

767. 
In  distant  countries  have  I  been,  8S. 
In  due  observance  of  an  ancient  rite,  M. 
Inland,  within  a  hollow  rale,  I  stood.  ^• 
Inmate  of  a  mountain-dwelliiH;,  556. 
In  my  mind's  eye  a  Temple,  Uke  a  timi  C 
In  one  of  those  excursions  (mav  tbey  st'e.' 
Intent  on  gathering  wool  from  Ledccani^ 

766. 
In  these  fair  rales  hath  many  a  IVst,  dSI 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan,  80. 
In  this  still  place,  remote  from  mn.  2& 
In  trellised  shed  with  clustering  roKip}.^ 
Intrepid  sons  of  Albion !  not  by  yoa,  S51. 
In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went,  390. 
I  rose  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat-opprett  A 
I  saw  a  Mother's  eye  intensely  bat  fiSS. 
I  saw  an  aged  Beggar  in  my  walk,  91 
I  saw  far  off  the  dark  top  of  a  Pise<  «4S. 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Maid.  &i. 
Is  Deaths  when  evil  against  good  hm  vA 

762. 
I  shiver.  Spirit  fierce  and  bold,  S9i 
Is  it  a  reed  that 's  shaken  by  the  nL  9^ 
Is  then  no  nook  of  Kngliah  grooad  smqi*.  <• 
Is  then  the  final  page  before  me  spread,  ^l 
Is  there  a  power  that  can  snstab  »d^>^'^ 
Is  this,  ve  Qods,  the  Capitolian  HiB,  '^^ 
I  thought  of  Thee,  my  partner  sad  aij  (ca 

601. 
It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  n«f<  f' 
It  is  no  Spirit  who  from  Heaven  bitk  »« 

293. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flool^ 
It  IB  the  first  Buld  dav  of  March,  82. 
I  travelled  among  unknown  men,  Iti 

It  seems  a  day.  111. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  silent  dav,  l^  ^^  «< 
It  was  a  dreaiT-  morning  when  the  wWw^ 
It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  ^^^^V^^ 
It  was  an  April  morning:  fresh  aadoe^* 
I  've  watched  you  now  a  full  halfkv^  *^ 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  doad,  311.  .^g,m 
I  was  thy  neighbonr  once,  thon  iW*^?*^ 
I  watch,  and  long  have  watdNd,**^ 

regret,  571. 
I,  who  accompanied  with  faithful  pt0^^ 
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^eni  I  blew  oar  slender  Botd,  578. 

Jones  I  ae  from  Cabus  southward  yoa  and  I, 

285. 
loat  as  tJtose  final  words  were  penned,  the  sun 

kwoke  oofc  in  power,  771. 

Keep  for  the  jaoDfs  the  impiwsioned  smile,  602. 

[isdyl  A  Pen  (perhaps  with  thy  regard,  731. 
Lady  I  I  rifled  a  Parnassian  Cave.  574. 
Lady  I  the  sonss  of  iSprinsr  were  in  the  gro 


groye, 


Lady 

LameBt  I  for  Dioeletlan^s  fie«7  sword,  605. 
Lanoe,  shield,  and  sword  relinquished  —  at  his 

Bids,  6<W. 
Liast  nigrht,  without  a  Toioe,  that  Vision  spake, 

624. 
Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing,  638. 
Let  ihf  wheeV-baiTow  alone,  117. 
Let  OS  quit  the  leafy  arbour.  560. 
Lie  hsre,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth,  322. 
Life  with  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just  begun, 

739. 
Like  a  shipwrecked  Sailor  toet,  702. 
[^t,  the  winds  of  March  are  blowing,  702. 
^ist  —  *t  was  the  Cuckoo.  —  O  with  what  de- 

li«iit,751. 
List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Tower,  722. 
Lo  !  in  the  burning  west,  the  craggy  nape,  590. 
Lone  Flower  hemmed  in  with  snows,  and  white 

as  they,  669. 
Long-fsTOured  England  I  be  not  thou  misled, 

770. 
Lone  has  the  dew  been  dried  on  tree  and  lawn, 

7«l. 
Lous'  time  have  human  ignoranee  and  guilt, 

207. 
Lone  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat,  115. 
Lonsdale  I  it  were  unworthy  of  a  Guest,  721. 
!x>ok  at  the  fate  of  summer  flowers,  6%). 
Look  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hath  paid, 

d«6. 
Lord  of  the  Vale !  astounding  Flood,  530, 
jonA  is  the  Valel  the  Voioe  is  np,  362. 
Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild,  392. 
Lol  wheve   she    stands  fixed  in  a  saint-like 

tnoiee,  770. 
Lo  I  where  the  Moon  alonethe  sky,  758. 
Loirther  I  in  thy  majestic  File  are  seen,  721. 
liolled  by  the  sound  of  pastoral  bells,  589. 
i,^ral  though  sadh  power  do  in  thy  magic  lire^ 

774. 

llanos  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty  King,  608. 
iark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood, 

401. 
fark  the  ooneentred  hazels  that  anolose,  540. 
f  eek  Vivgin  Mother,  more  benign,  680. 
len  of  the  Western  World !  in  Fate's  dark 

book,  770. 
fan  who  have  eeased  to  reverenoe,  soon  defy, 

623. 
dercy  and  Lore  have  met  thee  on  ^y  road, 

606. 
Rethinks  that  I  could  trip  o'er  heaviest  soil, 

fS22. 
lethlnks  that  to  some  vaoant  harmitsge,  609. 


Methinks  t  were  no  nnpreoedented  feat,  509. 
Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne,  351. 
'Mid  crowded  obelisks  sad  urns,  296. 
Mid-noon  is  past ;  —  upon  the  sultry  mead,  599. 
Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour, 

287. 
Mine  ear  has  rung,  my  spirit  sunk  subdued, 

633. 
Hiserrimut !  and  neither  name  nor  date,  669. 
Monastic  Domes !  following  my  downward  way, 

632. 
Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes,  724. 
Mother  I  whose  virv^  bosom  was  uncrost,  619. 
Motions  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea  at  war, 

721. 
My  frame  hath  often  treml^ed  with  delight,  598. 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold,  277. 

Nay,  Traveller  I  rest.    This  lonely  Yew-tree 

stands,  31. 
Near  Anio's  stream,  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove,  750. 
Never  enlivened  with  the  liveliest  ray,  783. 
Next  morning  Troilus  began  to  clear,  271. 
No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age,  596. 
No  more :  the  end  is  sudden  and  abrant,  695. 
No  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behola,  351. 
No  record  tells  of  lance  opposed  to  lance,  600. 
Nor  can  I  not  believe  hot  that  hereby,  347. 
Nor  scorn  the  aid  which  Fancy  oft  doth  lend, 

608. 
Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject,  625. 
Nor  wants  the  caose  the  pamestriking  aid,  607. 
Not  a  breath  of  air,  774. 
Not  envying  Latian  shades  —  if  yet  they  throw, 

593. 
Not  hurled  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep,  001. 
Not  in  the  lucid  mtervalB  of  life,  725. 
Not  in  the  mines  beyond  the  western  main,  723. 
Net,  like  his  gri«At  Compeers,  indignantly,  578. 
Not  Love,  not  War,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell, 

638. 
Not  'mid  the  world's  vain  objects  that  enslave, 

382. 
Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam,  610. 
Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest.  566. 
Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits  dance, 

596. 
Not  the  whole  warbling  grove,  in  eonoert  heard, 

651. 
Not  to  the  clouds,  not  to  the  cliff,  he  flew,  715. 
Not  to  the  object  specially  designed,  762. 
Not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure,  619. 
Not  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  He,  391. 
Now  that  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faoes  bri|^ 

403. 
Now  that  the  farewell  tear  is  dried,  688. 
Now  we  are  tired  of  boisterous  joy,  303. 
Now  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splen^Bd  show, 

765.    , 
Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room, 

346. 

Oak  of  CKiemiea  I  Tree  of  holier  power,  887. 
O  blithe  New-comer  I  I  have  heard,  310. 
O  dearer  far  than  Hgfat  and  life  are  dear,  63ft. 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain, 
384. 
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O'erweening  Statesmen  hmre  fnU  long  relied, 

O  Flower  of  all  that  springs  from  gentle  blood, 

390. 
Of  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  bom,  883. 
O  Friend !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look, 

287. 
Oft  have  I  canght,  npon  a  fitful  breeze,  715. 
Oft  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  ploughed  my 

cheek,  649. 
Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray,  118. 
Oft  is  the  medal  faithful  to  its  trust,  400. 
Oft,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  peer, 

410. 
O  for  a  dirge  I    But  why  complain,  641. 
O  for  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete,  577. 
O  gentle  Sleep  t  do  they  belong  to  thee,  349. 
O  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers  (thus,  327. 
Oh,  for  a  kindling  touch  from  thy  pure  flame, 

551. 
Oh !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy,  340. 
Oh  tnere  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze,  124. 
Oh,  what  a  Wreck  I  how  changed  in  mien  and 

speech,  760. 
Oh  I  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter, 

77. 
O  Life !  without  thy  chequered  scene.  579. 
O  Lord,  our  Lord  I   how  wondrously  (quoth 

she),  263. 
O  mountain  Stream  I  the  Shepherd  and  his  Got, 

597. 
Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee,  285. 
Once  I  could  hail  (however  serene  the  sky),  645. 
Once  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned,  276. 
Once  more  the  Church  is  seized  with  sudden 

fear,  617. 
Once  on  the  top  of  Tynwald*s  formal  mound, 

714. 
Once  to  the  verge  of  yon  steep  barrier  came, 

222. 
One  might  believe  that  natural  miseries,  306. 
One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet.  274. 
One  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul,  567. 
On  his  morning  rounds  the  Master,  321. 
O  Nightingale!  thou  surely  art,  358. 
On,  loitering  Muse  —  the  swift  Stream  chides  us 

—  on,  596. 
On  Nature's  invitatioa  do  we  come,  123. 
O  now  that  the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine, 

259. 
On  to  lona !  —  What  can  she  afford,  717. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles,  634. 
O  thou  who  raoveet  onward  with  a  mind,  289. 
O  thou !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought, 

290. 
Our  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the  shrine, 

763. 
Our  walk  was  far  among  the  ancient  trees,  250. 
Outstretching  flame-wanl  his  upbraided  hand, 

621. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies,  279, 

Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged  steep, 

688. 
Pastor  and  Patriot  I  — at  whose  bidding  rise, 

708. 
Patriots  informed  with  Apostolic  light,  627. 


Pause,  courteous  Spirit  I  —  Baibi 

391. 

Pause,  Traveller  I  whosoe'er  thoa  be,  SS. 
Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  b^  side«  9S.  1 
People  1  your  chains  are  sevenag  lisk  h;  a 

689. 
Perhaps  some  needful  aerriee  of  tiis  Scaft  i 
Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet,  SBO. 
Portentous  change  when  Histary  eaa  qp 

769.  n 

Praised  be  the  Art  whoae  anbtlspevwd 

sUy,  399. 
Praised  be  the  Rivera,  from  ^Mir  aoM 

si>ringB,  616.  J 

Prejudged  by  foes  determined  not  toq«e.q 
Presentiments  I  they  judge  not  right.  CKt 
Prompt  transformation  works  the  nsnl  U 

608. 
Proud  were  ye.  Mountains,  when,  ia  tiaa 

old,  779. 
Pure  element  of  waters  I  whersaoeV.  X. 

Queen  of  the  stars  I  so  gentle,  ao  Wmpu  Z 

Ranging  the   heights  of  Seawfeli  or  Ekt 

comb,  711. 
Ri^it  above  earth  by  power  of  one  har  la 

756. 
Realms  quake  by  turns:  proud  Aibttra 

grace,  613.  J 

Record  we  too,  with  just  and  faitfala]p«i,S 
Redoubted  Song,  of  courage  leaniBe.  <ifi. 
Reluctant  call  it  was :  the  rite  ddayed,  A 
Rest,  rest,  perturbM  Earth,  546. 
Return,  Content  I  for  fondly  I  puniMd,  9. 
Rise  I  — they  have  risen :  of  bnve  Aasatma 

606. 
Rotha, my  Spiritual  Child!  thkhsadvaim 

652. 
Rude  is  this  Edifice,  and  thou  haat  smb.  £ 


Sacred   Religion !  mother  oi  forai  asi  fa 

598. 
Sad  thoughts,  avaunt  I  partake  we  tkisrlft 

cheer,  599. 
Said  Secrecy  to  Cowardice  and  F^aad,  TH. 
Say,  what  is  Honour?  —  T  is  the  fiM«  mi 

385. 
Say,  ye  far-travelled  douds,  f ai  ac*iar  ^ 

m. 

Scattering,  like  birds  escaped  the  fevkr^  i* 

622. 
Scorn  not  the  Sonnet:  Critic,  jrou  have  frff** 

650. 
Screams  ronnd  the  ArehHlnnd*B  brov  tk  1* 

mew  — white,  605. 
Seek  who  will  deU^t  in  &bk,  780. 
See  the  Condemned  alone  witnin  his  eil.  ^ 
See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deek  this  cartM 

Cot,  692. 
See,  where  his  difficult  way  that  GldMm^ 

756. 
Serene,  and  fitted  to  embrace,  537. 
Serving  no  haughty  Muse,  my  hands  Wit  v 

761. 
Seven  DMushters  had  Lord  ArdubaU,  SU. 

Shade  of  Caraetaens,  if  apiiita  love,  7*1 
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»  on.  tliis  faithless  heart  1  that  ooold  al- 
575. 
nrelt  Skxnoiigr  the  untrodden  ways,  112. 
id.  a  tall  man*s  height  or  more,  275. 
as  a  Phantom  of  delight,  311. 
,  for  a.  mightT  Victory  is  won,  306. 

the  noblest  Youth  of  present  time, 


Qot  tliis  Rite,  neglected,  yea  abhorred,  631. 
xrisen  from  ocean,  ocean  to  def^,  714. 
ULogreful  years  have  yanished  smce  I  first, 

• 

Lontfas  to  six  years  added  he  remained,  741. 
loasand  veterans  practised  in  war's  game, 

L  service  is  tme  service  while  it  lasts,  731. 
I  of  the  Moon  1  —  for  so  I  name,  S62. 
ir,  so  sweet,  withall  so  sensitive,  784. 
as  a  clond  is  yon  blue  ridge  —  the  Mere, 

listener,  Duddon  I  to  the  breeze  that  played, 

k 

of  my  bnried  Son,  while  thus  thy  hand, 

). 

i  did  the  Almigh^  GKver  of  all  rest,  398. 

ie  !  with  whicn  Wilkinson  hath  tilled  his 

ids,  317. 

,  bold  Adventurer ;  rest  awhile  thy  limbs, 
2 

y  little  cheerful  Robin  I  stay,  768. 

'■  near  me  —  do  not  take  thv  flight,  276. 

n  Daughter  of  the  Voice  01  God,  319. 

,nge  fits  of  passion  have  I  known,  112. 

Lngerl  this  hillock  of  mis-shapen   stones, 

^1. 

itehed  on  the  dying  Mother's  lap,  lies  deted, 

to. 

h  age  how  beautiful  I  0  Lady  bright,  652. 
h  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  beguile, 
17. 

prised  by  joy  —  impatient  as  the  Wind,  641. 
set  Flower  1  belike  one  day  to  have.  325. 
5et  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower,  297. 
»et  is  the  holiness  of  Youth  —  so  felt,  620. 
Lftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel,  401. 
ph  was  it  ?  or  a  Bird  more  bright,  698. 

ke,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain,  take, 

04. 

X  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense,  634. 

LI  me,  ye  Zephyrs  I  that  unfold,  639. 

nderly  do  we  feel  by  Nature^s  law,  762. 

auks  for  the  lessons  of  this  Spot  —  fit  school, 

fl6. 

lat  happy  gleam  of  vernal  ejjres,  659. 

lat  heresies  should  strike  (if  truth  be  scanned, 

306. 

lat  is  work  of  waste  and  ruin,  279. 

lat  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo,  316. 

le  Baptist  might  have  been  ordained  to  cry, 

755. 

i6  Bard— whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning 

day,  551. 

be  captive  Bird  was  gone ;  —  to  cliff  or  moor, 

715. 

Ke  cattle  crowding  round  this  beverage  dear, 

708. 


The  cock  is  crowing,  278. 
The  Crescent>moon,  the  Star  of  Love,  768. 
The  Danish  Conuueror,  on  his  royal  chair,  554. 
The  days  are  colu,  the  nights  are  long,  331. 
The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to 

blink,  246. 
The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the  pine, 

u9«7. 

The  encircling  ground  in  native  turf  arrayed, 

633. 
The  fairest,  brightest  hues  of  ether  fade,  539. 
The  feudal  Keep,  the  bastions  of  Cohom,  712. 
The  fields  which  with  covetous  spirit  we  sold, 

313. 
The  floods  are  roused,  and  will  not  soon  be 

weary,  720. 
The  forest  huge  of  ancient  Caledon,  693. 
The  formal  World  relaxes  her  cold  chain,  764. 
The  ^dlant  Youth,  who  may  have  gained,  686, 
The  gentlest  Poet,  with  free  thoughts  endowed, 

785. 
The  gentlest  Shade  that  walked  Elysian  plains, 

294. 
The  God  of  Love  —  oA,  benedicite  I  266. 
The  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-king,  568. 
The  imperial  Stature,  the  colossal  striae,  651. 
The  Kirk  of  Ulpha  to  the  pilgrim's  eye,  601. 
The  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wensley 

Moor,  253. 
The  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in  trust, 

383. 
The  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak-crowned 

hiU.  726. 
The  leaves  were  fading  when  to  £sthwaite*8 

banks,  159. 
The  linnet's  warble,  sinking  towards  a  close, 

725. 

The  little  hedgerow  birds,  96. 

The  lovely  Kun  (submissive,  but  more  meek), 

618. 
The  Lovers  took  within  this  ancient  grove,  694. 
The  martial  courage  of  a  day  b  vain,  385.  ^ 
The  massy  Ways,  carried  across  these  heights, 

646. 
The  Minstrels  played  their  Christmas   tune, 

593. 
The  most  alluring  clouds  that  mount  the  sky, 

769. 
The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen,  598. 
The  oppression  of  the  tumult — wrath  and  scorn, 

607. 
The  peace  which  others  seek  they  find,  313. 
The  pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale,  607. 
The  pibroch's  note,  discountenanced  or  mute, 

689. 
The  poet-boy  drove  with  fierce  career,  274. 
The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing,  393. 
The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 

319. 
There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky,  625. 
There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to  bear« 

306. 
There  is  a  change  — and  I  am  poor,  343. 
There  is  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine,  318' 
There  is  a  little  unpretending  Rill,  573.^ 
There  is  an  Eminence,  —  of  these  our  hills,  249* 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains,  650. 
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There  is  a  Thorn  —  it  looks  so  old,  75. 

There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale,  293. 

There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life, 

389. 
**  There  t "  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with  meet 

pride,  719. 
There  *s  George  fisher,  Charles  Fleming,  and 

Reginald  Shore,  258. 
There 's  more  in  words  than  I  can  teach,  698. 
There  *s  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  Pass, 

G89. 
There 's  something  in  a  flying  horse.  97. 
There  was  a  Boy ;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs, 

111. 
There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night,  280. 
There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 

stream,  353. 
The  Roman  Consul  doomed  his  sons  to  die,  761. 
The  Sabbath  bells  renew  ihe  inviting  peal,  630. 
The  saintly  Tonth   has   ceased  to  rule,  dis- 
crowned, 621. 
These  times  strike  monied  worldings  with  dis- 
may, 307. 
These  Tourists,  Heaven   preserve  nsl   needs 

most  live.  232. 
The  Sheep-Dov  whistled  loud,  and  lo  1  324. 
The  Shephera,  looking  eastward,  softly  said, 

639. 

The  sky  is  overcast,  71. 

The  soaring  lark  is  blest  as  proud,  664. 
The  Spirit  of  Antiquity  —  enshrined,  576. 
The  stars  are  mansions  built  by  Nature's  hand, 

674. 
The  star  which  comes  at  close  of  day  to  shine, 

764. 
The  struggling  Rill  iinensibly  is  grown,  595. 
The  sun  has  long  been  set,  2M. 
The  sun  is  couched,  the  sea-fowi  gone  to  rest, 

705. 
The  Sun,  that  seemed  so  mildly  to  retire,  705. 
The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields,  572. 
Tlie  tears  of  man  in  various  measure  gush,  621. 
The  troop  will  be  impatient ;  let  us  hie,  33. 
The  turbaned  Race  are  poured  in  thickening 

swarms,  612. 
The  unremitting  voice  of  nightl  v  streams,  787* 
The  Valley  rinp;s  with  mirth  and  joy,  244. 
The  Vested  Pnest  before  the  Altar  stands,  630. 
The  Virgin  Mountain,  wearing  like  a  Queen, 

623. 
The  Voice  of  Song  from  distant  lands  shaU  call, 

286. 
The  wind  is  now  thv  organist ;  — ■  a  clank,  689. 
The  woman-heartea  Confessor  prepares,  611. 
The  world  forsaken,  all  its  busy  cares,  758. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 

349. 
They  called  Thee  Merry  England,  in  old  time, 

707. 
Theydrearat  not  of  a  p««rishable  home,  634. 
The  I  onng-ones  gathered  in  from  hill  and  dale, 

629. 
They  seek,  are  sought :  to  daily  battle  led,  303. 
They  —  who  have  seen  the  noble  Roman's  scorn, 

749. 
This  Height  a  ministering  Angel  might  select, 

402. 


This  Land  of  Rainbows  flpaaniag  glia  « 

walls,  690. 
This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  sfive,  668. 
This  Spot  —  at  once  nnf  oldiiig  sight  so  hk 
Those  breathing  Tokens  of  yovr  iaai  t^ 

664.     . 
Hioee  had  given  eaxliest  oodee,  as  ^  1 

616.  I 

Those  old  credulities  to  nstore  dsir,  Tff.  | 
Thoee  silver  donds  collected  romd  tW ».| 
Those  words  were  vttered  ss  in  posn  « 

348 
Though  I  beheld  at  first  witli  hiaak  ad 

766.  1 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  at  tb  M 

692. 
Though  many  suns  have  rises  mndmi,^ 
Though  narrow  be  that  old  Mas^ceal 

near,  850.  ^ 
Tho'  searching  damps  and  maiirasaij 

flaw.  584.  \ 

Though  the  bold  winn  of  Poesy  affeet,  X 
Though  the  torrents  mm  thdr  foestoai  ^ 
Though  to  give  timely  warning  and  d€«&] 
Thou  look  *st  upon  me,  and  dost  l<MKi]7ii 

707. 
Thou  sacred  Pile  t  whose  turrets  nc,  &S. 
Threats  come  which  no  submiflDOs  b? 

snage,  618. 
Three  years  she  grew  in  snn  and  shovcr. 
Through  shattered  galleries,  'mid  looiia 

640. 
Thus'all  things  lead  to  Charity,  seeand  61 
Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  hare  we,  ^tooKk  led 

n^uch,  132. 
Thus  is  the  storm  abated  by  the  adt,  fiZ 
Th^  functions  are  ethereal,  660. 
'T  IS  eight  o'clock,  —  a  clear  Mareli  rigk*l 
*Tis  gone  — with  old  belief  wid  drMiB,®^^ 
'T  is  He  whose  yester-evening's  liigk  ia^ 

780.  , 

*T  is  not  for  the  nnf eelhif  ,  the  &M7 1^ 

309. 
'T  is  said,  fantastic  ocean  doth  ssfeli  ^ 
'T  is  said,  that  some  hare  died  for  Iotb,  S^ 
'T  is  said  that  to  brow  of  yon  fiiir  InU,  6^ 
*T  is  spent  —  this  burning  day  of  Jaw.  ^i 
To  a  good  Blan  of  most  dear  memorf,  HL, 
To  appease  the  Gods;  or  pubhe  thsssf  to.^ 

To  barren  heath,  bleak  moor,  aod  qoikivv 

529. 
To  every  Form  of  being  is  assiciied.  515. 
To  kneeling  Worshippers,  no  earthly  fit*'^ 
Too  frail  to  keep  the  lofty  vow,  Sfi. 
To  public  notice,  wiA  Tductaiioe  stnae,  ^ 
Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  no-^ 
Tradition;  be  thou  mute  I  Oblrno&.  tbw' ' 
Tranquillity  t  the  sovereign  aim  weft  to  ^ 
Troubled  long  with  wamng  notioai,  9S& 
True  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero^     __^ 
'Twas  Summer,  and   the  sun  had  is^ 

high,  411. 
Two  Voices  are  there;  oneisoftiiesn,^ 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  statdyPRe,  73s. 
Ungrateful  Country,  if  thou  eV  faic«t^ 
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Unleas  to  Peter*t  Chair  the  yiewleas  windf  613. 
Unquiet  childhood  here  by  special  i^race,  652. 
LTntoached  throncrh  all  seventy  of  cold,  700. 
Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away,  257. 
Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  home,  727. 
Up  I  up  I  my  Friend,  and  ^uit  your  books,  83. 
Up  wiUi  me  I  up  with  me  luto  the  clouds.  32U. 
Ur^d  by  Ambition,  who  with  subtlest  skill,  611. 
Uttered  by  whom,  or  how  inspired  —  deaiirnod« 
678. 

Vallombresa  I  I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood, 

586. 
Vallombrosa  —  I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood, 

754. 
Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent,  307. 

Wait,  prithee,  wait  I  this  answer  Lesbia  threw, 

740. 
Wanderer  1  that  ttoop'st  so  low,  and  oom^st  so 

near,  732. 
Wanaf ell  I  this  Household  has  a  favoured  lot, 

776. 
Ward  of  the  Law  1  —  dread  Shadow  of  a  King, 

573. 
Was  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo,  577. 
Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile,  568. 
Watch,  and  be  firm  I  for,  soul-subauing  vice, 

606. 
Weak  is  the  will  of  Man,  his  judgment  blind, 

539. 
We  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our  lands, 

387. 
Weep  not,  beloved  Friends  I  nor  let  the  air,  389. 
We  had  a  female  Passenger  who  came,  286. 
We  have  not  passed  into  a  doleful  City,  718. 
Well  have  yon  Railway  Labourers   to   this 

ground,  781. 
Well  may'st  thou  halt  —  and  gase  with  bright- 
ening eye,  317. 
Well  sang  the  Bard  who  called  the  grave,  in 

strains,  691. 
Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they,  627. 
We  gaze  ~  nor  grieve  to  think  thi^  we  must 

die,  764. 
Were  there,  below,  a  spot  of  holy  ground,  10. 
We  saw,  but  surely,  in  the  motley  crowd,  716, 
We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue,  116. 
We  walked  aloni?,  while  bright  and  red,  115. 
What  aim  had  they,  the  Pair  of  Monks,  in  size, 

753. 
What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fied, 

596. 
What  awful  perspective  I  while  from  our  sight, 

631. 
What  beast  in  wilderness  or  cultured  field,  617. 
What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from  the 

cover,  587. 
What  crowd  is  this  ?  what  have  we  here  I  we 

must  not  pass  it  by,  345. 
What  heavenly  smiles !    O  Lady  mine,  781. 
What  He  —  who,  'mid  the  kindred  throng,  531. 
What  if  onr  numbers  barely  could  defy,  768. 
What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene,  381. 
What  know  we  of  the  Blest  above.  579. 
What  lovelier  home  could  gentle  Fancy  choose, 

577. 


What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  regret,  724. 
What  need  of  clamorous  bells,  or  ribuids  gay, 

401. 
What  sounds   are  those,  Helvellyn,  that  are 

heard,  178. 
What  strong  allurement  draws,  what  Spirit 


_guide8,  759. 
Wluit 


though  the  Accused,  upon  his  own  appeal, 

666. 
What  though  the  Italian  pencil  wrought  not 

here,  581. 
What,  you  are  stepping  westward  ?  —  Yea,  298. 
What  way  does  the  Wind  come  ?  What  way  does 

he  go,  352. 
When  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry, 

626. 
Whence  that  low  voice  ?  — a  whisper  from  the 

heart,  598. 
When  ContemplatioUi  like  the  night-calm  felt* 

152. 
When,  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams  of  mom, 

387. 
When  first  descending  from  the  moorlands,  737. 
When  haughty  expectations  raostrate  lie,  669. 
When  here  with  Carthage  Kome  to  conflict 

came,  751. 
When  human  touch  (as  monkish  books  attest)* 

739. 
When  I  have  home  in  memory  what  has  tamed, 

288. 
When  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear,  637. 
When,  looking  on  the  present  face  of  things, 

307. 
When  Love  was  bom  of  heavenly  line,  70. 
When  Philootetes  in  the  Lemnian  isle,  661. 
When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate,  119. 
When  Sevem^s  sweeping  flood  had  overthrowii« 

766. 
When  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  latch, 

547. 
When  thy  great  soul  was  freed  from  mortal 

chains,  610. 
When,  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world,  32(2. 
Where  are  they  now,  those  wanton  Boys,  663. 
Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son,  312. 
Where  be  the  noisy  followers  of  the  game,  590. 
Where  be  the  temples  which,  in  Britain's  Isle, 

535. 
Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  ends, 

602. 
Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  ship  mnst  go, 

349. 
Where  lies  the  truth?  has  Man,  in  wisdom's 

creed,  786. 
Where  long  and  deeply  hath  been  fixed  the  root, 

615. 
Where  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbidden 

weeds,  646. 
Where  will  they  stop,  those  breathing  powers, 

696. 
While  Anna's  peers  and  early  playmates  tread, 

ft-il. 
While  beams  of  orient  light  shoot  wide  and 

high,  778. 
While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport, 

569. 
While  from  the  purpling  east  departs,  643. 
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While  Merlin  paced  the  Cornish  sands.  676. 
While  not  a  leaf  seems  faded  ;  while  tue  fields, 

638. 
While  poring  Antiquarians  search  the  nonnd, 

739. 
While  the  Poor  gather  round,  till  the  end  of 

time,  694. 
While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  Historian 

passed,  493. 
Who  but  hails  the  sight  with  pleasure,  561. 
Who  but  is  pleased  to  watch  tiie  moon  on  high, 

787. 
Who  comes  —  with  rapture  greeted,  and  ca- 
ressed, (525. 
Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sight,  293. 
Who  is  the  liappy  Warrior?    Who  is  he,  341. 
Who  ponders  National  events  shall  find,  770. 
Who  rashly  strove  thy  Image  to  portray,  738. 
Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  i:^ine,  548. 
Who  swerves  from  innocence,  who  makes  di- 
vorce, 600. 
Who  weeps  for  strangers  ?    Many  wept,  382. 
Why  art  thou  silent  f  Is  thy  love  a  plant,  740. 
Why  cast  ye  back  upon  the  Gallic  shore,  590. 
Why,  Minstrel,  these  untunef ul  murmurings, 

049. 
Why  should  the  Enthusiast,  joumejring  through 

this  Isle.  706. 
Why  should  we  weep  or  mourn,  —  Angelic  boy, 

786. 
Why  sleeps  the  future,  as  a  snake  enrolled,  635. 
Why  stand  we  gazing  on  the  sparkling  Brine, 

712. 
Why,  William,  on  that  old  grey  stone,  83. 
Wild  Redbreast !  hadst  thou  at  Jemima^s  lip, 

653. 
Wings  have  we,  and  as  far  as  we  can  go,  347. 
Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe,  110. 
With  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme,  683. 
With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious  mom,  570. 
With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb*st  the 

sky,  348. 
Within  her  gilded  cage  confined,  642. 
Within  our  happy  Castle  there  dwelt  One,  289. 
Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work,  561. 
With  little  here  to  do  or  see^  291. 
With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom,  525. 


With  ships  the  sea  waa  sprinkled  iaai 

3^ 
Woetothe  Crown  that  doth  Uw  Card  ohr 
Woe  to  you.  Prelates !  TioCtar  m  ciii,C 
Woman  I  the  Power  who  left  his  tfamK* 

630. 
Wouldst  thon  be  taught,  when  akcp  kit 

flight,  783. 
Would  that  our  sompiiloiis  Sith  hd  m 

leave,  632. 

Te  Apennines  I  with  all  yoor  fertibvi^ 
Ye  brood  of  conscience,  —  Speetm'.ik 

quent,  762. 
Te  Lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  Ubtii 

400. 
Te  sacred  Nurseries  of  bloomii^  Took  5 
Te  shadowy  Beings,  that  have  rigbiasid 

717. 
Tes  I  hope  may  with  my  ftrosK  ^'^ ' 

pace,  350. 
Tea,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  aad  fw,  i3 
Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  £cbo,  315. 
Tes  I  thou  art  fair,  yet  be  not  movilR 
Tes,  though  He  well  may  tremUe  at  tkc  ■ 

764. 
Te  Storms,  resound  the  pcains  of  jvni 

660. 
Tet  are  they  here  the  same  unhnka  dk 
Yet  life,  you  say,  is  life ;  we  have  Mauci 

347.  . 

Tet  many  a  Novice  of  the  eloistnl  am,  B 
Tet  more,  —  round  many  a  C<mratf  ** 

fire,  618.  ^    ,  . 

Ye,  too,  must  fly  before  a  ehmag  otK.^" 
Te  trees !  whose  slender  roots  mtwm,** 
Tet  Truth  is  keenly  sought  for.  lui  (k*^ 

625.  J 

Tet,  yet,  BiseayansI  we  muit  met*  t"^^^ 

386 
Te  viUes  and  hills  whose  beantr  liitBa  ^ 

778 
Tou  iaU  it,  "  Love  Ues  Wsetfinr,"'* ' 

may,  782.  ,  ,  ^_ 

Tou  have  heard  "  a  Spanish  Lsoj.  J*- 
TouNo  £nglakd  —  what  is  th«  *«*' 

Old,  784. 
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Aab,  The  FtiU  of  the,  51S, 

Abbeys,  Old,  632. 

Addreee  from  the  Si^rit  of  Cockennooth  OMtle,  707. 

Addreeeto»ChUd,352. 

Addreee  to  KUchurn  Castle,  299. 

Address  to  my  Infant  Daughter,  316. 

AddiMi  to  the  Scholftrs  of  the  VUlsge  School  of , 

114. 
Admonition,  347. 
iBneid,  Trsnslstioa  of  Pftrt  of  the  Flnt  Book  of  (be, 

552. 
Aerisl  Rock,  56S. 

AiBiotion  of  Margaret ,  The,  312. 

Afflictions  of  England,  624. 

Af  ter-tbonght  (Tour  on  the  Contioeiit),  679* 

Afteiwthought  (Duddon),  601. 

Ailsa  Crag,  Frith  of  Clvde,  714. 

AireT-Foroe  Valley,  774. 

Aiz-lft-Chiipelle,  577. 

Albea  Hills,  From  the,  760. 

AlbMO,  At,  750. 

Alfred,  610. 

Alfred,  Canute  and,  654. 

Alfred,  his  Desoendsnts,  610. 

Alice  Fell,  or  Poverty,  274. 

Amwics,  Aspects  of  Christianity  in  (Three  Son.),  627. 

American  Episcopacy,  627. 

American  Tradition,  507. 

Ancient  History,  On  a  celebrated  Event  in  (Two  Son.), 

387. 
Andrew  Jones,  269. 
Anecdote  for  Fktthers,  73. 
Animal  Traoquillity  and  Decay,  90. 
Anio,  760. 
Anna.  651. 

AnUdpation  (October,  1803).  308. 
Anticipation  of  leaving  School,  Composed  fn,  2. 
Apennines,  Among  the  Ruins  of  a  Convent  in  the,  766. 
Apology  (Bed.  Son.,  1st  Part),  C08. 
Apology  (Ecd.  Son.,  2d  Part},  CI  9. 
Apology  (Sonnets  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death),  764. 
Apology  (rarrow  Revisited),  695. 
Applethwaite,  At,  318. 
Aquapendente,  Musings  near,  742. 
Armenian  Lady's  Love,  The,  669. 
Armies,  The  Power  of,  393. 
Artegal  and  Elidure,  534. 
Authors,  A  plea  for,  760. 
Author's  Portrait,  To  the,  700. 
Autumn  (September),  538. 
Avarice,  The  Ust  Stage  of,  269. 
Avon,  The  (Annan),  093. 

BalspSala,  At,  713. 

Ballot,  Protest  against  the,  761. 

Bangor,  Monastery  of  Old,  607. 

Bap&sm,629. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  Epistle  to,  393. 

Baaumont,  Sir  George,  Upon  perusing  the  foregdng 

Epistle  to,  398. 
Beaumont,  Sir  George,  Picture  of  Peele  Csstle  painted 

by,  326. 
BcMnnont,  Sir  George,  Beautiful  picture  painted  by, 

399. 
Beaumont,  Sir  George,  Elegiac  Stanzas  addressed  to, 

641. 
Beaumoot,  To  Lady,  358. 


Beauteous  Evening,  It  is  a,  38S. 

Beggar,  Old  Cumberlsnd,  93. 

Beggars,  276. 

Beggars,  Sequel  to  the,  663. 

Benefits,  Other  (Two  Son.),  615. 

Bible,  Translation  of  the.  620. 

Bhinorie,  The  Solitude  of,  314. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  Coloured  Drawing  of  tha,  737. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of,  786. 

Biscayan  Rite  (Two  Boo.),  386. 

Bishops,  Acquittal  of  the,  626. 

Bishops  andRiests,  628. 

Black  Comb,  Inscription  on  a  stone  on  the  side  of « 402 

Black  Comb,  View  from  the  top  of,  402. 

Bologna,  At  (Three  Son.),  757. 

Bolton  Priory,  The  founding  of,  381. 

Bondage,  There  is  a,  306. 

Books  (Prelude),  152. 

Books  and  Newspapers,  Dlnstrated,  787. 

Borderers,  The,  33. 

BothweU  Csstle,  692. 

Boulome,  On  being  stranded  near  the  Harbour  of,  60OL 

Bran,  Effusion  on  the  Banks  of,  531. 

Breadalbane,  Ruined  Mansion  of  the  Earl  of,  69L 

Brients,  Scene  on  the  Lake  of,  679. 

Brigham,  Nun*s  Well,  708. 

Britons,  Struggle  of  the,  606. 

Brothers,  The,  232. 

Brother's  Water,  Bridge  at  the  foot  of,  278. 

Brougham  Castle,  Song  at  the  Fesst  of,  369. 

Brownie's  Cell,  529. 

Brownie,  The,  692. 

Brug^  (Two  Poems),  676. 

Brug^  Inddent  at,  663. 

Buonaparte,  I  grieved  for,  282. 

Buonaparte,  The  Column,  686. 

Burial  Place  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  687. 

Bums,  At  the  Grave  of,  294. 

Bums,  Thoughu  suggested  near  the  residence  of,  296. 

Bums,  To  the  Sons  of,  296. 

Butterfly,  To  a,  276. 

Butterfly,  To  a,  278. 

Calais  (August,  1802),  284. 

CaUis,  Composed  by  the  Seaside  near  (1802),  28^ 

Calais,  Composed  near,  285. 

Calais  (August  15, 1801),  282. 

CaUis,  Fish-women  at,  575. 

Calvert,  Raisley,  351. 

Camaldoli,  At  the  Convent  of  (Three  Son.),  763. 

Cambridge  and  the  Alps  (Prelude),  159. 

Cambridge.  Residence  at  (Prelude),  138. 

Canute,  611. 

Canute  and  Alfred,  664. 

Castle,  Composed  at .  301. 

"  Castle  of  Indolence,"  Written  in  my  Pocket  Com 

of,  288. 
Casual  Indtement,  607. 
Catechising,  629. 
Cathedrals,  etc.,  634. 

Catholic  Cantons,  Composed  in  one  of  the,  679. 
Celandine,  The  Small,  318. 
Celandine,  To  the  Small  (Two  Poems),  279-280L 
Cenotaph  (Mrs.  Fennor),  G41. 
Chamouny,  Processions  in  the  Vale  of,  667. 
Character,  A,  260. 
Charles  the  First,  Troubles  of,  623. 
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Chvlea  the  Beoond,  626. 

Chataworth,  684. 

Chaucer,  Belectiona  from  (Three  Poeme),  263. 

Chiabrera,  Epitaph*  tranalated  from,  388. 

Chichely,  Archbishop  to,  Heury  the  Fifth,  617. 

Child,  Addreea  to  a,  352. 

Child,  Three  years  old,  Gharaderislies  eC  a,  392. 

Child,  To  a  (written  in  her  Albuin),  731. 

Childhood  and  School-time  (Prelude),  121. 

Childless  Father,  The,  257. 

Christianity  in  America,  Aspects  of  (Three  Boa.),  687. 

Church  to  be  erected  (Two  Boo.),  6w. 

Churches,  New,  633. 

Churchyurd  among  the  Moontalns  (Baowraion),  477. 

Churchyard  among  the  Moontains  (Exoorsion),  488. 

Churchyard,  New,  633. 

Cintra,  Convention  of  (Two  Bon.),  382. 

Cistertian  Monastery,  614. 

ClarksMi,  Tlramas,  To,  366. 

Clergy,  Oormptions  of  the  Higher,  617. 

Clergy,  Emigrant  French,  699. 

Cleriosl  Integrity,  625. 

Clennont^  Tiie  ConnoU  of,  613. 

Clifford,  Lord,  369. 

Clouds,  To  the,  774. 

Clyde,  In  the  Frith  of  (AOea  Orag),  714. 

Clyde,  On  the  Frith  of,  715. 

Cockermouth  Castle,  Address  from  the  Bpiift  of,  707. 

Coclcermouth,  In  sight  of.  707. 

Coleorton,  A  Flower  Oarden  at,  638. 

Coleortoo,  Elegiac  Musings  in  the  grovsods  of,  688. 

Coleorton,  Inscription  fer  an  Urn  in  the  gronnds  of, 

400. 
Coleorton,  InsorlpHon  for  a  Beak  in  ihe  gr<yvM  of,  400. 
Coleorton,  Inseriptkni  in  a  garden  of,  400. 
Coleorton,  Inscription  tak  the  grounds  (rf,  898. 
Collins,  Remembrance  of,  9. 
Cologne,  In  the  Cathedral  of,  677. 
Commiuatlon  Bervice,  631. 
Complaint,  A,  a4& 
"  Complete  Angler,*'  Written  on  a  blank  leaf  In  the, 

669. 
ConchiMon  (Duddon),  601. 
Coochisioo  (Bod.  Bon.),  638. 
Conclusion  (Misoell.  Bon.),  663. 
CoDclosioo  (Bonnets  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death), 

764. 
Confirmation  (Two  Bon.),  629. 
Congratolatfcn,  638. 
Conjootores,  606. 

Contrast,  The.    The  Fsrrot  and  the  Wren,  042. 
Convent  in  the  Apennines,  766. 
Convention  of  Cintra,  Composed  while  writing  a  Ttaot 

occasioned^  the  (Two  Bon.),  382. 
ConverriOB,  608. 
Cora  Linn,  Composed  st,  630. 

Cordelia  M ,  To,  723. 

Cotttage  Ofrls,  Tlie  Three,  688. 

Counou  of  Clermont,  The,  612. 

Countess*  PlUar,  694. 

Covenanters,  Psrsecntlon  of  Bootttah,  6|8. 

Crsnmw,  621. 

Crosthwaite  Chnreh,  777. 

Cmsader,  615. 

Crusades,  612. 

Cuckoo  and  the  Nlgbthigale,  The,  266. 

Cuckoo  at  lAvema,  The,  761. 

Cuckoo  Clock,  The.  783. 

Cuckoo,  To  the,  310. 

Cuckoo,  To  the,  661. 

Cumberland  Beggar,  The  Old,  93. 

Cumberland,  CmsI  of  (In  the  Chsnnel),  711. 

Cumberland,  On  a  high  part  of  the  coast  of,  708. 

IViffodlls,  811. 

IHisy,  To  the  (Two  Poems),  290, 

Daisy,  To  the,  291. 


Daisy,  To  the,  825. 

Danii^  Picture  of  (HamOtoo 

Danish  Boy,  The,  117. 

Danish  Cmiquesta,  611. 

Danube,  Source  of  the,  678. 

DaU,  Roberto,  390. 

Death,  Bonnets  en,  761. 

Dedication  (MisoeU.  Ben.),  648. 

Dedication  (Tour  on  the  GontijieBt),  8X6. 

Dedication  (White  Doe  of  Ryls<ooe>,  3iL 

Departore  from  the  Yato  of  Qrmmmn,  Wk 

Derwent,  To  the  River,  670. 

Descriptive  Bket^wa,  10. 

Deq)Oudency  (Bxcnrsion),  435>. 

Despondency,  Corrected  (Bzoonldn),  UL 

Desultory  Btsnsas,  891. 

Detmction  whioh  foUowed  the  Pnllialliirf  fti 

Poem,  On  the,  674. 
Devil!s  Bridge,  To  the  Torrent  at,  MA 
DevotioBal  UMtteaenta,  698. 
Dion,  627. 
Dissensions,  606. 
Distractions,  623i. 

Dog,  Incident  Characteristic  of  n,  881. 
Dog,  Tribnte  to  the  Memory  of  the  SBIB^  a 
Donnerdale,  The  Plain  of,  608. 
Dora,  To  (A  Uttle  onward),  66S. 
Douglas  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  On  esitetfaig,  TIL 
Dover,  Composed  in  the  YaUny  near,  tSL 
Dover,  Near,  287. 

Dover,  The  Valley  of  (Two  BonA  S8QL 
Dmidioal  Excommunication,  600^ 
Druida,  Trepidation  of  the,  60ft. 
Duddon,  The  River,  602. 
DungeoniOhyll  Force,  244. 
DnaolUe  Castle  (Eag^),  690. 
DunoUy  Castle,  On  revisiting,  71& 
DunoUy  Esgle.  The,  716. 
Doty,  Ode  to,  lift. 
Dyer,  To  the  Poet  John.  640. 

Eagle  and  the  Dove,  The,  776L 

Eagles  (DnnoUie  Oestle),  699. 

Engle,  The  Donolly,  716. 

Easter  Sunday,  Oompoaed  on,  S70L 

Ecclesiastical  Bonnets.  604. 

Echo,  The  Moontafn,  346. 

Ecdio  npon  the  Qemmi,  687. 

EcUpse  of  the  Bon,  1820,  The,  WL 

Eden,  The  River  (Coraberiand),  719L 

Edward  the  Sixth,  620. 

Edward  signing  the  Wamnt,  621. 

Bgremont  CasUe,  The  Horn  of,  841 

Egyptian  Maid,  The,  676. 

E$kculation,  635. 

Elegiac  Musfaags  (ColeorteD  HaU),  OA 

Elegiac  Stanzas  (Goddard),  688. 

Elegiac  Btansas  (Mrs.  Fermor),  641. 

Elegiac  Btansas  (Peele  Castle).  325. 

Elegiac  Yerses  (John  Wordswortii),  9ii 

Elisabeth,  622. 

Ellen  Irwin,  268. 

Emigrant  French  Clergy,  638. 

Emigrant  Mother,  The,  276. 

Eminent  Reformers  (Two  Son.),  681 

Eminence,  There  is  an,  Itt. 

Emma*s  Dell,  947. 

Engelberg,  680. 

Bni^ileB,  Duke  d*,  888. 

England,  807. 

Bngtand,  AHHeUons  of,  624. 

Enterprise,  To,  602. 

Episeopaoy,  American,  687. 

Epistle  to  flilr  George  Beaumont,  399. 

Epistle  to  Sir  €Mge  Beaunwat,  Upoi 

f  nrsgolng,  398. 
SpiUph,  A  root*i,  US. 
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ft  in  the  Ohapel-Tard  of  Langdale,  (M3. 

i»  tnrmmUtiaa  from  Ohisbrera,  388. 

K    of  extraorfUoary  tplaiidoar,  GompoMd  npon 

9  Tl^alk,  An,  3. 

kxx  .Ancient  Hiiitafy,  On  a  (Mtbmtod  (Two  Son.)* 

don.  The,  403. 
nala^on  and  Beply,  tt. 

IL,  mnd  an  Imaglnatfon,  664» 
CliMin,&06. 


<1  Tradition,  694. 
«  ^nU  for  tlie,  696. 
reU,  A,  283. 
fen  Lines,  647. 
sr  of  Tilabary  Vale,  The,  308. 
«rrmoe,  The,  616. 
»r.  The  OhildleM,  257. 
irs,  Aneodote  lor,  73. 
Oe  PMMnger,  We  had.  286L 
.or,  Mrs.  (Cenotaph),  641. 
.or,  Mn.  (lOegiao  Btansas),  641. 
ity,  320. 
I  Piety,  090. 

^rore  (John  Wordsworth),  822. 
^romen,  676. 
dns.  To  the  Lady  (Rydal  Chapel)  (Two  F 

sing  lalend,  768. 

•noe  (Four  Son.),  756. 

-er  Garden,  A  (Goleorton),  630. 

ers,  696. 

rem  (Gave  of  Btaffa),  717. 

aJght,  279. 

oa  of  Praver  at  Sea,  631. 

Skken  Indian  Woman,  The  Complaint  of  a,  84. 

aken.  The,  313. 

Fnentes,  661. 
itain.  The,  116. 

Mr.,  Lines  oompossd  on  the  expected  death  of, 
2. 

ice,  Residenoe  la  CPrelade),  187. 
ice,  Residenoe  in  (Prslude),  194. 
ice,  Residenoe  in  (Prelude),  202. 
*  ice,  M^-proapect  from  the  Plain  of,  690. 
iceeoo  rossoboQelli,  391. 
icb  Army  in  Ruasia  (Two  Poems),  648. 
loh  Cler^,  Eminant,  632. 
'loh  RerMutlon,  240. 
ich  ReTolntion,  In  aUoaloa  to  Histories  of  the 
*luree  Son.),  760. 
loh  Royalu^  Feelings  of  a,  652. 
ind.  To  a  (Banks  of  tlie  Dsrwent),  706. 
end  Senrioe,  631. 
oeM  Ahbey,  At,  779. 
Abbey,  At,  781. 


imi.  Edio  npon  tlie,  687. 
'.ersl  Fast,  Upon  the  Ute  (1832),  699. 

rge  the  Third  (November,  1813),  403. 

rge  the  Third,  On  the  death  of,  673. 

mana  on  the  Heighta  of  Hochheim,  660. 

many.  Written  in,  122. 

iesTliaxgaret,  764. 

ies,  Margaret  (Two  Poems),  766. 

aiea,867. 

die,  A  narrow,  249. 

d  Tldfoga,  607. 

aner,  The,  660i 
,  n-Almain,  or  the  Narrow  Olen,  296. 

ncroe,  At  the  Head  of,  691. 
,  <w-worm,  The  Star  and  the,  664. 

Idard,  Elegiac  Stansaa,  688. 

id  and  SlWer  Fiahee  in  a  Vam  (Two  Poems),  663. 
'  9d/  Blake  sod  Harry  GiU,  77. 


Gordale,  668. 

Grace  Darling,  776. 

Grasmere-dale,  Fly  to,  303. 

Grasmere,  Departure  from  the  Tale  of  (August,  1808), 

294. 
Grasmere,  Inaoriptioo  on  tlie  Island  at,  261. 
Grasmere,  Return  to,  303. 
Grasmere  Lake,  Composed  by  the  side  of,  348. 
Graveatone,  A  (Worcester  Cathedral),  669. 
Great  Men  (Sydney,  Marrel,  etc.),  287. 
Green,  George  and  Sarah,  382. 
Green  Linnet,  The,  2StL 
Greenock,  718. 
Greta,  Tb  the  River,  707. 
Guernica,  Oak  of,  387. 
Guilt  and  Borrow,  19. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  623. 

H.  C,  Six  years  old.  TO,  290. 

Hambleton  HiUa,  After  a  Journey  across  the,  288. 

Happy  Warrior,  Character  of  the,  340. 

Harp,  The  ("  Why,  Minstrel »'),  649. 

Hart-leap  WeU,  263. 

HartVhom  Tree,  694. 

Haunted  Tree,  Tlie,  671. 

Hawkahead,  Written  as  a  School  Bxerolae  at,  1. 

Hawkahead  School,  In  Anticipatiou  of  leaving,  2. 

Haydon  (Piclnre  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  766. 

Haydon,  To  B.  R.,  634. 

Haydon,  To  B.  R.  (Picture  of  Napoleon  Buonaoaite), 

698. 
Hasela,640. 
Heidelberg,  Castle  of  (Hymn  for  Boatmen),  678. 

Helvellyn,  To ,  on  her  flrat  ascent  of,  660. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  Portrait  of,  661. 

Her  eyes  are  wild,  79. 

Hermitage,  Near  the  Spring  of  the,  666. 

Hermitage  (St.  Herbert*s  Island),  261. 

Herrait*s  Cell,  Inacriptiona  in  and  near,  666. 

Highland  Boy,  The  Blind,  303. 

Highland  Broach,  The,  G95. 

Highland  Girl,  To  a,  297. 

Highhuid  Hut,  G92. 

Hint  from  the  Moontaina,  661. 

Hinte  for  the  F^cy,  596. 

Historian,  Plea  for  the,  740. 

Hoffer,  383. 

Hogg,  James,  Extempore  Effusion  upon  the  death  of, 

736. 
Honour,  386. 

Horn  of  Egremont  Castle,  The,  342. 
Howard,  Mrs.,  Monument  of  (Wetherall)  (Two  8on.X 

ilW. 

Humanity,  666. 

Hymn  for  Boatmen  (Heidelberg),  678. 

Hymn,  The  Labourer's  Noonday,  727. 

I.  F.,  To,  764. 

Idiot  Boy,  The,  86.  , 

Illustrated  Books  and  Newspapers,  787. 

ninstratian  (The  Jung-Frau),  623. 

Imagination  and  Taste  (Prelude),  207. 

Imagination  and  T^Mte  (Prelude},  212. 

Immortality,  Intimations  of,  363. 

Indian  Woman,  Cmnplaint  of  a  Forsaken,  84. 

Infant  Daughter,  Address  to  my,  316. 

Infant  M M ,  To  the,  652. 

Infant,  The  Cottager  to  her,  331. 

Influences,  Other,  GOO. 

Inglewood  Forest,  Suggested  by  a  View  in,  693. 

Inscription  for  a  Monument  m  Crosthwaite  Church 

(Southey),  778. 
Inscriptions  (Coleorton),  399. 
Inacriptiona  for  t)ie  Spot,  261. 
InKcriptfona  (Herinit*a  Cell),  606. 
Installation  Ode.  788. 
Interdict,  An,  013. 
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lutroductlon  (Eoclet.  Son.),  604. 

Introdnctioo  (Prelude),  125. 

Inrasiou,  Linea  on  the  expected,  306. 

InTenoeydef  297. 

iDYitation,  On  Nftfcore**,  128. 

Invocation  to  the  Earth  (1816),  M6. 

Iona(Two8on.),  717. 

looa,  Black  Stonea  of,  718. 

lale  of  Man  (Two  Son.),  711. 

lale  of  Man,  At  Bala^ala,  713. 

Isle  of  Man,  At  Sea,  off,  711. 

lale  of  Man,  By  the  Seashore,  711. 

lale  of  Man  (Douglaa  Bay),  711. 

ItaUan  Itinerant.  The,  6S3. 

Italy,  After  leaving  (Two  Boo.),  767. 

Jedborongh,  The  Matron  of,  302. 

Jewiah  Family,  A,  658. 

Joanna,  To,  248. 

Joan  of  Kent,  Warrant  for  Bzeciition  of,  621. 

Jonea,  Rev.  Robert,  10. 

Jonoa,  Rev.  Robert,  284. 

Journey  renewed,  GOO. 

Jung-Fran,  The,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine,  623. 

Kendal,  Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Vicar  of, 

634. 
Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway,  On  the  projected, 

778. 
Kent,  To  the  Men  of,  307. 
Kilchum  Castle,  AddreM  to,  290. 
Killicrankv,  In  the  Paai  of,  308. 
King's  College  Chapel,  Oambiidge,  Inside  of  (Three 

Son.)i  634. 
Kirkstone,  The  Pass  of,  G61. 
Kirtle,  The  Braes  of,  268. 
Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves,  The,  816. 

Labourer's  Noon-day  Hymn,  727. 

Lady,  To  a,  upon  Drawings  she  had  made  of  Flowers  in 

Madeira,  781. 
Lady  E.  B.  and  the  Hon.  Miss  P.,  To  tee,  640. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Written  after  the  death  of,  734. 
Lancaster  Castle,  Suggested  by  the  view  of,  761. 
Langdale,  BjpiUph  in  the  Chapel  yard  of,  642. 
Laodamia,  526. 
Last  of  the  Flock,  The,  86. 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Ylncl,  The,  684. 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  621. 
Latitndinarianism,  625. 
lAud,  624. 
Lawn,  The,  668. 
Ledbury,  St.  Catherine  of,  730. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  The  Last  Supper,  664. 
Lesbla,  740. 

Liberty  (Odd  and  Silver  Fishes),  664. 
liberty.  Obligations  of  Civil  to  Religioas,  626. 
Liberty  (Tyrolese  Sonnets),  383. 
Liege,  Between  Namur  and,  576. 
Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Ttntem  Abbey,  91. 
Lines  oompoeed  on  the  expected  death  of  Mr.  Fbx, 

352. 
Lines,  Fkrewell,  647. 
Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  YeW'tree,  31 . 
Lines  on  the  expected  Invasion,  1803,  306. 
lines  suggested  by  a  Portrait  from  the  Pendl  of  F. 

Stone  (Two  Poems),  728. 
lines  written  as  a  School  Exercise  at  Hawkshead,  1. 
Lines  written  in  Earlv  Spring,  81. 
Lines  written  in  the  Albnm  of  the  Conntess  of  Lous- 

dale,  731. 
lines  wrltt4>n  upon  a  Stone,  upon  one  of  the  Islands  at 

Rydal,  261. 

written  upon  bearing  of  the  death  of  the  late 
^  Kendal,  534. 
^n  while  sailing  in  a  Bost  at  Evening,  9, 
028. 


Loch  Etive,  OomposMi  in  tba  Olan  oC,  600. 

Lombardy,  In,  766. 

London,  In  (1803),  (Two  Boo.),  S87. 

London,  Reddenoe  in  (Prelode),  169. 

Longest  Day,  The,  660. 

Long  Meg  and  her  Daoghtera,  721. 

Lonsdale,  The  Coontess  of  (Album),  7S1. 

Lonsdale,  To  the  Earl  of,  410. 

Lonsdale,  To  the  Earl  of,  721. 

Loaisa,826. 

Love,  The  Birth  of,  70. 

Love  lies  bleeding  (Two  Poems).  782. 

Love,  *Tia  said  that  some  have  di«d  for,  356. 

Lovely  things.  Among  all,  277. 

Loving  and  liking,  Ow. 

Lowther,  721. 

Lowther,  To  the  I^dy  Mary,  674. 

Lnoca  Giordano,  787. 

Lucy  Gray,  or  SoUtnde,  118. 

Lacy  (Three  Poems).  112. 

Incy  (Three  years  she  grew),  118. 

Lyoorto,  Ode  to  (Two  Poems),  66S. 

L^re,  774. 

M.  H.,  To,  260. 

Malham  Cove,  668. 

Manse,  On  the  sight  of  a  (SooOaodl,  688. 

March,  Written  in,  27a 

Margaret ,  The  Affliction  of,  SIS. 

Mariner,  By  a  retired,  713. 

Marriage  Ceremony,  The,  680. 

Marriage  of  a  Friend,  On  the  Sve  of,  40t. 

MuahiOl,  To  Cordelia,  728. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Captivity  of,  669. 

Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  Lament  of,  662. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Workington),  706b 

Maternal  Grief,  891. 

Matron  of  Jedboroogh,  The,  802. 

Matthew,  116. 

May  Moniing,  Oompoaed  on  (1888),  708. 

May  Morning,  Ode  composed  on,  MS. 

May,  To,  644. 

Memory,  636. 

Memory,  When  I  have  borne  in,  288. 

Men  of  the  Western  World,  760. 

Merry  England,  707. 

Michael,  238. 

Michael  Angelo,  Two  translations  iron,  S80L 

Michael  Angelo,  Frcmi  the  ItaUan  of.  360. 

Michael  Angelo,  From  the  ItaUan  of,  S19. 

MUton,287. 

mssions  and  levels,  610. 

Monasteries,  Diasolntion  of  the  (Thne  BimX  0& 

Monasteries,  Saxon,  610. 

Monastery,  Cisteztian,  618. 

Monastery  of  Old  Bangor,  607. 

Monastic  Power,  Abuse  of,  618. 

Monastic  Voluptnonsness,  618. 

Monks  and  Schoolmen,  614. 

Monument  of  Mrs.  Howard  (Two  Son.),  TIOl 

Mounment  (Long  Meg  and  Her  Danghtera),  TSl. 

Moon,  The  (How  beautiful  tbe  Qoeeo  of  A^V  T9, 

Moon,  The  (Once  I  ooold  hail),  G46. 

Moon,  The  (Rydal),  733. 

Moon,  The  (Seaside),  732. 

Moon,  The  (The  ereeoent-Mooo,  the  Btar  of  Lo««V  TB 

Moon,  The  (The  Shepherd  looking  oantwavd),  Stt. 

Moon,  The  (With  how  sad  steps),  S48. 

Moon,  The  (Who but  Ispleaaed),  T87. 

Momtaig  Exerdse,  A,  &a. 

Mosoow,  self-devoted  to  a  blase.  By,  OSQ. 

Mossglel  Farm  (Boms),  719. 

Mother^s  Return,  The,  387. 

Mountain  (November  1),  688. 

Mountains,  Hint  from  the,  66L 

Mull,  In  Soond  of,  690, 

Mttflic,  Powtr  of,  344. 
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biUty,  632. 

leaps  ap,  277. 


ing  of  Places,  Poems  on  the,  247. 

or  and  Liege,  Between,  676. 

ral  Objects,  Influence  of,  110. 

Lle-caae  in  the  form  of  a  Harp,  On  aeeing  a,  648. 

apaper.  After  reading  a,  689. 

tatb  Castle,  301. 

itingale  and  Btock-dove,  368. 

ktixiffale.  The  Cuckoo  and  the,  266. 

tt-plece.  A,  71. 

it-thought.  A,  758. 

I,  On  the  Banks  of,  290. 

Doan  Boy,  The,  770. 

Doan  Conquest,  The,  611. 

tkk  Walea,  Oompoeed  among  the  Buina  of  a  OaiUe 

t,640. 

tons.  The  Fate  of  the,  361. 

mery,  720. 

n'a  Well,  Brigham,  706. 

bting.  111. 

Ic  and  the  Broom,  The,  262. 

k.  of  Ouemica,  The,  387. 

togenarian.  To  an,  788. 

e  compoaed  on  May  Morning,  643. 

e,  Biitimationa  of  ImmortaliQr,  363. 

e.  Installation,  788. 

ie.  The  Morning  of  the  day  of  Thankflglring,  641. 

Le  to  Duty,  319. 

le  to  lorcoris  (Two  Poems),  568. 

le.  Vernal.  556. 

le  (Who  rbes  on  the  Banks  of  Seine),  618. 

le  (1814.  When  the  soft  hand),  547. 

le  (1815.  Imagination — ne'er  before  content),  644. 

ker  Hill  in  Darlev  Dale,  A  Tradition  of,  669. 

pen  Prospect,  606. 

asian.  Written  in  a  blank  leaf  of  Macpberson^s,  715. 

ur  ImAj  of  the  Snow,  580. 

xf ord.  May  30, 1820  (Two  Son.),  674. 

ainter.  To  a  (Two  Son.),  766. 

^laf  ox,  386. 

'apal  Abuses.  613. 

'apal  Dominion,  613. 

*arrot  and  the  wren,  The,  642. 

*araonage  in  Oxfordshire,  A,  602. 

Parsonage,  The  (Excursion),  507. 

>a8sion,  Stranae  fits  of,  112. 

>aator.  The  (Excnrsion),  464. 

P'astond  Character,  628. 

Patriotic  Sympathies,  624. 

Paolinus,  608. 

Peele  Castle,  Suggested  by  a  Hotnre  of,  326. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  262. 

Pennsylvanlana,  To  the,  784. 

Persecution,  G06. 

Personal  Talk,  346. 

Persuasion,  608. 

Peter  Bell,  96. 

Peter  Bell,  on  the  detraction  which  followed,  eta.  074. 

Pet  Lamb,  The,  245. 

Phantom  of  DeligfaA,  311. 

Pbiloototes,  651. 

Picture,  Upon  the  sight  of  a  beaatifol,  399. 

Pie^,  Decay  of,  649. 

Piety,  Filial,  099. 

Pilgrim  Fsthers  (Two  Son.),  627. 

Pilgrim's  Dream,  664. 

Pillar  of  Trajan,  646. 

Places  of  Worship,  628. 

Plea  for  Authors,  A,  760. 

Pisa  for  the  Bletorian,  749. 

Poet  and  the  caged  Turtle-dore,  The,  681. 

Poet's  Dream,  The,  771. 

PoeVs  Spitapb,  113. 


Poet  to  his  Grandchild,  A,  760. 

Pohit  at  issue.  The,  620. 

Pohit  Bash  Judgment,  280. 

Poor  Bobin,  766. 

Poor  Susan,  The  Beverie  of,  70. 

Popcicy,  Beviral  of,  621. 

Portrait,  Lines  susgeeted  by  a  (Two  Poems),  728. 

Portrait  of  I.  F.,  Ou  a,  764. 

Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  On  a,  766. 

Portrait,  to  the  Author's,  700. 

Power  of  Music,  344. 

Power  of  Sound,  660. 

Prayer  at  Sea,  Forms  of,  631. 

Prayer,  The  force  of,  381. 

Prelude,  Poems  of  early  and  late  Tears,  767. 

Prelude,  The,  124. 

Presentiments,  682, 

Primrose  of  the  Bock,  The,  684. 

Prioress*  Tale,  The,  263. 

Processions  (Oliamouny),  587. 

Prophecy,  A  (February,  1807),  366. 

Punishment  of  Death,  Bonnets  upon  the,  761. 

Bailway,  On  the  projected  Kendal  and  Windermere. 

778. 
Bailways,  etc.,  721. 
Bainbow,  277.    • 

Bans  des  Yaches,  On  hearing  the,  681. 
Becovery,  606. 
Becluse,  The,  222. 
Bedbreast,  278. 

Bedbreast  chasing  the  Butterfly,  The,  278. 
Bedbreast,  The,  fU. 
Bedbreast,  To  a,  708. 
Beflections,  620. 

Beformation,  General  View  of  the  Troubles  of  the,  621. 
Beformers,  Jfoiinent  (Two  Son.),  622. 
Beformers  in  Exile  (English),  622. 
Begrets,  632. 

Begrets,  Imaginative,  619. 
Bepentance,  313. 
Beproof,  610. 

Besolution  and  Independence,  280. 
Bestbog-place,  The,  599. 
Betirement,  660. 
Betrospect  (Prelude),  178. 
Betum,  597. 

Betum,  The  Mother's,  357. 
Betum  to  Grasmere,  303. 
Bererie  of  Poor  Susan,  70. 
Bhine,  upon  the  Banks  of  the,  677. 
Bichard  the  First,  612. 
Bichmond  Hill  (Thomson),  375. 
Bidley,  Latimer  and,  621. 
Bill,  liie,  673. 

Bobinson,  to  Henry  Crabb  (Tour  in  Italy,  1^7),  741. 
Bob  Boy's  Grave,  300. 

Bock,  Inscribed  upon  a  (Hermit's  Cell),  565. 
Bocks,  Two  heath-clad,  779. 
Bocky  Stream,  Composed  on  the  Banks  of  a,  673. 
Bocky  Stream,  on  the  Banks  of  a,  788. 
Bogers,  Samuel,  To,  686. 
Boman  Antiquities,  739. 
Boman  Antiquities  (Old  Penrith),  695. 
Boman  Beflnements,  Temptations  from,  606. 
Bomance  of  the  Water  Lily,  676. 
Borne,  749. 

Bome,  At  (ThrM  Son.),  748. 
Borne,  The  Pine  of  Monte  Maria  at,  748. 
Boslin  Chapel,  Composed  in,  688. 
Botha  Q^-— ,  To,  052. 
Buins  of  a  Castle  in  North  Wales,  640. 
Bural  Architecture,  257. 
Bund  Ceremony,  031. 
Bural  lUusionn,  G98. 
Bussian  FugitiTe  (The),  672. 
Bath,  U9. 
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Rydal,  At,  od  May  Mornlaf  (1838),  769. 

Kydal  Cliapel,  G36. 

Ryd»l,  luacription  apon  a  atont  upon  <m«  of  the  lalamU 

at,  201. 
Rydal,  In  the  wooda  of,  663. 
Rydal  Mere,  By  the  aide  of,  726. 

8.  H.,  To,  649. 

Saoheverel,  G28. 

Sacrament,  630. 

Sailor*a  Mother,  The,  273. 

Baint  Bees*  Heads,  In  a  Steamboat  off,  709. 

Saint  Catherine  of  Ledbury,  739. 

Baint  €k>thard  (Rana  des  Vachea  on  the  Faaa  of),  681. 

Saint  Herbert*a  laUnd,  Derwentwater  (Hermitage), 
261. 

Sahit  Kllda,  718. 

SainU,  619. 

Balinero  Ambroaio,  390. 

Salisbury  Plain,  Incidents  upon,  20. 

San  Salvador,  The  Church  of,  682. 

Saxon  Clergy,  Primitive,  600. 

Saxon  Conquest.  607. 

Saxon  Monaeteriee,  610. 

Saxons,  612. 

Schill,385. 

SchoUrt  of  the  TlUage  School  of ,  Addieat  to  the, 

114. 

School,  oompoeed  In  anticipation  of  leaving,  2. 

School  Bxerdae  at  Hawkshead,  Written  as  a,  1. 

School-Time  (Prelude),  132. 

School-Time,  Childhood  and  (Prelnde),  124. 

Schwytx,  681. 

Scottish  Covenanters,  Persecution  of  the,  626. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Departure  of,  G87. 

Seashore,  Composed  by  the,  724. 

Seaside,  Composed  by  the,  284. 

Season,  Bleak  was  it,  123. 

Seasons,  Thought  on  the,  668. 

Seathwalte  Chapel,  698. 

Seclusion  (Two  Son.),  609. 

Seven  Sisters,  The,  314. 

Sexton,  To  a,  117. 

Sheep-washing,  609. 

Shepherd  Boys  —  I>nngeon>Ohyll  Force,  244. 

Biiips  (Two  Son.),  349. 

Sight,  Who  fancied  what  a  pretty,  293. 

Simon  Lee,  80. 

Simplon  Pass,  Column  lying  in  the,  686. 

Simplon  Pass,  Stansas  composed  in  the,  686. 

Simplon  Pass,  The,  109. 

Sister,  To  my,  82. 

Bkiddaw,  262. 

Sky-lark,  To  a,  643. 

Sky-Urk,  To  a,  320. 

Sl^-prospect  from  the  Plain  ct  France,  600. 

Sleep,  to  (Three  Son.),  349. 

Slumber  did  my  n>irit  seal.  A,  113. 

Snowdrop,  To  a,  6G0. 

Snowdrope,  669. 

Sobleaki,  John,  661. 

Solitary  Reaper,  The,  298. 

Solitary,  The  (Excursion),  423. 

Somnambulist,  The,  722. 

Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  369. 

Song  for  the  Spinnhig  Wheel,  401. 

Song  for  the  Wandering  Jew,  267. 

Sonnet,  The,  680. 

Sonnet,  June,  1820  (Fame  tells  of  groves),  676. 

Bonnet,  September  1, 1802  (We  had  a  female  Passen- 
ger), 286. 

Sonnet,  September,  1802  (Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale), 
287. 

Bonnet,  September,  1816  ( WhUe  not  a  leaf  seems  faded), 
638. 

Bonnet,  A  Poet,  769. 

Bonnet,  October,  1803  (One  might  believe),  306. 


). 


Bonnet,  October,  1808  (Theae 

lings),  307. 
Bonnet,  October,  1803  (When  lookfaif  on 

of  thinn),  307. 
Bonnet,  November,  1806  ( AnoHier  jesr). 
Sonnet,  November,  1813  (Now  that  all 

403. 
Sonnet,  November  1. 1816  (How  dear. 
Sonnet,  November,  1836  (Even  so  for  nac),  TA. 
Sound  of  Mull,  In  the,  601. 
Sound,  The  Power  of,  660. 
Southey,  Edith  May,  GI8. 
Bouthey  (Inscription  for 
Spade  of  a  Friend,  To  the,  917 
Spaniards  (Three  Bon.),  3». 
Spanish  Ouerillas,  393. 
Bpaniah  OueriUaa,  The  French  aod  the,  368. 
l^MrrowV  Nest.  The,  262. 
Spinning  Wheel,  670. 
Bphinhig  Wheel,  Song  for  the,  401. 
Spirit,  It  U  no,  293. 
Sponsors,  G29- 

BUffa,  Cave  of  (Four  Boo.),  716. 
Star  and  the  Olow-worm,  13»e,  664. 
Star-«utera,  346. 
Star,  Slowly-einking,  571. 
Stars  are  Mansions,  The,  57^ 
Statesman,  The,  761. 
Staubbach,  On approacfalngtbe, S78. 
Steamboats,  Yiaaucta,  and  Kailwan,  T2L 
Btepping-etones,  The  (Two  Boo-X  W. 
Stepping  Westward,  298. 
Stone,  F.,  Linee  suggeeted  by  a  I^wtiak  fnm  Asfarf 

of  (Two  Poems},  728. 
Storm,  Compoeea  during  a,  567. 
Stray  Pleasuree,  343. 

Stream,  Compoaed  on  the  Banks  ti  a  reekj,  51 
Stream,  On  the  Banks  of  a  rocl^,  7S8. 
Stream,  TribuUry,  598. 

Streams,  The  unremitting  Tolee  of  trfghtfy,  TC. 
Summer  Vacation  (Prelude),  146. 
Son,  The,  284. 
Swan,  The,  671. 
Swede,  The  royal,  886. 
Sweden,  The  King  of,  286. 
Sweden,  The  King  of,  386. 
Switaeriand,  SobTogatioa  ol,  886. 

Tablee  Turned.  The,  8S. 

Tell,  Effusion  In  the  presence  of  Tow  of,  SBL 

Temptati<ms  from  Roman  Reflnemeada,  606. 

Thanksgiving  after  ChOdbirth,  630. 

There  was  a  Boy,  111. 

Thomson's  '*CasUe  of  Indolence,**  Writtsn  fePaiM 

Copy  of,  288. 
Thorn,  The,  76. 

Thrasymene,  Near  the  Lake  of  (Two  Bon.),  QL 
Three  years  she  grew,  113. 
Thrush,  The  (Two  Boo.),  760. 
Thun,  Memorial  near  the  JjOn  of,  6»t. 
TiUbrook,  639. 

Tilsbury  Vale,  former  of,  306. 
Tlntem  Abbey,  Lines  oompoeed  a  few  mOsi  sbomX 

To ,  in  her  seventieth  year,  6G2. 

To ,  on  her  First  Ascent  of  HelvelljFii,  SBt 

To ,  Upon  the  birth  of  her  Flratbora  cyU,  iR 

To (Happy  the  feeling),  649. 

To  —  (Look  at  the  fate  m  SonuDer  Flowect).  fiV. 

To f  Miacellaneoas  Bonneta — CoodnsiaB^k  A 

To (Mra.  Wordsworth,  Two  POems),  6K. 

To (The  Haunted  Tree),  671. 

To (Wait,  prithee,  wait !),  74a 

Torrent  at  Devil's  Brfalce,  640. 
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